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BIRDS  OF  PARADISE,  or  PARA- 
DI&£IDJB,  a  family  of  birds  of  New 
Guinea,  northem  Australia,  and  the 
n^^boring  islands,  which  contains 
a  larse  number  o{  species,  ootabte  for 
splendid  plmnage,  althou^  diey  are  roost 
nearly  allied  to  the  i^amly  dressed  crows. 
The  name  "bird  of  paradise*  is  a  transla- 
tion of  the  native  name  in  the  island  of 
^tcbian,.  *mannkdewata,*  meaning  turds  of 
the  gods.  About  50  species  of  these  birds  are 
known,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  crow  to 
dat  of  a  sparrow;  all  are  forest  birds,  spend- 
ing their  lives  in  the  tree-tops,  where  many  of 
tibem  go  about  in  small  flodra,  active  and  noisy, 
but  are  inclined  to  bide  themselves  iti  the 
Slickest  foliage,  as  though  aware  that  tfielr 
plumage  rendered' them  eanly  con^icuous  to 
their  enemies.  None  are  siagOTs,  and  in  most 
cases  the  voice  is  a  loud,  harsh  ciy,  or  a  sharp 
whistle,  or  in  some  spectest'  strange  mewink 
notes.  It  is  related  that  on  some  of  the  islands 
certain  species  were  called  "birds  of  the  sun,* 
because  of  their  habit  of  joining  in  loud  cho- 
ruses at  sunrise.^  Their  diet  coosists  mainly  of 
fruit,  and  especially  of  berries  and  seeds;  the 
fig  and  the  nutmeg  are  especialhr  eatenf.»ul 
some  species  suck  non^  from  the  Urge  tropKal 
flowers.  Insects  are  captured  by  all  species, 
as  also  are  the  numerous  uiails  mhabiting  the 
trees  and  bushes  of  that  ,  region,  and  the  larger 
forms  devour  frogs  and  lizards.  In  pursuit  of 
insects,  worms  and  snails,  several  species  spend 
much  of  their  time  scrambling  about  the  trunks 
of  tre^  and  searching  the  bark,  like  creepers. 
The  breeding  habits  of  these  birds  vanr  exten- 
sively, and  the  nests  and  eggs  of  many  nave  not 
yet  been  discovered.  The  typical  paradise- 
birds  construct  rather  loose,  careless  platforms 
of  sticks  and  leaves,  moss,  etc,  placed  in  trees 
or  bushes,  and  lay  eggs  which  are  much 
streaked  and  spotted,  and  vary  in  color  and 
patterns.  The  very  extraordinary  nests  and 
plajr-grounds  of  tnat  section  of  the  family 
which  is  terrestrial,  and  inha1»ts  Australia,  are 
described  under  bower^lnrds  Cq-v.).  Many 
recent  authorities  place  these  in  a  distinct 
family,  the  Ptilenorhynddte. 

Interest  in  the  birds  of  paradise  centres  in 
their  manrelous  displays  of  plumage;  These 
are  exhibited  in  most  species  by  the  male  alone, 
the  female  being  comparatively  plain  and  simple 
in  her  attir&  as  also  are  the  young  of  both 
sexes,  until  uie  young  males  amve  at  maturity. 


This  dissimilarity  between  die  females  wd 
males  of  Urds,  of  which  the  latter  are  highly 
adorned,  Is  a  protective  arrangement,  designed 
to  keep  the  females  from  observation  while 
they  are  sitting  defenseless  Upon  their  nests, 
where  tfa^  would  easily  be  discovered,  and 
often  killed,  did  they  wear  the  conspicuous 
-colors  and  ornaments  of  their  briHiant  mates. 
Natural  selection,  by  keepii^  their  colors,  and 
those  of  the  inexperienced  and  comparatively 
helpless  young  ones  plain,  has  tended  to  pre- 
serve the  species-  and  at  the  time  when  the 
females  are  brooding  their  mates  remain  at  a 
discreet  distance  from  the  nests,  so  as  not  to 
betray  their  position  to  the  monkeys,  lemurs, 
civets,  serpents  and  other  searchers  for 
and  fledgOngs.  The  same  influence,  actmg 
through  sexual  selection  (q.v.),  has  developed 
in  the  males  the  bright  colon  and  eccentric 
adornments  which  diStinguisSi  this  group  of 
tdrds  as  a  means  of  increasing  Ifadr  attractrre- 
noss  in  the  eyes  of  the  females.  The  theory  ts 
that  the  most  beautiful  male  will  be  chosen  first 
as  a  mate,  and  will  transmit  to  its  offspring  its 
tendency  toward  ornamentation  or  high  color, 
and  that  thus,  by  constant  rivalry  between  thfe 
males,  the  excessive  ornamentation  in  this  group 
has  slowly  ariserL  A  justification  for  tins  view 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the  courting  season, 
i^cfa  occurs  at  the  opening  of  the  rainy  season, 
numbers  of  males  of  each  species  gather  in 
certain  spots,  sometimes  on  the  ground,  but 
more  usually  on  the  limbs  of  the  forest  trees, 
and  go  through  a  great  variety  of  movements 
and  strange  antics,  liftingtheirwinRs,  spreading 
Uieir  tails,  erecting  their  crests  and  apparently 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  dispuy  their 
finery  in  the  eyes  of  the  females,  and  thns  soHch 
them  to  make  a  choice.  Natives  call  tilese 
assemUagcs,  which  usually  occur  at  sunrise,  and 
always  in  the  same  place,  'dancrng  parties,* 
and  it  is  during  this  time  that  they  secure 
specimens  for  the  trade,  1^  diooting  them  f  forh 
ambush  with  blunt  arrows.  So  persistent  has 
been  the  demand  for  dieir  slrins  and  feathers, 
'dnefly  for  milKnery  purposes,  that  many  of  the 
species  have  been  ne»rly  •exterminated.  This 
may  easily  occur  from  me  fact  diat  the  range 
of  ntost  of  the  turds  of  paradise  is  very  limited, 
flcvwal^  species  being  confined  to  a  sin^e  island. 
Hieir  increase,  too,  is  slow,  as  most  of  them 
lay  only  two  or  Aree  eggs,  a  condition  which 
has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  their  natun^ 
tnemies  are  comparatively  few.  have 
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occasionally  been  captured  alive,  and  kept  for  a 
tiine  in  captivity,  even  in  die  zoological  gardens 
<>f  Europe,  but  diey  do  not  thrive  in  confine- 
{iiant.  The  best-known  of  the  birds  of  paradise 
IS  tie  great  emerald  paradise  bird  ^Paradisea 
^oda)  of  the  Moluccas  which  was  brought  to 
Europe  first  in  1523,  by  the  members  of  Maeel- 
lap's  com^an};,  on  their  return  from  the  first 
circtmmavigBtion  of  the  world.  They  brought 
two  dead  spedmens  which  had  been  given  to 
tikem  in  the  island  of  Batdiian  as  a  mark  of 
rqyal  favor.  From  these  ddns  the  natives^  as 
was  their  custom,  had  cut  oS  both  the  'vfings 
and  the  feet;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  absurd 
stpt^s  of  the  early  books,  that  the  paradise- 
tnrds  were  naturally  footless  and  wingless, 
never  perched,  suspended  themselves  by  the 
tail-feathers,  etc  It  was  also  said  that  they 
gazed  perpetually  at  the  sun,  and  that  the  fcen 
laid  her  eggs  on  die  back  of  her  spouse, .  This 
'^ecics  u  as  luife  as  a  crow.  The  male  is  tidi 
brown,  beoomiag  purpUdi  beneatb;  the  hesid 
'and  neck  are  pue  yellow,  die  forehead,  checjcs 
«nd  throat  m^allic  green.  From  the  sides  of 
the  bochr,  beneath  die  wings,  aymiqr  thick  tufts 
of  dencate,  loosely-weoDed,  golden-orange 
featherEL  which,  when  the  wings  anc  lifted,  may 
be  lifted  and  spread  out  so  as  to  seem  to  fall 
:like  a  shower  over  the  irii^  bird;  and  the 
two  middle  tail-featliers  are  like  long  wires 
cadi  witfi  a  very  ilii^t  Bag^like  web  at  die  tip. 
It  would  be  inqnssible  to  describe  at  length 
the  great  variety  and  q)lendor  of  the  plumage 
of  uese  eccentrically  ornate  birds,  only  a  few 
of  which  mxy  be  further  alluded  to.  In  the  red 
bird  of  paradise  {Paradisea  sanguiiiea)  die 
plumage  is  Uke  vdvet  in  a  variety  of  gorgeous 
.colors,  and  the  tufts  in  the  sides  are  ridi 
crimson,  while  die  degandy  curling  central  tail- 
shafts  are  21  indbes  in  loigth.  A  genus  of  New 
Utiinca  (Cmemnnrus)  includes  a  number  of 
apedef^  only  about  six  inches  long,  called  the 
king  l»rds  of  paradise,  which  are  distinguished 
by  Tai^  tufts  of  fan-like  plumes  on  each  side 
of  the  breast.  Another  genus  {Parotia)  has 
as  its  especial  ornament  a  group  of  three  knig 
feathers  spriuiiav  from  bdund  each  ciye^  wfaidi 
are  in  the  foim  of  metallic  wtrei^  widi  a 
rackct-Kke  web  at  the  end  that  may  be  erected 
and  moved  about  as  the  bird  wishes.  Others 
wise  the  plumage  is  black,  except  for  some  vivid 
steel-green  and  white  feathers  about  the  head. 
Some  species  have  a  distinct  shield  of  metallic, 
scale-like  feathers  upon  the  back  or  upon  the 
breast,  which  may  be  glossy  blue,  or  green,  or 
irifrfet,  or  Rowing  scarlet,  or  a  mixture  of  these. 
The  acme  of  this  strange  and  gorgeous  devdop- 
ment  in  plumage  seems  to  be  attained  fay  rae 
"superb*  bird  of  paradise  (Lophorhhta  M- 
Ptrba),  which  is  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  an  enormous  erectile^  forked  shield  of  vel- 
vety black  feadiers  arising  from  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  and  when  in  repose  lying  flatly  on  the 
back.  So  strange  and  apparently  incongruous 
is  dus  shield,  that  it  mi^t  suggest  to  toe  be- 
holder that  the  tail  of  some  other  Urd  had 
bean  studc  on  to  the  sldn,  were  it  not  diat  its 
feathers  are  of  a  different  type.  The  ground- 
color of  the  plumage  is  of  Uie  deepest  black, 
but  with  bronze  reflections  on  the  Mck;  while 
the  feathers  of  die  head  are  metallic  green  and 
blue.  Spreading  over  the  breast  is  a  shield 
comp«>sed  of  narrow  and  rather  stiff  feathers, 
«4Uch  extends  m  a  pointed  form,  along  each 


side,  and  is  emarginate  in  the  middle.  In  color, 
this  is  Uuish-green,  with  a  satiny  sh^;  die 
bade  shield,  on  the  other  hand,  is  vdvety  black, 
with  flections  of  bronze  and  pnrple,  its  outer- 
most feathers  exceeding  the  primaries  of  die 
wing  in  length.  The  natives  say  that  the  enor- 
mous crest,  when  displayed  durmg  the  courtship 
of  the  female,  is  not  only  raised,  but  spread 
■widely  ouL  in  a  fan-like  manner,  while  die 
chest  shidd  is  similarly  expanded.  Hence  die 
head  of  the  Urd  forms  a  drcle  of  irregular 
fcBtfaers  of  velvet  black  and  emerald,  com- 
pletely concealing  the  rest  of  the  body  when 
viewed  from  the  front 

The  name,  *bird  of  pacadlse,*  has  also  been 
allied  to  Miluvius  forcatut,  die  *sdssor<^l* 
-of  Central  America,  Mexico  and  some  of  the 
Southern  States. 

General  information  as  to  the  turds  of  para- 
dise will  be  found  in  books  of  East  Indian 
travel  espedalb  in  *The  VbAky  Ardiipdu[D> 
<1869)  by  AUred  Russdl  Wallace,  tfi7&st 
naturaust  to  study  these  birds  attentively  in 
thdr  native  haunts.  As  early  as  1S73,  Daniel 
Elliot  completed  a  magnificent  mono^ph  of 
the  fun^  illustrated  with  colored  folio  plates, 
and  in  1881  was  published  a  second  monograph, 
by  SaWatori,  as  a  part  of  his  general  work  on 
the  omidiolosy  of  the  Piwnan  re^on.  Still 
more  recently  German  naturalists  ,  have  in- 
creased our  loiowledge  of  this  family  munr 
papers  in  German  sdentific  periodicals,  whicn 
have  been  utilized  by  Rothschild  in  the  prraara- 
tion  of  his  account  of  these  birds  m  *D«s  Tier- 
rdch*  (Berlin  1898).  The  most  recent  sli»tches 
are  those  of  the  <  Royal  Natural  History* 
(London  1895),  and  Evans.  'Birds'  (London 
1900).  See  also  an  article  A.  Menegaux  in 
the  Rtvue  Prmeaise  ^Omtthologu,  Year  V, 
No.  4& 

BIRDS  OP  PRBY.  This  group  is  a  sur- 
vival of  die  old-fashioned  dasdncation  of 
animals  by  resemblances  in  appearance  and 
function,  rather  than  in  structure.  Broadly 
speaking,  a  bird  of  prey  is  merely  one  which 
subsists  by  attacking  and  devouring  livinK 
creatures,  and  hence  the  name  covers  such 
birds  as  skuas,  frigate-birds,  shrikes  and  fish- 
catching  birdi^  as  well  as  the  eagles,  hands 
and  owls,  to  wludi  it  is  restricted  by  popular 
usage.  In  all  these  cases  the  adaptations  are 
for  a  predatory  Itf^  espectally  marked  in  the 
strong  seizing  talons  of  the  hawks  and  owls, 
and  in  their  hooked,  sharp-edged  bwiks,  suit- 
able for  tearing  and  cutting,  along  with  which 
go  suitable  modifications  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, duracteristic  of  the  accipiters.  These 
adaptations  bear  a  curious,  yet  natural,  Hkeness 
to  me  claws,  teeth,  etc,  of  carnivorous  mam- 
mals and  reptiles. 

BIRDSBORO.  Pa.,  borough  of  Berks 
County,  10  miles  southeast  of  Reading,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Philadelphia  anoRea^ng 
railroads.  Its  industries  com^ise  extcndve 
foundries  and  machine  shops.   Pop.  %930. 

BIRDWOOD,  Sir  Georg^  (CanisTOPHBt 
Molesworth),  English  scientist;  b.  Belgaum, 
Bombay,  8  Dec.  1832;  d.  27  June  1907.  He  was 
mduated  at  EdinburRh  University,  joined  the 
Bombay  medical  staff  in  1854,  served  in  the 
Persian  Expedition  of  1856-57,  and  was  some- 
time professor  in  the  Grant  Medical  (Allege, 
BomM^.  He  also  acted  as  a  commissioner  at 
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important  exhibitions  after  18S1.  He  was 
author  of  *Econoniic  Vegetable  Products  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency'  f  1868)  ;  of  numerous  re- 
ports on  botanical  subjects,  and  of  introduc- 
tions to  various  historical  and  other  works  on 
India. 

BIRDWOOD,  Herbert  Hills,  English 
lawyer:  U  Bdgaum,  Bonbur  Presidency,  29 
May  1837;  d.  about  1908.  He  was  educated 
at  Edinburgh  Universi^,  and  was  dean  of  arts 
(1868,  1881,  1888.  1890)  and  syndic  of  the 
Bombay  Universi^,  and  vice-chancellor  1891- 
92.  He  entered  the  Bombay  civil  service  1858; 
was  made  assistant  collector  and  magistrate 
1859;  assistant  judge  1862;  under  secretary  to 
the  government,  judicial,  political  and  educa- 
tions departments,  and  secretary  of  the  legis- 
lative council  1863;  acting  registrar  of  the 
High  Court  Bombay  1867;  district  judge  fot 
Ratna^ri,  Surat  and  Thana,  1871-80;  judicial 
commissioner  and  judge  of  the  Sadar  Court, 
Sind  1881;  three  times  acting  judge  of  the 
High  Court,  Bombay  1881-85;  puisne  jutfee  of 
the  High  Court  of  Bombay  188^2;  and  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  counal  of  the  governor  of 
Bombay  18924>7.  His  tmUications  liidude 
*  Catalogue  of  Oie  Flora  of  Mathenn  and 
hableshwar*;  ^Catalogue  of  Bills  Introduced 
into  the  Bombay  Legislative  Council  in 
1S&2-65' :  and  papers  rdating  to  the  constitu- 
tiou  of  the  council,  the  plague  in  Bombay,  etc. 

BIREMS  (Lat  bi  +  remus,  two  oar),  a 
Roman  ship  of  war  wiA  two  banks  of  oars. 
It  was  inferior  in  magnitude  and  strength  to 
the  trireme. 

BIRBN,  be-r6A,  or  BIRON,  Bmest  John 
von  (Duke  of  CouBtAND),  Russian  statesman 
(grandson  of  a  groom  of  James,  Duke  of 
Courland,  and  the  son  of  a  Courland  pro- 
prietor of  the  name  of  BOhren) :  b.  1687 ;  d. 
28  Dec.  1772.  He  studied  at  Konigsberg,  se- 
cured the  favot'of  Anna  Ivanovna,  Duchess  o^ 
Courland,  and  niece  of  Peter  the  Great  of 
Russia;  out  be  was  unsuccessful  in  his  at- 
tempt to  obtain  admission  among  the  Courland 
nobility.  When,  in  1730,  Anna  ascended  the 
Rus«an  throne,  Biren  was  loaded  by  her  -with 
honors  and  mtroduced  at  the  Rnssiui  coutt 
Here  he  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  die 
ffaikes  of  Biron  in  France.  Fierce  and  hangh- 
^  by  nature,  he  indulged  his  hatred  against 
uie  rivals  of  his  ambition.   The  princes  Dol- 

fOTuciqf  were  his  first  victims.  He  caused 
1,000  persons  to  be  put  to  death  and  double 
that  number  to  be  exiled.  It  is  said  that  the 
Empress  often  threw  herself  at  his  feet  to  in- 
duce htm  to  1^  aside  his  severity,  but  that 
neither  her  entreaties  nor  her  tears  were  able 
to  move  him.  The  firmness  of  his  character, 
however,  introduced  vigor  and  activity  into 
all  branches  of  the  administration  throu^out 
the  empire.  In  1737  Anna  forced  the  Cour- 
landers  to  choose  her  favorite  (who  had  in 
1722  married  a  Courland  lady)  for  their  duke. 
A  f ter  declaring  Prince  Ivan  her  successor, 
she  aijpointed  Biren  r^ent.  Anna  died  28 
Oct.  1/40.  The  new  regent  acted  with  pru- 
dence and  moderation.  But  a  secret  conspir- 
acy was  soon  formed  a^inst  him.  F^eld-kCar- 
shal  Mtinntch  caused  him  to  be  arrested  in  his 
bed  during  the  night  of  19  Nov.  1740  and  to 
be  confined  m  the  castle  of  Schtusselburg.  He 
was  subjected  to  a  trial;  but  the  sentence  of 


deaA  was  changed  into  that  of  imprisonment 
for  life  and  his  fortune  was  declared  confis- 
cated. Together  with  his  family  he  was  trans- 
ported to  Pelym,  in  Siberia,  and  thrown  into  a 
prison,  of  which  Munnich  himself  had  furnished 
the  plan.  In  the  following  year  Elizabeth, 
dau^ter  of  Peter  the  Great,  being  raised  to 
the  Russian  throne  by  a  new  revolution,  Biren 
was  recalled  20  Dec  1741.  and  Munich  was 
-oUiged  to  occumr  his  prison.  At  Kasan  the 
sledgvs  met ;  the  travelers  recognized  each 
■o&er  and  proceeded  on  their  w^  without  in- 
terchanging 4  word.  Biren  was  detained  ait 
Jaroslav  aqd  only  received  his  full  liberty  ip 
1762  from  Peter  IIL  When  O^kvr'w  II  as- 
cended the  throne  die  duchy  of  Courland  was 
restored  to  Biren  in  1763.  He  governed  with 
wisdom  and  lenity,  transferring  the  govern- 
ment to  his  eldest  son,  Peter.  Consult  Halem, 
'Lebensbeschreibimg  des  russischen  General- 
Fetd-marschalls  Munnich^  (Oldenburg  1803.) : 
Rambaud.  ^Russia'  (Vol.  II) ;  Rambaud  ana 
Lavisse.  (Histoire  gin^rale>  (Paris  1895-1901)  ; 
Ruehl,  '(^eschichte  £.  J.  von  Birons>  (1764) : 
'Les  antiquitis  russes  f  (Moscow  1884)  ;  and 
'^Lettres  d'Anna  Ivanovna*  (In  L' Archive 
Russe,  Vols.  II  and  III,  Moscow  1873-77). 

BIRBTTA,  a  cap  worn  by  ecclesiastics, 
especially  those  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  by 
ritualistic  clergymen  of  the  Anglican  and  Epis- 
copal churches.  It  is  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity, though  it  has  varied  in  shape  and  ma- 
terial at  dinerent  times.  It  is  at  present  a 
stifl-stded,  square-shaped  cap  with  sharp 
ed^res,  a  flattened  top  surmounted  by  ridges 
rising  above  it,  having  in  the  centre  a  sort  of 
tuft  or  tassel  It  is  made  of  cloth  or  stuff, 
the  color  htan%  black  for  priests,  purple  or 
violet  for  bishops  and  scarlet  for  cardinals. 
See  Vestments. 

BIRGB.  Bdward  Asahet  American  natr 
urafist:  b.  Troy,  N.  Y,  7  Sept  1851.  He  was 
graduated  at  Williams  College  1873;  studied 
pfaysiolo^  and  histology  at  Leipzig  1880-81  ■; 
oecame  instructor  of  natural  histoiy  in  the 
Universibr  of  Wisconsin  1875;  professor  of 
zoology  1879-1911;  dean  of  the  College  of  Let- 
ters and  Science  in  1891;  and.  acting  president 
of  the  university  1900-03.  In  1897  he  became 
director  of  the  Geological  and  Natural  History 
Suivey  of  Wisconsin  and  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Forestry  Commission  1905-15  and 
of  tiie  Conservation  Commission  1908-15.  He 
has  written  many  articles  and  papers  on  zool- 
ogy. 

BIRGB,  Henry  Warner,  American  soldier : 
b.  Hartford,  Conn.,  25  Aug.  1825;  d.  New 
York,  1  June  1888.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
C^vil  War  he  organized  the  4th  regiment  Con- 
necticut Volunteers  and  was  commissioned  its 
itjajor.  In  November  1861  his  uncle.  Gov- 
ernor Buckineham  of  Connecticut,  appointed 
him  colonel  of  the  13th  Connecticut  Volunteers, 
which  joined  Butler's  army  at  New  Orleans. 
He  tooK  part  in  the  siege  of  Vick^nirg  and  the 
first  Red  River  campaign ;  commanded  a  divi- 
sion in  Grant's  Virginia  campaign;  and  was 
with  'Sheridan  in  the  tatter's  most  brilliant 
movements  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  In  No- 
vember 1665  he  resigned  with  &e  rank  of  brev- 
et major-general. 

BIROBR.  bir'ger,  OP  BJALBO,  Swedish 
T^ent,-  sometimes  called  *the  nameless  Idng.^ 
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4  BIRINU8- 

He  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century 
and  was  regent  during  the  minority  of  his  son, 
Waldemar,  who  succeeded  Eric  Xl.  He  was 
the  first  to  introduce  Christianity  into  Finland 
where  he  extended  the  territories  of  Sweden. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Stockholm 
and  established  trade  relations  between  the 
kingdom  and  Hamburg. 

BIRINUS,  Saint,  bishop  of  Dorchester, 
Oxfordshire:  d.  650.  He  was  a  Benedictine 
monk,  sent  by  Pope  Honorius  to  visit  Britain, 
where  he  arjived  in  634.  Preaching  to  the 
heathen  West  Saxons,  he  succeeded  in  con- 
verting them  to  Oiristianity  and  baptized  the 
King  of  Wessex,  Cynegils.  The  see  of  Dor- 
chester was  founded  and  he  became  the  first 
Ushop.  He  bntit  and  consecrated  a  number  of 
dmroies  (according  to  Bede)  and  many  peo- 
ples *were  called  to  the  Lord  by  his  pious 
labors.'*  Birinus  was  buried  at  Dorchester  in 
650, 'but  in  680  the  remains  were  removed  to 
Winchester.  The  Anglo-Saxon  'Chronicle*  re- 
fers to  several  princes  baptized  by  Birinus  and 
to  his  earnest  endeavors  as  a  missionary. 

BIRKBBCK,  George,  orie^uator  of  me- 
chanics' institutes :  b.  Settle,  Yorkshire,  10  Jan. 
1776:  d.  1  Dec  1841.  He  studied  medicine  in 
Edinbur^  and  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in 
1799,  among  his  friends  and  fellow  students  bdng 
Brougham  and  Jeffrey.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  cnair  of  natural  and  experimental  phtlos- 
opl^  in  the  Andersonian  University  at  Glasgow, 
in  1799.  The  following  year  he  began  to  give 
gratuitous  lectures  to  mechanics,  which  were 
soon  largely  attended.  This  was  the  first  at- 
tempt to  establish  mechanics'  institutes,  and 
to  Dr.  Birkbeck  the  honor  of  bring  their 
founder  belongs.  The  Glasgow  Ifecnanics' 
Institution,  though  not  established  till  1823, 
owed  its  origin  to  these  lectures  delivered  by 
him.  In  1804  he  settled  as  a  physician  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  soon  engaged  in  an  extensive 
practice;  but  the  extension  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge to  working  men  was  ever  in  his  thoughts, 
and  in  1824  he  had  the  happiness  of  being 
elected  president  of  the  London  Mechanics 
Institution,  for  which  that  at  Glasgow  had  led 
the  way.  Simitar  institutions  soon  arose  and 
prosperied  in  all  the  lai^  towns  of  the  king- 
dom. Dr.  Birkbedc  was  also  connected  with  the 
founding  of  University  College,  London,  and 
advocateid  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  newspapers. 
The  London  Mechanics*  Institute  still  exists, 
but  it  is  now  known  as  the  Birkbeck  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution. 

BIRKENHEAD,  England,  a  parliamen- 
tary, county  and  municipal  boroiig^  of  Ches- 
hire, on  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  opposite 
Liverpool.  Its  growth  has  been:  rapid.  It 
owes  its  prosperity  to  the  same  causes  that 
have  made  Liverpool  a  great  seaport,  and  may 
be  forded  as  a  suburb  of  that  aty.  Its  docks 
have  an  area  of  173  acres  and  a  lineal  quay 
space  of  oyer  nine  miles,  wiUi  a  complete  s:/s- 
tem  of  railway  communication  for  the  ship- 
ment of  goods  and  direct  coaling  of  steamers. 
The  system  of  drainage  and  sewerage  is  very 
complete.  There  is  a  theological  college  of  the 
Church  of  England  (Saint  Aidan's)  ;  a  free 
public  library,  schools  of  art,  etc  llie  ruins 
of  an  ancient  Benedictine  prioiy  founded  in 
1153  still  exist  in  a  good  state  oi  preservation- 


BIRXNUt 

The  ferry  privileges  were  formerly  vested  in 
the  monks  of  this  prio^.  It  has  a  large  public 
park  of  114  acres  beautifully  laid  out  Its  mag- 
nificent docks  and  dock  warehouses,  however, 
which  belong  to  the  splendid  Liverpool  system, 
form  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Birkenhead. 
The  Mersey  tunnel,  four  and  one-half  miles 
long,  including  the  ajmroaches,  21  feet  high  and 
26  feet  wide,  and  which  cost  $6,100000,  now 
connects  Liverpool  with  Birkenhead.  Communi- 
cation with  Liverpool  is  also  kept  up  by  steam 
ferries,  the  property  of  the  corporation,  which 
yield  a  handsome  revenue.  The  corporation  also 
owns  the  gas,  water  and  electric-lii^ting  plants, 
and  the  tramwajr  Knes^  which,  introduced  here 
by  George  Francis  Tram,  were  one  of  the  earli- 
est systems  in  Great  Britain,  llie  water  supply, 
which  is  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality,  is 
obtained  within  the  borough  hy  pumping  from' 
the  red  sandstone  strata  which  underlie  it. 
Birkenhead  has  gained  a  distinguished  name 
for  shipbuilding,  the  extensive  yards  of  Laird 
Brothers  (builders  of  the  famous  Confederate 
ship  Alabama)  being  located  here-  "niere  are 
machine  and  engineering  works,  and  an  exten- 
sive trade  in  coal,  cattle,  she«i  and  grain.  Birk- 
enhead has  returned  a  member  of  Parliament 
since  1861.  Pop.  130,794. 

BIRKBT-BL-KBROON   («Iake  of  the 

horn*),  Egypt,  is  a  lake  in  the  Fayoom,  about 
30  miles  long  and  6  miles  wide.  It  communi- 
cates with  die  Nile  and  had  connection  for- 
meriv  with  the  artificial  Lake  Mccris,  with 
whicti  it  has  been  confounded.  See  Egypt  — 
Topography. 

BIRKBTT.  Herbert  Stanley.  Canadian 
[iQrucian :  b.  Hamilton,  Ontario,  17  July  1864. 
He  graduated  at  McGill  University  in  1886; 
was  senior  house  surgeon  to  the  Montreal  Gen- 
eral Hospital  1886-87 ;  assistant  physician  tq  the 
Montreal  Dispensary  18E7-89;.laryngoIogist  to 
Montreal  Dispensaiy  1889-91.  and  to  the  C^- 
eral  Hosm^  1891-99;  demonstrator  of  an- 
atomy at  McCSill  University  1890-1906;  profes- 
sor of  laryngology  and  otology  since  1895  and 
dean  of  the  medical  faculty  at  McGill  Univer- 
sity. He  is  the  author  of  numerous  medical 
works. 

BIRKNBR,  Ferdtund,  German  andiro- 
pologist:  b.  MuntdL  28  Dec.  1868.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Wilhelms-Gymnasium  and  the 
university  of  his  native  city.  He  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  particu- 
larly anthropology,  and  is  now  extraordinary 
professor  of  anthropology  in  the  University  of 
Munich  and  royal  custodian  of  the  state  An- 
thropologico-Frehistoric  Collection,  Munich.  He 
is  also  secretary  of  the  Anthropological  Society 
of  Munich  and  member  of  .the  Imperial  Leo- 
pold-Charles Academy  of  Naturalists  and  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Pontificia  Academia 
Romana  dei  Nuovi  Lincei.  He  has  published 
*Beitrage  zur  Anthropologie  der  Hand* 
(Munich  1895)  ;  *Beitra^;e  zur  Rassenanatomie 
der  Chinesen>  (ib.  1904)  ;  <Der,  diluviale 
Mensch  in  Europa'  (ib.  1910) ;  *Rassen  und 
Volker  der  Menschheit,'  in  collaboration  with 
Wilhelm  Schmidt  (1911).  He  is  a  contributor 
to  Archiv  fUr  Anthropologic  KorrespondenM- 
blatl  der  Deutschen  Anthropohgischen  Gesell- 
schaft,  Natur  und  Kultttr,  etc 
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BIRMINGHAM,  Ala^  <the  PitUbtti«ll  of 
the  South,'  the  industrial  head  of  the  entire 
South  b«nireen  Atlanta  and  New  Orleans,  and 
the  chief  centre  of  the  iron  and  coal  industry 
south  of  Pennsylvania ;  county-seat  of  Jefferson 
County,  in  the  northern  centre,  is  situated  mid- 
way  between  the  Coosa  and  Black  Warrior 
rivers,  606  to  1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a  val- 
ley, near  where  the  last  Ajipalachian  span  sink 
to  the  coast  plain,  96  miles  north  of  Montgom- 
ery, the  State  cajatal,  and  168  miles  west  of 
Atlanta.  Nine  tailroad  s;^stems  radiate  from 
Birmingham  to  every  section  of  the  countrjr; 
the  Alabama  Great  Southern,  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  Central  of  Georgia,  Illinois  Central,  At- 
lanta, Birmingham  and  Atlantic,  Soumem, 
Frisco,  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  Mobile 
and  Ohio.  Located  in  the  heart  of  the  greatest 
coal,  iron  and  limestone  district  of  the  South, 
around  it  lie  three  huge  coal  fields,  the  Warrior. 
Cathaba  and  Coosa,  aggregating  over  8,610 
square  miles,  with  some  60  seams,  more  than 
half  of  than  workable;  the  nearest  depouts 
bong  only  four  miles  from  the  city,  and  all  of 
them  having  an  estimated  available  supply  in 
1911  of  68,572,000,000  tons.  Birmingham  is 
built  partly  u^n  the  slope  of  Red  Mountain, 
named  from  its  outcrop  o£  hematite  iron  ore, 
which  extends  many  miles  in  every  direction 
from  the  city,  in  a  vein  from  6  to  26  feet 
diick  with  an  indefinite  depth.  This  district 
produced  in  1915  about  95  per  cent  o£  the 
State's  production  of  17JB84,74S  tons  of  coal, 
3,526,^  tons  of  coke  and  2,025,378  tons  of  pig 
iron.  In  1915  1,121^618  freight  cars  _  were 
hauled  in  and  out  of  Birmingham,  carrying  70 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  tonn^  of  Alabama,  and 
also  hauling  more  than  I,0(uOOO  tons  of  lime- 
stone. This  ideal  equipment  for  the  production 
of  iron  and  steel  at  the  lowest  cost  is  building 
up  a  great  city  with  such  rapidity  that  no 
statistics  can  be  other  than  temporary.  After 
the  census  of  1904,  Birmin£^am  extended  its 
corporate  limits  to  six  times  the  former  area; 
that  is,  from  4,270  acres  to  3/0^1  acres.  Popu- 
lous suburbs  were  added  in  which  are  manu- 
facturing establishments. 

Badness  Establishments,  etc^  There  are 
in  Jefferson  County  more  than  300  minii^  and 
manufacturing  plants  of  various  kinds,  among 
which  are  27  blast  furnaces,  7,168  coke  ovens, 
60  coal  mines,  a  lai^e  number  of  mines  and 
stone  quarries,  two  steel  plants,  three  rolling 
mitt^  a  wire  rod  and  nail  mill,  a  steel  rail  mill, 
besides  other  plants  of  various  kinds.  In  1912, 
255  new  companies  were  or^^nized,  with  a  cap* 
ital  of  $6,068,300^  and  esdstmg  corporations  in- 
creased their  capital  stock  $4,213,900  and  made 
extensions  to  their  plants  costiim  several  mil- 
lions. In  1909,  according  to  the  Federal  census, 
the  city  of  Birmin^iam  alone  had  248  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  the  factory  system 
grade,  which  were  operated  on  a  capital  of 
^,718,147,  employed  10,150  wage  earners,  paid 
for  wages  $4,392,476,  for  materials  used  in 
process  $14,009,700,  and  for  all  expenses  $21,- 
549,129,  and  had  products  am-egating  $24,128,- 
214  in  value,  nearly  one-n3cm  of  the  total  for 
the  State.  These  figures  showed  an  increase 
in  10  years  of  139  establishments,  $19,404,000  in 
capital,  $3,003,500  in  wages,  $10,000,000  in  cost 
of  materials  and  $15,530,000  m  value  of  prod- 
ucts.   The  Birming^ium  district  contains  over 


50  blast  funaces  and  more  than  half  of  «11  the 
iron  smelters  in  the  State:  and  smelting  2J00 
tons  of  iron  daily,  it  became  fourth  in  produc- 
tion of  iron  in  me  world  in  1908.  Ten  years 
before,  Birmiu^iam  was  alrea^  furnishing  six- 
sevenths  of  the  total  United  States'  export  of 
pig  iron,  but  since  then  none  of  the  product  has 
been  exported  on  account  of  tfie  increased 
home  demand.  The  maximum  production  of 
iron  ore,  pig  iron,  coal  and  coke  was  made  in 
1910,  when  the  output  of  iron  ore  was  4,801,275 
long  tons;  pig  iron,  1,969,770  long  tons;  coal, 
16,111,462  short  tons,  and  coke,  3,249,027  short 
tons;  the  entire  output  having  a  value  of 
$59,614,012.  The  first  steel  plant  in  the  South 
was  started  in  1897  at  ^irmmgham,  two  open- 
hearth  furnaces  of  160  tons  a  day;  now  the 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad-  Company 
has  in  operation  at  Enslqr,  a  suburb,  10  fur- 
naces and  a  44-inch  blowing  mill,  capacity  1,000 
tons  a  day.  This  is  the  largest  basic  open- 
hearth  plant  in  the  world  except  the  Carnegie 
works  at  Homestead  There  is  a  casting  plant 
and  rail  mill  in  connection  with  it.  The  Ala- 
bama Steel  and  Shipbuilding  Companv  began 
in  1899  with  £1.000,000  capital,  and  the  Alabama 
Steel  and  Wire  Company  with  $^000,000  ca;d- 
taL    In  recent  years,  owing  to  the  superior 

aualify  of  the  1»sic  over  the  Bessemer  steel, 
le  demand  of  the  country  has  been  for  basic 
rather  than  Bessemer  steel  rails.  This  change 
resulted  in  a  production  of  basic  rails  in  1911 
nine  times  larger  than  that  of  1905,  and  of 
Bessemer  rails  less  than  one-third  as  large. 
Besides  the  plants  already  mentioned,  Birming- 
ham has  a  steel  casting  plant,  a  bi-product 
plant,  a  wrought  pip«  plan^  cast  mpe  and  foun- 
dry plants,  pipe  fitting  plant,  Kul  pipe  plants, 
clay  pipe  plant,  cement  factories,  chemicu 
works,  fertilizer  factories,  com  mill,  flour  mill, 
ice  factories,  gas  and  gasoline  en^ne  works, 
iron  and  steel  bridge  works,  boiler  works, 
foundries  and  machine  shops,  stove  foundry, 
railroad  shops,  sash  factories,  wagon  factories, 
agricultural  implement  works,  printing  and 
bookbinding  concerns,  hollow  ware  plant,  brick 
plants,  planmg  mills  and  wood  working  plants, 
packing  company,  etc.  Birmin^am  is  the  sec- 
ond largest  yellow  pine  market  m  the  South  and 
is  also  a  cotton  market,  the  cotton  receipts  an- 
nually exceeding  125,000  bales.  It  has  cotton 
factories  cotton  seed  oil  mills  and  knitting  fac- 
tories. Besides  the  unparalleled  cheapness  of 
material,  its  transportation  facilities  have  been 
greatly  mcreased  the  government  improve- 
ments on  the  Warrior  and  Tombq;bee  rivers, 
by  which  coal  and  other  products  are  trans- 
ported^ to  tide  water  at  Mobile,  thence  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  at  greatly  reduced  cost.  In 
1913  Birmingham  produced  17,884,745  tons  of 
coal,  3,526l624  tons  of  coke,  2,025,378  tons  of 
iron  and  778,390  tons  of  steel.  Its  bank  de- 
posits amounted  to  $28,883,316,  its  bank  clear- 
ings to  $173357,772. 

Public  Institutions,  etc. —  Birmingham  is 
a  handsome  and  solidly  built  city  with  wide 
avenue^^  handsome  dwellings  and  imposing  pub- 
lic buildii^.  It  has  a  large  government  build- 
ing, county  court-bouse,  new  city  hall,  •sky- 
scraper'* business  houses,  a  fine  public  library, 
hi^  schools  and  other  educational  buildings 
and  numerous  handsome  churches.  Among 
other  notable  buildings  are  the  Jefferson  Thear 
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tt<e,  die  AudftoHum,  Saint  Vincent's  Hospital, 
Hiilnuui's  Hos^taL  Union.Station  and  the  Hill- 
man/Tutwiler  and  Molton  hotels.  There  are 
16  or  more  ptibUc  parits,  the  most  prominent 
of  whidi  m  the  Qipitoi,  Nf>rth  Birmingham, 
EaA  Lake  and  Lalceview.  The  dty  has  an 
extensive  waterworks  system,  with  a  reservoir 
on  Shade's  Mountain,  225  feet  above  the  city, 
a  Waring  system  of  sewage  and  over  180  miles 
of  street  railroads,  connecting  not  only  with 
immediate  suburbs,  but  with  points  many  miles 
■way. 

The  educational  facilities  are  of  the  best 
There  are  five  huh  sdiools  and  60  eleroentanr 
sdiools  besides  culeges  of  high  repute,  incluo- 
ing  a  dental  college.  Its  charitable  institutions 
include  Saint  Vincent's  Hospital,  Hillman  Hos- 

Eitat,  Mercy  Home,  Jefferson  County  Alms- 
ouse  and  the  Boyr  Industrial  School  at  East 
Lake. 

GoYemment. —  Birmingham  is  now  gov- 
emed  by  five  commissioners,  under  whose 
administration  much  effective  work  has  been 
accomplished  with  a  great  saving  of  expendi- 
ture. The  fire  department  has  been  modern^ 
ized  by  the  installation  of  motor  driven  appara- 
tus. The  assessed  valuation  of  the  city^s  real 
estate  in  1913  was  $86,073,000,  the  tax  rate  $1 ; 
tfie  same  year  3,641  new  buildings  were  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $6,429,737. 

History. —  Birmingham  is  entirely  the  crea- 
tion of  the  last  30  years.  The  future  of  the 
district  was  foreseen  as  early  as  1849,  but  the 
first  attempt  to  realize  it  was  about  1870  by  a 
company  which  bought  a  made  tract  of  land 
around  Elyton,  then  the  county-seat,  now  a 
suburb  of  Birnung^iam,  which  sotw^t  to  main 
that  the  centre  of  the  new  development.  It 
failed  because  prices  were  too  h^h,  and  an- 
other company  bought  a  tract  to  the  east,  where 
Stood  a  single  shanty  on  the  spot  where  the 
Florence  Hotel  now  stands,  which  they  named 
Btmung^iam.  The  next  ^ar  a  small  iron  fur- 
nace was  erected  and  this  started  up  coal  min- 
ing. Coal  had  hitherto  lacked  a  market,  but 
in  1874,  50,400  tons  were  mined.  The  demand 
of  the  Oxmoor  furnace  for  coal  led,  in  1879,  to 
the  opening  of  the  Pratt  mines,  and  with  this 
began  the  era  of  great  growth.  The  population 
leaped  in  the  next  decade  from  3.000  to  26,000, 
a  growth  utmaralleled  in  United  States  history, 
except  by  jUiicago.  Retarded  for  some  years 
by  me  collapse  of  the  boom,  it  still  had  grown 
46.7  per  cent  by  1900.  The  city  is  the  business 
hub  of  a  large  p-oup  of  cities  and  towns,  built 
up  by  the  same  interests  and  but  little  removed 
from  each  other.  A  number  of  these  have  been 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  Greater  Binn- 
ingham.  The  largest  of  these  surrounding 
towns  is  Bessemer,  11  miles  away;  others  are 
Ensl«r,  Pratt  City,  Elvton,  Gate  City,  Irondale, 
Powderly  and  Smithneld.  When  Btrmin^m 
was  settled,  the  county  had  12,345  inhabitants; 
in  1910  it  had  22^476,  practically  all  the  growA 
of  the  Birmingham  district.  The  rapidity  of 
the  city's  present  growth  is  shown  by  the  fact 
Aat  in  a  single  year  (1913)  3,641  new  buildings 
were  erected  at  a  cost  of  $6,429,737.  Birming- 
ham is  becoming  popular  as  a  convention  city. 
Its  numeroos  auditoriums  together  with  the 
modem  hotels  and  apartment .  btrildings  enable 
At  city  to  accommodate  some  of  the  largest 
gatherings  in  the  country. 


Population.— By  the  census  of  1880.  the 
first  alter  Birmingham's  settlement,  the  papula- 
tion  was  3.086;  in  1890,  26,178;  in  1900,  ^41S; 
in  1910,  132,685,  many  surrounding  precincts 
having  been  annexed  in  1903  and  1910;  in  1915 
(civic  estimate),  190,000. 

Bibliography. —  Armes,  Ethel,  'Stoiy  of 
Coal  and  Iron  in  Alabama^ ;  (lates,  T.  W., 
*Why  Hrmingham  will  have  1,000,000  Popula- 
tion in  1920*  (Birmingham  1907) ;  *Birming- 
ham — Its  Resources  and  Advantages*  (Bir- 
mingham 1904) ;  ^Jefferson  County  and  Bir- 
mingham—  Historical  and  Biographical*  (Bir- 
mingham 1911). 

WnxiAH  Blanks  EvEXBtr, 
General  Manager  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
BIRMINGHAM,  England,  a  city  and  a 
municipal  county  and  parliamentary  borough 
and  one  oi  the  greatest  manufacturing  cities 
of  the  world,  situated  on  the  river  Rea,  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Tame,  an  affluent  in  the 
northwest  extremity  of  the  county  of  Warwick, 
112  miles  northwest  of  London  and  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  England  (north  hit.  52"  28*  45^ 
west  long.  I*  54').  The  lower  part  of  the  city, 
consisting  chiefly  of  old  house^  is  crowded  with 
workshops  and  warehouses,  and  inhabited 
principally  by  the  working  classes :  but  the  upper 
part  has  some  fine  streets  and  buildings,  and 
there  are  fine  suburbs  westward  and  southward 
of  the  city. 

Public  Buildings.— The  town  halL  built  of 
Anglesey  marble  in  1832,  is  a  rectangular  build- 
in(^  modeled  after  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator 
atKome.  Its  large  hall  is  145  feet  long,  65  feet 
wide  and  65  feet  hi^  seating  2,250  persons, 
and  contdns  a  magnificent  ongan.  In  this  hall 
a  great  musical  festival  Is  helaonce  every  three 
yearsj  the  proceeds  of  which  go  to  the  General 
Hospital.  It  was  at  the  Birmin^am  Festival 
that  Mendelssohn's  oratorio,  'Elijah,'  was  first 
performed  (1846),  and  (Sounod's  'Redemption* 
and  Etgar's  'Dream  of  (jerontius*  are  amot^ 
other  famous  works  first  heard  at  this  festiv^ 
Amotw  other  public  buildings  of  note  are  the 
councU-house,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
different  corporation  offices,  with  fine  reception 
rooms  and  council  chamber,  erected  18/4-78 
(cost  $1  000^000) ;  the  Victoria.  Law  Courts,  a 
fine  edifice  m  terra  cotta  ^Renaissance),  (cost 
$580,000)  ;  University  buildings,  municipal  tech- 
nical school,  municipal  schools  of  art  and  de- 
sipi.  Grammar  Sdiool  of  King  Edward  VI, 
Bingley  Hall  (a  lar^e  covered  place  holding 
25,000  persons,  wherein  the  late  John  Bri^^ 
W.  E.  Gladstone  and  Joseph  Chamberlain  have 
addressed  vast  audiences),  poslofficc,  corpora- 
tion baths,  the  stations  of  the  L.  &  N.  W.,  Mid- 
land and  Great  Western  railways,  cavalry  bar- 
racks, public  libraries,  the  Exchange  building, 
art  gallery  (snecial  features,  paintings  by  I^vid 
Cox  and  by  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school  of  artists, 
and  valuable  collections  illustrative  of  industrial 
arts),  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute,  Com, 
Exchange,  Masonic  hall,  markets,  etc. 

Monuments. —  The  public  statues  include 
those  of  CJueen  Victoria,  Prince  Albert,  James 
Watt,  Joseph  Priestley,  Lord  Nelson,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  John  Bright,  Joseph  Sturm, 
Thomas  Attwood,  George  mwson.  Dr.  R.  W. 
Dale,  Sir  Tosiah  Mason,  etc. 

C%arches,  Hosi^tus,  etc.— The  mother 
dtnrch  of  Birmingham  is  diat  of  Saint  Martin's, 
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or  the  OM  Church  (buih  a"bout  125(^  rebuilt 
1875),  the  pariah  registers  of  which  date  from 
the  year  1544;  this  church  contains  several 
altar  tombs  of  the  Birmingham  family.  Saint 
Philip's  (recently  constituted  the  cathedral 
church)  was  the  second  parish  church,  built 
1711,  palladian  style,  restored  1868;  hotfa 
churches  contain  fine  stained-glass  windows  de- 
signed by  Sir  E.  Bume  Jones,  a  native  of 
Birmin^uim.  Among  the  more  noteworthy 
non-Anglican  churches  are  the  Roman  Cadiolu; 
cathedral  of  Saint  Chad,  a  noble  .Gothic 
church  designed  by  Pugin,  richly  adorned  with 
stained-glass  windows,  and  with  fine  16th  cen- 
tury pulpit  and  stalls ;  the  oratory  of  Saint  Hiilip 
Neri  (founded  by  Cardinal  Newman) ;  the 
old  Meeting  House  of  Carr's  Lane  ((Tongrcga- 
tional),  associated  with  the  labors  of  Jmn 
Angell  James  and  R.  W.  Dale;  the  Wesfeyan 
Central  Mission  Hall,  erected  1903,  surmounted 
by  a  lofty  Renaissance  tower,  and  seating  over 
2  000  persons  {cost  $300,000)  ;  the  two  Unitarian 
cnuraies,  "Old  Meeting  House*  and  *Church  of 
the  Messiah,*  the  successors  of  the  old  meeting 
houses  destroyed  in  the  memorable  riots  of 
1791.  Among  the  charitable  institutions  the 
most  important  are  the  (general  Hospital 
(founded  1766,  rebuilt  on  new  ute  1894-97. 
cost  over  ^1,000,000);  tiie  Queen's  Hosintal; 
Free  Hospital  for  Stck  Children ;  Women's 
Hospital;  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital;  Ortho- 
paedic and  Spinal  Hospital;  HomceopaUric 
Hospital;  Skin  and  Lock  Hospital.;  Dental 
Hospital;  Eye  Hospital;  Jaffray  Hosjutal  for 
Convalescent  Patients,  etc. 

Kdncsdmal  Inititutloiia^The  principal 
educational  institutions  are  die  Krmln^uim 
Umversity,  incorporated  1900,  a  growth  of 
Mason  University  College,  founded  by  Sir 
Jostah  Mason  in  1875  (and  further  endowed 
by  public  subsc  nation  widi  about  $2,000,000), 
which  hat  faculties  of  arts,  science,  medicine 
and  commerce,  while  new  building  for  the  en- 
gineering, pt^sics  and  science  sections  generally 
have  beat  erected  in  the  suborb  of/Jbdabaston 
at  a  cost  o£  about  $2,000,000;  Roman  Catholic 
College  at  Oscott;  Wesleyan  Theological  C^- 
lege  at  Handsworth;  Saltle^  diocesan  training 
college:  Free  Grammar  School  founded 
Edward  VI  out  of  the  endowments  of  the  older 
Birmingham  town  guild,  which  has  a  central 
and  seven  branch  schools:  Blue  Coat  School; 
Protestant  Dissenting  Charity  School  (for 
maintaining  and  educating  poor  girls  for  domes- 
tic service);  the  municipaf  schools  of  art  and 
design,  and  technical  schools ;  industrial  schools, 
and  numerous  public  elementary  schools,  mostly 
erected  by  the  now  defunct  soiool  board,  and 
inaintained  by  the  council  under  the  Education 
Act  1902. 

Libraries.^ — There  is  a  central  free  Itbraiy, 
having  170,000  volianes  in  its  ref  ecence  sectitMi, 
a  Shuespeare  Memorial  Library  (11,500  vol- 
umes), and  11  lending  Ubrane&  containing 
over  110^000  volumes;  the  Birminmun  Libranr, 
an  old*  proprieUry  libia^  (estMtiahed  1779), 
which  contains  80,000  volomes. 

Paifes,  etc^  There  are  10  public  parks  and 
several  recreation  grounds,  and  the  city  owns 
two  natural  beaut^-^pots  somewhat  remote  from 
its  boundaries,  viz.,  Rednal  Hill  (Lkkey)  and 
Warley  Abbey  estate.  In  Aston  Ftak  .(one  of 
the  oldest  belonging  to  the  city)  is  Aston  Hall, 
a  fine  Jacobean  residence  boiu  bf  Sir-  Thonuu 


Holte  in  1618,  whidi  was  besieged  in  the  civil 
war  b^  the  parliamentary  forces,  December- 1643. 
Its  chief  features  are  me  long  gallery,  one  of 
the  finest  in  England,  and  the  great  staircase, 
whidi  was  injured  during  the  siege.  Hie  Hall 
is  now  a  public  museum. 

Indnstries. —  The  prosperity  of  Birming- 
ham is  attributable  to  the  excellence,  variety 
and  extent. of  its  hardware  and  metal  manu- 
factures, as  well  as  to  its  geographically  central 
situation  on  the  border  of  the  great  South 
Staffordshire  coal  and  iron  district,  combined 
with  the  command  of  a  wide  and  ready  transit 
by  canal  and  railway.  There  is  an  extensive 
system  of  tramways.  At  Soho,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city,  was  the  earliest  and  one  of  the 
latest  steam-engine  manufactories  in  the 
worid,  bdonfi^ng  to  Boulton,  partner  of  die 
celebrated  James  Watt,  whose  woilcshop  is  still 
preserved  mtact  in  the  garret  of  his  house  in 
the  suburh  of  HeathfieTd.  The  Soho  wortes 
were  founded  in  1757  and  came  into  tiie  pos- 
session of  Matthew  Boulton  in  1762.  Not  a 
vestige  of  the  buildings  now  remains.  About 
everything  from  pins  and  needles  to  military 
supplies  are  manufactured  in  Birmingham.  Tfaie 
iron  and  steel  industries  are  among  tiie  largest, 
the  production  for  die  period  January-OctobM- 
1916  being  156,920  long  tons  at  the  average 
price  of  per  ton.   OtK  of  the  most  im- 

portant manufactures  is  that  of  fireanns.  The 
nomber  of  gnn-barrds  tested  in  recentycars  has 
been  between  50CL000  and  600,00a  The  mann* 
factnre  of  swords  is  also  one  of  the  staple 
tmdcs.  Cast-iron  arfides  of  all  kinds,  and  of 
the  most  beautifui  pattcana  and  woriamnship^ 
ve  manufactured  at  Birmingham  to  a  great 
extent.  In  former  years  iron-founding  was 
Umited  to  large  and  heavy  articles,  but  is  now 
extended  to  we  lightest  and  most  graceful,  in 
the  6nishingof  which  bronze  is  very  generally 
employed.  The  manufacture  of  railway  wagons 
and  carriages  has  been  very  extensively  devel- 
oped. Hie  guantitjr  of  ixmd  gold  and  silver 
|uate  manufactured  is  large,  and  ibe  consmnp*  ' 
tfoa  pf  silver  in  i^dn^  is  very  great  Sectro- 
plating  was  &rst  practised  in  this  town  in  1840^ 
After  die  outbreak  of  the  <;reat  War  Belgian 
refugees  were  employed  here  in  cutting  valuable 
dianuxids,  an  industry  that  bids  fair  to  becomii 
t>ermanent  Japanning,  brass- founding,  g^ass 
.  manufacturing-  ajid  fi^ass  staining  or  painting  are 
important  trades.  There  are  lUso  large  chent- 
■cal  works  for  vitiiol,  sa^ammoniac,  cobalt  and 
other  substances.  Steel  pens,  of  -v^nch  hundreds 
of  millions  are  mannxacttired  annually,  pins, 
buttons,  fancy  seals,  brooches,  clasps  and  other 
trinkets  are  made  in  immense  quantities.  Bi- 
cycles, motor  cars,  tires  and  accessories  are 
made  in  Birminc^iam  in  greater  numbers  than 
in  any  other  town  in  England.  It  also  has  a 
large  cotton  trade  and  important  lumber  in- 
terests. In  016  die  dedared  txpotts  from  Bir« 
■lingham  to  the  United  States  amotmted  to 
$%743^ 

GoTenuBent,  etc— The  charter  of  incor- 
poration dates  from  1838.  By  the  Reform  Act 
of  1832  Birmingham  was  constituted  a  borough, 
sending  two  members  to  Parliament  The  act 
of  1867  gave  it  a  third,  while  that  of  1885 
added  four  others  and  divided  the  borough  into 
seven  parliamentaxy  districts.  In  1889  it  wat 
nised  by  order  in  conndl  to  the  rank  of  a 
■prf  I7  -die  Loc^  (SoTcmineat  Act  of  diat  year. 
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it  also  became  a  coun^  borough  A  further 
order  in  council  nSQo)  con{«rred  upon  the 
chief  magistrate  ot  the  city  the  title  of  lord 
mayor.  In  1891  the  boundaries  of  the  borouc^ 
were  extended,  and  its  area  is  now.  13,478  acre& 
comprisit^  the  parishes  of  fiirmin^iam  and 
EdcnostDn,- and  parts  of  others.  The  borou^ 
is  divided  into  IB  wards,  and  has  18  aldermea 
and  54  couudllors.  Water  is  now  brou^t  from 
ike  Elan  Valley,  Wales,  a  distance  'of  80  miles^ 
at  a  cost  of  about  $30,0(X),000.  The  corporation 
of  Binning^iam  has  long  been  reco^ized  as  in 
the  forefront  ^o£  British  municipalities,  a  repu- 
tation which  it  largely  owes  to  .  the  work  done 
tpr  the  R^t  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  (three 
times  m^r).  The  corporation  purchased  ibte 
flnsworks  and  waterworks  in  1«7£L  and  the 
Electric  Compan/s  rights  in  189&  In  1876  an 
'Improvement  Act*  was  obtained,  by  which  at 
a  cost  of  about  $10,000^000  a  large  area  of 
unsanitary  property  in  the  centre  of  the  city  was 
removed^  and  Corporation  street  was  laid  out 
on  the  site  thereof.  The  corporation  also  owns 
^e  markets,  slauffhter-houses  and  street  rail- 
ways, wid  is  the  laisest  employer  o£  labor  in 
the  boroufi^,  and  a  large  landowner. 

Htfltory,  Popnlatioiw,  «tC4— The  city  of 
Birmtngham  is  supposed  to  have  ori^^ted  in 
a  Saxon  settlement  formed  in  a  cleanng  in  the 
great  central  forest  of  Ijigland,  the  forest  of 
Arden,  near  to  the  Icknidd  street,  a  Roman 
road  of  which  an  original  portion  is  still  viaihle 
in  Sutton  Park.  It  was  the  home  of  the  Ber- 
fflii^— the  young,  or  progeiqr  of  Benn,  from 
iriienoe  the  name  is  derived.  It  was  a  plaoc 
of  comparatively  small  importance  at  the  Con* 
quest,  although  it  is  mentioned  in  Domesday 
Book  (1066)  where  it  is  called  Bermingfaam. 
a  name  of  which  there  were  maav^  coTruption& 
chiefly  arising  from  the  old  proounciation  and 
from  misspellings,  wherefrom.the  popular  local 
name  'Brummagem*  is  derived.  In  the  Uth 
century  two  nnlds  were  founded,  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  (the  Guild  of  Ae  Holy  Cross^ 
caccrdBcd  f  uacttons  akin  to  those  of  a  munkt* 
pal  dnractN*,  until  the  (tissolution  o|  tl^ 
monasteries  and  reli^us  houses.  There  was 
also  a  priory  or  hospital  of  Saint  Thomas,  and 
several  chantries  attached  to  the  parish  church, 
but  all  these  were  sequestrated  with  the  religiom 
hotises.  Some  of  the  revenues  of  the  town  guild 
were  devoted  by  Edward  VI  to  tibe  foondataon 
of  the  Free  Grammar  School.  BirminghBm  was 
visited  in  1532  by  John  Leland,  who  wrote  of 
it  in  his  'Itinerary*  as  having  *many  smiths  in 
the  town,  that  make  knives  and  all  manner  of 
cutting  tools  loriners  that  make  bits,  and  many 
naylors.*  Camden,  in  1576,  found  it  "swarming 
with  inhabitants  and  echoing  with  the  noise  ot 
hammers  and  hsunmers.'*  In  the  civil  war  Bir* 
ipinglianq  suffcfed  considcrabfy  at  the  hands  of 
Prince  Rupert  and  the  royalists,  who  encoun- 
tered the  inhatntants  in  a  fierce  hand-to-hand 
fi^  in  the  streets,  and  burnt  a  great  many 
houses,  in  1643.  The  plague  also  ravaged  the 
town  in  1665.  The  old  market  towa  first  began 
to  outgrow  its  ancient  boundaries  in  1700^  at 
which  date  the  population  was  about  15,000. 
Birmingham  began  to  asstmie  importance  as  a 
manufacturing  town  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century.  John  BaslEervillc;  by  his  fine 
printing,  John  Taylor  by  itmumerable  fancy 
articles,  Boulton  and  Watt  by  the  introduction 
of  the  steam  dtginc^  helped  to  make  BinuB^r 


ham  'the  toyshop  of  Europe,*  as  Burke  de- 
scribed it  Steel  was  made  there  until  1797, 
and  cotton  spinning  was  begun  as  early  as  1730. 
In  the  19th  century  the  introduction  of  steel 
pens  and  electro-plated  goods  gave  Birmingham 
new  fame  as  a  manufacturii^  centre.  It  also 
attracted  attention  as  the  centre  from  whence 
spread  the  Reform  agitation  of  1830,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  Reform  Bill  of  Earl  Grey,  which 
became  law  in  1832.  Birming^m  had  also  an 
unenviable  reputation  for  rioting  and  disturb- 
ance at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  and  the 
Priestly  Riot  of  July  1791  is  among  the  mem- 
orable imeuUs  of  that  century. 

The  general  healthfulness  of  Birmingham 
is  probauy  due  to  the  large  quauti^  of  open 
space  which  it  possesses ;  to  the  general  excel- 
lence of  its  drainan,  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
substratum  of  sand  and  ^ayel  (belcai^ng  to 
the  new  red  sandstone  or  Trias  formattoa)  on 
which  it  is  built ;  to  its  pure  water  supply ;  and 
the  circumstance  that  there  is  scarcely  an  un- 
derground dwelling  or  cellar  (used  as  a  dwell- 
ing) within  its  precincts  In  1915  the  birth-rate 
was  25.8  and- toe  death-rate  14^  per  thousand. 
In  1801  the  population  was  75,6?D;  in  1901  it 
was  523,179,  and  in  1911  525,833;  but  this  does 
not  take  into  account  the  densely  populated 
borouslis  and  urban  districts  by  which  the  city 
is  closely  surrounded.  Wi^  the  inclusion  of 
these  the  urban  population  of  the  midland 
metropolis  would  amount  to  868,430. 

Bibliogr«ih7« — Bunce  and  Vince,  ^His- 
tovy  of  the  Corooration  of  Birmingham*  (Bir- 
mingham 1878-1902)  ;  Dent,  R.  k!;  'Old  and 
New  Birmiagham>  (ib.  1880);  «The  Making 
of  Birmi8ghMn>  (ib.  1894)  ;  Hutton,  W,  <Hi8- 
tory  of  Birmingham*  (2d  ed.,  ib.  1783) ;  Jcmes, 
J.  E.,  <A  Short  History  of  Birmingham*  (ib. 
19U)  :  Langford,  J.  A.,  *A  Century  of  Birming- 
ham Ufe>  (1741-1841;  2  vols,  ib.  1868). 

R.  K.  Demt, 
Chief  Ubrarim  Aston  Manor,  and  amthor  of 
*Old  and  New  Birmingham/  etc 

BIRNAM,  Scotland,,  a  forested  hill  in 
eastern  Perthshire,  near  Dunkeld,  immortal- 
ized 1^  Shalrespeare  in  *Afacbeth.>  It  was 
foretold  to  the  ambitious  ^ne,  yet  guiltless 
except  in  thought  of  bloody  ambition,  that, 
antit  Bimam  wood  diould  come  to  Dunsinane, 
his  life  and  power  could  suffer  no  disaster.  On 
the  approach  of  Malcolm  with  the  avenging 
army,  the  invaders,  ignorant  of  Ae  prophecy, 
cut  down  the  boughs  and  bore  them  as  leafy 
screens,  by  which  to  conceal  their  numbers. 
The  rqiort  of  *the  moving  forest*  marching 
upon  Ehmsinane  struck  a  fatal  desp:iir  into  the 
soul  of  Macbeth,  the  usurper. 

BIRNBY,  David  Bell,  American  military 
officer  (son  of  J.  G.  Bimey,  q.v.):  h  Hunts- 
ville.  AU.,  29  May  1825;  d  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
18  Oct  1864.  He  was  graduated  at  Andover, 
later  studied  law  in  (^ndnnati  and  in  1848  be- 
gan practice  in  Philadelphia  where  he  remairKd 
for  several  years.  In  April  1861,  upon  (he  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War,  he  entered  the  Union 
army  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  23d  Pennsyl- 
vania Infai^ry;  in  the  summer  of  1861  was 
commissioned  colonel;  in  February  1862  was 
raised  to  die  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  vol" 
unteers;  and  was  promoted  major-general  of 
volunteers  23  May  1863.  He  served  throughoat 
the  Peninsula  campaign  (4.V.)  and  with  pai^ 
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ticotar  distinction  at  the  battles  of  Yorlctown 
and  WUHamsburgr.  He  sabseqaently  distin- 
finiisbed  himself  at  the  second  battle  of  BtiU 
Riu  and  in  the  battles  of  Fredericlc^rg  and 
ChancellorsviUe;  He  was  in  command  of  the 
3d  Army  Corps  during  a  part  of  the  battle  of 
Gc^nlMtrg;  from  May  to  June  1864  was  in 
command  of  a  division  under  General  Hancock; 
and  from  July  1864  command^  tlie  UMi  Corps 
of  the  Army  of  the  James. 

BIRNST,  James  Gilles^e,  American  pol- 
itician: b.  Danville,  Ky.,  4  Feb.  1792;  d.  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J  25  Nov.  1857.  He  studied  law, 
and  removed  early  to  Alabama,  where  he 
prospered  in  his  profession  and  held  the  office 
of  district  attorney.  Having  had  his  attention 
turned  toward  the  question  oi  property  in 
slaves,  in  1833  be  interested  himself  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a  branch  of  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety for  the  State  of  Alabama^  Soon  after- 
ward, returning  to  Kentuclg'i  he  organized 
one  there  alsa  of  which  he  became  president 
But  in  1834,  his  views^  rapidly  advancing,  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  immediate  emancipation 
in  a  public  letter,  at  the  same  time  emancii»ting 
aU  his  own  slaves,  about  20  in  number.  Hiis 
letter,  the  ^Letter  on  Colonization*  (1834),  was 
shortly  afterward  followed  by  *  American 
Churuies  lift  Bulwarks  of  American  Slavery' 
(1840);  'Speeches  in  England'  (1840):  and 
<Elxamination  of  the  Deci^on  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  C^se  of  Stroder 
et  a1.  vs.  Graham'  (1850).  Making  arrange- 
ments to  establish  a  newspaper  to  disseminate 
these  views  at  Danville,  where  he  resided,  and 
where  he  held  the  situation  of  professor  in  the 
tmiversity,  he  found  it  impossible  to  have  such 
a  paper  printed  in  Kentucky,  and  removed  to 
Gncinnati,  where  he  began  to  issue  the  PkUan- 
thropist.  It  had  not  been  long  published  before 
it  was  found  no  less  obnoxious  to  public  senti- 
ment in  Ohio  than  it  had,  been  in  Kentud^, 
and  the  press  was  thrown  into  the  river.  The 
editor,  Iwweverj  managed  to  revive  the  paper, 
and,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Bailey,  made  it  a 
powerful  instrument  in  acting  uptm  the  opinion 
of  the  State.  About  the  vear  1836  he  went  to 
New  York  as  secretary  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  and  for  many  years  devoted 
his  time  and  strength  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
objects  of  that  Society  by  letters  and  ar- 
ticles from  the  press  and  by  public  addresses 
wherever  he  cotud  make  an  c^>portunity  to  be 
heard.  His  purpose  was  to  build  up  a  p(^tical 
party  upon  the  ungle  question  of  slavery,  to 
act  upon  die  government  vrithin  the  forms  of 
the  Constitution;  and  he  succeeded  in  forming 
an  oi^fanization  in  most  of  the  Northern  States, 
tmder  the  name  of  the  liberty  Party.  During 
his  absence  in  £jigland  he  was  nominated  in 
1840  by  that  party  for  the  presidency,  but  met 
with  little  success.  He  was  again  nominated 
in  1844,  when  he  received  more  votes.  It  was 
charged  upon  his  friends  at  the  time  that  by 
witlurawing  tlKir  votes  from  Mr.  Qay,  espe- 
cially in  the  State  of  New  York,  ibey  accon>* 
pK^ed  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk,  thus  aiming 
the  death-blow  at  their  own  projects.  Previous, 
to  this,  in  1842,  Mr.  Bimey  had  become  a  resi- 
dent of  Michigan,  where  not  long  afterward 
he  was  disabled,  by  a  fall  from  his  norse;  from 
takiiw  the  active  part  in  politics  to  which  he 
had  Been  acmstomed.  Tm  latter  part  of  his 
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life  was  spent  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  Consult 
the  biography  by  his  son,  William  Bimey, 
^James  G.  Bim^  and  His  Times*  (New  York 
1890). 

BIRNBY,  WilUam,  American  lawyer:  b. 
Madison  County,  Ala.,  28  May  1819;  d.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C-,  14  Aug.  He  was  educated 
in  Paris;  took  part  m  the  Revolution  of  1848, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  English  litera- 
ture in  the  college  at  Bourees,  France.  In 
1861  he  entered  me  United  States  army  as  a 
private,  and  was  promoted  through  all  the 
grades  to  brevet  major-general.  He  drilled  the 
colored  troc^  and  freed  the  inmates  of  all 
the  slave  prisons  in  Baltimore.  In  1863-^  he 
commanded  a  division.  In  1874  he  moved  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  became  attorney 
for  District  of  Columbia.  His  writings 
include  *Life  and  Times  of  James  G.  Bimey,* 
*Plea  for  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,*  etc. 

BIRON,  be-ron,  Baron  de  ^Asuand  de 

GoNTAUT,  de  goA-to),  French  soldier;  b.  1524; 
d.  1592.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
civil  wars  between  the  Huguenots  and  Catholics, 
and  served  at  the  battles  of  Dreux,  Saint  Denis 
and  Moncontour.  He  was  made  marshal  of 
France  in  1577  by  Heniy  III.  He  negotiated 
the  peace  of  Saint  (5ermMn,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  He 
recovered  Guienne  and  Languedoc  from  the 
Protestants,  served  in  the  Netherlands  against 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  recognize  Henry  IV  as  King.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  various  battles  and  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Epemay. 

BIRON,  Due  de  (Charles  de  (Jontaut), 
French  solcuer,  son  of  the  preceding:  b.  about 
1562;  d.  31  July  1602.  He  served  Henry  IV  in 
the  field  with  much  zeal  and  courage^  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  France  in 
1592,  and  in  1598  was  made  a  peer  and  dukd. 
He  thougjit  himself,  however,  not  suffidently 
rewarded,  and  began  to  intrigue  with  the  Span- 
ish party  against  the  Ring.  In  1599  he  con- 
cluded an  agreement  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
and  the  Count  of  Fuentes,  by  which  he  pledged 
himself  to  take  up  arms  agamst  his  benefactor. 
Meanwhil^  war  being  declared  against  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  (IGOO),  Btron  saw  himself  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  attaddng  him.  He 
still  Continued  his  negotiations  with  the  enemy, 
however,  and  at  last  they  became  known  to  the 
King,  who  interro^ted  the  marshal  as  to  his 
designs,  with  promises  of  pardon.  Biron  made 
a  partial  confession  and  continued  his  intrigues 
as  before.  Notwithstanding  this,  Henry  sent 
him  in  1601,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
^voy,  as  envoy  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  meantime  the  Count  of  Fuentes 
discovered  the  whole  plot  He  was  tried  before 
Parliament,  and  was  beheaded. 

BIRON,  BmcMt  John.  See  Biren. 

BIRRBLL,  Anmstine,  Ei^ish  essayist 
and  statesman:  b.  Wavertree,  near  Liverpool, 
19  Ian.  1850;  He  was  graduated  at  Cambridge 
and  was  called  to  the  bar.  In  1903  he  became 
a  Bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple  ■  from  1896-99 
was  Qnain  professor  of  law  m  University  Col- 
lege, London*  from  1889-1900  represented  Fife- 
skre  W.  in  Parliament,  and  since  1906  North 
Bri8t«4.  He  is  author  of  charming  critical  and 
biographical  essays  on  Utenry  subjects,  col* 
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lected  in  the  two  series  til  ^Obiter  DtctB> 
(1884  ;  2d  series,  1887)  and  <Rcs  Judicatae> 


18^  published  *Life  o£  Sir  Frank  I.ockwood' . 
'Copyright  in  Book8>  (1899) ;  'Collected 
Essays'  (1900);  < Miscellanies >  (1901);  'Wil- 
liam Hazlitt>  (1902):  'Andrew  MarvelP:  'In 
the  Name  of  the  Bodleian'  (1905).  In  1905  be 
became  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
tfie  Liberal  Ca1»net  and  from  1907-16  was  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  His  occupancy  of  the 
latter  post  was  brought  to  a  sudden  termination. 
Coincidentally  with  the  capture  of  Sir  Roger 
Casement  (9.V.),  who  had  landed  from  a  Ger- 
man submarine  on  the  coast  of  Kerry  on  21  April 
1916^  a  rebellion  broke  out  on  24  April  in  Dub- 
lin, organized  by  the  Sinn-Fdners^  the  ultra- 
Rascal,  physical-force  section  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  and  simultaneously  movements  of 
the  same  kind  took  place  in  other  centres,  mainly 
in  the  west  and  southwest.  On  the  suppression 
of  ^ese  outbreaks  Mr.  Birrell  at  once  resigned 
(3  May),  tfie  lead  the  rebels  were  enabled  to 
make  being  generally  attributed  to  the  supine- 
ness  of  the  Irish  Ofnce. 

BIRT.  Henry  Norbert,  English  Benedic- 
tine monk  and  author:  b.  Valparaiso,  Chil^ 
1861.  He  was  educated  at  London  University 
Cx>tlege  School;  entered  the  Benedictiiie  order 
in  1880;  taught  in  Downside  School  1884-^' 
and  was  ordained  in  1889.  He  was  assistant  at 
Coventry  1892-45,  and  chaplain  at  Heddield  and 
Ealing.  He  was  acting  cnaplaiti  to  the  forces 
during  the  South  African  War,  receiving  medal 
with  four  clasps.  In  the  European  War  be 
again  served  as  chaplain  after  1915.  Since  1904 
he  has  been  official  secretary  to  the  president  of 
the  English  Benedictines.  He  has  done  much 
literary  research  work,  ^sited  Germany  as  one 
of  the  Cathofic  representatives  of  British 
Christian  Churches  in  1909,  and  is  the  author 
of  an  abridgment  of  Lin^rd's  'History  of 
England* ;  'History  of  Downside  School' ; 
'Elizabethan  Settlement  of  Religion':  'The 
Line  of  Cleavage  under  Elizabeth';  'Benedic- 
tine Pioneers  in  Australia'  (2  vols.) ;  'Obit 
Book  of  the  &igtish  Bene^ctines.>  He  is  a 
contributor  to  tfie  TahUt  the  Downside  Re- 
view and  the  'Catholic  Ejicyclopaedia.' 

BIRTH,  or  LABOR,  in  physiology,  is  the 
act  by  whidh  a  female  of  the  dais  Mcunmalia 
brings  one  of  her  own  qiecies  into  the  world 
When  the  foetus  lus  remained  its  due  time  in 
the  womb,  mid  is  in  a  condition  to  cany  on  a 
separate  existence,  it  -  is  extruded  from  its 
place  of  confinement,  in  order  to  live  the  life 
which  belongs  to  its  spedes  independently  of 
the  mother.  The  womb  having  reached  its 
maximum  of  growth  with  the  increaan^  aze 
of  the  f<£tus,  Its  peculiar  ir^tability  excites  in 
it  the  power  of  contraction;  it  diereby  narrows 
the  space  within  and  ptishes  out  the  mature 
foetus.  The  period  of  gestation  is  very  differ- 
ent in  different  animals,  but  in  each  particular 
species  it  is  fixed  with  much  predsion.  In 
the  womb  the  corporeal  frame  of  man  com- 
mences existence  as  an  embryo;  after  furtfier 
development,  appears  as  a  fcBtus ;  dien  as  an  ' 
immature  and  finally  a  mature,  diild.  With 
ita  grx>wOi  and  increaang  sice  the  membranes  - 
yiiaA  envelop  it  enlarge,  Ac  womb  also  ex- 


ponding  to  give  rooh  I6r  it  At  the  end  of 
the  39th  or  tiie  beginning  of  the  40th  wedc 
the  child  has  reached  its  perfect  state  and  is 
capable  of  living  separate  from  the  mother; 
hence  follows  in  course  its  separation  fnmi 
her,  that  is.  the  birth. 

Contractions  of  the  womb  gradually  come 
on,  which  are  called,  from  the  painful  sensa- 
tions aocompatiyiiw  them,  labor-pains.  These 
are^  of  two  kinds :  first,  ue  preliminary  pangs, 
which  begin  the  labor,  do  not  last  tongi  are 
not  violent  and  produce  the  feeling  of  a  dis- 
agreeable straining  or  pressure.  When  the 
pregnant  female  is  involved  in  these  she  is 
often  unable  to  move  from  her  place  till  the 
pang  is  over,  after  which  she  is  often  free  from 
pain  for  some  hours.  Then  follow  the  true 
labor-pains;  these  always  last  longer,  return 
sooner  and  are  more  violent.  The  contractions 
of  the  womb  take  place  in  the  same  order  as 
the  enlargement  had  previousl>^  done,  the  upper 
part  of  it  first  contracting,  ^hile  the  mouth  of 
the  Womb  enlarges  and  grows  thin,  and  the 
va^na  becomes  loose  and  distensible.  By  this 
means  the  foetus,  as  the  space  within  the  womb 
is  gradually  narrowed  descends  with  a  turning 
motion  toward  the  opening;  the  fluid  contained 
in  the  membranes  enveloping  the  foetus,  as  the 
part  making  the  greatest  resistance,  Is  forced 
out,  and  forms  a  bladder,  which  contributes 
mudi  to  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  womb.  It  is  therefore  injurious  to 
del  [ivery  if  hasty  or  ignorant  midwives  break 
the  membranes  too  soon.  By  repeated  and 
violent  throes  the  membranes  at  length  burst 
and  discharge  tiidr  contents,  and  some  time 
after  -die  head  of  the  child  appears.  As  the 
skuU-bones  have  not  yet  acqtdred  their  perfect 
form  and  substance,  but  are  attached  at  the 
crown  of  the  head  only  by  a  strong  membrane, 
and  may  be  brought  nearer  together,  the  head 
by  the  pressure  which  it  undei^es,  may  be 
somewhat  diminished  in  size  and  squeezed  into 
a  more  oblong  form,  so  as  to  pass  thnni^  the 
opening  of  Ae  matrix  and  die  pelvis  in  whidi 
it  is  contained  and  finally,  through  the  exter- 
nal parts  of  generation ;  and  when  this  is  done, 
the  rest  of  the  body  soon  follows. 

The  act  of  birth  or  delivery  is  accordingly, 
in  general,  not  an  nnnatural,  dangerous  ana 
diseased  state  of  the  system,  as  many  timid 
women  im^ne.  It  is  a  natural  process  of 
devdopment,  which  is  no  more  a  disease  than 
the  cutttng  of  tiie  teeth  or  the  coming  on  of  ■ 
puberty,  although,  like  them,  it  mav  give  rise 
to  important  changes  in  die  body  and  to  various 
ttiseases.  It  is  true  that  the  process  of  child- 
birdi  requires  a  violent  exertion  of  nature,  but 
this  is  fadlitated  by  many  preparatives  and 
helps  adapted  to  the  purpose.  If  the  birth  suc- 
ceeds in  the  way  described,  it  Is  called  a 
natund  birth.  For  this  it  is  reqttisite  that  the 
pelvis  should  be  properly  f  ormetf  and  the  open- 
ing should  penmt  a  free  passage  to  the  per- 
fect foetus;  diat  the  growth  and  size  of  the 
foetus  should  be  proportioned  to  the  pelvb, 
espedalty  that  the  head  should  have  the  size 
designed  by  natnre,  proportioned  to  the 
diameter  of  the  pelvis;  also,  that  there  should 
be  a  pro^r  situation  of  the  womb,  in  re^rd 
to  the  axis  of  the  pdvis,  and  a  proper  position 
of  the  fcetus,  namuy,  the  head  down,  the  back 
of  tiie  head  in  front  and  toward  the  opening 
of  the  womb.  90  as  to  appear  first  at  tnrth;  and 
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finally,  tiiat  the  externiat  parts  oi  genttatbn 
should  be  in  a  natural  state. 

An  ezsy  birth  takes  place  without  any  exces- 
sive strainings  and  in  due  season.  A  difficult 
btrtb  proceeds  naturally,  but  is  joined  with 
sreat  efforts  and  pangs,  and  occmnes  a  lone 
time — over  ux  or  ei^t  hours,  llie  cause  oi 
it  is  sranetimes  the  stimiess  of  the  fibres  of  the 
mother,  her  -advanced  years,  the  disproportion- 
ate size  of  the  diild's  head  and  various  other 
causes.  Nature,  however,  finishes  even  these 
births;  and  w<»nen  in  laoor  ought  not  to  be 
inuneoiatelv  dejected  and  impatient  on  ac- 
count of  uiese  dtfficolties.  An  unnatural  (or 
properly,  an  irregular)  birth  is  one  In  which 
one  or  more  of  toe  above-mentioned  requisites 
to  a  natural  birth  are  wanting.  An  artificial 
bir^  is  that  which  is  accomplished  by  the 
help  of  art.  with  instruments  or  the  hands  of 
the  attendant.  Premature  birth  is  one  which 
happens  some  weeks  before  the  usual  time, 
namely,  after  the  seventh  and  before  the  end 
of  the  ninth  month.  Though  nature  has  as- 
signed the  period  of  40,  weeks  for  the  full 
maturing  pi  the  fatus,  it  sometimes  attains,, 
some  weeks  before  this  period  has  elapsed, 
such  a  growth  that  it  may  be  preserved  alive, 
in  some  cases  after  its  separation  from  the 
moUier.  That  it  has  not  reached  its  mature 
state  is  determmed  by  various  indications. 
Such  a  child,  for  instance,  does  not  ciy  like 
full-nvwn  infants,  but  only  utters  a  faint 
sound,  ^eeps  constant!:^,  and  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly warm,  otherwise  its  hands  and  feet' 
immediately  become  chilled.  Besides  this;  in 
a  premature  child,  more  or  less,  according  as 
it  IS  more  or  less  premature,  the  skin  over  the 
whole  body  is  red,  often  indeed  blue,  covered 
with  a  fine,  long,  woolly  hair,  especially  on  the 
sides  of  the  face,  and  on  the  back;  the  fontanel 
of  the  brad  is  large,  the'  skull-bones  easily, 
moved;  the  face  loirics  old  dnd  wrinkled;  the 
eyes  are  generally  closed:  the  nails  on  the 
finders  and  toes  short,  tender  and  soft,  hardly 
a  line  in  length;  the  weight  of  such  a  child  is 
tinder  six,  often  under  five  pounds.  The  birth 
is  called  untimely  when  the  ftetus  is  separated 
from  the  womb  before  the  seventh  month. 
Such  children  can  rarely  be  kept  alive:  there 
are  instances,,  however,  of  five  mondu'  children 
living.  Some  writers  have  contended  that  a 
seven  months'  child  is  more  likely  to  live  tfian 
one  bom  a  mondi  later. 

Late  birth  is  a  birth  after  the  usual  period 
of  40  weeks.  As  this  reckoning  of  the  time 
from  pregnancy  to  birth  is  founded  for  the 
most  i>art  solely  on  the  evidence  of  the  mother, 
there  is  much  room  for  mistake  or  deception. 
The  question  is  one  of  much  interest  in  medicsd 
juriuMradenc^  as  ^  ioqniry  often  arises 
whether  a  child  bom  more  than  40  weeks  after 
the  death  of  the  reputed  father  is  to  be  con- 
sidered le^timate  or  not.  The  importance  of 
the  question  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  proof 
have  occasioned  a  great  variety  of  opinions 
among  medical  writers.  Most  of  them  doubt 
t«e  truth  of  the  mother's  assertions  about  such, 
a  delayed  birth  and  give  as  their  reason  that 
nature  confines  herself  to  the  fixed  period  of 
pregnane;  tfiat  grfef,  sickness,  etc.,  cannot 
hinder  the  growth  of  die  foetus,  etc  Others 
maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  nature  binds 
herself  to  no  fixed  rules;  that  various  causes 
may  delay  the  growth  of  the  child,  etc. 


Abortion '  and  miscarrii^p  take  place  wfam 
a  fcetus  is  brought  forth  so  immature  that  i^, 
cannot  live.  They  happen  from  the  beginning 
of  pregnancy  to  the  seventh  month,-  but  most 
frequently  in  the  third  month.  The  occasions, 
e^cially  in  those  of  a  susceptible  or  sanguine 
temperament,  are  violent  shocks  of  bot^  or 
mind  by  blows,  falling,  dancing,  cramp,  pas- 
sion, etc. 

BIRTH  RATE.    See  Vital  Sxatisucs. 

BIRTHMARK.    See  N;evus. 

BIRTHRIGHT,  any  right  or  privilege  to 
which  a  person  is  entitled  birlh,  such  as  an 
estate  descendible  by  law  to  an  heir,  or  civil 
liberty  under  a  free  constitution.   See  Paiuo- 

GBKITUBB. 

BIRTHROOT.    See  Trillium. 

BIRTHS,  Registration  of.  The  original 
object  of  birth  registration,  which  was  per- 
formed by  the  clergy  in^  England  as  early  as 
1538,  was  to  prevent  disputes  regarding  in- 
heritance, but  It  was  not  until  ■  183/  that  sys- 
tematic records  were  k^pt  in  England  bjr  the 
Registrar-General's  Office  becoming  compul-' 
spry  in  1876,  On  the  continent  turm  registra- 
tion became  compulsory  in  most  countries 
during  the '19th  century.  In  most  of  the  United 
States  birth  registry  is-  also  compulsory,  but'  it 
is  only  in  Pennsylvania,  Michigan  and  most 
of  the  New  England  States  that  the  laws  are 
fully  enforced.  In  1912  the  Census  Bureau 
prepared  a  model  bill  for  the  registration  of 
births,  which  is  being  ui^d  upon  the  individual 
States  by  the  various  organizations  interested 
in  vital  statistics,  among  these,  for  obvions 
ntesons,  being  the  societies  seddng  to  limit 
the  employment  of  diildren  and  to  control 
infant  mortality.  See  Vital  Statistics. 

BIRTHWORT.    See  Asistolochia. 

BIRU,  the  name  of  a  warlike  chief  of 
South  America,  who  flourished  in  the  16th  cei- 
tury.  During  an  explorit^  expedition  of  Gas- 
p(u-  de  Morues  in  1515  llie  Spaniards  encoun-pi 
tered  a  chief  called  Bint,  hy  whom  they  were 
repulsed.  His  territory  extended  on  both  side^ 
of  the  river  Birn  or  Piru.  All  die -country 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  Panama  was  soon  char- 
acterized as  the  Biru  country.  In  1526  this 
name  was  given  to  the  empire  of  the  Ingas,. 
now  known  as  Pent. 

BIRUNI,  b€-roo'nT,  Abu  Ralhan  Mniuim- 
med  ibn  Ahme4  Arabian  scholar  and'  writer : 
b.  Khwarizm  973 ;  d.  Ghazni  Afgbaaistan, 
1048.  He  visited  India,  where  ne  spent  a  lonf 
period  teaching  the  Greek  sciences  and  observ-'. 
ing  the  life  and  customs  of  the  people.  His 
latter  years  were  spent  at  Ghazni,  Afghan- 
istan. Some  of  his  more  important  works- 
have  been  translated  into  English  by  C.  E.  Sar 
chaw,  among  these  being  ^Qironology  of  An-, 
cient  Nations*  (London  1879) ;  *An  Account 
of  the  Religion,  Philosophy,  Literature,  Geog- 
raphy, Chronology,  Astronomy,  Customs,  Laws 
and  Astrology  oT  India  about  1030  a.p.>  (Lon- 
don 1910). 

BISBBS,  WUUun  Henry,  American  gen- 
eral: b.  Rhode  Ishnd,  28  Jan.  1840.  At  die 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  as  a. 
private  and  served  until  its  condusioa  On 
the  mustering  out  of  the.  volunteers  he  was  re-, 
tuned  in  ttie   re^iular  .  esfablishment,  after 
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-which  he  served  against  tiie  Indians  in  the 
West,  quelling  many  of  the  Indian  disturb- 
ances. During  the  Si»nish-American  War  he 
served  in  Cu^  participating  in  the  battles  of 
£1  Caney  and  San  Juan.  In  1899  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Philippines,  where  he  had  com- 
mand of  all  the  American  forces  north  of 
Manila  for  some  time.  In  1902  he  was  re- 
tired with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general 

BISBEE,  Arizona,  town  of  Cochise  County, 
the  terminus  of  a  branch  tine  of  the  £1  Paso 
and  Southwestern  Railroad,  which  connects 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  at  Benson. 
'  Bisbee  lies  in  a  canon  of  the  Mule  Pass  Moun- 
tam,  about  30  miles  south  of  Tombstone  ^e 
county  capital,  and  has  gold,  silver  and  lead 
mining  interests  and  is  a  busy  copper  mining 
and  smelting  centre,  the  daily  output  in  die 
district  reaching  about  7,000  tons.  It  contains 
two  hospitals  and  a  public  library.  Fop.  9,019. 

BISCAY  {[Spanish  Vizcaya,  veth-ca-ya), 
Spain,  a  province,  forming  one  of  the  three 
Basque  provinces,  the  other  two  being  Alava 
and  Gmpuzcoa.  It  lies  near  the  northeast 
comer  of  Spain,  between  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay and  the  provinces  of  Santander,  Burgos, 
AUva  and  Guipuzcoa.  The  area  is  836 
square  miles;  the  population  was  estimated 
at  368^024  in  1914.  Hie  surface  is  generally 
mountainous;  the  principal  river  is  the  Ner- 
vion  or  Ibaizabal.  In  pomt  of  soil  and  natural 
productions  Biscay  is  one  of  the  least  favored 
provinces  of  Spain;  but  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants  has  converted  naturally  barren 
tracts  into  fruitful  fields  and  verdant  pastures. 
The  chief  crops  are  maize  and  barley.  Many 
fine  fruits,  especially  nectarines,  are  raised; 
walnuts  and  chestnuts  everywhere  abound  and 
form  a  considerable  e:qx>rt  to  England  and 
Germany.  The  cattle  are  of  a  small  and  in- 
ferior breed;  and  the  rearing  of  sheep  for 
wool  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  brushwood 
which  covers  a  great  part  of  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts and  tears  and  destroys  the  fleece.  Fi^ 
abound  along  the  coast  and  give  occupation  to 
a  great  number  ol  fishii^-btnts.  The  most 
important  mineral  is  iron,  whidi  is  found  of 
enellent  quality  throu^out  the  province  and 
is  extensively  worked  Lead,  copper  and  zinc 
also  occur.  The  inhabitants  of  Biscay,  who 
are  called  Basques,  are  brave,  active  and  in- 
dustrious. The  coital  of  Biscay  is  Bilbao 
(pop.  93,536). 

BISCAY,  Bay  of,  Roman  "Sinus  Aqulta- 
nicus,*  *Sinus  Cantabricus,*  *Cantaber  Oce- 
an us*  or  "Gallicus  Oceanus,*  and  French 
*Golf  e  de  Gascogne,*  called  the  Cantabrian  Sea ; 
that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  sweeps 
in  aloi^  the  northern  shores  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula  in  an  almost  straight  line  from  Cape 
Ort^l  to  Samt  Jeui  de  Luz,  at  the  western 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  thence  curves  north 
along  the  western  shores  of  France  to  the 
island  of  UshanL^  Its  extreme  widtti  is  about 
400  miles  and  its  length  about  the  same. 
The  depth  of  water  varies  from,  20  to  20(i 
fathoms,  bein^  greatest  along  the  northern 
shores  of  Spam.  The  whole  of  the  soutiiem 
coast  is  bold  and  rocky  and  great  parts  of  the 
French  shores  are  low  and  sandy.  The  bay 
receives  numerous  unimportant  streams  from 
the  mountains  of  Spain  and,  throng  the  riv- 


ers LoircL  Charente,  Gironde  and  Adour,  the 
waters  of  half  the  surface  of  France.  Its 
chief  ports  are  Santander,  Bilbao  and  San 
Sebastian,  in  Spain;  and  Bayonne,  Bordeaux, 
Rochefort,  La  Rochelle  and  Nantes,  in 
France.  Navigation  of  the  bay  is  proverbially 
trying  to  inexperienced  voyagers  and  is  fre- 
quenny  rendered  dangerous  by  the  prevalence 
of  stroiuf  winds,  especially  westerly  ones. 
Rennel  Current  sweeps  in  from  the  ocean 
round  the  northern  coast  of  Spain.  Consult 
^Transactions*  (Linnean  Society  of  London, 
series  2  'Zoology,'  London  1904-11). 

BISCBOLIE,  be-shal-ya,  Italy,  a  seaport 
town  in  the  province  of  Bari,  13  miles  east- 
southeast  of  Barletta,  on  a  rock  on  the  west- 
em  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  surrounded  by 
walls  and  in  general  badly  built.  It  has  a 
cadiedral,  a  dilapidated  castle,  a  seminary,  a 
hospital  and  the  mins  of  a  hospital  for  pil- 
grims founded  by  the  Crusaders.  The  port 
admits  vessels  of  small  burden  only.  The 
town  bein^  almost  destitute  of  water,  rain  is 
collected  m  large  cisterns  cut  in  tiie  solid 
rock.  The  neighborhood  produces  good  wine 
Important  fairs  are  held  here  twice  a  year. 
Pop.  34,425. 

BISCHOP,  bish'of,  Karl  Qustav  Chris- 
toph,  German  geologist  and  chemist:  b.  Nu- 
remberg, 18  /an.  17^;  d.  Bonn,  30  Nov.  187a 
He  studied  m  Erlangen;  became  professor  of 
chemistry  and  technology  there  in  1819  and 
professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  at 
Bonn  in  1822.  He  devoted  himself  especially 
to  geological  research  and  advanced  some  en- 
tirely new  opinions  in  regard  to  the  formation 
of  mountain  ranges,  on  which  he  wrote  three 
works.  He  also  made  a  series  of  important 
experiments  on  gases  in  coal  mines  and  safety 
lamps.  His  greatest  woii:,  ^Text-book  of 
Chonical  and  Physical  Geolonr'  (3d  ed, 
1863-66),  is  an  important  contiwntion  to  Ae 
development  of  that  phase  of  geological  re- 
search. 

BISCHOFF,   Joseph   Bduard  Konrad,' 

German  novelist:  b.  Niedergailbach,  9  Aug. 
1828;  d.  1910.  He  was  fitted  for  the  priest- 
hood, studying  at  the  Catholic  Seminary  at 
Munich  and  was  ordained  a  priest,  but  later 
gave  his  whole  attention  to  literaty  work  and 
wrote  a  number  of  novels  in  which  he  attacks 
the  Protestant  Reformation  and  the  modern 
movement  in  literature  and  science.  Among 
his  works  are  'Historical  Novels  concemir^ 
Frederick  II  and  his  Time> ;  .'WMjenfried' ; 
'Gustavus  Adolphus* ;  *The  Free  Thinkers* ; 
'The  Social  Democrats  and  their  Fathers'; 
'Otto  the  Great' ;  and  <The  New  C;od.> 

BISCHOFF,  Theodor  Ludwig  Wilhelm, 

German  physiologist :  b.  Hanover,  28  Oct 
1807;  d  Munich,  5  Dec.  1882.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Bonn;  was  lecturer  in  the  university 
there  in  1833;  and  professor  at  Heidelberg  in 
1836,  in  1844  he  was  at  Giessen  and  from 
1855-78  at  Munich.  His  chief  work  was 
a  series  of  books  on  the  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  man  and  some  of  the  higher  ani- 
mals and  his  'Evidence  of  the  Periodic  Ripen- 
ing and  lietachment  of  the  Ova,  independently 
of  Generation  in  Man  and  tiie  Mammals.*  He 
also  established  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid 
and  oxygen  in  the  blood  and  studied  the  dif- 
fervnce  between  man  and  the  anthr<^id  apes. 
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Biscuit,  ft  tliin  cake,  btked  until  crin^ 
and  dfy.  In  this  shafw  it  is  Icnowfl  in  the 
United  States  as  a  cracker;  the  name  ttlscnit . 
being  applied  to  a  soft  cake  made  from  dough 
raisra  witii  yeast.  Plain  biscuits  are  more  nu- 
tritious than  an  equal  weight  of  thread.,  but 
owing  to  their  hardness  and  -dryness,  they 
should  be  more  tiiOTOUghly  masticated  to  in- 
sure their  easy  digestion.  When  exposed  to 
moisture,  biscuits  are  apt  to  lose  their  brittle* 
ness  and  become  moldy,  hence  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  in  a  dry  atmosphere;  Digestive 
biscuits  consist  almost  entirely  of  bran.  Char- 
coal biscuits  contain  about  10  per  cent  of  pow- 
dered vegetable  charcoal.  Meat  biscuits,  which 
are  very  nutritious,  contain  eidier  extract  of 
meat,  or  lean  meat  which  has  been  dried  and 
ground  to  a  fine  powder. 

In  pottery,  articles  molded  and  baked  in 
an  oven,  preporatopr  to  tfie  glazing  and  burn- 
ing. In  the  biscuit  form,  pottery  is  porous, 
but  die  slate  slides  into  tfie  pores  and  fuses  in 
die  kiln,  forming  a  vttreons  coating 'to  die 
ware. 

BISHARRIN,  be-shvrSn'.  .a  group  of 
tribes  of  northeast  Africa,  forming  the  north- 
ern division  of  the  Beja,  said  to  be  the  Kush- 
ites  of  the  Bible.  They  live  between  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Nile  and  between  Egypt  and  Abys-  . 
sinia ;  they  are  nomadic  in  habit  and  nominally 
Mohammedans.  They  are  of  Caucasian  race 
and  speak  a  well-developed  Hamitic  language. 
The  grammar  has  been  compiled  by  Olmkvist 
CUpsaU  1881-85)  and  Reinisch  ^Vienna  18?3). 
Consult  Munzingen  <Osta£rikanische  Studiin* 
(Schaffbausen  1864). 

BISHOP,  Sm  Henry  RowIct,  Enghsh. 
musical  composer:  b.  London,  18  Nov.  17B6; 
d.>  30  A^il  1855.  He  was  trainml  to  his  pro- 
fession under  Simor  Btanchi,  composer  to  the 
London  Opera  House.  In  1809  his  first  im- 
portant operL  die  ^Circassian  Bride,*  was 
produced  at  Dmry  Lane  with  great  success; 
but  the  following  evening  the  theatre,  with 
the  score  of  Bishop's  opera,  ws  consumed  by 
fire.     Numerous  operas  and  other  musical 

Jieces  of  his  composition  now  followed  and 
rom  this  period  to  1826  upward  of  70  Ivories 
were  produced  fay  him.  Amoi^  others  may-  be 
mentioned  die  music  of  *Ginr  Mannering' ; 
<The  Slave>:  <The  MiUer  and  His  Men> : 
<Maid  Marian' ;  ^The  Virgin  of  the  Sun,*  and 
the  adaptations  of  ^The  Barber  of  Seville' 
and  the  'Marriage  of  Figaro.'  From  1810  to 
1824  he  acted  as  musical  composer  and  di- 
re^r  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  He  aUo  ar- 
ranged several  volumes  of  the  'Nttiomd  Mel- 
odies' and  completed  the  arrangeiMnt  of  dte 
music  for  Moore's  *Irish  Melodies,'  com- 
menced by  Sir '  Jcbn  Stevenson.  Jn  1826 
Bishop  produced  an  opera  called  'Aladdin,' 
which  was  not  successful.  He  was  elected 
Reid  professor  of  music  in  Edinbui^h  Uni- 
versihr  in  1841,  was  kni^ited  in  1842  and  in 
1848  became  professor  of  music  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  Some  of  his  work  is  the  nwst 
popular  of  all  music  among  English-speaking 
peoph,  particularly  his  setting  of  John  How 
ard  Payne's  «Honie  Sweet  Home*  and  «When 
the  Bloom  is  oh  die  Rye.*  His  manuscript 
scores  may  be  found  in  the  Ri^l  College  of 
Music  and  the  Liveifool  Free  Libiaiy.  ' 


BISHOP,  IsabelU  (Bud).  Emdish  andior 
and  traveler:  b.  Borotmibn^^  Hall,  Yoric- 
shire,  IS  Oct  1832;  d-TOet  1904.   She  be- 

fan  to  travel  at  the  age  of  22  and  made  her 
rst  tr^  abroad  in  1855,  when  she  visited 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  the  United  States 
and  afterward  circumnavigated  the  globe  diree 
times.  In  her  later  jrcars  she  spent  much  time 
in  Japan  and  the  Far  East  In  1892  she  was 
elected  the  first  Udy  feUow  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
gradiical  Socie^.  Sie  was  married  in  1881 
to  Dr.  John  Biihop,  who  died  five  years  later. 
Her  publications  mclude  *The  English  Wo- 
man m  America'  (1856)  ;  ^Six  Months  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands'  (1873) ;  'The  Hawaiian 
Archipelago'  (1875);  <A  Lady's  Life  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains'  (1874);  'Unbeaten  Tracks 
in  Japan'  (1880);  'Journeys  in  Persia  and 
Kurdistan'  (1892);  'Among  the  Tibetans' 
(t8P4):  <Korea  and  Her  N^ghbors'  (1898); 
<The  Yangtze  VaUey  and  Beyond'  {ISS9)', 
<Plcturer^m  Oiba'  (1900).  Her  <Ufe,'  iy 
A.  M.  Stoddard  was  pubushed  in  Loadm 
1907. 

BISHOP,  Joseph  fincklin,  American  au- 
thor and  government  official :  b.  Seekonk,  Mass. 
(now  East  Providence,  R.  L),  5  Seot.  1847. 
A  graduate  of  Brown  University,  after  sev- 
eral jrears'  editorial  eiqKrience  on  the  Tnbimef 
Evening  Post  and  Ghbe,  New  York  dty,  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  1  Sept.  1905.  He  wrote  'The 
Panama  Gateway'  (1913) ;  and  with  Robert 
E.  Pean^  'Uncle  Sam's  Panama  Canal  and 
World  History'  (1913).  His  previous  works, 
were  'Cheap  Money  Experiments'  (1892) ; 
'Our,  Political  Drama'  (1904);  issues  of  a 
New  Epoch'  (190*). 

BISHOPf  Ixmis  Pai^ftrea»  American  ohy- 
sician:  b.  New  Brunswick;  N.  J.,  14  March 
1864^  ,He  was  graduated  at  Rutgers  0)llege 
in  1885  and  at  the  New  York  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  in  18^.  He  was  resident 
physician  of  Samt  Luke's  Hospital,  New  Yorl^ 
in  1889-92  and  secreUry  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  and  chairman  of  its 
Section  of  Medicine  in  1900.  His  publications 
include  'Arteriosclerosis'  .(1914);  'Heart  Dis- 
ease,. Blood  Pressure  and  the  Nauheim  Treat- 
ment' (1914). 

'  BISHOP,  Seth  Scott  American  physician : 
b.  Fond  dtt  Lac.  Wis^  7  Feb.  1852.  In  his 
boj'hood  he  learned  the  printer's  trade  and 
edited  and  published  a  paper  called  The  Pen 
while  attending  Pooler  Institute,  a  printe 
sdbool,  setting  all  the  type  and  urinting  it  him- 
self. Before  graduating  from  Fooler  Institute, 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine.  Af- 
ter Ids  course  at  this  school,  he  was  a  student 
at  Beloit  CoUen  for  diree  years,  took  two 
courses  at  die  University  of  me  Ctty  of  New 
York,  medical  department  and  completed  his 
undergraduate  cdurse  at  CihicaRo  Medical  Col< 
lege,  now  the  Nordiwestem  University  Medi- 
cil  School,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
M.D.  in  1^6.  Among  other  institutions  which 
have  conferred  degrees  upon  him  are  the 
Chicago  Lew  School  and  the  Chicago  Sdiool 
of  Science.  He  did  post-graduate  work  in 
Qricaco  and  in  Berlin,  (jermany.  For  a  short 
time  he  practised  lus  profession  in  his  native 
town  and^tn  Rochester,  Minn.,  after  which,  in 
1879^  be  reamed  to  Chicago  where  he  has 
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practised  'contuitiousijr  since.  For  more  Iban 
15  years  he  was  engaged  in  generml  practice, 
but  afterward  made  a  specialty  of  diseases  of 
tlie  nose,  throat  and  ear.  In  order  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  his  special  practice  he  has 
devised  over  50  instruments  and  surgical  ap- 
pliances, discovered  campfaor-mentho^  which 
is  in  universal  use  now  in  various  conntrics. 
and  invented  new  methods  in  his  chosen  field 
of  woric;  has  taught  in  several  medical  col- 
leges of  Chicago  and  is  now  a  professor  of 
diseases  of  the  nose,  throat  and  ear  in  the 
Loyola  University  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Bishop  has  written  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  medical  journals  and  has  been  either 
editor  or  associate  editor  of  the  Illinois  Medi- 
cal Bulletin,  the  Medical  Examiner,  the  Ne-v 
York  Medical  Times  and  otfiers.  He  was  the 
head  surgeon  of  the  ear,  nose  and  throat  de- 
partment of  the  Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  and  served  on  its  staff  for  more 
than  IS  years.  He  has  written  extensively  in 
bis  special  field.  His  publications  include 
'Diseases  of  the  &ir.  Nose  and  Throat  and 
Their  Accessory  Cavities*  (4th  ed,  1906) 
and  <The  Ear  and  Its  Diseases*  (1906). 

BISHOP,  William  Henry,  Araericau  nov- 
elist :  b.  Hartford,  Corni^  7  Jan.  1847.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  18o7.  He  studied  artJii- 
tectur^  then  engaged  for  a  while  in  joumal- 
'  ism,  being  one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors 
of  the  Daily  Commercial'Times  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  From  18!Q  to  1902  he  was  instructor  in 
French  and  Spanish,  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale,  resigning  to  live  in  Europe. 
He  was  appointed  United  States  consul  to 
Genoa,  Italy,  1903,  and  was  transferred  to 
Palermo  1905,  which  post  he  resigned 
1910.  Since  _  then  he  has  lived  by  turns 
abroad  and  in  this  country,  his  main 
preference  being  for  quiet  rural  life.  He  was 
decorated  by  the  King  of  Italy  for  services- 
in  the  great  earthquake  at  Messma  1908. ""RTs 
poblished  works  are  ^Detmold*  (1879)  ;  *The 
House  of  a  Merchant  Prince*  (1882);  *Cboy 
Susan  and  Other  Stories*  (1884)  ;  <01d  Mex- 
ico and  Her  Lost  Provinces*  (1884) ;  'Fish 
and  Men  in  the  Maine  Islands'  (1885);  <Thc 
Golden  Justice*  (1887) ;  <A  House  Hunter  in 
Eurcq)e'  (1893);  'The  Brown  Stone  Boy  and 
Other  Queer  People,*  reissued  as  'Queer  Peo- 
ple* (r902);  'Sergeant  Von>  (1^);  'The 
Yellow  Snake,*  reissued  as  'Tons  of  Treas- 
ure' (1902);  <A  Pound  of  Cure*  (18M) ; 
'Writing  to  Rosina*  (1894);  <The  Faience 
Violin,'  translation  from  we  French  of 
Champfleury  (1893). 

BISHOP  (Sax.  biscop,  from  Gr  epitcopoa, 
a  superintendent),  in  the  Greek,  Latin  and 
Anglican  churches,  the  title  given  to  those  who 
are  of  the  highest  order  of  the  priesthood,  to 
the  successors  of  the  12  apostles,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  priests  who  are  the  successors 
of  the  72  disciples;  in  the  Methodist  EiHscopal  ■ 
and  Moravian  churches  and  in  the  Protestant 
churches  o£  Sweden,  Norway  and  Dcmnaric, 
the  title  given  to  the  highest  officers  m  the 
ministry,  who  arc  not,  however,  regarded  as 
a  distinct  order;  in  Germany  die  office  is 
hardly  more  than  titular  and  is  cMiferred  upcm 
princes  as  well  as  ecclesiastics.  The  name 
was  borrowed  by  the  first  Christiaiis  from  Ac 


languages  of  Gnece  And  Romt,  ki-irfilcb  it 

designated  a  civil  magistrate.  Thus,  Cicero 
was  at  one  time  *p%scopus  oree  campania. 
In  the  New  Testam^t  the  words  bishop  and 
presbyter,  or  priest  are  sometimes  inter- 
changed, as  in  Acts  xx,  17,  28;  and  Saint  John, 
in  his  last  two  epistles,  adopts  the  title  of 
priest  Yeti  as  maintained  m  Roman  CaUi- 
olic  writers,  it  does  not  follow  because  the 
names  priest  and  bishop  were  then  applied  in- 
distinctly, that  there  existed  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  episcopate  and  the  priesthood. 
*There  might  have  been  confusion  in  the 
names,*  says  Saint  lliimias,  *but  not  in  the 
character.*  The  identity  of  the  original  sig- 
nification of  the  words  'presbsrtcr*  and 
"bishop*  was  acknowledged  by  the  Christian 
fathers  Saint  Jerome  and  Saint  Augustine  in 
the  5th  centufy,  and  even  by  Pope  Urban  II 
at  the  end  of  the  Uth  century,  and  it  is  not 
dented  by  many  Episcopalians  even  at  the 
present  d»r.  By  the  Council  of  Trent,  how- 
ever, the  doctrine  which  placed  presWters  and 
bishops  originally  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  in  thejearly_  CHiurch  was  declared  a 
heresy,  thus  denying  to  the  bishops  of  the 
Church  the  priority  of  rank  which  they  claimed. 

Those  who  adhere  to  the  Episcopalian  form 
of  Church  government  and  at  0ie  same  time 
admit  the_  original  identity  of  presbyters  and 
bishops,  differ  from  the  Presbyterians  in  their 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  episcopal  authority. 
The  Episcopalians  maintain  that  even  before 
the  words  had  a  separate  meaning  attached  to 
them  the  distinction  between  bishops  and  sub- 
ordinate pastors  existed  in  fact  and  was  a 
r^^ular  ecclesiastical  institution,  those  who  held 
a  peculiar  andiority  over  ouers  h«ing  ap- 
pointed originally  by  (he  apostles.  The  Pres- 
byterians, on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  the 
audiority  that  was  undoubtedly  conceded  to 
certain  of  the  *bishopB*  or  'presbyters*  ¥dien 
they  met  to  consider  the  affairs  of  the  diurch, 
was  not  doe  to  any  formal  M>pointment,  but 
merdy  to  the  mntnal  agreement  of  the  assem- 
bled presbyters  and  that  this  distinction  was 
no  more  than  a  mark  of  respect  paid  to  some 
member  who  was  venerable  by  his  age  or  dis^ 
tinguished  his  piety.  But,  whichever  of 
these  two  theories  may  be  correct,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  at  a  comparatively  eaily 
period  in  die  history  of  the  Church  a  position 
of  autiiori^  was  acquired  by  the  pastors  of 
the  Christian  communities  belot^ing  to  cer- 
tain places,  and  that  these  came  to  oe  distin- 
gttitfaed  from  the  others  tbc  name  of 
bishops.  The  growth  of  this  audiority  was 
favored  by  the  doctrine  which  we  find  stated 
in  die  beginning  of  the  2d  century  with  rc^rd 
to  the  pnestlv  dignity  bdn^  a  peculiarly  divine 
institution.  The  more  this  doctrine  was  af- 
firmed the  higher  grew  the  claims  of  the 
bishops.  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  who  died  about 
115,  had  already  declared  every  bishop  to  be 
a  representative  of  Christ,  in  which  we  have 
the  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  At  apostolic 
succession,  ^t  n  to  s^,  the  doctrine  of  the 
transnusion  of  the  ministerial  authority  in 
unintemqMed  succession  from  Christ  to  the 
apostles  and  through  these  from  one  bishop  to 
another.  "By  (he  foundaticm  of  new  churches 
in  the  larger  towns  v^ich  were  affiliated  with 
the  orifl^nat  diurd»s  and  by  the  d^endenoe 
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ol  -ttiA  pmbyterg  'in  the  .ootmtnr  districts,  upoti 
thww  havii^  urban  charges,  me  autfaori^  of 
Ae  bbhaps  came  to  be  gradually  extmded 
orer  greater  or  lesser  dioceses ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  bishops  began  to  reserve  to  thero- 
scItcs  peculiar  privileges.  As  the  early 
Church  advanced  and  increased  in  growth,  the 
offices  and  iuiisdictio&  of  the  bishops  devel- 
(wcd  comspon^iH^  and-lnr  the  2d  century 
Ocw-  -duties  are  cksrty  marked  off  from  tw 
subordinate  clergy- 

WhSe  this,  uien,  was  the  position  of  the 
bishops  in  relation  to  the  presbyters,  th^  at 
first  considered  themselves  aft  standing,  on  a 
footing  of  eqitthty  in  relation  to  each  other. 
But  as  certain  of  the  presbyters  in  their  as- 
semblies had  acquired  a  priority  of  rank  over 
the  ol^rs,  it  gndiuilly  came  about  in  the 
same  way  that  the  bishop  of  the  diicf  cities 
(Jerusalem,  Anyoch,  Corinth,  Alexandria, 
CoBstanttnople^  Rome)  obtained  a  similar 
I^ecedence  among  the  bishops  and  received  the 
title  of  metropolitan  bishops;  and  very  early 
in  the  history  of  Christianity  we  find  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  claiming  to  be  the  head  of 
the  Qiurch  as  the  true  successor  of  Peter, 
whom  Christ  Himself  had  pronounced  to  be 
the  rock  on  which  he  would  build  his  Church. 
Roman  Catholic  writers  found  this  supremacy 
of  Peter  .upon  the  evidence  of  Scriptures^ 
upon  the  a  priori  argument  of  the  necessi^ 
of  one.  supreme  head  both  in  the  matter  of 
government  and  the  preservation  jof  the  integ- 
ri^  b£  doctrine  ana  upon  the  testimony  of 
early  ecclesiastical  writers,  who  witness  to  the 
tratution  of  the  universal  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  see. 

After  the  transfer  of  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  Constantinople,  this  city 
rapidly  rose  to  ecclesiastical  importance  and 
became  a  metropolitan  see.  Its  bishops  made 
claim  to  be  the  nrst  see  in  the  Christian  world 
after  Rome  on  account  of  the  imperial  digni^ 
of  the  city,  but  this  assumption  was  stoutly 
resisted  by  the  apostoKc  sees  of  the  East, 
whom  Rome  always  sustained  aeainst  Constan- 
tinople's claim.  After  the  Greek  schism,  Con- 
stantinople assumed  the  primacy  of  the  Gredc 
Church. 

The  practice  of  solemnly  investing  bishops 
with  thcu*  ofBces  dates  from  :the  7th  century. 
Alri;a^  in  die  5th  century  the  Popes  bad  be^n 
to  send  to  the  newly  elected  metropolitan  bish- 
ops (now  called  archbishops)  the  inllium,  a 
land  of  official  mantle  worn  by  archbishop^L  as 
a  token  of  their  sanction  of  the  choice.  Two 
centuries  later  it  became  the  custom  to  conse- 
crate bishops  by  investing  them  with  the  ring 
arid  crosier,  the  former  as  a  token  of  marriage 
with  the  Church,  the  latter  as  a  symbol  of  the 
pastoral  office.  Since  this  investiture  was  what 
gaVe  validi^  to  the  dection  6f  ttte  bidiops,  it 
became  the  source  of  long  continued  contests' 
between  the  Popes  and  the  temporal  sovereigns- 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  it^uential  position 
which  tike  bishops  occiq>ied  in  the  state  caused 
^e  temporal  rulers  to  be  desirous  of  keeping  the 
right  of  investiture  in  their  own  hands,  whilfe 
the  Popes  with  equal  determination  claimed 
the  rii^t  for  diemselves.  The  contest  was  most 
bitter  between  tbe  Popes  and  .flie  emperors  of 
the  Romans,  as  they  were  called  It  began  in 
the  Hth  century,  but  was  not  settled  till  1122, 
v.  hen  it  was  agr«ed  in  the  concordat  of  Wonna 


bMmHi  Pcvie  CaliKtiH  IX  and  the  Eaapecor 
Henry  V  that  the  election  of  bishops  should 
take  place  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,- 
under  the  (Urection  of  the  Emperor,  and  that 
the  spiritual  investiture  (with  ring  and  crosier) 
should  ronatn  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  while 
the  bishops  were  to  be  invested  with  the  tem- 
poral rights  of  their  office  by  the  Emperor, 
lilis  it  stiU  die  fundamental  law  of  the  Roman 
(^thoUc  Church  w^  regard  to  investiture:  '  Th«. 
election  to  a  bishopric  is  for  the  most  part 
in  the  hands  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the. 
cathedral  of  the  diocese;  but  in  some  cases 
it  is  a  right  of  the  territorial  sovereign.  In, 
any  case  papal  confirmation  is  requisite  before 
the  aiigiointment  is  complete.  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  in  England  are  appointed  exclusively 
bgr  die  Pop^ 

When  the  system  of  the  ecclesiastical  rule 
was  matured,  the  almost  absolute  autbori^ 
exerdsed  by  bishops  over  the  clergy  of  their 
dioceses;  thehr  intervention  in  the  secular  con- 
cerns of  the  governments,  to  which  they  soon 
rendered  themsdves  necessary  by  their  superior 
information  and  their  elevated  rank;  the  ad-, 
ministration'  of  ,the_  Church  revenues ;  and  their 
extensive  ecclesiastical  Sis  well  as  criminal  juris-, 
diction,  drew  them  into  the  vortex  of  secular 
affairs,  sometimes  at  spiritual  expense.  Still 
it  continued  to  be  the  bishop's  duty  to  teach 
and  preach  in  his  own  diocese,  to  watch  over. 
purit;y  of.  doctrine,  to  see  that  the  people  were 
provided  with  the  sacraments,  to  visit  the 
churches  in  his  diocese,  etc.  _  The  most  dis- 
tinctive functions  of  their  spiritual  office  re-i 
mained  as  they  still  are,  the  ordination  of  the 
clergy,  die  consecration  of  other  bishops,  the, 
confirmation  of  .  youth,  the  consecration  of 
churches,  etc.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the^  at- 
tached to  themselves  subordinate  or  assistant' 
bishops  called'  suffragans  or  coadjutors,  who 
often  had  entrusted  to  them  the  performance 
of  those  functions  which  more  especially  con- 
cerned the  Church.  The  episcopal  office  betns 
sucb  aa  we  have  described  it,  me  niibili^.-aiia 
even  die.  sons  of  princes  and  kings,  strove  b> 
obtain  a.  (fignity  which  was  as  honorable  as* 
it  .waa  profitable,  and  was  not  deemed  incom-' 
p«tiUe  with  festivitiefr  and  luxurious  <iitoy-< 
mentS-  The  splendid  establishments  which 
they  were  able  to  maintain  from  the  lar^e  reve-^ 
nnes  derived  chiefl^r  from  rich  donations  to 
their  diurcbes  by  piou»  devotees,  gave,  to  the 
bishops  of  Ciermanv  particolarbr.  a  de- 
gree of  <Ugni^.  Thmr  became  prinCes  of  the 
empire,  and  their  uinuence  on  public  affairs 
was  highly  important 

The  Reformation  lessened  the  number  of 
bishops,  and  though  in  some  of  the  Protestant 
countries  of  the  north  of  Europe  the  higher 
clet^  have  retained  the  tide  of  bishop,  yet 
they  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  former 
revenues  z/id  privileges,  though  in  neither  of 
these  {Orticulars  have  those  '  of  England  any 
reason  to  complain.  The  Anglican  Church  has 
left  to  its  bishops  more  authority  dian  die  rest, 
and  this  is  one  reason  why  it  bears  the  name  of 
Episcopal  To  them  belong  ordination,  confir- 
mation, the  consecration  of  churches,  toe  licens- 
ing of  curates,  and  institution  to  benefices.  They 
receive  their  appointment  from  the  Crown.  In 
Prussia,  thfHigh  the  majority  of  the  population 
are  Protestants,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
reoeiye  Bn  annual  allowance  from  the  state. 
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BISHOPS  BOOK— BISKARA 


Some  Ushops  in  the  Roman  Cath^  Church 
are  nontlnaUy  in  chai«e  of  dioceses  in  conn- 
tries  which  do  not  adcnowle^K  the  Christian 
faith.  The  dioceses  of  such  biuiops  are  said  to 
lie  in  pariibus  infidehum  (in  parts  belonging 
to  unbelievers),  and  they  ar«  chiefly  those  Aat 
were  wrested  from  Hie  Christian  Chnrch  by 
the  Mohammedans. 

The  anointment  of  bishops  wu  one  of  4iie 

Sievances  of  tiie  American  colonists ;  few 
ings  more  exasperated  them  dian  die  scheme 
of  appointing  and  sendii^  out  a  Inshop  from 
England.  It  is  said  that  there  was  a  project 
of  making  Dean  Swift  bishop  of  the  American 
colonies.  In  1771,  at  the  instance  of  the  clergy 
of  New  York  and  New  Jers^,  the  plan  was 
again  urged.  The  clergy  of  Virginia  generally 
assented,  but  throu^out  America  the  dissent- 
ers and  die  Episcopal  laity  opposed.  After 
the  Revolution  the  case  was  altered  The  first 
Episcopal  Mshop,  Samud  Seabury,  of  Connec- 
ticut, was  consecrated  Scotch  non-juring 
bishops  in  1^.  The  Methodists  began  to  use 
the  term  bishop  in  1787.  The  first  Roman 
Cadiolic  bishop,  John  Carroll,  of  Baltimore,  was 
consecrated  in  179(X  $ee  Abchbishop;  Ap- 
0ST(H.ic  Succession. 

Bibliography. —  Baur,  <  Christianity  and  the 
Church  in  the  First  Three  Centuries*  (Tiibingen 
1853) :  Dollinger,  'The  First  Age  of  the 
Church^  i^Tig.  trans.  Oxenham,  London  1866) ; 
Hatch,  'OrfKintzation  of  the  Early  Christian 
Churches'  (London  1881) ;  Liphtfoot,  'Saint 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians '  (London 
1868);  Jungfer,  *Dic  Unterschiede  zwischen 
der  Fapstwahl  und  den  Bishopwahlen  nach 
dem  gemeinen  Kirchenrecht  *  ( Boma-Leipzig 
1909)  ;  Moberhr,  'Ministerial  Priesthood*  (Lon- 
don 1896) :  Reville,  *Les  origines  de  1'  6pt5Co- 
pat*  (Fans  1894):  Wordsworth,  'Thet^hUus 
Anglicanus*  (London  1843). 

BIBHOP-AUCKLAND,  En^d,  maiket 
town,  in  die  county  and  nine  mues  southwest 
from  the  city  of  Duriiam,  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence at  the  con6uence  of  the  (^aunless  with 
the  Wear  and  has  much  improved  in  recent 
times.  Near  it  is  Auckland  Palace,  the*  epis- 
copal residence,  which  covers  about  five  acres 
of  a  park  of  800  acres;  its  site  was  selected 
during  the  rei{p  of  Edward  I  (1272-1307). 
Among  its  bnildiiws  are  a  free  grammar 
school  (fotmded  1605),  Saint  Anne  CSiapel, 
Edgar  Memorial  Hall,  L^tfoot  Church  In- 
stitute and  die  Tenqierince  Halt  Iron  found- 
mg  and  coal  mining  are  the  chief  industries. 
Pop.  131834. 

BISHOP'S  BOOK,  a  handbook  of  in- 
struction and  doctrine  compiled  in  1S37  by  a 
committee  of  bishops  and  ministers  of  the 
Anglican  Cliurch.  It  is  to  be  found  in  'Form- 
ularies of  the  Faith  Put  Forth  W  Authority 
During  the  Reign  of  Heniy  VIII.*  Consult 
Hardwick,  'Reformation*  (London  1856). 

BISHOPS'  SCHOOLS.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  history  of  modem  schools,  the  bishops 
were  the  chief  educators  and  directors  of  edu- 
cators, and  their  schools  were  the  chief  seats 
of  education  throughout  western  Europe.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  at  what  date  the  public 
schools  of  grammar  and  of  rhetoric  were 
siwerseded  the  episcopal  schools.  In  the 
6th  century,  however,  there  is  record  of  the 


identification  of  the  ^iscopal  office  with  dial 
of  the  sdioolmaster.  This  waa  not  effected 
whhoot  oi^msition.  But  the  necessity  of  teach- 
ing  the  gospel  to  converts  brought  in  the  obvi- 
ous need  of  knowledge  of  Latin  grammar, 
since  it  was  considered  sacrilegious  to  trans- 
late the  sacred  words  into  the  heathen  tongues. 
Augustine  doubtless  set  up  a  school  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  En^and.  In  Bede's 
'Ecclesiastical  History*  we  have  a  record 
of  a  grammar  school  at  Canterbury.  From 
this  school  the  movement  spread  to  France. 
In  England  in  635,  Paulinus,  first  bishop 
of  York,  introduced  a  song  school,  simi- 
lar to  the  one  founded  by  Pope  Gregory  at 
Rome.  Theodore  and  Tobias,  bi^op  of  Rodies- 
ter,  were  well  known  teachers  of  grammar 
and  fbetoric  .^chbishop  Egbert  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Edielbert,  are  mentioned  by  Alcuin  in 
^0  as  learned  teachers  of  the  seven  liberal 
arts.  From  the  end  of  the  8th  century,  the 
bishop  himself  ceased  to  teach  in  the  secular 
cadiedrals  in  most  cases,  and  the  duties  of 
instruction  and  its  supervision  devolved  upon 
the  schoolmaster  or  diancellor  of  the  church 
and  his  assistants.  The  monastic  cathedrals 
retained  the  double  function  of  the  Usbop. 
Througjiout  the  13th  and  Udi  centuries  we 
find  references  to  the  Ushop's  supervision  of 
schools.  The  Reformation  caused  the  schools 
to  be  made  part  of  the  new  cathedral  founda- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  brought  the  bishops 
into  direct  connection  widi  all  of  the  schools. 
Henry  VIII,  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
appealed  to  the  bishops  for  aid  in  supervising 
the  religious  tenets  of  schoolmasters.  The 
canons  of  the  (Zhurch  and  the  Orders  of  Privy 
Council  on  successive  occasions  in  1559,  1580 
and  1603  forbade  any  schoolmaster  to  teadi 
without  the  license  of  the  Ushop.  This  in- 
cluded even  the  elementary  schools.  After  the 
commonwealth,  the  bishop's  jurisdiction  was 
restricted  to  g:rammar  or  classical  schools. 
It  was  not  until  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of 
1869  that  the  bishop  ceased  to  have  the  ri^t  to 
interfere  with  secondary  schools.  The  sdiools 
were  finally  freed  from  all  denominational  re- 
striction by  the  act  of  1902,  which  transferred 
all  supervisory  power  to  the  board  of  education. 

BISHOPS    SUFFRAGAN,   a   class  of 

bishops  in  England  appointed  by  the  Crown  to 
take  the  places  of  the  early  bishops  in  pariibus. 
who  were  assistants  to  the  active  bisht^  of 
English  sees,  and  who  held  their  warrant  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  bishops  to  whom  they  were 
assigned.  They  were  distinguished  from  suf- 
fragan bishops  in  the  (^urdi  of  Ei^land,  as 
every  regular  Inshop  was  a  suffragan  of  his 
superior  or  metropolitan, 

BISKARA,  bSs'kf-ril,  or  BISKRA,  Al- 
geria, a  town  situated  at  the  southern  base  of 
the  last  spurs  of  the  Aures  Mountains,  about 
120  mites  south-southwest  of  Constanttne.  The 
railway  from  Philippeville,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, terminates  here.  It  is  situated  in  a  fer~ 
tile  oasis  three  miles  long,  containing  l50,(X)O 
date  palms  and  numerous  other  fruit  trees,  and 
is  die  southernmost  point  of  tourist  travel  in 
Algeria.  It  is  an  important  militaty  post,  and 
there  are  sulfAur  springs  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  climate  is  one  of  the  driest  on  the  globe. 
Pop.  of  commune  (1911)  10,606. 
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BISMARCK,  Fiiedikh  Vnibehn,  (Conirr 
von),  German  general :  b.  Windheim,  West- 
phalia, 28  July  1783;  d.  IS  July  186a  In  1796 
he  entered  the  army  of  Hanover  as  an  ensign, 
and  in  ISM  was  attached  to  the  Hanoverian 
legion  in  the  English  army.  As  the  result  of 
a  due!  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  English  serv- 
ice. He  entered  that  of  the  King  of  Wtirtem- 
berg,  in  1807,  and  was  soon  after  appointed 
captain  of  cavalry.  During  tbe  campaign  in 
Russia,  Imi  served  under  the  command  of  Ney, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  Beresina.  He 
was  made  a  prisoner  at  Leipzig,  but  returned 
to  Wiirtemberg  in  1813.  In  1815  he  received 
the  title  of  count;  in  1819  he  was  appointed 
brigadier-general.  In  1828  Count  Bismarck  in- 
troduced his  system  of  cavalry  tactics  into  the 
Danish  arm^,  and  was  soon  after  anwinted 
commander-in-cliief  of  the  cavalty  of  Wiirtem- 
beiv.  He  published  several  military  treatises, 
and  also  a  work  upon  Russia. 

BISMARCK,  N.  D„  capital  city  of  North 
Dakota^  coun^-seat  of  Burlei^  county,  on 
the  Missouri  River,  on  the  main  transconti- 
nental line  of  the  Northern  Pacific ;  division 
point  on  the  Minneapolis,  Saint  Paul  and  S.  Ste. 
Marie  Railway;  terminal  for  the  Chicago  Mil- 
waukee &  Saint  Paul  Railway,  194  miles  west 
of  Fargo,  12  hours  from  Minneapolis  and  Saint 
Paul,  24  hours  from  Chicago.  Notable  insti- 
tutions are  the  State  capital  buildings,  costing 
$1,000,000;  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln,  modern  mil- 
itary post  costing  $1,000,000,  last  command  o£ 
Custer;  United  States  Indian  School;  $150,000 
Federal  building,  housing  department  of  jus- 
tice; district  oinces  of  department  of  animal 
husbandry;  United  States  land  office;  local  and 
district  postal  service  heads;  Burlei^  county 
court-house;  municipal  auditorium  erected 
people  at  cost  of  $75,000.  finest  theatre  be- 
tween Minneapolis  and  Helena,  MonL;  Bis- 
marck and  Saint  Alexius  hospitals;  two  largest 
sanatoriums  in  State,  with  more  than  200  pri- 
vate guest  rooms ;  seven-story  hotel  McKenzie, 
largest  between  Twin  Cities  and  coast;  four- 
story  Grand  Pacific  hotelj  covering  quarter- 
block;  State  armory  of  national  guard;  Came- 
me  library  costing,  with  site,  $40,000;  State 
fibrary  and  historical  museum ;  proposed  site 
of  large  German  Evangelical  and  Mediodist 
Episcopal  colleges.  Bismarck  is  base  of  Mis- 
souri River  navigation  for  distance  of  1,500 
miles  and  is  home  of  a  modern  fleet  of  a  dozen 
packet  steamers.  The  Missouri  River  is  spanned 
at  this  point  by  the  only  bridge  over  that  stream 
in  North  Dakota,  costing  $1,500,000;  counties 
of^  Morton  and  Burleigh  are  now  bonding  for 
ibird  of  million  for  construction  of  a  wagon 
bridge.  City  has  unlimited  supply  of  pure,  soft 
water,  pumped  from  Missouri  river  and  clari- 
fied ;  several  miles  of  handsome,  boulevard 
*White  Way,*  has  9  miles  of  paving  under 
way;  adequate  sewer  and  storm  drainage  sys- 
tems; gas  and  electricity  for  cooking  and 
lighting,  with  electric  cooking  rate  equivalent 
to  dolUr  gas;  street  railway  service;  taxi- 
service;  co-operative  merchants'  delivery.  As- 
sessed Araluation  of  $2,500,000;  city  tax  rate 
of  18.4  mills,  lowest  of  any  incorporated  town 
in  North  Dakota.  Industries  include  immense 
flour  mills,  elevators,  stone  and  brick  and  pot- 
tery works;  flax  fibre  mill;  stock-food  manu- 
factories; largest  greenhouses  and  nurseries  in 
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dw  State*  oldest  seedhouse  in  North  DaJrotd; 
large  packing  plants.  Is  publishing  centre  for 
JitH  Jam  Jetns,  the  Northern  Farmer,  Public 
Opinion  and  other  periodicals  of  large  general 
circulation ;  has  three  daily  and  weddy  news- 
papers and  number  of  monthly  technical  and 
secular  publications.  Trading  centre  for  area 
200  miles  square ;  jobbing  centre  for  dis- 
trict extending  west  into  Montana;  has  50 
larf^e  wholesale  and  jobbing  houses ;  distributes 
more  automobiles  and  more  farm  implements 
than  any  other  city  but  one  in  North  Dakota. 
Three  national  banks  with  resources  of  $4,500,- 
000;  substantial  building  and  loan  association; 
home  office  of  the  Provident  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  North  Dakota.  In  1883  it  was  made 
the  capital  of  Dakota  Territory  and  in  1889 
became  the  cxpHaX  of  North  Dakota.  Bis- 
marck adopted  the  ccmimission  form  of  govern- 
ment-in  1913.  The  North  Dakota  Industrial 
Exposition  is  held  in  Bismarck'  in  October  of 
each  year.   Pop.  (1910)  5,443;  (1915)  7,246. 

G.  N.  Keniston, 
Secretary  of  the  Bismarck  Commercial  Club. 

BISMARCK  ARCHIPELAGO,  a  group 
of  islands  constituting  a  German  colony, 
formed  in  1885,  under  agreement  with  the 
British  government,  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
New  Britain  Archipelago  widi  adjacent  islands. 
The  principal  islands  of  the  group  He  off  the 
northwestern  coast  of  New  Guinea.  "The 
largest  of  them  are  Neupommem  (formerly 
New  Britain),  and  Neumecklenbure  (formerly 
New  Ireland).  The  group  includes  the  Ad- 
miralty Isles,  the  French  Islands,  the  Duke  of 
York  Islands,  New  Hanover  and  several 
others.  The  combined  area  of  the  group  is 
about  18,000  square  miles,  and  they  have  a 
population  of  about  200,000,  mostly  Papuans. 
■The  Bismarck  Archipelago  was  captured  by 
the  Australian  fleet  on  12  Sept  1914. 

BISMARCK-SCHdNHAUSBN,  Herbert 
Nikolana  von,  Pkino^  hSr'birt  nSc'o-lows 
bes'iuark-shenTiow-sen,  German  statesman:  b. 
Berlin,  28  Dec.  1849;  d.  Friedrichsnihe,  Prussia, 
18  Sept.  1904;  son  of  Otto  Eduard  Leopoli 
Prince  von  Bismarck-Schonhausen.  He  served 
as  councillor  to  the  London  embassy;  18S2'-84; 
was  Under-Secretary  of  State  in  1885,  and  n^o- 
tiated  the  Anglo-Cjerman  treaty  of  that  year; 
and  Secretary  of  State  1886-90.  In  1889,  the 
Emperor  conferred  on  him  the  first  class  of  the 
Order  of  the  Red  Eagle.  When  his  father  re- 
signed in  1890,  Herbert  withdrew  from  the 
diplomatic  service  and  remained  upon  his 
estate  for  several  years.  In  1893  and  1898  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Conservative  patrty  in  the 
Reichstag.  His  speeches  are  pubhshed  under 
the  title,  'Politische  Reden>  (1899). 

BISMARCK-SCHONHAUSEN,  Otto 
Eduard  Leopold  von,  Pbince,  of  a  noble 
family  of  the  *Mark*  (Brandenburg) :  b. 
Schonhausen,  1  April  1815;  d.  30  July  1896.  He 
studied  at  (^ttingen.  Berlin  and  Greifswald;  . 
entered  the  army  and  became  lieutenant  in  the 
Landwehr.  After  a  brief  interval  devoted  to 
his  estates  and  to  the  office  of  inspector  of 
dikes,  he  became  in  1846  a  member  of  the 
provincial  Diet  of  Saxony.  And  later  heentered 
the  Diet  of  Prussia,  when  he  began  to  attract 
attention  as  an  ultra  Royalist.  He  opposed 
the  scheme  of  a  German  emjure  as  proposed  by 
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the  Frankfort  Parliament  of  1849.  His  diplo- 
matic career  began  in  1851,  when  he  vras  ap- 
pointed Prussian  member  of  the  resuscitated 
German  Diet  at  Frankfort.  In  the  Diet,  he  gave 
open  expi:ession  to  the  long-felt  discontent  with 
the  predominance  of  Austria,  and  demanded 
equal  rights  for  Prussia.  He  remained  at 
Frankfort  till  1859,  when  he  beheld  in  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Italian  War  an  opportunity  of 
ireeing  Prussia  and  Germany  from  the  domi- 
nance of  Austria.  In  the  spring  of  1862  King 
William,  on  the  urgent  advice  of  the  Prince 
of  Hohenzollem,  transferred  Bismardc  as 
Ambassador  to  Paris,  in  order  to  give  him  an 
insight  into  the  politics  of  the  Tuileries.  Dur- 
infi  his  short  stay  at  Paris  Bismarck  ^sited 
London,  and  had  interviews  with  the  leading 
politicians  of  the  time,  includii^  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  and  Disraeli.  In  the  autumn  Bismarck 
was  recalled,  ^o  take  the  portfolio  of  the  Min- 
tstiy  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  presidency 
of  the  Cabinet.  Not  bdng  able  to  pass  the 
organization  bill  and  the  budget,  he  closed  the 
chambers  (October  18^),  announcing  to  the 
deputies  that  the  King's  government  would  be 
obliged  to  do  without  tneir  sanction.  When 
the^onflict  era,"  as  it  was  called,  approached 
a  crisis,  the  death  of  the  Kin^  of  Denmark  re- 
opened the  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  and 
excited  a  fever  of  national  German  feeling, 
which  Bismarck  was  adroit  enough  to  work  so 
as  to  aggrandize  Prussia  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  Elbe  duchies.  Having  disposed  of  the 
Danish  trouble,  Bismarck  carried  out  a  similar 
policy  toward  Austria  which  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  Austria  in  the  war  of  1866. 

The  action  of  France  in  regard  to  the  can- 
didature of  Prince  Leopold  o£  Hohenzollem 
for  the  throne  of  Spain  gave  Bismarck  the_  op- 
portunity of  carrying  into  action  the  intensified 
feeling  of  unity  among  Germans.  During  the 
war  of  1870-71,  Bismarck  was  the  spokesman 
of  Germany;  he  it  was  that  in  February  1871 
dictated  the  terms  of  peace  to  France.  Having 
been^  made  a  count  in  1866,  he  was  now  created 
a  prince  and  chancellor  of  the  German  empire. 
Following  the  Peace  of  Frankfort  (10  May 
1871),  the  sole  aim  of  Btsmardc's  policy,  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  was  to  consolidate  the 
young  empire  of  his  own  creation.  Thus,  con- 
ceiving the  unity  of  the  nation  and  the  author- 
ity of  its  government  to  be  endangered  by  the 
Catholic  _  Church  and  its  doctrine  of  papal 
infallibility,  he  embarked  on  that  long  and 
bitter  stru^le  with  the  Vatican^  called  the  Kul- 
turkampf,  m  the  course  of  which  the  Imperial 
and  Prussian  parliaments  passed  a  series  of 
most  stringent  measures  (Falk  or  May  laws) 
against  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  But  Bismarck 
had  underrated  the  resisting  power  of  the 
ChurcK  and  motives  of  political  expediency 
gradually  led  him  to  modify  or  repeal  the  most 
oppressive  of  the  anti-papal  edicts,  leaving  the 
Catholics  virtual  masters  of  the  field.  Other- 
wise, his  domestic  policy  was  marked,  amot»: 
other  tilings,  by  a  reformed  coinage,  a  codifi- 
cation of  law,  a  nationalization  of  uie  Prussian 
railways  (as  a  preliminary  step  to  imperial 
state  lines),  6scai  reform  m  the  direction  of 
making  the  empire  self-supporting  (that  is,  in- 
dependent of  matricular  contributions  from  its 
component  states),  repeated  increase  of  the 
army  and  the  r^^ar  voting  of  its  estimates 


for  seven*  years  at  a  time  (militaty  septennate), 

Ute  introduction  of  a  protective  tariff  (1879), 
and  the  attempt  to  combat  social,  democracy. 

In  1884  Bismarck  inaugurated  the  career  of 
Germany  as  a  colonizing  power,  a  new  depart- 
ure which  brought  him  into  sharp  but  temporary 
conflict  with  the  England  of  Gladstone.  For  the 
rest,  his  foreign  policy  mainly  aimed  at  isolating 
France  and  rendering  her  incapable  of  forming 
anti-(jerman  alliances.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
gradually  combined  the  central  powers  of 
Europe  into  a  peace  league,  aiming  at  counter- 
acting the  aggressiveness  of  Russia  and  France, 
separately  or  comtnned,  on  the  Danube  or  the 
Rhine.  The  nucleus  of  this  peace  league  was 
formed  in  1879  by  the  Austro-C^nnan  Treaty 
of  Alliance  (published  in  February  1888)  which 
luly  formal^  jtuned  in  1686^  and  whi^  entitles 
Bismarck  to  be  called  the  'peacemaker*  and 
the  "peacdeeepei*  of  Europe,  a  character  he 
first  publicly  acquired  when,  as  "honest  broker* 
between  Austria  and  Russia,  he  presided'  over 
the  Berlin  Congress  in  1878.  The  phrase,  *man 
of  blood  and  iron,*  is  based  on  the  Iron  Chan- 
cellor's own  use  of  the  words  in  a  speech  in 
1862,  a  much  misrepresented  remark,  as  Bis- 
marck afterward  explained  in  his  *Auto- 
biography.  * 

Bismarck's  life  was  often  threatened,  and 
twice  actually  attempted  —  once  at  Berlin  in 
1866,  just  before  the  Bohemian  campaign,  by 
Ferdinand  Cohen  (or  Blind),  a  crazy  youth 
who  aimed  at  making  himself  the  instrument 
of  poimlar  dissatisfaction  with  Bismarck,  as  the 
champion  of  absolutism  and  the  fancied  apostle 
of  a  fratricidal  war;  and  again  in  1874  at  iQs- 
singen,  by  a  Roman  Catholic  tinsmith  named 
KuTlmann,  who  was  a  product  of  Ultramontane 
fury  engendered  by  the  May  laws. 

Emperor  William  died  9  March  1888.  The 
short  reign  of  Emperor  Frederick  followed  and 
then  Will  iiam  II  ascended  the  throne.  Resultant 
friction  led  to  Bismarck's  resignation  on  18 
March  1890.  Many  explanations  have  been 
given  —  that  Bismarck  objected  to  the  labor 
rescripts,  that  he  opposed  the  abolition  of  the 
laws  against  socialists,  that  he  would  not  tol- 
erate the  Emperor's  direct  consultation  with 
the  other  ministers  or  the  parliamentary  leaders. 
After  the  war  with  Denmark,  King  William 
had  made  Bismarck  a  count  After  the  con- 
quest of  France,  Emperor  William  had  named 
him  prince.  Emperor  William  II  gave  him 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Lauenbuiv.  When  Bis- 
marck's 81st  birthday  was  celebrated  in  1896, 
a  reconciliation  took  place  between  the  prince 
and  his  sovereign,  and  the  Emperor  visited 
Bismarck  at  Friedrichsruhe.  where  the  states- 
man died  two  years  laiter. 

Bibliography.— '  Bismarck,  *  Autobiography* 
or  'Bismarck  the  Man  and  the  Statesman : 
being  the  reflections  and  reminiscences  of  Otto 
Prince  von  Bismarck,  written  and  dictated  by 
himself  after  his  retirement  from  office'  (2 
vols.,  trans,  by  Butler,  New  York) ;  Ashley, 
<Social  Policy  of  Bismarck'  (New  York  1913)  ; 
Busch,  *Bismarck:  Some  Secret  Pages  of  his 
History*  (2  vols..  New  York  1899) ;  Dawson, 
'Bismarck  and  State  Socialism*  (London 
1890) ;  Lowe,  'Prince  Bismarck'  (London 
1885)  ;  Matter,  'Bismarck  et  son  temps'  (Paris 
1908)  ;  Mareks.  'Bismarck,  eine  Biographie' 
(Stuttgert   1909);   Munroe-Smith,  'Bismarck 
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and  German  Unity>  (New  Yoric  1896) :  SybeL 
^Tbe  Founding  of  die  German  Empire*  (/ 
vols-  New  Yoik  1398} ;  Whitman,  <Personal 
Remmiscences  of  Pnnce  BUmarck*  (New 
York  1903). 

BISMILLAH,  Arabic  «In  the  Name  of 
God,^  a  contraction  o£  bi  =  tn,  ism™ name, 
AIlahi™o£  God.  Every  sureh  or  verse  of  the 
Koran  begins  with  "Bismillahi  er-Rahmani  er- 
Rahim*=*In  the  Name  of  the  All  Compas- 
sionate God.* 

BISMUTH,  biz'm&th.  a  metallic  element, 
first  accurately  described  by  Pott  in  1739.  It 
was  known  before  that  time^  but  bad  been 
previMHty  confounded  with  antimony  and 
zinc,  which  it  resemUes  to  some  «xtent  Bi^ 
muth  occurs  in  nature  in  the  metallic  fcnrm, 
always  in  small  quantities,  and  generally  asso- 
ciated with  copper,  lead,  cobalt  nickeL  arsenic, 
silver,  tin  or  rarely  iron.  It  is  found  in 
various  form— 'massive,  granular,  reticulated 
and  arborescent.  _  Severid  ores  of  it  also  are 
known,  from  which  the  metal  may  be  easily 
(Stained  by  roasting  and  smelting.  The  prin- 
cipal supply  in  Europe-  comes  from  Saxony, 
but  considerable  quantities  are  obtained  from 
Austria,  Korwa)%  England,  Spain  and  New 
South  Wales.  The  largest  known  deposits  are 
those  of  Bolivia  where  it  is  found  as  the 
hydrated  oxide.  In  _  Mexico  it  is  found  as 
carbonate.  Native  bismuth  is  found  in  Cali- 
fornia but  in  very  small  quantities.  Small 
amounts  have  been  r^Kurted  from  Utah.  Hie 
total  consumption  of  the  metal  probably  does 
not  greatly  exceed  50  tons  per  annum  and  the 
demand  for  it  is  so  variable  that  the  price  has 
ranged  all  the  way  from  50  cents  to  $5  a 
pound.  Bismuth  is  a  grayish-white  metal  with 
a  peculiar  reddish  tone,  as  compared  with  other 
white  metals,  and  is  highly  crystalline,  and  so 
brittle  that  it  can  be  readily  pulverized.  It  melts  at 
510*  R,  and  boils  in  the  vicinity  of  2300°  F. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  about  9.82  at  54°  F.,  that 
of  the  melted  metal.  Just  above  the  point  of 
fusion,  being  10.06.  Its  specific  heat  is  about 
0.030  at  oroinaiy  temperatures,  and  0.036  just 
above  the  melting  point  Its  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion Is  about  0.000736  per  degree  Fahren- 
heit, its  conductivity  for  heat  is  about  one- 
fiftieth  of  that  of  silver  and  its  electrical  re- 
sistance at  32°  F.  is  1.15  times  that  of  mercury 
at  the, same  temperature.  Bismuth  19  readily 
recognized  by  the  spectroscoi>e,  as  it  shows  a 
large  number  of  characteristic  lines.  Its 
chemical  symbol  is  Bi,  and  its  atomic  weight  is 
208.5  in  the  scale  where  O  =  16.  It  has  tensile 
strength  of  6,400  pounds  per  square  inch.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authorities^  the  specific  gravity 
of  metallic  bismuth  is  dimmished  by  pressure;, 
but  Spring  has  shown  diat  this  is  not  the  case.' 
He  su^ected  a  sample  whose  specific  gravis 
was  9,804  to  a  pressure  of  20,000  atmospheres, 
and  found  diat  the  specific  gravity  rose  to 
9.856,  while  a  second  compression  increased  it 
still  further,  to  9.863.  Bismuth  expands  upon 
solidifying,  but  Tribe  has  shown  that^  this 
expansion  does  not  take  place  until  immediately 
after  the  con|[elation  of  the  metal.  Bismuth  is 
die  most  diamagnetic  substance  known,  a 
sphere  of  it  being  sensibly  repelled  by  a  magnet. 
It  has  marked  thermo-electric  properties  also, 
on  account  of  which  it  is  mudi  used  in  con- 
nection with  antimony  in  laboratories  in  .the 


construction  of  delicate  thermopiles.  In  the 
arts,  metallic  bismuth  is  used  chiefly  in  the 
preparation  _  of  alloys.  By  adding  a  small 
amount  of  it  to  lead,  that  metal  may  be  hard- 
ened and  tou^ened.  An  alloy  consisting  of 
three  parts  of  lead  and  two  of  bismuth  has  10 
times  the  hardness  and  20  times  the  tenacity  of 
pure  lead.  The  alloys  of  bismuth  with  both 
tin  and  lead  are  extremely  fusible,  and  take 
fine  impressions  of  casts  and  molds,  owing  to 
their  property  of  expanding  at  the  moment  of 
solidifying.  An  iXloy  of  one  part  of  bismuth, 
two  parts  of  tin,  and.one.part  of  lead,  is  used 
by  pewter  woricers  as  a  soft  solder,  and  by 
soap-makers  for  molds.  An  alloy  ccmtaining 
five  parts  of  bismutK  two  of  tin  and  three  of 
lead  melts  at  199°  F.,  and  is  somewhat  used 
for  stereotyping,  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
metallic  writing  ^>encils.  Thorpe  gives  the 
following  proportions  for  the  beitter  known 
fusible  metals,  into  which  bismuth  enters : 

Newton's:  Bismuth,  50;  lead,  3125;  tin, 
1&7S.   Melts  at  202°  I^. 

Rose's:  Bismuth,  50;  lead,  2&10;  tin,  24^10, 
Melts  at  203°  F. 

D'Arcet's:  Bismuth,  50;  lead,  25;  tin,  25. 
Melts  at  201°  P.  (If  250  parts  of  meniuty  are 
also  added,  die  resulting  alloy,  or  amalgam, 
melts  at  113°  F.) 

Wood's:  Bismuth,  50;  lead,  25;  tin,  12.50; 
cadmium,  12.50.   Melts  at  149''  F. 

Lipowitz's:  Bismuth,  50;  lead,  2&.90;  tin, 
1^78:  cadmium,  10.40.  Melts  at  149*  F. 

Guthrie's  <eutectic*  alloy:   Bismuth,  50; 
lead,  20.55;  tin,  21.10;  cadmium,  14.03.  Melting 
point  not  d^nitely  stated,  but  said  to  be  ^very  ' 
low.*   See  FusiSLE  Metals.  . 

The  action  of  heat  upon  some  of  the  fore- 
going alloys  is  remarkable.  Thus,  Lipowitz's 
allo^,  which  solidifies  at  149°,  contracts  very 
rapid^  at  first;  as  it  cools  from  tiiis  point  As 
the  cooling  goes  on,  the  contraction  becomes 
slower  and  slower,  until  the  temperature  falls 
to  101.3°  F.  From  tiiis  point  the  alloy  expands 
as  it  cools,  until  the  temperature  falls  to  about 
77"  F.,  after  which  it  again  contracts,  so  that 
at  32°  a  bar  of  the  alloy  has  the  same  length 
as  at  115°  "F.  Alloys  of  bismuth  have  been 
used  for  making  fusiWe  plugs  for  steam  boil- 
ers, but  it  is  found  that  they  are  altered  in 
some  unknown  way  by  prolonged  exposure  to 
heat;  so  that  tiiey  cannot  be  rdied  upon,  after 
any  great  length  of  time,  to  melt  at  the  proper 
temperature.  Scmie  of  the  alloys  of  biauitith 
are  also  used  in  tempering  steel. 

In  its  conmounds,  bismuth  has  an  odd 
valency  —  usually  threes  but  sometimes  five. 
Metallic  bismuth  does  not  oxidize  readily  in 
dry  air  at  ordinaiy  temperatures,  but  it  bums 
viA  a  Uae  flame  when  strongly  heated  in 
presence  of  air,  iMssii^  into  uie  trioxide, 
BiiO»    If  tile  txioxide  is  dissolved  in  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash,  and  nitric  acid  is  sub-  ' 
sequently  added,  bismuth  peroxide  (or  pent- 
oxide,  BiiO*,  is  precipitated.    The  trioxide  is 
pale  yellow,  and  the  peutoxide  is  brownish-red. ' 
The  trioxide  exists  in  nature  as  "bismuth 
ochre.*  It  is  used  for  staining  glass  and  porce- ' 
lain.     Both  unite  with  acids  to   form  salts. 
Bismuth  trichloride,  BiCU,  is  formed  when  the 
metal  is  heated  in  chlorine  gas ;  it  is  a  white, 
crystalline,   deliquescent  substance,   which   is . 
deconuiosed  ly  water  with  tiie  formation  of 
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hydrochloric  acid  and  bismuth  oxychloride 
BtOCL  Bismuth  trisulphide,  BiiSi,  is  thrown 
down  as  a  black,  insoluble  precipitate,  when  a 
streain  of  8ul{>huretted  hydrogen  g^s  is  passed 
throt^  an  acid  solution  of- a  salt  of  bismuth. 
The  trisulphide  also  occurs  native  as  "bismuth 
glance,*  or  Bismuthinite  (q.v.)-  Bismuth  dis- 
solves readily  in  nitric  acia,  with  the  formation 
of  the  nitrate,  Bi(NOi),  +  5H,0.  A  pecu- 
liarity of  the  soluble  bismuth  salts,  as  a  class, 
is  that  ttieir  solutions  are  rendered  milky  by 
the  addition  of  water  in  considerable  excess, 
owing  to  die  formation  of'  insoluble  basic  com- 
pounos.  The  nitrate,  for  example,  becomes 
transformed  b^  this  process  into  a  series  of 
so-called  sub-nitrates. 

In  medicine,  bismuth  is  used  in  the  form  of 
some  one  of  this  metal's  insoluble  salts,_  the 
soluble  salts  of  bismuth  being  actively  poison- 
ous. The  poisoning  closely  resembles  that 
caused  by  lead  (q.v).  The  insoluble  salts  used 
most  frequently  are  bismuth  subnitrate,  sub- 
carbonate,  salicylate  and  subgallate.  These  are 
for  die  most  part  employed  as  gastric  sedatives, 
as  gastro-intestinal  anti-fermentatives,  and 
locally  as  bland  astringent  dressings. 

Practically  the  entire  commercial  supplj/'  of 
bismuth  in  the  United  States  market  is  obtained 
as  a  by-product  in  smelting  lead,  copper,  gold 
and  silver  ores.  In  the  lead-stiver  mines  at 
Leadville,  Colo.,  occur  occasional  pockets  of 
ore  that  are  relatively  rich  in  bismuth.  These 
ores  are  smelted  smarately  to  secure  a  lead 
rich  in  bismuth,  which  is  afterward  treated 
by  the  electrolytic  process  to  recover  the  bis- 
muth. A  very  large  quantity  of  bismuth  is 
vaporized  and  escapes  from  the  chimneys  of 
the  great  smelters'.  An  examination  at  tiie 
Anaconda  smelter  proved  that  not  less  than 
800  pounds  of  metal  was  lost  daiW  in  this 
way.  The  demand,  however,  is  limited,  and  the 
production  is  kept  by  the  manufacturers  at  a 
point  where  the  price  which  can  be  obtained 
will  be  large  enough  to  make  the  recovery 
profitable.  The  latest  figures  on  the  produc- 
tion of  bismuth  in  the  United  States  given  by 
the  Geological  Survey  are  those  for  1914 — a 
total  of.  220,000  pounds,  valued  at  $426,000. 
Since  then  the  government  has  ordered  the 
figures  concealed,  as  they  tmght  reveal  facts 
relating  to  private  business.  "Hie  imports  have 
fallen  off  in  value  from  $330;00O  m  1913  to 
$180,000  in  1915. 

BISMUTHINITB,  a  native  sulphide  of 
bismuth,  having  the  formula  BiiS*.  It  com- 
monly occurs  massive,  but  is  also  found  in 
needle-like  crystals  belonging  to  the  orthorhom- 
bic  system.  It  is  opaque,  and  leaden  in  color, 
often  with  a  superficial  yellowish  or  iridescent 
coating.  Its  hardness  is  2,  and  itk  specific 
gravity  usually  about  6.5.  In  the  United  States 
it  occurs  in  Connecticut,  California,  North  Car- 
olitia  and  Utah.  It  is  also  found  in  Mexico  and 
Canada,  and  in  Sweden,  France,  England,  Sax- 
ony, Bohemia,  New  South  Wales,  Hungary, 
Cornwall  and  Bolivia.  Where  it  can  be  had  in 
quantity,  it  is  mined  as  an  ore  of  bismuth. 

BISMYA,  in  Asiatic  Turkey  (ancient 
Babylonia),  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
about  32°  N.  and  4S°_40'  E.  Within  a  space  of 
less  than  a  square  mile  there  are  a  number  of 
ruined  mounds  up  to  40  feet  in  hdght  In  1904 
Dr.  Edgar  J.  Banks,  deputed  by  the  Univernty 


oi  Chicago,  conducted  excavations  here,  which 
led  to  the  discovery  tiiat  the  site  was  that  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Adah  (Ud-Nun),  referred 
to  in  the  code  of  Hammurabi,  dating  back  to 
nearly  3,000  B.C.  The  dty  appears  to  have 
been  abandoned  ages  aeo.  for  some  of  the  rnins 
unearthed  belong  to  the Idngs  of  Ur.  Dr.  Banks 
found  a  number  of  inscribed  tablets  of  stone 
and  bronze,  walls,  towers,  houses  and  tombs, 
besides  a  perfect  white  marble  statue  inscribed 
«E-mach,  King  Da  Udu,  King  of  Ud  Nun.» 
The  statue  now  rraoses  in  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities  on  Seraguo  Point  in  Contfantinopl^ 
A  refuse  heap  close  to  a  temple  contained  many 
pieces  of  marble,  oay:^  poxiuiyry  and  alabaster 
vases,  inlaid  with  preaous  stones  and  ivory. 

BISON,  a  form  of  wild  cattle  regarded  by 
some  naturalists  as  constitutii^  a  genus  Bison, 
separated  from  the  larger  ^oup  Bos,  which  is 
represented  by  the  American  *buffaIo,*  the 
European  aurochs,  and  some  extinct  species. 
Bison  differ  from  other  cattle,  in  external 
appearance;  mainly  by  their  massive  and  shaggy 
forms.  Their  heads  are  exceedingly  broad,  and 
the  horns  curve  outwardly  from  eadi  sloe  of 
the  fordiead,  and  are  short,  round  and  thidc 
A  mop  of  long  and  shaggy  hair  covers  the  fore- 
head, nearly  hiding  the  little  eyes,  and  forms 
a  great  beard  upon  the  throat  and  chin,  espe- 
cially of  the  bulls.  In  order  to  sup^rt  mis 
massive  head,  which  is  usually  earned  low, 
great  spines  rise  from  the  vertebrae  of  the 
back  over  die  shoulders,  giving  attachment  to 
the  huge  muscles  necessary  to  support  the 
.skull.  This  make$  the  neck  very  thidc,  and  the 
fore-quarters  much  higher  than  the  haunches, 
which  droop  away  from  the  arched  contour  of 
the  back,  over  the  withers.  The  massive  ap- 
pearance of  the  fore-jjuarters  is  increased  by 
the  long  growth  of  hair  on  the  neck,  shoulders 
and  fore-legs,  which  is  especially  coarse  and 
shaggy  in  bulls,  and  is  of  protection  to  diem  in 
their  furious  assaults  ui>on  one  another  in  the 
rutting  season.  This  hair  consists  mainly  of  a 
short,  crisp,  wool-like  growth,  different  from 
that  of  other  cattle,  and  capable  of  being  woven. 
Internally,  the  bison  are  peculiar  in  having  14 
ribs  instead  of  13;  in  the  breadth  and  convex- 
ity of  the  frontal  bones  of  the  skull,  in  having 
six  instead  of  four  nasal  bones ;  and  in  the  com- 
rarative  slenderaess  of  the  bones  of  the  timbs. 
The  bison  are  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and,  in  die  era  preceding  the  pres- 
ent, were  represented  by  two  or  three  species  of 
probably  circum-polar  range.  The  race  is  rep- 
resented in  the  CSld  Worlaby  the  aurochs,  now 
preserved  only  in  small,  protected  herds  in 
raissia  (see  Aurochs);  and  in  America,  by 
the  buffalo  (^Bison  americanus),  now  nearly 
extinct. 

The  American  bison  or  buffalo  is  somewhat 
smaller  thsm  the  aurochs,  and  has  shorter  and 
thidcer  horns,  and  a  shorter  tail,  but  its  hump 
and  fore-quarters  are  higher,  and  more  shag^. 
The  fema!  es  are  much  inferior  to  the  males  in 
bulk,  weighing  only  about  1,200  pounds,  whereas 
an  old  bull  in  good  condition  will_  weigh  2,000 
pounds.  The  American  animal  differs  in  one 
very  important  respect  from  the  European  spe- 
cies, due  to  the  difference  in  their  habitats. 
The  auroch  was  a  native  of  a  region  covered 
with  forests,  idiere  large  herds  could  not  find 
open  pasturage  of  any  considerable  extent,  and 
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consequently  moved  about  only  in  small  baods, 
whereas  the  American  animal  had  open  to  it 
the  immense  grassy  prairies  and  plains  of  the 
interior  of  this  continent,  and  was  able,  and  in 
effect,  forced  to  join  into  vast  herds,  so  that 
it  acquired  gre^rious  habits.  When  North 
America  was  explored  by  white  men,  the  bison 
was  first  encountered  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  scattered  throughout  the  prairies 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  north  of  the  Tennes- 
see River.  Its  principal  home,  however,  was  upon 
the  grassy  plains,  between  the  Missouri  River 
and  die  Rod^  Mountsuns  where  the  herds 
sometimes  contained  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
in<ttviduals,  and  grazed  all  the  way  from  south- 
em  Texas  to  the  shores  of  Great  Slave  L^ke. 
They  wandered  dirough  the  valleys  of  the  Rocl:^ 
Mountains,  to  the  plains  of  New  Mexicx>,  Utah 
and  Idaho,  but  seemed  never  to  have  crossed 
the  Sierra  Kevada.  Those  east  of  the  Missis- 
uppi  River  were  probably  killed  off  before  the 
beG^nnine  of  the  19th  century^  and  W  1850  none 
remunea  east  of  the  dry  plains.  Tne  building 
of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Kansas  Pacific  rail- 
roads, where  the  early  trains  were  sometimes 
stopped  by  herds  crossing  the  tracks,  soon  led 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  animals  from  the 
central  plains;  and  by  1875  they  were  divided 
into  two  distinct  groups,  a  northern  and  a 
southern.  These  were  rapidly  slaughtered  by 
parties  of  men  who  followed  the  animals  at  all 
seasons,  and  killed  than  for  their  hides,  which, 
as  *buffalo  robes^  became  more  and  more  valu- 
able, until  1^  1890  the  Texan  herd  had  been 
utterly  exterminated,  and  of  the  northern  herd, 
none  remained  except  such  as  had  been  gathered 
by  the  government  for  preservation  in  Yellow- 
stone Park,  and  a  few  hundred  that  still  sur- 
vive in  the  remote  forests  beyond  the  North 
Saskatchewan.  The  herd  in  Yellowstone  Park 
will  probably  be  maintained  under  the  protec- 
tion of  law.  Small  bands  are  living  in  private 
parks  and  zoological  gardens  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  In  1913  there  were  3,453  living 
bison,  the  sole  relic  of  the  millions  of  these 
valuable  animals,  which  half  ,a  century  ago 
ranged  our  western  plains,  and  which  were  recK- 
lessly  destroyed. 

The  buffalo  herds  were  made  up  of  small 
companies,  consisting  of  a  patriarchal  old  bull, 
several  cows  and  a  number  of  young  of  various 
ages,  and  thousands  of  these  companies  wotUd 
graze  in  the  same  region,  all  moving  slowly  in 
the  same  direction,  so  that  travelers  would  never 
be  out  of  sight  of  bison  during  a  whole  day's 
journey.  Tliey  were  more  or  less  nomadic, 
wandering  from  one  part  of  the  plains  to  the 
other  in  search  of  fresh  pasturage.  Thus  on 
the  approach  of  winter  a  general  movement 
always  took  place  from  the  high,  central  plains 
toward  the  warmer  south,  and  also  into  the 
shelter  of  the  wooded  valleys  of  the  foot-hills. 
In  these  journeys  they  had  the  habit  of  travel- 
ing in  single  file,  thus  forming  long  narrow 
paths,  which  the  plainsmen  called  *buffalo 
trails'"  yet  traceable  in  many  places.  In  spite 
of  their  weight  and  apparent  clumsiness,  uiey 
swam  rivers  with  ease  and  climbed  about  the 
mountains  with  remarkable  ability.  Neverthe- 
less they  chose  the  easiest  places,  and  the  well- 
marked  buffalo-trails  were  the  guides  for  ex- 
plorers, and  were  most  deeply  imprinted  in 
those  mountain  passes,  which  are  now  the  high- 


ways of  ctHnmerce.  The  sexes  kept  t(^ether 
throughout  the  year,  and  as  is  usual  among 
gregarious  animals,  there  was  constant  ^^ting 
among  the  bulls  tor  the  supremacy  of  dieir 
bands,  the  old  leaders  being  overthrown  by 
younger  and  more  vigorous  aspirants,  as  soon 
as  their  strength  bc^n  to  wane.  Thus  the  very 
best  sires  were  continually  selected  by  the  law 
of  battle,  and  the  race  kept  at  its  highest  point. 
The  herding  was  a  measure  of  protection 
against  the  enemies  which  hung  upon  the 
skirts  of  every  band.  The  grizzW  bear^  was 
perhaps  the  oni^  animal  that  couldT  vanquish  a 
bison  bull  in  fair  fight,  but  [nimas  and  wolves 
were  ever  on  the  watch  to  seize  any  young  or 
feeble  ones  that  strayed  from  the  band.  When 
attacked  the  band  would  instantly  form  a  close 
crowd  with  the  cows  and  calves  in  the  centre, 
protected  by  the  bulls,  forming  a  circle  with 
lowered  heads  on  the  outside.  The  calves  were 
bom  in  the  spring  a  single  one,  as  a  rule,  to 
each  cow  after  a  gestation,  of  about  nine 
months. 

To  the  western  Indians  the  bison  was  the 
principal  resource  for  food  and  shelter,  and 
was  continually  hunted.  In  the  days  before 
firearms,  the  Indians  would  approach  them  on 
foot,  by  creeping  within  bowshot  on  all  fours, 
often  disguised  in  the  skin  of  a  calf  or  an  ante- 
lope; or  would  rush  the  herd  upon  horseback. 
They  also  had  the  oractice  in  rough  countries 
of  driving  the  buffaloes  into  enclosures  or  small 
canyons,  where  they  could  easily  be  slaughtered; 
or  sometimes  would  force  them  over  a  cliff,  to 
be  Idlled  by  the  fall.  Besides  eating  the  flesh 
as  fresh  meat,  vast  quantities  of  it  would  be 
cut  into  strips  each  autumn,  and  dried  in  the 
sun  for  winter  use;  while  the  northern  tribes 
chopped  it  into  fine  pieces,  mixed  it  with  ber- 
ries, and  preserved  it  in  skin  bags,  mixed  mth 
boiled  fat,  and  so  formed  the  highly  portable 
and  nutritious  food  called  'pemmican.'*  The 
disappearance  of  the  buffalo  consequently  meant 
starvation  to  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  loss  of 
the  principal  material  for  warm  clothing  and 
bedding,  and  the  Indian  wars  which  ragea  upon 
the  plains,  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  19th 
century,  were  mainly  due  to  the  desperate 
efforts  made  by  these  people  to  preserve  dieir 
hunting-grounds. 

Species  of  fo9»l  bison  have  been  found 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  associated  with 
the  remains  of  mammoths,  mastodons  and  other 
extinct  animals  of  the  Quateraaiy  Period. 
Some  of  these  extinct  bison  exceeded  in  size 
any  of  the  living  species,  the  bony  horn-cores  in 
one  being  six  feet  from  tip  to  tip  (the  length 
of  the  horns  themselves  must  liave  been  con- 
siderably greater) ;  the  height  of  tlus  species  is 
estimated  to  have  been  over  six  feet  at  the 
shoulder 

The  literature  relating  to  the  American  buf- 
falo is  as  extensive  as  the  story  of  the  Western 
States.  The  most  complete  and  special  accounts 
are  J.  A.  Allen's  moncwraf^,  *The  American 
Bison*  republished  by  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  in  1875;  and  W.  T.  Homaday's 
'Extermination  of  the  American  Bison,'  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
1887;  'Our  Vanishing  Wild  Ufe,>  also  by  Dr. 
Homaday  (New  York  1913)  ;  and  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  American  Bison  Society.  For  the 
more  i^cturesque  and  adventurous  side  of  the 
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'animars  history,  and  its  hunting,  consult  Audu- 
bon's ^Quadrupeds  of  America* ;  Catlin's  *North 
American  Indians' ;  Gregg's  ^Commerce  of  the 
Prairies*;  Dodge's  *BKck  Hills';  Butler's 
*Great  Lone  Land';  Inman,  ^Buffalo  Jones: 
Forty  Years  of  Adventure'  (1899);  and  the 
accounts  of  western  explorations  by  such 
■writers  as  Pike,  Fremont,  Alarcy,  Long,  Emoiy 
and  Stansbury. 

BISPHAM,  bTs'p&m.  David  Scull,  baritone 
singer:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  5  Jan.  1857.  of 

8uaker  parentage.  Educated  at  Haverford 
ollege,  Pennsylvania,  he  later  studied  music 
and  singing  in  England  and  Italy.  His  d^but 
was  made  as  tlie  Due  de  Longueville  in  <The 
Basoche,'  London,  in  1891,  and  since  then  he 
has  been  the  principal  baritone  of  the  Royal 
Opera  Company,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  CompaAy,  New  York. 
An  accomplished  linguist,  he  is  equally  at  home 
in  German,  French  or  Italian,  but  his  greatest 
successes  have  -been  in  Wagnerian  roles,  such 
as  "Alberich**  and  ^Wolfram."  He  abandoned 
the  operatic  itagt  for  concert  singing  in  which 
he  has  been  eminently  successful.  He  is  a 
staunch  advocate  for  the  use  of  English  hi 
opera  and  has  achieved  a  large  measure  of 
success  in  his  rendering  of  German  songs  in 
English  translations. 

BISSAGOS,  bts-sa'goz,  a  group  of  islands, 
about  20  in  number,  near  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
between  fat.  10°  and  12°  N.,  long.  18°  W.,  be- 
longing, like  the  mainland  opposite,  to  Portugal. 
The  largest,  Orango,  is  about  25  miles  in  length, 
and  most  of  them  are  inhabited  by  a  rude  negro 
race.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  maize,  bananas 
and  palms,  but  their  chief  employment  is  in 
fishing.  Most  of  the  islands  are  under  native 
chiefs,  who  are  nominally  vassals  of  Portugal. 
At  Bolama  or  Bulama,  once  a  British  settle- 
ment, but  abandoned  in  1793,  there  is  a  thriving 
Portuguese  town,  which  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. Consult  Antichan,  'Les  lies  Bissagos' 
(Revue  de  gSographie  1881,  1882). 

BISSAO,  b«£-sa'o,  an  island  and  Portu- 
guese station  closer  to  the  African  coast  than 
the  Bissagos  and  opposite  the  Jeba's  delta. 
Before  the  prohibition  of  slavery  hy  the  Portu- 
guese govemment  it  -was  an  unportant  slave 
market  It  is  the  chief  port  of  Portuguese 
Guinea. 

BISSBLL,  Edwin  Cone.  American  biblical 
scholar:  b.  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  2  March  1832  d. 
Chicago,  9  April  1894.  He  prepared  for  the  min- 
istry at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
and  held  Congregational  pastorates  at  West- 
hampton,  Mass.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Win- 
chester, Mass.,  and  was  professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  1881-^ 
and  at  the  McComrick  Presbyterian  Seminary, 
CSucago.  1892-94.  He  published  <The  His- 
toric Origin  of  the  Bible'  (1873);  'The  Pen- 
tateuch: Its  Origin  and  Structure*  (1885); 
'Biblical  Antiquities'  (1888);  'Genesis  Printed 
in  Colors,  Showing  the  Original  Sources  frcmi 
which  it  is  Supposed  to  Have  Been  Compiled' 
(1892) ;  'The  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament,- 
with  Historical  Introductions,'  his  greatest 
work  (1880). 

BISSBLL.  George  Bdwin,  Amerkan 
sculptor:  b.  New  Preston,  Conn.,  16  Feb.  1839. 


Among  his  best  known  wbrks  are  the  bronze 
statute  of  Chancellor  Jc^n  Watts  in  Trinity 
cburdiyai^  Col.  Abraham  de  Peyster  at 
Bowling  Grtea,  and  <Lycurgus,>  a  maiMe 
statute  on  the  appellate  court-house,  in  New 
York  city;  CHianceUor  James  Kent  in  the  Con- 

Sessional  Library,  Washington ;  the  Elton 
emoriat  Vase  and  a  statue  of  Cbl.  Jolui 
L.  ChatBeld  at  Waterbnry,  Conn.;  a  bronze 
statue  to  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Qermont,  Iowa; 
a  monument  to  Lincoln  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land ;  and  numerous  soldiers'  monuments 
throug^hout  this  cotmtiy,  tihe  best  of  wfaidi  is 
at  his  early  home  in  Watofaufy,  Conn.  In 
early  life  he  served  as  a  private  in  the  Gvi! 
War,  1862-63,  and  m  the  United  States  nary, 
as  assistant  paymaster,  186^^.  The  son  of  a 
prosperous  quarryman,  he  was  associated  with 
his  father  and  brother  in  ^e  marble  cutting 
business  in  Pous^eepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  compara- 
tively late  in  life  completed  his  art  studies  in 
Paris,  Florence  and  Rome  in  1875-76.  He 
maintained  studios  in  Paris  1884  to  and  in 
Florence  1903-05  and  1907-09.  His  work  is 
distinguished  by  -nrility  and  fife-like  lealism. 

BISSBLL,  WIson  Shannon,  American 
lawyer:  b.  New  London,  N.  Y.,  31  Dec.  1847;  d. 
Buffalo,  6  Oct  1903.  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  University  in  1869;  and  studied  law  in 
Buffalo  with  Lansing,  Cleveland  &  Folsom.  In 
1872  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Lyman  K. 
Bass,  the  firm  of  which  Grover  Cleveland  be- 
came a  member  in  1873.  When  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  elected  governor  of  New  York  the  firm 
was  dissolved.  Subseguently  it  was  reorgan- 
ized, and  in  1900  consisted  of  Bissell,  Carey  & 
Cooke.  He  was  a  delegate  to  several  State 
conventions;  in  1884  was  a  Democratic  presi- 
dential elector;  and  in  1893-95,  during  Mr. 
Cleveland's  second  term  as  President,  was  Post- 
master-General of  the  United  States.  He  be- 
came chancellor  of  the  Universiw  of  Buffalo, 
1902. 

,  BISSSN,  bis'sen,  HerTuann  Wilhelm, 
Danish  sculptor:  h.  Schleswig  1798;  d.  Copen- 
hagen, 10  ilaiUi  1868.  From  1823  to  18^3  he 
studied  in  Rome  under  Thorvaldsen,  who  in 
his  will  commissioned  him  to  complete  his  un- 
finished works.  In  1850  he  was  made  director 
of  the  Academy  of  Arti  Copenhagen.  Among 
his  masterpieces  are  the  'Vallnrrie,'  'Cupid 
Sharpening  His  Arrow,*  and  'Moses' ;  his 
'Orestes,'  and  a  frieze  134  feet  lona  destroyed 
in  the  burning  of  the  Christianborg  at  Copen- 
hagen (1884).  The  royal  collection  in  Copen- 
hagen possesses  100  bronze  busts,  and  numer- 
ous statues  and  casts. 

BISSEXTILE,  the  ancient  qame  of  leap 
year,  so  called  from  the  sixth  day  before  the 
calends  of  Maidi  being  repeated  or  taken  twice. 
•See  CAuKfiAH. 

BIS8IN0,  Baron  Morltc  FerAnand  von, 

German-  soldier;  governor-general  of  Belgium, 
1914-17:  b.  Bellmannsdorf,  Silesia,  30  Jan. 
1844-  d.  Brussels,  18  April  19!7.  He  entered 
the  Prussian  army  at  19,  served  in  the  Austrian 
campaign  (1866)  and  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
of  1870-71,  attaining  the  rank  of  full  general 
in  1902.  Up  to  the  rime  of  his  retirement  in 
1908  he  had  held  several  h^  commands.  He 
was  succeeded  in  his  command  of  Che  7tli 
(aertnan  Army  Corps  at  Mnnster  by  General 
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von  Bernhardi  (q.v.)>  Hissing  was  recalled  to 
the  service  on  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
Waff  and  in  November  1914  he  superseded 
Gmeral  von  der  Goltz  as  Kovemor-general  o£ 
the  conquered  territory  of  Belgium.  During 
hi»  tennre  of  that  office  the  name  of  Baron  Bis- 
sing  acquired  much  unenviable  prominence  on 
account  of  the  stem  regime  he  introduced  over 
the  Belgian  population.  ResDonsiUlity  has  been 
laid  on  his  shoulders  for  the  levying  of  mil-  . 
lions  of  dollars  from  various  towns  for  alleged 
infractions  of  German  military  laws;  for  the 
execution  of  Edith  Cavell  (q  v.)  ;  and  for  the 
wholesale  deportation  of  Belgians  into  Ger- 
many. There  are  strong  indications,  however, 
that  Hissing  was  rather  the  obedient  instru- 
ment in  carrying  out  these  rigorous  measures 
than  the  instigator  of  them.  W^ile  his  signature 
certainly  appeared  under  all  the  proclamations 
and  drastic  restrictions  imposed  up<»i  the  Bel- 
gian people,  and  his  assent  was  given  to  many 
■execntions,^  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  stated 
after  his  death  that  *most  of  the  measures 
taken  under  his  governorship  created  a  world- 
wide sensation  and  aroused  a  world-wide  pro- 
test. They  were  not  taken  by  him,  but  in  spite 
of  his_  efforts  to  prevent  them.*^  It  is  known 
that  Hissing  was  opposed  to  the  killing  of  Edith 
Cavell;  that  he  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
Kaiser  over  the  affair,  and  that  he  was  also 
opposed  to  the  deportations.  Both  of  these 
measures  —  according  to  the  German  paper 
quoted  —  were  ordered  from  the  Kaiser's  head- 
duarters.  Particular  interest  attaches  to  a 
document  entitled  "General  von  Hissing's  Tes- 
tament,^ published  after  his  death.  In  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Stresemann  (14  Jan.  1917)  von  Hissing 
declared  that  Germany  must  on  no  account  re- 
linquish Belgiiun,  which  *'must  be  used  to 
enhance  our  power.*  He  confessed  that  Us 
polity  in  Belgium  had  been  guided  by  *5uch 
consideration  of  'what  may  happen  in  the 
future.  Great  dtfiiculties  have  often  been  put 
in  the  way  of  my  policy,  and  thz  policy  of  the 
fist  alone  has  been  set  up  as  the  right  policy.* 
His  church  policy  had  been  conducted  "with  a 
wise  moderation*  because  *we  shall  need  the 
church  when  some  day  we  want  to  develop 
German  ways  and  German  activity  in  Brigjiim.* 
On  the  subject  of  the  ^Testament*  he  wrote, 
''There  Ues  in  my  house  a  memorandum  com- 
posed by  me  for  myself  alone,  which  deals 
more  precisely  and  exhaustively  with  the  future 
of  Hel  Igium,  and  the  cont^nsion  i  arrive  at  is 
dris,  that,  if  we  do  not  get  Belgium  into  our 
sirfiere  of  power,  and  if  we  do  not  govern  it  in 
German  fashion  (and  use  it  in  German  fashion), 
the  war  is  lost  .  .  .*  The  memorandum  re- 
ferred to  was  published  by  a  member  of  the 
Reichstag  in  the  Bergische  MMtische  Zeitung 
a  month  after  Hissing's  death.  The  writer  de- 
velops his  theories  with  much  ingenuity,  ad- 
vancing numerous  political  and  economic  rea- 
sons why  Belgium  must  in  the  future  become 
a  German  possession.  He  realizes  the  difficulty 
"that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  conclude  wim 
the  King  of  the  He^^ns  ...  a  peace  by 
which  Belgium  will  renuun  in  the  German 
sphere  of  power,*  and  that  "in  view  of  onr 
just  and  ruthless  procedure,  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  will  be  deposed,  and  will  remafai 
abroad  as  an  aggrieved  enemy.  We  must  put 
up  with  that  .  .  .  and  we  can  read  in 
Machiavelli  that  he  who  desires  to  take  posses- 


sion of  a  country  will  be  compelled  to  remove 
the  King  or  Regent,  even  by  killing  him.*  One 
of  the  necessary  methods  to  be  employed  in 
Germanizing  Belgium  is,  in  von  Bissinir's 
o^nion,  that  ^'he  who  remains  in  the  cotmtry 
must  declare  his  allegiance  to  Germany,  and 
after  a  certain  time  must  declare  his  allegiance 
to  Germanism."  Furthermore,  *it  cannot  b* 
tolerated  that  wealthy  Belgians  shall  leave  the 
country,  and  nevertheless  draw  profit  from 
their  possessions  in  Belgium.*     In  order  to 


insist  that  a  German  colonial  empire,  whatever 
its  shape,  is  indispensable  for  Germany's  world 
policy  and  expansion  of  power.^  The  memo- 
randum was  written  toward  the  end  of  1915. 

BISSON,  bf-s6n,  Alexandre.  French 
dramatist  and  musical  composer:  b.  1848.  His 
vaudeville,  'Four  Cuts  with  a  Penknife'  ' 
(1873),  won  for  him  instant  celebrity.  *The 
Deputy  from  Bombignac'  is  his  masteriuece 
(1884^, unless weprefer  to  this  'Les  Surprises 
du  Divorce*  (1890),  in  which  he  had  the  bene- 
fit of  the  collaboration  of  Antonio  Mars. 
Other  comedies  or  operettas  were  'The  Late 
Toupinel';  'The  Joys  of  Paternity > ;  *The 
Pont-Biquet  Family.'   With  Theodore  de  La- 

Srte  he  was  joint  author  of  a  ^Grammar  of 
usic^  and  o£  a   ^Little  Encyclopaedia  of 
Music* 

BISTINEAU,  bis-te-n6',  a  lake  b  north- 
western l^uisiana,  dividine;  Bossier  and  Bien- 
ville parishes,  about  30  miles  in  length  from- 
north  to  soutn  and  two  in  breadth.  It  r«:eives 
the  Dauchite  River  from  the  north,  and  com- 
municates with  Red  River  by  an  outlet  at  its 
southern  extremity.  It  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats. 

BISTORT  (Bistorta),  perennial  plants  of 
the  buckwheat  family;  from  their  astringent 
properties  (they  contam  much  tannin)  some- 
times used  meaicinally.  They  are  also  called 
addcr's-wort  and  sosuce-weed,  from  being  a 
supfmsed  remedy  against  snake-tntes.  Some 
species  occur  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  several 
are  found  in  North  America,  chiefly  at  high 
altitudes. 

BISTRE,  Ms't^r,  a  reddish  brown  water- 
color,  generally  obtained  from  the  soot  that 
collects  in  chimney-flues.  This  is  pulverized 
and  washed  to  remove  the  saline  ingredients. 
Hie  finest  sediment  is  then  dissolved  in  vine- 
gar, to  which  gum-water  is  afterward  added. 
It  was  formerly  much  used  for  making  painters* 
crayons,  and  also  for  a  ^nt  in  water-color  de- 
igns. Sepia,  however,  is  now  preferred  to  it, 
as  it  has  a  more  agreiable  cotor  and  is  more 
easily  emphqred 

BISULPHIDE.     See  ELEcnto-cREitiCAL 
Indcstmes. 

BITHRON,  Hebrew  «the  gorge* :  in  bibli- 
cal history  a  ravine  leading  to  the  city  of 
Mahanaim,  which  city  was  situated  on  the 
borders  of  (xad  and  Manasseh. 

BITHUR,  be-thoor',  India,  town  12  miles 
northwest  of  Cawnpore,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ganges,  in  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra 
and  Ou&!  In  the  Indian  mutiny  it  had  some 
notoriety  conferred  on  it  from  beii^c  the  resi- 
dence of  Nana  Sahib,  also  ^led  the  R^jab  o£ 
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Bidmr.  The  town  was  Ions:  the  abode  of  a 
line  of  Mahratta  chiefs,  the  nist  of  whom  died 
without  issue  in  18S1.  His  adopted  son,  Nana 
Sahib,  whose  proper  name,  however,  was  pfaun- 
doo  Punt,  claimed  the  succession,  but  his  title 
was  ignored  by  the  East  India  Company,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  is  believed  to  have  stimulated 
him  to  his  subsequent  deeds  of  atrocity. 
Greneral  Havclock  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
over  the  rebels  in  the  vicinity,  and  subsequently 
quantities  of  treasure  belonging  to  the  Nana 
were  discovered  by  the  troops  in  a  well  close  to 
the  palace.  Bithur  is  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  Brahma,  and  contains  numerous  pagodas 
and  ghats.  It  is  a  favorite  place  of  pilgnmage 
for  ablution  purposes.  Pop.  4,386. 

BITHYNIA^  anciently  a  country  in  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosporus  and  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Phrygia.  In  early  times  it  was  called  Bebrycia, 
from  the  Bebrycians  who  inhabited  it.  Before 
the  time  of  Crcesus,  Bithynia  was  an  independ- 
ent state,  under  its  own  princes.  After  the 
deadi  of  Prusias  I,  in  the  war  against  Crcesus, 
it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Lydians,  560  b.c.; 
into  that  of  the  Persians,  555  b.c  ;  and  into  that 
of  Alexander,  334  b.c.  The  restorer  of  the 
Bithynian  throne  was  Bias  or  Has,  a  native 
prince,  at  the  court  of  one  of  whose  successors, 
Prusias  II,  Hannibal  took  refuge,  and  where 
he  ended  his  life  by  poison,  183  b.c.  Nicomedes, 
the  last  king  of  this  race,  bequeathed  bis  king- 
dom to  the  Romans,  75  b.c.  Pliny  the  Younger 
was  governor  of  Bithynia  mider  Trajan  in  103- 
OS  A.D.  His  letters  to  the  Emperor  are  of  in- 
terest in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  country 
and  also  because  of  the  allusion  to  the  Chris- 
tians. Diocletian  resided  habitually  at  Ni- 
comedia.  The  famous  cities  of  Nicomedia, 
Nicaea  and  Heraclea,  were  in  Bithynia,  as  also 
the  famous  Greek  colonies  of  Chalcedon  and 
Pontica.  In  the  11th  century  Bithynia  was 
conquered  by  the  Seljuks.  In  1296  a  new  king- 
dom was  founded  there  by  Che  Ottoman  Turin, 
of  which,  in  1327,  Prusa  was  the  cajntaL  Con- 
sult Ramsay,  ^Historical  Geography  of  Asia 
Minor>  (London  1890). 

BITING-LICE.   See  Bird-lice. 

BITLIS,  bit-les',  Turkey  in  Asia,  town, 
capital  of  the  Bitlis  vilayet  and  sanjak,  on  the 
Bitlis  Chai,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris,  and  on 
the  road  leading  souin  to  Persia  from  Mush, 
Erzerum  and  Lake  Van.  Situated  5,100  feet 
above  sea-level,  the  town,  built  on  the  hillsides 
along  the  river  gorge  and  two  tributary 
streams,  has  a  picturesque  site  dominated  by  a 
striking  old  castle  in  decay,  the  foundations  of 
which  are  attributed  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
Mosques,  colleges,  Armenian  churches  and 
monastery,  an  American  mission  and  school  are 
prominent  features,  and  in  the  busy  bazars  a 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  local  prod- 
uce, tobacco,  manna,  gums,  fruits,  coarse  red 
cloth,  wool  and  in  cotton  fabrics,  arms^  gold 
and  silver  articles.  A  point  of  strategic  im- 
portance from  ancient  times,  near  here  the 
Persians  defeated  Suliman  the  Magnificent  in 
1554.  During  the  great  World  War  after  the 
capture  of  Erxerum  16  Feb.  1916  the  Russians, 
pushing  steadily  forward,  occupied  Mush  18 
February,  and  Bitlis  2  March.  Pop.  about  one- 
third  Armenians,  36,000. 


BITON,  bt'ton,  Greek  mathematician,  of 
uncertain  cutte,  but  supposed  to  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  Archimedes,  wrote  a  work  of 
some  interest  on  warlike  englne^  and  dedicated 
it  to  Attains,  King  of  Pet^mos.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ^Mamematid  Veteres^  of  Tlieve- 
not  (2)  The  son  of  Cyclippe  mentioned  in 
the  legend  of  Qeobis  and  Biton. 

BITONTO,  be-ton'to,  Italy,  city  of  Bari 
province,  10  miles  by  rail  west  of  Bari.  A  fine 
Romanesque  cathedral,  the  Sylos-Labini  palace, 
the  medifeval  walls  and  a  large  orphan  asylum 
are  prominent  features.  Trade  is  chiefly  in 
olive  oil  and  Zagarello  wine.  Known  only 
from  coins  as  ancient  Butimtui^  here  in  1734 
the  Spaniards'  defeat  of  the  Austrians  gave 
Naplfes  to  Don  Cartos.   Pop.  33,000. 

BITTER,  Arthur,  pseudonym  of  Samuu. 
Haberstich,  Swiss  poet  and  story  wrUer:  h. 
Ried,  near  Schlosswyl,  21  Oct  1821;  d.  Bern, 
20  Feb.  1872.  Novelettes,  stories  and  poems 
proceeded  from  his  pen  for  many  years,  all 
characterized  by  sympathy  of  tone  and  inoffen- 
sive realism,  'Tales,  Romances  and  Poems^ 
(1865-66),  being  the  most  pleasing. 

BITTER,  Karl  Hermann,  Prussian  states- 
man and  writer:  b.  Schwedt,  Brandenburg, 
1813;  d.  1885.  He  studied  law  and  politics  at 
the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Bonn.  In  1856- 
60  he  was  plenipotentiary  of  Prussia  on  the 
Danube  Commission.  During  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  he  was  prefect  of  the  Vosges. 
In  1879  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Finance 
and  in  this  office  he  showed  remarkable  abititv. 
Through  his  efforts  Hamburg  joined  the  Zofl- 
verein  or  Customs  Union,  the  railroads  of  Ger- 
many were  brought  under  government  control, 
Prussia's  finances  were  placed  on  a  sound  basis, 
a  tax  was  placed  on  the  Borse,  and  the  indirect 
taxes  were  increased  on  tobacco,  spirits  and 
malt.  Because  of  differences  with  Biunarck 
he  resided  in  1882.  As  a  litterateur  he  con- 
fined himself  almost  exclusively  to  works  on 
music.  His  principal  work  'Gesammelte 
Schriften^  appeared  in  1884. 

BITTER,  Karl  Theodore  Francis,  Au^- 
tro-American  sculptor:  b.  Vienna,  Austria 
6  Dec.  1867;  d.  10  April  1915.  He  studied 
at  the  Vienna  Academy  with  August  Kueh- 
ne  and  Edmtmd  Heller.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1889  and  soon  acquired 
world-wide  reputaticm.  He  won  the  competi- 
tion for  the  Astor  Memorial  bronze  doors  in 
Trinity  Church,  New  York.    He  executed  the 

g:ulpture  on  the  main  buildings  of  the  World's 
olumbian  Exposition,  and  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  sciUpture  at  the  Pan-American  Fx~ 
position  at  Buffalo,  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position at  Saint  Louis  and  the  Panama- Pacific 
International  Exposition,  San  Francisco  1915. 
He  executed  much  decorative  sculpture  for 
many  buildings  in  New  York  and  other  cities, 
notably  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  station,  Philadelphia. 
He  also  executed  a  number  of  bronze  and  mar- 
ble statues  of  a  high  order,  including  the  Vil- 
lard  Memorial,  New  York,  the  Hubbard 
Memorial  ( 'Tbanatos' ),  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Gen.  Franz  SUcel,  and  the  Carl  Schurz 
Memorial,  all  in  New  York;  the  bust  of  Dr. 
Peroer  in  Philadeifdiia.  He  was  awarded  gold 
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medals  at  Buffalo  1901,  PlnUdelphia  1902,  Saint 
Louis  1914.  He  was  elected  to  the  National 
Academy  in  1902,  and  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Natioial  Academy  ol  Arts  and  Letters. 

BITTBR  ALMONDS.  ,  In  medicine  the 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  containing  prussic  add,  is 
used  as  a  gastric  sedative  and  as  an  antispas- 
modic. See  Prussic  Acid. 

BITTBR  ASH,  the  quassia  tree.  See 

Quassia. 

BITTER-ROOT,  Lewisia  rediviva,  a  plant 
of  Canada  and  part  of  the  United  States,  family 
Portulacacee,  so  called  from  its  root  being  bitter 
though  edible,  and  indeed  esteemed  as  an  article 
of  food  by  whites  as  well  as  Indians.  From  the 
root,  which  is  lon&  fleshy  and  tapering,  grow 
clusters  of  succulent  green  leaves,  with  a  fle^v 
stalk  bearing  a  solitary  rose-colored  flower  ris- 
ing in  the  centre,  and  remaining  open  only  in 
sunshine.  Flower  and  leaves  together,  the 
plant  appears  above  ground  for  only  about  six 
weeks.  It  is  the  State  flower  of  Montana. 
California  bitter-root  {Marah  fabacca)  be- 
longs to  the  gourd  family. 

BITTER  ROOT  MOUNTAINS,  a  range 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  Montana,  deriving 
its  name  from  a  plant  with  rose-colored  blos- 
soms, whose  slender  roots  are  used  the 
Indians  for  winter  food.  The  chief  summits  are 
Lolo  Peak  and  Saint  Mary's  Peak. 

BITTER  ROOT  RIVER,  a  tributai^  of 
the  Columtna  in  Montana,  flowing  north  into 
Qark's  River  in  Missoula  Counter ;  len|^h  about 
110  miles.   Gold  has  been  found  in  this  region. 

BITTER  ROOT  VALLEY,  a  vaUey  on 
the  east  of  the  Bitter  Root  range,  in  Montana, 
90  miles  long  and  seven  miles  wide,  enwalled  by 
lofty  mountains,  and  abounding  in  farms  and 
cornfields. 

BITTER  SPAR,  rhomb-spar^  the  crystal- 
lized form  of  dolomite  or  magnesian  limestone. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  magnesia  con- 
tained in  it,  the  taste  of  salts  of  magnesia  being 
lutter. 

BITTER-SWEET,  MATRIMONY 
VINE*  or  WOODY  NIGHTSHADE,  So- 

lanum  dulcamara,  a  sprawling  vine  of  the 
family  Solanacear,  native  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  introduced  into  the  United  States.  It  has 
purplish  or  blue  flowers  arranged  in  cymes 
whidi  are  succeeded  by  attractive  inedible 
berries.  The  leaves  have  been  used  medici- 
nally in  the  form  of  an  extract.  The  name, 
properly  false  bitter-sweet,  is  g^ven  also  to 
Cemstrus  scandens,  a  handsome  climber  of  Uie 
family  Celastracea  found  from  eastern  Canada 
to  South  Dakota  and  southward.  It  often 
grows  20  feet  tall  and  is  most  attractive  on 
account  of  its  orange-yellow  fruits  which 
split  open  and  expose  the  crimson  seeds.  Both 
seeds  and  fruits  remain  attached  to  the  plants 
during  the  winter. 

BITTER  VETCH,  a  name  applied  to  two 
kinds  of  leguminous  plants:  (1)  Ervum  ervilia, 
a  lentil  cultivated  for  fodder;  and  (2)  all  the 
species  of  Orohus,  for  example,  the  common  bit- 
ter vetch  0.  tuberosus,  a  perennial  herbaceous 
plant  with  racemes  of  purple  flowers  and  sweet 
edible  tubers. 

BITTERN,  a  bird  of  the  henn  family  and 
genus  Botaunu,  several  species  of  which  exist 


in  various  parts  of  the  worid.  The  bitterns 
differ  from  the  herons  in  their  lesser  size, 
shorter  neck,  comparative  shortness  of  the  legs, 
and  superior  lengtn  of  toes,  and  in  their  noctur- 
nal  habits  and  loud  voices.  Otherwise  their 
haunts,  food  and  manner  of  life  closely  re- 
semble those  of  herons  (q.v.).  The  only  North 
American  species  is  the  common  bittern  {B. 
Utttiginosus),  which  is  spread  throughout  the 
United  States  and  southern  Canada  in  all  suit- 
able places,  often  close  to  towns.  Its  length 
is  about  25  inches,  and  the  plumage  is  tawny 
brown  of  various  shades,  excessively  variegated 
everywhere ;  the  neck  is  striped  with  dull  yellow 
and  has  on  each,  side  a  dark  patch.  Both  sexes, 
and  the  young,  are  alike  in  plumage.  The  Ola 
World  species  (B.  stellaris)  is  very  similar,  but  . 
has  more  red  on  the  upper  parts,  and  green 
about  the  head.  It  is  found  numerously  from 
Ireland  to  Japan,  in  India  and  throughout 
Africa.  Other  species  or  varieties  spread  the 
range  of  the  genus  to  New  Zealand  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  The  one  great  peculiarity 
of  the  bitterns,  to  which  they  owe  their  Latin 
and  many  local  nanies,  is  their  extraordinary 
vocal  utterance  in  spring,  which  in  the  European 
species  is  likened  to  booming  by  everyone  who 
has  heard  it,  and  has  been  called  *a  loud  and 
awful  voice.*  The  old  fable  that  this  sound 
was  produced  in  some  mysterious  way  by  the 
tnrd  while  it  held  its  beak  plunged  into  the  mud 
is  untrue;  and  the  flesh  is  no  longer  esteemed 
as  a  dain^,  as  it  was  some  centuries  ago.  The 
voice  of  the  American  bittern  is  a  drooing, 
thumping  noise,  which  has  been  likened  to  the 
driving  of  a  stake  with  an  axe,  or,  more  often, 
to  the  worsting  of  an  old-fashioned  pump- 
handle.  Hence  the  rural  names,  "stake-driver,* 
•mire-drum,*  *bog-pumper,*  *thunder-i«imp,* 
and  the  like.  Nuttall  attempted  to  siKgest  the 
sound  of  the  syllables  *pump-an-gah* ;  Kit  Sam- 
uels succeeds  better.  He  writes:  *In  the  mat- 
ing season,  and  during  the  first  part  of  the 
period  of  incubation,  the  male  has  a  peculiar 
love-note,  that  almost  exactly  resembles  the 
stroke  of  a  mallet  on  a  stake;  something  like 
the  syllables  ^chunk-a-lunk-chunk,  quank- 
chunk^a-lunk-chnnk.'  I  have  often,  when  in  the 
forests  of  nordiem  Maine,  been  deceived  by 
this  note  into  believing  that  some  woodman  or 
settler  was  in 'my  neighborhood,  and  discovered 
my  mistake  only  after  toiling  through  swamp 
and  morass  for  perhaps  half  a  mile.* 

-  A  genus  of  smaller  turds,  Ardetta,  is  known 
as  that  of  the  "least  Wtterns.*  One  species  (A. 
exilis)  occurs  over  most  of  North  Americajand  - 
related  species  belong  to  South  America.  They 
are  intermediate  between  the  true  bitterns  and 
the  night  herons. 

Consult  Coucs,  'Birds  of  the  Northwest* 
(1874) ;  and  Newton,  'Dictionary  of  Birds* 
(1896),  and  the  other  authorities  therein  cited. 

BITTERN,  or  SALT  OIL,  the  name 
given  to  the  syrupy  residue  from  evaporated 
sea-water  after  the  common  salt  has  been  taken 
out  of  it.  The  syrup  contains  salts  of  mag- 
nesium, which  give  it  a  bitter  taste,  and  it  is 
employed  as  a  source  of  them.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  sources  of  bromine.  Bittern  procured 
from  the  salt  works  at  Epsom,  England,  was 
formerly  die  sourcC'of  sulphate  of  magnesium, 
hence  styled  Epsom  salts.  See  Salt. 
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BITTERNUT.  See  Hickoby. 
BITTBRS,  a  popular  name  for  a  class  of 
compounds  largely  employed  as  appetizers  and 
^gestants.  Tiuy  are  for  the  most  part  alcoholic 
dnnks  to  which  someplant  cotitaining  a  iHtter 
principle  is  added,  tlie  bitter  principles  are 
either  alkaloids,  as  in  the  quinine  of  cahsaya,  or 
amaroids,  which  are  widely  distributed  in  plants. 
The  most  commonly  employed  bitters  are 
quassia,  gentian,  angostura,  cascarilla,  wiM 
cherry  and  cinchona.  Medicinally  bitters  are 
classed  as  simple  and  aromatic,  the  latter  con- 
taining volatile  oils  in  addition  to  the  bitter 
principles.  The  simple  bitters  mostly  used  are 
quassia,  gentian  and  calumba.  -  The  aromatic 
bitters  are  cascarilla,  eupatorium  (boneset), 
angostura,  serpentaria  and  chamomile. 

BITTBRWOOD,  various  trees  and  shrubs 
of  the  genus  Xylopia  of  the  family  Annonacea, 
noted  for  the  bitterness  of  their  wood  which 
is  used  for  furniture  because  of  its  resistance 
to  insects.  One  Brazilian  species  {X.  sericea) 
furnishes  a  peppery  fruit  and  a  cord^e  fibre. 
The  name  bitterwood  is  also  given  to  Stmantba 
excelsa  belonging  to  the  family  Simaruhacea. 
This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  is 
used  like  quassia. 

BITTINGBR,  Lncy  Forney,  American 
historical  writer:  b.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  29  Aug. 
1859;  d.  1907.  She  has  published  <  Memorials 
of  Rev.  J.  B.  Bittinger*  (1891);  'History  of 
the  Forney  Family  of  Hanover,  Pennsylvania* 
1893)  ;  and  <The  Germans  in  Colonial  Times,* 
190t),  a  work  of  much  value. 

BITUMEN,  a  general  term  loosdy  used 
to  designate  almost  any  asphaltic  or  tarry  sub- 
stance, but  properlv  restricted  to  those  natu- 
rally ooctirring.  Tne  distinctive  features  of  true 
bitumen  are  uiat  it  occurs  in  native  fonn.  and 
that  it  is  soluble  in  benzol,  and  in  carbon  disul- 
f^ide.  It  is  found  in  nature  in  gaseous  form 
in  natural  gas ;  in  liquid  form  in  petroleum  and 
maltha ;  and  in  solid  form  in  the  mineral  waxes 
(ozokerite,  montan  wax  and  hatchettite),  in 
asi^altum,  and  in  the  asphaltites  (silsonlte, 
glance  pitch,  manjak  and  grahamite).  The 
pitch  of  the  celebrated  "Pitch  Lake*  of  Trini- 
dad contains  about  40  per  cent  of  true  bitumen. 
The  production  of  solid  bitumen  in  the  United 
States  in  1916  amounted  to:  gilsonite,  about 
20^500  tons,  valued  at  $500,(X)0;  grahamite.  8,431 
tons,  valued  at  $92,555;  and  ozokerite,  4  tons, 
valued  at  $3,800.  The  gilsonite  was  used  chiefly 
in  the  manufacture  of  paints,  varnishes,  japans, 
insulations  and  rubber  substitutes.  Graihamite 
is  used  principally  in  the  making  of  ready  roof- 
ing, artificial  rubber  and  vami^.  Ozokerite  is 
a  constituent  of  polishes  for  shoes  and  leather 
g(x>ds,  and  is  also  used  in  candles  and  sealing 
wax.  The  United  States  imported  1,504  tons 
of  ozokerite  in  1916  (see  Asphalt).  The 
bitumens  are  probably  all  of  vegetable  origin, 
and  while  not  confined  to  any  particular  geologi- 
cal formation,  they  occur  most  abundantly  at 
or  near  the  earth's  surface,  often  in  connection 
with  rocks  containing  organic  remains. 

BITUMEN  PROCESS,  Ae  first  known 
method  of  fixing  the  image  of  the  camera,  so  as 
to  make  it  permanent  The  blackening  action 
of  light  upon  salts  of  silver  was  known  in  the 
I8th  century,  but  no  method  was  found  for 
fixing  the  image  obtained  with  salts  of  ^Iver 


until  about  1838.  The  bitumen  process  was 
perfected  in  1827  1^  a  Frenchman,  Nicephore 
de  Ni^pce.  He  coated  plates  of  metal  with  a 
solution  of  asphaltum  in  oil  of  lavender,  and 
then,  after  drying  thera,  he  exposed  them  for 
a  prodi^ous  length  of  time  in  a  camera.  A 
very  faint  image  was  the  result.  The  plate 
was  subsequently  immersed  in  a  developer  con- 
sisting of  one  part  of  oil  of  lavender  and  10 
parts  of  petroleum,  which  slowly  dissolved  the 
^rts  unaffected  by  Ug^^  leaving  a  permanent 
picture  formed  of  those  parts  of  the  asphaltum 
that  the  light  had  rendered  insoluble.  Subse- 
quently Daguerre  became  associated  with 
Niipce,  and  together  they  improved  the  bitu- 
men process  until  Daguerre  said  that  *the  time 
required  to  procure  a  photographic  copy  of  a 
landscape  is  from  seven  to  eight  hours;  but 
single  monumcnts,when  strongly  lighted  by  the 
sun,  or  which  are  lhaiuelves  venr  bright,  can 
be  taken  in  about  three  hours.*  See  Cauera  ; 
Dagueue;  Photografhy. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL,  popuUrly  caUed 
*soft  coal,*  in  distinction  from  anthracite.  It 
is  denser  and  less  woody  than  brown  lignite. 
In  color  it  is  a  dull  blacl^  rarely  lustrous,  soils 
the  fingers  readily  and  burns  with  a  yellow 
smoky  flame.  Bituminous  coal  is  characterized 
by  cleavage  planes  at  ri^t  angles  to  each  other, 
so  that  it  breaks  up  readily  into  cubical  blocks 
and  fragments.  The  composition  of  a  typical 
Pennwtvania  Intuminous  coal  shows:  fixed  car- 
bon, 55  per  cent;  volatile  matter,  38  per  cent; 
ash,  5  pM"  cent;  moistui^  2  per  cent.  Sub- 
bituminous  is  a  term  applied  to  black  li^ite, 
a  grade  between  brown  Ugnite  and  bitummous 
coal,  while  semi-bituminous  is  a  grade  higher 
than  bituminous  and  lower  than  semi-antnra- 
cite.  The  known  coal  areas  of  the  United 
States  include  242,000  square  miles  of  Intumi- 
nous coal  deposits,  and  97,000  square  miles  of 
semi-tntuminous  deposits.  It  is  estimated  tint 
these  areas  contain  l,375,(X)O,000,O0O  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  and  47,700,000,000  tons  of  semi- 
bituminous  coal.  The  largest  areas  worked  are 
in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virpnia,  in  the 
Appalachian  field;  and  in  Illinois  m  the  Missis- 
sippi basin.  The  official  preliminary  estimate 
of  the  1916  production  of  bituminous  coal  in 
the  United  States  is  509,000,000  tons.  Of  this 
output  the  railroads  commonly  use  about  125,- 
000,000  tons,  and  the  coke  ovens,  65,000,000  tons. 
Manufacturers  and  power  plants  consume  180,- 
000,000  tons,  and  hotels,  sdiools-,  etc.,  100,000,- 
000  tons.   See  Coal. 

BITZIUS,  Albert  (pseud.  Jereuias  CSott- 
helf),  Swiss  author:  b.  at  Murten  in  Switzer- 
land, 4  Oct.  1797;  d.  in  Lutzclfluh  im  Emmental 
in  Switzerland,  22  Oct.  1854.  He  belonged  to 
a  family  of  oastor^  and  after  studying  theology 
in  Bern  and  Gottingen  and  traveling  in  Ger* 
many,  he  became  first  vicar  and  in  1832  pastor 
in  Liitzelfluh,  which  position  he  occupied  until 
his  death.  He  did  not  begin  writing  until  late 
in  life.  His  first  work,  'Der  Bauernspiegel, 
oder  die  Lebensgeschichte  des  Jeremias  Gott- 
hclf*  appeared  in  1836.  It  sketches  the  de- 
velopment of  a  poor  country  orphan  boy,  but 
is  not  an  autobiography.  Henceforth  Bitzius 
was  a  prolific  writer  and  in  the  last  18  years 
of  his  fife  became  one  of  the  important  novel- 
ists not  only  of  Switzerland  but  of  the  (German 
language  in  general  He  was  not  a  conscious 
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artist,  bnt  was  nercrtheless  wonderfully  gifted 
bv  nature.   He  saw  thing?  as  they  were,  was 

susceptible  to  alt  impressions  of  life  and  re- 
produced them  in  true  fashion  —  a  genuine 
realist,  though  not  a  naturalist.  He  knows  the 
peasant  folk  of  his  native  country  with  all  their 
fads  and  foibles.  He  sketches  his  characters 
with  epic  simplicity  and  yet  elevates  them  into 
the  domain  of  the  universal.  His  peasant  world 
is  a  mirror  of  the  world  in  general.  His  great- 
est work  is  <UH  der  Knecht>  (1S41).  It  tells 
the  story  of  a  poor  peasant  laborer  who  de- 
velops into  Ac  owner  of  a  prosperous  farm.  A 
plain  theme,  to  which  the  epic  imagination  of 
Bitzius  gives  universal  application.  Vreneli, 
the  chief  woman  character,  charms  us  by  the 
nobility  and  purity  of  her  soul.  Another  novel 
almost  on  the  same  plane  is  *Uli  der  Pachter* 
(1849).  Three  other  novels  may  be  classed  m 
importance  with  Uli;  *Anne  BaU  Jowager* 
(184a-44);  <Geld  and  Gei5t>  (1842-46);  and 
ffCathi,  die  Grossmutter>  (1847).  One  of  bis 
short  stories,  <Elise  die  seltsame  Ma^d*  (1850) 
was  particularly  attractive  to  Gottfned  Keller. 
Other  works  of  lesser  importance  are  'Leiden 
und  Freuden  eines  Schnlmeisters'  (1838) ; 
<Fanf  Madchen>  (1838);  *Diirsli,  der  Brannt- 
w«insaufer>  (1839) ;  *Die  Kaserei  in  der 
Vehfreude'  (1850);  ^Zeitgeist  und  Bemer- 
geist>  (1852).  Bitzios  is  an  interpreter  o£ 
peasant  psychology.  In  the  writing  of  country 
and  village  stories  he  was  a  uoneer,  and  in  his 
ideas  on  social  betterment  he  pointed  to  the 
future.  At  times  the  preacher  and  reformer 
obtrudes  and  endangers  the  artistic  effect,  but 
we  must  admire  the  sincerity  of  his  denre  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor.  Consult 
Maiet,  Gabriel,  <Jeremie  (SottheU*  (Paris 
1913);  also  Roedder,  £.  C,  in  Vol  VIII  of 
<The  German  Classics*  (New  York  1914). 

WiLUAH  F.  Hauhabt, 
Assistant  Prof tssor  of  German,  Unwsrsity  of 
Michigan. 

BIVALVES,  diose  moUusks  of  the  class 
Peltcypoda,  whose  coverings  conust  of  two 
concave  shell  plates  or  valves. 

Bivalves  (tor  example,  the  clam),  are  en- 
tirely protected  by  the  valves,  which  are  con- 
nected by  a  hinge,  consisting  of  a  large  tooth 
or  teeth  (usually  three),  and  a  ligament.  In 
the  clam  both  valves  are  alike,  in  the  scallop  the 
hinge  margin  is  eared,  and  shell  is  marked 
writh  radiating  ri^es,  while  in  most  bivalves 
there  are  simple  lines  of  growth.  On  the  in- 
terior, which  is  usually  lined  with  mother-of- 
peart,  are  either  one  (in  oysters  and  scallops) 
or  two  (clams,  etc.)  roundish  muscular  im- 
pressions made  by  the  single  or  the  two  ad- 
ductor muscles  by  whidi  the  valves  are  closed. 
The  shell  is  often  covered  by  an  epidermis. 
The  hinge  is  situated  directly  over  the  heartj 
and  is  therefore  dorsal  or  "haemal.*  The  sheU 
is  secreted  by  the  thickened  edge  of  the  mantle 
or  body-walls.  There  is  in  bivalves  in  distinc- 
tion from  snails  (Gastropoda)  no  head,  and 
the  mouth  is  not  armed  with  teeth  or  a  lingual 
ribbon,  present  in  snails.  The  mouth  is  small 
with  soft  lips,  and  in  each  side  is  a  pair  of 
Ifttual  palpi.  The  short  cesophagus  opens  into 
a  small  stomach  which  receives  the  contents  of 
the  liver.  The  long  intestine  is  coiled  in  the 
visceral  mass,  the  solid  disc-like  portion  of  the 
body  in  the  clam  and  oyster ;  tlie  intestine  also 


usually  passes  Afooelh  Uie  ventricle  of  <he 
heart,  and  then  ends  opposite  the  upper  division 
of  the  siphon.  This  heart  is  three-chambered, 
consisting  of  a  ventricle  and  two  auricles.  The 
siphon  forms  the>  so-called  head  of  the  clam, 
thou^  it  is  situated  at  the  posterior  end  of  the 
body;  it  forms  a  double  tube,  ending  in  an  ex- 
current  and  incurrent  orifice  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  tentacles  which  are  sensitive  to  the 
touch.  The  sijAon  is  very  long  in  the  clam 
(Mya)  and  other  bivalves  which  burrow  in  the 
sand  or  mud  and  live  in  deep  holes.  Locomo- 
tion is  effected  by  the  so-called  "foot,*  which  is 
a  wedge-shaped  or  hatchet-shaped  fleshy 
tongue-like  mass  situated  at  the  front  end  under 
the  mouth.  Its  hatchet-shape  gives  the  name 
Pelecypoda  to  the  class.  This  foot  is  enonnous 
in  the  razor-fish,  which  burrows  with  extreme 
rapidity  in  tile  sand.  In  fixed  luvalves,  such  as 
the  oyster  and  mussel,  the  foot  and  siphon  are 
reduced  by  atrophy  or  are  entireW  wanting. 
There  being  no  head,  there  are  usually  no  eyes, 
except  in  me  scallops,  where  they  are  numer- 
ous, large  and  situated  on  the  thickened  edf^e 
of  the  mantie.  Bivalves  breathe  by  one  l>air, 
more  usually  two  pairs,  of  leaf-like  gills,  sitiH 
ated  on  cadi  side  of  the  visceral  mass.  The 
individuals  are  usually  bisexual,  each  boi^; 
male  or  female.  Hie  nervous  system  consists 
of  three  ^irs  of  ganglia,  connected  hy  a  nerve- 
thread.  The  snpraoesotmagal  ganglion  is  the 
so-called  "brain,*  being  situated  over  the 
mouth;  the  pedal  ganglion  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  foo^  while  the  visceral  ganglion  is  near  the 
middle  of  the  bo<^.  Most  luvalves  possess  an 
organ  of  the  chemical^  sense  and  an  organ  ot 
hearing  and  of  equilibration,  a  very  minute 
otocyst  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  foot,  and 
connected  by  a  nerve  with  the  pedal  ganglion. 
The  ovaries  are  yellowish,  voluminous  glands 
forming  the  larger  part  of  the  visceral  mass. 
These  mollusks  are  very  prolific,  the  oyster  lay- 
ing about  2,00(^000  eggs. 

In  the  oyster  iOstrea")  or  in  Anomia  the 
shell  is  inequilateral,  one  valve,  usually  the  left 
and  lower  one,  being  fixed  to  some  object,  and 
the  intestine  does  not  pass  through  the  ven- 
tricle; in  Area  tiie  ventricle  is  double.  In 
Lucina  and  Corbis  there  ts  but  one  gill  on  each 
side,  and  in  Pecten,  Spondylus  and  Trigonia 
the  gills  are  reduced  to  comb-like  processes. 
Contrary  to  tite  hat^s  of.  most  bivalves,  the 
scallop  can  swim  and  even  skip  out  of  the 
water  by  violently  opening  and  shuttii^  its 
shell.  Trigonia  is  also  cai^ble  of  leaping  a 
short  distance,  while  Lima  is  an  active  swim- 
mer. The  foot  varies  much  in  form;  in  the 
mussel,  Pinna  Cyclocardia,  and  the  pearl- 
oyster  it  is  finger-shaped  and  grooved,  with  a 
eland  for  secreting  a  bundle  of  threads,  the 
byssus,  by  means  of  which  it  is  anchored  to 
the  bottom.  The  foot  in  the  quohog  Venus, 
is  large,  these  mollusks  being  very  active  in 
.  their  movements.  In  Ghcimeris  the  fringe  is 
toothless,  much  as  in  the  oyster.  In  Mactrtx 
the  middle  tooth  of  the  hinge  is  large,  the 
corresponding  cavity  large  and  triangular.  In 
Saxicaiva  znd  Panopaa,  the  pallial  line  is  repre- 
sented by  a  row  of  dots.  In  Macoma  the 
siphons  are  very  long. 

Lithodomus,  the  date-shell,  one  of  tiie  mus- 
sels, bores  into  corals,  oyster  shells,  etc. ;  the 
common  Saxiatoa  excavates  holes  in  mud  and 
soft  Umcston^  a»  does  Gastrochetna,  Photos 
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and  Pelrkota.  Certain  borii^  lameUibranchs, 
such  as  Pholas,  are  luminous. 

A  veiy  aberrant  form  of  bivalve  mollusk  is 
ClavageUa,  in  which  the  diell  is  oblong,  with 
flat  valves,  the  left  cemented, to  the  sides  of  a 
deep  burrow.  The  tube  is  cylindrical,  fringed 
above,  and  ending  below  in  a  disc,  with  a 
minute  central  fissure  and  bordered  with 
branching  tubules.  In  AtptrgUlum.  the  water- 
ing-pot aaell,  tiie  small  bivalve  shell  is  cemented 
to  the  lower  end  of  a  long  shelly  tnbt^  closed 
below  by  a  perforated  disc  like  the  nose  of  a 
watering-pot 

Bivalyes,  in  growing,  usually  pass  through 
a  pre-swimming  larval  stage  called  a  "trocho- 
sphere,*  resembling  a  top,  and  moved  bv  a 
circlet  or  zone  of  cuiae.  After  a  while  two  naps 
{vela)  arise  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  fonn- 
ing  veliger  stage;  meanwhile  the  shells  arise, 
and  as  they  become  larger  and  heavier,  the 
young  bivalve  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  begins 
to  use  its  ''foot*  for  burrowing.  Some  bivalves, 
such  as  the  fresh-water  mussel  Unioy  go 
throu^  a  parasitic  stage  in  their  development. 

Some  bivalves  arrive  at  maturity  in  a  single 
year.  The  fresh-water  mussels  live  from  10  to 
12  years,  while  the  giant  clam  (  Tridacna  gigas) 
probably  lives  from  60  years  to  a  century. 

^  The  bivalves  began  to  appear  in  the  Cam- 
brian Period;  they  became  more  frequent  in 
the  Ordovician  and  Silurian,  but  they  did  not 
abound  until  toward  tlie  Mesoxmc  Age,  siiice 
tbe  seas  during  the  Palieozoic  Age  were 
crowded  with  brachipods.  Oysters  date  from 
the  beginnii^  of  ^  the  Mesozoic.  The  genus 
Mucula  and  its  allies  arc  very  primitive  forms, 
and  nearly  allied  to  the  earliest  known  bivalves. 
Of  about  15,000  known  species  of  bivalves,  two- 
thirds  <  10,000)  ate  fosul. 

The  cIms  PetecyPoda  {or  Lamellibranchiata) 
is  divided  by  the  nil  characters  (consult  PaHcer 
and  HasweU's  ^Zoologjr'^  into  6ve  orders, 
namely:  (1)  Protobrmchta,  (2)  Filibranchia, 
(3)  Pseudo-lamellihranchia,  (4)  Eulamelli- 
bmnchia,  (5)  Septibranckia;  and  W  Dall,  from 
the  binge-characters,  into  three  ordinal  groups : 
Prionodesmacea,  Anomalodesmacea  and  Teleo- 
desmacca.  In  Neumayr's  group  Palceoconcha, 
now  forming  a  [lart  of  t£e  Prionodesmacea, 
are  included  certain  primitive  types  which  ap- 
pear to  have  given  or^in  to  certain  more 
modem  groups.  For  further  information  and 
the  literature  of  the  subject  see  Mollusca. 

BIXBY,  Junes  Thonqispn,  American 
author  and  clergyman:  b.  Barre,  Mass.,  30  July 
1843.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, A.B.  1864;  A.M.  1867;  S.T.B.  1870;  Ph.D. 
Leipzig,  Germany,  1885.  Served  as  pastor  of 
Unitarian  churches  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  1870- 
74;  Belfast,  Me.,  1875-79;  Mcadville,  Pa.,  1879- 
83;  and  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  1887-1903;  was  pro- 
fessor of  religious  philosophy  in  Mcadville 
Theological  School.  1879-83,  and  lecturer  on  the 
philosophy  of  religion  at  Lowell  Institute, 
Boston,  1876  and  1883.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Authors'  Club  and  Authors'  League  of  America. 
Author  of  'Reli^on  and  Science  as  Allies* 
(1895);  <Ethics  of  Evolution'  (1900);  'The 
New  World  and  the  New  Thought'  (1902): 
'The  Open  Secret>  (1912)  ;  'Whatis  BahaismV 
(1912). 

BIXBY,  William  Herbert,  American  mil- 
itary engineer:  b.  C:harkstown,  Mass.,  27  Dec 


1849.  A  graduate  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  from  1873  he  was  assistant  professor 
of  engineering  in  the  latter  institution.  In  1881 
he  was^  commissioned  for  special  study  in 
France  in  the  government  school  of  bridges 
and  hi^ways.  In  1908-10  he  was  president  of 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  and  directed 
the  salvage  operations  of  the  battleship  Maine 
in_  Havana  harbor  1910-11.  In  1910  he  at- 
tained the^  rank  of  brigadier-general,  chief 
of  the  engineer  corps  in  the  United  States 
army,  and  after  40  years  of  service  retired  in 
1913.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  gov- 
ernment reports,  *A  Graphical  Computing 
Table>  (1879),  and  <A  Discussion  of  River 
and  Harbor  Improvements'  (1911). 

BIZSRTA,  Tunis,  city  and  important 
French  naval  station  on  the  Mediterranean,  60 
miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Tunis.  The  old  Arab 
city,  citadel  and  disused  harbor  are  north  of  the 
modem  fortified  city  and  splendid  harbor  built, 
ance  the  French  occupation  in  1881.  A  canal 
2,600  feet  long  and  787  feet  wide,  lined  with 
quays,  extends  from  the  centre  of  the  outer  port 
to  a  large  commercial  port  opening  on  the  his- 
toric La^  Bizerta  the  ancient  Hipponitis  Palus 
and  SisariB  Palus  with  an  area  of  50  square 
miles  and  depths  ranging  from  30  to  40  feet. 
On  the  lake  at  Sidi  Abdallah  are  the  naval  port 
and  arsenal,  and  Pertyville  the  military  town. 
The  lake  abounds  in  fish,  notably  mullet,  which 
dried  forms  botargo,  a  stanckrd  article  of 
Mediterranean  commerce,  alone  with  grain  and 
olive  oil.  Bizerta  dates  frtMn  tne  Tyrian  colony 
Diarriiytus  or  Hippo  Zarytus.  Fortifications 
and  a  new  haiiior  were  built  by  Agathocles, 
310-307  B.C.  As  a  Roman  colony  it  was  cap- 
tured by  Arabs  in  the  7th  century  and  had  a 
turbulent  history  during  subsequent  centuries. 
Pop.  18,000. 

BIZET,  b€'zet',  (Alexandre  C^sar 
L^xipold)  Georges,  French  composer:  b. 
Bougival  near  Paris,  25  Oct  1838;  d.  Paris,  3 
June  1875.  'Carmen,*  his  masterpiecc^roduced 
at  the  Opera  Comique,  3  March  18/^  three 
months  before  his  death,  has  achieved  great 
popularity  as  a  standard  opera.  His  less  known 
works  are  'Le  Docteur  Miracle,*  an  oper- 
etta which  received  etiual  honors  with  one 
by  Lecoco  in  a  competition  organized  by  Offen- 
bach (1857);  'Les  Pecheurs  de  Perle,*  opera 
(1863) ;  <La  JoUe  Fille  dc  Perth,'  opera  (1867) ; 
^Djamileh,*  one-act  opera,  and  incidental  music 
to  A  Daudet*s  drama  <L'Ari6sicnne»  (1872) ; 
son  of  a  vocal  teacher  and  pupil  at  nine  years 
of  age  in  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  pianist  and  organist,  and 
in  composition  with  his  cantata  'Clons  et 
Clotilde'  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1857.  During  the  three  years'  study  course  in 
Italy  be  wrote  part  of  a  symphony,  *La  guzla 
de  1  Emir,'  a  comic  opera,  and  *Don  Procopio,* 
an  opera  discovered  among  Auber's  papers  in 
1895.  Bizet  married  Miss  Hal£vy,  a  daughter 
of  his  teacher  in  composition,  3  June  1865. 

BJERREGAARD.  byar'n^-eard.  Carl 
Henrik  Andreas,  Danish  author :  b.  Fredericia, 
Denmark,  24  May  1845.  He  comes  of  Viking 
stock  and  his  family  still  owns  the  reputed 
Viking  home.  His  immediate  ancestors  were 
learned  men.  His  father  was  president  of 
Fredericia  College  where  Carl  was  educated. 
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Later  he  was  graduated  from  Copenhagen  Uni- 
veru^  and  from  the  Militaiy  Academy^  and 
served  five  years  as  lieutenant ;  was  scout  in  the 
Schleswip-Holstcin  War  of  1863-64.  He  came 
to  America  in  1873  for  political  reasons.  Not 
knowing  English,  nor  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  country  and  being  unable  to  perform 
much  hard  manual  labor,  he  suffered  intensely, 
sinking  so  low  as  to  work  a  whole  winter  under 
a  negro  as  boss.  Finally  he  made  a  place  for 
himself,  banning  as  teacher  and  lecturer.  In 
1879  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Astor 
Library  and  is  now  assistant  librarian  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library.  His  trend  of 
thought  and  contribution  to  American  civili- 
zation lies  in  his  teaching  of  the  inner  life, 
often  called  mysticism.  He  has  advocated  the 
introduction  of  the  healthier  side  of  Oriental 
Uterature  and  life,  and  has  opposed  strenuously 
all  those  false  and  often  degrading  forms  of 
Orientalism  sa_  often  preached  of  late.  Be- 
sides many  articles  in  magazines  and  encyclo- 
pxdias  he  has  written  'Nature-Worship  and 
Kindred  Subjects';  *A  Sufi  Interpretation  of 
Omar  Khayyim  and  Fitzgerald*;  'The  Inner 
Life  and  the  Tao-Teh-King'  (1912);  < Jesus, 
Poet,  Prorfiet,  Mystic  and  Man  of  Freedom* 
0912);  'The  Great  Mother:  a  Gospel  of  the 
Eternally  Feminine>  (1913);  'Sufism:  Omar 
Khayyam  and  Fit^rald'  (1915).  He  is  now 
engaged  in  the  compilation  of  <A  Complete  Hls« 
toiy  o£  Mysticism.' 

BJORNEBORG,  bySr'ne-bdtg,  Russia, 
seE^tort  town,  the  Finnish  Pori,  and  district 
capital  of  the  Abo  Biomeborg  government, 
Finland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kumo  on  the  Gulf 
o£  Bothnia,  76  miles  northwest  of  Abo.  The 
roadstead  cannot  accommodate  large  ships 
which  stop  at  Rafsd.  A  large  export  trade, 
mostly  with  England,  is  carried  on  in  timber, 
pitch,  tar,  pine-oil,  leather  and  bricks.  Pop. 

i7,ooa 

BjdRNSON,  bydm'son,  Bjanutjeme, 
Norwegian  novelist,  poet  and  dramatist :  b. 
Kvikne,  8  Dec.,  1832 ;  d.  26^  April  1910.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Cnristiania  in  1852, 
and  he  speedilv  became  known  as  a  contributor 
of  articles  ana  stories  to  newspapers  and  as  a 
dramatic  critic.  From  1857  to  1859  he  was 
manager  of  the  Bergen  theatre,  producing  dur- 
ing that  time  his  novel,  *Arne>  (1858),  and  his 
tragedy  of  'Halte  Hulda.^  He  was  at 
Christiania  part  editor  of  the  Aftenhlad-  in 
1860^  then  lived  several  years  abroad,  and  in. 
1866  became  editor  of  the  Norsk  Folkehlad.  In 
1869-72  he  was  co-director  of  a  Copenhagen 
periodical,  and  much  of  his  later  life  was  passed 
abroad.  The  democratic  tendencies  to  be  found 
in  his  novels  found  a  practical  outcome  in  the 
active  part  taken  by  him  in  political  questions 
bearing  upon  the  Norwegian  peasantry  and 
poiHilar  representation.  He  was  for  a  long 
period  the  leader  of  the  Norwegian  Republicans, 
and  the  national  entity  ssmibolizcd  by  the 
chan^  made  in  the  Norwegian  fl^  on  1  Jan. 
1901  IS  more  nearly  due  to  him  than  to  any  one 
else.  He  was  an  advocate  of  Norwegian  national 
rights  as  against  Sweden  and  lent  his  aid  to 
the  movement  which  brought  about  the  dissolu- 
tion of^the  union  in  1905.  He  was  the  greatest 
distinctively  Norwegian  writer  of  his  day,  so 
intensely  national  that  *the  mention  of  his  name 
in  a  gatnering  of  his  cotuitrymen  is  like  niniung 


up  the  national  flag.*  He  was  the  chief  novel- 
ist, probably  the  chief  poet,  and,  except  possibly 
Ibsen,  the  chief  dramatist  of  his  countiVs 
history.  In  1903  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
prize  in  literature.  In  1880-81  he  traveled  and 
lectured  in  the  United  States.  His  dramas 
include  'Sigurd  Jorsalfar'  (1872);  'Mary 
Stuart  in  Scotland'  (1864);  'The  Newly 
Wedded  Pair*  (1866)  ;  'Sigurd  Slembe'  (1872)  ; 
'The  Editor'  (1874);  'A  Bankruptcy*  (1875); 
'The  King'  (1877):  'Leonarda'  (1^:  *The 
New  System*  (1879) ;  <A  Glove*  (1883)  ;  *Be- 
yond  Our  Strength'  (1883);  'Geography  and 
Love*  (1885).  His  verse  includes  'Poems 
and  Songs'  (1870);  'Arnljot  Gilline,*  an  epic 
(1870).  Besides  the  pastoral  tales  'Arne* 
(1858);  'A  Happy  Boy'  (1860);  'The  Fisher 
Maiden*  (1868)  ;  'Synntcve  Solbakkcn,*  he  has 
written  the  novels  'The  Bridal  March* 
(1873):  'Magnhild>  (1877);  'Captain  Man- 
sana>  (1879)  ;  'The  Heritage  of  the  Kurts> 
(1884)  ;  'In  God's  Way*  (1^)  ;  <Absalom's 
Hair,*  etc.  (See  Bankruptcy,  A;  Editor,  The; 
Sigurd  Slembe  ;  Synnove  Solbakken  J  Consult 
Boyesen,  'Essays  on  Scandinavian  Literature' 
(1895)  ;  Gossj^  'An  Essay  on  the  Writings  of 
Bjomson*  (1895) ;  Brandes,  'Moderne  Geister* 
(1897) ;  Bjorlonan,  'Voices  of  Tomorrow* 
(New  York  1913):  Bjomsgaard,  'Spredte 
minder  fra  50  til  70-aarenes  Norge*  (Risor 
1911);  Boeck,  'Soldage  faa  Aulestad'  ^Copen- 
hagen 1910);  Collin,  'Bjomstjeme  Bjornson' 
(2  vols.,  (Thristiania  1903)  ;  Pf^e^  ^Bjomstjeme 
Bjomson'  (Chicago  1910). 

BJORNSTJBRNA.  byem'sher-na,  Mag- 
na! Frederick  Ferdinand.  (Coukt),  Swedish 
statesman  and  author:  b.  Dresden,  10  Oct.  1779; 
d.  Stockholm,  6  Oct.  1847.  He  was  educated  in 
Germany,  and  in  1793  proceeded  to  Sweden  to 
enter  the  army.  At  the  storming  of  Dessau  he 
received  a  severe  contusion  from  a  cannon-ball, 
but  he  was  able,  notwithstanding  to  be  present 
at  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  He  afterward  con- 
cluded the  capitulation  of  Lubeck  with  (General 
Lallemand,  and  received  the  surrender  of  die 
fortress  of  Maestricht  He  concluded  with 
Prince  Christian  Frederick  at  Moss  the  conven- 
tion which  was  followed  by  the  union  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden.  He  published  'The  British 
Rule  in  the  East  Indies*  and  'Theogony,  Phi- 
tosojriiy  and  Cosmo^nv  of  the  Hindus'  (1843), 
and  also  some  political  writings. 

BLAAS,  bla&  Eugene  von,  Austrian 
painter,  son  of  Karl  von  Blaas:  b.  Allmno, 
Italy,  about  1843.  He  studied  under  his  father 
and  at  the  Academy  of  Venice  and  later  in 
Rome.  He  settled  in  Venice  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  the  academy  there.  His 
works  include  'Conversion  of  the  Rhstians  by 
Saint  Valentine';  'Cimabue  and  Giotto*; 
'Scene  from  the  Decameron';  'Dogaressa  (jo- 
ing  to  Church';  'Venetian  Balcony  Scene'; 
'Bridal  Procession  in  San  Marco* ;  'Venetian 
Masquerade* ;  'Journey  to  Murano*  (Vienna 
Museum). 

BLAAS,  JnliuB  von,  Austrian  painter,  son 
of  Kari  von  Blaas:  b.  Albano,  Italy,  1845.  He 
studied  under  his  father  and  also  at  Rome, 
where  he  painted  many  scenes  from  the  Cam- 
pa^a.  He  was  afterward  popular  as  a  portrdt 
pamter  at  the  Austrian  court,  and  was  made 
professor  at  the  Academy  of  Vienna.  His  best 
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known  w6rks  include  'Race  of  Intoxicated 
Slavonic  Peasants*  and  'Antlassritt,*  both  in 
the  Imperial  Museum,  Vienna;  'Fox  Hunt  in 
the  Campagna'  (1877);  'Market  in  Upper 
Hungary'  (1885);  <Horse  Fair  in  Bischofs- 
hofen>  (1888). 

BLAAS,  Karl  -won,  Austrian  painter:  b. 
Nanders,  Tyrol,  1815;  d.  1894.  He  studied  at 
the  Academy  of  Venice,  and  in  1837  he  was 
awarded  the  Roman  prize  at  the  Vienna  Acad- 
emy. At  Rome  he  was  influenced  by  Naxarenes 
and  began  to  devote  himself  to  religious  sub- 
jects. In  1850  he  was  made  a  professor  at  the 
Academy  of  Vienna,  removed  as  professor  to 
the  Venice  Academy  in  1855,  but  returned  to 
Vienna  in  1866.  His  noteworthy  paintings  .in- 
clude 'Jacob's  Journey  Throu^  the  Desert,* 
in  the  Museum  of  Vienna;  'Visitation,*  in  the 
Innsbruck  Museiun:  'Charlemagne  Visiting  a 
Boys'  Sdiool,*  which  was  awarded  a  prize  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1855,  now  in  the  Venice 
Museum;  'TuIIia  Driving  over  her  Father's 
Body'  (1832)  ;  'Rape  of  Venetian  Brides  in  the 
Sixth  Century'  (1888),  now  in  the  Innsbriick 
Museum ;  33  frescoes  in  the  Altlerchenfeld 
Church,  Vienna ;  42  frescoes  in  the  Vienna  Arse- 
nal; portraits  of  Francis  Joseph  and  the  Queen 
of  Spain;  'Ekkehard  Carrying  the  Duchess  of 
Suabia  across  the  Threshold  of  the  Monastery.* 
Consult  his  < Autobiographic*  (Vienna  1876). 

BLACAS.  bla-ka,  Pierre  Louis  Jean  Cas- 
imir  (Due  de),  French  statesman:  b.  Aulps, 
12  Jan.  1771 ;  d.  Ck>riti,  17  Nov.  1839.  He  was 
captain  of  dragoons  in  1790  and  served  in  the 
Vendue.  He  was  cabinet  minister  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XVIII,  and  a  confidential  adviser  of 
the  Bourbons;  twice  Minister  to  Naples;  Am- 
bassador to  Rome  to  negotiate  the  concordat 
of  1817;  went  into  exile  upon  the  banishment 
of  Charles  X,  and  offered  the  King  his  for- 
tune, which  was  not  accepted.  He  was  so 
faithful  to  the  Bourbons  as  to  be  tmpopular 
with  the  people.  He  was  a  larg^  collector  of 
antiquities  and  founded  the  Egypuan  Museum  at 
Paris.  Consult  Vicomte  de  la  Boulage,  'Notice 
historique  sur  M.  le  due  de  Blacas*  (Paris 
1840). 

BLACK,  Adam,  Scottish  publisher:  b. 
Edinburgh,  20  Feb.  1784;  d.  there,  24  Jan.  1874. 
In  1808  ne  began  business  as  a  bookseller,  and 
later  with  his  nephew,  Charles  B.  Black,  estab- 
lished a  publishing  house  in  Edinburgh.  Their 
most  famous  publications  were  'Encyclopa:dia 
Britannica,*  and  the  'Waverly  Novels.*  _  Adam 
Black  was  twice  lord-pit>vost  of  Edinbui^^h 
and  in  1856-65  represented  that  city*  in  Parlia- 
ment He  declined  the  honor  of  knighthood 
and  a  statue  was  erected  in  Edinbur^  in  recog- 
nition of  his  public  services  in  1877.  Consult 
Nicolson,  'Memoirs  of  Adam  Black*  (London 
1885). 

BLACK,  Alexander,  American  author:  b. 
New  York,  7  Feb.  1859.  He  was  educated  at 
the  grammar  schools  of  Brooklyn,  and  at  the 
age  of  15  was  a  reporter  on  the  Brooklyn 
Times,  was  stenoKiapher  in  Brooldyn  courts 
1882-86,  literary  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Times 
1885-95,  and  Sunday  editor  of  the  New  Yoric 
IVorld  1905-10.  From  1910  to  1913  he  was 
managing  editor  of  Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  and 
since  1913  editor  of  Newspt^er  Feature  Serv- 
ice.  He  invented  'picture  v^S^*  in  1893,  and 


brought  out  first  'plays  on  a  white  sheet*  in 
1894.  He  has  published  'The  Story  of  Ohio* 
(1888) ;  'Photography  Indoors  and  Out' 
0894);  'Miss  Jeriy^  (1895);  'A  Capital 
Courtship'  (1897);  'Miss  America'  (1898); 
'Modem  Daughters'  (1899) ;  'The  Girl  and 
the  Guanlsman*  (1900) ;  'Richard  (Gordon* 
(1902):  'Thomey'  (1913).  He  edited  Os- 
tranders  'History  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn 
and  Kings  County.* 

BLACK,  Charies  Clarke,  American  law- 
yer: b.  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  29  July  I8Sa  He 
was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1876,  studied  taw 
and  was  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  bar  in 
1881.  He  has  since  practised  in  Jersey  Oty, 
was  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of 
New  Jersey  in  1904,  and  judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  New  Jersey  1908-H  and  since  1914 
judge  of 'the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersw. 
He  has  published  'Proof  and  Pleadings  in 
Accident  Cases*  (1886);  'New  Jersey  Law  of 
Taxation*  (1893) :  *Law  uid  Practice  in  Acci- 
dent Cases*  (1900). 

BLACK,  Frank  Swett,  American  lawyer 
and  politician:  b.  Limington,  Me.,  8  March 
1853;  d.  1913.  He  was  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth (Allege  in  1875 :  was  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal  in  Johnstown,  N.  Y. ;  studied  law  at  Troy 
in  the  office  of  Robertson  &  Foster,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1879.  He  won  much 
poptilarity  by  bis  activity  in  prosecuting  the 
men  who  murdered  Robert  Ross  in  the  election 
riots  in  Troy  in  1892  He  continued  in  the 
practice  of  law  at  Troy  until  1898  and  after- 
ward practised  in  New  York.  In  1895-97,  he 
was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  in  1897-99 
governor  of  New  Yoric  He  was  a  successful 
rarty  leader,  holding  all  the  elements  of  the 
Republicans  together  by  his  resourcefulness. 
After  his  term  as  governor  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law.  He  was  also  eminent  as  a  po- 
litical speaker  and  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention  at  Chicago  in  1904  he  placed  in 
nomination  the  name  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 

BLACK,  James,  American  prohibitionist: 
b.  Lewisburg,  Pa..  23  Sept.  1823;  d.  16  Dec. 
1893.  He  was  educated  at  the  Lewisburg  Acad- 
emy, was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  l$t6  and 
practised  in  Lancaster.  He  Joined  a  temper- 
ance society  at  the  a^e  of  \7,  and  throu^out 
his  life  was  a  determined  advocate  of  prohibi- 
tion and  legislation  for  its  enforcement.  He 
was  the  first  to  propose  the  formation  of  a 
temperance  party,  was  one  of  the  committee 
that  called  a  national  convention  to  organize 
the  Prohibition  party  (q.v.)  and  was  elected  its 
president  when  the  convention  met  in  Chicago, 
1  Sept.  1869.  At  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  conven- 
tion, 22  Feb.  1872,  he  was  made  the  first  nom- 
inee of  the  party  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  His  ticket  recdved  5,608  votes  in  the 
election  of  that  year.  He  published  'Is  There 
a  Necessity  for  a  Prohibition  Party?*  (1976); 
'History  of  the  Prohibition  Party'  (1880); 
'The  ProhiMtion  Party*  (1885). 

BLACK,  Jeremiah  SalUvan,  American 
jurist  and  statesman :  b.  Glades,  Somerset 
County,  Pa.,  10  Jan.  1810;  d.  York,  Pa.,  19  Aug. 
1883.  At  17  years  of  age  he  entered  the  law 
office  of  Chauncey  Forward,  in  Somerset,  an 
eminent  member  of  the  bar,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  courts  in  1^30,  being  still  in  his  minority. 
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In  April  1842  he  was  an^ointed  by  the  govcraor 
president  judge  of  the  judicial  district  in  which 
he  resideo,  and  con6rmed  by  the  senate  upon  a 
strict  party  vote.  In  1851,  when  a  change  m  the 
State  Constitution  made  the  judges  elective,  he 
was  nominated  as  judge  o£  tnc  Supreme  Court 
by  the  Democratic  convention,  before  wtuch  he 
was  not  a  candidate.  Of  the  10  candidates 
named  by  the  two  parties  he  obtained  the 
largest  popular  vote.  Under  the  mode  of  draw- 
ing provided  by  the  Constitution,  a  three  years' 
term  was  assigned  to  him,  and  he  became  chief 
justice  of  the  court.  In  1S54  he  was  re-dected 
to  this  place,  by  a  majority  of  47,000  votes, 
though  the  candidate  for  governor  on  the  same 
ticket  was  defeated  by  37,000.  On  5  Mardi 
1S57,  while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his 
judicial  duties  at  Philadelphia,  he  recdved  a 
telegraphic  dispatch  from  President  Buchanan, 
tendering  him  the  appointment  of  AttomqF^ 
General  of  the  United  States.  He  soon  aftttr 
af>peared  on  behalf  of  the  ^Termnent,  m  a 
disputed  land  claim  of  Cahfomia,  involving 

important  principle  upon  which  hundreds  of 
similar  cases  depended.  He  achieved  a  great 
success,  at  once  bwoming  famous  as  a  jurist. 
In  December  I860  Mr.  Black  succeeded  Mr. 
Cass  as  Secretary  of  State.  After  the  dection 
of  Lincofai,  Jwlge  Black  retired  to  his  law  prac- 
tice. In  1866  he  was  counsel  for  President 
Johnson  in  the  famous  impeachment  trial.  In 
1877  he  appeared  as  counsel  for  S.  J.  Tilden 
before  the  Electoral  Commission.  Besides  a 
great  jurist,  Judge  Black  was  a  brilliant  con- 
versationa^ist,  cl^sioal  scholar  and  powerful 
orator.  Ccmsult  Blad^  C.  F.,  ^Essays  and 
Speeches  of  Jeremiah  S.  Blade,  widi  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketdi>  (New  York  1885). 

BLACK,  John,  Scottish  journalist:  b.  near 
Duns,  Berwidcsbire,  1783;  d.  1855.  Educated 
at  the  parish  school,  he  later  obtained  a  clerk- 
ship with  an  accountant  in  Edinbur^  and  at- 
tended the  university;  went  to  London  and 
became  (1810)  reporter  on  the  Morning  Chron- 
icle, of  which  he  was  editor  from  1817-43.  He 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  James  Mill,  who 
said  of  him  that  'he  was  the  first  journalist 
who  carried  criticism  and  the  spirit  of  reform 
into  the  details  of  English  institutions'*;  and 
was  a  useful  ally  and  a  congenial  companion 
to  Lord  Melbourne.  He  had  an  eye  for  budding 
talent,  which  he  liked  to  encourage,  and  it  was 
tmder  him  that  Charles  Dickens  began  his 
career  as  a  reporter  for  the  Chronicle. 

BLACK,  John  Charles,  American  lawyer, 
soldier  and  statesman:  b.  Lexington,  Miss.,  27 
Jan.  1839.  He  entered  the  Union  army  in  1861 
as  colonel  of  the  37th  Illinois  Volunteers;  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  service;  and  was 
brevetted  bri^dier-general.  After  die  war  he 
was  elected  Congressman-at-large  from  Illinois; 
was  appointed  commissioner  of  pensions  by 
President  Qeveland  during  the  latter's  first 
term,  and  United  States  attorney  for  the  north- 
em  district  of  Illinois  during  his  second  term. 

BLACK,  Joseph,  Scottish  chemist:  b.  Bor- 
deaux. France.  172&;  d.  Edinburgh,  6  Dec.  1799. 
He  studied  medicine,  and  in  1754  delivered  a 
thesis,  <De  Humorc  Acido  &  Gbis  Orto,  et  Mag- 
nesia AlbL>  in  which  he  ascribes  the  difference 
between  the  mild  and  caustic  alkalies  to  the 

Presence  of  fixed  air  (carbonic  acid)  in  the 
oimer.  The  discovery  of  carbonic  acid  is  of 


interest  not  only  as  having  preceded  tile  other 

fases  made  by  Priestley,  (^vendish  and  others, 
ut  as  having  preceded  in  its  method  the  ex- 

elanation  given  by  Lavoisier  of  the  part  played 
y  oxygen  in  combustion.  In  1756  ne  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  medicine  and  chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow;  and  in  1766  to 
the  same  chair  in  Edinbut^li,  No  teacher  in- 
spired his  disciples  with  a  greater  zeal  for 
study;  his  lectures  therefore  contributed  much 
to  make  the  taste  for  chemical  science  general 
in  England.  Upon  Lavoisier's  proposal,^  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris  appointed  luffl 
one  of  its  eig^it  fordgn  members.  Black  did 
not  adopt  the  Lavotsierian  system  until  he  was 
satisfiea  that  it  was  more  accurate  than  that  of 
which  he  had  been  so  long  a  teacher.  In  his 
later  courses,  however,'  he  taught  the  anti- 
phlogistic system.  His  'Lectures  on  Chemis-< 
try'  appeared  in  1803. 

BLACK.  Williao^  Scottish  novdist:  b. 
Glasgow,  9  Nov.  1841 ;  d.  Brighton,  England. 
10  Dec  180a  He  first  studied  art,  but  event- 
ually became  connected  witib  die  Glasgow  press. 
In  1864  he  went  to  London,  and  in  m  loliow 
ing  year  joined  die  staff  of  the  Morning  Sktr, 
for  which  he  was  ^lecial  correspondent  during 
die  Austro-Prussian  War  of  1666l  His  first 
novd,  'James  Merle>  (1864),  was  not  a  suc- 
cess, but  his  <In  Silk  Attif«>  (1869),  <Kihneny> 
(1870),  <The  Monarch  of  Mincing  Lane,'  and 
especially  <  A  Daughter  of  Heth>  (1871),  gained 
him  an  mcreasingly  wide  circle  of  readers.  For 
four  or  five  years  he  was  assistant  editor  of 
the  Daily  Nftas,  but  in  1874  his  eonnecrion 
with  journalism  jpractically  ceased.  His  other 
worics  include  *The  Strange  Adventures  of  a 
Phaeton^  (1872),  containing  descripticms  of 
scenery  much  praised  by  Ruskin;  <A  Princess 
of  Thule>  (1^3);  'Madcap  Vio)et>  (1876); 
'Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly  >  (1877): 
^Macleod  of  Dara>  (1878);  'White  Wings> 
(1880);  <The  Beautiful  Wretch>  (1881); 
tjudidi  Shakemi«>  (1884);  (White  Hcather> 
(1885)  ;  ^The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Home- 
Boat'  (1888);  'In  Far  Lochaber>  (1889); 
'The  New  Prince  Fortunatus'  (1890);  'High- 
land Cousins'  (1884);  <Briseis>  (1896);  and 
'Wild  Edin>  (1898).  Black's  novels  have  en- 
joyed much  popularity,  especially  in  the  United 
States.  His  subjects  are  drawn  from  many 
lands,  but  it  is  in  dealing  with  the  scenerv  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands  mat  he  is  at  his  best 
He  is  especially  happy  in  his  portrayal  of  types 
of  sprightlv  and  unconventional  womanhood. 
A  coUectea  edition  of  his  works  was  issued 
1872-74.  See  Wen^s  Reid,  ^William  Black; 
NoveUst'  (New  York  1902). 

BLACK,  Wniiain  Murray,  American  mfl- 
itary  engineer:  b.  Lancaster  Pa.,  8  Dec.  1855. 
A  graduate  of  Franklin  ana  Marshall  College 
and  of  West  Point,  he  was  engaged  principal^ 
in  government  river  and  harbor  work,  taught 
at  West  Point,  and  in  1898  had  advanced  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  chief  engineer 
of  the  United  States  Volunteers.  After  army 
service  at  Havana,  tn  the  Philippines  and  at 
the  Panama  Canal,  he  was  appointed  chief  en- 
nneer  of  the  Eastern  IMvision  of  the  United 
States  in  1909,  and  when  Brigadier-Cjenenil 
William  H,  Bixby  (q,vj  retired  in  1913  suc- 
ceeded as  chief  oi  toe  Engineer  Corps. 
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BLACK  ACTS— BLACK  BELT 


BLACK  ACTS.  Acts  of  the  Scottish 
Parliaments  fn^m  1434  to  1594,  so  called 'from 
their  being  printed  in  black-letter.  The  term 
■Black  Act*  IS  also  appHed  to  an  act  of  George  I 
with  reference  to  the  ^Blacks,*  a  body  of 
armed  deerstealers  and  poachers,  who  infested 
Epping  Forest.  The  act  was  made  permanent 
in  1758,  but  was  repealed  in  1827  by  George  IV. 

BLACK  ART,  the  art  or  pretended  art  or 
practice  of  producing  wonderful  effects  by  the 
aid  of  superhuman  bei:^  or  of  departed  spirits 
or  the  occult  powers  of  nature,  called  black 
because  i>roficients  in  it  were  supposed  to  be  in 
league  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  A  large 
proportion  of  magical  rites  are  connected  with 
the  religious  beliels  of  those  using  them,  their 
efficacy  being  ascribed  to  supernatural  bein^. 
There  is,  however,  a  non-spiritual  element  in 
magic  which  depends  on  certain  imagined 
powers  and  correspondences  in  nature,  that  can 
be  utilized  in  various  ways.  In  savage  coun- 
tries the  native  magician  is  often  sorcerer  and 
priest,  and  sometunes  chief  of  die  tribe.  Among 
the  ancient  Egyptians  magic  was  worked  into 
an  elaborate  system  and  ritual,  and  it  was  regu- 
larly practised  among  the  Babylonians  and  As- 
syrians, as  well  as  in  Greece  and  Rome.  Alex- 
andria, from  the  2d  to  the  4th  century,  became 
the  headquarters  of  thenrgic  magic,  in  which 
inwcations,  sacrifices,  diagrams,  talismans,  etc, 
were  systematically  employed.  This  system, 
influenced  by  Jewish  magical  speculation,  had 
a  strong  hold  in  mediaeval  Europe,  and  many 
distinguished  names  are  found  among  its  stu- 
dents and  professors.  The  magic  which  still 
holds  a  place  among  the  illiterate  and  ignorant 
classes  has  come  down  by  tradition  in  popular 
folk-lore.  The  name  "natural  magic*  has  been 
given  to  the  art  of  applying  natural  causes  to 
produce  surprising  effects.  It  includes  the  art 
of  performing  triocs  and  exhibiting  illusions  by 
means  of  apparatus,  the  performances  of  autom- 
aton figures,  etc.  See  Alcheuy;  Astkology; 
Charu;  Divination;  Lecekdemain ;  Witch- 
craft. 

BLACK  ASH,  a  mixture  of  25  per  cent  of 
caustic  soda  with  calcium  sulphide,  quicklime 
and  unbumt  coal,  obtained  in  the  process  of 
making  sodium  carbonate.  The  mixture  of  so- 
dium sulphate,  chalk  and  powdered  coal  is  fused 
in  a  furnace,  ^ses  escaiK  and  the  rendue  is  the 
black  ash,  whick  ts  llxtviated  with  warm  watw, 
and  the  solution,  evaporated  to  dryness,  yields 
soda  ash,  an  impure  sodium  carbonate.  See 
Sodium. 

BLACK  ASSIZE,  a  judicial  sitting  of  the 
courts  held  at  Oxford  in  1577,  and  rendered 
historical  by  the  pestilential  and  deadly  fever 
which  was  introduced  into  the  court  from  the 
jail,  and  swept  away  judges,  jurymen  and  coun- 
sel and  extended  itself  into  the  town  and  neigh- 
borhood. The  superstitions  of  the  age  invested 
it  with  a  special  character,  and  it  was  remarked 
that  no  women  nor  poor  people  died  of  it  Con- 
sult Holinshed,  <Chronlcles>  (London  1577  and 
1807-08) ;  Stow,  'Annates*  (London  1580, 
1631);  Wood,  'Athenje  Oxonienses*  (London 
1691-92,  Oxford  1848). 

BLACK  BASS,  Dock,  etc.  See  Bass; 
Duck, 

BLACK  BBAUTY,  His  Grooms  and 
Companions,  a  story  by  Anns  Sewall.   It  is 


written  in  the  form  of  a  horse  autolnography, 
and  is  really  a  tract  on  the  proper  treatment  of 
horses.  The  story  is  told  with  simplicity  and 
restraint,  and  its  vogue  has  been  great  and  its 
influence  very  ^de. 

BLACK  BEAVBR.  Delaware  Indian 
leader,  trader,  guide  and  scout :  b.  near  Belle- 
ville, 111.,  in  1806;  d.  near  Andarko,  Okla.,  8 
May  1880.  In  his  young  manhood  he  spent 
several  years  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  fur  trade 
as  a  hunter  and  trapper.  He  was  present  as  an 
interpreter  at  the  council  held  with  the  Com- 
anche, Kiowa  and  Wichita  tribes  in  the  Red 
River  country  b^  Cot.  Henry  Dodge,  in  1834, 
and,  from  that  tune  on,  until  (he  end  of  his  life 
his  services  were  in  frec|uent  demand  by  the 

tovemment  in  dealing  with  the  Indians  of  the 
outhem  Plains.  During  the  Mexican  War  he 
raised  a  company  of  Indian  scouts  and  guides 
which  served  with  General  Harney's  command, 
and  he  was  ever  afterward  known  as  Captain 
Black  Beaver.  He  served  as  guide  with  the 
mihtary  escort  commanded  hy  Capt  fL  fi. 
Marcy,  which  accompanied  the  large  party  of 
emigrants  and  gold  seekers  from  Port  Smith, 
Arkansas,  to  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  en  route  to 
California  in  1849.  His  name  oorurs  frequently 
in  the  official  reports  of  army  officers,  Indian 
service  authorities,  government  surveyors  and 
explorers.  Al^iough  he  belonged  to  the  small 
band  of  Delawares  which  dwelt  tn  the  Red 
River  region  and  far  removed  from  the  main 
body  of  the  trib^  he  fadd  more  or  less  frequent 
communication  with  the  latter  and  a^^teared  as 
one  of  its  representatives  in  negotiations  with 
the  government.    In  1861  he  was  chosen  to 

glide  the  retreating  Fet^ral  garrisons  of  Forts 
mith,  Washita,  Arbiicklc  and  Cobb  on  their 
march  through  the  wilderness  to  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. Between  1865  and  1875  he  was  several 
times  called  upon  to  serve  as  a  mediator  and 
pacemaker  on  b^alf  of  the  government  in  its 
dealings  with  the  turbulent  Cximanche  and 
Kiowa  leaders,  by  whom  he  was  always  re- 
garded with  confidence  and  respect  He 
claimed  to  have  been  the  last  custodian  of  a 
parchment  copy  of  the  treaty  which  had  been 
given  to  the  people  of  his  tribe  by  William 
Penn  at  the  Snakamaxon  council,  in  1682,  and 
which  he  said  was  destroyed  when  his  home  on 
the  Washita  was  burned  by  Confederate  forces 
In  1861.  In  1874-75  Black  Beaver  dictated  the 
story  of  his  life  to  Maj.  Israel  G.  Vore,  who 
wrote  it  down.  This  manuscript  was  acci- 
dentally destroyed  in  1906.  Consult  *Hand- 
book  of  American  Indians,*  writings  of  Ran- 
dolph B.  Marcy;  Battey's  *A  Quaker  Among 
the  Indians.*  etc. 

BLACK  BEETLE,  the  English  name  for 
a  cockroach,  especially  the  Oriental  cockroach 
(q.v.)  ;  also  less  commonly  for  the  dark-col- 
ored beetles  of  tiie  bad-smelling  genus  Blaps. 

BLACK-BELLIED  PLOVER,  or 
BLACK-BRBAST.   See  Plover. 

BLACK  BELT,  an  agricultural  region  of 
Alabama,  70  miles  wide  extending  entirely 
across  the  State,  between  33*  and  31°  40*;  so 
called  from  the  fact  that  the  negroes  greatly 
predominate  in  numbers,  raising  vast  quantities 
of  cotton  from  the  richest  of  lands.  It  includes 
17  counties,  with  over  500,000  inhabitants. 
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BLACK-CAP,  the  name  of  various  birds 
having  the  crown  of  their  head  black.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  given  most  often  to  the 
common  titmous^  the  chickadee  (q.v.) ;  and  to 
a  small  fly-catchmg  irarbler,  Sylvania  pusilla, 
an  i}tive  and  yellow  bird  with  ^  top  of  the 
head  crested  with  black.  In  England  the  com- 
mon *bladc-cap*  (Cumtca  atricapUla)  is  a 
small  warbler,  closely  related  to  the  nightingale, 
and  raie  of  the  sweetest  of  European  son^ 
birds  and  frequently  kept  in  cages. 

BLACK  CAT,  an  American  fur-bearing 
animal.   See  Marten. 

BLACK  COCKADE,  a  badge  first  worn 
by  the  American  soldiers  during  the  -Revolu- 
tion, and  later,  during  the  bosUIity  toward 
France  occasioned  by  the  X.  Y.  Z.  Correspond- 
ence (q.v.),  adopted  by  the  Federalists  as  a 
patriotic  emblem  and  as  a  rejoinder  to  the  tri' 
colored  cockade  worn  by  the  Republicans  as  a 
mark  of  affection  toward  France. 

BLACK  COHOSH.   See  Qmictfuga. 

BLACK  COUNTRY,  name  applied  in 
England  to  the  district  between  Biimine^am 
and  Wolveihampton,  full  of  coal  ]^ts  ana  fur- 
naces. 

BLACK  DEATH,  The,  one  of  the  most 
memorable  of  the  epidemics  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  a  great  pestilence  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, which  devastated  Asia,  Europe  and  Africa. 
It  was  an  Oriental  plague,  marked  by  inflamma- 
tory boils  and  tumors  of  the  glands,  such  as 
break  out  in  no  other  febrile  disease.  On  ac- 
count of  these  boils,  and  from  the  black  spots 
(indicative  of  putrid  deccmiposition)  which  ap- 
peared upon  nie  skin,  it  has  been  generally 
called  the  Black  Dieath.  The  symptoms  were 
many,  though  all  were  not  found  in  every  case. 
Tumors  and  abscesses  were  found  on  the  arms 
and  thighs  of  those  affected,  and  smaller  boils 
on  all  parts  of  the  body;  black  spots  broke  out 
on  all  parts  of  the  skin,  either  single,  united  or 
confluent.  Symptoms  of  cephalic  affection  were 
frequent;  many  patients  became  stupefied  and 
fell  into  a  dera  sleep,  losing  also  their  speech 
from  palsy  of  the  tongue;  others  remained 
sleepless,  without  rest.  The  fauces  and  tongue 
were  black,  and  as  if  suffused  with  blood.  No 
beverage  would  assuage  the  burning  thirst. 
The  plague  spread  veiy  rapidly  as  it  was  com- 
municated from  the  sick  to  the  healthy;  con- 
tact with  the  clothes  or  other  articles  which 
had  been  used  by  the  infected  induced  disease, 
and  even  the  breath  of  the  side,  who  expecto- 
rated blood  caused  contagion  far  and  near.  As 
it  advancet^  not  only  men  but  animds  fell  sick 
and  expired.  In  England  the  plague  first  broke 
out  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  whence  it  ad- 
vanced through  the  counties  of  Devon  and 
Somerset  to  Bristol,  and  thence  reached  Glou- 
cester, Oxford  and  London.  Probably  few 
places  escaped,  perhaps  not  any,  for  the  annals 
of  contemporanes  report  that  throu|^out  tihe 
land  only^  a  tenth  part  of  the  inlrabitants  re- 
mained uive.  From  England  the  contagion  was 
carried  by  a  ship  to  Norwaj^  where  the  plague 
broke  out  in  its  most  frightful  form,  and 
throughout  the  whole  country  spared  not  one- 
third  of  the  population.  Tlie  sailors  found 
no  refuge  on  their  ships,  and  vessels  whose 
crews  had  perished  to  the  last  man  were 
often  seen  drifting  on  shore.  The  whole  period 
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of  time  during  which  the  Black  Death  ra^d 
with  destructive  violence  in  Europe  was  (with 
the  exception  of  Russia,  where  it  did  not  break 
out  until  1351)  from  1347  to  1350;  from  this 
latter  date  to  13S3  there  were  various  pesti- 
.lences,  bad  enough,  indeed,  btU  not  as  vtolent 
as  the  Blade  Death.  Ireland  was  much  less 
heavily  viated  than  England,  and  the  disease 
seems  scarcely  to  have  reached  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  that  land;  and  Scotland,  too, 
would  perhaps  have  remained  free  from  it 
had  not  the  Scotch  availed  themselves  of  the 
discomfiture  of  the  English  to  make  an  irrup- 
tion into  England,  which  terminated  in  the  de- 
struction of  their  army  by  the  plague  and  the 
sword  and  the  extension  of  the  pestilence, 
through  those  who  escaped,  over  the  whole 
country.  It  may  be  assumea  that  Europe  lost 
by  the  Black  Death  some  25,000(000  of  people, 
or  about  one-fourth  of  her  entire  population. 
That  her_  nations  could  recover  so  quickly  from 
this  terrible  loss  without  retrograding  more 
than  they  did  is  a  most  convincing  proof  of 
the  indestructibility  of  human  society  as  a 
whole,  in  Hungaiy,  and  afterward  in  Ger- 
many, rose  the  brotherhood  oi  the  Flagellants, 
who  undertook  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  people 
and  avert  the  pestilence  by  self-imposed  suffer- 
ings. While  the  wanderings  of  the  Flagellants 
threw  society  into  confusion  and  helped  to 
spread  the  plague,  the  horrors  of  the  time  were  - 
further  heightened  by  the  fearful  persecutions 
to  wMch  the  Jews  were  subjected,  from  a  pop- 
ular belief  that  the  pestilence  was  owing  to 
their  poisoning  the  public  wells.  The  people 
rose  to  exterminate  the  Hebrew  race,  of  whom. 
In  Mayence  alone,  12,000  were  cruelly  murdered. 
They  were  killed  by  fire  and  by  torture  wher- 
ever they  could  be  found,  and  for  them  to  tlw 
terrors  of  tile  plague  were  added  those  of  a 
populace  everywhere  infuriated'  3^;ainst  them. 
In  some  places  the  Jewish  people  immolated 
themselves  in  masses;  in  others,  not  a  soul  of 
them  survived  the  assaults  of  thdr  enemies. 
No  adequate  notion  can  be  conveyed  of  these 
horrors.  To  aggravate  the  pestilence,  the 
poison-panic  made  the  people  shut  up  their 
wells.-  With  terror  of  poison  and  of  plague  in 
a  state  of  society  rude  at  the  best,  but  now 
disorganized,  whatever  means  were  available  to 
mitigate  or  prevent  the  sufferufip  of  the  people 
were  rendered  altc^ther  nugatory. 

BLACK  DUCK.   See  Dusky  Duck. 

.BLACK  EARTH,  a  deposit  in  South  Rus- 
sia, extending  over  the  steppes  that  border  on 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  depressed  area  to  the 
north  of  the  Caspian,  with  a  breadth  from 
north  to  south  of  from  200  or  300  to  nearly  700 
miles.  It  varies  in  color  from  dark  brown  to 
black,  and  in  thickness  frotn  a  foot  or  two  up 
to  six  or  seven  yards,  occasionally  reaching,  it 
is  said,  even  to  60  feet.  It  is  composed  chiefly 
of  siliceous  sand  (about  70  per  cent),  alumina 
and  other  ingredients  (23  per  cent),  and  or- 
ganic matter  (about  7  per  cent).  It  appears  to 
be  unfossiliferous.  It  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  glacial  accumulations  of  Russia  that  the 
loess  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  etc.,  does  to 
those  of  central  Europe,  and  is  probably  the 
fine-grained  silt  derived  from  the  torrents  and 
flooded  rivers  that  escaped  from  the  melting 
snows  and  glaciers  of  the  glacial  period.  Ac- 
cording to  some  geologists,  however,  it  may 
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owe  its  origin  to  the  action  of  the  wind.  It  is 
supposed  by  them  to  be  Mimtly  an  accumulation 
of  wind-blown  dust — the  finely  sifted  material 
being  fixed  by  the  abundant  grasses  of  those 
steppe  regions. 

BLACK-BYED  SUSAN,  the  name  of-  a 
once  popular  come4y  by  Douglas  Jerrold.  It 
amieared  in  1829  and  was  founded  on  G^s 
tmllad  <  Sweet  William's  Farewell  to  Black- 
Eyed  Susan.* 

BLACK  FISH,  a  species  of  the  genus 
Dallia  (q.v.).  D.  pectoraRs,  which  abounds  in 
Sphagnum  ponds,  feeding  on  plants  and  worms, 
and  forming  the  chief  food  of  the  natives  of 
some  j^arts  of  northern  Alaska,  where,  with  the 
excepbon  of  the  Salmonids,  it  is  the  only  fresh- 
water hsh.  Turner,  its  discoverer,  says  its 
vitality  is  extraordinary;  that  black-fishes  will 
remain  frozen  in  baskets  for  weeks,  and  when 
thawed  are  as  lively  as  ever. 

BLACK  FLAGS,  an  organizatkm  of  Oii- 
nese  rebels  who  established  themselves  in  the 
Red  River  Valley  in  Tonquin,  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Taiping  Rebellion  in  soumera 
China  (1850-54).  From  their  warlike  character 
and  desperate  deeds  th^  were  called  Black 
Flags  as  distir^ished  from  die  peaceable 
YeUow  Flags.  _  They  assisted  the  Tonquinese 
and  Chinese  in  opposing  the  French  wars 
(1873,  1882  and  1885),  witt  signal  results.  Their 
principal  object  was  plunder.  They  were  re- 
sponsu)le  for  the  appalling  massacre,  in  1884, 
of  French  missionanes  and  native  Clhristians, 
to  the  number  of  10,000.  The  chief  of  the 
organization,  Luh  Vinh  Phuoc,  was  rewarded 
for  his  services  by  the  (Uiinese  government. 

The  black  flag  was  formerly  the  emblem  of 
piracy,  bearing  a  skull  and  cross-bones.  Tamer- 
lane displayed  a  blade  flag  when  a  be^eged 
dty  refused  to  surrender,  to  signify  that  no 
mercy  would  be  shown,  and  that  the  ^lue 
would  be  utterly  destroyed.  In  Great  Bntabi 
it  is  custmnaiy  to  hoist  a  black  flag  over  a 
prison  immediately  after  an  execution  within 
Its  walls. 

BLACK  FLY,  a  gnat  of  the  species  of 
the  genus  Simulium,  the  common  black  *  By  of 
northern  New  England,  Canada  and  Labrador 
probably  being  5".  moleslum.  In  this  tormenter 
of  travelers  and  fishermen  Ae  body  is  short 
and  thid^  the  labrum  is  free,  sharp  as  a  dagger, 
and  the  proboscis  is  well  developed  and  draws 
blood  profusely.  It  is  black,  with  a  broad. sil- 
very ring  on  the  legs.  The  species  are  numerous. 

The  cylindrical  larva  is  furnished  with  short 
antennx,  and  near  the  mouth  are  two  flabelli- 
f  orm  appendages.  The  pupa  has  eight  very  long 
lateral  filaments  on  the  front  of  the  thorax,  and 
the  jwsterior  end  of  the  body  is  enclosed  in  a 
semiHHral  membranous  cocoon,  open  in  front, 
and  posteriorly  attached  to  some  submerged 
plant  such  as  eel-grass.  The  fly  leaves  the  pupa 
beneath  the  water.  She  deposits  her  eggs  on 
the  rocks  in  a  compact  layer  a  few  inches  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  _  The  eggs  of  the 
Hungarian  or  ^Columbacz  midge"  are  enveloped 
in  a  yellowish'white  slime  and  deposited  at 
the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June  upon  stones 
or  grass  over  which  water  flows,  or  in  the 
brooks  of  the  more  elevated  regions.  The  num- 
ber laid  is  variously  estimated  at  from  500  to 
5,000.   The  food  of  the  larva  of  the  buffalo- 


gnat  has  been  proved  to  be  carnivorous,  and 
It  is  supposed  that  the  larvae  of  all  the  species 
live  on  animal  matter,  though  possibly  in  some 
cases  on  dead  leaves.  On  hatching  the  larvae 
become  attached  to  plants,  etc.,  or  to  eadi 
other,  by  a  silken  thread,  forming  long  floating 
strings.  When  the  fly_  issues  from  the  sub- 
merged pupa-case  she  rises  to  the  surface,  then 
being  motected  by  a  fine  silky  covering  of 
hairs.  The  adult  fly  in  central  New  York  issues 
about  the  first  of  April,  and  those  apparently 
of  a  new  brood  the  first  of  June;  after  this 
there  is  a  succession  of  generations  throughout 
the  season;  the  devdopment  of  a  single  brood 
occupying  about  two  months.  The  larva  hiber- 
nates. 

While  the  blade  fly  of  Maine,  and  presum- 
ably of  Labrador,  is  of  the  spedes  S.  molesium, 
that  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Valley  has  been 
named  S.  invenustum,  and  is  said  to  be  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Lake  Superior.  A  remarkably 
large  species  is  known  as  S.  picHpes;  its  larva: 
and  pupae  were  found  in  the  rapids  of  die  Au 
Sable  River,  and  also  similar  ones  on  the  norUi 
shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  black  fly  is  mostly  active  in  the  bright 
sunlight,  generally  disappearing  on  cloudy  days, 
but  it  is  known  to  crawl  under  one's  dothes 
and  to  bite  in  the  night  The  bite  is  often 
severe,  the  creature  leaving  a  large  clot  of 
blood  behind  it.  The  best  preventive  is  oil  of 
tar,  and  the  use  of  various  ointments.  Consult 
Bulletin  No.  1(^  Division  of  Entomology,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  (Washington 
1898). 

BLACK  FOREST  (German,  Schwars- 
wald),  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  grand-duchy 
of  Baden  and  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg. 
It  is  1344  square  miles  in  extent,  runs  almost 
parallel  with  the  Rhine  from  south  to  north, 
often  only  from  15  to  20  miles  distant;  is 
about  85  miles  tonft  and  from  east  to  west  in 
the  southern  part  about  30  miles  wide;  in  the 
northern  about  18.  The  Danube,  as  well  as 
many  other  rivers,  rises  in  these  mountains. 
Those  on  the  west  side  run  into  the  Rhine; 
those  on  the  east  side  into  the  Danube.  The 
Black  Forest  is  rather  a  chain  of  elevated  plains 
than  of  isolated  peaks.  The  highest  summit, 
the  Feldberg,  measures  4,900  Enghsh  feet.  Ex- 
cept from  Tune  to  September,  these  mounteins 
arc  generally  covered  with  snow,  and  even  duiv 
ing  this  period  are  not  entirely  free  from  it. 
Among  ttie  many  valleys  of  diis  chain,  the 
Mure^hal  is  particularly  celebrated  for  its 
beautiful  scenery.  The  whole  chain  consists  of 
primitive  mountains :  its  skeleton  throughout  is 
granite;  its  higher  points  are  covered  with 
sandstone  and  other  layers  of  less  consequence. 
On  the  western  side,  at  the  foot,  amiears  gneiss. 
Porphyry  and  clay-slate  are  found  on  several 
heigbts,  as  likewise  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron, 
cobalt  and  other  minerals.  The  forests  are 
extensive,  and  consist  mostly  of  pines  and  simi- 
lar species.  The  raising  of  cattle  is  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  husbandry  carried  on  in  this 
district.  The  soil  is  not  fertile,  and  the  in- 
habitants scattered  over  the  mountains  live  very 
frugally,  and  are  very  industrious.  The  vast 
quantity  of  timber  growing  here  has  long  been 
a  considerable  source  of  revenue.  The  timber 
of  the  Black  Forest  was  always  h^hly  prized 
by  the  Dutch,  and  the  export  to  Holland  is 
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stin  krcdy  carried  on,  the  trees  beine  conveyed 
down  tnt  Rhine  in  the  form  of  rafts.  Many 
saw-mills  are  kept  at  work  cutting  up  the  tim- 
ber; and  the  forests  also  give  emplOTmcnt  to 
charcoal-burners,  potash-boUers,  etc.  The  man- 
ufacture of  the  wul-known  wooden  docks,  toys, 
etc.,  is  another  important  branch  of  industry, 
in  which  many  persons  are  employed.  Watches 
are  also  made,  as  well  as  orchestrions  and  other 
musical  instruments.  Neustadt,  Freiberg,  Hom- 
berg  and  Furtwangen  are  central  points  of  the 
manufacture  of  wooden  wares,  the  commerce  in 
which  embraces  all  Europe,  and  extends  to 
America  and  Australia.  Tne  Blade  Forest  has 
long  been  in  favor  as  a  tourist  resort  and 
tramping  ground,  and  it  is  famous  as  the  scene 
of  many  legends  and  folk  tales. 

BLACK  FRIARS,  friars  of  the  Domin- 
ican order:  so  called  from  the  color  of  their 
habit.   See  Dominicans;  Reugious  Obders. 

BLACK  FRIDAY,  the  name  given  in  the 
United  States  to  two  days  that  ushered  in  finan- 
cial panics.  First,  Friday,  24  Sept.  1869,  whoi 
the  attempt  of  Jajr  Gould  and  James  Fisk, 
to  create  a  comer^in  the  gold  market  by  buying 
all  the  gold  in  the  banks  of  N«w  Yoric  dty, 
amounting  to  $15,000,000,  ctdminated.  For  sev^ 
eral  days  the  value  of  gold  had  risen  steadily, 
and  the  speculators  aimed  to  carry  it  from  144 
to  200.  Friday,  the  whole  city^  was  in  a  ferment, 
the  banks  were  rapidly  selling,  gold  was  at 
ItZyi,  and  still  rising.  Men  became  insane,  and 
everywhere  the  wildest  excitement  raged,  for  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  business  houses  must 
be  dosed,  from  ignorance  of  the  prices  to  be 
charged  for  thdr  goods.  But  in  tne  midst  of 
the  panic  it  was  reported  that  Secretary  Bout- 
well  of  the  United  States  Treasury  had  thrown 
$4,000,000  on  the  market,  and  at  once  gold  fell, 
the  excitement  ceased,  leaving  Gould  and  Fisk 
the  winners  of  $11,000,000.  The  second  was 
19  Sept,  1873,  when  numerous  failures  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  precipitated  the 
panic  of  1873. 

The  term  was  first  used  in  England,  being 
applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Friday  on 
which  the  news  reached  London,  6  Dec.  1745, 
that  the  young  pretender,  Charles  Edward,  had 
arrived  at  Derby,  creating  a  terrible  panic ;  and 
finally  to  11  May  1866,  when  the  failure  of 
Overend,  Gumey  &  Company^  London,  the  day 
before,  was  followed  by  a  widespread  finandal 
ruin.  Good  PridsQr  is  also  known  as  Black 
Friday  in  some  countries,  because  of  the  use 
of  black  vestments  and  draperies  in  the  churches. 
Consult  The  Yale  Review  (Vol.  Ill,  New 
Haven  1896) -Andrews,  *The  United  States  in 
Our  Own  Time'  (New  Yoric  1903;  and 
Ju^r's  *Short  History  of  Panics>  (New  York 

 BLACK  GUM.  SOUR  GUM,  or  PEP- 

FBRIDGB.   See  Tupelo. 

BLACK  HAWK,  chief  of  the  Sac  In- 
dians: b.  Kaskaskia,  111.,  1767;  d.  near  Fort 
Des  Moines,  3  Oct  1838.  He  was  made  chief 
of  the  Sacs  in  1788;  and  in  1804  repudiated  the 
first  agreement  made  by  the  Sacs  and  the  Foxes 
with  me  United  States  to  give  up  their  lands 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  possession  of  the 
territory  was  disputed  for  a  number  of  years; 
in  1823  the  majority  of  the  two  tribes  moved 
across  the  river,  and  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States  ceding  the  disputed  territory,  was  signed 


in  1830.  Black  Hawk,  however,  objected  to  the 
whites  occuK^ing  the  vacated  ternlory,  and  in 
June  1831  he  be^n  the  Black  Hawk  War  by 
crossing  the  Mississippi  with  a  small  force  and 
attackra  some  Illinois  vitiates.  Driven  off  by 
the  militia  under  Oneral  (^ines,  he  returned  in 
die  spring  of  1832  with  a  larger  force  and  began 
to  massacre  the  white  setuers.  The  Indians 
were  however  defeated  by  United  States  trooos 
in  two  battles  near  the  Wisconsin  River,  21  July 
1832,  and  near  the  Bad-Axe  River,  1-2  Aug. 
1832.  The  war  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
surrender  of  Black  Hawk  in  the  latter  part  of 
Aus^ust  He  was  kept  a  prisoner  till  1833,  then 
rejoined  his  tribe  on  their  reservation,  near  Fort 
Des  Moines.  Consult  Drake,  *Life  of  Black 
Hawk';  Patterson,  *Lifc  of  Black  Hawk> 
(Boston  1834) ;  Sneiling,  <Ufe  of  Black  Hawk' ; 
Thwaites,^  *Story  of  the  Black  Hawk  War' 
(Wisconsin  Historical  Society  *  Papers,'  Vol. 
XII) ;  Stevens,  F.  E.,  <The  Black  Hawk  War' 
(ducago  1903):  Wakefield,  < History  of  the 
Black  Hawk  War>  (edited  by  F.  E.  Stevens 
for  the  Caxton  Club,  Chicago  1908). 

BLACK    HAWK   WAR.     See  Black 
Hawk. 

BLACK  HILLS.  A  small  group  of  moun- 
tains known  as  the  Black  Hills  rises  several 
thousand  feet  above  die  plains  in  western  South 
Dakota  and  eastern  Wyoming.  Having  abun- 
dant rainfall  it  constitutes  through  its  v^^eta- 
tion  and  streams  an  oasis  in  the  semi-arid 
region.  The  hills  are  carved  from  a  dome- 
shaped  uplift  of  the  earth's  crust  and  consist 
largely  of  rocks  that  are  older  than  those  form- 
ing the  surface  of  the  Great  Plains.  In  these 
older  rocks  are  extensive  mineral  deposits,  which 
g^ve  the  region  great  importance  in  the  produc- 
tion of  predous  metaU.  The  length  of  tht 
Black  Hills  is  about  100  miles  and  the  greatest 
width  about  50  miles.  The  hills  rise  abruptly 
from  the  i>lains  to  an  elevation  of  about  4,000 
feet  Of  its  total  area  o£  6,000  square  mites 
1,900  square  miles  are  now  a  United  States  for- 
est reserve.  The  salient  features  are  an  en- 
drding  *ho^badc'  ridge,  constituting  the  outer 
rim  of  the  hills,  the  Red  Valley,  which  extends 
completeljr  around  the  uplift,  then  a  limestone 
plateau  with  infacing  escarpment,  and  finally  a 
central  area  of  high  ridges  culminating  in  the 
predpttous  cr^  of  Hamey  Peak  at  an  altitude 
of  7,216  feet  Two  branches  of  (Cheyenne 
River  nearly  surround  the  hills  and  receive  from 
them  many  tributaries  of  running  water,  notably 
Spearfish,  Rapid,  Redwate?  and  Beaver  creeks. 
The  rocks  exposed  comprise  sandstones  and 
shales  of  Cretaceous  Ag^  red  shales  of  Per- 
mian and  possibly  Triassiac  Age,  limestones  and 
sandstones  of  (^rboniferous,  Ordovician  and 
late  Cambrian  Age  with  a  central  nucleus  of 
Al^pjnkian  granite  and  schist.  In  the  latter  are 
vems  of  gold  ore,  which  have  been  extensively 
mined  for  many  years.  The  largest  mine  is 
Ac  Homestake,  at  Lead,  which  produces  from 
$4^000.000  to  $5,000,000  in  gold  a  year.  Other 
mines  yield  smaller  amounts  of  gold  and  con- 
siderable lead,  silver,  lithia  ndnerals,  mica  and 
wolframite  are  also  produced.  In  the  northern 
hills  are  many  bodies  of  igneous  rocks  and  on 
the  northwest  slope  is  Devil's  Tower,  The 
largest  dties  in  the  Black  Hills  arc  Lead, 
largely  sustained  by  the  Homestake  and  other 
mines,  and  Deadwood,  on  the  site  of  part  of  , 
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iSie  great  free  gold  placers,  the  cause  of  the 
memorable  stampede  to  the  Black  Hills,  1876^ 

N.  H.  Dartok, 
Geologist,  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

BLACK  HOLE,  in  18th-century  Calcutta, 
the  soldiers'  name  for  the  dungeon  id  the 
East  India  Company's  citadel.  Fort  William: 
18X14  5/6  feet,  with  two  heavily  tarred  win- 
dows and  a  low  veranda  outside;  almost  airless 
and  meant  only  for  two  or  three  men.  The 
Subahdar  of  Bengal  stormed  the  fort  20  June 
1756^  and  believing  it  to  hold  vast  hidden  treas- 
ures, twice  ordered  the  commandant,  J.  Z.  Hol- 
well,  to  disclose  them;  failing,  he  desisted  till 
morning,  but  ordered  all,  the  company's  serv- 
ants kept  secure  and  obviously  alive  —  outsiders 
knew  no  secrets  and  were  not  mentioned.  The 
amazing  sequel  is  Holwell's  storv,  all  others 
being  derived  from  or  simple  echoes  of  his: 
The  Subahdar's  guards  drove  and  locked  all 
the  white  inmates,  non-combatants  and  all  (later 
Holwell  included  a  woman),  numbering  14tiu 
into  this  cell  till  morniag,  knowing  all  would 
probably  die  and  their  secret  with  them;  and 
refused  heavy  bribes  to  ask  their  master  for  a 
larger  room,  in  fear  of  waking  him!  Packed 
standing,  vnth  1  5/6  square  feet  per  man,  no 
new  air,  and  fires  in  the  fort  making  it  worse, 
despite  stripping  themselves  the  flood  of  sweat 
soon  began  to  madden  them  with  thirst,  and 
death  came  fast.  Water  brought  by  a  guard 
and  passed  in  hats  was  mostly  spilled,  and  the 
rest  of  little  service.  Suffocation  and  terror 
brolu  all  restraints:  die  prisoners  fought  for 
places  at  the  windows,  and  many  were  crushed 
or  trampled  out  of  life.  By  11  one-third  were 
dead;  at  6  a.m.,  when  the  Subahdar  called  for 
them,  only  23,  including  Holwell,  were  alive. 
The  potentate  expressed  neither  concern  for  the 
tragedy,  nor  anger  at  the  defiance  of  orders 
that  might  have  robbed  him  of  the  treasure; 
but  Holwell  graciously  acquits  him  of  intending 
it,  and  later  thought  the  guards  revengeful  for 
their  losses  in  die  storm.  He  and  three  others 
were  sent  prisoners  to  Muxadavad,  the  rest  set 
free,  and  Uie  corpses  thrown  into  a  ditch,  now 
commemorated  by  an  obelisk  50  feet  high.  The 
cell  is  now  a  storeroom.  The  story  is  suspicious 
on  its  face ;  Holwell  was  given  to  lying  and  had 
motives  for  it  here;  his  details  are  rife  with 
contradictions  and  impossibilities,  and  at  least 
much  decorated;  and  a  Calcutta  Englishman, 
H,  Little,  supported  by  scholarly  Hindus, 
s  lately  denounced  the  whole  story  as  a  fic- 
tion. On  his  theory  the  Black  Hole  incident 
really  occurred,  but  comprised  only  the  com- 
pany s  officers,  nine  in  all,  two  alrea(w  wounded, 
who  died  with  one  other;  the  guards  therefore 
did  not  defy  a  master  they  so  dreaded;  his 
promise  of  sparing  the  prisoners*  Uves  was 
fairly  kept,  and  the  other  114  dead  lost  theirs 
in  defending  the  fort,  and  should  be  commemo- 
rated as  heroes,  not  as  siriritlcss  victims  of  a 
cowardly  massacre.  The  facts  that  the  com- 
pany's council  never  sent  home  any  account  of 
the  tragedy,  that  Clive  and  his  army  never  at- 
tempted to  revenge  it  and  seem  not  to  have 
known  it  till  lon^  after,  and  many  other  tike 
fact,  all  cohere  with  these.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  difficulties  of  admitting  it  are  nearly  as 
cogent  and  in  some  ways  unanswerable,  and 
judgment  as  yet  must  be  held  in  suspense.  Con- 
sult the  Calcutta  Historical  Societ/s  magazine, 


Btngal,  Past  and  Present,  Jnly-September  1915 
and  January^Uarch  1916. 

BLACK  HORSE  CAVALRY,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  coterie  of  Republican  members  of 
the  legislature  of  New  York  State  who  were 
accused-  of  selling  legislative  privileges  and  of 
extorting  money  from  corporations  either  by 
threats  to  introduce  or  the  actual  introduction 
of  blackmailing  legislation.  Hie  investigation 
of  the  conduct  of  Senator  Allds  in  1910  brou^t 
to  lig^t  many  disagreeable  methods  employedby 
these  members. 

BLACK  JACK.  H)  A  term  looseW  ap- 
plied by  miners  to  blende,  the  sulphuret  of  zinc, 
or  to  any  other  ore  which  resembles  it  in  being 
obnoxious  to  them,  if  in  no  other  respect 
(2).  One  of  several  small  oak  trees  of  the 
southeastern  coast,  especially  Quercus  Mary- 
landica,  which  has  a  rough,  dark,  scaly  bark 
and  peculiar,  broadly  wedged-shaped,  3-5  lobcd 
leaves,  dark  green  and  lustrous  above,  and 
somewhat  ratty  beneath.  (3)  The  name  eiveft 
to  a  capacious  drinking  can  or  cup  tm&  of 
waxed  leather  or  thin  metal,  die  outside  of 
which  is  japanned  black. 

BLACK  KETTLE,  a  leading  chief  of  die 
Cheyenne  tribe  of  Indians :  b.  near  the  Black 
Hills  of  Dakota  about  1803;  d.  27  Nov.  1868. 
In  the  separation  of  his  people  into  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  Cheyenne  tribes,  about  18^ 
he  cast  his  lot  with  the  latter.  His  name  did 
not  appear  among  the  signers  of  the  treaty  in 
which  the  Southern  Cheyenne  tribe  joined  at 
the  Horse  Creek  council  on  the  Platt^  in  1851, 
but  it  did  appear  as  that  of  the  ranking  chief 
of  the  tribe  on  the  treaty  which  was  negotiated 
at  Fort  Wise,  Col.,  in  1861.  In  September  1864, 
he  visited  Denver  at  the  head  of  a  delegation 
of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  chiefs  (their  people 
having  been  at  war  with  the  whites  during  flic 
summer)  to  ask  for  peace  at  the  hands  of  Gov. 
John  Evans,  who  was  also  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs  for  Colorado  Territory.  This 
request  having  been  refused.  Black  Kettle  and 
several  of  the  other  leaders  took  a  large  band 
of  their  people  to  Fort  Lyon,  Col.,  where  they 
surrendered  to  the  commander,  Maj.  Edward 
W.  Wynkoop,  giving  up  their  horses  and  arms 
as  an  earnest  of  their  sincerity.  Major  Wyn- 
koop was  relieved  of  his  command  of  the  post 
a  few  weeks  later  and  his  successor,  returning 
the  surrendered  arms  and  horses  to  Black  Ket- 
tle and  his  people,  (Erected  them  to  move  their 
camp  to  a  point  on  Sand  Creek,  40  miles  dis- 
tant, where  they  could  subsist  by  hunting. 
Trusting  implicitly  in  the  good  faith  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  military  authorities.  Black  Kettle 
and  his  followers  did  as  they  were  told,  where- 
upon an  expedition  was  organized  at  Denver 
under  the  command  of  Col.  John  M.  Chiving- 
ton,  marched  to  Sand  Creek  and  attacked  the 
Cheyenne  camp,  killiiig  161  of  its  people,  re- 
gardless of  age  or  sex,  29  Nov.  1864.  Despite 
the  evident  treachery  with  which  this  massacre 
had  been  planned  and  executed.  Black  Kettle 
remained  mclined  toward  peace,  maintaining 
his  friendship  with  Major  Wynkoop,  former 
Agent  William  Bent  and  other  white  men 
whom  he  could  trust  and  who  aided  in  nego- 
tiating a  new  treaty  in  the  council  held  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas,  in  October  1865, 
whereby  the  Sand  Creek  massacre  was  specifi- 
cally msavowed  by  the  government  of  the 
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Uuted  States  and  material  rmratkm  offered 
^erefor.  In  the  winter  of  186&^.  Black  Ket- 
tle visited  Fort  Harker,  KaiL,  where  he  made 
an  eloquent  thou^  ineffective  plea  against  the 
extension  of  the  "iron  road*  across  me  plains, 
contending  that  it  "would  drive  away  the  buffalo 
and  leave  the  red  children  of  the  Great  Father 
at  Washington  to  starve,"  He  st^ed  the  treaty 
which  was  entered  Uto  at  Medicine  Lodge  in 
October  Ifi^,  but  a  large  part  of  his  own  tribe^ 
•  resenting  the  building  of  the  railways  across 
the  buffalo  range  ana  the  mcrcaainc  encroach- 
ments of  white  hunters,  continued  at  war  the 
following  year.  Black  Kettle,  however,  rer 
mained  peaceably  near  (he  tribal  agency  at  Fort 
Lamed.  In  the  autumn,  ag^nst  the  advice  of 
Agent  Wynkoop,  he  removed  the  encampment 
Dt  his  band  to  the  valley  of  the  Washita,  ui  the 
extreme  western  part  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
whence  he  made  a  journey  to  Fort  Cobb  to  as- 
sure the  commandant,  Gen.  William  B.  Hazen, 
of  his  friendliness.  '  A  few  days  after  his  re- 
turn from  FcKt  Cobb,  his  viAage  was  attacked 
and  destrojwl  by  the  7th  U.  S.  Cavalry,  under 
command  of  Gen.  George  A.  Custer,  Black 
Kettle  being  among  the  slain,  27  Nov.  1868. 
Consult  ^Annoal  Report  of  the  Comnnssion«- 
o£  Indian  Affairs*  (Washington,  D.  C,  1864, 
pp.  216-38) ;  also,  ^Massacre  of  the  Cheyenne 
Indians"  (a  special  report  o£  the  Committee  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  War,  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tives.  10  Jap.  1865). 

BLACK  KNIGHT,  The,  a  name  given  by 
romantic  writers  to  various  heroic  characters. 
In  Scott's  *Ivanhoe*  Richard  Cteuf  de  Lion 
masquerades  as  the  Black  Knirfit.  The  Knight 
Esplandian,  son  of  Amadis  of  Gaul  and  Oriana, 
is  also  so  called.  lit  the  Ar^rian  legend  the 
Black  Knight,  Sir  Peread,  was  one  of  tfte  four 
brothers  who  kept  the  passa^  of  Castle  Dan- 
gerous. 

BLACK  LAW,  in  the  United  States  the 
name  given  to  certain  laws  in  force  before  the 
Civil  War  in  many  of  the  Northern  and  border 
States  discriminatmg  against,  free  negroes  who 
might  become  citizens.  Such  laws  excluded 
n^roes  from  the  public  schools  and  from  the 
militia,  forbade  them  to-  testify  in  court  against 
a  white  man  or  in  any  case  in  which  a  white 
man  was  interested.  Consult  Wilson,  ^Risc  and 
Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America.* 

BI^CK  LETTER,  that  variety  of  type 
otherwise  designated  Gothic  or  Old  En^sfa, 
and  which  in  a  modified  form  is  the  ordmary 
type  made  use  of  in  Getmray,  although  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
employ  the  Roman  letter,  the-  Gothic  type  being 
considered  injurious  to  the  eyes.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  England  daring  the  14th  century 
and  is  the  character  general^  used  in  the  maan- 
scrqits  and  first  printed  books.  See  Pturnmi 

BLACK  LILLY.    See  Fmtillary. 

BLACK  LIST.  See  Blacklist,  The; 
Blackusting. 

BLACK  MARIA,  in  American  and  Eng- 
lish slang,  the  prison  van  in  which  delinquents 
are  conv^ed  between  court  and  prison.  The 
term  is  sumosed  to  have  orinnated  in  Phi^ 
del^ia  in  1838;  another  tramtion  ascribes  it 
to  a  powerful  negress  who  kesit  a  sailors'  board- 
ing-house in  Boston.  She  frequently  assisted 
thfr  poUcc  in  handling,  vicdcnt  mscs.  Her  name 


-was  Maria  Lee.    In  French  a  mud-barge  is 
called  '^Marie-salope' — slovenly  Mana. 

BLACK  MONDAY.  (1)  A  name  for 
Easter  Monday,  in  remembrance  of  the  dreadftd 
experiences  of  the  army  of  Edward  III,  before 
Paris,  on  Easter  Monday,  14  April  1360.  Many 
soldiers  and  horses  perished  from  the  extreme 
cold.  Also  in  1351,  there  was  a  tremendous 
hailstorm  on  Easter  Monday  in  which  many 
perished.  (2)  The  27th  of  February,  1865,  a 
memorable  day  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  when 
a  destructive  sirocco  prevailed  in  the  surround- 
hlg  country. 

BLACK  MOUNTAINS,  the  cuhninating 
group  of  the  Appalachian  system,  named  from 
the  dark  growth  of  balsam-hrs  and  other  ever- 
greens which  cover  their  summits.  Their  posi- 
tion is  in  Yancey  and  Buncombe  countiesi, 
N.  C,  between  the  main  central  ridges  on 
the  west  and  a  portion  of  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the 
east.  Unlike  the  other  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies, 
they  lie  for  the  most  part  transverse  to  the 
general  trend  of  the  range,  and  ^ve  this  direc- 
tion to  the  great  valleys  and  nvers  included 
between  them.  They  rise  from  a  district  of 
great  elevation^  the  heu^t  of  the  valley  at  Asbc- 
ville,  on  the  French  Broad  River,  being  about 
2,000  feet  above  tiie  sea^  and  that  of  Toe  River, 
at  fiumsville.  Yancey  County,  abont  2,500  feet. 
From  this  plateau  the  drainage  is  toward  the 
<Miio  in  a  northerly  direction  by  the  branches 
of  the  Great  Kanawha,  by  those  of  the  Holston 
and  the  French  Broad  toward  the  southwest; 
and  hy  those  of  die  Yadkin  and  the  Catawba 
into  aie  Pcdee  and  Santee  toward  the  south- 
east. This  position  at  the  sources  of  streams 
flowing  in  such  diverse  directions  long  since 
pointed  out  this  district  as  probably  the  most 
elevated  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  chief 
peaks  are  Mitchell,  6,710,  and  Oingman's  Peak, 
Guyot's  Peal^  or  Baisam  Cone,  Sandoz  KnoU 
Hairy  Bear,  Cat  Tail  Peak.  Gtbbe's  Peak,  Sugar 
Loaf,  or  Hallback  Peak,  Potato  Top,  Black 
Knoa  Bowler's  Pyramid,  Roan  Mountain,  mil 
of  wnich  are  above  6^500  feet  in  hei^t 

BLACK  PRINCE  (Edwabd,  Prince 
Wales),  the  son  of  Edward  HI  of  England. 
He  is  thus  styled  in  history  by  reason  of  the 
color  of  his  armor.    He  died  in  1376  and  his 
son  became  king  in  1377  as  Richard  II. 

BU^CK-QUARTER,  an  apoplectic  dis- 
ease which  attacks  cattle,  indicated  by  lameness 
of  the  forefoot(  one  of  the  limbs  swelling,  and 
after  death  bemg  suffused  with  black  blood, 
which  also  is  found  throughout  the  body.  The 
disease,  which  chiefly^  attacks  young  cattle,  is 
due^  to  undrained  fertile  pasture,  or  to  the  too 
rapid  transference  of  the  cattle  from  poorer  to 
richer  soils.  It  is  difficult  to  cure,  but  may  be 
prevented  by  thorough  draining  or  by  giving 
regular  doses  of  nitre  to  all  the  animals.  "The 
usual  treatment  consists  in  blood-letting,  cut- 
ting into  the  swollen  parts,  and  administering 
first  nitre  and  afterward  ammonium  acetate  and 
puj^tives.  In  the  United  States  the  disease 
is  especially  prevalent  in  Texas,  I^nsas,  Ne- 
braslra,  South  Dakota  and  Colorado. 

'  BLACK  RIVER,  the  name  of  several 
American  rivers.  (1)  A  river  which  rises  in 
New  York  in  Herkimer  County,  and  after  pass* 
ing  through  Oneida  and  Lewis  counties,  changes 
cts  coniye  al  »  place  called  Great  Bend,  passes 
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^  Watertown,  and  flows  through  Black  River 
Bay  into  Lake  Ontario.  Near  Turin,  in  Lewis 
County,  it  has  a  fail  of  about  63  feet.  Below 
die  fall  it  is  navigable  to  Carthage,  a  distance 
of  40  miles.  The  whole  length  of  the  river  is 
125  miles,  and  its  breadth  at  Watertown  (six 
miles  from  its  mouth)  is  60  yards.  (2)  A  nver 
o£  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  also  known  as  the 
Big  Black  River,  the  largest  affluent  of  the 
White  River.  It  rises  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  former  State,  takes  a  southerly  course, 
enters  Arkansas,  ana  joins  the  White  River  40 
miles  below  Batesville.  During  nine  months  of 
the  year  it  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  100 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  entire  length  is  about 
400  mites. '  Trout  and  other  excellent  fish  are 
caught  in  its  waters  in  ^eat  abundance.  (3)  A 
river  of  Wisconsin.  It  rises  in  Marathon  County 
and  enters  the  Missisdppi  15  miles  above.  La 
Crosse^  after  a  course  of  225  miles.  (4)  A  nver 
of  Vermont  which  rises  in  the  town  oi  Plymouth 
and  is  a  tributary  of  the  Connecticut  Its 
abundant  water  power  is  utilized  by  various 
manufactories  along  its  course.  (5)  A  portion 
of  the  Washita  River  in  Louisiana  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Tensaw  River  and  the  Red  River; 
also  sometimes  styled  Black  River. 

BLACK  RXVBR  FALLS,  Wis.,  city  and 
the  county-seat  of  Jackson  County,  171  miles 
northwest  of  Milwaukee.  A  fine  water  power  is 
afforded  by  the  falls  of  the  Black  River,  and 
there  are  flour  and  lumber  mills,  wagon  and 
other  factories,  foundries,  machine  shops  and 
nurseries.  There  are  iron  mines  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  kaolin  deposits  from  which  fire- 
brick is  manufactured  Fopi  2,000l 

BLACK  ROCK  DESERT,  a  tract  of 
nearly  1,000  square  miles,  north  of  Pyramid 
Lake,  in  Nevada.  In  summer  it  is  a  barren 
level  of  alkali  and  in  winter  covered  in  places 
with  shallow  water.   Called  also  *Mud  Lakes.* 

BLACK  ROD,  Gentleman  Usher  of  the, 

an  officer  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  appointed  by  letters-patent 
from  the  Crown,  and  employed  to  execute  or- 
ders for  the  commitment  of  parties  in  the  Lords 
guilty  of  breach  of  privilege  and  contempt,  to 
assist  at  the  introduction  of  peers  and  omer 
ceremonies-  and  to  summon  the  Commons  to 
attend  in  the  House  of  Lords  when  the  royal 
assent  is  given  to  bills.  His  deputy  is  called  the 
yeoman-usher. 

BLACK  ROOD  OF  SCOTLAND,  a 

cross  of  gold  in  the  form  of  a  casket,  believed 
to  contain  a  splinter  of  the  true  Cross.  It  was 
brought  to  Scotland  in  the  11th  century  by 
Margaret,  Queen  of  Malcolm  III ;  and  was 
bequeathed  as  a  sacred  relic.  It  was  delivered 
to  Edward  1  in  1291,  but  restored  to  Scotland 
after  the  Peace  of  Northampton  in  1328.  It 
was  finally  taken  in  battie  by  the  Eiwlish  in 
1346,  and  hung  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham 
until  the  Reformation,  when  it  disappeared. 

BLACK  RUBRIC,  a  name  given  in  die 
Church  of  England  prayerbook  to  the  declara- 
tion asserting  that  by  the  practice  of  kneeling 
no  adoration  was  intended  to  be  implied  toward 
any  real  or  essential  Presence  in  the  Sacra- 
mental Elements,  in  other  words,  kneeling  did 
not  express  any  belief  in  transubstantiation. 
The  declaration  was  printed  in  bbdc-letter  in 


the  t«vision  of  1661;  it  had,  however,  been 
originally  inserted  in  the  edition  of  1552,  only 
three  days  before  the  day  of  publication,  by 
order  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  a^inst  the 
wishes  of  Archbishop  Cranmer.  It  is  beheved 
to  have  been  the  work  of  Peter  Martyr,  in- 
stigated by  the  Scottish  reformer,  John  Knox, 
who  had  preached  against  kneeling  at  the  re- 
ception of  communion.  The  *rubnc*  had  been 
omitted  from  the  edition  of  1559,  and  replaced 
in  that  of  1661,  since  when  it  has  remained  in 
the  EngUsh  prayerbook.  In  the  1789  rension 
for  the  American  Episcopal  Church  it  was 
removed. 

BLACK  SATURDAY,  4  Aug.  1621;  so 
called  in  Scotland  because  a  violent  storm  oc- 
curred at  the  very  moment  the  Parliament  was 
sitting  to  enforce  episcopacy  on  the  people.  The 
name  was  also  applied  to  10  Sept.  1m7,  on  which 
date  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pinkie.was  fought, 
when  Somerset  defeated  the  Scots. 

BLACK  SEA  (Lat.  Pontus  Euxinus),  a 
sea  situated  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Turkey,  Bulgaria  and 
Rumania,  northwest,  north  and  east  by  the  Rus- 
sian^  dominions,  and  on  the  south  by  Anatolia 
(Asia  Minor),  being  connected  with  the  Medi- 
terranean by  the  Bosporus,  and  with  the  Sea  of 
Azov  by  the  Strait  of  Yenikate.  The  area  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov  amounts 
to  168,500  square  miles ;  its  length  is  750  miles 
and  breadth  385  miles.  The  water  is  not  so 
clear  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and,  on 
account  of  the  many  large  rivers  which  fall 
into  it, —  the  Danube  Dniester,  Dnieper,  Don, 
Kuban,  etc., —  being  less  salt,  freezes  more 
readily.  The  tempests  on  this  sea  are  sometimes 
tremendous  in  wmter,  as  the  land  which  con- 
fines its  agitated  waters  gives  to  them  a  kind 
of  whirling  motion;  but  being  practically  clear 
of  islands  and  rocks,  its  navigation  is  not  diffi- 
cult on  the  whole.  Tidal  action  is  scarce^ 
perceptible.  A  strong  current,  however,  sets 
toward  the  Bosporus,  and  an  undercurrent  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  the  JEgean  Sea.  In 
1854  one  of  its  tremendous  storms  occasioned  a 
very  serious  toss  to  the  shipping  of  the  allied 
British  and  French.  The  fisheries  in  the  Sea 
of  Azov  and  the  Black  Sea  are  not  unimportant 
various  kinds  of  valuable  fish  both  large  and 
small  being  taken ;  among  others,  several  spedes 
of  sturgeon.  Caviare  is  made  on  the  coast,  as 
well  as  fish-glue,  fish-oil,  and,  from  the  spawn 
of  the  sea  mullet,  botargo.  The  chief  ports  are 
Odessa,  Kherson  Nicolaiev,  Sebastopol,  Novo- 
rossisk,  Batoum,  Trebizond,  Samsun,  Sinope  and 
Varna.  It  contains  no  islands  of  any  note. 
After  the  capture  of  Constantinople  (1453)  the 
Turks  excluded  all  but  their  own  ships  from  the 
Black  Sea  till  1774^  vAuA  the  Russians  obtained 
the  right  to  trade  in  it,  the  same  rig^t  being 
accorded  to  Austria  in  178^  and  to  Britain  and 
France  in  1802.  The  prepMiderance  thereafter 
gained  by  Russia  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
Crimean  War.  The  sea  was  declared  neutral 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856.  In  1871,  how- 
ever, the  sea  was  deneutralized  by  a  conference 
of  the  European  powers  (France  being  un- 
represented) at  London  in  response  to  a  pro- 
test from  Russia.  Certain  modifications  were 
made  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878  and 
continued  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
1914  For  die  imUtaiy  and  naval  operations  in 
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this  theatre  see  War,  Euiwpean  —  Campaigns 
OH  Eastern  Front  and  Naval  Operations. 

BLACK  AND   TAN  TERRIER.  See 

Terrier. 

BLACK  TIN.  tin  ore  when  dressed, 
stamped  and  washed  ready  for  smelting,  form- 
ing a  black  powder.  See  Tin. 

BLACK-VOMIT,  a  form  of  vonitiiw  oc- 
curring nsually  in  severe  cases  of  ydlow  xever, 
due  to  the  presence  of  Wood  in  the  stwnach, 
and  whidi  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  approaching 
death.   See  Yellow  Fever. 

BLACK  WAD,  an  ore  of  manganese, 
used  in  m^ng  chlorine  gas  and  as  a  drying 
ii^redient  in  paints.  It  is  an  earthy  variety  of 
the  dioxide  found  in  low-lying  districts,  and  is 
often  mixed  with  oxides  of  cobalt  or  copper. 

BLACK  WALNUT.    See  Walnut. 

BLACK  WARRIOR,  an  American  mer- 
chant vessel,  seized  and  confiscated  by  Cuban 
customs  officers  in  May  1854.  This  seizure  was 
used  as  an  excuse  for  proposed^  filibustering 
expeditions  against  Cuha.  , Spain,  however, 
made  compensation  for  the  seizure. 

BLACK  WARRIOR,  a  river  of  Alabama, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Sipsey,  Locust 
and  Mulberry  forks.  It  flows  into  uie  Tom- 
bi(^>ee  near  Demopolis,  after  a  course  of  300 
lilies,  and  is  navigable  in  its  lower  course  to 
Tuscaloosa. 

BLACK  WATCH,  The,  a  famous  Scot- 
tish regiment,  originating  as  a  body  of  High- 
landers, raised  about  16^  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  peace  in  the  Highlands,  and  so 
named  from  their  dark  dress.  They  were  incor- 
porated at  Aberfeldy  in  the  regular  army  under 
the  title  of  the  42d  regiment  in  1739.  It  first 
distinguished  itself  in  the  battle  of  Fontenoy 
(1745).  From  1750  till  1767  the  regiment  was 
in  America,  and  on  its  return  it  received  the 
title  of  Royal  Highlanders.  It  again  served  in 
America  during  the  War  of  Independence.  Few 
British  regiments  approach  it  tn  battle  honors. 
Consult  Barton,  *The  Black  Watch*  (London 
1910). 

BLACK  WATER  STATE,  a  popular 
nidcname  for  Nebraska. 

BLACKADDER,  John.  Scottish  preacher: 
b.  1615 ;  d  January  168&  He  was  ordained  to 
the  parish  of  Troqueer  in  1653.  When,  in  161^ 
the  Episcopal  form  of  church  government  was 
forced  upon  a  people  who  were  generally  op- 
posed to  it,  Biackadder  erriployed  himself  in 
exposing  what  he  considered  its  unlawfulness, 
and,  in  his  own  words,  entered  his  'dissent  in 
heaven'"  against  it.  He  was  obliged  to  demit 
his  charge  in  favor  of  an  Emscopal  incumbent, 
was  summoned  before  the  Privy  Council  for 

{ireaching  at  conventicles  and  in  1674  was  out- 
awed  In  1678  he  sought  refuge  in  Holland 
returned  in  1679,  was  afterward  apprehended 
and  confined  in  the  state  prison  u^n  the  Bass 
Rock,  where  he  died.  Consult  Cnchton,  *Life 
of  Blackadder>  (1823). 

BLACKBERRY,  various  species  of  Rubtts 
in  which  the  drupelets  adhere  to  the  receptacle 
after  ripening.  Two  general  types  are  com- 
mon: the  trailing  or  dewberry  (q.v.),  and  the 
upright,  which  k  more  generally  known  as  the 
blackberry.  The  cnlttvated  blackberries,  de- 
veloped  from  species  of  Rubus,  native  in  eastern 


North  America,  consist  of  numerous  varieties 
and  have  become  in  America,  hot  not  elsewhurcL 
an  important  commercial  fruit.  They  are  used 
chiefly  as  a  dessert  fruit,  but  are  also  preserved, 
canned  and  evaporated  The  plants  Uirive  best  ■ 
on  a  northern  slope  and  on  ramer  heavy,  loamy 
soils  retentive  of  moisture  but  well  drained. 
The  soil  must  not  be  rich  in  nitrogenous  food, 
since  this  tends  to  increase  wood  at  the  ex- 
pense of  f ruitfulness.  On  light  soils  the  plants 
are  likely  to  suffer  from  lack  of  moisture  19  dry 
seasons.  Potash  fertilizers  are  requirra  in 
abundance.  Plants  are  usually  propagated 
from  root  cuttings  or  sudcers,  and  when  one 
season  old  the  smaller  varieties  are  set  in  the 
field  usually  three  by  eight  feet  apart,  the  larger 
four  by  ten  or  else  in  checks  six  by  six  feet 
or  more.  When  set  in  checks  cultivation  may 
be  given  both  ways.  For  cultivation,  diseases, 
etc.,  see  Raspbebxy.  In  Europe  the  bramble 
{R.  fruHcosus)  is  called  the  blackherry.  It  is 
not  extensivery  cultivated.  Consult  Bailey, 
^Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture*  (1914): 
Card,  *Bush  Fruits*  (1901). 

BLACKBERRY  LILY  (Leopard  Flow- 
ss)  {Gemmingia  chinensis),  a  perennial  herb 
of  the  family  Iridacea,  native  of  Japan  and 
China  and  long  cultivated  as  a  garden  plant  for 
its  orange,  red-spotted  flowers.  Its  popular 
names  were  suggested  by  the  blackberry-like 
clusters  of  roundish  seeds  and  the  spotted  flow- 
ers. The  fruiting  heads  are  occasionally  used 
for  decoration  wiui  dried  grass.  The  seeds  may 
be  sown  in  a  sunny  place  where  the  soil  is 
lig^t  and  rich,  and  in  after  years  the  root- 
stocks  may  be  divided. 

BLACKBIRD,  the  name  given  to  two  dis- 
tinct species  of  birds;  (1)  The  American 
grakles  (q-v.)  of  the  family  Icteridct,  which 
consists  of  about  a  dozen  species  differing  in 
size  and  color.  (2)  The  English  song-thrush 
or  *merle.*  Four  Kiecies  are  known  in  the 
Eastern  States,  namely:  the  purple  grakle,  and 
rusty  ^rakle^  the  red-winged  blackbird  and  the 
cow-bird 

The  most  familiar  American  one  is  the  crow- 
blackbird,  more  properly  termed  purple-grakle, 
because  of  the  iridescmt  or  metallic  gloss  on 
its  plumage.  This  bird  is  found  throughout  the 
entire  East,  and  as  far  west  as  Dakota.  It  is 
the  lai^est  variety,  being  12  inches  in  length. 
In  the  spring  flocks  of  these  grakles  are  found 
among  the  advance  guard  of  the  returning 
hosts  of  die  homeward-bound  migrants,  al- 
though many  remain  in  the  Southern  States 
throughout  the  entire  winter  season.  Thdr 
nests,  located  along  the  edges  of  the  swamps, 
are  rude,  strong  structures  of  sticks  and  reeds, 
placed  among  the  branches  of  bushes,  in  the 
tops  of  tall  pine  trees  or  in  holes  of  old  tree- 
stumps.  The  eggs  are  remarkably  varied  in 
riz^  shape  and^color,  some  bang  pointeii 
others  long  and  slender,  while  others  are  nearly 
globular,  the  length  averaging  about  125  by  .90 
of  an  inch.  The  color  is  any  shade  of  dirty 
white,  light-blue  or  green,  and  the  markings 
consist  of  confused  blotches,  scratches  and 
straggling  tines  of  various  dark  tints.  A  bird 
similar  in  its  habits  and  mode  of  life  to  the 
puiple-grakle  is  the  rusty  blackbird,  lacking 
only  the  metallic  hues,  its  plumage  being  rusty 
black.  The  marshes  where  th^  breed  are 
great  centres  of  blackbird  poptdatson,  and  tb^ 
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collect  in  great  flocks  of  young  and  old  as  the 
end  of  the  season  approaches.  At  this  time 
they  visit  any  neighboring  fields  of  Indian  com, 
sometimes  in  hordes,  to  tear  open  the  husk^ 
feed  upon  the  milky  kernels  and  make  them- 
selves obnoxious  to  the  farmers,  althou^,  in- 
disputably, they  are,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  by 
their  destruction  of  insects.  The  red-winged 
blackbird  (Agelaus  phceniceus),  a  variety  of 
which  is  also  found  on  the  Pacinc  coast,  varies 
in  color  from  the  bird  of  the  Eastern  States,  in 
the  fact  that  it  has  on  the  wing  a  dark,  blood- 
red  patch,  bordered  with  pure  white,  the  other 
possessing  only  die  scarlet  patches  on  each 
shoulder,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The 
nests  of  the  red-winged  bladcbird  are  placed 
near  the  ground,  among  reeds  or  in  small 
bushes  and  swamps.  The  egg&  are  smaller  and 
lighter  in  color  than  those  of  the  ^rakle,  but 
resemble  them  in  the  scrawled  markings.  The 
French- Canadians  call  them  "officer-birds.*  The 
impression  upon  the  beholder,  as  he  gazes  at 
the  prodigious  flocks  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
these  red-epauleted  blackfHrds,  when  gathered 
u^n  the  marshes  preparing  for  the  fall  migra- 
tions, and  wheeling  in  re^lar  lines  as  they  fly, 
their  epaulets  glistening  in  the  sun,  is  that  of 
an  army  of  soldiers.  Besides  these,  there  is 
found  in  the  Middle  West  the  handsomest  of  the 
family,  the  yellow-headed  blackbird  (Xanthoce- 
bkalus  xanthocephalus),  in  which  the  whole 
head  and  tiiroat  are  nch  orange-bellow.  The 
females  of  many  species  are  strikingly  con- 
trasted in  plumage  to  their  mates,  having  only  a 
streaked  brown  dress  instead  of  glossy  black 
and  red  or  yellow  of  the  males.  The  young 
resemble  the  females  in  their  protected  dullness 
of  plumage.  For  the  English  blacktnrd.  see 
Song  Thrush.  For  the  cow-bird,  see  Cow- 
Bird. 

The  name  is  given  to  various  other  Inrds, 
prevailing  black  in  plumage,  as,  for  example,  to 

the  bobolink  (q.v.)  which  is  called  "skunk  black- 
bird,* because  of  the  resemblance  in  its  black 
and  white  markings  to  those  of  a  skunk,  and 
to  the  ani  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies, 
which  is  commonly  termed  'savanna  blackbird.* 
Consult  Baird,  Brunner  and  Ridgeway,  *North 
American  Birds*  (Boston  1874) ;  IngersoU, 
<Wild  Life  of  Orchard  and  Field>  (1902). 

BLACKBREAST,  a  local  name  among 
American  sportsmen  for  (1)  the  black-bellied 
plover  ^Charadrius  squatarola)  ;  (2)  the  dun- 
Un  (Trmga  alpina),  also  called  *blackheart.* 

BLACKBUCK,  the  common  small  ante- 
lope (Antilope  cervicapra),  of  the  plains  of 
India  and  Assam.  This  is  the  typical  antelope, 
with  horns  from  16  to  20  inches  long,  rising^in 
an  elegant  si»ral  from  the  top  of  the  head.  The 
body  is  blackish  brown  above,  sharply  con- 
trasted with  white  on  the  under  parts,  and  with 
a  conspicuous  white  ring  around  each  eye.  The 
doe  is  smaller  in  size.  These  handsome  little 
antelopes  ^o  about  ordinarily  in  family  parties, 
but  sometimes  gather  in  large  herds,  and  are 
a  favorite  object  of  sport  in  In£a,  where  they 
are  usually  chased  on  horseback  with  grey- 
hounds—  sometimes  also  with  the  cheeta  (q.v.) 
or  by  the  aid  of  falcons.  They  are  so  swift 
that  the  best  of  dogs  are  required  to  catch 
them.  They  continue  numerous  because  they 
are  never  hunted  by  the  native  Hindus,  on  ac- 
count  of  religious  prejudices-  The  name  is  also 


:^plied  to  the  African  sable  antelope.  Con- 
sult Baker,  <Wild  Beasts  and  Hieir  Ways,* 
and  other  writers  upon  the  sport  and  natural 
lustory  of  India, 

BLACKBURN,    Joseph    Clay  Styles, 

American  lawyer  and  statesman:  b.  Woodford 
County,  I^.,  1  Oct.  1838;  was  graduated 
at  Center  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  in  1857;  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Kentuclqr  in  1858,  and 
practised  law  in  Chicago  until  1860.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the  Confederate 
anny,  and  after  the  war  resumed  practice  in 
Arlcansas,  and  in  1868  returned  to  Kentucky. 
In  1871  and  1873  he  was  elected  to  the  Ken- 
tucW  legislature,  and  in  1^4  to  Congress,  serv- 
ile five  terms  in  the  House  of  Representatives ; 
served  in  the  United  States  Senate  1885-97, 
and  was  again  elected  for  the  term  1901-^, 
being  elected  chairman  of  the  Democratic  cau- 
cus of  the  Senate,  which  office  carried  with  it 
the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
Senate.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  silver  wing  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and  took  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  fi^ht  for  tree  silver  in  the  National 
Democratic  (invention  of  1896,  when  his  name 
was  presented  by  the  KentucW  delegation  as 
its  choice  for  President.  In  1907  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Isthmian  C^anal  Commission 
and  was  designated  civil  governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  Resigned  in  1909.  On  7  Feb,  1914  he 
viras  appointed  hy_  act  of  Congress  the  spedai 
resident  commissioner  of  the  construction  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Washington. 

BLACKBURN,   Luke   Pryor.  American 

?hysician :  b.  Woodford  County,  Ky.,  16  Tune 
816;  d  14  Sept.  1887-  was  graduated  at  Tran- 
sylvania University,  LexingtoiL  Ky.,  in  1834; 
began  practising  in  the  town  of  Versailles  and 
gave  his  services  free  during  the  great  epi- 
demic. In  1846  he  went  to  Natchez,  Miss.,  and 
in  1848,  when  yellow  fever  appeared  in  New 
Orleans,  he  established  the  first  quarantine 
against  New  Orleans  that  had  ever  been  knoWn 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  was  a  sura^eon  on  the  staff  of  General 
Price.  In  1875,  when  yellow  fever  broke  out 
in  Memphis,  he  hastened  to  die  and  or- 
ganized a  corps  of  physidans  and  nurses,  and 
in  1878  gave  his  services  to  the  yellow  fever 
sufferers  at  Hickman,  Ky.  He  was  elected 
governor  of  Kentucky  in  1879,  and  as  such  is 
remembered  for  his  prison  reforms.  He 
founded  the  Blackburn  Sanitarium  for  Nervous 
and  Mental  Diseases  in  1884. 

BLACKBURN;  William  MaxweU,  Amer- 
ican Presbyterian  clergyman  and  educator:  b. 
Carlisle,  Ind.,  30  Dec.  1828;  d.  1900.  He  be- 
came president  of  the  Territorial  University  of 
North  Dakota  in  1884,  and  of  Pierre  University, 
South  Dakota,  in  1886  (now  Huron  Coll^}. 
He  wrote  'Admiral  Colign^  and  the  Rise  of^the 
Huguenots*;  'Ulrich  Zwingli,  the  Patriotic 
Reformer' ;  'Historical  Sketch  of  North  and 
South  Dakota,'  and  the  *Uncle  Alick*  series  of 
juvenile  stories. 

BLACKBURN,  England,  municipal,  par- 
liamentary and  county  borough  in  L^casnire, 
24  miles  north-northwest  from  Manchester. 
There  is  a  free  grammar  school,  founded  hy 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1557;  a  free  sdiool  for  girls 
founded  by  William  Leyland  in  1765,  and  a 
technical  school.  The  town-hall  and  other  pub- 
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lie  buildings,  inchidiog  the  libraiv«  museum- 
Gothic  Exchange  and  Drapers'  Hall,  are  all 
modem  and  handsome  btuldings.  There  are  two 
public  parks,  one  beautifully  situated  on  ,the 
declivity  of  Revidge  Hill.  The  railways  all 
converge  and  pass  trough  one  large  railway 
station  belongingto  the  Lancashire  and  Y.  Rail- 
way Company.  The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal 
gives  valuable  connections.  The  corporation 
owns  all  the  public  utilities.  Blackburn  is  one 
of  the  chief  seats  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
there  being  utnrard  of  140  mills,  as  well  as 
works  for  making  cotton  macbincry  and  steam- 
engines.  Blackburn  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  birthplace  of  James  Hargreaves,  who  in- 
vented the  spinning  jenny  in  the  neighborhood 
in  1764;  but  the  operatives,  fearful  for  their 
employment,  would  have  none  of  it,  and  a  mob 
destroyed  (1768)  both  his  jenny  and  his  loom. 
Lord  MorlQr  of  Blackburn  u  another  dis- 
tinguished native.  Pop.  133,052. 

BLACKBURNB,  Francte,  Irish  jurist:  b. 
1782;  d.  1867.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
Collie,  Dublin;  called  to  the  English  bar  in 
1805  and  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1822.  He  was  at- 
torney-general for  Ireland  in  1830  and  1841 ; 
master  of  the  rolls,  1842;  chief  justice  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  1846,  and  lord  chancel- 
lor, 1852,  1866.  He  is  remembered  as  having 
prosecuted  Daniel  O'Connell  and  as  presiding 
at  die  trial  of  Smith  O'Brien. 

BLACKBURNB,  Joseph  Heory,  British 
chess  diam{»on :  b.  Manchester  1842.  He  was 
first  a  draughts  player,  and  after  taking  up 
chess  became  a  proficient  in  what  is  known  as 
'blindfold*  play.  He  began  taking  part  in 
tournaments  in  the  late  Ws,  and  thereafter 
competed  in  most  of  the  outstandii^  matdtes 
with  almost  phenomenal  success. 

BLACKCOCK,    or   HEATHCOCK.  a 

lai^  European  grouse  {Tetrao  tetrtx),  so 
called  because  of  the  glossy  black  color  of  the 
cock;  also  known  as  blackgrouse.  The  female 
is  grayish,  mottled  in  darker  colors,  and  is 
called  "graj^en,*  or  "heathhen' ;  the  young  are 
called  *poults.*   See  Capekcaiixie. 

BLACKFBBT  INDIANS,  an  important 
Algonquin  confederacy  of  the  northern  plains, 
inhabiting,  until  within  recent  historical  times, 
the  territory  from  the  headstreams  of  the  Mis- 
souri in  M<Hitana  to  North  Saskatchewan,  now 
in  the  provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
and  from  long.  105°  to  the  base  of  the  Rod^ 
Mountains.  They  are  now  settled  on  reserves, 
three  in  Alberta  and  one  in  northwest  Montana, 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  disputed,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved to  have  reference  to  the  discoloration  of 
th«r  moccasins  by  the  prairie  fires.  They  con- 
sbt  of  three  subtribes,  the  Siksika  promr  or 
Bladcfeet,  the  Kainah  or  Bloods  and  me  Piegan 
—  the  whole  being  known  as  Bloods,  and  in 
close  alliance  with  the  Atstna  and  Sarsi.  They 
were  roving  buffalo  hunters,  warlike,  without 
permanent  habitations,  havii%  no  arts  and  no 
agriculture,  except  the  growing  of  some  to- 
bacco. They  have  a  great  number  of  secret 
societies  and  many  tribal  dances;  their  dead 
were  dep^osited  in  trees  or  laid  on  tepis  erected 
on  prominent  hills.  Mackenzie  estimated  their 
numbers  in  1790  at  9,000;  they  have  been  re- 
peatedlpr  decimated  by  smallpox;  the  sudden 
extinctiOT  of  the  baffak>  in  1879  Uireatened 


disastrous  results  £»  tbcn,  but  was  met  by 
prompt  State  action.  Numbers  (19U)  2,337  la 
Alberta.  2.195  In  Montana. 
BLACKFXN.    See  BtvEnN. 

BLACKFISH.  anv  one  of  a  variety  of 
dark-colored  fishes,  both  of  America  and 
Europe.  For  the  American  ■blackfish,"  see 
Tautoc,  Seabass  and  Minnow.  The  En^ish 
•blackfish"  is  a  kind  of  mackerel  {Centrolophus 
niger),  about  two  feet  long.  It  occurs  rather 
abundantly  off  the  south  coast  of  Europe,  and 
is  much  esteemed  as  a  food  fish. 

The  name  is  also  given  to  a  small  *killer* 
whale  of  the  genus  Globicephaius,  which  goes 
about  in  shoals  that  often  enter  harbors.  They 
are  sought  by  fishermen  for  the  sake  of  a 
small  amount  of  oil,  resembling  sperm-oil,  to  be 
obtained  from  their  fat,  and  aJso  for  the  sake 
of  their  beef-like  flesh.  The  common  blackfish 
of  the  Atlantic  is  G.  brachypterus,  and  that  of 
the  north  Pacific  C.  scamtnoni.  Sailors  give  the 
name  "blackfish*  to  the  *caaing,*  or  'pilot* 
whale,  and  to  the  various  other  small  ceta- 
ceans. Consult  Bullen,  ^Cruise  of  the  Cacha- 
lot' ;  Scammon,  'Marine  Mammals  of  North 
America.' 

BLACKGUARD,  a  term  used  in  the  16th 
century  for  the  lowest  menials  of  a  noble  house, 
the  scullions  who  cleaned  pots  and  pans.  It 
was  also  used  of  the  hangers-on  of  an  army, 
camp  followers,  then  of  a  rabble,  and  of  vaga- 
bonds in  general. 

BLACKHBAD,  the  name  for  several  ani- 
mals, characterized  by  the  blackness  of  the 
head;  especially  m  the  United  States:  <1)  the 
scatip  duck;  (2)  a  common  minnow,  the  fat- 
head. The  name  is  tiso  applied  to  the  accu- 
mulations of  dirt  found  m  the  sebaceous 
follicles. 

BLACKHBATH,  England,  an  elevated 
heath  in  the  county  of  Rent  chiefly  in  the 
metropolitan  borough  of  Lewisham.  It  bor- 
ders on  Greenwich  Park,  contains  267  acres, 
and  is  a  place  of  popular  resort  In  1381 
Wat  Tyler  and  John  Ball  mustered  Uieir  fol- 
lowers here.  Jack  Cade  occupied  the  same 
position  twice  in  1450.  In  1497  the  Cornish 
msurgents,  under  Lord  Audicy,  were  routed 
there  by  the  King's  forces.  Blackheath  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  historical  pageants 
and  2'"occssions.  Henry  IV  met  there  (1400) 
die  Byzantine  emperor,  Michael  Palaeologus; 
the  corporation  of  London  there  met  Henry 
V,  on  his  return  from  Agincourt;  and  the 
year  afterward,  the  Emperor  Sigismund.  One 
of  the  last  was  the  receotion  of  Anne  of  Oevcs, 
by  Henry  VIII,  in  1541.  The  Roman  road 
to  Dover  crossed  Blackheath.  Consult  Drake, 
<History  of  Blackheath>   (London  1886). 

BLACKHORSB,  a  fish,  one  of  the  suck* 
crs  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  (Cycleptus  elonga- 
ttis)  ;  also  known  as  the  Missouri  or  gourd- 
seed  sucker.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  with 
a  small  head,  suggesting,  in  profile,  that  of  a 
horse,  and  becomes  almost  je)-black  in  spring. 
See  Sucker. 

6LACKIB,  John  Stuart,  Scottish  poe^ 
litterateur  and  professor:  b.  (jlasgow,  28  July 
1809;  d.  2  March  1895.  He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh; 
subsequently  went  to  Gottiogen,  Berlin  and 
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Rom^  where  be  continued  his  studies,  whtdi 
were  chiefly  connected  with  i^ilology.  In 
1834  he  published  a  translation  of  Goethe's 
^ Faust,*  and  the  same  year  became  an  advo- 
cate at  the  Scottish  bar;  in  1841  he  was  in- 
ducted to  tiie  chair  of  humanity  in  Marischal 
Collcee,  Aberdeen.  This  position  he  held  until, 
in  18S2,  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship 
of  Greek  in  the  University  of  E(Ulnburgh,  a 
chair  which  he  resigned  in  1882.  By  his  un- 
wearied eflorts  to  preserve  the  Gaelic  lang^u^e, 
he  succeeded  in  raising  $60,000,  with  which 
sum  a  Celtic  chair  was  endowed  in  Edinburgh 
University.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
Scotsmen  of  his  time^  his  breezy,  unconven- 
tional personality  making  him  a  favorite  with 
all  classes.  Perhaps  his  most  enduring  work 
is  the  bynm  he  wrote  on  his  honeymoon, 
*Ange1s  holy,  hi^  and  lowly.*  .^ong  his 
more  important  writinra  are  *Lyric  Poems' ; 
*Homer  and  the  Iliad';  *Horae  Hellenicac*; 
*  Self-culture' ;  *Songs  of  Religion  and  Life' ; 
*Lays  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands' ;  'Lay 
Sermons' ;  'Altavona' ;  'Wisdom  of  Goethe' ; 
and  'Life  of  Bums.*  His  bicsruhy  has  been 
published  (2  vols.)  by  Anna  M.  StoddArt 

BLACKING,  the  article  employed  in 
blacking  boots  and  shoes,  usually  contains  for 
its  principal  ingredients  oil,  vinegar,  ivory, 
or  bone  falack,  sugar  or  molasses,  and  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  though  every  manufacturer  has 
his  own  recipe,  and  endeavors  to  turn  it  to 
best  account  by  concealing  its  composition  and 
puffing  its  merits.  Blaocing  is  used  either 
liquid  or  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  but  both  are 
obtained  from  the  same  ingredients,  the  only 
difference  being  that  in  making  the  paste  a 
portion  of  the  liquid  is  withheld.  Blacking 
was  introduced  into  England  from  France  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  IStfi  century.  A  cele- 
brated old  English  blacking  consists  of  18 
ounces  of  caoutchouc  dissolved  in  9  pounds 
of  hot  rape-oil,  60  pounds  ivory-black,  45 
pounds  molasses,  and  20  gallons  vinegar,  of 
strength  No.  24.  in  which  one  pound  finely 
ground  gum-arabic  has  been  (Ussolved.  The 
whole  mixture,  after  bein^  carefully  trit- 
urated in  a  grinding  mill,  receives  12 
pounds  sulphuric  acid,  in  small  successive 
quantities,  stirring  strongly  for  half  an  hour. 
The  stirring  is  continiua  for  half  an  hour 
daily  during  a  fortni^t,  and  then  diree 
pounds  of  gum-arabic  are  added,  after 
which  &c  stirring  is  resumed,  and  continued 
as  before  for  another  fortnight.  This  ^ves 
fine  liquid  blacking;  the  paste  is  obtained 
within  a  week  by  withholding  8  of  die  20  gal- 
lons in  which  Ihe  ^m-arabic  is  dissolved.  Shoe 
blacking  in  liquid  form  may  be  made  from 
powdered  graphite  (1  poimd),  lampblack  (1 
ounce),  rosin  (4  ounces)  and  turpentine  (1 
^llon).  Graphite  is  the  principal  ingredient 
in  many  stove  polishes.  The  solid  cakes  of 
stove  polish  are  made  by  subjecting  die  pow- 
dered graphite,  mixed  with  turpentine,  to 
great  pressure. 

BLACKLEG,  a  cattle  disease.  See 
Black-qdaktek. 

BLACKLEGS,  a  name  commonly  applied 
in  En^and  to  cheating  gamblers ;  during  the 
labor  agitation  in  1889  and  1890  the  name  was 
given  to  non-unionist  workmen  hy  the  mem- 
bers of  trade  muons.   In  tliis  latter  sense  the 


word  is  now  exclusively  used,  and  corresponds 
with  th^  American  epithet  *8cabs.* 

BLACKLIST,  The,  name  ajiplied  to  a 
war  measure  adopted  Dy  the  Bntish  govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  an  Order  in  Council 
of  23  Dec  1915,  prohibiting  British  subjects 
from  trading  with  specified  firms  and  persons 
residing  or  established  in  neutral  countries. 
From  time  to  time  lists  of  such  proscribed 
firms  had  been  published  in  the  official  London 
Gazette,  and  included  a  considerable  number 
of  Japanese  firms  and  business  houses  estab- 
lished in  various  countries  of  Europe,  South 
America  and  Asia.  On  18  July  1916  the 
Gazette  issued  a  list  giving  the  names  of  82 
firms  'domiciled*  in  the  United  States.  Of 
these,  72  were  established  in  New  York  city, 
three  in_  Pennsylvania,  two  in  Texas,  two  m 
California,  one  in  Seattle  and  one  each  in 
Virginia  and  Florida.  The  names  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  London  newspapers.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  ■blacklist*  in  the  American  press 
created  considerable  sensation,  and  vigorous 
protests  were  raised  on  the  ground  that  the 
inhibition  constituted  an  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference with  American  trade.  The  govern- 
ment was  called  upon  from  many  sides  to 
take  steps  of  a  retaliatoiy  nature  if  the  offend- 
ing list  were  not  repealed.  On  22  July  Mr. 
L.  W.  Evans,  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Trade  of  the  British  Foreign  Office, 
informed  a  representative  of  the  Associated 
Press  in  London  that  the  list  had  been  com- 
piled with  the  sole  object  of  prohibiting  British 
citizens  from  supporting  firms  which  were 
strengthening  the  German  enemy.  He  stated 
that  the  test  applied  before  pucing  a  firm 
in  the  United  Stetes  on  the  list  was :  'Is  diat 
firm  by  its  business  operations  strengdieiiing 
our  enemies?  If  so,  Uten  Briti^  firms  may 
not  support  it*  As  the  prohibition  extended 
to  British  shipping  carrying  freight  for  any 
such  firms,  and  rendered  their  cargoes  on 
neutral  vessels  liable  to  prize  court  confisca- 
tion, shipping  companies  were  unwilling  to 
take  the  risks  involved.  Thus  on  20  July  the 
Royal  Dutch  Mail  Steamship  Company,  run- 
ning vessels  to  die  West  Indies,  annotmced 
that  they  would  not  accept  any  freight  from 
shipp«-s  whose  names  appeared  on  the  British 
blacklist,  or  take  cargo  for  consignees  similarly 
placed.  Many  other  neutral  shipping  firms 
took  the  same  course.  The  Teutonic  Sons  of 
America  seized  the  opportunity  to  despatch"  a 
communication  to  the  President,  accusing  him 
of  "wavering,*  recalling  Jefferson's  words  that 
'England  is  still  our  enemy,*  and  suggested 
an  embargo  on  munitions  and  provisions.  Brit- 
ish officials  in  Washington  contended  that  no 
legitimate  American  firm  or  corporation  would 
be  injured  by  the  blacklist,  nor  any  German 
firm  in  the  United  States  which  had  con- 
fined its  operations  to  its  own  line  of  busi- 
ness; in  short,  that  British  subjects  were  pro- 
hibited from  having  any  dealings  with  only 
such  firms  as  were  known  to  be  actually  under 
German  control;  -whose  profits  went  to  Ger- 
many j  or  in  cases  where  either  German  or 
Amencan  firms  in  the  capacity  of  agents  had 
departed  from  their  regular  lines  to  trade  widi 
Germany.  Thus,  for  example,  the  British  gov- 
ernment knew  that  a  German-American  firm 
in  New  York  had  shipped  a  large  quantity  of 
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□kkel  on  Ac  submarine  DeutscMand,  yet  tint 
firm  was  not  placed  on  the  blacklist  because 
dealing  in  such  metal  was  part  of  its  ordinary 

business.  The  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Sun  reported  (25  July)  that 
the  British  list  had  not  been  puMtshed  until 
the  acquiescence  of  several  banking  institutions 
m  New  York  had  been  obtained.  "The  banks 
were  convinced  that  the  blacklisted  firms  had 
been  maintainii^  Germany's  trade  relations  in 
South  America,  and  that  th^  were  in  a  posi- 
tkm  to  do  this  only  because  they  were  domiciled 
in  a  neutral  country  .  .  .  and  that  the  only 
effect  of  the  boycott  would  be  to  transfer  the 
business  of  German  to  American  firms.'  The 
iVall  Street  Journal  (25  July)  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  government  would  not  make  a 
protest,  on  the  ground  that  the  Allies  exer- 
cised *a  power  wfaidi  belongs  to  every_  stat^ 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  its  own  citizens 
.  .  .  For  its  own  preservation,  the  (United 
States)  government  regulated  the  business  af- 
fairs of  its  citizens  in  neutral  countries  when 
(in  1863)  their  activities  mi^ht  even  indirectly 
aid  an  enemy.  It  was  a  Intimate  exercise  of 
its  power.*  Meanwhile,  the  Allies  (for  France 
bad  issued  the  same  list) .  had  searched  Ameri- 
can records  and  discovered  that  on  16  Aug. 
1861  President  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  that  *all  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween  flie  States  in  insurrection  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States  is  unlawful,  and  will  re- 
main tmlawful  until  such  insurrection  shall 
cease.*  In  the  following  year  (26  May  1862) 
an  act  of  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  refuse  clearance  to  ships 
where  their  cargoes,  'whatever  their  ostensible 
destination,*  were  intended  for  points  or  places 
in  ^ssession  or  under  the  control  of  msur- 
rectionists  against  the  United  States.  From 
these  precedent^  apart  from  other  considera- 
tions, the  British  government  maintained  its 
iig^t  to  forbid  its  own  nationals  to  trade  with 
persons  who  openly  or  secretly  aided  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain,  Acting  State  Sec- 
retary Polk  instructed  Ambassador  Page  (24 
July)  to  inform  the  British  Foreign  Minister 
that  the  United  States  govenmient  must  "pro- 
test in  tlie  most  decided  terms*  a^iut  the 
*aii>itrary  interference  widi  neutral  trade.* 
The  protest  was  presented  on  the  28th,  and 
in  his  reply  (10  Oct  1916)  Lord  Grey  of  Fall- 
odon  described  the  measure  as  *'a  piece  of 
purely  municipal  legislation  .  .  ;  part  of  the 
belligerent  operations  designed  to  weaken  the 
enemy^'s  resources.*  He  pointed  out  "that 
mat^  Germans  in  neutral  countries  have  done 
all  in  their  power  to  help  the  cause  of  their 
own  country  and  to  injure  that  of  the  Allies 
.  .  . ;  that  German  houses  abroad  have  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  been  used  as  an  integral 
part  of  an  organization  deliberately  conceived 
and  planned  as  an  engine  for  the  furtherance 
of  German  political  and  military  ambitions 
.  .  .;  German  business  establishments  in  for- 
eign countries  have  been  not  merely  centres  of 
(jerman  trade,  but  active  agents  for  the  dis- 
semination of  Cierman  political  and  social  in- 
fluence, and  for  the  purpose  of  espionage.  .  .  . 
Such  operations  have  been  carried  out  in  the 
territory  even  of  the  United  States  itself.*  The 
prohibition,  he  repeated,  applied  only  to  *per- 
sons  in  the  United  Kingdom,*  and  that  the 


measure  was  "simply  one  which  enjoins  those 
who  owe  allegiance  to  GrtaX  Britam  to  cease 
having  trade  relatioas  with  persons  who  are 
founa  to  be  assisting  or  rendering  service  to 
the  enenry.* 

ShortQ'  before  the  American  blacklist  was 
issued  the  Allies  had  held  an  "Economic  Con- 
ference* in  Paris  (14-17  June  1916),  at  which 
it  was  decided  that  *The  Allies  will  prohibU 
their  own  subjects  and  citizens  and  all  persons 
residing  in  their  territories  from  cariyuig  on 
any  trade  with  (1)  the  inhabitants  of  enemy 
countries  whatever  their  nationality;  (2)  en- 
emy subjects  wherever  resident*  A^  a  result 
of  Amencan  representations,  the  names  of  sev- 
eral firms  were  removed  from  the  blacklist; 
the  prohibitive  ordinance  on  British  subjects 
was  rigorously  maintained.  Several  British 
business  men  found  guilty  of  indirect  trading 
widi  the  enemy  were  heavily  fined  and  sen- 
tenced to  terms  of  imprisonment. 

The  tobd  number  and  distribution  of  firms 

t laced  upon  the  blacklist  were — Argentine  and 
Jruguay,  95;  Bolivia,  22;  Brazil,  140;  Central 
America,  5;  Cliile,  35;  Columbia,  1;  Cuba,  10; 
Ecuador,  69;  Greece,  50;  Holland  and  colo- 
nies, 190;  Japan,  86;  Morocco,  88;  Norway, 
83;  Paragtwy,  3;  PeriwL  56;  Peru,  41;  Philip- 
pines»  44;  Porti^Fal  ana  colonies,  166;  Spain, 
167;  Sweden,  72;  and  United  States,  85.  See 
Blacklisting. 

BLACKLISTING.  A  method  employed 
in  various  countries  to  place  upon  record  for 
the  guidance  of  others  the  names  of  persons 
or  nrms  whom  it  mighty  not  be  desirable  to 
employ  or  to  have  business  relations  with. 
Lists  of  those  against  whom  unsatisfied  judg- 
ments are  standing,  or  whose  credit  is  poor,  or 
who  have  given  chattel  mortgages  on  stock  in 
trade  and  lists  of  a  simitar  nature  have  been 
published  by  mercantile  agencies  and  are  not 
only  regarded  as  of  great  benefit  to  the  busi- 
ness world  but  also  fair  and  lawful.  The  pub- 
lisher or  compiler  of  such  list  must  be  careful 
that,  in  printmg  a  person's  name,  he  do  not 
subject  himself  to  a  libel  suit  He  must  be 
able  to  prove  that  his  statements  about  the 
blacklisted  person  are  true,  or  that  they  were 
correctly  transcribed  from  some  public  record, 
or  that  they  constituted  a  fair  and  accurate 
report  of  some  judicial  proceeding,  or  that  the 
information  contained  m  tiic  statements  was 
secured  in  a  privileged  manner,  such  as  a 
report  of  financial  standing  of  a  person  or 
firm  asking  credit  of  another.  But  the  black- 
list is  more  widely  known  for  its  use  in  labor 
controversies.  For  many  years  railroads  kept 
lists  of  employees  dismissed  for  any  reason  so 
that  they  could  not  be  re-employed.  Manufac- 
turers and  dealers  who  have  formed  an  asso- 
ciation or  combination  to  control  a  certain 
line  of  industry  have  blacklisted  odiers  who 
refused  to  enter  the  association.  The  black- 
list of  Ihe  early  period  of  labor  controversies 
was  a  printed  list  of  the  names  of  workmen, 
circulated  among  employers,  who  had  previ- 
ously agreed  not  to  emplo^  diose  so  listed. 
Labor  unions  have  kept  lists'  of  non-union 
workmen  with  the  object  of  preventing  the 
laborers  or  of  employers  of  non-union 
employment  of  the  workmen  or  of  boycotting 
the  employer.  Such  lists  are  now  termed  a 
misdemeanor  in  the  statutes  of  some  States, 
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and  offenders  are  punishable  by  a  fine  or  im- 
prisonment The  central  offices  of  employers' 
associations  keep  a  list  from  which  informa- 
tion regarding  workmen  is  exchanged,  thus 
coming  within  the  law.  See  Blacklist;  Boy- 
cott; Strikes  and  Lockouts;  Trade  Union- 
ism; Labor  Legislation;  Libel;  Conspiracv. 

BLACKMAIL,  originally  rent  paid  in  la- 
bor, grain  or  baser  metal  as  distinguished 
from  silver  or  white  money;  a  certain  rate  of 
money,  com,  cattle  or  the  like,  anciently  paid, 
in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  to 
certain  men  who  were  allied  to  robbers,  to  be 
protected  by  them  from  pillage.  It  was  carried 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  the  subject  of 
special  legislation  by  the  English  Parliament  in 
1601.  and  also  in  Scotland.  Blackmail  was 
levied  in  the  unsettled  districts  bordering  the 
Hi^lands  of-  Scotland  till  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century.  In  the  United  States,  in  common 
language  and  in  general  aa:cptation  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  and  sjnonjrmous  with  extortion  —  the 
exaction  of  money,  either  for  the  i>erformance 
of  a  duty,  the  prevention  of  an  injury  or  the 
exercise  of  an  influence.  It  supposes  uie  serv- 
ice to  be  unlawful  and  the  payment  involuntary. 
Not  unfreqtKntly  it  is  extorted  by  threats,  or 
by  operating  upon  the  fears  or  the  credulity  or 
by  promises  to  conceal,  or  to  expose,  the  weak- 
nesses, the  follies  or  the  crimes  of 'the  victim. 
There  is  moral  compulsion,  which  neither  ne- 
cessity nor  fear  nor  credulity  can  resist.  The 
New  York  statutes  upon  the  subject  have  been 
adopted  in  substance  by  many  other  States  of 
the  Union.  These  statutes  provide,  substan- 
tially, that  a  person  who,  knowing  the  contents 
thereof,  and  with  intent,  by  means  thereof,  to 
extort  or  gain  any  money  or  other  property,  or 
to  do,  abet  or  procure  any  illegal  or  wrongful 
act,  sends,  delivers  or  in  any  manner  causes  to 
be  forwarded  or  received,  or  makes  and  parts 
with  for  the  purpose  that  there  may  be  sent  or 
delivered,  any  letter  or  writing  threatening  to 
accuse  any  person  of  a  crime,  or  to  do  any 
injury  to  any  person  or  to  any  property,  or  to 
publish  or  connive  at  pubUshing  any  libel,  or  to 
expose  or  impute  to  any  person  any  deformity 
or  disgrace,  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
a  term  usually  not  exceeding  five  years.  In 
New  York  and  in  various  other  States  it  is  also 
a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  who,  under  cir- 
cumstances not  amounting  to  robbery,  or  an 
attempt  at  robbery,  with  intent  to  extort  or 
gain  any  money  or  other  property,  verbally 
makes  such  a  threat  as  would  be  criminal  under 
the  statute  mentioned  above;  and  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  a  threat  made  as  specified  in  the 
statute  is  of  things  to  be  done  or  omitted  by 
the  offender,  or  by  any  other  person. 

BLACKMAR,  Frank  Wilson,  American 
educator,  economist  and  author:  b.  West 
Springfield,  Pa..  3  Nov.  1854.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  the  Pacific,  and  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  where  he  became  instructor 
in  history  1887-88  and  fellow  in  history  and 
politics  1888-89.  He.  was  appointed  professor 
of  history  and  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  in  1889  and  became  active  in  the  uni- 
versity extension  movement  throughout  the 
West,  writing  and  lecturing  on  history,  sociol- 
o^  and  economics.  He  organized  ^e  graduate 
school  of  the  University  of  Kansas  in  1897  and 
was  elected  its  dean.   In  1^  be  was  ai^inted 


professor  of  sociolo^  and  economics.  He 
edited  the  <  Cyclopedia  of  the  History  of 
tCansas'  and  is  author  of  'Spanish  Coloniza- 
tion>  (1890);  'Spanish  Institutions  in  the 
Southwest'  (1891);  'History  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation in  ICansas*  (1900);  'Life  of  Charles 
Robinson'  (1900);  'The  Elements  of  Sociology> 
(1905)  :  'Economics  for  High  Schools^  (1907)  : 
<Play-grounds  and  Parks>  (1910). 

BLACKMORB,  Sir  Richard,  court  pl^- 
sician  and  poet:  b.  about  1650;  d.  1729.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Saint 
Edmund  Hall,  Oxford;  first  took  up  teaching, 
but  after  graduating  in  medicine  at  Padua  set- 
tled in  London  as  a  physician,  holding  anoint- 
ments in  the  court  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Anne.  He  had  a  gift  for  writing  epics,  all 
lengthy  and  written  on  the  most  exalted  themes. 
He  published  ^Prince  Arthur*  (1695)  and  six 
other  Icn^y  poems  before  1723.  His  *  Crea- 
tion' received  hi^  praise  from  such  competent 
contemporary  critics  as  Addison,  Johnson  and 
John  Dennis,  but  the  cooler  judgment  of  pos- 
terity has  pronounced  all  alike  to  be  uniformly 
dull,  heavy  and  tedious. 

BLACKMORB.  Richard  Doddridge,  Eng- 
lish novelist:  b.  Longworth,  Berkshire,  7  June 
1825;  d.  20  Jan.  1900.  His  father,  curate  of 
Longworth,  and  a  graduate  of  Exeter  College. 
Oxford,  was  a  man  of  scholarly  character; 
among  his  ancestors  on  his  mother^  side  Black- 
more  numbered  Philip  Doddridge,  the  Non- 
Conformist  divine.  Blaclcmore  was  educated  at 
Blundell's  School  at  Tiverton  and  at  his  father's 
college.^  which  he  entered  in  1843  with  a  good 
reputation  for  scholarship,  and  where  he  had  a 
successful  career.  In  one  of  his  long  vacations 
he  began  *The  Maid  of  Sker.>  whkh  was  not 
pubUshed  till  1872.  He  was  graduated  in  1847, 
with  M.A.  in  1852.  In  1852  he  married  Miss 
Lucy  Maguire,  and  while  supporting  himself  in 
London  read  law  in  the  Inner  Temple.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  the  same  year,  he  had  some 
success  as  a  conveyancer,  but  finding  London 
life  detrimental  to  his  health,  gave  up  his  work 
and  in  1855  became  classical  master  at  Welksley 
House  School,  Twickenham  Common.  In  1853 
he  published  his  6rst  volume,  *Poems  by 
Melanter,'  and  a  little  later  'Epullia,'  also  an 
anonymous  volume  of  verses.  In  1855  appeared 
'The  Bugle  of  the  Black  Sea,>  and  in  1860  'The 
Fate  of  Franklin.*  About  this  time  a  legacy 
from  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  H.  H,  Knight,  enabled 
him  to  build  himself  a  substantial  country  house, 
(^mer  House,  at  Teddington.  near  Twickenham. 
Here  he  lived  the  rest  of  his  life,  devoting 
mornings  to  the  raising  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
famous  for  quality  but  costing  him  an  average 
loss  of  i250  a  year.  The  remainder  of  his  time 
he  gave  over  to  literature.  A  translation  of 
two  of  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  entitled  'The 
Farm  and  Fruit  of  Old*  (1862).  was  followed 
by  'C3ara  Vaughan*  (1864)  and  .'Cradock 
NowelP  (1866),  neither  very  successful  novels. 
His  third  novel,  'Lorna  Doone>  (1869),  after  a 
somewhat  slow  start,  became  one  of  the  great 
popular  novels  of  the  century ;  up  to  the  time  of 
Blackmorc's  death  it  had  gone  through  nearly 
50  editions,  and  has  now  assumed  the  place  of  a 
semi-classic.  Uneven  in  structure,  often  prolix, 
exaggeratedly  romantic,  occasionally  falling 
into  a  false  metrical  prose,  it  nevertheless  con- 
tinues to  hold  the  interest  of  its  readers  throu^ 
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the  fine  sense  of  the  Devon  country  where  the 
scene  is  laid,  the  very  real  and  human  country 
types  and  the  essentially  manly  character  of  its 
hero,  John  Ridd.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
Blaclcmore  continued  to  produce  novels  at  tlie 
rate  of  about  two  in  five  years.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are  ^The  Maid  of  Sker,>  re< 
garded  author  as  his  best,  *Springhaven* 

(1887)  which  he  thought  superior  to  *Loma 
Doone,*  'Alice  Lorraine*  (1875),  and  *Cripps 
the  Carrier*  (1876).  The  other  titles  are 
<Erema,  or  My  Father's  Sin>  (1877);  'Mary 
Amieriey>  (ISW) ;  <ChristoweU>  (1882) ;  <Tbe 
Remaritable  History  of  Tommy  Upmore* 
(1884);  'Kit  and  Kitty»  (1889);  <PerlCTcro»s> 
(1894);  'Tales  from  the  Telling  House* 
(1896),  and  *Dariel>  (1897).  A  volume  of 
verse,  'Frineilla'  (1895),  completes  the  list  of 
his  published  work.  No  life  has  as  yet  been 
published,  and  most  of  the  commentary  on  him 
IS  to  be  found  in  magazine  articles  and  reviews. 
See  LwNA  Doone 

W.  T.  Brewster, 
Professor  of  English,  Cohmbia  Vnioersity. 
BLACKPOOL,  England,  town  and  county 
borough  of  North  Lancashire  on  the  west  coast, 
between  the  estuaries  of  the  Ribble  and  Wyre, 
27  miles  southwest  of  Lancaster,  which  attracts 
an  annual  average  of  100,000  visitors  by' its  ad- 
vantages as  a  watering  place.  It  alTords  excel- 
lent accommodation  for  visitors  in  the  numer- 
ous hotels,  hydropathic  establishments  and 
lodging-blouses,  and  consists  of  ranges  of  lofty 
houses  about  three  miles  long  facing  the  sea, 
in  front  of  which  extends  an  excellent 
promenade  and  carriage  drive.  The  town  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  theatres,  concert 
rooms,  fine  winter  gardens,  aquarium,  extensive 
plcasure-ground&  park  of  60  acres,  a  great  steel 
tower  over  500  feet  hi^  a  gigantic  wheel  and 
other  attractions.  There  are  a  courthouse  and 
three  markets,  several  churches,  six  coundl 
schools,  eight  non-provided  schools  and 
one  for  higher  education,  libraries  and  news- 
rooms. Blackpool  was  incoraorated  as  a  munic- 
ipal borough  on  21  Jan.  1^6,  and  as  a  county 
borough  I  Oct.  1904.  Resident  population 
58,500. 

BLACKS.  Black  pigments  are  of  two 
types :  charcoal  blacks  or  fixed  blacks,  and  soot 
blacks.  The  charcoal  blacks  include  those  made 

the  carbonization  of  bones  and  ivoty,  as  well 
as  those  made  from  charcoal  of  wood  and 
animal  refuse.  The  soot  blacks  include  carbon 
black  or  gas  black  and  lamp  black. 

Charcoal  black  is  made  by  heating  wood 
in  closed  retorts  till  it  is  charred  through  and 
through,  and  grinding  the  residue,  after  which 
it  is  thoroughly  washed.  The  finest  grade  of 
diarcoal  black  is  that  made  by  carbonizing  cork. 
It  is  fine,  smooth  and  of  considerable  body.  A 
Idghly  esteemed  grade  is  Frankfort  black,  also 
known  as  drop  black  and  vine  black.  It  is 
made  by  carbonizing  twigs  of  grapevines,  to 
which  are  added  hop  vines,  peach  and  plum 
stones,  and  sometimes  chips  and  shavings  of 
bone.  Animal  black  is  the  name  given  to  the 
pigment  produced  by  charring  the  offal  of 
slaughter-houses.  (Theap  charcoal  blacks  are 
of  poor  covering  power,  but  are  excellent  as 
preservatives,  and  useful  especially  in  making 
the  gmy  or  lead-colored*  priming  coat  so 
commonly  applied  to  new  work  by  painters. 


Bone  blttck  is  prepared  by  grinding  the 
carbonaceous  matter  resulting  from  the  char- 
ring of  bones  in  iron  retorts.  It  contains  about 
IS  per  cent  carbon;  78  per  cent  calcium  phos- 
I^te;  and  7  per  cent  cakitnn  carbonate^ 
atumina,  silica  and  iron  combined.  It  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  2.7.  The  grinding  does  not 
produce  a  uniformly  smooth  powder,  there  being 
always  more  or  less  grit  of  nard  charred  bone. 
Ivory  black  is  made  sometimes  of  ivory  waste 
but  more  commonly  of  selected  bone.  It  is  a 
favorite  with  painters,  having  a  *tooth*  which 
Is  lacking  in  the  soot  blades.  It  is,  however, 
slow  to  dry,  and  a  drier  Is  usually  added.  Its 
lack  of  covering  power  is  helped  out  by  the 
addition  of  some  rich  velvety  black,  generallv 
lamp  Mack.  The  highest  grade  of  plate  inlc 
used  by  printers  is  made  from  the  choicest 
bone  black  with  the  addition  of  vine  black 
and  a  Httle  Prussian  blue.  To  make  the  or- 
dinary paste  in  which  form  paints  are  usually 
marketed,  bone  black  requires  tfic  addition  of 
50  per  cent  of  its  weight  in  Large  quan-i 
tities  of  bone  black  are  used  by  the  su^r  re- 
fineries to  decolorize  raw  sugar  in  solution,  no 
other  substance  having  been  discovered  of  equal 
or  even  approximate  efficiency.  After  this 
use  the  bone  black  goes  generally  to  the  fer- 
tilizer manufacttirers,  but  a  part  comes  into  the 
paint  industry, 

CaritKHi  Uack,  a  ver:^  pure  form  of  carbon, 
is  made  by  the  combustion  of  gas  in  a  scanty 
supply  of  air.  The  flames  are  thrown  against 
metal  or  slate  slabs  or  upon  revolving  cylinders. 
The  accumulating  black  is  scraped  off  and 
ground.  It  has  a  granular  texture  and  requires 
a  great  deal  of  grinding  to  make  a  smooth 
pigment.  Carbon  black  has  great  staining 
power  and  requires  82  per  cent  of  its  wei^t  in 
ml  to  produce  the  paste  form  in  which  it  is 
marketed — as  ^'ground  in  oil*  In  the  dry 
form  it  was  formerly  packed  in  barrels,  but 
was  found  to  s^orb  mrasture.  This  tendcn^ 
has  been  overcome  by  packing  it  in  paper  sacks. 
The  best  grades  of  carbon  black  are  used  in 
maidng  black  varnishes  and  printers'  inks. 
With  whit^  carbon  black  gives  brownisfa-gray 
hues. 

Lamp  bla^  is  a  nearly  pure  carbon  made 
by  the  combustion  of  oils  in  an  atmosi^erc 
lacking  in  ox^en.  The  larger  part  of  die  com- 
mercial supply  is  made  from  the  dead  «ls  £s< 
tilled  from  coal  tar  and  from  wood  tar,  petro- 
leum, rosin,  etc  The  choice  grades  are  made 
from  seed  oils^  Any  material  which  in  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  oxygen  gives  a  hi^ty  luminous 
flame  will  produce  tamp  black  when  the  air  sup- 
ply is  cut  down.  The  oils  are  ignited  in  a 
limited  supply  of  air  so  that  the  combustion 
is  imperfect  and  intensely  smoky.  The  smoke 
is  passed  throng  a  long  series  o£  diambers, 
and  ^^{ainst  and  around  many  upright  parti- 
tions on  which  the  soot  or  lamp  black  is  de- 
posited. In  Ciermany  lamp  black  is  made  hy 
passing  the  smoke  from  resinous  wood  throu^ 
han^ng  woolen  blankets.  The  soot  is  shaken 
from  the  blankets  at  intervals.  Ordinary  lamp 
blade  will  weigh  from  100  to  120  pounds  to  the 
(flour)  barret;  the  finest  grade  will  weigh  but 
30  pounds  to  the  barrel.  It  is  required  that 
lamp  black  test  not  more  than  0.2  of  I  per  cent 
of  ash.  To  make  the  buttery  paste  in  whidi 
the  tinned  lamp  blade  is  sold  requires  75  to 
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76  pounds  of  <h1  to  24  or  25  pounds  of  lamp 
blade.  As  a  jngment  lamp  black  is  noted  for 
its  remarkable  covering  power.  The  cheaper 
grades  are  made  into  common  printing  ink; 
ue  finer  grades  cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose 
as  the^  require  more  than  the  limit  of  65  per 
cent  oil.  the  utmost  that  can  be  permitted  in 
printing  ink. 

According  to  the  United  States  census  o£ 
manufactures  for  1914  there  were  in  operation 
27  establishments  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
manufacture  of  bone  blacky  carbon  black  and 
lamp  black.  These  estabhshments  employed 
437  ^rsons,  of  whom  339  were  wage  earners 
receiving  annually  $230,821  in  wages.  The 
capital  invested  was  $4,995,400,  and  the  value  of 
the  year's  output  was  $1,463,569,  of  which  $777,- 
329  was  die  value  added  by  manufacture.  In 
addition,  there  were  19  other  establishments  in 
which  some  of  these  products  were  made.  The 
total  production  of  Macks  by  all  makers  in 
1914  was  valued  at  $2,949,797;  compriung 
carbon  black,  $900,630;  lamp  black.  $517,167; 
and  bone  black,  $1,532  000.  Among  the  States, 
West  Virginia  ranked  first  in  production  of 
blacks,  turning  out  54.5  per  cent  of  the  entire 
product  of  the  country.  Pennsylvania  ranked 
second.  Both  of  these  States  make  their 
product  from  natural  gas. 

BLACKSNAKE,  or  BLACK  RACER,  a 
common  colubrine  serpent  (Ztmtms  con- 
strictor) fotmd  in  eastern  North  America  from 
southern  Canada  to  Florida  and  west  to  the 
prairie  regions  of  the  United  States.  The 
typical  eastern  blacksnake  is  uniform  lustrous 
black  above  and  slate-color  beneath,  the  lower 
jaw,  chin  and  sometimes  upper  edges  of  the 
litHplates  white,  the  tongue  black.  West  of  the 
Mtsnssippi  the  typical  form  is  replaced  by  a 
^stinct  variety,  _  the  "blue  racer,*  slenderer 
and  smaller.  The  young  of  die  blacksnake, 
under  18  inches  in  length,  are  pale  gray  above, 
with  brownish  blotches  on  the  back,  and  numer- 
ous black  spots  on  the  side.  The  female  is 
larger  than  the  male,  but  rarely  if  ever  exceeds 
six  feet  in  length;  length  of  tail  17j^  indies. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  numerous  ana  vigorous 
of  American  snakes,  maldng  its  home  in  hollow 
stumps  and  underground  dens.  At  the  approach 
of  winter,  many  are  likely  to  gather  together 
in  similar  retreats  and  remain  there,  in  a  torpid 
condition  undl  spring,  entangled  into  a  rail, 
for  the  sake  of  mutual  warmth.  Its  motions 
are  of  the  swiftest,  it  being  capable  of  moving 
with  great  rapidity  and  of  scaling  trees,  some- 
times to  a  height  of  100  feet  above  the  ground, 
where  it  seardies  from  branch  to  branch  for 
hirds'  egmj  young  SQuirrels,  etc  It  seeks  much 
of  its  food  in  swamps  and  along  streams, 
mainly  frogs,  toads,  eggs  and  young  of  birds, 
insects  and  other  snakes,  and  is  a  fine  swimmer. 
The  blacksnake  is  harmless,  and  its  txte  is  no 
worse  than  that  of  a  mouse.  It  is  readily 
tamed,  thrives  well  in  captivity  and  shows  some 
intelligence.  It  is  unaggressive,  alert  in  getting 
away  from  danger  and  will  not  fight  unless 
cornered.  The  stories  recorded  of  its  scenting 
out  copperheads  and  rattlesnakes  and  slowly 
crushing  them  to  death  are  fables,  as  it  has  no 
power  of  constriction,  and  will  only  attack 
snakes  much  smaller  than  itself.  The  black- 
snake breeds  during  die  summer,  the  female 
laying  15  or  20  eggs  at  a  time  in  the  hollow  of  a 


sunny  bank,  or  in  the  midst  of  a  dec»red  stump, 
around  which  she  sta^s,  guarding  her  young 
until  they  reach  a  considerable  age. 

Several  other  spedes  of  the  genus  belong  to 
the  southwestern  United  States.  Mexico  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  Texan  whipsnake 
is  a  near  relative.  The  *chainsnidte»  is 
sometimes  called  'mountain  blacksnake.*  Other 
bladdsh  sen>ents  known  as  blacksnakes  in- 
clude a  colubrine  of  Jamaica  (Ocyophis  ater)  ; 
the  death  adders  of  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
and  some  others  notable  for  dark  hues.  One  of 
the  most  widespread  of  the  native  names  of  the 
East  Indian  Cobra  de  Capello  has  the  meaning 
"blacksnake.* 

BLACKSTOCKS  HILL,  South  Carolina, 
a  locality  where,  on  20  Nov.  1780,  the  patriots 
of  the  State,  under  General  Sumter,  defeated 
Tarleton's  cavalry  after  a  sharp  encounter. 

BLACKSTONB,  William,  eariy  colonist 
of  New  England:  d.  1675.  He  left  England 
because  of  differences  with  the  authorities  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  was  the  first  white 
settler  on  the  site  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1623. 
Disliking  the  arbitrary  methods  of  the  Puritans 
he  sold  his  800  acres  for  i30  in  1634  and  re- 
moved to  what  is  now  Rhode  Island  where  he 
was  also  the  first  white  settler.  Consult 
Winsor,  'Memorial  History  of  Bfiston*  (Bos- 
ton 1880). 

BLACKSTONS,  Sta  WUliain,  English 
lawyer,  and  the  most  popular  writer  on  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  his  country:  b.  London,  10 
July  1723;  d.  14  Feb.  1780.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Charterhouse,  whence  in  1738  he  was 
removed  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  He  was 
much  distinguished,  both  at  sdioot  and  at  the 
university.  Having  chosen  the  profession  of 
the  law.  he  was  in  1741  entered  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  on  tMs  occasion  published  the  ad- 
mired verses  called  the  'Lawyer's  Farewell  to 
His  Muse,*  which  appeared  in  'Dodsley's  Mis- 
cellany.* In  1744  he  was  elected  fellow  of  AH 
Souls  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1746  was  called  to 
the  bar,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law. 
Being  deficient  in  the  art  of  elocution,  and  not 
possessed  of  the  popular  talents  of  an  advocate, 
ids  progress  was  slow.  Having  attended  the 
courts  of  law  at  Westminster  -for  seven  years 
without  success,  he  determined  to  quit  the 

?<ractice  of  his  profession  and  retire  to  his 
ellowship  at  Oxford.  The  system  of  education 
in  Englisn  universities  makes  no  provision  for 
teaching  die  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
country,  Blackstone  undertook  to  remedy  this 
defect  by  a  course  of  lectures  on  that  important 
subject;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  executed 
the  task  has  conferred  a  lasting  distinction  on 
Oxford.  His  first  course  was  delivered  in  1753, 
and  was  repeated  For  a  series  of  years  with 
increasing  effect  and  reputation.  These  lectures 
doubtless  suggested  to  Mr.  Viner  the  idea  of 
founding,  by  his  will,  a  liberal  establishment  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  for  the  study  of  the 
common  law;  and  Blackstone  was  appropri- 
ately appointed  the  first  Vinerian  professor. 
His  engagements  at  Oxford  did  not  prevent  his 
occasional  practice  as  a  provincial  barrister;  and 
in  1754,  being  engaged  as  counsel  in  a  contested 
election  for  the  county  of  Oxford,  he  was  led 
into  considerations  on  the  elective  franchise, 
which  produced  his  work  entitled  'Consideration 
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on  C(wholders> '  (1758).  In  1759  he  published 
a  new  edition  o£  the  Great  Charter  and  Charter 
of  the  Forest,  with  an  historical  preface;  and 
during  the  same  year,  the  reputation  which  he 
had  obtained  by  his  lectures  induced  him  to 
resume  his  attendance  at  Westminster  Hall, 
when  business  and  the  honors  of  his  profession 
soon  crowded  in  upon  him.  In  1761  he  was 
elected  member  of  Parliament  for  Hindon, 
Wilts,  made  king's  counsel  and  solicitor-general 
to  the  Queen.  About  diis  tune  he  married^  and 
thereby  losiiur  his  fellowship,  was  appointed 
principal  of  New  Inn  Hall  <1761)  which  office  he 
resigned  in  1766.  In  1765  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  'Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England^ ;  a  woric  of  greater  merit  than  any 
which  had  yet  appeared  on  the  subject,  and 
which  has  brou^t  him  lasting  fame.  He  was 
returned  for  Westbury  in  1768.  The  real  merit 
and  talents  of  Blackstone,  backed  by  political 
influence,  now  made  him  an  object  of  minis- 
terial  favor,  and  he  was  offered  post  of 
solicitor-general  in  1770^  and.  declining  it,  was 
made  one  of  the  justices  of  common  pleas, 
which  station  he  held  until  his  death,  in  Us 
57th  year. 

BLACKSTONE,  Mass.,  town  in  Worces- 
ter Counh',  on  the  Blackstone  River,  and  on  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad, 
It  is  an  important  manufacturing  town,  first 
settled  in  1700,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
agricultural  region.  It  has  several  churches, 
sdiools,  Ubraiy,  weekly  newspapers,  electric 
lights  and  excellent  water  power.  Pop.  5,648. 

BLACKSTONB,  Va.,  town  in  Nottowav 
Countv,  on  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroiui, 
35  miles  west  of .  Petersburg.  It  is  situated  in 
a  tobacco-growing  and  daiiying  region  and  has 
manufactories  of  tobacco,  home-hmlding  mate- 
rials, fertilizer,  excelsior,  barrd-heawws,  a 
canning  establishment  and  a  creamery.  It  has 
two  banks  with  total  resources  of  about  $1,- 
000^000,  assessed  property  valuation  of  $900,000, 
a  girls'  college,  a  mifitaiy  academy,  high  school, 
a  music  hall  and  five  churches.  It  has  also  a 
water  supply  system,  a  sewer  plant  and  electric- 
lifting  plant.  The  government  is  on  the  gen- 
eral manager  plan^  with  a  mayor  and  seven 
councilmen.   Fop.  2,500. 

BLACKSTONE  RIVER,  Mass..  a  river 
of  eastern  New  Ens^nd;  rises  in  Paxton  and 
Holden  townships,  Worcester  County,  flows 
southeast  into  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
empties  into  the  Providence  River,  near  Provi- 
dence, where  it  is  known  as  the  Seekonk.  It 
is  over  50  miles  long,  and  falls  over  700  feet, 
thus  affording  abundant'  wateipower,  and  for 
a  great  part  of  its  course  flows  through  an  al- 
most continuous  Unc  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. 

BLACKTAIL,  the  name  of  two  different 
species  of  western  American  deer,  notable  for 
the  blackness  of  the  tail  as  compared  with  the 
snowy  white  tail  of  the  eastern  or  "white-tailed" 
deer.  One  of  them  is  more  suitably  called 
■mule*  deer,  and  is  described  elsewhere  under 
tfiat  title.  The  other  is  the  Columbian  or  Pa- 
cific Coast  deer  (Cervus,  or  QdocoiUus,  co- 
lutnbianus) . 

The  Columbian  bladctail  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  mule  deer,  with  relatively  shorter  ears 


and  finer  hair.  The  genera!  color  In  summer  is 
red  or  reddish^ellow ;  in  winter  the  color  is 
more  varied.  Tnc  coat  is  then  brownish-gray, 
darkest  along  the  siune;  top  of  head,  chestnut 
and  black;  face  gray,  with  a  Mack  spot  on  the 
forehead,  passing  rackward  as  a  stripe  over 
each  eye;  chin  white,  behind  which  is  a  black 
patch;  upper  throat,  posterior  portion  of  under 
part,  and  base  of  tail,  white ;  diest,  sooty ;  legs, 
dark  cinnamon,  white  inside,  and  rest  of  under 
parts  covered  with  blade ;  npper  surface  of  the 
tail,  black.  The  antlers  of  the  buck  resemble 
those  of  the  mute  deer.  This  deer  is  limited  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  from  central  California  north- 
ward to  Alaska,  and  does  not  pass  east  of  the 
coast  ranges  of  mountains.  It  is  a  deer  of  the 
woods,  frequenting  the  foot-hills  and  valleys, 
especially  those  covered  with  small  brush;  and 
its  habits  and  gait  more  nearly  resemble  those 
of  the  white-tailed  deer  than  of  the  mountain- 
loving  mule  deer.  Its  hunting  affords  excellent 
sport,  and  its  venison  is  highly  prized.  See 
also  Deer.  Consult  Farrell  in  Shields'  *Big 
Game  in  North  America'  (Chicago  1890),  and 
VanDyke,  *The  Deer  Family*  (New  York 
1902). 

BLACKTHORN,  a  shrub  or  small  tree. 
See  Slob. 

BLACKWATBR   FEVER,   an  obscure 

but  very  fatal  infectious  disease  especially  prev- 
alent in  the  low  coastal  r^ons  of  tropical 
Africa ;  but  wide  in  its  distribution^  being 
known  also  in  Asia,  the  West  Indies,  the 
Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  Italy 
and  Greece.  The  disease  is  mainly  confined  to 
the  white  race.  It  is  induced  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  red  Hood  corpuscles,  which  may  be 
caused  by  the  too  free  use  of  quinine  or  from 
exposure  to  cold.  Wealnning  of  the  system 
from  frequent  malarial  attacks  is  also  a  con- 
tributory cause:  The  disease  is  accompanied  by 
great  prostration,  vomiting,  enlargement  ot 
the  liver  and  spleen  and  the  passing  of  black 
urine.  The  patient  becomes  jaundiced  in 
color.  An  almost  invariable  symptom  is 
nephritis.  The  presence  of  a  snail  annular 
lum-PMpnented  intra-cellular  parasite  has  been 
dete^ed  in  the  blood  of  sufferers  from  the 
disease. 

BLACKWELL,  AUcc  Stone,  American 
reformer,  editor  and  author:  b.  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  14  Sept.  1857.  A  graduate  and  later  a 
trustee  of  Boston  University,  she  was  earty 
associated  with  her  father  and  mother  in  edit- 
ing The  Woman's  Journal  and  from  1885  to 
1905  also  edited  The  Women's  Column.  As 
ciiairman  of  the  literature  committee  of  the 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion and  a  forceful  contributor  to  uie  PoUtiaU 
Equality  series  and  to  periodical  literature  she 
became  prominent  in  the  cause  of  woman  suf- 
frage, and  also  worked  on  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed Armenians  and  others.  Her  published 
works  include  *  Armenian  Poems'  (1896) ; 
'Songs  of  Russia'  (1906);  <Songs  of  Grief 
and  Joy*  translated  from  the  Yiddish  of 
Ezekiel  Leavitt  (1908).  Her  father  was  a 
brother  and  she  is  the  niece  of  the  well-known 
physicians  Elizabeth  and  Emily  Blackwell 
(q.q.v.)j;  also  edited  *The  Little  Grandmother 
of  the  Russian  Revolution;  Reminiscences  and 
Letters  of  Madam  Breshkovskaya^  (1917). 
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BLACKWXLL,  Un.  Antoinette  LooIm 

(Bkown),  American  woman  suffragist  and  Uni<- 
tarian  minister:  b.  Henrietta,  N.  Y.,  20  May 
1825.  A  graduate  of  Oberlio  College  (1847),  she 
"preached  on  her  own  orders,"  at  6rst  in  Con- 
gregational churches,  becoming  at  lengthy  a 
champion  of  women's  rights.  She  married 
Samuel  C,  a  brother  of  Dr.  Elizabeth  Black- 
well  0^)'  She  has  written  ^Shadows  o£ 
Oar  Social  System>  (1855);  <The  Island 
Neighbors'  (1871),  a  novel  of  American  life; 
<Sexes  Throughout  Nature>  (1875) ;  <The  Phy- 
sical Basis  of  Immortality*  (1876) ;  <The 
Philosophy  of  Individuality >  (1893) ;  <Sea 
Drift,  or  a  Tribute  to  the  Ocean*  (1903). 

BLACKWELL,  Elizabeth,  American  phy- 
sician :  b.  Bristol,  England,  ^  Feb.  1821 ;  d.  Lon- 
don, 1  June  1910.  In  1831  her  father  and 
family  came  to  New  York  and  in  1837  settled 
in  Oncinnati,  where  he  died  soon  after.  For 
some  years  Elizabeth  helped  her  mother  to  sup* 
port  eight  other  children  keeping  a  boarding 
school.  In  1844  she  resolved  to  become  a  phy- 
sician  and  overcoming  much  serious  opposition 
obtained  admission  to  C^neva  Medical  College, 
Cieneva,  N.  Y.,  where  she  was  graduated  with 
highest  honors  1849,  being  the  first  woman 
to  obtain  a  medical  decree  in  the  United  States. 
She  studied  later  with  her  sister  Emily  in 
Paris,  again  overcoming  alt  opposition,  and  to- 
sether  in  1853  they  started  in  New  York,  tf»e 
Infirmary  for  Women  and  (Children,  the  first 
institution  of  its  kind  conducted  solely  try 
women.  In  1868  thev  founded  the  Woman  s 
Medical  College  of  u»c  New  York  Infirmary 
which  was  afterward  affiliated  with  Cornell 
Medical  College  when  that  institution  became  co- 
educational. In  1869  Dr.  Blackwell  settled  in 
London  and  assisted  in  founding  Ae  National 
Health  Society  of  London  and  the  London 
School  of  Medicine  for  Women.  She  lectured 
extensively  on  medical  and  educational  to^cs 
and  wrote  among  other  books  *The  Physical 
Education  of  Giris*  (1852):  'Moral  Education 
of  the  Young*  (1879);  <The  Human  Element 
in  Sex'  (1884);  'The  Influence  of  Women  in 
Medidne>  (1^).  and  ^Pioneer  Work  in 
Opening  the  Medical  Profession  to  Women' 
(1895). 

BLACKWELL.  Emily.  American  phy- 
sician: b.  Bristol,  England,  1826;  d.  London,  8 
Sept.  1910.  Following  the  example  of  her  sister 
Elizabeth,  after  beinpr  refused  admission  to 
medical  study  at  11  different  schools,  including 
Geneva  Medical  School  which  had  admitted  her 
sister,  she  entered  the  Bellevue  free  hospital  in 
New  York  city  and  later  was  received  by  the 
Western  Reserve  University  where  she  com- 
pleted her  course.  She  studied  in  Edinburgh 
and  in  Paris  with  her  sister,  and  was  associated 
with  her  throu^  all  her  professional  career. 

BLACKWELL,  George  Lincoln,  Ameri- 
can author  and  bishop  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church:  b.  Henderson,  N.  C,  2 
July  1861.  His  parents  were  slaves.  He  was 
graduated  from  Livingstone  College,  Salisbury, 
N,  C,  in  1888,  and  from  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology  1892.  He  became  dean  of 
Livingstone  College  Theological  School  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 
1893;-96,  general  agent  of  the  denominational 
publishing  house  and  editor  1896-1900;  general 
secretary  1900-04,  combined  with  misnonary 


secretaiy  (1904-08)  and  bishop  1906.  He  was 
the  delegate  of  his  Church  to  the  Ecumenical 
Councils  at  London  (1907)  and  at  Toronto 
(1911).  He  is  the  author  of  <The  Model 
Homestead*  (1893);  'Ooaks  for  Sin>  (1904); 
'A  Man  Wanted*  (1907). 

BLACKWELL,  Lacy  Stone.  See  Stone, 
Lucy  B. 

BLACKWELL,  Thomas,  Scottish  clas- 
sical scholar:  b.  Aberdeen,  4  Aug.  1701;  d 
Edinburgh  1757.  He  was  graduated  at  Marischal 
College  in  his  18th  year,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Greek  when  22,  and  prin- 
cipal in  1748.  His  works  include  ^Inquiry  into 
the  Life  and  Writing  of  Homer'  in  (1737): 
*  Proofs  of  the  Inquiry  into  Homer's  Life  and 
Writings' ;  ^Letters  0>nceming  Mythology' 
(anon.,  1748),  and  'Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
Augustus'  (Vol.  I,  1753;  Vol.  II,  1755  and  Vol. 
Ill  posthumously  in  1764). 

BLACKWELL,  Okla.,  city  in  Kay  County, 
110  miles  north  of  Oklahoma  City,  on  the  Chi- 
kaska  River,  and  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fi  and  the  Frisco  Lines.  (Oklahoma 
State  College  (Baptist)  is  located  here.  In 
the  neighborhood  are  large  deposits  of  natural 
gas.  "file  city's  industries  comprise  brick,  clay 
and  glass  works  and  flouring  milts.   Pop.  3,266. 

BLACKWBLL'S   ISLAND,  N.   Y..  an 

island  in  the  East  River  belonging  to  New 
York  city.^  It  has  an  area  of  about  120  acres, 
and  contains  the  penitentiary,  almshouse,  luna- 
tic asylum  for  females,  workhouse,  blind  asy- 
lum, hospital  for  incurables  and  a  convalescent 
hospital.  Nearly  all  of  these  buildings  were 
erected  from  granite  quarried  on  the  island,  by 
convict  labor,  the  style  of  architecture  being  of 
a  turreted  and  battlemented  design  of  feudal 
character.  The  island  is  bordered  by  a  heavy 
granite  sea  wall,  also  built  by  the  convicts,  and 
a  large  amount  of  farming  and  gardening  is 
carried  on  by  inmates  of  tne  pemtentiary. 

BLACKWOOD,  Adam,  Scottish  writer: 
b.  Dimfermline,  1539;  d.  1613.  Scotland,  dur- 
ing his  youth,  was  undergoing  the  agonies  of 
the  Reformation.  He  therefore  found  it  no 
proper  sphere  for  his  ■  education,  and  went  to 
Paris,  where,  by  the  liberality  of  his  youthful 
sovereign,  Queen  Mary,  then  residing  at  the 
court  of  France,  he  was  enabled  to  complete 
his  studies,  and  to  go  through  a  course  of  civil 
law  at  the  University  of  Toulouse.  Having 
now  acquired  some  reputation  for  learning  and 
talent,  he  was  patronized  by  James  Beaton,  the 
expatriated  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who  recom- 
mended him  very  warmly  to  Queen  Maiy  and 
her  husbandjtheDauphin,  by  whose  influence  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Parliament  of 
Poictter^  and  afterward  appointed  to  be  pro- 
fessor of  civil  law  at  that  court.  His  first  wotlc 
was  one  entitled  'De  Vinculo  Religionis  et  Im- 
perii, Libri  Duo*  (Paris  1575),  to  which  a  third 
Dook  was  added  in  1612.  His  next  work  was 
entitled  'Apologia  pro  Repbus,'  and  professed 
to  be  an  answer  to  George  Buchanan's  work, 
*De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos.*  He  next  pub- 
lished, in  French,  an  account  of  the  death  of 
his  benefactress.  Queen  Maiy,  under  the  title, 
'Marty re  de  Mana  Stuart  Reyne  d'Escosse* 
(^1588).  At  tile  end  of  the  volume  is  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  in  Latin,  French  and  Italian, 
upon  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  in  which  the  unfortu- 
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nate  Queen  is  praised  for  crery  excellence,  while 
Elizabeth  is  characterized  by  every  epithet  ex- 
pressive of  indignation  and  hate.  In  1644,  30 
years  after  his  death,  appeared  his  ^  Opera 
Omnia,*  in  one  volume,  edited  by  the  learned 
Naudeus,  who  prefixes  an  els^ratfi  enlogium 
upon  the  autiior. 

BLACKWOOD,  Wniiam,  Scottish  book 
seller,  known  as  the  projector  and  publisher  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine:  b.  Edinburgh),  20  Nov. 
1776;  d.  16  Sept.  1834.  He  settled  in  his  native 
dty  as  a  bookseller  in  1804^  and  soon  added  the 
trade  of  a  publisher  to  his  original  business. 
The  first  number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  ai>- 
peared  fm  1  April  1817,  and  from  the  first  it 
was  conducted  in  the  Tory  interest  It  was 
started  just  at  the  time  when  the  general  peace 
whicli  had  been  established  in  Europe  was  be- 
ginninK  to  reanimate  the  hopes  of  the  Whigs, 
and  when  it  was  all  the  more  necessary  for  the 
Tories  to  defend  by  the  press  that  jirepondei^ 
ance  which  they  stfll  held  in  Parliament  Mr. 
Blackwood  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  as 
coadjutors  in  his  new  literary  undertaking  most 
of  the  leading  authors  of  t2ie  day  belonging  to 
the  Tory  par^,  amon^  ^em  John  Gibson  Lock- 
hart,  Hogg  (the  Ettrick  Shepherd),  Professor 
Wilson  (Oinstopher  North),  De  Quincey  (the 
English  -  Opium-eater),  and  others.  All  that 
was  connected  with  the  management  of  the 
magazine  he  took  into  his  own  hands,  and  he 
lumself  selected  tiie  articles  for  each  number — 
a  task  for  which  he  was  admirably  qualified, 
for  althouj^  be  wrote  little  himself,  he  was  an 
aibniraUe  judge  of  literary  work.  The  new 
magazine  on  its  first  appearance  entered  upon  a 
campaign  against  the  Edinburgh  Review^  com- 
bating both  its  political  views  and  its  literary 
decisions.  From  the  first  it  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  and  its  success  was  decided  by 
the  abearance  of  ^  'Noctes  AmbFosianx,>  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  form  of  dialc^es,  in 
whkh  the  current  questions  in  politics  and  lit- 
erature were  discussed  with  the  mostpungent 
sarcasm  and  inexhaustible  htunor.  The  ortl- 
Kant  articles  of  Dr.  Maginn  added  not  a  little  to 
its  reputation,  and  constantly,  as  the  ori^nal 
contributors  withdrew,  new  and  valuable  acces- 
uons  were  made  to  the  staff  of  its  suroorters. 
After  his  death  his  business  continued  to  be 
carried  on  by  his  sons,  and  the  magazine  he 
founded  still  maintains  the  Tory  tradition  as 
well  as  the  hi|^  literary  reputation  of  its  early 
days.  Consult  'William  Blackwood  and  His 
Sons,>  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Mrs.  Porter  (3 
vols^  1K&-98). 

BLACKWOOD.  See  Dalbergia. 

BLACKWOOD'S     MAOAZINB.  See 

Blackwood,  Wiluah. 

Bladder,  the  muscular  organ  that  in 
man  and  the  lower  animals  holds  the  urine. 
The  kidneys  secrete  urine  constantly,  the  blad- 
der stores  it  and  only  empties  itself  at  more  or 
less  definite  intervals.  In  man  the  bladder  is  a 
flattened  rounded  to  conical  organ  about  the 
size  of  an  orange,  and  holding  under  normal 
conditions  about  16  ounces  of  urine  (one  pint). 
It  is  ntuated  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavi^  just  behind  the  pubic  bone, 
iHiich  serves  as  a  protection.  Its  genera]  shape 
is  ronnded  triangular,  the  flat  side  beat^  abcrri^ 
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the  ureters  leading  from  'tiie  kidneys  entering 
at  the  comers;  the  pointed  end  corresponding 
to  the  opening  into  the  urethra,  through  which 
canal  the  urine  is  voided.  The  walls  of  the 
bladder  are  made  i^t  of  several  layers;  the 
outer  wall  is  of  peritonewn  in  part,  or  serous 
and  connective  tissne  combinea  The  greater 
part  of  the  wall  is  made  up  of  involuntary 
muscle  fibres  arranged  km^tndinally  and  dr- 
cularly;  the  innermost 'coat  is  thin  and  delicate 
-~  the  mucous  membrane, —  and  is  lined  througfa- 
ont  by  layers  of  regularly  flattened  squamous 
epithelial  cells.  The  nervous  supply  of  the 
bladder,  by  means  of  which  it  is  emptied,  is 
complex  and  probably  threefold.  It  is  under 
the  influence  of  the  vegetative  nervous  system 
of  the  Ijypagastric  plexus;  there  are  subsidiary 
centres  m  the  spinu  cord  and  higher  up  in  the 
human  cortex  cert^n  voluntary  efforts  have 
their  infltience  on  the  bladder  control.  The 
primary  receptor  nerve  cells  of  the  vegetative 
svstem  are  in  the  bladder  wall.  These  cause 
the  bladder  in  the  young  infant,  and  also  in  the 
patient  whose  spinal  cord  control  pathways  are 
cut  off,  to  be  emptied  and  in  the  so-called 
irritable  Madder  it  Is  probable  that  this  part  of 
the  medianism  is  mostly  affected 

There  is  a  very  marked  relation  between  the 
sldn  activities  and  die  kidney  and  bladder  ac- 
tion, for  while  the  skin  is  acting  freely  as  in 
exercise  in  warm  weather,  a  lai^  amount  of 
water  is  thus  given  off,  which  in  cold  weather  is 
eliminated  through  tiie  kidn^s  and  thus  by  the 
bladder.  This  is  noted  daily  when  in  cold 
weather  one  leaves  the  warm  house  and  shortly 
after  walking  in  the  cold  of  the  outside  air, 
the  desire  to  urinate  becomes  urgent.  Irrita- 
bility of  the  bladder,  particularly  in  children, 
and  bedwetting  is  often  a  very  troublesome 
complaint.  It  majr  be  due  to  a  varied  of 
causes ;  excessive  irritation,  however,  would 
probably  not  result  in  bedwetting,  particularly 
in  older  children,  if  the  control  (inhibition) 
normally  maintained  by  the  brain  were  not  cut 
off  deep  slumber,  thus  permitting  unconscious, 
trends  of  the  child  to  come  to  the  fore.  These 
unconscious  trends  are  usually  of  an  erotic  na- 
ture hence  the  treatment  by  psychoanalysis  is, 
indicated.  Infection  of  the  bladder  is  very  fre- 
quent following  gonorrhea  and  leads  to  many 
serious  complications.  (See  Cystitis).  Stones 
also  develop  in  the  bladder.   See  Calculus. 

Paralysis  of  the  bladder  ^er  se  is  a  rare  af- 
fection: paralysis  of  the  spmncter  that  controls 
the  outlet  may  result  from  a  variety  of  causes. 
It  usually  results  in  incontinence  of  urine.  Re- 
tention is  an  <^>posite  condition  and  is  fre- 
quently due  to  loss  of  v^etative  nerve  action, 
such  as  follow  labor,  or  an  operation,  or  from 
the  anaesthesia  of  opium,  belladonna  or  similar 
narcotics.  It  may  also  be  due  to  mechanical  ob- 
struction, in  old  men,  particularly  being  due  to 
an  hypertroi^ed  prostate  gland.  In  many 
effeminate  individuals  weakness  of  the  bladder 
is  a  symptom  of  conscious  or  unconscious 
masturbation.  Weakness  of  the  bladder  with 
eitiaer  retention  or  increased  frequency  of 
urination  is  a  frequent  early  sign  of  severe- 
nervous  disorders,  such  as  paresis,  tabes, 
multiple  sclerosis,  tumor  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Consult  Jelliffe  and  White,  ^Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System>  (1917). 

Skitu  Ely  Jeujve.  ^ 
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BLADDER,  Discaaea  of.  llicse  may  be 
classed  as  malformations,  injuries  and  diseases 
pn^r.  Occasionally  the  intestines  and  ureters 
enter  a  common  pouch,  cloaca,  as  in  certain 
lower  animals.  Rarely  the  bladder  is  absent 
entirely.  One  of  the  most  frequent  malfor- 
mations is  exstrophy,  in  which  there  is  do 
front  wall  to  the  bladder,  it  opening  directly, 
from  failure  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  to 
close.  The  hind  wall  of  the  protruding  blad- 
der becomes  red  and  irritated  and  inflamed. 
The  treatment  is  exclusively  surgical,  save 
when  the  exstroidiy  is  slight  or  mcomplet& 
whed  certain  types  of  apparatus  may  be  loona 
efficient  Diverticulum  of  the  bladder  is  an- 
other .  form  of  -  malformation.  Here  small 
sacculations  are  present,  which,  usually  filling 
with  residual  unne,  give  rise  to  a  cystitis. 
Hernia  of  the  bladder  consists  in  a  displace- 
ment which  may  be  congenital  or  acquired.  It 
Taay  occur  at  the  site  of  other  ruptures  of  the 
body,  chiefly  inguinal  in  man,  and  vaginal  or 
femoral  in  women.  Cystitis  is  the  chief  danger 
here  as  well  and  the  treatment  is  surgical. 
Wounds  of  the  bladder  are  infrequent  save  in 
war  times  when  they  are  apt  to  be  extremely 
prevalent  and  usually  complicated  by  sphntered 
wounds  of  the  pelvis.  Infection  is  less  apt  to 
occur  and  most  punctured  wounds  of  the  blad- 
der are  readily  treated  surgically.  Rupture  of 
&e  bladder  usually  restUts  from  severe  crush- 
ing accidents.  Occasionally,  in  the  diseased 
bladder,  the  pressure  of  retained  urine  may 
cause  rupture;  rarely  this  occurs  during  labor. 
The  initial  symptoms  are  usually  as  if  some- 
thing gave  way  on  the  inside.  If  the  bladder 
has  been  greatly  distended  tiiere  may  be  a 
momentary  feeling  of  relief.  Pain  in  the  whole 
abdominal  cavity  soon  develops.  Shock  is 
added,  Ae  patient  is  prostrated  and  unaUe  to 
walk.  Treatment  by  surgical  means  is  impera- 
tive. 

Tumors  of  tiie  bladder  are  frequent  They 
are  papilloma,  carcinoma,  myoma,  fibroma  and 
sarcoma.  These  tumors  are  usually  accom- 
panied by  intermittent  bloody  urination  and  by 
pain.  (Ostitis  develops  ana  even  non-malig- 
nant tumors  —  i.e.,  those  other  than  sarcoma  or 
carcinoma, —  may  cause  death  from  the  changes 
which  follow  the  cystitis,  pus  kidneys,  etc. 
Exact  diagnosis  of  tumors,  of  the  bladder  can 
usually  be  made  by  the  use  of  the  cystoscope, 
an  instrument  permitting  an  inspection  of  the 
interior  of  the  bladder.  Cancer  of  the  bladder 
is  usually  accompanied  by  severe  pains.  Surgi- 
cal treatment  is  alone  available  for  tumors  of 
the  bladder.  The  non-malignant  tumors  may 
exist  for  many  years  and  give  rise  to  but  sli^t 
inconvenience.  The  malignant  tumors,  chiefly 
cancer,  are  fatal  within  a  few  years  tmless 
diagnosed  early  and  properly  treated. 

Cystitis  is  the  name  given  to  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bladder. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  is  highly 
resistant  to  infection,  hence  a  cystitis  here  is 
frequently  something  more  than  a  mere  in- 
fection of  the  bladder  itself.  The  chief  catise 
for  a  cystitis  is  gonorriiea.  This  is  to  be  re- 
^rded  as  an  extension  from  the  urethra.  It 
is  rare  save  in  the  predisposed  bladder,  hence 
pertain  authors  speak  of  the  rarity  of  a  gon- 
orrheal cystitis.  While  this  may  be  a  technical 
distinction  made  by  the  specialist,  for  practical 
purposes,  a  gonorrheal  cystitis  is  a  cystitis. 


The  chief  early  symptom  of  a  cystitis  Is  the 
increased  frequency  of  the  desire  to  urinate. 
This  may  be  slight  or  it  may  consist  of  a  per- 
sistent painful  urge  which  acccHnplishes  with 
agony  the  passa^  of  but  a  few  drops  of  urine. 
Pain  may  be  slight,  -save  in  the  miore  raarited 
cases,  when  it  may  be  severe  and  persistent. 
It  is  felt  just  behind  the  pubic  bone,  or  in  the 
perineum,  shooting  down  the  thighs,  to  the 
testicles,  and  down  the  penis.  Pain  in  the  nedc 
of  the  bladder  is  specially  referred  to  the  per- 
ineum  and  the  end  of  the  penis.  In  most 
cases  there  is  some  fever,  and  constipation  is 
the  rule.  Pus  is  found  in  the  urine  which  latter 
is  frequently  alkaline  in  reaction. 

An  acute  cystitis  may  ^rsist  for  from  two 
to  three  weeks.  Such  is  its  usual  course,  hut 
under  unfavorable  conditions  it  may  persist 
much  longer  or  even  progress  to  a  dironic 
cystitis  which  may  continue  for  montiis  or 
years. 

Stone  in  die  bladder,  stone  in  the  kidneys, 
forei^  bodies  in  the  bladder,  give  rise  to 
chronic  forms  of  cystitis,  in  which  the  symp-* 
toms  just  enumerated  may  be  added  to  by  the 
presence  of  blood  in  the  urine:  ptis,  shreds  of 
mucus  and  other  forms  of  bladder  detritus  are 
to  be  expected. 

^  There  is  a  type  of  true  cystitis  —  an  inter- 
stitial parenchymatous  inflanunation  of  the 
bladder  wall  —  which  is  more  severe  than  the 
catarrhal  variety  of  cystitis  just  described.  It 
often  results  in  localized  abscess  fonnation  of 
this  structure. 

The  treatment  of  cystitis  remiires  very 
skilled  advice  and  careful  technique.  Ex- 
tension of  the  infection  —  usually  gonorrheal  — 
to  the  kidney  results  in  serious  kidney  disease 
—  pus  kidney.  All  operative  procedures  — 
principally  catheterization  (prostatic  disease  in 
older  men  being  one  of  the  chief  disturbing 
necessities) — should  be  done  viih  the  strictest 
aseptic  precautions.  All  catheten  should  be 
cleansed,  boiled  and  used  before  being  soiled 
by  any  contacts.  Rest  in  bed,  a  quieting  sup- 
ository  and  irrigation  are  the  chief  means  at 
and  for  the  actual  treatment  Hip  baths,  hot 
applications  are  grateful,  increased  water  drink- 
ing tends  to  make  the  urine  less  irritating. 
Citrates,  as  in  fruit  juices  or  chemical  com- 
pounds, are  advisable.  The  diet  should  be 
regulated.  In  the  mild  cases  irrigation  may 
not  be  needed,  but  in  persistent  pus  states  and 
foul  urine,  irrigation  is  desirable.  The  use  of 
special  drugs  may  be  indicated  by  the  trained 
pl^sician. 

Stone  in  the  bladder  is  a  particularly  import- 
ant affection  of  this  viscus.  These  stones  may 
be  composed  of  uric  acid,  oxalate  of  lime  or  of 
I^sphates.  Hite  ^mptoms  are  i>sun,  fre- 
quency of  micturition,  bleeding.  The  pain  is 
apt  to  be  colicky  in  nature,  severe  at  ^e  end 
of  urination  and  referred  down  the  penis  or 
to  the  perineum  or  rectum.  The  bleeding  is 
apt  to  be  intermittent  and  often  appears  after 
much  jolting.  It  may  be  a  thin,  blood-colored 
urine,  or  drops  of  clear  blood  may  be  expelled 
at  the  close  of  micturition.  The  treatment  is 
W  crushing  by  appropriate  instruments.  The 
X-ray  is  of  considerable  value  in  the  diagnosis. 

Smith  Ely  Jelliffe. 

BLADDBR-NUT  (Stafhylea),  the  type 
gcmu  of  the  family  StaphyUaca^  consisting  o£ 
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about  eight  species  of  ornamental  shrabs  or 
small  trees,  natives  of  the  northern  hemist^ere. 
The  common  bladder-nut  (5.  pinnata)  a  native 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  -which  attains  a  height  of 
tS  feet,  and  is  often  planted  for  oniament. 
bears  panides  of  whitish  flowers  in  late  sprinc. 
The  American  Madder-nut  (S.  trifolia),  whidt 
ranges  from  Qaebec  to  Minnesota  and  south- 
ward to  Souu  Carolina  and  Missouri  bears 
nodding*  panicles  or  umbel'like  racemes  of 
white  flowers  and,  like  several  of  the  oflier 
n>ecies,  is  used  in  shrubberies.  The  wood  of 
the  two  species  mentioned  is  white  and  hard 
and  is  used  in  turning.  The  flower  buds  are 
pidcled  likej  capers  and  the  seeds  sometimes 
eaten.  The  conunon  name  is  snegested  bjr  the 
inflated  capsule  and  the  hard  shdfl  of  the  seed; 

genenc  name  by  the  resemblance  of  the 
raceme  to  a  bunch  of  grapes,  the  staphyle  of 
the  Greek  language. 

BLADDBRWORM,  Cystktrens  or  im- 
mature stage  of  the  tapeworm,  the  hydatid  of 
physicians.   See  Tapeworm. 

BLADDERWORT,  Vtncvlariaj  a "  genus 
of  about  200  species  of  largely  aquatic  herbs  of 
the  family  Pinguiculace<f  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  world,  but  espedally  abundant 
ill  the  tromcs.  The  aquatic  species  are  remark- 
able for  the  littlfc  sometimes  valved,  bladders 
which  entrap  and  digest  aquatic  insects  and 
otfier  water  animals.  The  bladders,  which  are 
at  first  filled  with  water,  become  inflated  widi 
air  at  flowering  time  so  that  the  flower,  in- 
stead of  being  submerged  like  the  rest  of  the 
I^ant,  is  raised  above  the  surface  nntil  after 
blossoming,  when  water  again  fills  the  blad- 
ders, the  punts  sin&dng  to  the  bottom,  where  the 
seeds  are  ripened.  These  aquatic  species,  of 
which  about  a  dozen  with  ;/ellow  or  blue 
flowers  are  natives  of  the  United  States,  are 
common  in  ditches,  ponds  and  marshes  through- 
put the  world.  They  are  sotnetimes  cultivated 
in  aquaria  more  as  curiosities  than  for  any 
intrinsic  beauty.  In  the  marsh  species  the 
bladders  are  less  effective  and  numerous  than 
in  the  pond  species  and  in  the  terrestrial 
kinds  they  are  small,  abortive  and  useless. 
These  last  have  leaves  of  ordinary  forms 
and  are  often  tuberous,  where  members 
of  the  first  group  have  much  <hssected  foliage 
like  other  iK>nd  plants  and  are  rootless.  Some 
of  the  tropical  species  are  showy  and  are  cul- 
tivated in  hothouses  lilu  orchids,  with  some  of 
which  they  comKire  in  beauty.  Consult  Bailey, 
*Cyclope(fia  of  Standard  Horticulture>  (1914). 

BLADEN,  Frank  Mnrcott,  Australian 
author:  b.  Hanley,  England.  23  Dec.  185a  He 
was  graduated  from  Sidney  University  in  1858, 
winmng  the  University  gold  medal  for  English 
verse  and  the  Lord '  Rosebery  medal  for  Eng- 
lish prose  and  graduating  in  law.  In  1895  he 
became  head  of  the  Public  Library  of  the  state 
of  New  South  Wales,  a  position  he  held  for 
10  years,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  state 
librarian.  He  has  written  exhaustively  and 
learnedly^  on  Australian  histoiy  on  which  he  is 
a  rec<^iiized  authority;  and  he  is  the  editor  of 
the  work  'Historical  Records*  (7  vols.),  which 
forms  a  complete  record  of  the  settlement  and 
early  history  of  Australia  (1762-1811).  He 
represented  the  Australian  Cxtmmonwealth  at 
the  International  Conference  of  Historians 
fceld  at  Rone  n  190i2,   Among  his  puUidwd 


works  are  *Qiina*  (poem) ;  'The  Growth  and 
Development  of  the  Australian  Colonies  and 
their  Relation  to  the  Mother  Country' ;  'Euro- 
pean Archives';  'Peopling  Australia';  'His- 
torical Notes,'  and  'The  Early  Governors'  (of 
Australia). 

BLADENSBURG,  Maryland,  small  town 
in  Prince  George  County,  on  the  east  branch  of 
the  Potomac,  about  six  miles  east  from  Wash-; 
in^on,  with  a  population  in  1910  o£  500.  At  the 
bridge  over  the  Potomac  west  of  Bladensburg„ 
the  battle  with  the  English,  which  preceded  the 
capture  of  Washington,  took  place  toward  the 
latter  part  of  the  War  of  1812.  General  Ross 
and  Admiral  Codcbum,  with  about  5,000  men, 
appeared  in  Chesapeake  Bay  to  attack  Wash- 
ington. The  American  forces  fell  back  to 
Bladensbuig  and  awaited  the  British,  The 
Americans  numbered  about  7,0(X),  but  were  scat- 
tered and  untrahied  On  24  Aug.  1814,  die 
British  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  American 
drtilleiy  held  them  in  check  for  a  time,  but  the 
troops  pushed  forward.  The  Americans  fled  in 
wild  disorder;  the  confusion  spread  and  soon 
General  Winder,  lite  American  commander, 
gave  orders  for  a  general  retreat.  The  Ameri- 
can loss  was  76  men;  the  British-more  than  500 
killed  and  wounded.  Bladenshurg  is  famous  in 
American  history  as  the  site  of  the  duelling 
grounds  where  many  famous  duels  grovring  out 
of  quarrels  in  Washington  were  fought,  as  that 
in  which  Barron  killed  Decatur  in  1820. 

BLADENSBURG,  Battla  of.  See  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  Cahpaign  against  and  BysN- 
iHG  or. 

BLAGOVESHTCHBNSK,  Ua-^S^sfaf- 
chCnsk.  Russia,  town  on  die  Manchunan  fron- 
tier of  eastern  Siberia,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  Amoor,  on  the  river  Amoor,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  Zeya.  Founded  as  a  military  post  in 
1856,  it  is  now  an  important  place,  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  with  flour  mills,  iron  works  and  ship- 
building, and  the  centre  of  important  gold 
fields.  In  July  1900,  the  Qiinese  made  an  in- 
eii^tive  assault  on  the  towtf ;  in  revenge  some 
Chinese  residents  were  massacred,  and,  under 
circumstances  of  great  barbarity,  thousands  of 
Chinese  were  ordered  across  the  river  frontier 
and  many  of  them  drowned.  Pop.  40,399. 

BLAGUE.  h]ag  (French),  humbug,  brag, 
intended  to  mystity;  its  earlier  meaning,  a 
tobaa:o  pouch.  Littr6  traces  the  word  to  the 
(Gaelic  bla^,  to  inflate,  to  blow. 

BLAIKIE.    WUHam    Garden.  Scotch 

clergyman;  b.  Aberdeen,  1820^  d.  11  June  1899. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen; ordained  a  minister  of  the  Established 
CHiurdi  in  1842;  joined  the  Free  Church  in  1843, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  apologetics  and 
pastoral  theology  in  New  College,  Edinbur^, 
1868-97.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  CHiurches, 
and  established  a  reputation  as  an  editor  of  re- 
ligious periodicals.  His  writi^  include  'Bible 
History  in  Connection  with  General  History* 
(1859);  'Bible  Geography*  (1860);  'Better 
D^i^s  for  Working  People'  (1863);  'Glimpses 
of  the  Inner  Life  of  David  Livingstone' 
(1880)  ;  'Public  Ministry  and  Pastoral  Methods 
of  Our  Lord'  (1883);  'Leaders  in  Modern 
Philaiithn>{7>  (1884),  eta 
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BLAINE,  Bphnum,  Atnerican  soldier:  d. 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  1806.  He  entered  die  army  as  a 
rolonel  at  toe  conuneQcement  of  the  Revolu- 
tiooary  War,  and  was  subsequently  made  oom- 
missary-general.  His  services  were  gallant  and 
patriotic  He  was  with  Washington  in  many  of 
the  most  trying  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  and 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  chief  to  the  fullest 
extent  During  the  *dark  winter*  at  Valley 
For^e,  the  preservation  of  the  American  army 
from  starvation  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to 
the  exertions  and  sacrifices  of  Colonel  Blaine. 
James  Gillespie  Blaine^  the  well-known  states- 
man, was  his  grandson. 

BLAINE,  James  GiUetpie,  American 
statesman:  b.  West  Brownsville  Pa.,  south  of 
Pittsburgh.  31  Jan.  1830;  d.  Washington,  D.  C. 
27  Jan.  1893.,  His  father  was  a  Presbyterian 
of  Scotch-Irish  blood;  his  mother  was  a 
Catholic  He  was  a  lad  of  quick  action  and 
good  memory,  who  excelled  in  spelling  matches 
and  debates.  He  began  the  study  of  law  but. 
he  never  practised.  For  about  two  years  he 
was  professor  in  the  Western  Military  Insti- 
tute at  Georgetown.  Ky.,  and  there  he  acquired 
a  taste  for  political  life.  We  next  get  a  g^mipse 
of  him  in  Fhiladelphia  as  a  teacher  and  contrib- 
utor to  the  Daily  Inquirer  of  that  city.  As  a 
youth  of  21  he  became  part  owner  of  the  Kene- 
oec  Joumalj  published  in  Au^sta,  Me.  His 
woik  on  this  journal  gained  him  a  vast  influ- 
ence  and  he  quickly  made  his  mark  in  Maine 
politics.  The  governor  sent  him  on  a  mission 
to  examine  the_  prisons  and  penitentiaries  of 
other  States,  mtn  a  view  to  tne  improvement 
of  those  of  Maine;  and  he  was  a  delegate  to 
die  Republican  convention  at  Philadelphia 
which  nominated  Fremont  His  renown  as  an 
orator  and  as  a  party  organizer  was  now  wide- 
spread. In  1858  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Maine  Leraslature,  and  soon  became 
speaker  of  the  House.  In ,  1862  he  was  re- 
turned to  Congress  where  his  mastery  of  par- 
fiamentaiy  law  and  his  eloquence  in  debate 
soon  won  him  distinction.  The  Civil  War  was 
still  rag^n^  but  fortune  was  beginning  to  de- 
clare unmistakably  for  the  North.  Blaine's 
name  is  not  conspicuously  written  in  any  his- 
tory of  the  war,  but  he  was  among  the  fore- 
most in  directing  the  policy  and  details  of 
Reconstruction.  Blaine  was  a  bom  member 
of  Congress.  His  vigor,  acumen,  readiness, 
and  unfailing  energy  marked  him  out  as  a 

Srty  leader.  He  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
Quse  of  Representatives  in  1869 — an  office 
which  he  held  till  1874 — a  period  of  almost 
unequalled  length.  On  all  luinds  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  in  that  difficult  position  he  dis- 
played rare  talents  and  judgment.  Since  Henry 
Clay  there  had  been^o  more  successful  speaker. 
His  history  for  10  years  is  really  the  history 
of  Congress.  He  served  on  all  the  principal 
committees.  He  spoke  often,  and  always  with 
effect.  Never  was  his  ablli^  questioned;  un- 
fortunately his  integri^  was  assailed  on  an 
occasion  which  cannot  be  passed  over  in  any 
truthful  biographical  notice  of  Mr.  Blaine.  In 
1876  an  investigation  by  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  brought  to  light  cer- 
tain letters  —  famous  "Mulligan  Letters,*  writ- 
ten by  him  in  1869,  when  he  was  speaker  of 
the  House.  We  need  not  set  out  ttu  text  of 
these  much  controverted  lettera,  or  revive  a 


controversy  now  forgotten.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  they  contained  expressions  open  to 
various  interpretations  and  which  demanded 
explanation.  The  genuineness  of  these  letters 
was  not  disputed,  but  over  their  signi6cation 
all  politicians,  the  press  and  the  geneial  puUic 
were  greatly  divided.  It  was  urged  by  Mr. 
Blaine  s  friends  diat  the  matter  was  absurdly 
magnified  and  distorted  by  those  who  resented 
his  free,  fearless  speech.  On  5  June  T876  Mr. 
Blaine  read  the  letters  before  the  House,  mak- 
ing explanations  of  them  one  by  one.  He 
deteatra  his  opponents  in  the  delate  immedi- 
ately following^  and  to  all  appearances  clearly 
exonnatcd  himself  of  all  wrong-dung.  But 
the  effect  throoghout  the  land  was  inmicnse 
and  even  in  his  own  party  many  influential 
members  lost  their  faith  in  him.  This  was 
made  manifest  ^en  his  candidacy  was  put 
forward  at  the  Convention  of  1876,  where, 
though  he  held  the  field  for  several  ballots,  he 
was  tn  the  end  defeated  by  Rutherford  Hayes 
of  Ohio,  by  only  a  small  majority.  Senator 
Morrill  of  Maine  becoming  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Blane  was  chosen  senator  for 
the  unexpired  term,  and  the  following  winter 
for  the  full  term.  He  opposed  the  electoral 
commission  on  the  ground  that  Congress  was 
conferring  powers  beyond  its  own ;  opposed 
Hayes'  withdrawal  of  the  troops  that  upheld 
the  carpet-bag  governments ;  opposed  the  Bland 
Silver  Bill  and  the  adoption  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard alike,  believing  bimetallism  feasible  and 
preferable;  advocated  ship  subsidies,  and  rigid 
prohibition  of  Chinese  immigration.  In  1880 
the  attempt  at  a  third  term  for  Grant  was 
defeated  by  the  Blaine  form,  who  gave  Mm 
284  votes  on  the  first  ballot;  but  after  six  days 
and  35  ballots,  seeing  that  Blaine  could  not 
be  nominated,  united  with  the  Sherman  parQr 
to  nominate  Garfield,  by  399  to  Grant's  306. 
Blaine  became  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  his 
short  tenure  he  planned  a  Pan-American  Con- 
gras,  attempted  mediation  between  victorious 
Chile  and  crushed  Peru,  and  attempted  to  in- 
duce En^and  to  consent  to  a  modification  of 
the  Qayton-Bulwer  Trea^.  The  assassina- 
tion of  Garfield,  and  the  accession  of  Arthur, 
the  lieutenant  of  Blaine's  mortal  enemy,  Roscoe 
Conkling,  made  his  place  untenable  and  he 
retired  from  President  Arthur's  cabinet  in  De- 
cember 1881.  Then  came  what  for  Mr.  Blaine 
was  a  period  of  inactivity  and  of  seclusion  in 
his  home  at  Augusta,  varied  by  writing  a  book 
in  two  large  volumes  entitled  *  Twenty  Years 
In  Congress,*  a  work  of  considerable  value, 
issuing  the  first  volume  in  18S4,  in  time  to  do 
good  work  conciliating  support  for  the  next 
election.  Again  the  presidential  campaign 
came  round,  and  this  time  Blaine  was  nomi- 
nated at  the  Chicago  Convention.  Into  the 
contest,  one  of  the  bitterest  in  United  States 
history,  he  threw  himself  with  his  usual  energy. 
At  the  election  the  Independent  Republicans 
deserted  Blatne_  and  voted  for  Qeveland. 
Bl^e  was  again  doomed  to  disappointment 
He  missed  that  which  had  been  the  asiuration 
of  his  political  life.  The  chief  reasons  for  his 
defeat  were  the  hostility  of  Conkling  and  his 
followers,  the  defection  of  the  Independent 
Republicans,  and  the  fact  that,  although  Blaine 
was  wen  disposed  toward  his  Cathobc  fellow 
countiymen,  he  had  allowed       Rev.  Samnd 
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D.  Burchard  to  style  the  Democratic  party 
*the  party  of  Rum,  Romanism,  and  Rebeluon." 
After  liis  defeat  he  issued  the  second  Tolume 
of  his  work  (1886),  and  the  next  year  a  vol- 
ume entired  ^Political  Discussions.*  A^n 
a  candidate  in  1888,  he  was  obUeed  to  with- 
draw in  favor  of  Harrison,  and  was  made 
Secretary  of  State  once  more;  he  resumed  his 
Pan-American  policy,  made  a  futile  attempt  to 
induce  Great  Britain  to  join  in  preserving  the 
seals  from  extermination,  and  favored  a  reci- 
procity commercial  policy  which  made  many 
of  his  old  opponents  draw  toward  him.  He 
resigned  in  1892,  in  hope  of  securing  the  next 
Republican  nomination,  but  found  it  out  of 
the  question.  He  died  early  the  following 
year,  of  Bright's  disease.  In  the  view  of  Mr. 
Blaine's  many  friends  he  had  no  rival  or  second 
among  his  countrymen.  They_  spoke,  and  no 
doubt  with  perfect  truth,  of  his  generosity  in 
private  life;  they  scouted  all  suspicion  of  his 
mtegrity,  in  their  eyes  he  was  *the  peerless 
statesman,'*  uniting  the  best  qualities  of  Henry 
Qay,  Webster,  Sumner  and  Henry  Wilson, 
StiM,  in  spite  of  the  warmth  and  multitude 
of  his  friends,  he  had  to  endure  the  distrust  — 
perhaps  exaggerated  and  unjust,  but  dee^ 
rooted  and  lasting  — of  a  large  number  of  his 
countrymen,  who  persisted  in  viewing  htm  as 
the  representative  of  a  type  of  politician  with 
which  th^  would  fain  forever  have  done. 
Abroad  his  poticy  was  not  always  thought 
well  of;  and  his  most  searching  critics,  his 
relentless  enemies,  were  certain  members,  and 
not  the  least  honorable  or  powerful,  oi  the 
Republican  par^.  Ginsult  the  biography  by 
his  kinswoman,  Gail  Hamilton  (Norwich 
1895);  also  the  biography  by  Stanwood  (Bos- 
ton 1905) ;  id.,  *History  of  the  Presidency' 
(ib.,  1898)  ;  Conwell,  <Life  and  Public  Service 
of  James  0.  Blaine'  (Muskegon  1884)  ;  Craw- 
ford, <  Tames  G.  BMne*  JPhUadelphm  1893); 
Pect  Harry  ThurttM,  *Twei)iy  Years  of  the 
Republic*  (New  York  1906-1  '^i<l  <Ameri- 
can  Party  Leaders'  (ili-,  i'-^I^^^^B^tTiy,  'Les 
Etats  — Unis>  (Pari^  1892)- 
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BLAINVILLB,  blifi'J 
Dttcrotay  de,  Fr4.nch 
near  Dieppe,  1777;  d.  1 
medicine  and  the  allied 
was  for  a  time  as^-istant' 
fluence  helped  to  place 
anatomy  and  zoology  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences 
at  Paris  in  1812.  Unfortunately  misunder- 
standings soon  arose  between  the  master  and 
his  comparatively  youthful  rival,  and  ultimately 
terminated  in  open  rupture.  In  1825  Blainville 
was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
in  1829  the  department  of  mollusca,  zoophytes 
and  worms  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
was  committed  to  Blainville.  In  1832  he  be- 
came the  successor  of  Cuvier  in  the  chair  of 
comparative  anatomy  ,in  the  same  establish- 
ment. The  following  are  among  his  more  im- 
portant works:  'De  I'organtsation  des  ani- 
maux  ou  Prindpes  d'anat(»nie  compar^e* 
(1822)  ;  'Manuel  de  malacologie  et  de  conchy- 
lurfogie*  (1825);  ^Ours  de  pl^ologie  gen- 
irale*  (1829-^2) ;  <ManueI  d'actinologic* 
(1834);  'Sur  les  principes  de  la  zooclassie* 
(1847),  and  above  atl,  the  gigantic  but  unhap- 
py nmiobhed  work  entitled  'Ost^ographie  ou 


description  iconographique  compart*  (183S^ 
50). 

BLAIR,  Andrew  Alexander,  American 
chemist :  b.  Kentucky,  20  Sept.  184&  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  1866; 
was  chief  diemist  to  the  United  States  com- 
mission to  test  iron,  steel  and  other  metals, 
1875-73,  and  to  the  United  States  (kotogical 
Survey  and  10th  census,  1879-81.  Since  then 
he  has  been  engaged  in  general  practice.  Be- 
sides reports  to  we  government  and  contribu- 
tions to  scientific  journals  he  has  published 
'The  Chemical  Analysis  of  Iron:  Complete 
Account  of  all  the  Best-Known  Methods  for 
the  Analysis  of  Iron,  Steel,  etc.*  (Philadelphia 
1888),  which  has  passed  through  eight  editions. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Sodehr  of 
CSiemical  Industry  (Great  Britain)  and  fellow 
of  the  American  Association  for  ue  Advance- 
ment of  Science. 

BLAIR,  Andrew  George,  Canadian  states- 
man: b.  Fredericton,  7  March  1844;  d.  1907. 
He  was  educated  at  the  College  School,  Fred- 
ericton, and  called  to  the  bar  in  1866.  He 
entered  the  New  Brunswick  le^slature  in  1878, 
becoming  leader  of  the  opposition  in  1879.  He 
was  Prime  Minister  of  the  province  1883-96,  and 
carried  through  a  number  of  iinportant  re- 
forms. He  joined  the  Laurier  ministry  in  1896 
as  mimster  of  railways  and  canals,  and  became 
in  1904  first  Dominion  railway  commissioner, 
retiring  in  die  same  year. 

BLAIRf  Austin,  American  lawyer :  b.  Caro- 
line. N.  Y.,  8  Feb.  1818;  d.  Jackson,  Mich.,  6 
Aug.  1894.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  College 
in  1839;  studied  law  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841  and  removed  to 
Eaton  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  was  elected  county 
clerk.  In  1844  he  removed  to  Jackson,  Mich.: 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1846;  became 
cons^cuous  in  the  ccmvention  which  established 
the  Republican  party  in  Michigan,  and  was 
elected  governor  of  Michigan  in  1860.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  in  1860  that  nom- 
inated Abraham  Lincoln.  Blair  was  re-elected 
governor  in  1862;  was  the  first  to  be  termed 
*War  Governor."  In  1866  he  was  elected  to 
(^>ngress,  was  re-elected  to  the  41st  and  42d 
Congresses,  and  in  the  latter,  while  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  claims  opposed  the  Republi- 
can administration.  He  supported  Greeley  for 
the  presidency  in  1872  and  was  chosen  regent 
of  the  State  University  in  188^  retaining  the 
position  until  1890. 

BLAIR,  Francis  Preston,  American  jour- 
nalist and  politician :  b.  Abington,  Va.,  12  April 
1791 ;  d.  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  18  Oct.  1876.  In 
early  life  he  was  a  Jacks^ian  Democrat.  He 
edited  the  Washington  Globe  from  1830  to 
1845.  Through  his  anti-slaven'  sentiments  he 
became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican 
par^,  but  in  later  years  returned  to  tiie  Dono- 
cratic  faith. 

BLAIR,  Francis  Preston,  Jr.,  American 
soldier  and  statesman  (son  of  the  preceding)  : 
b.  Lexington,  Ky.,  19  Feb.  1821;  d.  Saint  Loms, 
Mo.,  5  July  1875.  He  was  a  representative  in 
Omgress  from  Missouri  (1857-59  and  1861- 
63) ;  became  a  major-general  in  the  Union 
army  in  the  Gvil  War,  taking  an  active  part  in 
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tlic  Vicksburg  campaign  and  Sherman's  march 
to  the  sea;  was  an  unsuccessful  Democratic 
candidate  for  Vice-President  in  1868  and 
United  States  senator  (1870-73). 

BLAIR,  Henry  William,  American  legis- 
lator: b.  Campton,  N.  H.,  6  Dec.  1834.  He  re- 
caved  an  academic  education ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1859;  served  throi^b  the  Civil  War, 
becoming  Ueutenant-colonel  of  the  I5th  New 
Hampshire  Volunteers,  and  was  twice  wounded. 
After  serving  in  botfi  branches  of  the  State 
legislature  he  was  a  member  of  Congress  (1875- 
79  and  1893-95),  and  United  States  senator 
(1879-89).  He  is  the  author  of  what  is  known 
as  the  *Blair  Common  School  Bill,*  designed  to 
distribute  a  certain  amount  of  Federal  money 
{or  educational  purposes  among  tbt  various 
States  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  illiter- 
ates. He  was  a  strong  opponent  of  Chinese 
immigration  ,  and  when  he  was  appointed  and 
confirmed  United  States  Minister  to  Cliina  that 
f^vemment's  objection  to  receiving  him  ended 
in  his  withdrawal.  He  has  been  an  active 
worker  in  the  cause  of  temperance  and  other 
reforms. 

BLAIR.  Hugh,  Scottish  divine:  b.  Edin- 
burg^i,  7  April  1718;  d.  27  Dec.  1800.  He  com- 
menced his  academic  career  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  1730.  In  1741  he  was  licensed  as  a 
preacher,  and  the  following  year  was  ordained 
to  the  parish  of  (ToUessie,  Fife,  but  a  few 
months  after  he  was  elected  to  the  second 
charge  of  the  Canongate,  Edinbui^h.  In  1754 
he  received  one  of  the  cit^  charges,  that  of 
Lady  Yester's  ChurdL  and  m  1758  one  of  the 
charges  of  the  High  Church.  In  1759  he  com- 
menced a  course  of  lectures  to  students  upon 
the  principles  of  literary  composition;  and  in 
1762  he  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
belles-lettres  in  the  Universi^  of  Edinburfj^ 
being  the  first  that  ever  occupied  this  chair. 
He  continued  the  course  till  1783,  when  he  pub- 
lished his  lectures,  which  received  very  hi^ 
pr^se.  In  1763  he  published  a  dissertation  on 
the  *Poem5  of  Ossian,'  in  the  authenticity  of 
which  he  firmly  believed.  It  was  not  till  1777 
that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  offer  to  the 
world  any  of  those  sermons  with  which  he  had 
so  long  delated  a  private  congregation.  One 
of  die  sermons  having  been  sent  by  Strahan,  the 
King's  printer,  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  his  opinion, 
Strahan  received  from  him  the  following  char- 
acteristic note :  *I  have  read  over  Dr.  Blair's 
first  sermon  with  more  than  approbation;  to 
say  it  is  good  is  to  say  too  little.*  Strahan 
thereupon  agreed  to  purchase  the  volume,  with 
Mr.  C^dell^  for  $500.  The  sale  was  so  rapid 
and  extensive,  and'  the  approbation  of  the  pub- 
lic so  high,  that  the  proprietors  voluntarily 
doubled  the  stipulated  price.  The  volume 
speedily  fell  under  me  attention  of  George  III, 
and  by  royal  mandate  a  pension  of  ^1,000  a  year 
was  bestowed  on  Dr.  Blair.  During  the  sub- 
sequent part  of  his  life  Dr.  Blair  published 
three  other  volumes  of  sermons;  and  it'  mi^ht 
safely  be  said  that  each  successive  publication 
only  tended  to  deepen  the  impression  produced 
by  the  first. 

BLAIR,  James,  American  clerprman  and 
educator:  b.  Scotland  1656;  d.  Williamsburg^ 
Va.,  I  Aag.  1743.  In  1685  he  was  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  Virginia  by  Dr.  Compton,  bishop 


of  London.  There  he  secured  the  confidence  of 
Hm  phuiters,  and  proved  himsdf  far  in  advance 
of  his  contemporaries  on  the  question  of 
slavery.  In  lw9  Sir  Francis  Nicholson  a^ 
pointed  him  *<commissaiy,*  the  his^est  ecclesi- 
astical office  in  the  colony.  This  office  gave  him 
a  seat  in  the  council  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment; he  presided  over  the  trials  of  clergymen, 
and  pronounced  sentence  upon  conviction  of 
crimes  or  misdemeanors.  His  great  desire  was 
to  see  a  college  established  in  the  coloi^.  The 
assonbly  and  governor  warmly  sympathized 
with  his  project:  he  went  to  England  and  laid 
his  plan  before  William  and  Mary;  and  on  14 
Feb.  1692,  a  charter  for  the  college  was  granted, 
the  bishop  of  London  being  appointed  chan- 
cellor ana  Blair  president,  and  the  institution 
named  •William  and  Mary.*  Its  opening  was 
repeatedly  delayed,  and  Blair  did  not  enter  on 
his  duties  as  president  until  1729,  but  his  en- 
thusiasm never  wavered,  and  his  efforts^  were 
finally  crowned  with  success.  He  left  his  library 
to  the  college.  He  wrote  *Our  Saviour's  Divine 
Sermon  on  the  Mount*  (London  1722,  4  vols.; 
3d  ed.,  1740),  a  work  hi^ly  considered  through- 
out the  18th  century. 

BLAIR,  John,  Scottish  chronolog^ist  and 
geographer;  d.  24  June  1782.  He  went  to  Lon- 
don about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  In 
1754  the  publication  of  a  work  in  folio,  entitled 
*The  Qironolojy  and  History  of  the  World 
from  the  Creation  to  1753  a.d.,*  gained  him 
great  reputation.  In  1757  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  and 
mathematical  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  York,  whom 
he  accompanied,  in  1763,  on  a  tour  of  the  Con- 
tinent, having  already  received  several  ecclesias- 
tical preferments.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
published,  in  1768,  a  new  edition  of  his  'Chron- 
ological Tables,*  with  14  maps  of  ancient  and 
modem  geography  annexed. 

BLAIR,  John  losley,  American  capitalist 
and  philanthropist :  b.  Belvidere,  N.  J.,  22  Aug. 
1802;  d.  2  Dec  1899.  In  taxiy  Hfe  he  was 
employed  in  a  country  store  at  Hop^  N.  J.  He 
settled  in  Blairstown  and  acquired  an  interest  in 
the  Oxford  Iron  Aimace,  and  became  an  asso- 
ciate in  the  t>ioneer  attempt  to  manufacture 
iron  with  andiracite  coal,  in  1846;  subsequently 
becoming  the  individual  owner  of  more  miles  of 
railroad  property  than  any  otiier  man  in  the 
world.  Wim  me  Scranton  brothers  he  con- 
structed the  road  now  known  as  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  &  Western.  He  acquired  a  very 
large  fortune;  loaned  the  Federal  government 
more  than  $1,000,000  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Civil  War ;  built  and  endowed  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $600,000  the  Presbyterian  Academv  in 
Blairstown,  N.  J.;  rebmlt  Grinnell  College, 
Iowa;  erected  Blair  Hall  and  made  other  gifts 
to  Princeton  Universt^:  was  equally  liberal  to 
Lafayette  Coll^ ;  and  had  erected  more  than 
100  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  West;  be- 
sides laying  out  many  towns  and  villages  on 
the  lines  of  his  numerous  railroads. 

BLAIR,  Montgomery,  American  lawyer: 
b.  Franklin  County,  Ky.,  10  May  1813;  d.  Silver 
Springs,  Md.,  27  July  1^.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  1835; 
resigned  from  the  army,  1836;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  1839,  and  began  practice  in  Saint  Louis. 
He  was  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
1843-49;  removed  to.  Matyland  in  1852;  was 
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United  States  solicitor  In  the  Couft  of  Cbdnu, 
1855-5&  He  acted  as  one  of  the  counsel  in  the 
widely  known  Drcd  Soott  case.  He  dunged 
from  the  Democratic  to  the  RepuUican  jArty  on 
the  r^>eal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  add 
was  president  of  the  Maryland  Republican  Con- 
vention in  1S61.  In  1861'^  he  was  Postnuter^ 
General  under  Lincoln.  Dunng  his  admliiistra- 
tion  the  mon«  order  system  was  inangurated, 
and  the  free  delivery  of  mails  in  cities  and  the 
sorting  of  mails  on  postal  railroad  cars  intro- 
duced. In  1876-77  he  acted  with  the  Dempcratic 
partjr  in  opposii^[  Hayes'  title  to  the  office  of 
Presid(»it 

BLAIR,  Robert,  Scotch  cleraymui  and 
poet:  bk  Edinburgh  1699;  d.  Athelstaneford 
174&  He  was  ordained,  in  1731,  minister  of 
AthelstsuMford,  in  East  Lothian,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  m  man  of 
learning  and  of  elegajot  taste  and  loan tiers,  and 
assiduous  in  discharging  the.  duties  of  his  cleri- 
cal functions.  ^  His  best-known  poem,  ^The 
Grave,  ^  was  chiefly  composed  before  his  ordina- 
tion.  It  was  first  printed  in  1743,  and  ia  now 
esteemed  one  of  the  standard  dassics  of  English 
poetical  literature,  in  which  raidc  it  will  piobabty 
remain  kinger  than  many,  works  of  greater  con- 
temporary or  even  present  fame. 

BLAIR,  Neb^  citv,  county-seat  of  Wash- 
ington County,  25  miles  northwest  of  Omaha, 
on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  and  die  Chi- 
cago, Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  rail- 
roads. Since  1914  Blarr  has  a  commission  form 
of  government  It  is  the  seat  of  Dana  College 
and  the  Crowell  Memorial  iiome  for  retired 
Methodist  ministers.  It  has  municipal  water- 
worics,  canning,  cider,  vin^r,  pidde  and  odier 
domestic  indastries.   Pop.  2.584. 

BLAIRSVILLB,  Pa.,  borouRfa  of  Indiana 
County,  50  miles  east  of  Pittsbui^h,  on  the 
Conemaugfa  River,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  It  has  a  public  library  and  is  the 
seat  of  Blairsviile  College  ^Presbyterian).  Its 
industries  comprise  foundries,'  machine  shops, 
railroad  repair  shops,  plate  glass  and  lumber 
manufactories  and  enameling  works.  The 
borfMigh  was  settled  about  1818  and  was  in- 
corporated a  borough  in  1825.  It  is  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  council,  the  former  being 
chosen  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  borough 
owns  the  waterworks.    Pop.  3,572. 

BLAKB,  Bdward,  Canadian  statesman:  b. 
Cairngorm,  Ontario,  13  Oct.  1833 ;  d.  Toronto,  1 
March  1912.  He  was  educated  at  Upper  Can- 
ada College  and  Toronto  Universi^;  wascalled 
to  the  bar  in  1859  and  ei^ged  in  practice  in 
Toronto.  In  1867  he  won  seats  in  both  the 
provincial  and  Federal  houses;  was  Imder  of 
the  opposition  in  the  provincial  Icfislattire 
1870-71,  and  Premier  of  Ontario  1871-7Z.  When 
a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  dual  rcpresenta* 
tion  he  elected  to  sit  in  the  Federal  house  and 
resigned  his  prenuership;  was  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice in  MacKenzie's  administration  1875-77; 
president  of  the  Council  1877-78 ;  and  leader  of 
the  opposition  1880-S7.  The  leader  of  the 
equity  oar  of  Ontario  and  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  intellect  that  has  appeared  in  Cana<fian 
politics,  his  rise  had  been  extremely  rapid^  and 
his  onslaughts  on  the  Macdonald  a<hninistra- 
tion  in  connection  with  the  Pacific  scandal  told 
strongly  in  the  country  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  Liberal  triumph  in  1873.  But  he  was  some- 


what c6ld  and  distant  in  his  manner^  and  ladocd 

the  personal  magnetism  that  counts  for  so  much 
in  puUic  life,  and  he  suffered  from  indifferent 
heuth.  After  he  had  retired  from  Canadian 
politics  he  represented  the  Irish  constituency 
of  South  Longford  in  the  British  House  of 
CommoaB  as  a  Nationalist  member,  but  failed 
there  to  maintain  the  great  reputaoon  he  bad 
earned  in  Canada.  He  retired  from  public  Kfe 
in  1907. 

BLAKB,  KU  Whitney,  American  irrven- 
veator:  b.  Westboro.  Mass.,  27  Jan.  1795;  d. 
New  Haven,  17  Ang.  1886.  He  wms  graduated 
at  Yale  University  m  1816^  and  began  business 
.  with  his  uncle,  Eli  Whitney,  in  me  manufac- 
ture of  firearms.  In  1834  he  founded,  near  New  ' 
Haven,'Conn.,  the  pioneer  factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  domestic  hardware.  In  18^  he  in- 
vented the  widely-known  stone-  and  ore-crudier 
called  the  Blake  crusher,  which  introduced  a 
new  era  in  road-making  and  mining  industries 
and  is  used  throughout  the  world.  He  wrote 
many  scientific  papers,  including  the  well-known 
'Original  Solutions  of  Several  Problems  in 
Aerodynamics  >  (1882). 

BLAKB,  Frands,  American  inventor:  b. 
Needham,  Mass.,  25  Dec.  1850;  d.  1913.  He 
served  for  13  years  on  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey  (1866-79),  part  of  the  time  engaged  in 
field  work  and  its  retfaiction  to  determine  differ- 
ences of  lonntnde  between  the  observatories  at 
Greenwich.  Paris,  Cambridge  and  Washington. 
Having  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  experi- 
mental ^ysics,  in  1878  he  invented  the  famous 
Blake  transmitter,  which  is  the  telephonic  trans- 
mitter- now  most  widely  used  throughout  the 
world.  He  has  also  patented  other  electrical 
devices. 

BLAKE,  John  Laurie,  American  clergy- 
man and  author:  b.  Northwood,  N,  H.,  21  Dec. 
1788;  d.  Orange,  N.  6  July  1857.  He  was 
educated  at  Flullips  Ejceter  Academy  and  at 
Brown  University.  He  first  entered  the  Con- 
gregational ministry,  but  in  a  short  time  became 
an  Episcopalian  and  was  ordained  in  that 
Oiurch  in  1815.  He  settled  in  Pawtucket,  and 
later  in  Hoptdnton,  N.  H.,  and  in  1822  removed 
to  Boston.  He  continued  rector  of  Saint  Mat- 
thew's Church,  Boston,  till  1830,  then  devoted 
himself  to  literary  work.  He  published  several 
textbooks,  preirared  for  his  own  classes,  and 
was  editor  of  the  Gospel  Advocate.  His  great- 
est worl^  a  'Bic^raphical  Dictionary,'  was  first 
published  in  1835.  He  also  wrote  a  number  of 
small  books  for  children's '  libraries,  including 
'Book  of  Nature  Laid  Open,'  'Wonders  oT 
the  Earth'  and  ^Wonders  of  ArL' 

BLAKB,  Mm.  Lillie  (Devereux)  Urn- 
Btead,  American  advocate  of  woman's  rights 
and  novelist:  b,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  12  Aug.  1835; 
d.  30  Dec.  1913.  Her  first  husband,  Frank  G. 
Qum  Umstead,  died  in  1859 ;  she  married  Gren- 
fill  Blake  in  1866,  who  died  in  1896  She  wrote 
and  spoke  much  on  woman  suffrage,  and  her 
novels  bear  on  this  Aeme.  She  published 
'Southwold>  (1859) ;  *Rockford>  (1863)  ;  <Fet. 
tered  for  Life'  (new  ed.,  1885) ;  'Woman's 
Place  To-Day'  (1883),  a  reply  to  Dr.  Morgan 
Dix's  'Lenten  Lectures  on  Women,'  which  at- 
tracted attention;  'A  Daring  Experiment* 
(1894),  etc.  She  was  one  of  the  promoters  of 
Uie  movement  to  found  Barnard  College;  was 
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f resident  of  the  New  Yoric  State  Women's 
affrage  Associattott  from  1^  to  1890  and  of 
the  New  York  Ctty  Woman's  Suffrage  League, 
1886-1900.  She  was  active  in  promoting  lcsd»- 
lation  pcnnitting  women  to  vote  in  school  elec- 
tions in  New  York  States  and  proposed  the  law 
providing  for  matrons  in  the  ^lice  stations  of 
New  York,  and  the  law  requinng  merchants  to 
provide  seats  for  saleswomen.  In  1900  she  was 
president  of  the  Civic  and  Equality  Union 

BLAKS,  Mary  BUnbeth  (SIcGbath), 
American  poet  and  writer:  b.  Dungarven,  Ire- 
land, 1  Sept  1840;  d.  Boston,  Mass.,  27  Feb. 
1907.  In  verse  she  has  written  <Poems>  (1882) ; 
'Youth  in  Twelve  Centuries>  (1886),  etc  Of 
her  travels  may  be  named  *0n  we  Wing' 
(1883)  ;  <A  Summer  Holiday.' 

BLAKB,  Robert,  British  admiral:  b. 
Bridgewater,  Somerset,  August  1599;  d.  17  Aug. 
1657.  After  attendit^;  the  grammar  school  of 
his  native  place  he  was  sent  to  Wadham  CoUe^ 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in 
1617.  On  his  return  to  Bridgcwater  he  lived 
quietly  on  the  fortune  left  him  by  his  father, 
and  was  led  to  embrace  the  principles  of  the 
Puritans,  by  whose  interest  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber for  Bridgewater  in  the  Parliament  of  164(1 
but  lost  his  seat  on  the  dissolution.  He  served 
in  the  Parliamentary  forces  during  the  Qvil 
War  as  lieutenant-colonel ;  he  held  Lyme  against 
the  Royalists  in  1643,  and  captured  and  held 
Taunton,  1644-45.  In  1649  he  was  sent  to  com- 
mand the  fleet  in  conjunction  with  Colonels 
Deane  and  Po^iam,  and  thus  commenced  his 
naval  career.  He  immediately  sailed  to  Kinsale 
in  quest  of  Prince  Rupert,  whom  he  attempted 
to  block  up  in  that  port.  The  Prince  esca^ied 
to  Lisbon,  where  Blake  followed  him ;  and  bong 
refused  permission  to  attack  him  in  the  Tagus 
by_  the  King  of  Portugal,  he  took  several  rich 

?rizes  from  the  Portuguese  (against  whom  the 
'arliament  declared  war),  and  followed  Rupert 
to  Malaga,  where,  without  asking  permission  of 
Spain,  he  attacked  him  and  nearly  destroyed  the 
whole  of  his  fleet.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  was  made  warden  of  the  Cinque  Forts,  and 
soon  after  reduced  the  islands  of  Scilly  and 
Guernsey.  In  1651  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  State.  In  1652  he  was  made  sole 
admiral,  and  on  the  19th  of  May  was  attacked 
in  the  Downs  by  Van  Tromp  with  a  fleet  of 
45  sail,  the  force  of  Blake  amounting  only  to 
23.  He  fought  so  pertinaciously,  nowever, 
against  the  heavy  odds,  that  Van  Tromp  was 
obliged  to  retreat  He  then  continued  his  cruise, 
took  a  number  of  Dutch  merchantmen,  and  after 
several  partial  actions  drove  the  enemy  off  and 
returned  to  the  Downs.  On  29  November  he 
was  again  attacked  by  Van  Tromp,  whose  fleet 
was  now  increased  to  80  sail.  Blake  engaged 
this  vast  force  widi  a  very  inferior  number  and 
an  unfavorable  wind;  but,  after  every  possible 
exertion,  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  Thames. 
After  this  engagement  according  to  a  story 
which  is  entirely  unsupported  by  contemporary 
evidence.  Van  Tromp  was  so  much  elated  that 
he  sailed  through  Channel  with  a  broom  at 
his  masthead,  to  signify  that  he  had  swept  the 
sea  of  British  ships.  In  the  February  following, 
Blake,  having  with  great  diligence  repaired  his 
fleet,  put  to  sea  with  60  sail,  and  soon  after 
met  the  Dutch  admiral,  who  had  70  sail  and  300 
merchantmen  under  convoy.  During  three  days 


a  furious  running  flght  up  the  Channel  was 
maintained  with  obstinate  valor  on  both  ndes, 
the  result  of  wiiich  was  the  loss  of  11  men-of- 
war  and  30  merchant  ships  the  Dutch,  while 
that  of  the  Eng^lish  was  only  one  man-of-war. 
It  was  in  Apnl  of  this  year  dnt  CrMnwell 
assumed  the  protectorate  —  a  change  of  status 
that  did  not  affect  Blake's  loyalty.  *It  is  not 
for  us,*  said  Blake  to  his  oflicers,  *to  mind 
state  affairs,  but  to  keep  the  fore^ers  from 
fooling  us.*  On  3  June  he  again  engaged  Van 
Tromp  with  dubious  success ;  but  renewing  the 
action  the  next  day,  he  forced  the  Dutch  to 
retire  with  a  considerable  loss  in  shif^  and  men. 
On  his  return  he  was  received  by  Cromwell  with 

f'eat  respect,  and  was  elected  member  for 
ridgewater  in  the  new  Parliament  Aware  of 
his  affection  for  a  republican  government,  the 
Protector  was  not  displeased  at  having  occasion 
to  send  him  with  a  strong  fleet  to  enforce  a 
due  respect  to  the  British  flag  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. He  sailed  first  to  Algiers,  which 
submitted,  and  then  demolished  the  castles  of 
Goletta  and  Porto  Ferino,  at  Tunis,  because  the 
Dey  refused  to  deliver  up  the  British  captives. 
A  squadron  of  his  ships  also  blocked  up  Cadiz 
and  intercepted  a  Spanish  fleet  from  the  river 
Plate.  Being  now  very  sick,  he  resolved  to 
do  one  more  service  to  his  country  before  lus 
death,  and  sailed  with  24  ships  to  Santa  Cruz, 
in  Teneriffe,  and,  notwithstanding  the  strengdi 
of  the  place,  burned  the  ships  of  another  Span- 
ish Plate  fleet  which  had  taken  shelter  ther^ 
and  by  a  fortunate  change  of  wind  came  out 
without  loss.  His.broUier  haying  failed  in  some 
part  of  dul^  during  this  service,  he  immediately 
removed  hmi  from  his  command.  Kmding  his 
disorder  making  rapid  progress  he  then  sailed 
for  England,  and  expired  while  the  fleet  was 
entering  Plymouth  Sound.  His  body  was 
honored  with  a  magnificent  public  funeral,  and 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  whence  it  was, 
with  pitiful  spite,  removed  at  the  Restoration 
and  buried  in  Saint  Margaret's  churchyard.  So 
disinterested  was  Blake  that,  after  ^1  his  rich 
captures  and  high  posts,  he  scarcely  left  behind 
him  ^jSOO  of  acquired  nroperty,  f  reefy  sharing 
all  wita  his  friends  ana  seamen,  into  whom  he 
infused  that  intreijidity  and  spirit  of  enterprise 
by  which  the  British  navy  has  been  ever  since 
so  highly  distinguished.  Consult  'Lives*  by 
Dixon  (1852),  S.  Johnson  (1792)  and  Steven- 
son (1910) ;  and  Gardiner's  'History  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  Protectorate*  (1^4-1900). 

BLAKB,  William,  English  poet  painter 
and  engraver:  b.  London,  ^  Nov.  1757;  d,  12 
Aug.  1857.  At  the  age  of  10  he  was  sent  to 
a  drawing-school,  and  four  years  later  he  was 
apprenticed  for  seven  years  to  the  ei^raver 
James  Basire,  for  whom  he  drew  from  the 
monuments  in  the  older  London  churches  and 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  1778  he  studied  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  about  iMs  time  he  be^n 
to  engrave  for  the  booksellers,  among  his  chief 
productions  being  plates  after  Stothard  for  the 
Novelists'  Magasine.  To  the  first  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy  he  sent  a  drawing  entitled 
*The  Death  of  Earl  Godwin.^  He  married 
in  1782  Catherine  Boucher,  the  daughter  of  a 
market  gardener,  and  for  the  three  years  1784- 
87  carried  on  a  printselter's  sho^  in  partnership 
with  another  engraver.  Frtun  his  earliest  years 
Blake  was  a  n^stic.  He  believed  that  all  mings 
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exist  in  die  human  im^mttion  alone,  and  had 
a  wonderful  power  of  imaBinattve  vkion  which 
enaUed  him  to  see  angels  in  trees  and  in  fields^ 
great  men  of  past  times,  etc  His  *  Songs  of 
uinocciKe,*  verse  and  desigrns  (1789),  and  the 
onnpanion  *Son^  of  Experience'  (1794),  were 
reproduced  by  himself  aod  his  wife  by  a  process 
whicfa  he  believed  to  have  been  revealed  to  him 
in  a  dream  by  a  dead  brodier.  Between  1793 
and  1800  he  produced  a  largt;  number  of  de- 
signs, among  them  537  illustrations  ior  Youi^s 
'Nipht  Thoughts.  >  In  1800  he  became  ac- 
quainted, through  Flaxman,  with  the  poet  Wil- 
ham  Hayley,  who  gave  him  artistic  commissions, 
and  for  three  years  he  lived  in  his  neighborhood 
at  Felphain.  He  next  produced  the  designs  to 
Blair's  'Grave*  ^engraved  by  Schiavonetti), 
which  in  imaginative  power  s^d  in  the  (ore- 
front  of  his  artistic  work.  In  180B  he  sent  to 
the  Royal  Academy  the  pictures  *Christ  in  the 
Sepulchre  Guarded  by  Angels*  and  ^Jacob's 
Dream,'  the  last  pictures  be  exhibited  there. 
From  1818  till  his  death  he  had  a  staunch  friend 
and  patron  in  the  painter  John  Linnell.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  he  executed  the  series  of 
pencil  drawings  known  as  ^Spiritual  Portraits.* 
The  hig^  prized  wood-cuts  to  Thornton's 
<Vlrgil>  were  executed  in  1820,  and  in  1825  he 
produced  for  Linnell  his  wonflerful  ^Inventions 
to  the  Book  of  Jok*  which,  containing  22  en- 
gravings, 21  original  designs  in  colors,  with  the 
original  colored  drawings  by  the  artist  (the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Crewe),  sold  in  Lon- 
don, in  1903,  for  $28,000.  He  also  executed  a 
series  of  engravings  and  desi^s  for  the  'Divina 
Comme^a.*  At  the  sale  just  mentioned  12 
drawings  in  colors  for  %'Aliegro*  and  *I1 
Penseroso*  brou^t  $9,8(X),  and  the  original 
colored  issue  of  'America,  a  Prophecy,*  sold 
for  $1,475.  Among  Blake's  other  writmgs  are 
<Poetical  Sketches*  (1783);  <Gates  of  Para- 
dise' (1793) ;  'Prophetic  Books,*  sadly  in- 
coherent, but  with  splendid  desigps  (1793-1804). 
The  only  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  E.  J.  Ellis  and  W.  B.  Yates  (3  vols.,  1893). 
(See  Bongs  of  Ihnocehce  and  Experience). 
Consult  Gilchrist's  <Ufe*  (1863) ;  Selincourt, 
'William  Blake*  (1909);  'Works*  by  Swin- 
burne (1868).  and  Story  (1893);  Ellis,  'The 
Real  Blake*  (1907);  Yeats,  W.  B..  'Essays  of 
(Joed  and  Evil*  (1903). 

BLAKE,  William  Hume,  Canadian  jurist: 
b.  Kiltecan,  county  Wicklow, "  1809 ;  d.  Toronto 
1870.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin^  studied  medicine  and  afterward  theol- 
ogy with  a  view  to  taking  orders  in  the  Angli- 
can Chiurch,  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1832  and 
settled  on  a  farm  in  Middlesex  Cknin^.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  of  Upper  Canada  in  18%, 
took  an  active  part  in  the-  reform  movement, 
was  returned  to  the  C^madian  assembly  in  1847 
as  member  for  East  York,  was  solicitor-general 
for  Canada  West,  1848-49,  and  chancellor  of 
Upper  Canada,  1850-62.  He  was  the  father  of 
Edward  Blake  (q.v.). 

BLAKB,  William  Phippa,  American  min- 
eralogist :  b.  New  York,  1  June  1826.  Graduat- 
ing at  die  Sheffield  Scientific  School  in  1852,  he 
jomed  the  United  States  Pacific  Railroad  ex- 
ploring expedition  (1853)  as  mineralogist  and 
geolomsL  In  1861  ne  became  mining  engineer 
for  the  Japanese  government,  and  wiui  R. 
Pumpelly  organized  the  first  sdiool  of  science 


in  Japan.  As  an  expert  in  hU  spedalty  he  was 
connected  in  important  capacities  with  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1867,  the  Vienna  Exposition 
(1873),  United  States  Centennial  Eidiibition 
n876)  Paris  Universal  Exposition  (1878),  and 
drafted  the  aysUm  of  classification  of  United 
States  ores  and  minerals  at  the  (^lumbian  Ex- 
position (1^3).  He  has  conducted  important 
mqilorations  in  Ahuka,  California  and  Nevada 
and  the  chief  mining  districts  of  the  United 
States,  frequently  publishing  his  results  in  val- 
uable reports  and  scientific  papers.  Publica- 
tions: 'Silver  Ores  and  Silver  Mines*  (1861): 
'California  Minerals*  (1863);  'Production  of 
the  Precious  Metals*  (1867):  'Iron  and  Steel* 
(1873);  'Ceramic  Art  and  Glass*  (1878); 
'History  of  the  Town  of  Hamden,  Conn.*; 
'Life  of  Ca4>tain  Jonathan  Mix.* 

BLAKE,  William  Rufus,  American  actor: 
b.  Halifax,  N.  S..  1805 ;  d.  Boston^  22  April  1863. 
He  studied  medicine  but  soon  qmtted  it  for  the 
stage,  making  his  first  appearance  on  the  Amer- 
ican stage  at  the  old  Oiatham  Hieatre,  New 
York,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Barrere, 
in  1825,  as  Frederic  in  'The  Poor  C^tleman,* 
and  in  Elliston's  favorite  character  in  'The 
Three  Singles.*  His  success  was  great.  Jesse 
Rural,  in  'Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts,'  was 
one  of  his  best  parts.  Mr.  Blake  was  a  fluent 
and  effective  speaker.  He  was  sta^  manager 
of  the  Tremont  Theatre,  Bosto^  joint  manager 
of  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  PliUadelphia,  and 
st^  mam^r  of  the  Broadway  Theatre,  New 
YoHl 

BLAKBLBT.  Johnston,  American  naval 
officer,  b.  near  Seaford,  county  Down,  Ireland, 
October  1581 ;  lost  at  sea,  1814.  His  father  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  1783,  and  event- 
ually made  his  home  in  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Johnston  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1800,  and  on  5  February  of 
that  year  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  On  1  May  1814  he 
left  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  command  of  the 
new  sloop-of-war  IVtup,  and  very  shortly  ap- 
peared in  the  English  Channel,  spreading  terror 
among  the  merchant  ships  and  seaport  tovras. 
On  28  June  he  fought  and  defeated  the  British 
sloop  Reindeer,  for  which  exploit  Congress 
voted  him  a  gold  medal.  On  1  September  he 
destroyed  the  Avon  and  on  the  21st,  near  the 
Azores,  took  the  Atlanta,  which  he  sent  home 
to  Savanrndi.  On  9  October  the  Wasp  was 
spoken  by  tiie  Swedidi  bark  Adonis;  and  that 
was  the  last  ever  heard  of  the  vessel  and  of 
those  on  board  of  her.  It  seems  probable  that, 
being  heavily  armed  and  sparred,  the  vessel 
foundered  in  a  gale. 

BLAKELOCK,  Ralph  Albert,  American 
landscape  painter:  b.  New  York,  15  Oct.  1847. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  City  College  in 
1869.  His  art  is  self-acquired,  ana  like  Inness, 
Wyant  and  Martin,  of  whose  work  he  is  the 
best  disciple,  he  inclines  strongly  to  the  Bar- 
luzon  conception  of  landscape.  A  feeling  for 
color  and  tone  fUstinguishes  his  best  work,  and 
he  ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost  American 
landscape  painters,  particularly  in  evening  and 
moonlight  subjects.  His  theme  is  usually  the 
forest  primeval  with  mysterious  glades  peopled 
by  red  men.  For  many  years  he  suffered  the 
most  complete  n^ec^  and  the  difficulties  of 
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carinff  for  a  lai^  family  on  his  very  slender 
earnings  so  affected  his  mind  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  confine  him  in  an  asylum,  where^  he 
remained  for  man^  years.  Friends  exhibited 
his  pictures  from  time  to  time,  and  at  last,  in 
1913,  the  National  Academy  bestowed  a  tardy 
recog;iution  on  his  talent  by  maldi^r  lum  an 
associate,  the  degree  of  academician  following 
two  years  later.  In  1916  he  was  released  from 
the  asylum.  Among  his  works  are  <indian 
Girl,  Uinta  Tribe*;  'Shooting  the  Arrow* 
(1880) ;  ^Bannock  Wigwam  in  Peaceful  Vale* 
(1883);  <Autumn>  (Mrs.  Kurtz,  New  York); 
a  beautiful  moonlight  scene,  in  the  Lambert  col- 
lection, Paterson,  N.  J.;  *Sunset,  Nevarra 
Range*  (W.  T.  Evans.  New  York)  ;  <The  Pipe 
I^nce*  (perhaps  his  best  picture),  Metropoli- 
tan Museum,  New  York;  'Colorado  Plams,* 
Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington,  D.  C;  'October 
Sunshine,'  Worcester  Museum;  the  'Canoe 
Builders,'  'Sunset*  and  'Moonrise,*  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  Washington;  'The  Cap- 
ture,* in  the  Brooklvn  Institute  Museum; 
'Moonlight,*  in  the  Toledo  Museum,  etc. 

BLAKBSLEB,  Albert  Francis,  American 
botanist;  b.  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  9  Nov.  1874.  A 
graduate  of  Wesleyan  University,  Connecticut, 
he  was  assistant  botanist  at  Harvard  1899-1900, 
instmctor  at  Radcli£Fe  College  1900-02,  teaching 
fellow  at  Harvard  1901-03,  and  became  director 
of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  Sum- 
mer School  19C^.  In  1903  he  went  to  Vene- 
zuela as  collector  for  the  Harvard  Crypto- 
gamic  HerlMirium  and  in  1904-06  was  investi- 
gator for  the  Camene  Institute  in  Europe.  He 
IS  the  author  of  '  Sexual  Reproduction  in  the 
Mucorineae'  (1904)  and  'Trees  in  Winter* 
(1913).  He  is  a  brother  of  Crtoige  Hubbard 
Blakeslee. 

BLAKBSLEB.  George  Hubbard,  Amer- 
ican educator,  traveler  and  author :  b.  Geneseo, 
27  Aug.  1877.  A '  graduate  of  Wesleyan 
UnhrersiW  (1893)  and  Ph.D.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity (1903),  he  also  studied  at  Jolms  Hopkins, 
Bwlin,  Leipzig  and  Oxford.  He  was  instructor 
in  history  m  Clark  College  in  1903:  traveled  in 
Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  China  and  Russia  190&- 
08;  became  professor  of  history  in  Dark  Uni- 
versi^,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  associated  with 
president  G.  Stanley  Hall  founded  and  edited 
The  JourtuU  of  Race  Development,  and  organ- 
ized there  the  annual  conference  on  inter- 
national problems.  A  contributor  to  The  Out- 
look and  other  periodicals,  he  is  also  the  author 
of  'The  Far  East*  (1909)  ;  'The  Near  East  and 
Africa*  (1910);  'Japan*  ( 1911 );  and  editor  of 
the  Clark  University  lectures  'CHiina  and  the' 
Far  East*  (1910)  and  'Japan  and  Japanese- 
American  Relations*  (1912). 

BLAKBSLEY,  Joseph  Williams,  English 
clergyman:  b.  London,  6  March  1808;  d.  Lin- 
coln, 18  April  1885.  He  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1831 ;  was  fellow  there 
1831-45,  and  select  preacher  1840-43;  became  a 
member  of  the  New  Testament  Committee  on 
Bible  Revision  in  1870 ;  and  dean  of  Lincoln  in 
1872.  His  publications  include  'Life  of  Aris- 
totle* (1839);  'Conciones  Academicse*  (1843); 
and  an  edition  of  'Herodotus*  (2  vols.,  1852-54). 

BLAKBY,  Robert,  English  writer :  b. 
Morpeth,  Northumberland,  18  May  1795;  d.  Bel- 
fast, 26  Oct.  1878.   He  bought  tiie  NewcasUe 


Libemtor  in  1838;  aad  got  Umself  iifto  trouble 
with  the  government  on  account  of  certain  al- 
leged seditious  articles  which  he  published.  In 
1848  he  became  professor  of  logic  and  meta- 
physics at  Queen's  Oillege,  Belfast.  Among  his 
works  are  'Treatise  on  the  Divine  and  Human 
Wills';  <Hbtory  of  Moral Scieiice>:  ^Historical 
Sketch  of  Logic* ;  'Temporal  Benefits  of  Chris- 
tiantty' ;  and  a  series  of  books  on  angling. 

BLANC,  h\6h,  Anthony,  American  prel- 
ate: b.  Sury,  France,  11  Oct.  175^;  d.  New 
Orleans,  20  June  1860.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  1816;  went  to 
Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1817;  was  appointed  bishop 
of  New  Orleans  in  1835,  and  became  archbishop 
there  in  1850. 

BLANC,  Jean  Joseph  Louis,  French  his- 
torian, publicist  and  socialist:  b.  Madrid,  29 
Oct.  1811;  d._6  Dec.  1882.  He  studied  with 
great  success  in  the  ooll»e  at  Rodez,  and  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Paris.  He  was  for  a 
short  time  an  attorney's  clerk,  afterward  a 
teacher  of  mathematics  and  a  private  tutor. 
Subsequently  at  Paris  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
career  of  journalism,  fighting  stoutly  in  the 
ranks  of  the  militant  democracy.  In  1839  he 
founded  the  Revue  du  Progris,  in  which  first 
appeared  his  great  work  on  socialism,  'De  I'Or- 
ganisation  du  Travail^  (separately  published  in 
1840).  'In  _^s  work  he  condemns  individual 
and  competitive  rivalry  in  labor;  society  should 
not  be  subjected  to  a  perpetual  combat,  but 
should  form  a  harmonious  whole,  in  which  each 
member  should  contribute  accor(£ng  to  his  abil- 
ities and  be  recompensed  according  to  his  needs. 
In  1841-44  appeared  his  'Histoire  de  Dix  Ans* 
(1830-40),  in  which  he  vigorously  exposed  the 
trickery  and  jobbery  of  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe,  ancl  which  greatly  contributed  to  bring 
about  its  downfall.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  of  1848  Blanc  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  provisional  government,  and  appointed 
president  of  the  commission  for  the  discussion 
of  the  question  of  labor.  He  has  been  unjustly 
charged  with  creating  and  organizing  the  dis- 
astrous scheme  of  national  workshops,  a  scheme 
which  he  strenuously  opposed.  After  the  closing 
of  these  workshops,  and  the  June  insurrection 
of  1848,  he  was  prosecuted  fpr  conspiracy,  but 
escaped  to  England,  where  he  took  up  a  length- 
enea  residence.  During  this  period  he  wrote 
the  bulk  of  his  famous  'Histoire  de  la  Revolu- 
tion Frangaise*  (12  vols.,  1847-62).  His  other 
works  are  'Lettres  sur  I'Angleterre*  (186S-67)  ; 
'Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de  1848'  (1870); 
'Questions  d'Aujourdliui  et  de  I>emain  > 
(18^-74),  etc.  On  the  downfall  of  the  second 
empire  (1870)  Blanc  returned  to  Paris  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  in 
1880.  Here  he  pursued  a  consistently  radical 
policy  without  embracing  all  his  former  social- 
istic theories.  He  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
state  socialism.  He  beHeved  that  individual 
liberty  could  only  be  had  under  a  strong  cen- 
tral government,  but  that  industry  should  be  co- 
operative. Consult  Fiaux,  'Louis  Blanc*  (in 
'Portraits  politiques  contemporains,*  Vol.  II, 
Paris  1^),  and  Jonannet,  A.,  'Les  theories 
sociales  de  L.  Blanc*  (Dijon  1902). 

BLANC,  Ludwig  Gottfried,  Carman  phi- 
lologist: b.  Berlin,  19  Sept  1781;  d.  Halle,  18 
Apnl  1866.  He  was  educated  at  the  French 
Theological  Seminary  in  Berlin,  and  ordained 
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as  pastor  at  Halle.  In  1811  he  was  accused  of 
taking  part  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  King  of 
Westjdnlia,  was  imprisoned  at  Magdeburg,  aod 
later  at  Kassel,  until  released  in  18V3  by  a 
Russian  skirmishing  corps.  He  was  chaplain 
in  the  Prus^an  army  in  the  war  of  1814-15; 
from  1822  was  professor  of  the  Romance  lan- 
guages at  the  Universi^  of  Halle ;  and  in  1860 
was  appointed  preacher  at  the  cathedral  in  that 
city.  An  authority  on  Dante,  he  wrote  a  ^  Dante 
Vocabulary*  (in  French) ;  'Attempt  at  a 
Philological  Explanation  of  Several  IMsputed 
Points  in  the  'Divine  Comedy"  ' :  and  trans- 
lated the  ^Divine  Comedy*  into  German.  He 
also  wrote  *  Grammar  of  the  Italian  Lan- 
guage* ;  and  a  ^Handbook  of  the  Most  Remark- 
able Facts  of  Nature  and  the  History  of  the 
Earth  and  Its  Inhabitants.* 

BLANC,  Marie  Th^rise  («TH£RisE  Bent- 
20N^),  French  essayist  and  novelist:  b.  Seine- 
Port  1840;  d.  1907.  She  visited  the  United 
States  where  she  was  a  close  student  of  social 
conditions.  For  several  years  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.  Her  translations  from  English  in- 
cluded works  by  Dickens,  Bret  Harte,  Aldrich 
and  Ouida.  She  wrote  the  novels  'La  vocation 
de  Louise*  (1873);  <Sang  meW>  (1875);  <Un 
remords*  (1878);  *Yette,  histoire  (funejeune 
Oriole*  (1882);  <Yvonne>  (1881);  *Tony* 
(1884);  'Jacqueline*  (1893);  <Une  double 
^reuve*  (1896)  ;  <Au  dessus  de  fabime*  (1905). 
Her  other  worxs  include  the  essaj^  'Litt^rature 
et  mceurs  etrang(^es*  (1882)  ;  'Les  nouveaux 
romanciers  amincains'  (1885);  the  travel  vol- 
ume *Nouvetle  France  et  Nouvclle  An^eterre: 
Notes  de  Voyage*  (1899) ;  *Choses  et  gens 
d'Amirique* ;  ^Qaesttons  AnMcaines* ; 
mes  dAmerique.* 

BLANC,    Paul    Joseph,    French  genre 

Sinter;  b.  Paris  1846;  d.  Paris,  5  July  1904. 
e  studied  under  Bin  and  Cabanel.  He  won 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1867;  the  first-class 
medal  of  the  Paris  Salon  in  1872 ;  the  decoration 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1878;  and  the  first- 
class  mec^l  in  the  Paris  Exposition  of^  1889. 
One  of  his  best-known  works  is  a  series  of 
decorative  compositions  depicting  the  consecra- 
tion, baptism  and  triumph  of  Clovis;  'The  In- 
vasion* (1873) ;  and  'Roger  and  Angelique' 
(1876).  He  also  attained  reputation  by  his  por- 
traits of  French  public  m«i. 

BLANC,  Mont.   See  Mont  Blanc. 

BLANCHARD,  Amy  BUa,  American  art 
teacher  and  author:  b.  Baltimore  1856.  After 
studying  art  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  ^e 
tauoiC  drawing  and  painting  m  Plainfield.  N.  J., 
and  became  known  for  her  semi-JiiStorical  tales, 
among  others  'A  Giri  of  76*  (1896);  *A 
Heroine  of  1812*  (1901);  'A  Frontier  Knight* 
(1904);  and  the  'C:onier*  and  <Little  Maid* 
series. 

BLANCHARD,  blon-shar,  Bnrile,  French 
naturalist:  b.  Paris,  6  March  1819;  d.  1900.  He 
is  especially  renowned  as  an  entomologist,  and 
is  the  author  of  many  scientific  works,  including 
'Researches  into  the  Organization  of  Worms* 
(1837);  'Natural  History  of  Orthopterous  and 
Neuropterous  Insects*  (1837-40);  'History  of 
Insects,  etc.*  (1843-45)  ;  'Agricultural  Zoology* 
(1854) ;  'Organization  of  the  Animal  Kingdom* 
(1854-64),  etc 


BLANCHARD.  PnMob.  French  aero- 
naut ;  b.  1753 ;  d.  1809.  He  mvented  a  hydraulic 
machine  in  his  19th  year,  and  aiterward  con- 
structed a  flying  ship,  which,  by  means  of  a 
counten>oise  of  six  pounds,  was  raised  to  more 
than  20  feet  from  the  ground  He  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
brothers  Montgolfier.  After  having  made  his 
first  aerostatic  voyage,  4  March  178^  he  crossed 
the  CSiannel  from  Dover  to  Calais,  1785,  with 
Dr.  Jeffries,  a  gentleman  of  Boston.  In  the 
same  year,  at  London,  he  first  made  use  of  a 
parachute  invented  by  him,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  Etienne  Montgolfier.  He  visited  the 
United  States  in  1796,  his  46th  ascent  being 
made  in  New  York.  His  wife,  Marie  Madeleine 
Sophie  Armant,  continued  (after  his  death)  to 
nuOce  aerial  voyages ;  but  in  June  1819  she  was 
killed  in  an  ascent  at  Paris. 

BLANCHARD,  Jacques,  French  painter: 
b.  Paris  1600;  d.  1638.  He  received  the  first 
lessons  of  bis  art  from  Bellori,  his  maternal 
uncle,  studied  some  time  at  Lyons,  and  in  1624 
repaired  to  Rome.  After  two  years  he  visited 
Venice,  studied  tbfi  works  of  Titian  and  the 
other  great  colorists  of  his  school,  and  executed 
seversu  painlii^  which  gave  him  a  name.  After 
his  return  to  Paris  be  executed  a  great  number 
of  works,  which  procured  him  the  surname  of 
*the  French  Titian.*  His  best  piece,  a  'Descent 
of  the  Hol^  Spirit,*  was  painted  for  the  cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame. 

BLANCHARD,  Newton  Crain,  American 
legislator :  b.  Rapides  Parish,  La.,  29  Jan.  1849. 
He  was  educated  at  Louisiana  State  University 
and  studied  law  at  Tulane.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Louisiana  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1879  and  congressional  rqiresentative  from 
1881  to  1893,  when  he  was  ai>pointed  to  com- 

?Iete  the  unexpired  term  of  E.  D.  White  as 
Jnited  States  senator.  He  became  an  associate 
ju<^  of  die  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  in 
1897  and  -  - 

1908. 


governor  of  die  State  from  1904  to 


BLANCHARD,  Thomas^  American  in- 
ventor; b.  Sutton,  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  24 
Tune  1788;  d.  16  April  1864.  He  joined  his 
brother  in  the  manufacture  of  tacks  by  hand,  and 
at  the  age  of  18  commenced  his  invention  of  a 
tack-machine^  which  in  six  years  he  brought  to 
such  perfection  that  by  placing  in  the  hopper 
the  iron  to  be  worked,  and  applying  the  motive 
power,  500  tacks  were  made  per  minute  with 
better  finished  heads  and  points  than  had  ever 
been  made  by  hand.  He  sold  the  patent  for 
$5,000.  About  this  time  various  attempts  were 
made  in  the  United  States  armories  to  turn 
musket-barrels  with  a  uniform  external  finish. 
Bhmchard  undertook  the  construction  of  a  lathe 
to  turn  the  whole  of  the  l»rrel  from  end  to 
end,  by  the  comtnnation  of  one  single  self- 
directing  operation.  About  three  inches  of  the 
barrel  at  the  breech  was  partly  cyhndrical  and 
partly  with  flat  sides;  these  were  all  cut  by  the 
same  machine,  ingeniously  changing  to  a  vi- 
brating moti6n  as  it  approached  the  breech. 
He '  then  invented  an  ingenious  machine  for 
turning  ^nstocks,  which,  with  improvements 
and  modifications,  came  to  do  the  woric  of  13 
machines,  and  is  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  oh* 
jects,  suoi  as  busts,  shoe  lasts,  handles,  spokes, 
etc.  Blanchard  was  also  interested  at  an  early 
day  in  the  construction  of  railroads  and  loco- 
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motives  and  in  boats  contrived  to  ascend  rapid 
rivers.  He  also  invented  a  machine  for  cut- 
ting and  folding  enveloi)es,  a  steam  wagon  be- 
fore the  use  of  locomotives,  and  a  process  for 
bending  heavy  timbers. 

BLANCHE,  Attgnst  Theodor,  Swedish 
dramatist  and  novelist:  b.  StockhoFm,  17  Sept. 
1811;  d.  Stoddiotm,  30  Nov.  1868.  His  com- 
edies and  farces, —  more  particularly  * Jenn^  or 
the  Steamboat  Trip' ;  <The  Doctor* ;  <The  Rich 
Uncle,*  and  *The  Foundling* — made  all  Sweden 
laugh ;  while  his  realistic  fictions, —  among  them 
*The  Spectre*;  *Tales  of  a  Cabman,*  and 
*Sons  of  North  and  South,' — are  eagerly  read. 
His  complete  works  were  issued  at  Stockholm 
in  15  vohimes  (1889-92). 

BLANCHE,  Gustave,  Canadian  clersy- 
man:  b.  Josselin,  France,  30  April  1848.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar,  fought  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  joined  the  EUidist  order  in  187^ 
and  was  consecrated  vicar-apostolic  of  the  Gulf 
of  Saint  Lawrence  and  tituUr  bishop  of  Sicca, 
28  Oct.  1905. 

BLANCHE  OF  BOURBON,  Castilian 
Queen:  b.  1338;  d.  1361.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Peter,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  in  1353  mar- 
ried Peter,  King  of  Castile,  sumamed  the 
Cruel.  Don  Frederick,  Peter's  natural  brother, 
had  been  deputed  to  meet  her  at  Narbonne  and 
bring  her  into  Spain,  and  she  is  said  to  have  so 
far  forgotten  herself  as  to  conceive  a  violent 
passion  for  him.  Rumors  to  this  effect  had 
reached  the  IGn^s  eaxs,  and  though  he  cele- 
brated die  marnage  he  soon  showed  that  he 
had  placed  his  affections  elsewhere.  He  shortly 
after  declared  the  marriage  null,  imprisoned 
the  Queen  in  the  castle  of  £f edina-Sidonia,^  and 
is  said  to  have  gotten  rid  of  her  by  poison. 
Her  fate  became  a  favorite  theme  with  poets 
and  ballad  makers. 

BLANCHE  OF  CASTILE.  French 
Queen;  b.  1187;  d.  Milan,  November  1252.  She 
was  the  dauditer  of  Alphonso  IX,  married 
Louis  VIII  of  France  and  became  the  mother 
of  Louis  IX  f«Saint  Louis*).  On  the  death  of 
her  husband  she  anticipated  the  formal  appoint- 
ment of  a  regency  by  procuring  the  immediate 
coronation  of  her  son,  and  during  his  minority 
held  the  reins  of  government  in  his  name  with 
distinguished  ability  and  succes^  breaking  up  a 
le^ue  Qf  the  barons  ,  and  repelhn^  English  as- 
saults. In  1244,  when  Saint  Louis  joined  the 
Crusade  (which  she  strenuously  opposed)  and 
took  his  departure  for  the  Holy  Land,  she  again 
became  regent  and  gave  new  proofs  of  her 
statesmanlike  qualities.  Consult  Berger,  'His- 
toire  de  Blanche  de  Castile.* 

BLANCHBSTER,  Ohio,  town  in  Qinton 
County,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  C. 
M.  and  L.  railroads,  30  miles  northeast  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Its  industrial  establishments  comprise 
pumpworks,  rice  manufactories,  a  creamery 
and  canning  factory.  The  value  of  all  taxable 
property  is  estimated  at  $2,000,00a  The  town 
has  a  public  school.   Pop.  1,800.  ■ 

BLANCHING,  the  process  which  pre- 
vents or  checks  the  formation  of  chlorophyll 
and  oUier  substances  in  pluits  by  excluding 
tig^t.  Gardeners  make  frequent  use  of  tiie 
process.  It  alters  the  flavor  as  well  as  lightens 
the  color  of  celery,  sea-kale,  asparagus,  etc., 
and  is  generally  accomplished  by  coverii^  the 


plants  with  earth,  boards,  straw,  paper,  etc,  or, 
in  a  small  way,  by  inverted  flower-pots,  k^fl^ 
or  barrels  perforated  at  the  top. 

BLANCO,  blan'kd,  Antonio  Guzman, 
Venezuelan  soldier:  b.  Caracas,  29  Feb.  1828; 
d.  28  July  1899.  He  became  prominent  in  the 
Federalist  revolts,  1859-63,  and  when  his  party 
triumphed,  was  made  First  Vice-President  in 
1863  under  Falcon,  who  was  deposed  in  the 
revolution  of  1868.  Blithco  led  a  successful 
counter-revolution  in  1870,  and  was  President, 
1870-77.  18^9-84,  1886-87.  In  1893  he  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  Franct  where  he  resided 
virtual  ruler  and  dictator  of  his  country  till  his 
death.  Under  his  absolutism  education  was 
improved,  economic  resources  were  developed 
and  the  finances  strengthened. 

BLANCO,  Jo8<  Fflix,  Venezuelan  his- 
torian: b.  Mariana  de  Caracas,  24  Sept.  1782; 
d.  Caracas,  8  Jan.  1872.  At  different  times  he 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  priest,  soldier  and 
statesman,  and  held  the  Ministry  of  War  (1837) 
and  Finance  (^1854).  He  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  revolution  at  Caracas,  19  Aj>ril  1810,  and 
was  the  first  editor  of  the  great  historical  work 
in  14  volumes,  *Documentos  para  la  historia  de 
la  vida  pliblica  del  Libertador,'  etc. 

BLANCO,  Pedro,  Bolivian  statesman:  b. 
Cochabamba,  19  Oct.  1795;  d.  Sucre,  January 
1829.  He  served  with  the  Spanish  army  in 
181%  but  soon  joined  the  patriots,  and  served 
with  them  till  the  end  of  the  revolution.  In 
1828  he  became  a  general,  and  in  the  same  year, 
when  Sucre  fell,  was  made  President  of  Bolivia, 
but  was  superseded  in  the  revolution  of  31  Dec. 
1828.   He  was  shot  in  Sucre. 

BLANCO,  Ramon  y  Arenas,  MAsgtns 

DE  Pena  Plata,  Spanish  soldier:  b.  San  Sebas- 
tian, Spain,  1833 ;  d.  Madrid,  4  April  1906;  He 
began  his  military  career  in  1855  as  lieutenant; 
was  promoted  captain  in  1858,  and  won  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  war  with  San 
Doming.  From  1894  to  1896  Blanco  served  in 
the  Philippines  as  governor  of  Mindanaa  He 
V3S  captam-^eneral  in  Cuba  in  1897-98,  where 
his  measures  were  those  of  repressive  cruelty. 

BLANCO,  Cape  (literally,  «white  cape»), 
a  name  given  to  a  number  of  capes  by  the 
Spaniards,  Portuguese  and  Italians,  e.g.,  to 
headlands  in  Majorca,  Anatolia,  Tunis,  Morocco, 
Syria,  Peru  and  Costa  Rica.  It  corresponds  to 
the  French  cap  blanc.  The  cape  best  known 
by  this  name  is  a  headland  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  in  lat  20°  47'  N.,  and  long.  16"  58'  W.. 
the  extremity  of  a  rocky  ridge  which  projects 
from  the  Sahara  in  a  westerly  direction,  and 
then  bending  southward  forms  a  commodious 
harbor  called  the  Great  Bay.  Cape  Blanco  was 
first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1441. 
The  lofty  headland  on  the  westernmost  point 
of  Oregon,  in  Curry  County,  is  called  Cape 
Blanco  or  Orford. 

BLANCO  ENCALADA,  Manuel,  Span- 
ish-American soldier:  b.  Buenos  Aires,  5  Sept. 
1790;  d.  5  Sept.  1876.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Chilean  war  of  indepenoence.  He  was 
chosen  President  of  Chile  in  July  1826,  but  soon 
resigned  and  was  made  general  of  the  army. 
He  unsuccessfully  invaded  Peru  in  1837,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  retire  till  he  had  signed  a 
treaty  of  peace.  Chile  annulled  this  treaty,  and 
he  was  court-martialed  but  acquitted.   In  1847 
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he  was  intendant  of  Valparaiso,  and  in  1853-58 
Minister  to  France. 

BLAND,  Edith  Nsabit  (E.  Nesbit), 
English  writer :  b.  London,  15  Au^  1858.  She 
was  married  to  Hubert  Bund,  18^.  She  has 
written  several  volumes  of  verse,  as  well  as  a 
series  of  charming  and  popular  children's  books 
and  novels.  Her  pnblished  works  include  ^Lays 
and  Legends*  (1886-92);  ^Leaves  of  Ufe> 
(1888)  ;  (A  Pomander  of  Verse>  (1895)  ;  <Gnm 
Tale5>  (1893)  ;  «The  Marden  Mystei7>  (1896)  ; 
*Son«s  of  Love  and  Empire'  (1897) ;  'The 
Stoiy  of  the  Treasure  Seekers'  (1899) ;  'Pussy 
and  Doggy  Tales>  (1899);  'The  Book  of 
Dragons'  (1900);  'Nine  Unlikely  Tales'; 
'Tfafrteen  Ways  Home'  0901)  :  'Five  C::hildren 
and  It>  (1902) :  <The  Red  House>  (1903) : 
<Man  and  Ma«l>  (1906);  <The  House  of 
Arden'  (1908);  *Salome  and  the  Head'  (1909): 
'Ballads  and  Lyrics'  (1910) ;  'The  Wonderful 
Garden'  (1911);  'Wings  and  the  Child'  (1913); 
'(warden  Poems.' 

BLAND,  John  Otwav  Percy,  English 
author  and  journalist:  b.  Wniteably  County,  15 
Nov.  1863.  He  was  educated  in  Switzerland 
and  at  Trinity  C>>l]ege,  Dublin.  In  1883  he 
joined  the  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Customs. 
For  two  years  he  was  private  secretary  to  Sir 
Robert  Hart  but  resif;ned  in  1896  to  become 
secretary  to  the  municipality  for  the  foreign 
settlement  at  ^an^iai  In  1906  he  assumed 
the  post  of  representative  in  China  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Chinese  Corporatton.  He  left  China 
in  1910,  with  the  civil  rank  of  the  Order  of  the 
Double  Dragon.  He  was  also  Times  corre- 
spondent at  Shanghai  1897-1907;  Peking  1907- 
10.  Since  retnnun^  to  England  he  has  been 
ei^ged  in  joumahrai  and  TecturinA  in  which 
capacity  he  came  to  Boston  in  1912.  His  pub- 
lications include  *Lays  of  Fai*  Cathay'  (1900); 
'Houseboat  Days  in  Oiina'  (1909);  'China 
under  the  Empress  Dowager'  (1910)  ;  ^Annals 
and  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Peking'  (1913) ; 
'Recent  Events  and  Present  Policies  in  C^na' 
(1912)  ;  'Li  Hung  Chang'  (1917). 

BLAND,  Richard  Partn,  American  legts- 
hitor:  b.  near  Hartford,  Ky..  19  Aug.  1835;  d, 
Lebanon,  Mo.,  15  June  18^.  He  received  an 
academical  education,  and,  between  1855  and 
1865,  practised  law  in  Missouri,  California  and 
Utah,  and  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  min- 
ing. In  1865  be  settled  in  Rolla,  Mo.,  and  prac- 
tised there  till  he  removed  to  Lebanon  in  the 
same  State.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  in 
1873-95  and  from  1897  till  his  deaOi.  In  1896 
he  was  a  conspicuous  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination  in  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  tmt  on  the  fourth  ballot  hb  name 
was  wi^drawn  and  the  vote  of  his  State  was 
cast  for  William  J.  Bryan.  In  the  43d  Con- 
gress he  opposed  the  bill  for  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver,  afterward  called  by  him  *the 
crime  of  '73.*  Mr.  Bland  was  best  known  as 
die  leader  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress  of 
the  Free-Silver  movement  and  the  author  of 
the  Bland  Silver  Bill  of  18781  which,  as  amended 
hy  the  Senate,  was  passed  over  the  veto  of 
President  Hayes.  It  provided  for  the  coinage 
of  not  less  than  $2  000,000  nor  more  than  $4,- 
000,000  worth  of  silver  bullion  monthly.  The 
bill  was  repealed  by  the  Sherman  Law  of  1890. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of 
0ie  committees  on  coinage,  wei^^ti  and  meas- 


ures and  cji^enditures  on  public  buildings.  He 
published  'Proposed  Annexation  of  Hawaii' 
(1898j.  Consult  Bvfars,  W.  V.,  'An  Ameri- 
can Commoner:  The  Life  and  Times  of  R. 
Parks  Bland*  (Columbia,  Mo.,  1900). 

BLAND,  Theodoric,  American  mUitaiy 
officer:  b.  Prince  George  County,  Va.,  1742;  a. 
1  June  1790;  he  studied  medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Edinbur^  and  for  a  time  practised 
in  England.  He  returned  hemic  in  1764,  wrote 
against  (lovemor  Dunmore  tmder  the  name  of 
Cassius.  and  was  active  in  his  profession  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  when 
he  sided  with  the  Colonists  and  became  cap- 
tain of  the  first  troop  of  Virginia  cavalry.  In 
1777  he  joined  the  main  army  as  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  later  became  a  colonel.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine 
and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  prisoners 
t^en  at  ^tratoga,  who  were  marched  to  (Thar- 
lottevitle,  Va.  In  1780-83  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress  and  was  a  repre- 
sentative from  Virginia  to  the  first  Federal 
Cowress  in  1789.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  George  Washington.  'The  Bland  Papers,' 
containing  valuable  historical  material  on  the 
Revolutionary  period,  were  collected  and  edited 
hy  Charles  (^pbell  (Parkersburg  1840). 

BLANDINA,  Saint,  virgin  marhrr  in  the 
reign  of  Marcus  AureliuSj  a.d.  177.  She  was  a 
slave  and  had  been  impnsoned  with  her  -mas- 
ter—  also  a  Christian — for  confesiii^  to  the 
faith.  She  was  subjected  to  horrible  tortures 
but  remained  steadfast  thron^out.  Some  of 
the  Christians  were  released  on  abjuration,  but 
Blandina  rejected  the  offer  to  purchase  her  life 
at  the  sacrifice  of  her  faith.  A  series  of  fresh 
tortures  then  awaited  her.  With  other  ct>- 
religionists  she  was  bound  to  a  stake  in  the  am- 
phitheatre at  Lyons  during  some  public  game^ 
but  the  wild  tfcasts  let  loose  in  the  arena  failed 
to  harm  her.  For  some  days  she  was  com- 
pelled to  witness  the  sufferings  of  her  com- 
panions, and  was  then  half-burnt,  gored  by  a 
wild  bull,  and  finally  killed  with  a  dagger. 
Eusebius  tells  the  story  in  a  report  from  the 
church  of  Lyons  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor. 
Her  feast  day  is  2  June. 

BLANDRATA,  or  BIANDRATA,  Gior- 
gio, Italian  physician  and  Unitarian  propa- 
gandist: b.  Saluzzo,  Piedmont,  about  I5l5;  d. 
about  1590.  He  practised  for  a  time  in  Pavia, 
where  he  fell  under  suspicion  of  heresy;  the 
freedom  with  which  he  expressed  his  religious 
views  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  flee  to 
(Genera  in  1556^  where  he  aroused  the  d<wmatic 
wrath  of  (Talvtn,  with  whom  he  engaged  in  a 
violent  controversy.  Blandrata  appears  to  have 
been  worsted  in  theological  hair-splitting,  for 
his  anti-trinitarianism  made  him  so  many  ene- 
mies in  Geneva  that  he  _  migrated  to_  Poland, 
where  he  spread  the  Unitarian  doctrines.  In 
1563  he  moved  to  Transylvania,  where  he  con- 
verted the  ruler,  Prince  John  Sipsmund,  and 
became  his  physician.  Here  he  took  part  in 
public  disputations  withjeamed  opponents  and 
attracted  a  large  following.  He  eventually  re- 
turned to  the  fold  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
(Zhurch.  It  is  said  that  he  was  strangled  while 
asleep  by  his  nephew.  He  wrote  'Professiom 
di  fede  antitrinitaria,'  an  edition  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1794.   (^sult  Malacame,  'Crimen-. 
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tario  ddle  opere  di  Giorsio  Biandrata*  (Padua 
1814). 

BLANK  VSRSIL  vene  widiout  rbyme. 
This  was  the  invariable  form  of  the  poetry  of 
the  ancients,  but  it  is  now  peculiar  to  the 
Italian,  English  and  German  languages.  The 
poetiy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  earliest 
English  poetry  was  not  rhymed,  yet  it  is  not 
g|enerally'  called  blank  verse,  as  their  versifica- 
tion had  a  peculiarity  of  its  own  called  allitera- 
tion. When  rhyme,  however,  ivas  once  intro-* 
duced  into  English  verse,  it  was  for  a  long 
time  regarded  as  the  exclusive  form  of  versi- 
fication, and  the  Earl  of  Surrey^  who  was  be- 
headed by  order  of  Henry  VIII,  m  1547,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  use  blank  verse  in 
England,  namely,  in  his  translation  of  the  sec- 
ond and  fourth  books  of  Viral's  *jEneid.'  The 
most  common  form  of  blank  verse  in  English 
poetry  is  the  decas^labic,  such  as  that  of  Mil- 
ton's ^Paradise  Lost*  and  the  dramas  of 
Shakespeare.  From  the  t6th  century  onward 
Uie  nnrhymed  decasyllabic  (also  called  the 
iamluc  pentametre  or  unrhymed  heroic)  has 
been  the  regular  measure  of  English  dramatic 
and  epic  poetry.  Dryden,  indeed,  after  the 
Restoration,  introduced  rhyme  into  his  trage- 
dies, in  imitation  of  the  French  rhymed  plays: 
but  after  keeping  the  stage  for  a  number  oi 
years,  tbey  became  intolerable  to  the  ^English 
ear,  and  the  introduction  of  rhyme  into  the 
drama  has  never  since  been  attempted  in  Eng- 
land. Shalttspcare  not  uncommonly  ends  a 
scene  with  a  few  lines  of  rhyme,  aluiou^  the 
rest  of  the  scene,  is  in  blank  verse,  and  in  the 
subordinate  play  interwoven  with  the  action  of 
Hamlet  blanlc  verse  is  used  throughout.  The 
first  use  of  the  term  Uank  verse  is  said  to  be 
in  Hamlet  ii,  2:  *The  la^  shall  say  her  mind 
fi«e^,  or  the  blank  verse  shall  halt  for'L* 

BLANKBNBURG,  Rudolph,  American 
public  official:  b.  Lippe-Dctmolot  (Germany,  16 
Feb.  1843.  He  was  educated  in  his  native 
city,  and  in  1865,  in  his  22d  year,  catoie^to 
the  United  States,  where,  first  as  a  traveling 
salesman  and  later  as  manufacturer,  he  ac- 
quired great  wealth,  retiring  from  business  in 
1909.  From  1877  he  interested  himself  in  civic 
improvement  and  reform,  politics  in  Philadel- 
I^a;  in  1905  was  dected  county  commissioner, 
and  in  1911  and  a^n  in  1913  mayor  of  the  city. 
As  an  able  administrator  he  contributed  largely 
to  improved  local  conditions.  In  earlier  years 
he  -was  a  world-wide  travdcr.  He  also  became 
known  by  his  numerous  marine  and  newspa- 
per articles  on  sod^  economic  and  religious 
questions 

BLANKET  (that  is  «fine  white*  goods), 
a  heavy  bed  or  horse  cover,  of  a  fabric  with  a 
thick  soft  nap  on  both  sides.  Originally  made 
entirely  of  wool,  and  still  so  in  the  finest 
grades,  most  of  the  medium  and  cheap  blankets 
are  now  made  with  a  cotton  chain  or  warp  and 
a  wool  filling,  as  cheaper,  stiffer  and  almost  as 
durable  in  good  condition.  In  the  finest  grades 
of  American  blankets,  the  filling  is  Australian 
wool,  the  longest  and  softest  fibre  known;  the 
warp  of  American  wool.  The  cheapest  ones 
have  for  filling  the  shorter  combings  of  wool, 
shoddy,  etc. ;  ordinary  horse  blankets  the  same 
or  still  coarser  half-cleaned  wool,  and  largely 
animal  hair.    Of  late  also  an  immense  quan- 


tity of  all-cotton  blankets  are  made,  the  nap  be- 
ing cotton  wool ;  these  have  competed  less  with 
wool  blankets  than  widi  comfortables,  whose 
sale  for  a  time  they  cut  in  half.  They  are  used 
for  economy,  where  heavy  blankets  are  not 
needed,  and  to  replace  cotton  sheeting  in  cold 
rooms  for  children,  etc  Hie  most  famous 
Uankets  in  the  world  are  tliofle  of  the  Mysore 
in  India,  so  delicate  that  one  18  feet  Ions  can 
be  rolled  inside  a  hollow  bamboo.  In  die  lAiited 
States  they  are  a  specialty  in  southwestern  In- 
dian domestic  mannfacturcL  especially  among 
the  quite  civilized  Navajos  (q.T.),  whose  roug^ 
hand  looms  and  stick  shuttles  -turn  out  blan- 
kets weiring  20  pounds  or  more,  and  sell^g 
for  $1  and  $2  a  pound,  much  prized  by  Alaslon 
and  Klondike  g^-seekers,  also  by  tourists,  as 
well  as  for  decoration  on  account  of  the  rich 
coloring.  But  of  civilized  manufacture,  die 
finest  are  from  California,  Nevada  and  Oregon 
and  from  NKnneapolis;  some  of  these  retail 
for  $25  per  ;^air  with  a  weight  of  less  than  10 
potmds.  Maine,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  also 
produce  very  fine  goods.  Below  the  above 
fancy  price,  of  which  much  is  loading  for  short 
runs,  prices  rai^  for  all-wool  Uamcets  from 
IgO,  the  hi^est  usually  kept  in  stock,  down  to 
$7.50,  and  for  cotton-warp  down  to  $2,  all- 
cotton,  fl.  Few  blankets  have  been  imported 
into  this  country  since  1860.  The  early  manu- 
facture here  was  *a  series  of  costly  and  futile 
experiments,'  except  a  few  coarse  ones  for 
army  or  navy  use  and  for  slaves  on  plantations, 
for  which  in  1831  a  mill  was  started  in  Pendle- 
ton, S.  C. ;  another  to  make  'Indian*  blankets 
was  Opened  in  Buffalo  the  same  year.  But  the 
first  effective  attempt  was  under  the '  sharp 
tariff  of  1842,  soon  swept  away  by  the  moderate 
one  of  1847.  The  tariff  bill  of  1857,  however, 
which  formed  one  of  the  Southern  coimts  for 
secession,  taxed  imported  blanlcets  so  heavily 
that  by  1861  importations  had  practically  ceased. 
In  1860  the  United  States'  total  manufacture 
was  616,400  pairs,  mainly  in  New  England, 
Pennsylvania  and  California.  In  1880  this  had 
increased  to  4v400uOOO;  gross  value  tAJMUJOOO, 
and  the  prices  had  dropped  so  much  that  the 
cheaper  pades  had  gone  out  of  use;  die  foreign 
commissioners  at  me  Centennial  of  1876  re- 
ported that  for  weight,  thickness,  softness  ,and 
perfection  of  surface  nothing  in  Europe  com- 
pared with  the  American,  and  that  the  Euro- 
pean cheaper  grades  could  not  be  sold  even  to 
the  Indians.  But  competiti<m  had  so  glutted 
the  maricet  that  in  1^  a  great  auction  was  held 
in  New  York  to  clear  them  off,  at  heavy  sacri- 
fice. In  1890  the  manner  of  report  was  changed 
to  square  yards  —  20^793,644  of  *house  blankets' 
valued  at  |7,153,900  and  5,507,074  of  horse 
blankets,  $1,721,516.  For  some  reason,  probably 
the  larger  use  of  comfortables  the  use  of  the 
all  or  part-wool  article  felt  on  heavily  in  die 
last  decade  —  to  18,155,505  square  yards,  valued 
at  $5,200,959  —  though  horse  blankets  increased 
to  7,315,304,  valued  at  $1,740^988.  or  about  the 
same  as  before.  The  diief  seats  of  manufac- 
ture were  Pennsylvania  for  all-wool,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts for  cotton-warp,  though  Indiana, 
Minnesota,  California  and  several  other  States 
furnished  large  quantities. 

The  nap  is  formed  in  the  finest  grades,  and 
till  recently  was  so  altogether,  by  pulling  up  the 
fibre  widi  teaales ;  these  have  nowij>een  repl  aced 
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in  the  cheaper  makes  wiA  steel  teeth  or  brushes 
on  revolving  cyhnders,  which,  however,  are 
too  inflexible  and  liable  to  tear  the  goods  to  be 
trusted  with  expensive  ones.  The  use  of  Jao- 
quard  patterns  with  two  or  three  coAors.  in 
place  of  printed  ones,  is  another  chanjse  which 
has  poptdatized  bUnkets  by  increanng '  tbeit 
beattty.  Consult  HoUister.  /The  Navafo  and 
His  Blanket)  (Denver  1903). 

BLANKET  BALLOT.    See  Baixot. 

BLANKET  VEIN,  a  term  in  use  among 
miners  to  indicate  any  nearly  horizontal  de- 
posit of  mineral  matter.  It  includes  the  term 
■bedded  vein,*  which  refers  to  any  deposit 
parallel  to  the  bedding  of  the  enctosmg  rodcs. 
Many  of  the  bedded  veins  are  not  true  veins 
(fissure  fillings)  at  all,  but  constitute  layers 
laid  down  at  the  same  time  as  the  enclosing 
rocks.  Such  are  the  iron  formations  of  the 
Lake  Superior  repon.    See  Vein. 

BLANQUI,  blan  k?,  l^'^^  Adolphe. 
French  economist:  b.  Nice  1/98;  d.  in  Paris,  28 

ian.  1854.  While  studying  medicine  at  Paris 
e  made  acquaintance  with  Jean  Baptiste  Say 
and  was  induced  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  economics.  He  succeeded  Say  in  the  Con- 
servatoire des  Arts  et  Metiers  as  professor  of 
industrial  economy.  Blanqui,  who  favored  a 
free- trade  policy,  published  amon^  other  works, 
'Precis  £l^entaire  d'Economie  Poli^ue' 
(1826)  and  'Histoire  de  I'Economie  Politique 
en  £urope>  (4th  ed.,  Paris  1860). 

BLANOUI,  Louia  Anffoate.  French  rcv^ 
olutionist:  b.  at  Fuget-Thiniers,  department  of 
Alpes-Uaritimes,  7  Feb.  1805;  d.  1  Jan.  1881. 
He  made  hiniseU  conspicuous  chiefly  by  his 
passionate  advocacy  ol  Uic  most  extreme  po- 
litical opinions,  for  which  he  suffered  with  the 
pride  of  a  martyr.  He  was  one  of  the  fore-- 
most  filters  in  the  French  revolutions. of  the 
19th  century.  In  1830  he  was  decorated  for  his 
valor  at  the  barricades.  In  1848  he  figured  as 
the  chief  organizer  of  the  popular  movement 
under  the  provisional  government  He  took 
the  lead  also  in  the  revolutionary  attentat  of 
15  May  1848,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  over- 
throw the  (Constituent  Assembly.  At  the  head 
of  an  excited  mob  he  demanded  of  the  French 
representatives  the  resuscitation  of  the  Polish 
nationality,  while  one  of  his  friends  pronounced 
the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly.  For  his  share 
in  these  disturbances  he  was  sentenced  to  10 
years'  imprisonment  in  Belleisle.  In  1861  he 
was  ^ain  imprisoned.  After  the  downfall  of 
the  second  empire  in  1870,  Blanqui  resumed  his 
revolutionary  activity,  and,  in  1871,  took  a 
prominent  part  in  forming  the  Commune.  Be- 
ing too  unwell  to  endure  transportation  to  New 
Caledonia  (the  sentence  imposed  by  the  court 
for  his  final  effort  to  regenerate  society  through 
terror),  he  was  condemned  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  from  which  he  was  released  in  1879. 
He  spent  nearly  half  of  his  life  in  prison.  His 
*Critiquc"Sociale.*  published  four  years  after 
his  death,  formulates  the  economic  doctrine  of 
French  radical  socialists  or  Blanquistes. 

BLANQUILLO,  bl^n-keryo,  a  Bsh  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  (Caulolatilus  chrysops},  re- 
lated  to  the  tilefish.  The  name  is  also  given  in 
southern  CaUfornia  to  the  yellowtail  (q.v.). 

BLARMBY,  Ireland,  a  vill^  seven  miles 
nortlnreM  of  the  city  of  Cork,  near  tfie  stream 


of  same  name,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome 
bridge  of  three  arches.  It  is  a  small  but  well- 
built  idace.  Flax  and  cotton  were  fonnerly 
manufactured  to  some  extent,  but  both  of  these 
branches  have  now  decayed.  Spinning  and  dye- 
ing woolen  yam  is,  however,  still  carried  on, 
and  there  is  an  extensive  tweed  manufactory. 
Blarney  Castle  stands  on  an  isolated  limestone 
rock  at  the  junction  of  the  Blarney  and  Co-' 
mane.  Erected  in  die  15fh  century,  it  was  the 
scene  of  several  interesting  historical  events 
but  derives  its  chief  notoriety  from  a  stone  in 
its  northeast  angle,  several  feet  from  the  top, 
bearing  a  Latin  inscription  recording  the  date 
of  the  erection  and  cafied  the  ^'Blame^  Stone.* 
To  this  stohe  tradition  ascribes  the  faculty  of 
commtmicating  to  all  who  kiss  it  that  species 
of  most  persuasive  fluency  of  speech  commonly 
called  *blamey.*  The  *groves  of  Blarney*  are 
extensive  and  interesting,  and  beneath  the  castle 
there  are  also  some  curious  natural  caves. 

BLA8CO  IBAfiEZ,  Vicente,  Spanish 
noveh'st  and  politician:  b.  1867.  In  his  youth 
his  political  and  philosophical  utterances  led 
to  serenl  terms  of  imprisonment.  He  has 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  sodal  revolution 
and  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  .solidarity 
among  the  working  class.  He  takes  every  occa- 
sion and  every  means  to  put  forward  his  doc- 
trines —  in  his  novels,  through  his  paper.  El 
Pueblo,  and  as  Republican  deputy  from  Valencia 
in  the  Cortes.  His  novel  'La  Barraca'  (1899) 
is  considered  his  best,  but  'Sonnica  la  Cor- 
tesana'  is  a  close  second  The  latter  work 
has  been  translated  into  En^ish  by  Frances 
Douglas  (New  York  I9l3).  Other  works  are 
<La  CatedraP;  'El  Intruso' ;  <La  Bodega,* 
and  'La  Maia  Desnuda.*  Consult  Fitzmaur- 
ice-Kelty,  '(Chapters  on  Spanish  Literature* 
(New  York,  l508),  and  V^zinet.  F.,  'Les 
maitres  du  roman  espagnol*   (Paris  1907). 

BLASHFIBLD,  Edwin  Howland.  Amer- 
ican artist;  b.  New  York,  15  Dec.  1848.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
studied  in  Paris  under  Leon  Bonnat,  was'  also 
advised  by  G^r^me  and  Chapu,  and  began  ex- 
hibiting in  the  Paris  Salon  in  1874.  Hc'  re* 
tamed  to  the  United  States  in  1881,  and  has 
since  distinguished  himself  by  the  execution 
of  large  decorative  works.  _  Among  his  note- 
worthy productions  in  this  line  are  one  of  the 
domes  of  the  Manufacturers'  building  in  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  the  great  cen- 
tral dome  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
new  apartment  of  the  appellate  court  tn  New 
York;  besides  ceiling  and  panel  work  in  the 
residences  of  C  P.  iiuntiiurton,  W.  K.  Van- 
-dwbilt  and  George  W.  C.  Drexel  and  in  the 
Astoria  ballroom  and  several  clubhouses  in 
New  York.  Other  works  are  the  ceiling  and 
three  lunettes  in  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company's  building,  Newark,  N.  J.;  court- 
room decorations  in  Baltimore  court-house; 
large  panel  in  the  Iowa  State  Capitol;  decora- 
tion of  the  entire  chancd,  Church  of  the 
Saviour,  Philadelphia;  decoratiim  in  Great 
Hall,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  also 
in  the  Wisconsin  State  Capitol,  ihe  court-house- 
and  Federal  building,  Cleveland,  and  decora- 
tion of  the  four  main  pendsntives  in  the 
court-house  of  Youngstown,  Ohio.  For  the 
latter  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  honor  in 
padnting  of  the  Architectural  League  pi.  New 
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York  in  1911.  He  has  lectured  on  art  at 
Columbia,  Harvard  and  Yale  universities  and 
in  June  1912  was  appointed  member  of  the 
National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  by  Presi- 
dent  Taft  He  is  joint  author  with  Mrs. 
Blashfield  of  'Italian  Qties'  (1900;  new  ed, 
1913)  ;  and,  with  Mrs.  Blashfield  and  A.  A. 
Hopldns,  co-editor  of  Vasari's  'Lives  of  the 
Painters'  (4  vols.,  1897),  and  sole  author  of 
'Mural  Painting  in  America  and  the  Modem 
Tendency'  (1913). 

BLASIUS,  Saint,  or  SAINT  BLAISB, 

bishop  of  Sebaste,  in  Armenia,  is  said  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  about  316^  at  the  time  of 
the  persecution  under  Ltcinius,  w^en  he  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  command  of  the  gov- 
ernor, Agricolaus.  His  feast  day  is  celebrated 
in  the  Greek  Cliurdi  on  11  Februaty  and  he 
is  commemorated  in  the  oldest  martyrologies 
of  the  Roman  Church.  In  the  Roman  Mar- 
tyrology,  3  February  is  assigned  to  him.  He 
is  the  patron  satnt  of  wool-combers,  his  flesh 
having  been  torn  by  iron  combs.  He  is  espe- 
cially invoked  in  diseases  of  diildren  and  ani* 
mals,  and  ailments  connected  with  the  throat 
are  more  particularly  in  his  province. 

BLASPHEMY,  is  somewhat  variously 
defined.  According  to  the  most  general  defini- 
tion, it  means  the  speaking  irreverently  of  the 
mysteries  of  religion;  and  formerly,  in  Roman 
Catibolic  countries,  it  also  included  the  speak- 
ing contemptuously  or  disrespectfully  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  or  the  saints.  Public  blas^emv 
has  been  considered  by  the  Catholic  Church 
as  an  unpardonable  sin,  and  it  was  formerly 
punished  with  death  by  the  municipal  laws. 
The  77th  novel  of  Justinian  asswned  this  pun- 
ishment  to  it;  and  the  capitularies  inflicted 
the  same  punishment  upon  such  as,  knowing 
of  an  act  of  blasphemy,  did  not  denounce  the 
offender.  The  former  laws  of  France  pun- 
ished this  crime  with  fine,  corporal  punish- 
ment, the  gallows  and  death,  according  to  the 
degree  and  aggravation  of  the  offense.  The 
records  of  the  parliaments  supply  numerous 
instances  of  condemnation  for  this  crime  and 
many  of  punishment  by  deadi;  others  of 
branding  and  mutUation.  A  man  was  for 
this  offense  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  after- 
ward to  have  his  tongue  cut  out  and  the  sen- 
tence was  executed  at  Orleans  as  late  as  174& 
But  it  is  remarked  by  a  writer  in  the  French 
'Encyclopedic  Modeme,'  that  we  should  form 
an  erroneous  opinion,  from  the  present  state 
of  society,  of  the  effect  of  this  offense  and  the 
disorders  it  might  introduce^  in  former  times ; 
for  religion  was  once  so  tntimatdy  Uended 
with  the  government  and  laws,  that  to  treat 
the  received  articles  of  faith  or  religious  cere- 
monies with  disrespect  was  in  effect  to  attack 
civil  institutions.  . 

By  the  common  law  of  England,  as  stated 
by  Blackstone,  blasphenq'  consists  in  denying 
the  being  and  providence  of  God,  contumelious 
reproaches  of  Jesus  Christ,  profane  scoffing  at 
Holy  Scripture,  etc.,  and  is  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment,  or  corporal  punishment;  the 
offense  is  also  statutory,  the  Statute  9  and 
10  William  III  cap.  xxxti,  declaring  dut  if 
any  one  shall  deny  any  of  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity  to  be  God,  or  assert  that  there  are 
more  gods  than  one,  or  deny  the  truth  of 
Qiristianity  or  of  tite  Scriptures,  he  shall  be 


incapable  of  holding  any  office ;  and  for  a  second 
offense  be  disabled  from  suing  any  action,  or 
being  an  executor,  and  suffer  three  years'  im- 
prisonment 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  it  stood  under 
acts  of  1661  and  1695,  the  punishment  of  Ua»- 
phemy  was  death.  Blasphemy  consisted  of  raU- 
mg  at  or  cursing  God,  or  of  obstinately  persist- 
ing in  denying  the  existence  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  any  of  die  persons  of  the  Trinity. 

The  early  legislation  of  the  American  colo- 
nies followed  that  of  the  mother  country,  and 
in  some  of  them  the  crime  of  blasphemy  was 
punished  with  death ;  but  the  penalty  was  miti- 
gated before  the  establishment  of  independence 
and  imprisonment  whipping,  setting  on  the  pil- 
lory, having  the  tongue  bored  with  a  red-hot 
iron,  etc.  were  substituted.  Several  penalties 
against  blasphemy  are  to  be  found  in  the  taws 
of  some  of  the  New  England  States,  according 
to  which  it  is  provided  that,  if  any  person  shall 
blaspheme,  by  denying,  cursing  or  contumeli- 
ously  reproaching  God,  his  creation,  govern- 
ment or  final  judging  of  the  world,  or  by  curs- 
ing or  reproaching  J^sus  Christ  or  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  contumeiiously  reproaching  Uie  Word 
of  God,  consisting  of  the  commonly  received 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  he  is 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing five  years.  But  in  many  States,  the  offense 
of  blasphemy,  not  being  a  subject  of  special 
statutory  provision,  is  only  punishable  either  as 
an  offense  at  common  law,  or  a  violation  of  the 
statute  laws  against  profane  swearing. 

Such  penal  statutes  against  blasphenay  as  are 
not  subversive  of  die  freedom  of  speech  or 
liberty  of  the  press  have,  in  the  United  Stated, 
been  declared  constituticmal.  Consult  ^Ameri- 
can and  English  Encyclopedia  of  Law,'  VoL  IV, 
p.  582.   

BLASSER,  hli'ze,  Guatav,  German  sculp- 
tor: b.  Dusseldorf  9  May  1813;  d.  Cannstatt, 
20  April  1874.  He  was  associated  11  years 
with  Ranch  and  for  that  time  shared  in  all 
his  work.  In  1845  he  went  to  Rome,  but  re- 
turned to  Berlin  when  amointed  to  deugn 
one  of  the  groups  for  the  *Sch!ossbrficlce.* 
His  group,  'Minerva  Leading  a  Young  War- 
rior to  Battle '  is  thought  to  be  the  best  of 
the  series.  Among  his  other  works  are  a 
statue  of  Saint  Matthew  in  the  church  at  Hel- 
singfors;  the  'Prophet  Daniel';  Barussia  in 
the  new  musetun  at  Berlin;  the  statues  of 
Jeremiah,  Daniel  and  Charlemagne  for  the 
church  at  pQtsdam;  die  equestrian  statue  of 
Frederick  William  III  at  Cologne;  'Hospital- 
ity* ;  and  many  busts,  including  one  of  Lin- 
coln and  one  of  Washington. 

BLAST  FURNACE,  a  mechanical  struc- 
ture built  of  refractory  material  in  which 
metallic  ores  are  smelted  in  contact  with  fuel 
and  flux,  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  being  ac- 
celerated by  air  under  pressure.  The  materials 
are  fed  in  at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  and  after 
the  ores  are  reduced,  the  metal,  or  in  some 
cases  the  matte,  and  the  resultiiw  slag  are 
tapped  in  a  moken  state  at  or  near  the  bottom ; 
as  a  rule,  the  slags,  being  of  less  specific  ^vity 
than  the  metal,  float  upon  it.  The  sizes  of 
blast  furnaces  vary  from  a  few  feet  to  over 
100  feet  in  height,  a  horizontal  section  through 
the  structure  showitw  eidier  circular  or  rec- 
tangular interiors,  the  circular  form  faeiiig 
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adopted  tor  isaget  sue^  ivhile  tbose  of 
snuUler  he^ht  are  often  made  rectangular  to 
permit  of  mtroducing  a  ntunber  of  tuyeres  with 
air  nozzles  into  a  narrow  hearth. 

A  vertical  seotitei  of  a  modem  American 
blast  furnace  shows  at  the  lower  {uirt,  die  hearth 
or  cmdble  of  the  stupe  desired,  into  whidi  the 
air  is  admitted  under  pressure  diroogh  ttqmcs. 
On  this  heiuth  is  superposed  an  inverted  f  ntstum 
of  a  cone  forming  the  boshes,  and  above 
Aese  ^e  shaft  of  uie  furnace  ascends  in  die 
form  of  a  right  cone.  The  shafts  are  oiclosed 

shells  of  ^eet  steel  or  by  crinolines  formed 
of  bands  and  beams,  and  carried  on  column i. 
The  boshes  are  tisually  secured  by  bands  and 
the  crucibles  by  sheet  and  metal  jackets,  the 
jadeets  being  omde  strong  enottrii  to  resist  the 
ecpansion  ot  die  twldc  woric  Modem  hearth 
practice  tends  toward  vASt  steel  or  iron  hearth 
jackets  with  pipe-cooting  coils  cast  integral 
with  the  sections  of  the  jacket.  When  jackets 
are  extended  about  four  feet  below  the  hearth 
line  and  banded  tiwether  strongly,  and  tfaor> 
ou^^ily  wateiKumled,  the  danger  of  *break< 
outs*  is  ytry  slight  The  materials  are  chaiged 
into  the  shaft  so  that  layers  of  fuel  alternate 
with  layers  of  ore  and  flux,  the  taper  of  the 
shaft  beiiqr  sufficient  to  pemit  of  expansion  as 
the  materials  are  heated,  and  facUitate  dieir  de- 
livery to  the  hopper  formed  by  the  boshes, 
wlMsre  die  fusing  or  reduction  of  ores  takes 

?laoe^  The  reduced  ore,  meeting  the  burning 
ud  near  die  tuyeres,  is  melted,  and  die  liquid 
slag  and  metal  drop  into  thejiearth  or  cmdble 
(the  dnder  or  slag  floating  on  die  li^wid  nietal). 
from  which  Ihcy  are  tapped  out  from  time  to 
time.  By  beating  and  drying  the  blast  before 
it  enters  the  tuyeres  combustion  ia  accelerated, 
and  the  fnrmu»»  produce  increased  quantities 
of  metal  with  rcdaeed  fud  oonsufflptiou  per 
tmit  of  product 

The  large  blast  furnaces  sradt  ores  of  iron 
or  manganese,  or  of  iron  and  manganese,  and 
are  from  40  to  over  100  feet  in  he^i^  a  cross 
section  at  the  top  of  the  boshes  showim  a  drde 
from  10  feet  to  23  feet  in  diameter.  The  Uast 
is  heated  to  1,200",  and  sometimes  to  1,500°,  or 
2,000*"  F.,  and  is  forced  into  the  crucibles  or 
hearth  through  a  set  of  tuyeres,  at  pressures 
from  8  to  18  and,  at  times,  exceeding  20  pounds 
per  square  inch.  The  blast  furnaces  smeiting 
silver  or  copper  ores  seldom  exceed  30  feet  in 
hei^t,  die  horizcmtal  section  being  rectangular, 
and  the  blast  pressure  but  a  fraction  of  a  pound. 
A  large  modern  blast  furnace  will  produce  from 
400  to  800  tons  of  pig  iron  daily,  requiring  from 
1,200  to  2,500  tons  of  ore,  fuel  and  flux.  The 
cost  for  constnictirai  and  equipment  of  <me  of 
diese  modem  furnaces,  with  its  necessary  rail- 
road tracks,  storage  room  and  bins  for  recdv- 
ii^  the  raw  material,  the  mechanism  for  elevat- 
ing it  to  the  top  of  the  stack  with  sufficient 
blowing  engines,  boilers,  hot  blast  stoves,  etc., 
ranges  from  $500,000  to  over  $l.aO0,0Oa 

As  a  rale,  blast  furnaces  smelting  other  ores 
than  those  of  iron  have  die  top  of  the  furnace 
stack  open,  while,  in  diose  producing  iron,  the 
top  is  usually  sealed  by  a  bell  closing  against  a 
hopper,  to  distribute  the  stock  in  the  wide  throat 
of  -uie  furnace  and  to  control  the  f^ases  which 
are  die  result  of  the  smeltii^  operation,  so  as  to 
employ  the  calorific  value  of  these  gases  for 
heating  the  Uast  or  for  generatiiv  steam  in 
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boilers  to  operate  Madiinety.  The  use  of  these 
gases  for  firing  boilers  and  also  for  expansion 
IB  gas  engines  lor  power  purposes  is  increasing. 
The  blast  is  heated  in  hot  blast  stoves,  generally 
cylinders  from  14  to  25  feet  in  diameter  and 
from  SO  to  U5  feet  hi^  filled  widi  diedcer 
work  of  fire  brick.  These  stoves  are  placed  hi 
series,  huge  furnaces  having  as  maiqr  as  four 
stoves,  llie  gas  bdng  admitted  to  and  burned 
in  a  stove  raises  the  temperature  of  the  masonry, 
after  which  the  gas  is  shut  off  and  the  blast 
forced  through  the  highly  heated  checkers.  By 
alternating  a  series  of  stoves  on  gas  or  blast,  at 
intervals  of  one  or  two  hours,  a  nearly  uniform 
teniperatiire  is  maintained. 

The  ^ast,  after  passing  through  the  hot  blast 
stoves,  is  convejred  in  iron  or  steel  conduits, 
lined  with  fire  brick,  to  tuyeres,  set  in  the  walls 
of  the  crucible.  These  tuyeres  are  formed  of 
an  inner  and  outer  shell  with  closed  ends,  water 
circulating  between  the  two  shdls.  The  tuy- 
eres are  mostly  made  of  bronze  or  copper  and 
are  set  in  larger  tuyere  Uocks  (also  water 
cooled)  of  iron  or  bronze.  Nozzles  coimect  the 
lined  air  conduits  to  the  tuyeres.  The  cooling 
water  required  by  a  modern  blast  furnace 
amounts  to  millions  of  gallons  daily.  A  large 
furnace  requires  a  boiler  equipment  of  from 
3,500  to  5,000  horse  power  for  its  blowing,  pump- 
ing and  elevating  machinery,  electric  plant,  etc. 

Blast  furnaces  are  numerous  in  all  manufac- 
turing countries,  but  the  United  States  leads  in 
number  and  size.  Hie  Minnesota  Steel  Company 
has  constracted  two  at  Duluth,  each  of  280.000 
tons  annual  capadty.  In  the  Pittsburg^  steel 
district  are  many  urge  furnaces  of  over  500 
tons  daily  capacity. 

It  is  unpossible  to  give  the  total  number  of 
blast  furnaces  in  the  United  States,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  number  of  those  used  for  producing 
copper,  silver,  etc.,  are  not  collated,  but  lists  of 
the  furnaces  employed  in  reducing  iron  ores  are 
carefully  reported  by  die  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Association.  There  were  in  1909,  in  the 
United  States,  approximately  450  blast  furnaces, 
whose  agg^^te  reported  capadty  amounted  to 
over  25,000,000  long  tons  of  iron,  but  as  all 
of  these  furnaces  are  not  active  at  one  time  (25 
per  cent  bdng  often  idle,  and  sometimes  40 
per  cent),  the  total  annual  output  is  the  only 
practical  gauge  of  the  industry.  In  1914,  which 
was  a  year  of  depression,  284  furnaces,  belonging 
to  160  concerns,  raiorted  a  pig  iron  production 
of  23,269.731  tons  valued  at  $312,639,706;  die 
other  products  of  diese  establishments  brought 
thdr  total  product  up  to  a  valuation  of  $317,- 
559,053.  The  year  1915  saw  a  recovery  of  pig 
iron  production,  which  rose  to  29,91^13  tons, 
or  a  gain  of  16.6  per  cent  over  1909.  About  a 
third  of  the  country's  blast  furnaces  are  in 
Pennsylvania,  about  one-fifth  in  Ohio,  other 
States  having  an  important  share  in  the  indus* 
try  bein^  Alabama,  Michigan,  Illinois,  New 
York,  Virginia,  Teanessee  and  Wisconsm.  Of 
the  pig  iron  produced  34  per  cent  is  hessemer 
or  low  phos^oms,  40  per  cent  basic  and  19 
per  cent  foundry. 

There  are  a  little  more  dian  200  plants  in 
the  United  States  manufacturing  pig  iron.  In 
1916  it  is  estimated  that  they  gfave  employment 
to  about  45,000  men,  paying  out  waives  of  about 
$33,000^000;  and  adding  afmost  $100^000^000  to 
die  value  ol  the  ore-and  materials  huidled^  See 
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Steel;  laoK  and  Stkbl;  Fouinaty  Practice; 
Blast  Fitsnace  Practice,  M<xsbn. 

BLAST  FURNACE  GAS  ENGINE.  See 

Inteknal  Coubustiok'  Ehgike. 

BLAST  FURNACE  PRACTICE,  Modern. 

The  first  requisite  For  the  conduct  of  blast 
furnace  practice  is  equiptnenL 

The  construction  of  the  Duquesne  blast  fur- 
naces in  1902  and  1903  marked  a  ereat  advance 
in  the  evolution  of  the  modern  blast  furnace, 
for  the  labor  of  filling  the  furnaces,  fonnerly 
done  t>]f  hand,  was  performed  mechanically  and 
thdr  size  far  exceeded  any  previoushr  built 
The  capacity  of  600  tons  per  day  was  fully  50 
per  cent  greater  than  any  other  furnace  produc- 
tion at  that  time.  These  furnaces  were  100 
feet  high  and  were  equipped  with  powerful 
blowing  engines  of  large  capacity. 

The  ore  was  handled  in  and  out.  of  stock 
pile  mechanically  by  means  of  a  large  gantry' 
crane  equipped  with  a  scraper  bucket  spanning 
the  ore  yard.  The  stock  house  was  equipped 
with  steel  bins  for  ore,  stone  and  coke,  and  the 
furnaces  were  filled  by  an  inclined  hoist,  op- 
erating a  cylindrical  bucket,  which  was  depos- 
ited in  the  stock  house  on  a  low  car  and  trans- 
ferred to  the      chutes  for  filling. 

This  bucket  was  closed  by  a  bell,  to  the  rod 
of  which  the  hoist  rope  was  hooked,  when  the 
tub  was  hoisted,  and  this  bell  when  lowered  on 
top  dischai^ed  the  contents  automatically  into 
t]be  receiving  hopper,  thus  forming  a  complete 
ring  in  layers  of  material  in  this  hopper  each 
time  a  tub  was  hoisted. 

The  success  of  these  stacks  was  followed 
rapidly  by  the  construction  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  of  stacks  of  similar  dimensions  but 
differing  somewhat  in  equipment,  particularly  in 
the  charging  mechanism,  These  furnaces  for  a 
while. gave  good  results  but  later  were  a  grave 
disappointment,  owing  to  the  almost  universal 
failure  of  their  linuigs  after  a  few  months'  op- 
eration, while  the  Duquesne  fnmaces  made  over 
1,000,000  tons  on  their  first  lining,  a  result  due 
to  the  good  distribution  obtained  by  the  me- 
chanical charging  apparatus  installed  at  the 
Duquesne  Works.  As  a  result,  charging  mech- 
anisms have  been  generally  improved,  and  still 
larger  furnaces  are  being  erected. 

The  hmst  and  distributing  mechanism  in- 
stalled at  Duquesne  seemed  to  en^neers,  when 
built,  more  complicated  and  expensive  than  was 
necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  they  aimed  to 
make  a  still  greater  reduction  in  the  labor  em- 
ployed, but  some  failed  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  good  stodc  distnbution  on  top  of 
the  furnace  and  how  it  was  accomplished  by 
the  Duquesne  design. 

The  usual  construction  now  adopted  for 
charging  the  furnace  is  mechanical  stock  lund- 
ling,  storage  Mns  and  skip  hoists  equi^ed  with 
single  or  double  skips.  These  dumping  skips 
are  resjionsible  for  the  short  life  of  the  fur- 
nace linings,  for  in  discharging  their  toad  on 
top  of  the  furnace  diey  cause  a  sorting  of  the 
stock,  the  finer  parts  dropping  down  near  the 
dumping  point  of  the  skip  and  the  lumps  going 
farthest  away.  It  is  quite  possible  to  obtain 
a  uniform  layer  in  the  furnace  of  coke,  fime- 
Stone  and  ore,  but  the  fact  that  more  of  the 
lamps  went  to  the  side  of  the  furnace  farthest 
from  the  slcip  made  the  gases  channel  on  that 
side  and  ^us  cut  the  inwall  by  concentratiiiff 


the  smeltiiuf  action  to  that  side  of  fuma^ 
Good  stock  distribution  may  be  obtained 
mechanically  filled  furnaces  provided  with  any 
kind  of  skip  hoists  by  the  use  of  the  rotary  dis- 
tributor, of  which  there  are  three  distinct  types. 

From  the  bins,. a  lariy  should  we^  and 
deliver  the  stock  to  the  skip  at  the  foot  of  the 
incUned  furnace  hoist 

When  the*plant  is  located  on  navigable  water 
and  receives  its  ore  that  way,  the  iuiloaditu| 
machines  operating  grab  buckets  are  arraaged 
to  deliver  the  material  into  the  stock  pues, 
from  whence  it  is  recovered  by  another  gr^ 
budcet  operated  bry  a  gantry  crane  spanning  the 
ore  yard  and  deliveiing  its  load  into  an  elec- 
trically driven  transfer  car  serving  the  stodt 
bins.  When  two  or  more  large  furnaces  are 
located  away  from  navigable  water,  and  hence 
receiving  all  the  stock  by  rail,  a  mechanical  car 
dumper  is  an  economy. 

Considering  next  the  power  equijMaent  the 
water  tube  boiler  gives  the  best  results  wiUt 
waste  gas  as  a  fuel,  but,  for  more  than  two 
furnaces,  much  greater  economy  is  obtained  by 
burning  the  gas  direct  in  the  cylinder  of  the 
gas  engine  and  thus  furnishing  the  electric 
power  required  to  drive  auxiliary  machinery 
about  the  plant  and  in  the  gas-dnven  blowing 
engine  the  blast  required  for  Ae  furnace.  In 
plants  where  (he  water-tube  bmler  is  sttU  in 
use,  the  steam  engines  we  componaded  and  the 
eidiaust  steam  condensed  in  a  central  condenser 
of  large  capacity. 

Furnace  gas  is  made  much  more  efficient 
under  boilers  if  cleaned  before  use,  and,  if  go- 
ing to  internal-combustion  engines,  a  thorough 
cleaning  is  absolutely  necessary. 

For  use  under  boilers,  the  cleaning  may  be 
effected  by  the  wet  dust  catcher  of  the  contact 
type  where  the  gas  is  rqwatedly  directed  against 
a  surface  of  water  kept  clean  by  circulation. 

Such  dust  catchers  remove  95  per  cent  of 
the  solid  matter  in  the  gas,  absorbing  less  dian 
1  per  cent  of  moisture  and  reducing  tne  temper- 
ature about  5  per  cent 

Dry  Blast — No  furnace  plant  to-day  is 
complete  without  some  means  of  regulating  the 
amount  of  moisture  admitted  into  the  furnace 
in  the  Mart,  and  die  most  satisfactory  way  to 
do  ^s  is  to  reduce  the  amount  to  the  lowest 
possible  minimum.  This  is  accomplished  Ijy 
refrigeration  of  the  air  admitted  to  the  air 
cylinders  of  the  blowing  engines,  a  process  pat- 
ented James  Gayley  and  accomplishing 
greater  economical  results  than  was  estimated 
possible  in  that  Erection. 

In  the  Gayley  process  the  air  is  passed  in 
contact  with  cold  pipes  to  relieve  it  of  moisture 
by  freezing.  The  diy  air  tiius  made  is  then 
blown  through  the  tuyeres.  When  it  is  re- 
membered tfiat  in  a  large  modem  blast  furnace, 
such  as  those  used  in  the  Pittsburg^i  district 
about  40,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  is 
required  to  muntain  the  tremendous  combus- 
tion, it  is  easy  to  understand  that  on  days  when 
the  humidity  ts  hi^  several  hundred  gallons 
of  water  per  hour  will  be  carried  into  the  fur- 
nace if  undried  air  is  supplied.  This  water 
has  to  be  steamed  and  decomposed,  imposing 
a  burden  of  wasted  energy  on  the  furnace. 
The  critical  point  of  temperature  in  the  blast 
furnace  is  about  2750"  F.  If  damp  air  is  sup- 
plied at  a  temperature  of  1500*,  large  fuel  con- 
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soinption  is  needed  to  maiiitatn  temperature 
above  the  critical  point  at  which  the  iron  is 
fused.  With  perfectly  dry  air  at  2000"  F.  the 
demand  upon  the  coke  fuel  is  matlcedlT  les- 
sened. Not  <Hily  is  fuel  saved,  but  a  nig^r 
tenqtemture  Is  m  cauly  made  that  tendency 
to  slow  down  is  removed  and  prodoction  fan 
creased.  There  is  a  wider  workmg  margin  of 
temperature.  Hearth  temperature  with  ordi- 
nary hot  blast  is  about  1600  B.  T.  U.  per  pound 
of  coke;  with  50  per  cent  of  oxygen  it  rises 
to  about  2400  B.  T.  U,  so  that  with  50  per 
cent  oxygen  blast  an  ore  that  would  use  2,100 
pounds  of  coke  is  fused  with  1,400  poun^. 

Iron  Om. —  Sudi  ores  are  sadted  when 
containing  from  40  per  cent  and  tipwards  of 
iron,  andC  in  case  of  calcareous  ores,  even 
lower  grade  material  has  been  treated  profit- 
ably,  but  the  costs  of  manufacture  increase 
very  rapidly  as  the  yield  of  metallie  iron  drops 
in  the  mixture.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to 
give  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  ore 
before  smelting,  with  the  view  of  removing 
objectionable  elements.  This  concentration  fre- 
quently removes  considerable  phos^orus  whtdi 
is  practically  unaffected  by  the  smiting  process, 
and  occasionally  reduces  the  sulphur,  which  is 
always  a  difficult  and  expensive  element  to 
remove. 

In  concentration,  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
crush  fine,  and,  as  the  ore  grains  decrease  in 
size  below  what  would  sta^  on  a  6(VmeBh  sieve, 
the  difficulty  of  smelting  mcrease8|  hence  two 
methods  ate  used  to  a^j^mn^rate  this  fine  prod- 
uct and  thus  render  it  'more  easily  and  eco- 
nomically smelted. 

One  IS  luiquetting  dther  with  or  wl^ut 
binder ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  necessary  to  bum 
the  product  in  a  continuous  furnace.  The  other 
is  nodulizing,  that  is,  agglomerating  by  use  oi 
the  rotary  lain.  This  latter  process  practically 
removes  all  the  sulphur  that  occasions  any 
trouble  in  the  smelting,  bre^n^  up  suli^tes 
as  wdl  as  sulphides.  Ores  carrying  6  per  cent 
of  snlfAinr  contain,  after  sudi  treatment,  leas 
than  3-10  of  1  per  cent.  Some  ores,  ptinapal^ 
die  soft  brown  hematites,  found  quite  abun- 
dantly in  the  Southern  States,  are  best  concen- 
trated by  washing. 

Puels. —  For  ttie  blast  furnace,  coke  (q.v.) 
is  to-day  the  most  commonly  used,  on  account 
of  the  wide  distribution  of  coking  coals,  but 
anthracite  is  still  used  largely  by  the  plants 
within  eas>r  radius  of  the  anmradte  fields  of 
Pennsylvania  and  charcoal  is  stiU  used  where 
timber  is  abundant. 

The  development  of  the  retort  oven,  partic- 
ular^ with  the  saving  of  by-products,  has  made 
possible  the  coking  of  coat  that  is  practicany 
non-coking  in  the  ordinary  beehive  oven.  At 
the  same  time,  it  has  reduced  the  cost  of  ced- 
ing considerably,  depending  upon  the  nature  of 
the  coal  and  the  market  value  of  the  by-prod- 
ucts at  the  ovens. 

Widi  fuel,  as  with  ores,  it  is  important  to 
eliminate  earaiy  impurities  before  the  smelt- 
ing operation.  It  is  therefore  found  advanta- 
geous to  wash  coal  that  is  high  in  sulphur 
and  ash. 

B^-product  coke  lacks  the  silvery  color  of 
beehive  coke  and  is  not  quite  as  efficient  in  the 
blast  furnace,  pound  for  pound  of  the  carbon 
contents.  It  is  also  frequently  hi^  in  mcnatura, 


due  to  faulty  methods  of  quenching.  But  since 
the  advent  of  higher  blast  temperatures  these 
disadvantages  are  largely  overcome  and  the  use 
of  this  coke  increases. 

In  order  of  efiicienQr  in  the  blast  funuK^ 
diarcoal  comes  first,  next  anthracite,  beehive 
coke,  retort  coke. 

Small  furnaces  oiterate  widi  lower  fuel  con- 
suniptiott  on  anthracite  than  on  coke,  and  it  is 
always  necessary  to  listen  the  burden  when 
changing  such  furnaces  from  anthracite  to  coke 
fuel.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  fuel  with 
hi^  combined  carbon  is  more  efficient  in  the 
blast  furnace  than  one  of  lower  carbon  content 
For  example,  the  best  coke  from  the  Pocahon- 
tas region  is  more  efficient  Uian  Uie  best  Con- 
nellsville;  the  former,  while  a  soft  coke,  has 
from  5  to  7  per  cent  of  ash,  while  the  latter, 
although  hard  and  silvery,  hias  from  10  to  12 
per  cent  of  ash. 

Flnxet. —  Purity  is  here  a  desideratum  as 
welt  as  in  ores  and  fuels,  but  the  only  way  it 
can  be  obtained  is  by  choosing  as  pure  a  de- 
posit as  possible,  then  strip  off  the  oveiiyiiq; 
earth  carefully  and,  in  quarrying^  throw  out 
stratas  or  dykes  of  silicious  matenaL 

It  is  important  that  the  flux  for  die  furnace 
be  cru^ed  to  conform  with  the  average  of  the 
stock,  which  ordinarily  means  broken  to  pass 
a  three-inch  ring. 

Both  dolomite  and  caldte  are  used  as  flux; 
the  latter  is  a  more  active  desulphurizing  agent 
but  does  not  make  as  fluid  a  slag,  and  this  lack 
of  flui<fity  offsets  to  a  large  extent  its  greater 
affinity  for  sulphur.  The  greater  fusiUHty 
of  dolomite  slag  increases  uie  opportunitiea 
of  caldtun  present  to  ccmibine  with  the  sulphur, 
and  hence,  as  a  rule,  one  flux  is  as  efficient  as 
the  other,  as  a  purifying  agent  in  the  blast 
furnace  process. 

Throughout  the  South  dolomite  is  used  when 
basic  pig  is  desired  and  caldte  when  foundry 
iron  is  sought.  In  other  words,  dolomite  _i$ 
found  to  give  low  sUcon  and  low  sulphur,  ^idiile 
caldte  gives  hi^er  siliom  in  the  pig. 

Blast  Haatrng."  Each  furnace  ahonld  be 
equipped  with  blowing  engines  capabde  of  deHv- 
ering  the  full  quota  of  air  at  30  pounds  pressure; 
if  necessary,  and  provided  with  governors  to 
give  a  constant  speed  without  regard  to  the. 
pressure  of  the  t^st.  This  practice  has  been 
one  important  cause  of  the  very  laige  produc- 
tion oUained  for  American  blast  furnaces,  and 
has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  En^sh  iron 
masters  after  remodeling  their  irfants. 

The  volume  of  the  blast  required  for  a  mod- 
em stack  is  8S  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each 
ton  of  pig  made  per  24  hours,  and  w«g^s 
nearly  one  and  one-half  times  all  the  solid 
materials  charged  into  die  furnace,  hence  aity 
variations  in  the  qtEmtity  or  temperature  of 
this  blast  acts  quickly  upon  the  smelting  process 
goii^r  on  in  the  furnace. 

In  the  desire  to  return  as  much  heat  as  pos- 
sible to  the  furnace,  the  use  of  the  iron-pipe 
stove,  where  the  maximum  temperature  of  the 
blast  is  limited  to  950°  F.,  has  been  superseded 
by  the  firdnick  stove,  where  the  temperature 
is  only  limited  by  the  refractory  quality  of  the 
firebrick  lining.  The  iron-pipe  stoves  have  the 
advantage  of  maintaining  a  nearly  constant 
temperature  of  the  blast  so  long  as  there  is 
gas  enough  to  fulty  supply  the  Inimers  in  the 
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stove  setting,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  cool- 
ing off  very  raindly  when  bUst  is  taken  off 
die  furnace  for  any  purpose.  Firebrick  stoves 
drop  in  temperature  from  50°  to  250°  F.  from 
the  banning  to  the  end  of  an  hour's  blow, 
the  usual  period,  but  hold  their  heat  when 
closed  up  tightly  during  a  shut-down  of  the 
furnace  for  a  short  period. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  maintain  the  temper- 
ature of  the  stoves  200°  hotter  than  the  blast 
goii^  into  the  furnace  as  a  reserve  to  be  called 
npoii  should  the  furnace  tarn  cold.  With 
blast  at  constant  volume  and  temperature  there 
is  still  another  variable  which  needs  controllii^, 
and  that  is  the  humidity  of  this  blast 

The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  may  vary 
from  nine  grains  in  the  summer  to  as  low  as 
one  grain  in  the  winter,  and  between  these 
extremes  the  humidity  varies  widely  and 
rajHdly  during  even  a  tew  hours  of  any  day. 
Just  the  importance  of  this  variable  to  furnace 
operation  was  never  demonstrated  until  Mr. 
James  Gayley  constructed  at  the  Isabella  fur- 
naces in  the  year  1904  his  desicating  apparatus 
to  furnish  dry  air  for  that  plant  This  trial 
showed  that  with  blast  at  less  than  two  grains 
of  moisture  per  cubic  foot  a  saving  of  20  per 
cent  of  the  fuel  required  per  ton  of  coke  was 
effected. 

Gas. — The  waste  gases  issuit^  from  the 
furnace  consist  prind|)ally  of  nitrogen,  carbonic 
oxide  (CO),  carbomc  add  (COk)  and  water 
in  the  form  of  steam., 

The  ratio  CO  and  Cd  indicates  the  char- 
acter of  the  combustion  taking  place  in  the  fur- 
nace hearth,  the  larger  percentage  of  COi, 
the  better  the  combustion  and  the  lower  the 
fuel  consumption.  A  good  average  ratio  for 
the  United  States  is  CO-2  and  C0i-1,  that  is 
(2  to  1).  In  rare  instances  it  has  been  as  low 
as  1^  to  1,  but  with  a  hot  furnace  making 
foundry  or  hig&  silicon  pig,  it  may  reach  4  to  1, 
or  in  speigle  manufacture  from  10  to  15  to  1, 
depending  on  the  mixture  being  smelted. 

To  obtain  the  maximum  economy  in  iron 
smelting,  every  effort  is  made  to  utiHze  the  heat 
units  escaping  in  the  waste  gases.  This  is  ac- 
complished in  two  ways.  One  portion  is  used 
in  heating  the  Uast,  as  already  described,  and 
the  remainder  is  burned  for  power,  either  under 
vater-tuhe  boilers,  for  the  generation  of  steam, 
or  in  the  cylinder  of  gas  engines,  about  65  per 
cent  of  the  total  waste  gas  produced  being  usu- 
ally available  for  this  purpose,  and  the  b^ance, 
35  per  cent,  going  into  the  stoves  for  heating 
the  blast.- 

The  modem  furnace  is  a  large  producer  of 
power  in  excess  of  its  own  requirements,  es- 
pecially when  the  is  utilized  in  gas-driven 
et^nes.  Such  engines  may  furnish  the'  blast 
required  and  electrical  energy  for  distribution 
about  the  furnaces,  providing  also  an  excess 
for  sale  or  distribution  elsewhere^  amounting  to 
800  H.P.  per  ton  of  pig  per  hour. 

Cinder  or  Slag.— This  by-product  in  the 
manufacture  of  pig  iron  is  a  silicate  of  the 
oxides  of  the  metals  not  reduced  in  the  process. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize 
&is  material,  and  it  is  quite  extensively  used 
for  road-malonp;  and  for  railroad  ballast.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  frequently  run  when  hot  onto 
an  endless  chain  of  cast-iron  pans  and  dis- 
charged, broken  and  chilled,  in  cars  for  distri- 


bution. This  metiiod  has  the  advantage  of  mak- 
ing the  surface  of  the  shig  vitreous  and  ti^ns 
impervious  to  water. 

The  most  remunerative  use  for  furnace  slag 
of  certain  composition  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
slag  cement  For  this  purpose  the  slag  must 
not  be  over  4  per  cent  in  ma^esia  and  from  12 
to  14  per  cent  in  alumina.  Two  lands  of  slag 
cement  are  manufactured,  the  ordinary  Puzzo- 
Ian,  made  direct  from  the  slag  without  rebuni- 
ing;  and  slag  Portland  cement  made  by  dinker- 
ing  the  slag  in  a  rotanr  kiln  and  dien  grinding. 
^^%e^  slag  is  intended  for  cement  purposes  it 
is  ^nulated,  that  i^  run  while  hot  into  water, 
which  breaks  it  up  in  the  form  of  sand.  Such 
material  is  also  useful  to  replace  sand  in  mak- 
ing concrete. 

The  quantity  of  slag  made  per  ton  of  pig 
produced  varies  frcMn  600  pounds  per  gross  ton 
oi  fig  to  3,000  pounds  and  over.  The  slag  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  quality  of  me  pig 
made  and  is  one  of  the  great  purifying  agents 
of  the  blast  furnace.  The  greater  part  of  the 
furnace  sl^  produced  however,  is  unutilized 
and  is  usually  tapped  into  iron  cars,  called 
ladles,  and  hauled  m  the  fluid  state  to  the  bank, 
where  it  is  poured  out. 

Modem  practice  seeks  to  reduce  the  loss  of 
iron  in  slag,  which  is  considerable,  consisting 
in  part  of  metal  chemically  held  in  the  sla^  as 
a  leso  oxide;  and  fine  shots  oi  metallic  iron 
suspended  in  the  slw. 

Iron  Product^This  metal  is  a  crude  car- 
hide  of  iron,  containing  about  94  per  cent  of 
metallic  iron,  from  3.25  per  cent  to  3.75  per 
cent  of  carbon  and  graphite,  silicon  varying 
usually  from  ^  per  cent  to  4  per  cent  and 
sulphur  usually  from  .01  per  cent  to  .10  per 
cent  while  the  phosphorus  in  Bessemer  jag 
is  less  than  .10  per  cent  and  in  low  i^OEfi^rus 
pig  down  to  .03  per  cent  and  in  basic  from  .10 
per  cent  to  3  or  4  per  cent  depending  on  the 
ores  used.  In  the  manufacture  of  {Hg  iron,  it 
is  possible  to  vaiy  the  percentage  of  carbon 
somewhat  and  the  proportions  of  carbon  to 
graphite. 

It  is  also  possible  to  control  the  sulphur,  and 
the  silicon,  but  the  pho9i)horus  must  be  con- 
trolled solely  by  the  choice  of  the  materials 
charged.  This  dtoice  also  influences  the  for- 
mation of  other  elcraents  under  discusskui,  but 
in  case  of  phosi&orus,  it  is  Uie  oiUy  means  for 
effecting  such  control  or  regulation. 

Practically  all  of  the  phosphorus  contained  in 
the  fuel  flux  and  ore  passes  into  the  product, 
except  a  loss  when  making  iu^  silicon  foundry 
iron  of  about  7  per  cent  by  volatilization,  and 
this  loss  may  be  increased  to  10  per  cent  in 
the  manufacture  of  speigle. 

The  usual  way  of  haudlinp  the  pig  product 
is  to  run  the  me^  while  hot  uto  mouw  made 
in  sand,  forming  a  runner  called  a  sow  and 
short  brandies  about  three  feet  long;  called 
pigs. 

In  case  of  gray  iron,  this  metal  is  broken 
hot  when  it  has  first  solidified,  and  then  cooled 
with  water  and  loaded  into  cars.  This  iron  has 
considerable  sand  adhering  to  the  surface  of 
the  pigs,  and  for  that  reason  is  unsuited  to 
melt  in  the  open  hearth  furnace,  where  the 
tiniii^  is  made  of  basic  material.  In  order  to 
obtain  iron  free  from  sand,  and  to  reduce  the 
arduous  wortc  of  breaking  tliia  product  hot,  and 
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carrying  same  by  hand  into  cars  for  shipment, 
varioas  devices  nave  been  constructed. 

Tlte  Uehling  jfig  madiine  is  the  most  com- 
mon device  employed  to  make  sandless  pig.  It 
consists  of  an  endless  chain  of  moulds,  which 
are  filled  at  one  point  and,  after  spraying  with 
water,  disdiarge  the  pig  into  a  transverse  fan 
conveyer,  which  cames  the  pig  under  water, 
where  it  is  thoroughly  cooled  and  afterward 
is  delivered  into  cars  for  shipment 

Another  form  is -provided  with  moulds  and 
pans  made  of  soft  flange  steel,  and  th^  when 
filled  pass  into  a  tame  where  Ihey  are  snb< 
merged,  the  metal  cooled  and  then  delivered 
into  cars.  Still  another  form  consists  of  a  sub< 
stantial  turntable  on  which  the  moulds  are 
mounted. 

When  it  is  not  necessary  to  obtain  sandless 
pig,  the  mechanical  pi^  breaker  is  nsed.  In  the 
operation  of  this  device  the  metal  is  cast  in 
sand  and  the  whole  bed  is  removed  mechan- 
ically by  a  travelii:^  crane  or  trolley  to  the 
breaker,  where  the  ings  are  brolnn  and  fall 
into  cars. 

With  the  pig  machines  die  metal  must  be 
first  run  into  cars  or  ladles',  from  which  it  is 

foured  into  the  machine;  but  with  the  pig 
reaker  no  ladles  are  required,  the  metal  gome 
direct  into  sand  beds,  as  when  it  is  to  be  handled 
by  hand.  Sandless  pig  may  also  be  obtained 
by  equipping  the  cast  house  with  cast  iron 
moulds  or  *aulls,*  which  are  washed  with  loam 
while  hot,  thus  maldng  it  easy  to  lift  the  pig 
when  it  is  cooled. 

Blast  Furnace  Lines.— In  the  blast  furnace 
tibe  hearth  represents  the  grate  surface,  and  its 
area  determines  the  amount  of  fuel  burned  per 
unit  of  tim^  hence,  the  production  of  the  fur- 
naccL  The  top  of  the  furnace  controls  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  charged  materials,  and  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  working  of  the  fur- 
nace, the  character  of  the  combustion  taking 
place  in  the  hearth,  and  hcnce^  the  burden  or 
amount  of  charge  the  ccAce  unit  is  capable  of 
carrying  in  smelting. 

"Hie  bosh  determines  to  a  large  extent,  de- 
pending upon  its  height  and  angle  of  slope,  the 
rej^anty  of  the  working  of  the  furnace,  1^ 
assisting  or  retarding  the  descent  of  the  charge 
in  the  smelting  zone. 

The  largest  furnaces  in  the  United  States 
are  built  with  the  hearth  and  top  diameters 
practically  equal,  17  to  18  feet,  while  the 
diameter  of  the  bosh  is  usually  22  to  23  feet, 
the  bosh  height  12  to  14  feet,  and  the  angle 
of  the  slope  approximately  78°. 

The  tendency  of  the  last  five  years  has  been 
to  increase  the  furnace  diameters,  while  the 
bosh  has  been  sli^tly  lowered  in  proportional 
he^t.  These  changes  seem  to  cause  the  staclu 
to  work  with  greater  regularity,  and  larger  out- 
puts on  burdens  composed,  largely,  of  nne  ore, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  loss  of  ore  in  flue 
dust  has  been  materially  reduced. 

Modem  practice  aims  at  increased  efficiency 
in  all  directions.  It  seeks  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  hot  blast  stoves  by  reducing 
nuliation;  for  tlUs  panose  larger  checker  sur- 
faces are  exposed  to  the  gases  than  formerly. 
The  power  plant  utilization  of  gases  former^ 
wasted  is  gaining  more  attention.  There  is  also 
a  tendency  to  save  tfie  heat  lost  in  molten  iron 
and  slag,  by  using  it  to  raakt  steam  for  low- 


pressure  turUnes.  Recovery  of  the  flue  dust 
of  the  blast  furnace  is  more  common.  The 
distribution  of  incoming  ore  at  the  furnace  is 
fonnd  to  be  much  more  important  than  used  to 
be  supposed.  Peculiar  ores  require  to  be  di»- 
tributed  throu^  die  mass,  so  that  the  furnace 
will  have  a  tmiiorm  ore  to  work  upon  at  all 
times,  giving  a  more  constant  furnace  bur- 
den. Improved  bin  systems  are  used  for  ore, 
coke  and  limestone  flux.  It  is  now  universally 
realized  that  to  secure  steady  large  product 
Ibtre  must  be  an  even  distribution  ot  lumps 
and  fines  in  the  furnace.  This  is  accomplished 
1^  rotating  f  umaM  buckets  and  also  hy  rotating 
the  furnace  t<HiL  The  revolving  principle  secures  * 
a  spiral  distribution  of  the  lumps  and  fines. 

Workmen  are  subjected  to  less  daiwer 
around  the  blast  furnace  than  formerly.  The 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  was  the  first  to  suc- 
cessfully plug  the  tap-hole  of  a  blast  furnace 
with  a  cl^  gun,  using  the  blast  of  the  furnace 
as  power.  'Hie  gun  is  mechanically  swung  into 
position,,  so  that  no  workman  need  be  near  until 
the  hole  is  well  plugged  Other  mechanisms 
tending  to  increased  safe^  of  workmen  are  in 
use. 

David  Baker, 
CotuulUnff  Metailurgical  Engineer,  PkHadet- 
phia. 

BLASTING,  the  technkal  term  for  split- 
ting and  brealdng  up  any  object  by  means_  of 
gunpowder  or  some  other  powerful  explosive; 
The  operation,  which  is  of  extensive  use  in 
quarrying,  mining  and  other  branches  of  en- 
gineering, is  performed  by  boring  a  hole  or 
tunnel  in  the  substance  to  be  exploded,  by  means 
of  a  drill,  sometimes  called  a  jumper,  loading 
it  with  gunpowder,  and  igniting  this  by  means  ol 
a  fuse  burning  so  slowly  as  to  allow  the  parties 
employed  to  retire- to  a  safe  distance  before  the 
explosion  takes  place.  At  one  time  it  was  suj^ 
posed  that  the  force  of  the  explosion  depended 
on  the  firm  packing  of  the  gunpowder  in  the 
hole  by  means  of  small  chips  of  stone,  sand, 
etc  One  of  the  most  important  modem  im- 
provements in  blasting  is  the  firing  of  the 
chaise  bgr  electricity.  This  mode  is  especially 
applicable  to  submarine  blasting,  and  was  first 
practised  for  that  purpose  by  General  Fasley,  in 
1839.  The  only  thing  necessary  is  to  make  an 
intoTuption  in  the  conducting  wire  at  the  point 
where  the  explosive  is  placed.  In  passii^  the 
electric  current,  a  spark  produced  at  the  inter- 
ruptiott  fires  the  charge.  The  effect  being  in- 
stantaneous the  operat(»r  can  fire  any  number 
of  diarges  on  the  same  wire  simultaneously. 

Two  classes  of  eiq^sives  are  used  in  blast- 
ing: low  explosives,  fired  by  direct  ignition; 
and  hi^  explosives,  fired  by  an  intermediate 
detonator.  To  the  first  class  belong  the  ordi- 
nary blade  blasting  powders.  These  differ  from 
common  gunpowder  in  being  required  to  pro- 
duce a  more  rapid  explosion.  To  this  end  a 
larger  proportion  of  saltpetre  is  used.  The 
quickest  formula  is  76  parts  saltpetre,  nine 

flits  sttlphur  and  15  parts  charcoal,  in  use  in 
ngland  and  AmericsL  At  the  other  end  of 
the  scale  is  the  blasting  powder  of  Austria  — 
61  parts  saltoetre,  18  parts  sulphur  and  21  parts 
charcoal.  Ciiief  among  the  high  explosives  in 
use  for  blasting  is  dvnamite,  or  some  one  df 
its  many  variations.  Blasting  gelatine  and  gela- 
tine dynamite  are  also  in  favor  for,.$ertain 
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lands  of  work.  The  first  consists  of  92  parts  ol 
nitro-glycerine  and  eight  parts  of  collodion  cot- 
ton; me  second  of  80  parts  of  blasting  ^latine 
and  20  parts  of  woodpulp  or  other  similar  ab- 
sorbent Fatalities  resulting  from  blasting  in  coal 
mines  have  led  to  the  invention  of  a  series  of  ex- 
plosives known  as  ^'saf  ety  powders,"  There  are 
three  classes  of  these;  the  first  containiog  large 
quantities  of  volatile  salts  —  the  water  of  crys- 
taiUzation  of  these  salts  lessening  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  explosion,  as  with  the  ^Oliver 
Flameless  Powder."  Ine  second  class  are  the 
nitrate  of  ammonia  powders,  which  give  very 
little  flame.  The  third  class  are  nitro-glycerine 
powders  in  vrhich  the  explosive  is  so  combined 
with  other  ingredients  as  to  give  a  veiy  short 
flame  and  a  low  temperature,  as  with  *Cai^ 
bonite.*  As  compared  with  black  powder,  car- 
bonite  may  be  used  with  the  same  degree  of 
safety  in  loads  of  2(K)  pounds  as  with  one  pound 
of  common  black  blasting  powder. 

In  mining  work  single-hand  boring  is  the 
common  practice  —  that  is,  each  miner  holds 
his  own  (kill  as  well  as  striking  with  the  ham- 
mer. In  quarrie^  however,  and  large  excava- 
tion work  sets  of  two  or  three  men  work  to- 
gedier,  one  handling  the  drill  and  the  others 
striking.  Where  the  holes  are  very  de^  the 
weight  of  a  long  drill  rod  is  suflicient  without 
the  hammer,  the  rod  being  lifted  two  or  three ' 
feet  and  allowed  to  fall.  After  each  blow  the 
drill  is  lifted  a  little  and  turned  in  the  hole: 
The  dust  is  frequently  lifted  out  to  prevent 
choking.  A  better  plan  is  to  introduce  a  small 
running  stream  of  water.  For  removing  small 
volumes  of  rock  in  mines,  quarries  and  other 
engineering  enterprises  at  a  single  blast,  small- 
shot  blasting  is  the  most  common  method  em- 
ployed. This  consists  of  drilling  a  small  num- 
ber of  holes  in  the  rock  from  one  and  one- 
quarter  to  three  inches  in  diameter  and  from 
18  inches  to  several  feet  in  depth  which  are 
tiben  filled  with  <^amite  or  blasting-powder 
or  some  odier  safe  and  easily  handled  explosive, 
and  properly  connected  by  fuse,  or  with  a 
mi^;netD-machhie  or  electric  battery  by  electric 
wires.  The  space  above  the  explosive  is  then 
plugged  up  with  sand,  dirt,  clay  or  other  matter, 
and  the  charge  exploded.  For  breaking  the 
rock  into  small  pieces  so  as  to  be  more  easily 
removed  (as  in  excavating  for  a  foundation) 
the  holes  are  drilled  close  together  and  heavier 
<&iTged,  but  where  it  is  unnecessary  to  brewc 
into  small  pieces  (as  in  quarrying),  and  large 
shapely  masses  are  more  desirable,  the  holes  are 
drilled  in  rows  with  greater  distance  between 
and  filled  with  a  smaller  amount  of  explosive. 
This  wilt  split  the  rock  practically  along  one  line 
and  will  not  shatter  it  as  in  the  first  case.  In 
excavating  tunnels,  it  is  in  many  cases  desirable 
to  remove  a  mass  of  rock  the  size  of  the  tunnel 
cross-section,  an  object  which  is  gtoerally  ac- 
complished by  drilling  and  firing  a  small  nimi- 
ber  of  converging  holes,  thus  forming  and  re- 
moving a  cone-shaped  or  wedge-shaped  centre- 
core.  This  central  opening  thus  formed  is  en- 
larged by  drilling  and  blasting  successive  rings 
of  holes  around  it 

For  removing  vast  quantities  of  rock  or 
blowii^  up  ledges,  the  best  method  is  mine 
blasting.  For  this  purpose  shafts  are  sunk 
either  vertically,  or  horizontally,  or  both,  into 
the  ledge  to  be  removed ;  enormous  quantUies  of 
powder,  dynamite  or  other  explosives  are  placed 


at  the  bottom  or  end  of  the  shafts,  which  are 
then  closed  up  by  rocks,  earth,  etc,  and  the 
charge  is  flred  either  by  fuse  or  by  electricity, 
most  generally  the  latter. 

The  first  blasting  on  record  was  in  1627, 
in  a  mine  in  Schemnitz,  Hungary,  by  Caspar 
Weindl,  a  Tyrolese  miner.  From  that  locality 
the  practice  spread  slowly,  reaching  England 
in  1670,  and  being  introduced  in  the  Cornwall 
mines  in  1689. 

One  of  the  greatest  mine  blasting  operations 
ever  attempted  was  the  removal  of  Flood  Rock 
in  that  section  of  the  East  River,  New  York, 
known  as  Hell  Gate.  An  entrance  shaft  was 
sunk  on  the  Long  Island  shore,  from  which 
the  reef  projected.  From  this  shaft  nearly  20 
tunnels  were  bored  in  all  directions,  and  con- 
nected by  lateral  galleries.  The  rock  covered 
about  nine  acres  and  the  timnels  were  made  targe 
enough  for  the  broken  roof  to  fall  into  them 
and  leave  26  feet  of  water  in  the  channel.  The 
roof  left  above  the  tunnels  varied  from  10  to 
18  feet  in  thickness.  The  charge  consisted  of 
240,399  pounds  of  rackrock  powder  and  44,331 

eaunds  of  dynamite  distributed  in  over  46,000 
otes.  The  explosion  was  measurably  success- 
ful, the  dredging  necessary  afterward  being 
readily  accomplished.  Other  great  blasts  on 
record  are :  the  blasting  of!  of  the  face  of  the 
mountain  of  marble  at  Colonnata,  in  the  Car- 
rara district  of  Italy,  where  eight  tons  of  h^h 
explosives  distributed  in  tunnels  dislodged  600,- 
000  cubic  yards  of  marble;  a  blast  in  a  hill- 
side at  Piedra,  Cal.,  where  114,000  pounds  of 
Judson  powder  and  11,400  pounds  of  Hercules 
60  per  cent  dynamite  threw  down  35(1000  cubic 
yards  of  rock;  a  blast  at  Tennino,  Wash.,  to 
get  rock  for  a  government  jetty,  where  43,100 
pounds  of  blasting  powder  and  1,200  pounds  of 
60  per  cent  dynamite  broke  out  220,000  cubic 
yards;  and  a  blast  at  Tompkins  Cove,  N.  Y, 
where  23,575  pounds  of  60  per  cent  gelatine 
dytiamite  and  2)^550  pounds  of^ granulatcn  nitro- 
glycerine powder  broke  out  210,000  cubic  yards 
of  bluestone. 

Surface  blasting  is  generally  used  to  remove 
reefs  and  obstmctions  to  navigation,  high  ex- 
plosives such  as  dynamite,  eun-cotton  or  nitro- 
glycerine being  the  only  effective  agencies  in 
an  uncon£ned  space,  as  die  detonation  is  so 
sudden  that  the  shock  is  instantly  trans- 
mitted to  die  rock  with  whldi  it  is  in  contact 
Numerous  important  improvements  have  been 
made  tn  blasting  by  the  substitution  of  rock 
boring  machines  for  hand  labor.  Of  such  ma- 
chines, in  which  the  jumper  or  drill  is  repeatedly 
driven  against  the  rock  by  compressed  air  or 
steam,  being  also  made  to  rotate  sli^tly  at 
each  blow,  uiere  are  many  varieties. 

In  recent  years  blasting  has  been  used  scien- 
tifically in  the  improvement  of  farming  land 
Stumps  are  bloMm  out  boulders  broken  up^ 
harden  shattered,  subsoils  loosened,  drainage 
crevices  opened  in  low  and  wet  spots,  ditches 
cut  gullies  filled,  etc.  Holes  are  blasted  out 
for  setting  young  fruit  trees,  loosening  the  sub- 
soil advantageously  for  several  feet  and  old 
trees  are  restored  to  vigorous  growth  and  bear- 
ing by  the  judicious  firing  of  blasts  in  the  sub- 
soil between  old  orchard  rows.  Worn  out  land 
has  been  revitalized  by  blasts  set  15  feet  apart 
and  three  feet  deep,  at  a  cost  of  $18  per  acre, 
the  good  results  remaining  for  several  yeua. 
See  also  Explosives. 
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BihHc^yhy^  Coagrovc,  T.  T.  ^Rock  £»- 
cavatiiig  and  BlutiBg>  (PhilaiMphia  1913); 
DawrA.  W.  and  ZTW^  'Blasting  of  Rock> 

(London  1898) ;  Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  E. 
Powder  Compatqr,  'Blastins  Supplies' ; 
<Fanner»'  Handbook' ;  and  'Safety  Blasting 
E^osives>  (Wilmington,  Del,  1915);  Gutt- 
nuuin,  (Blasting>  (London  1906);  FreUni. 
C,  'Dredges  and  Dredging' — Submanne  blastr 
ing  (New  York  1912);  Weston,  £.  iL,  <Rock 
DriUs>  (New  York  1910). 

BLA8TODBRM.  See  EifwvcHJxnr. 

BLASTOMERYX.  See  Mehycodus. 

BLASTOMYCOSIS,  a  rare  skin  disease 
due  to  a  fungus  parasite.    See  Skins. 

BLATCH,  Harriet  Stanton,  American  lec- 
turer and  snnn^st :  tx  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y..  20 
Jan.  1856.  She  is  a  dau^ter  of  Hcnnr  Brow- 
Iter  and  EUzabelfa  Cady^  Stanton,  ^e  was 
graduated  at  Vassar  College  in  1878,  and  later 
studied  in  Berlin  and  Pans.  In  1882  she  was 
married  to  William  Henry  Blatch  of  Basing- 
stoke, Eiwland.  She  resided  in  Enf^d  for  20 
years  and  became  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Fabian  Society.  She  was  also  active  in  all 
women's  organizations  and  particularly  in  the 
suffrage  movement  She  assisted  Charles  Booth 
in  collecting  facts  on  village  life  in  England, 
and  her  studies  in  this  field  were  embodied  in 
a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Vassar  in 
1894.  In  America  she  has  continued  her 
mother's  work  for  the  political  enfranchise- 
ment of  women.  She  is  oresident  of  the 
League  of  Self-Supporting  Women  and  of  the 
Women's  Political  Union. 

6LATCHF0KD,  Sanrael,  jurist:  b.  New 
York,  9  March  1820;  d.  Newport,  R.  I.,  7  July 
1893.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  1837;  became  secretary  to  Gov.  W. 
H.  Seward  of  New  York,  and  practised  law  at 
Auburn,  N.  as  a  member  of  the  governor's 
firm,  1845^  In  1854  he  settled  in  New  York 
as  head  of  the  firm  of  Blatchford,  Seward  & 
Griswotd.  Though  he  attained  success  in  gen- 
eral practice,  it  was  his  application  to  admiralty 
law  that  gave  him  his  widcrst  repute.  On  3  May 
1867  he  wag  appointed  judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  Yoric;  in  March  1878,  judge  of  the 
United  States  circuit  for  the  second  drcuit ;  and 
in  March  1882  he  became  an  associate  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Cx>urt  Here  he 
continued  to  give  close  attention  to  admiralty 
cases,  and  also  rendered  important  decisions  on 
bankruptcy,  copyright,  patent  and_  libel  cases. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  learning, 
courtesy,  patience  and  skill  Publications:  ^Re- 
ixirts  of  Cases  in  Prize  in  the  Grcuit  and  Dis- 
trict Courts  for  the  Southern  IMstrict  of  New 
York  !861-«5>  (1866)  ;  'Reports  of  Cases  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Volumes 
4-6'  (1867-69)  ;  'Circuit  Court  Reports  for  the 
Second  Circuit,  1847-75>  (12  vols,  octavo): 
'Reports  of  the  Grcuit  (^urts  of  the  United 
States,  Second  Circuit,  Volumes  13-20>  (8  vols.. 
New  York  1877-83) ;  with  E.  Howland  and  E. 
R.  Olcotf,  'United  States  Dbtrict  Court  Re- 
ports (Admiralty  Cases  Decided  by  judge 
Betts)  for  the  SouAern  EKstrict  of  New  YoHc, 
1827-47'  (2  vols.  New  York). 

BLATCHLEY,  Willis  Stanly,  natuialist: 
b.  North  Madison,  Conn.,  6  Oct.  1859.  He  was 


graduated  at  Indiana  State  University  1887,  and 
was  successively  an  assistent  on  the  Arkansas 
Geological  Survey  18^90^  a  member  of  Sco- 
viUe's  scientific  expedititm  to  Mexico  1891,  and 
assistant  on'the  United  States  Fish  O)mmission 
in  1893.  In  1894  he  was  elected  State  geologist 
of  Indiana,  and  re-elected  in  1898;  1902  and 
1906.  Besides  his  annual  reports  his  scientific 
writings  include  'Gleanings  from  Nature* 
(1899);  'Locustidx  and  Blattidz  of  Indiana* 
(1892);  'Some  Indiana  Acridid%>  (1891-98); 
'A  Nature  Wooing'  (1902)  ;  'Orthoptera  of  In- 
diana* (1903);  ^Boulder  Reveries'  (1905); 
'The  Crteoptera  of  Indiana'  (1910) :  'Wood- 
land Idylls^  (1912);  'The  Indiana  Weed 
Book*  (1913) ;  'The  Rhyricophora  or  Weevib 
of  Norttieastem  America'  (1916). 

BLATTIDiB,  family  of  cursorial  Orthop- 
tera, of  which  the  ordinary  cockroach  is  the 
most  familiar.  The  family  are  the  oldest  known 
insects,  being  found  as  fossils  in  the  middle 
Silurian  deposits  of  France.    See  Gickkoacr. 

BLAU60K,  blow^&k,  or  BLUEBUCK* 
a  large  antelope  of  South  Africa  (H%ppotrag%u 
Itucopkaus).  It  was  of  a  bluish  nu^  and  had 
long,  stout  horns  which  swept  back  from  its 
forehead  like  those  of  its  relatives»  the  Isabel 
and  eauine  antelopes.  It  formerly  occurred  in 
large  herds,  but  had  a  limited  habitat,  and  is 
extinct  siiu:e  1799.  Only  five  mounted  speci- 
mens are  known,  these  may  be  seen  in  the 
museums  of  Leyden,  Paris,  Stockholm,  Upsala 
and  Vienna.  Closely  related  to  this  buck  is  the 
sable  antelope  (Hippotragus  niger)  from  the 
eastern  Transvaal  and  Mashonaland.  When 
wounded  or  brought  to  bay  it  is  a  very  danger- 
ous animal.  It  breeds  readily  in  captivity  and 
becomes  qtiite  tame.  Another  ^lecies  is  the 
equine  antelope  (//.  tmrnm*).  whose  faafastat  Is 
all  Africa  sondi  of  ttie  Sahara,  except  the 
Kongo  forest  It  is  of  a  pdc-brown  color  with 
vari-oolored  face.  Baker^  aatdope  (H.  Mtert) 
is  by  some  regarded  as  a  subspedes  of  the 
equine,  by  others  a  distinct  iqMcics. 

BLAURBR.  blow'-rir,  BLARBR.  or 
BLAARBR,  Ambrosias,  German  reformer :  k 
Constance,  12  April  1492 ;  d.  Winterthur, 
Switzerland,  6  Dec.  1564.  Tliroug^i  the  in- 
fluence of  his  brother  Thomas  he  went  over  to 
the  Reformation  party  and  went  to  Constance 
in  1522,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  introduce  the 
doctrines  of  Melanchthon  and  Luther  into  th<: 
monastery  to  which  he  then  belot^d,   He  1»- 

fan  to  preach  in  Constance  in  1S5  and  soon 
ecame  the  leader  of  the  Reformation  there. 
He  was  very  active.  He  was  at  the  colloqi^  in 
Berne  (6  Tan.  1528)  at  Memmingen  n528  and 
again  the  following  year)  ;  and  at  a  third  meet- 
ing in  the  same  place  in  1531.  Shortly  after- 
ward in  the  same  year  he  was  at  Ulm  and  after- 
ward at  two  separate  conventions  at  Cieislingep 
and  at  two  others  at  Esslingen  (1531  and  1532) : 
and  even^here  his  abili^  tA  organize  was  of 
great  value  to  the  Protestant  cause.  Hie  t<A- 
lowtng  year  he  scandalized  the  Catholic  par^ 
by  marrying  a  former  nun  (1S33).  A  year 
later  he  was  summoned  (with  Erhard  Schnepf) 
to  Wiirtemberg  by  Duke  Ulrich  and  was  sent 
to  Tubingen;  but  in  1538  he  lost  his  position 
through  court  intrieue.  He  went  to  Kempten 
and  later  to  Isny.  The  Spaniards  fiti^Qy  to6k 
Constance  (6  Aug.  1548)  and  crushed  the 
Refonnation;  and  Blaurer,  forced  to  leave* 
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went  to  Bid  (1551-59),  Leutmerken  and  Winter- 
Uiur,  where  he  preached  and  carried  on  a  very 
extensive  correspondence  with  the  leaders  of 
die  Reformation  which  had  considerable  influ- 
ence in  shaping  its  course  and  doctrine.  In 
addition  to  his  extensive  prose  works,  which 
are  all  of  an  ecclesiastical  or  doctrinal  nature, 
he  also  wrote  a  number  of  excellent  hymns. 

BLAUVBLT,  btowVilt,  Hme.  LUlian 
Evans,  American  prima  donna:  b.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y..  16  March  1874,  of  Welsh,  English  and 
Dutch  ancestry.  When  ei^ht  years  old  she 
made  her  debut  as  a  violinist  She  studied 
(voice)  with  M.  Jacques  Bouhy  of  Paris,  for 
ttiree  years.  Her  d£but  in  opera  was  made  at 
the  Theatre  de  la  Uonnaie,  Brussels,  in 
<Mireine.*  Returning  to  the  United  States,  her 
work  was  chiefly  in  concert  and  oratorio  under 
Seidl,  Thomas,  Damrosch.  etc  She  has  sung 
before  nearly  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe 
and  possesses  many  royal  decorations;  re- 
ceived decoration  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Cecilia 
in  Rome,  7  April  1901  (only  woman  ever  so 
honored) .  In  1902  sang  by  special  command  at 
Albert  Hall,  London,  Uie  Coronation  Ode,  re- 
ceiving the  coronation  medal  from  King 
Edward  VII.  Appeared  at  Royal  Coyent 
(harden  London,  in  the  roles  of  Marguerite  in 
*Faust,*  ^  Juliette  in  <Romeo  and  Juliett^* 
Zerlina  in  *Don  Giovanni'  and  Midiaela  in 
*Carmen*  in  1903;  toured  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  1904;  Germany  and  Russia  in  1905; 
and  continued  to  make  annual  appearances  ,in 
various  European  countries  until  the  summer 
of  1914  when  through  the  great  war  she  was 
not  permitted  to  fill  her  engagements. 

BLAVAT8KY,  bl^-vatslcf,  Helena  Pe- 
trovna,  Russian  theosoiphist:  b.  Ekaiteruioslav, 
Russia,  1831;  d.  London,  8  May  1891.  She 
traveled  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  succeeded 
in  entering  Tibet.  In  1873  she  came  to  the 
United  States,  founded  the  Theosophical  So- 
ciety in  New  York  and  aided  in  establishing 
The  Theosophist.  She  studied  the  East  Indian 
esoteric  doctrines  and  Buddhist  pbilosoid^, 
and  by  her  writings  contributed  to  make  this 
philosophy  popular  among  foreigners  and  In- 
cUans.   Her  miraculous  pretensions  have  been 

Sroven  impostures  by  y.  S.  Solovyoff  in  *A 
lodem  Priestess  of  Isis*  (Eng.  trans.  by_W. 
Leaf,  London  1895),  and  also  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  in 
1884.  Despite  her  imperfect  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit,  she  wrote  much  on  the  ancient  doc- 
trines of  India.  At  the  time  of  her  death  she 
had  about  100,000  followers.  She  wrote  *Isis 
Unveiled';  <The  Secret  Doctrine*:  *Key  to 
Tbcosophy.*  An  abritfement  of  her  works 
was  edited  by  Katharine  Hillard  in  English 
(New  York  1907).  Consult  Olcott,  'Old  Diary 
Leaves'  (New  York  1895).   See  .Theosophy. 

BLAYDBS,  biads,  Frederic  Henry  Mar- 
vell,  English  classical  scholar:  b.  29  Sept.  1818; 
d.  7  Sept.  1908.  He  was  graduated  at  Christ's 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1840,  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood,  and  held  the  living  of  Harring- 
worth,  Northamptonshire,  1843-86.  His  leisure 
was  absorbed  in  classical  study,  and  he  edited  a 
series  of  works,  with  critical  notes,  emenda- 
tions and  commentaries,,  elucidating  the  plays 
of  Aristc^faanes  and  S(»)hocle5.  He  recxonefl 
-lliat  he  had  given  more  than  20  years  of  lus  Ufe 


to  the  latter  author,  and,  with  intervals,  more 
than  50  years  to  the  former. 

BLAZING  STAR.  Various  hardy  peren- 
nial plants.    See  Liatris. 

BLAZONRY,  the  art  of  describing  a  coat 
of  arms  in  such  a  way  that  an  accurate  draw- 
ing may  be  made  from  the  verbal  statements 

Sven.  ^  To  do  this  a  knowledge  of  the  points  of 
e  shield  is  particularly  necessary.  Mention 
should  be  made  of  the  tmcture  or  tinctures  of 
the  field;  oi  the  charges  which  are  laid  immedi- 
ately upon  i\t  with  meir  forms  and  tinctures; 
which  is  the  principal  ordinary,  or,  if  there  is 
none,  then  wnich  covers  the  fess  point;  the 
charges  on  each  side  of  the  principal  one ;  die 
charges  on  the  central  one,  the  bordure — widi 
its  charges;  the  canton  and  chief,  with  all 
cfaaiiges  on  diem ;  and,  finals,  the  differences  or 
marks  of  the  caden^  and  die  baronet^s  badin. 
See  BtaaAuxty. 

BLEACHING,  the  process  of  decolorizing 
textile  fibres  and  fabrics,  papers,  oils,  waxes 
and  other  substances  so  as  to  leave  diem  white. 
The  operations  of  bleadung  are  essentially 
chemical,  the  whitening  being  accomplished  in 
two  ways:  (1)  By  the  oxidation  of  the  color- 
ing matter  in  the  substance  to  be  bleached  —  in 
wSch  case  the  coloring  matter  may  be  itself 
whitened  or  may  only  oe  rendered  soluble,  to 
be  afterward  washed  away;  and  (2)  by  the 
hydroHzing  of  the  coloring  matter,  so  that  it 
forms  a  wbite  or  colorless  compound,  remain- 
ing hannlesslv  in  the  substance  if  it  is  in- 
soluble: In  the  first  instance  nascent  (*oew 
bom*)  oxygen  is  the  agent  employed;  in  die 
second,  nascent  hydrogen.  Spesudng  in  a  gen- 
eral wav  the  oxidiring  processes  are  used  for 
vegetable  substances,  and  die  hydrolizing  proc- 
esses for  substances  of  animal  origin. 

The  chemical  agents  employed  in  commercial 
bleadiing  fall  naturally  into  diese  two  classes. 
Foremost  of  those  which  liberate  active  oxygen 
in  the  bleadiing  bath  is  chlorine,  either  as  such 
or  in  combination  as  hypochlorous  acid.  Prac- 
tically all  the  cotton  bleaching  in  die  United 
States  is  done  with  this  agent.  _Up  to  a  very 
recent  period  the  form  in  which  it  was  applied 
was  as  the  so-called  ^bleaching  powder,*  a 
chloride  of  lime.  The  conmieraal  production 
of  Uguefied  dUoiine  has  led  to  the  preferable 
use  of  sodium  hypodilorite,  formed  in  the  bath 
by  passing  into  a  solution  of  soda  ash  or  soda 
caustic  the  gaseous  chlorine  which  vaporizes 
from  the  liquid  form  when  the  pressure  is  re- 
leased. This  gives  a  clear  solution  free  from 
the  very  objectionable  sediment  common  to  the 
lime  bath.  Other  oxidizing  agents  in  large  use 
arc  the  peroxides  of  hydrogen  and  sodium. 
Both  of  these  are  very  unstable,  and  require  to 
be  kept  cold  and  in  the  dark  until  used.  When 
wanned  they  give  up  their  loosely  combined 
oxygen.  Sodium  perborate  is  a  substance  of 
similar  properties.  Ozone,  formed  by  passii^ 
a  silent  electric  discharge  through  confined  air, 
is  an  effective  bleaching  agent  especially  for 
yams;  it  is  discharged  into  the  bath  as  it  is 
made.  The  so-called  electrolytic  process  con- 
^sts  in  decomposing  a  bath  of  sodium  chloride 
in  which  the  goods  to  be  bleached  are  immersed, 
bv  the  passage  of  an  electric  current.  The 
■oilorine  made  hi  this  wajr  costs  about  one-fifth 
as   much  as  that  obtained  from  bleaching 
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powder.  Potadi  permanganate  is  another 
oxklixing  agent  used  extensively  for  bleaching 
straw,  jute  and  even  ivory.  These  substances 
aaiuire  a  brownish  color  in  the  process,  btit 
this  disappears  in  a  bath  of  sodnim  tAsuli^ite. 

The  agents  used  in  bleaching  by  the  action 
of  free'  hydrogen  in  the  bath  are  sulphur  diox- 
ide, the  bisulphites  of  soda  and  potash,  and  the 
alkali  hyposulphites. 

Bleaching  is  now  a  very  different  procedure 
from  what  it  was  in  the  18th  century.  At  that 
period  several  months  were  required  to  bleach 
a  ^ece  of  doth.  Manufactured  linens  were 
then  sent  the  shipload  to  Holland  in  the 
soring  of  the  year,  to  be  bleached  on  the  grassy 
pJains  of  that  rountiT,  not  to  be  returned  until 
fall.  The  process  there  consisted  in  boiling 
repeatedly  at  intervals  in  caustics  and  lyes,  and 
exposing  the  fabrics  to  the  sunlight  between 
the  boilings.  After  the  discovery  of  the  bleach- 
ing  properties  of  chlorine  gas  1^  BerthoUet  in 
I?90t  the  time  required  for  bleaching  was  re- 
(hiced  from  sever^  months  to  a  few  oays.  To 
some  extent,  however,  the  old  processes  are  still 
continued  in  certain  localities. 

In  modem  bleacheries  the  process  is  two- 
fold: First,  a  preliminary  cleansing  of  the  ma- 
terial to  be  bleached ;  second,  the  actual  whiten- 
ing. 

In  the  case  of  fabrics  the  procedure  in  the 
bleacliing  of  cotton  doUi  may  be  ated  as  a 
ty^cal  example.  The  steps  are  nine  in  number, 
as  follows:  (1)  Singeing j  (2)  steering;  (3) 
boiKng  with  lime;  (4)  souring;  (5)  boiling  with 
soap;  (6)  boiling  with  lye;  (7)  chemicking; 
(8)  souring;  (9)  washing  thoroughly. 
•  The  singeing  is  to  remove  the  long  fibres 
which  protrude  from  the  surface  of  the  cloCh 
and  make  it  woolly.  It  is  done  by  rapidly  pass- 
ing the  doth  very  dose  to  a  gas  flame.  Steep- 
ing is  for  the  purpose  of  fermenting  certain 
organic  substances  in  the  walls  of  the  fibre,  and 
thus  rendering  tiiem  soluble.  It  is  carried  on 
with  warm  water  (140°  F.)  for  from  18  to  24 
hours,  and  in  some  bleacheries  diastase  is 
added  to  the  bath  to  hasten  the  fermentati(Hi. 
The  cloth  is  well  washed,  and  tlieu  boiled  for 
12  hours  in  milk  of  lime.  This  is  to  break 
down  certain  refractory  compounds  which  were 
not  affected  by  the  ferment  Aseain  the  cloth  is 
washed,  and  uen  placed  in  the  ''sour.'  This  is 
a  bath  con^inin^  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dis- 
solves any  partides  of  lime  remaining  in, the 
fibres.  This  occupies  six  to  d^t  hours  and 
then  another  washing  ensues.  There  still  re- 
main, however,  substances  which  the  lime  did 
not  remove,  and  these  are  attacked  with  a  ''soap 
boil''  in  which  the  active  ingredient  is  a  soda- 
ash  and  resin  soap.  The  boiling  in  this  bath 
is  continued  from  six  to  dgtit  hours,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  another  washing.  The  next  boiling  is 
•Still  a  part  of  the  cleansing  process,  and  is  done 
with  a  mixture  of  caustic  soda  and  potash  lye  in 
solution.  _  When  the  cloth  has  been  well  washed 
again  it  is  ready  for  the  bleaching  proper,  and 
goes  into  the  Srhemic.^  In  most  bleaching 
plants  this  chemic  will  be  made  of  bleadiitu' 
powder  (hypodilorite  of  lime)  with  a  little  add 
added.  The  chemical  action  which  takes  place 
is  the  setting  free  of  hypochlorous  add  in  tiie 
bath,  and  this  substance  in  the  presence  of 
organic  matter  (in  this  case  the  aitton  fibre) 
parts  irith  its  loosely  combined  oxygen,  whtcn 
ccmUnes  witii  the  auormg  matter  remaming  in 


the  fibre,  and  either  forms  a  soluble  oxide 
which  ts  washed  out  subsequently,  or  turns  it 
into  a  white  or  colorless  compound,  which  is 
not  objectioiiable.  The  diemickii%  requires 
from  SIX  to  dght  hours.  The  fabric  is  thai 
wa^ed.  and  placed  in  a  *sour*  made  this  time 
with  dilute  snlphuric  acid.  It  is  left  here  until 
every  trace  of  lime  has  been  dissolved  out,  and 
then  the  cloth  receives  a  final  and  prolon^d 
washing,  or  rather,  series  of  washings  in  which 
one  contains  a  little  softening  soap,  and  another 
a  weak  bluing.  It  ihen  goes  to  the  drying 
house  as  finished. 

The  bleaching  of  linen  follows  closely  die 
process  used  for  cotton,  but  the  solutions  are 
made  weaker,  and  the  operation  is  prolonged 
by  repetitions  of  the  chemicking,  alternating 
with  alkaline  baths.  For  linen  yarns,  the  ozone 
process  is  especially  adapted.  A  newly  in- 
vented process  for  linen  known  as  the  Peckham 
process,  from  its  inventor,  first  boils  the  fibre 
m  a  solution  of  benzole  In  a  soap  made  from 
cottonseed  oil.  It  is  then  thoroughly  washed 
and  dried,  and  then  bleaches  rapidly  in  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite.  Hcnm 
is  well  boiled  widi  carbonate  of  soda,  or  an 
alkali  silicate,  or  both,  and  is  bleached  in  a 
chlorine  batlL  The  operation  is  repeated  sev- 
eral times  until  the  fibre  is  white.  For  hemp, 
the  strengdi  of  the  chlorine  bath  is  2/10  of  1 
per  cent  Jute  is  first  boiled  «i  a  warm  soajgr 
sohiHon  and  then  immersed  in  a  weak  alkau 
silicate,  to  avoid  corroding  the  fibre.  It  is  dien 
bleached  in  a  weak  chlorine  solution,  not  above 
a  strength  of  1/10  of  1  per  cent 

The  dectrolytic  method  of  produdng  chlor- 
ine in  the  Ueadiing  bath  is  of  special  value  in 
handling  cotton  and  hemp  and  other  vegetable 
fibres  in  the  raw  stat^  ^so  paper  stoc^  cellu- 
lose,  etc. 

For  wool,  die  bleadung  a^nts  vsed  are 
those  which  liberate  hydrogen  in  die  bath,  as 
sulphur  dioxide^  gaseous  nliAnrous  acid, 
sodium  bisulphite,  etc.  A  newer  process  uses 
l^rdrosulphurous  add.  The  oxidation  process 
is  in  use  in  some  bkacheries,  potash  pemianga*^ 
nate  bdng  employrd,  but  there  is  danger  Ih^ 
the  liberated  caustic  may  damage  die  fibre. 

For  silk,  sulphur  dioxide  and  sodium  bisul- 
phite have  long  been  the  dependences.  Tlw 

Eroxides  of  hydrogen,  sodium  and  barium 
re  also  been  employed.  But  in  the  latest 
I»actice  ndther  sulphurous  add  nor  chlorine 
are  permitted.  The  bleaching  badi  is  made 
with  sodium  peroxide,  to  which  is  added  a  little 
snlphuric  acid.  Hydrogen  peroxide  is  formed 
in  the  bath,  and  the  coloring  matter  being  ren- 
dered soluble  is  washed  out  io  the  subsequent 
washings.  The  same  bath  is  used  for  mixed 
goods  of  silk  and  cotton.  Scouring  the  silk  be- 
fore bleaching  has  been  done  away  with  by 
the  addition  of  glycerine  to  the  bleaching  bath. 
Bluing  the  fibre  is  now  done  before  the  bleacb- 
ing,  instead  of  afterward,  as  formerly. 

Fats  and  animal  oils  are  bleadied  with 
sodium  hydrosulphite^  and  this  agent  is  equally 
effective  with  seed  oils  if  a  percentage  ot  for- 
maldehyde is  added.  Wax  is  bleached  by  stirriiu^ 
10  per  cent  of  fuller's  earth  into  the  melted 
wax,  and  dien  raising  the  temperature  to,  about 
300°  F.,  not  higher.  The  same  process  is  em- 
ployed for  paraffin  wax.  Soaps  are  bleached 
by  adding  about  1/5  of  1  per  cent  of  pure  an- 
bydrous  sodium  l^ydrasnliurite,  stirriwit  into 
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tbe  tKuIinK  soaa  As  salt  docs  not  keep, 
it  must  be  freshly  j>repared  when  needed 

For  feathers,  hair,  sponges,  leather  and 
ivory  the  bleaching  agent  employed  is  hydrogen 
peroxide. 

Bibliography^  Bottler,  M.,  <  Modem 
Bleaching  Agents  and  Detergents'  (London 
1910) ;  Carter,  H.  tThe  Bleaching,  Dyeing 
and  Finishing  of  Flax,  Hemp  and  Jute  Yams 
and  Fabrics'  (London  1911) ;  Huebner,  J., 
<  Bleaching  and  Dvetng  of  Vegetable  Kbrotis 
Material*  (London  1912). 

BLEACHING  MATERIALS,  the  various 
substances  used  in  bleaching  or  fading  out 
coloring  matters  from  cotton,  Unen,  wooL  silk 
or  other  fabrics.  They  embrace  chloride  of 
lime  or  bleaching  powder,  chloride  of  soda, 
and  other  hypochlorites,  hvdro^n  peroxide 
(or  dioxide),  sodium  and  other  peroxides  (or 
dioxides) ;  bisulphites  of  soda,  lime,  etc, 
chlorine,  sulphur  dioxide,  lime-sulphur  solu- 
tions, etc.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  reports  51  establishments  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  bleaching  materials  tor 
sale  in  the  United  States  in  1914.  The  total 
value  of  products  made  for  sale  in  1914  was 
$4^964,403,  an  increase  of  54.4  over  the  cor- 
responding figure  for  1909. 

Hypochlorites  constitute  the  most  import- 
ant class,  the  production  in  1914  aggregating 
222,152,000  pounds,  valued  at  $2,578,269,  and  ex- 
ceeding that  of  1909  by  90.2  per  cent  in  quantity 
and  44.3  per  cent  in  value.  This  class  con- 
sists principally  of  chloride  of  lime,  but  also 
includes  rdatively  small  quantities  of  chloride 
of  soda  and  other  hypochlorites.  A  laive 
amount  of  these  products  is  made  electricalv- 
Of  the  establishments  reported  for  1914,  four 
were  located  in  New  York,  two  in  Midiigan, 
and  one  each  in  New  Jersey,  Fennsylvtuia 
and  West  Virginia. 

Hydrogen  Peroxide,  or  Hydrogen  DiofX- 
ide  (H.O.)  was  produced  to  the  extent  of 
32,594,807  pounds,  vahied  at  $1,303,596:  There 
are  nine  establishinents  engaged  in  this  branch 
of  the  industry  in  New  York,  three  in  New 
Jers^,  two  in  Illinois^  two  in  Missouri,  and 
one  each  in  California,  Connecticut,  Minne- 
sota and  Pennsylvania. 

Bisulphites  of  soda,  lime,  etc^are  manur 
factured  by  14  establishments.  The  produc- 
tion in  1914  was  26,346,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$243,559,  a  decrease  of  16.9  per  cent  in 
quantity,  but  an  increase  of  7.7  per  cent  in 
value  as  conmared  with  the  output  of  1909. 
The  14  establishments  arc  distrilmted  as  fol- 
lows :  five  in  Massachusetts,  two  each  in  Now 

icrsey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  one  each  in 
telaware,   Missouri,   New  York,  Ohio  and 
Wisconsin. 

The  production  of  chlorine  in  1914  was 
12,217,000  pounds,  valued  at  $472,836,  by  seven 
establishments,  of  which  three  were  located 
in  New  York,  two  in  Michigan,  and  one  each 
in  Geoi^a  and  lUinois.  The  output  of  other 
bleaching  materials,  including  sodium  perox- 
ide, sulphur  dioxide,  lime-sulphur  solutions, 
etc.,  in  1914  was  valued  at  $366,143. 

BLBAK.  or  BLICK  (Albumus  atbumus), 
a  small  river  fish,  six  or  seven  inches  Umg, 
of  tibe  carp  family.  It  somewhat  resembles 
the  d&ce.  Its  back  is  greenish,  otherwise  it  is 


of  a  silveiy  color,  and  its  sUve^  scales  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  pearls. 
It  is  a  good  food  fish.  It  is  common  m  the 
streams  of  England  and  the  Continent,  spawns 
in  May,  and  is  a  favorite  in  die  aquarium. 

BLEAK  HOUSE,  a  novel  by  Oiarles 
Dickens  (1853).  Its  secondary  theme  is  the 
monstrous  injustice  and  even  ruin '  often 
wrou^t  by  delays  in  the  old  Court  of 
Chancery,  which  defeated  all  the  purposes  of 
a  court  of  justice.  The  name  is  that  of  the 
home  of  Mr.  Jamdyce  and  is  said  to  have  been 
drawn  from  a  house  at  Broadstairs,  Kent, 
which  Dickens  occupied  in  summer. 

BLEASB,  Coleman  Livingston,  American 
public  official:  b.  Newberry,  S.  C,  8  Oct 
1868.  He  was  educated  at  Newberry  College 
and  at  Georgetown  Universify  where  he  re- 
ceived die  degree  of  L.L.B.,  1889.  The  sam« 
year  he  was  admitted  to  die  bar;  from  1890  to 
1898  was  a  member  of  die  State  legislature; 
senator  from  1904  to  1908;  and  in  1910  and 
in  1912  was  elected  State  govemor.  His 
administration  attracted  considerable  attention 
owing  to  his  opposition  to  ne^ro  educati<Hi, 
his  qualified  defense  of  lynchings  and  lus 
wholesale  liberation  of  convicts. 

BLECHEN,  hhis'ia,  Karl  Ednard.  Ger- 
man  landscape  artist :  b.  Kottbus  1798 ;  d. 
1840.  Until  his  24th  year  he  pursued  a  com- 
mercial career  and  then  studied  with  Lutke 
in  Berlin  and  for  dtree  years  painted  scenery 
for  theatres.  After  studying  art  in  Italy  for 
some  years  he  settled  in  Berlin  in  1830  and 
became  professor  at  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  there  in  1835.  The  first  representative  of 
the  Berlin  landscape  school,  he  painted  'Villa 
Este*;  'Villa  Boi^hese* ;  <View  Near  Nemi' ; 
'View  of  Naples* ;  'View  at  Tivoli' ;  'Camp 
of  the  Semnonest*  etc.  The  Berlin  National 
Gallory  contains  about  60  of  his  paintii^  and 
studies. 

BLEDSOE,  Albert  Taylor,  American 
clergyman  and  writer ;  b.  Frankfort,  Ky.,  9  Nov. 
1809;  d.  Alexandria,  Va.,  1  Dec.  1877.  He  was 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1830,  became  lieu- 
tenant of  infantry,  but  resigned  in  1832.  He 
was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Kenyon 
College  and  at  Miami  University^  1833-36,  and 
also  in  the  universities  of  Virginia  and  Mis- 
sippi.  He  was  assistant  Secretary  of  War  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  successively  an  Episcopal 
and  a  Methodist  minister.  Besides  editing  the 
Southern  Review  and  contributing  frequently  to 
leading  literary,  scientific  and  theolosical  penod- 
icals,  he  wrote  'Examination  of  Edwards  on 
die  Will>  (1845):  'Theodicy*  (new  ed.,  1853); 
'Philosophy  of  Mathematics*  (1868) ;  ^Essay 
on  Liberty  and  Slavery*  (1856)  ;  'Is  Davis  a 
Traitor?,  or  was  Secession  a  Constitutional 
Right  previous  to  Uie  War  of  1861*?  (1866), 
etc. 

BLEDSOE,  Jesse,  American  statesman:  h. 
Culpepper  County,  Va.,  6  April  1776;  d.  near 
Nacc^oches,  Tex.,  30  June  1837.  When  a 
boy  he  emigrated  to  Kentucky  and  there  studied 
at  the  Transylvania  Seminary,  where  he  be- 
came a  fine  sdbolar.  He  afterward  studied  law 
and  practised  widi  great  success.  In  180B  he 
became  Secretary  ot  State  under  Gov.  diaries 
Soott,  and  in  1812  was  a  member  of  like 
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Icgislatnre.  He  m»  elected  United  States 
senator  from  Kentucky  and  served  from  Msir 
1813,  till  1815.  FroniT8l7  to  1820  he  was  SUte 
senator.  In  1820  he  was  a  presidential  elector, 
and  in  1822  was  app(Hnted  circuit  judge  in  the 
Lexington  district  Accordingly  he  settled  in 
Lexii^on,  where  he  also  became  professor  of 
law  in  Transylvania  University.  Later  he  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  1833 
removed  to  Missouri,  and  m  1835  to  Texas, 
where  he  was  engaged  collecting  historical  ma- 
terial at  the  time  of  his  death. 

BL8BCKER,  Ann  Efiza,  American  poet, 
dau^ter  of  Brandt  Schuyler:  b.  New  Vork, 
October  1752:  d.  Tomhannock,  near  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  23  Nov.  1783.  She  married,  in  17«>,  John  J. 
Bleecker,  and. moved  to  Tomnannock,  whence 
she  was  driven  by  the  news  of  the  approach  of 
Burgoyne's  army.  Her  husband  had  already 
left  to  provide  means  of  escape,  when  she  was 
obliged  to  fly  on  foot,  in  the  midst  of  her  family, 
and  of  a  crowd  of  other  helpless  persons,  for 
refuge  from  the  advandog  savages.  After  en- 
during great  horrors  and  distresses,  they  made 
their  escape  to  Albany,  and  thence  by  water  to 
Red  Hook,  where  th^  remained  untU  the  sur- 
render of  curgoyne  enabled  them  to  return  to 
their  b(»ne.  Her  poems  were  written  as  sug- 
gested by  occasions,  without  a  view  to  publica- 
tion. She  possessed  a  sportive  fancy,  with 
much  tenderness  of  feeling,  but  the  sad  ex- 
periences of  her  life  produced  upon  her  such 
an  effect,  that  she  destroyed  ^alt  the  pieces  that 
were  not  as  melancholy  as  herself."  Her  poems 
are  to  be  foimd  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  the 
New  York  Magasine,  and  a  collection  of  her 
stories  and  "poetics"  in  a  volume  entitled  *Post- 
humous  Works  of  Ann  Elixa  Bleecker  in  Prose 
and  Verse,'  edited  by  her  daug^er,  Margaretta 
V.  Fangeres  (1793). 

BLUDINO,  tbe  escape  of  blood  from  tbc 
arteries  or  vans.  Bleedii^  may  be  external,  and 
thns  readily  seen  and  prevented  by  proper  sur- 
gical measures,  or  it  may  take  place  internally, 
into  one  of  the  large  body  cavities,  and  is  then 
a  serious  matter.  The  amount  of  blood  that  is 
in.the  human  body  varies  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
twelfth  of  the  weight  of  the  individual,  and  of 
this  from  40  to  60  per  cent  may  be  lost  without 
resulting  in  deadi  from  the  direct  effects  of 
bleeding.  Death  may  result  in  some  indfWduals 
from  the  toss  of  much  smaller  quantities,  but 
most  persons  can  lose  two-fifths  of  thdr  Mood 
and  not  die.  Bleeding  varies  widely  in  its 
rapidity.  Some  wounds  ooxt,  others  well-up, 
and  again  bleeding  may  be  very  rapid  when  a 
large  vessel  has  been  cut 

Bleeding  from  a  refat  or  an  artery  may 
be  recognized  by  the  daric  color  and  regular  flow 
from  the  former,  and  the  brighter  red  and 
spurtiiv  or  tfirobbing  flow  from  the  latter.  If 
bleeding  is  taking  place  white  pressure  is  being 
applied  to  a  cut,  these  differences  may  not  be  so . 
pronounced.  In  emergencies  bleeding  from  an 
artery  may  be  stopped  by  direct  and  hard  pres- 
sure of  the  carefully  cleaned  finger  immediately 
over  the  source  of  the  issuing  jet  of  blood.  This 
pressure  must  be  hard  and  continued.  This 
will  permit  time  to  find  the  chief  artery  that  is 
supplying  the  bleeding  vessel,  and  as  soon  as 
this  IS  found  pressure  upon  it  will  further  aid 
in  suppressing  the  flow.    Thus  the  brachial 


artery  can  be  found  on  the  inside  ol  the  arm  by 
feeUng  on  the  patient's  well  ude.  and  firm  pres- 
sure  on  it  will  stop  all  bleeding  in  the  parts  . 
below,  as  in  a  cut  wrist  or  cut  hand.  'Pressure 
on  the  femoral  artery  in  the  groin  wilt  control 
all  bleeding  lielow  the  point  of  pressure.  As 
pressure  by  means  of  the  finger  is  difEcult  to 
maintain,  an  improvised  apparatus  may  he  made 
of  a  knotted  napkin  or  large  handkerchief.  This 
may  be  placed  about  the  arm  or  leg,  the  knot 
brought  to  press  on  the  arteiy  and  then  by 
means  of  a  «iort  stick  the  whole  may  be  made 
to  tightly  compress  the  entire  limb.  (See 
TotTRNiQUET).  Pressure  of  this  kind  should 
not  be  too  prolonged,  or  serious  damage  to  the 
parts  may  result.  Venous  bleeding  is  usually 
controlled  by  direct  pressure  of  the  limb  on  the 
side  away  from  the  heart  and  by  direct  pressure 
of  antiseptic  gauze.  In  oozing,  direct  pressure 
of  antiseptic  gauze  or  direct  application  of  hot 
water,  118-120°  F.,  is  most  effective.  Powders, 
cobwebs,  iron,  alum,  etc.,  are  not  advisedly  used. 

Internal  hemorrhage  is  extremely  import- 
ant, since  the  blood  cannot  be  seen,  and  one  has 
to  rely  on  the  symptoms  solely.  These  are 
usually  a  beginning  sense  of  faintness  or  weak- 
ness, and  perhaps  some  nausea.  The  extremities 
commence  to  get  cold  and  white,  the  face  be- 
comes pale  and  anxious,  and  the  patient  m^ 
commence  to  have  air-hunger.  He  denres  the 
windows  to  be  opened  wide,  thinking  thereby  to 
get  more  air.  Thus  the  beginning  symptoms 
are  venr  similar  to  those  of  a  severe  fainting 
spell.  But  as  the  bleeding^  continues  there  is 
increasing  restlessness  with  increased  air- 
hunger  j  there  may  be  cold,  clammy  sweat  over 
the  patient's  body;  there  is  sighing  to  gasping 
respiration,  and  the  heart-beat  is  hard  to  near 
and  it  nuty  be  impossible  to  feel  the  pulse  beat 
The  patient  may  die  in  convulsions,  the  face 
becoming  deeply  cyanosed,  and  the  respirations 
spasmodic  or  convulsive  in  type.  If  the  patient 
does  not  die  he  will  have  a  long,  tedious  con- 
valescence. Prompt  medical  or  surgical  aid  is 
imperative  in  all  such  cases.  The  best  tempo- 
rary stimulant  is  an  enema  of  hot  (118-120'*  F.J 
salt  solution,  one  teaspoonful  to  the  pint,  which 
is  allowed  to  run  in  and  out  of  the  rectum,  a 
quart  or  two  at  a  time. 

Bloodletting.— This  procedure  -was  one 
much  in  vogue  in  former  years,  and  while  still 
a  most  desirable  operation  to  perform  for  cer- 
tain types  of  disease,  the  conditions  brought 
about  by  its  use  are  now  largely  induced  by 
other  means.  In  conditions  of  poisoning,  some 
cases  of  pneumonia,  and  in  some  apoplexies, 
bleeding  is  still  performed  by  convetoit  medical 
practitioners,  and  is  advocated  in  most  manu^ 
of  practice.  It  is  its  indiscriminate  use  for  all 
ills  that  has  fallen  out  of  favor. 

Bleedera. —  Certain  itidividoals  have  a  teit- 
dency  to  bleed  inordinately  from  even  the 
slightest  wound.  They  are  called  "bleeders,* 
and  are  frequently  found  in  families,  most  of 
the  members  of  which  have  tike  traits.  The 
pulling  of  a  tooth  is  often  followed  by  con- 
tinuous hemorrhage.  The  causes  for  this 
idiosyncrasy  are  not  alt  known.  In  some  an  in- 
sufficient quantihr  of  calcitim  salts  in  the  blood 
has  been  diouc^t  to  be  the  most  important 
cause. 

SiflTH  &.Y  Jellifpe. 
BLBBDING  HBAKT.  See  Dicentha. 
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BLBBDING  HBART  YARD— BLBNDE 


BLEEDING  HEART  YARD,  a  squalid 
locality  in  London,  mentioned  by  Dickens  in 
'Little  Dorrit.^  "nie  origin  of  the  name  is 
unlmown. 

BLEEK.  bUk,  Friedrich.  German  biUical 

scholar  and  critic:  b.  Arensbok,  Holstein,  4  July 
1793;  d.  27  Feb.  1859.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Kiel,  1812-14,  and  at  Berlin  under 
De  Wette,  Neander  and  Schleiermacher.  In 
1818  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  theology  at 
Berlin,  in  1823  professor  extraordinary  and  in 
1829  was  appointed  professor  of  theoloe/  at 
Bonn,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  mere. 
He  was  a  thoroudi  investigator,  impartial  in 
his  judgments  and  clear  in  his  presentations. 
He  was  the  first  to  hold  the  modern  views  of 
the  Old  Testament  but  clung  to  the  traditional 
view  of  the  New.  His  essays  on  the  *  Origin 
and  Composition  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles'  and 
^Authorship  and  Design  of  the  Book  of  Daniel' 
attracted  general  notice.  He  also  published  a 
defense  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of 
Saint  John,  which  is  still  regarded  as  the 
strongest  in  the  field.  His  'Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament*  was  translated  into  English 
(2  vols.,  London  1869;  reprinted  1  voL,  ISffS)  : 
also  the  'Introduction  to  the  New  Testament* 
(2  vols.,  Edinburgh  1869)  and  ^Lectures  on  the 
Apocalypse'  (London  1875).  The  'Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews*  (3  vols.,  1828-40)  is  untrans- 
lated. Subsequent  editors  of  this  work  have 
ascribed  to  Blcdc  views  which  he  certainly  did 
not  hold. 

BLEEK,  WUhelm  Heinrich  Immanael. 

German  philologist,  son  of  Friedrich  Bleek 
(q.v.)  :  b.  Beriin,  8  March  1827;  d.  Cape  Town, 
17  Aug.  1875.  In  1855  he  went  to  South  Africa 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage, manners  and  customs  of  the  natives.  In 
1860  he  was  appointed  public  librarian  at  Cape 
Town,  and  his  researches  were  rewarded  with 
a  pension  from  the  dvU  list.  He  was  principal 
author  of  the  'Handbook  of  African,  Austra- 
lian, and  Polynesian  Philology*  (1858-63),  his 
other  chief  productions  being  'The  Library  of 
Sir  George  Grey'  (2  vols.,  1858-59)  ;  'Vocabu- 
lary of  the  Mozambique  Language*  (1856); 
'Comparative  Grammar  of  South  African 
Languages'  (1862) ;  'Hottentot  Fables  and 
Tales*  (1864)  ;  and  'The  Origin  of  Language* 
(1868) ;  'Specimens  of  Bushman  Foficlore* 
(Eng.  trans.,  1911). 

BLEIAZID.  Until  recently,  fulminate  of 
mercury  has  always  been  used  for  detonators  in 
torpedo-charges.  The  fulminate  alone  was  first 
used  in  military  pyrotechnics.  Afterward  it 
was  mixed  with  other  explosive  nitrates,  such 
as  trotyl,  picric  acid,  tetranitro-methylaniline, 
etc.,  in  order  to  increase  the  force  of  the  initial 
impulse.  In  navies,  principally,  the  fact  that 
fulminate  of  mercury  is  very  porous  and  cannot 
explode  when  wet  is  a  great  inconvenience. 
That  is,  its  easy  absorption  of  moisture,  due  to 
its  porosity,  makes  it  decrease  in  density.  In 
its  natural  state  the  sensitiveness  of  lead  hydro- 
nitride  or  bleiazid  to  shock  is  the  same  as  that 
of  fulminate  of  mercury.  Compressed,  it  is  less 
sensitive  in  this  regard  than  the  fulminate.  Its 
force  of  detonation,  however,  is  twice  as  great. 
It  holds  its  detonating  properties,  even  when 
compressed  at  6,000  kilograms  per  square  centi- 
metre, white  fulminate  loses  this  property  at  700 
kilograms.  It  resists  hi^  temperatures  and  is 


insoluble  in  water,  of  a  white  color,  and  dust- 
Hke  in  aj^Marance.  In  making  detonators, 
tetranitro-methylantline,  or  "tetryl,*  is  added 
to  both  fulminate  of  mercury'  and  lead  faydro- 
nitride.  It  is  a  yellow  explosive  substance,  in- 
soluble, stable  tuce  trotyl,  and  is  obtained  in- 
dustrially by  the  nitration  of  dimethylaniline. 

BLEIBTRBU,  bllp'troi,  Georg.  German 
artist;  b.  Xanten,  Rhenish  Russia,  27  March 
1828;  d.  Berlin,  16  Oct.  1892.  He  studied  at  the 
Diisseldorf  Academy  and  under  Theodor  Hilde- 
brandt.  His  first  important  picture  was  the 
^Destruction  of  the  Kiel  Turner-Corps  at  Flens- 
burg'  (1852)  and  his  subsequent  wotks  are  also 
battle  pieces.  Among  them  are  'Episode  from 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo'  (1858);  'Battle  of 
Koniggratz' ;  'Surrender  of  Napoleon  after 
Sedan* ;  'Attack  of  Saxon  Corps  at  Saint 
Privat'  (1880).  in  the  war  with  Austria  (1866), 
he  accompaued  the  Prussian  armies  and  in 
1870  he  was  attached  to  the  suite  of  the  Crown 
Prince. 

BLEIBTRBU,  Karl  Angiwt,  German  poet 
and  novelist :  b.  Berlin,  13  Jan.  1859.  He  is  one 
of  the  foremost  representatives  of  the  youngest 
German  school  in  literature  and  a  pronounced 
realist  All  his  views  are  radical,  as  shown  by 
the  very  titles  of  his  works;  fof  example, 
'Revolution  in  Literature*  (1885)  ;  'Literature's 
Struggle  for  Life.*  He  also  wrote  'Dies  Ir«* ; 
'Napoleon  at  Leipzig*;  'Cromwell  at  Marston 
Moor.*  His  dramas  are  'Lord  Byron*  (1888)  ; 
*The  Day  of  Judgment* ;  'The  Queen's  Neck- 
lace,* etc.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Freie  BUhne  ui  Berlin  in  1889.  His  name 
was  once  coupled  with  that  of  Nietzsdie  as  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  stars  of  the  naturatistic 
school.  His  woric  shows  power,  but  he  has  left 
no  well-developed  artistic  production. 

BLEICHR6dER'S,  bini're-dir.  a  cele- 
brated banking  house  in  Berlin,  established  in 
1803  by  Samuel  Bieichroder,  who  died  in  1855, 
continued  by  his  son,  Gerson  Bieichroder,  who 
died  in  1893,  and  subsequently  by  the  two  sons 
of  the  latter.  Under  the  patronage  of  Bismarck 
it  entered  into  commercial  relations  with  the: 
Prussian  government  renderit^  material  assist  < 
ance  in  1866  and  agam  in  1871.  Gerson  Bieich- 
roder was  rabed  to  the  hereditary  peerage  in 
1872.  The  house  is  recogniced  as  one  of  the 
most  importut  private  banking  establishments 
in  Europe. 

BLBMMYBS,  bl£m1-ez,  or  BLBHYS8,  a 

people  of  ancient  Ethiopia,  who  for  several 
centuries  after  Christ  gave  much  trouble  to  the 
Romans  during  their  occupation  of  northern 
Africa.  Their  influence  extended  to  a  period 
as  late  as  the  7th  century.  Ancient  authors  have 
left  US  strange  anecdotes  of  thdr  customs, 
manners  and  savage  appearance.  The  AlKd>deh, 
the  Bisharin  and  other  tribes  are  supposed  to 
have  descended  from  the  Blemnqres. 

BLENDE  (German,  "to  blind,'  in  allusion 
to  the  fact  that  the  mineral  is  easily  mistaken 
for  galena,  and  yet  yields  no  lead).  A  native 
sulphide  of  zinc,  having  the  formula  ZnS,  and 
known  also  as  sphalerite.  It  crystallizes  in 
tetrahedral  forms  belonging  to  the  isometric 
system,  and  has  a  very  perfect  cleavage.  It  is 
commonly  brown,  black  or  yellow,  but  may 
have  other  colors  also,  and  may  be  neariy  color- 
less vrhen  pure.   Its  hardness  is  from  3^  to  4, 
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and  its  specific  gravity  is  aboot  4.00.  It  nsuatty 
occurs  massive,  with  dodecahedral  cleavage,  and 
is  found  commonly '  in  connection  with  galena, 
and  also  in  deposits  of  considerable  extent  in 
cavities  in  limestone.  It  is  a  valuable  ore  of 
dnc,  and  is  mined  in  Cornwall  (&^Und)^  in 
Sajcoi^,  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  and  in  vanous 
parts  of  the  United  States,  notably  in  Illinois, 
Missouri  (near  Jo{>lin),  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
Colorado.  The  miners  of  ComwaU  call  it 
*modc  lead'*  and  *black-jack.> 

BLENHEIM,  blSnlih,  or  BLINDHEIM, 

Bavaria,  village  about  23  miles  from  Augsburg, 
the  theatre  of  a  great  battle,  fousht  13  Aug. 
1704  (also  called  the  battle  of  Hocnstadt.  from 
another  vill^^  of  this  name  in  the  vicinity),  in 
which  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  com- 
manding the  allied  forces  of  England  and  the 
CSennan  etn^r&  sained  a  brilliant  victory  over 
the  French  and  Bavarians.  The  latter  armies 
were  drawn  into  the  engagement  under  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstances.  Both  these 
armies  amounted  to  56,000  men,  while  the  forces 
of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  were  about  52,000. 
The  first  had  thrown  their  troops  chiefly  into 
the  two  villages  of  Blenheim  and  Kinzingen, 
which  ibey  considered  as  points  of  support  for 
dieir  wings,  thou^  at  too  great  a  distance  in 
froDt  of  their  mam  ppsition.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  cavalry  was  in  the  centre,  since  each 
army,  the  Bavarian  as  well  as  the  French,  had 
their  horse  on  their  wings,  and  in  this  way 
those  of  two  wings  must  necessarily  join  each 
other.  Both  the  commanders  would  undoubt- 
edly have  perceived  and  corrected  this  mistake, 
as  Tallard!,  the  French  general,  had  in  Blen- 
heim alone  27  battalions  of  infantry;  bat  they 
expected  so  little  to  be  attadced,  that  when  the 
Une  of  the  allies  began  to  mov^  13  August,  ait 
2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  supposed  them 
to  be  marching  off.  The  greatest  part  of  their 
cavalry  was  sent  to  fonge.  Even  at  7  o'clock, 
when  the  heads  of  the  eight  columns  with  which 
Ei^ene  and  Marlborough  advanced  toward  the 
Nebelbach  were  to  be  seen,  Tallard  thought  the 
whole  a  stratagem  intended  to  cover  the  retreat ; 
but  he  soon  saw  his  error.  The  dispersed 
tro^s  were  recalled  in  the  greatest  harry,  and 
the  cannons  were  drawn  tip  in  line.  The 
French  and  Bavarians  made  every  exertion 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  enemy  over  the 
small  stream  of  Nebelbach,  and  the  capture 
of  'the  two  villages,  the  conquest  of  which 
was  considered  hy  Marlborough  and  Eugene 
as  decisive.  Their  line  of  attack  was  un- 
commonly long,  about  four  and  a  half  miles. 
Marlborough,  m  order  to  secure  his  rigftt  wing, 
attacked  Blenheim,  but  without  success;  he 
Uien  changed  his  plan,  and  threw  himself  widi 
his  principal  forces  into  the  wide  interval  be- 
tween the  right  wing  and  the  centre  of  the 
enemy,  leaving  only  as  many  troops  before 
Blenheim  as  were  necessary  to  check  the  body 
which  occupied  this  position.  At  5  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  he  succeeded,  after  great  efforts, 
in  passing  the  Nebelbach,  1^  which  his  victory 
was  decided.  Tallard  himself  was  among  the 
prisoners;  his  son  was  killed.  Of  56,000  French 
and  Bavarians,  14,000  were  taken  prisoners  and 
25,000  perished.  The  victors  lost  about  5,000 
killed  and  8,000  wounded.  The  consequences 
of  the  battle  were  decisive.  Bavaria,  as  Marl- 
borough had  anticipated,  fell  into  the  power  of 


Austria.  Near  Blenheim  the  French  defeated 
the  Austrians  19  June  1800. 

BLENHEIM  DOG.  See  Terriers. 

BLENHEIM  HOUSE,  the  name  of  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  the  parish 
of  Woodstock  and  county  of  Oxford.  The 
estate  having  been  given  by  Queen  Anne  to 
Marlborough  for  his  eminent  services,  Parlia- 
ment granted  the  sum  of  half  a  million  sterling 
to  erect  a  suitable  family  seat.  The  buildinfl' 
was  entrusted  to  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  and  called 
Blenheim^  from  the  village  where  the  Duke 
gained  his  great  victory.  In  this  park  once 
stood  the  royal  palace  of  Woodstock,  where 
Alfred  is  said  to  have  resided,  and  which  was 
the  favorite  residence  of  Henry  II,  who  erected 
a  house  in  the  park  for  his  favorite  mistress, 
Rosamond  Clifiord,  whence  the  well-known 
legend  of  Woodstock-bower,  Queen  Eleanor, 
and  the  Fair  Rosamond.  Edward  III  was  also 
much  attached  to  this  ^ace^  in  which  his  eld- 
est son,  the  illustrious  Black  Prince,  was  born, 
as  well  as  his  youngest  son,  Thomas,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  usually  called  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, from  that  event.  Richard  II  likewise 
kept  his  court  here,  at  which  time  the  poet 
Chaucer  resided  at  Woodstock,  in  a  house 
which  stood  near  the^  present  entrance  to  the 
park.^  During  the  civil  wars  of  the  l7th  cen- 
tury it  was  for  some  time  defended  for  the 
King;  but  it  ultimately  surrendered,  and  was 
mudh  injured  and  dilapidated  by  ibt  parlia- 
mentarians. The  usual  approach  to  Blenheim 
from  Woodstock  is  through  a  triumphal  arch 
or  portal.  In  front  of  the  building  stands  a 
sculptured  column  130  feet  high,  surmounted  by 
a  statue  of  the  Duke,  whose  victories  and 
achievements  are  recorded  on  tablets  round  the 
base.  Hie  front  of  the  house  measures  348 
feet  from  wtng  to  wing,  and  although  archi- 
tectural critics  find  many  fanlts  in  detail,  the 
general  effect  is  in  the  highest  de^ee  noble  and 
commanding.  The  interior  is  extremely 
magnificent:'  the  hall,  supported  by  Corinthian 
pillars,  is  67  feet  high;  and  the  ceiling  was 
painted  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  the  design 
representing  Victory  crowning  the  Duke.  The 
gauery  ana  bow-window  room  abound  in  por- 
traits oy  die  most  eminent  masters,  both  foreign 
and  English.  On  the  tapestry  of  the  latter  arc 
figured  die  various  battles  gained  by  die  same 

treat  general,  and  more  especially  that  of  Blen- 
eim.  The  saloon,  a  noble  and  spacious  apart- 
ment, communicates  with  the  hall,  and  occupies 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  centre.  The  lower 
part  is  lined  with  marble,  and  six  of  its  com- 
partments  are  decorated  with  pictures  Ia 
Guerrf^  rq>resenting  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  nations  of  die  world  in  appropriate 
oostome.  On  the  ceiling  is  a  representation  hy 
the  same  artist,  of  the  victorious  Duke  arrested 
in  his, career  by  Peace  and  Time.  The  remain- 
ing principal  subjects  of  admiration  are  the 
library,  theatre.  State  drawing-room,  blue  and 
^reen  drawing-room,  grand  cabinet,  die  din- 
mg-room,  etc.  ■  In  the  chapd,  which  forms  one 
of  the  wings,  is  a  fine  marble  monument  by 
Rysbrack,  to  the  great  Duke  and  his  almost 
equally  celebrated  Duchess,  Sarah.  The  gardens 
,and  grounds,  which  are  exceedin^y  spacious, 
were  laid  out  by  Brown,  who  contrived  to  make 
a  most  admirable  use  of  the  small  river  Glyme 
in  the  formaHon  of  a  lake,  or  piece  oL^ttr, 
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which  is  justly  deemed  one  of  the  neatest 
beauties  of  the  place;  It  is  crossed  by  several 
arches,  and  at  the  middle  or  grand  approach 
is  a  magniiicent  bridge,  the  span  of  the  centre 
arch  of  which  is  101  feet  Consult  Taunt, 
*Blenheim  and  Woodstock*  (Oxford  1909). 

BLENK,  James  Hubert,  American  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop:  b.  Neustadt,  Bavaria,  28 
July^  18S6;  d.  New  Orleans,  20  April  1917.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  Saint  James  Col- 
lege, Baltimore,  and  at  Jefferson  College,  Coa~ 
vttti.  La.  Admitted  to  the  Society  of  Mary  in 
1874^  he  studied  in  the  Irish  and  French 
Marist  seminaries  and  at  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin;  was  ordained  priest  in  1885: 
became  professor  at  Jefferson  College,  and 
president  1890-96;  and  in  1897-98  was  rector 
of  a  church  in  Algiers,  La.  He  served  as 
auditor  and  secretary  to  the  Apostolic  Delega- 
tion to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  in  1899  and  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Porto  Rico.  In  1906  he 
was  consecrated  archtnshop  of  New  Orleans. 
He  was  one  of  the  oi^nizers  of  the  Catholic 
Winter  School  of  America  and  chairman  of  its 
traard  of  studies.  He  raised  $30,000  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  hurricane  victims  in  Porto  Rico 
1899,  and  was  commissioned  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley  to  distribute  the  funds  and  report  the 
needs  of  the  people  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment He  erected  several  churches  and 
schools  in  New  Orlean^  many  for  die  colored 
race.  He  founded  Saint  Joseph's  Seminary 
and  received  into  his  archdiocese  many  exiled 
French  religious.  He  was  a  forceful  speaker 
in  English,  French,  German  and  Spanish  and 
an  active  promoter  of  Catholic  educational  and 
charitable  societies.  -He  contributed  to  various 
newspapers  on  religious,  social  and  economic 
topics  and  to  the  'Catholic  Encyclopedia.^ 

BLENKBR,  Louis,  German-American  sol- 
dier: b.  Worms,  Germany,  1812;  d.  16  Oct.  1863. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  1848  in  Germany  and  was  forced 
to  leave  his  native  land,  emiffrating  to  the 
United  States.  He  organized  ue  8th  regiment 
of  New  York  Volunteers  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War.  and  was  its  colonel.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  at 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  in  1862  com- 
manded a  division  in  western  Virginia  and  was 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Kws.  Soon 
after  he  was  superseded  by  General  Sigel.  He 
was  mustered  out  of  the  service  31  March  1863 
and  died  io  October  of  wounds  received  while 
at  Warrenton,  Va. 

6LBNNBRHASSETT,  Harman.  English 
emigrant  in  America:  b.  Hampshire,  England, 
8  Oct.  1764;  d.  on  the  island  of  Guernsey, 
2  Feb.  1831.  He  sprang  from  a  wealthy  and 
highly  connected  house  which  traced  its  an- 
cestry back  to  Edward  III;  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School,  London,  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  graduating  1790.  The  youngest 
of  Uiree  sons,  he  studied  for  die  law,  but  the 
death  of  his  brothers  soon  after  made  him  head 
of  the  family.  Early  in  1796  he  privately  mar- 
ried his  sister's  daughter,  Margaret  Agnew,  a 
beautiful  and  highly  accompH^ed  girl  of  18, 
also  of  excellent  family,  her  father  having  been 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
her  grandfather  an  English  c^cer  killed  at 
Gennantown.  This  incestuous  union  brought 
its  ultimate  punishment  from  nature  in  a  family 


of  physical  and  moral  wrecks ;  but  a  more  im- 
mediate one  was  entire  social  ostracism,  which 
soon  drove  him  to  break  his  entail  and  sell  his 
estates,  except  some  reserved  incomes,  and  come 
to  America  with  his  wif^  bringing  with  him  at 
the  same  time  his  library  and  philosophical  ap- 
paratus. Arriving  1  Aug.  17%,  he  settled,  m 
1798,  on  a  small  island  in  the  Ohio  River  a  few 
miles  below  Parkersburg,  W.  Va^  and  spent 
$60,000  on  a  house  and  grounds,  pictures  and 
statuary.  This  was  for  years  the  snow  place  of 
America  west  of  the,  Alleghanies,  and  drew  a 
stream  of  notable  guests,  whom  he  entertained 
witii  lavish  hospitality.  Here  he  read,  culti- 
vated music,  which  was  his  chief  passion,  and 
dabbled  in  feeble  absent-minded  scioitific  ex- 
periments. In  1805  Aaron  Burr  (q.v.)  was  one 
of  his  guests,  who  then  or  next  year  induced 
him  to  join  in  the  scheme  for  a  southwestern 
empire,  to  include  Mexico,  in  which  fantastic 
state  Blennerhassett  was  to  be  prime  minister 
and  a  duke;  and  perhaps  ambassador  to  ^ig- 
land  He  was  a  timid,  dreamily,  futile,  unad- 
venturous  man,  but  like  many  such  may  have 
fancied  himself  a  great  statesman  and  hero  in 
posse.  He  may  have  consented  to  Burr's  pro- 
posal because  Mexico  was  farther  from  Great 
Britain  than  the  Ohio,  and  the  canker  of  his 
life  was  fear  lest  chance  should  disdose  his 
secret  to  his  friends  and  diildren.  Etis  wife, 
much  Ae  stronger  nature  of  the  two,  was  cer- 
tainly ambitious  for  him,  and  he  would  not 
have  embarked  in  such  a  venture  without  her 
approval  Anyway,  he  advocated  Burr's  "colon- 
ization^ plan  in  the  jnpers,  and  invested  a  great 
sum  in  arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  boats,  etc, 
on  the  faith  of  obligations  from  Burr's  son-in- 
law  Allston,  which  were  lai^y  defaulted 
The  scheme  fell  tfarou^:  Blennerhassett  was 
twice  arrested,  imprisoned  and  tried  for  trea- 
son, but  discharged  in  1807  on  the  acquittal  of 
Burr.  His  place,  however,  had  been  wantonly 
injured  by  the  militia,  and  was  seized  by  his 
creditors  and  turned  into  a  hemp  field.  The 
mansion  was  converted  into  a  granary  and 
was  finally  burned  bv  accident.  Blennerhas- 
sett now  settled  in  Natchez,  and  soon  after 
bot^t  a  LOOO-acre  cotton  juantation  on  the 
Mississippi,  a  few  miles  above  Port  Gih- 
son,  which  he  called  La  Cache.  It  was  un- 
successful, and  the  War  of  1812  injured  his 
commercial  specubtions;  and  in  1819  he  sold 
it  for  $28,000  and  removed  to  Montreal,  prac- 
tising law  in  hope  of  obtaining  a  juagesh^i 
through  his  old  schoolmate,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  This  failing  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1822  in  hope  of  winning  back  his  prop- 
erty by  a  reversionary  action,  and  then  of  ob- 
taining employment  through  an  influence 
which  no  longer  existed  In  1824  he  came 
back  after  his  family.  Everything  failed  htm, 
though  he  and  his  wife  were  decently  treated; 
at  last  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  died  at 
Port  Saint  Pierre  on  the  island  of  Guems^. 
He  was  generous  with  his  money  while  he  had 
it  and  helped  out  of  financial  difficulties  sev- 
eral of  the  musicians  he  consorted  with.  His 
wife,  though  disinherited,  had  always  had  an 
income  paid  her  by  her  sisters ;  and  m  1838  she 
received  a  property  by  the  will  of  her  husband's 
maiden  aunt.  In  1840  she  came  to  the  United 
States  to  push  a  claim  before  Congress  for  the 
island  pro^rty,  and  indemnity  for  the  ravages 
of  the  militia.   Henry  Clay  favored  it,  and  its 
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passage  was  probable;  but  before  it  came  up 
she  died  in  New  York,  16  June  1842.  The  story 
of  her  being  left  penniless  with  a  dependent 
family  (the  youngest  was  19  at  his  father's 
death),  and  of  ber  dying  in  poverty  and  being 
buried  bjr  sisters  of  chari^,  are  fictions.  She 
bad  some  literary  ambitions,  and  white  in 
Montr^l  wrote  two  volumes  of  verse,  'The  De- 
serted Isle>  (1822),  and  <The  Widow  of  the 
Rock,  and  Other  Pocms>  (1824).  Consult 
Hierese  Blennerhassett-Adams,  <Thc  True 
Story  of  Harman  Btennerhassett,*  in  the  Cen- 
tury (Vol.  62,  1901);  <The  Blennerhassctt 
Papers>  (1864) ;  Safford,  <Life  of  Blennerhas- 
sett>  (1835) ;  Pidgin,  <Blennerfaassett,>  a 
romance  (1902). 

BLBMHtfY.  Hiese  small  fishes  of  the  spiny- 
rayed  marine  family  BUnntda,  frequent  rocky 
coasts  and  Allows,  in  seas  of  wl  parts  of 
the  world.  Their  elongated  bodies,  some  of 
which  are  scaleless,  are  remarkable  for  die 
abundance  of  slimy  matter  with  which  they 
are  covered.  These  fishes  are  extraordinary 
in  possessing  but  one  dorsal  fin,  whicli  in 
some  species  is  deeiiJy  divided;  and  in  having 
the  faculQr  of  using  dieir  ventral  fins  to  aid 
(hem  in  moving  about  among  the  rocks  and 
sea-weed.  They  are  frequently  deprived  of 
water,  by  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  when  they  are 
capable  of  subsisting  for  some  hours.  Small 
crustaceans  form  their  main  food.  In  some 
species  the  eggs  are  retained  in  die  oviduct 
until  the^  hatch,  so  that  the  young  are  pro- 
duced alive  and  capable  of  seddn^  their  own 
food.  They  are  not  ediUe  but  owing  to  their 
tenaci^  of  life  and  activity  are  generally 
sought  for  the  aquaritim.  Because  of  their 
ability  to  move  about  out  of  ^  the  water  tluy 
are  often  known  as  lizard  skippers. 

BLBNORRHCEA,  an  old  term  signifying  a 

muco-purulent  discharge  from  any  mucous 
membrane.  This  discharge  is  usually  creamy 
white  and  consists  usually  of  water,  mucus, 
epithelial  cells,  white  blood  cells,  or  pus  cells, 
and  bacteria.  At  the  present  time  a  blenor- 
rhasic  dischai^  is  definiteK;  named  according 
to  the  structure  involved.  Thus  a  blenorrhoea 
of  the  qres  is  termed  a  purulent  conjunctivitis; 
of  the  vaginEj  leucorrnoea;  of  the  urethra, 
gleet  or  urethntis;  if  a  urethritis  of  infectious 
origin,  gonorrhoea,  etc.  Treatment  is  usually 
local  and  general.  Tonic  stimulating  appHca- 
tions  may  be  locally  applied,  and  occasionally 
caustic  stimulants,  as  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
the  general  health  built  up  as  thoFougnty  as 
possible. 

BLEPHARITIS,  an  inflanunatkm  of  die 
-marfirin  of  the  eye-Uds  and  hair  folUdes.  It 
may  consist  of  a  very  slight  hypenemia  or 
redness  that  causes  itching  and  discomfort 
This  form  may  be  due  almost  entirely  to  eye- 
strain and  proper  glasses  will  usually  cure  it 
The  disease  may  be  more  extensive,  involv- 
ing the  margin  and  the  follicles,  with  redness 
and  swelliiK  and  whitish  scales.  The  eye- 
lashes drop  ou^  but  usually  are  regromi, 
and  there  is  much  itehinff  and  discomfort 
This  form  may  also  result  from  refractive 
errors,  or  may  be  the  index  of  a  bad  consti- 
tutional state  from  poor  food,  bad  surround- 
ings, or  it  may  follow  the  infectious  diseases^ 
notaUy  measles.  A  more  persistent  form  is 
associated  wtth  -  ulceration  and  loss  of  the 


eyelashes.  This  is  usually  a  very  chronic  type 
and  resistant  to  treatment  In  the  man^^e- 
ment  of  ^1  forms,  all  errors  of  refraction 
should  be  corrected  by  properly  adjusted 
glasses,— not  on  opticians'  prescriptions, —  and 
the  local  treatment       stimulating  ointments. 

BLBPHAROPLAST.  The  blepharoplast 
is  the  or^n  which  gives  rise  to  the  cilia  of 
sperms,  while  it  cannot  be  said  that  all  cilia 
are  developed  from  blepharoplasts,  it  is 
equally  true  ^t  blepharoplasts  do  not  occur 
except  in  connection  with  cilia.  Usually,  ble- 
pharoplasts are  very  small,  ttKit  of  an 
inch,  or  even  less,  in  diameter;  but  in  Ginkgo, 
the  Maiden  Hair  Tree,  they  are  much  larger, 
and  in  the  cycads  they  reach  a  diameter  of 
ttAjt  of  an  inch.  The  appearance  and  be- 
havior of  the  blepharoplast  during  the  forma- 
tion of  sperms  is  well  iUustratedlw  the  com- 
mon liverwort,  Mardiantia  (Fig.  1).  Toward 


Pic.  1. 

I^.  1. — A,  one  of  thecellawhichiatoproducstwoiperiiM: 
li,  mcletu;  b,  blepharopla«t.  B,  divition  of  tha  cell  aluMniia 
A.  C,  tb«  two  celli  resulting  from  tlt«  diviaio&t  thon  call* 
are  very  young  aperma.  D,  tha  two  ipernu,  R  little  Oldsr, 
each  ihowing  two  cilia;  (e).  grotring  qnt  fiom  thv  blepharo- 
plast.    fi,  a  mature  q>etm. 

the_  end  of  the  spermatogenesis,  in  the  cell 
which  is  to  produce  two  sperms,  two  bleirfiaro- 
plasts  appear  ( Fig.  1,  A),  The  two  ble- 
pharoplasts give  rise  to  the  spindle  fibers  as 
the  nucleus  divides  {B).  After  the  nuclear 
division,  the  protoplasm  divides  obliquely  and  - 
in  each  new  cell  the  blepharonlast  moves  to 
one  of  the  pointed  ends  (C).  These  two  cells 
are  the  very  young  sperms.  From  the  ble- 
pharoplast of  each  of  the  young  sperms,  two 
cilia  grow  out  (Z^).  The  protoplasmic  and 
nuclear  portions  of  the  sperm  now  elongate 
and  become  indistinguishable  while  the  ble- 
pharoplast itself  also  becomes  somewhat 
elongated  and  very  slender.  At  maturity  the 
two  cilia  become  much  longer  than  the  body 
of  the  sperm  (£;  s,  body  of  sperm;  c,  cilia). 

In  the  ferns,  the  development  of  the  sperm 
and  the  earl^  development  of  the  blepharo- 
plast are  similar,  but  in  later  stages  the  ble- 
pharoplast becomes  more  elongated  and  gives 
rise  to  a  large  number  of  cilia.  In  the  scour- 
ing rush,  Equisetum,  the  development  of  the 
bief^roplast  is  more  complex.  The  early 
stages  are  about  the  same  as  in  the  liverwort 
and  the  fern,  but  after  the  blepharoplast  has 
begun  to  elongate,  it  breaks  up  into  a  large 
number  of  granules  from  which  the  numerous 
cilia  developi  The  granules  soon  fuse  again 
and  form  a  solid  band.  The  birg»t  spefm  in  , 
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either  the  plant  or  animal  kingdom  is  found 
in  the  cycads,  the  most  familiar  representative 
of  which  is  the  Sago  Palm  iCycas  revoluta), 
whose  rigid,  dark  green  leaves  are  in  sudi 
demand  on  Palm  Sunday  and  on  funeral  oc- 
casions. The  cycad  sperm  reaches  a  diameter 
of  i4v  of  an  inch  and,  consequently,  is 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  blepharoplast, 
which  in  the  spherical  condition  may  reach  a 
diameter  of  yrty  of  an  inch,  breaks  up  into 
an  immense  number  of  granules;  the  granules 
then  fuse  and  form  a  spiral  band  from  which 
thousands  of  cilia  arise.   Figs.  2  and  3  repre- 


Fra.  3. 

sent  the  i>rincipal  features  of  the  orocess 
in  the  African  cycad,  Stangeria.  In  Fig.  2, 
three  of  the  pollen  tubes  show  a  rounded  cell 
with  two  blepharoplasts  surrounded  by  radia- 
tions. In  the  lower  right  hand  tube,  the 
rounded  cell  has  divided  forming  the  two 
young  sperms.    In  Fig.  3,  the  Uepharoplast 


Fig.  3. 


has  developed  into  a  spiral  band  bearing  in- 
-niunerable  dlia.  The  sperms,  at  this  stage; 
are  actively  swimmii^  utd  are  just  about  to 
enter  the  eggs. 

With  the  exception  of  the  red  algae,  all 
plants  below  this  level  have  swimming  sperms ; 
but  in  all  the  Gymnosperms,  except  the  cycads 
and  Ginl^o,  and  in  all  the  Angiosperms,  the 
swimming  habit  has  been  lost.   It  is  worthy 


of  note  diat  the  swimming  habit  reaches  its 
highest  and  most  complex  development  just 
as  it  disappears. 

It  has  long  been  debated  whetlur  the  Ue- 
idiaroplast  is  a  centrosome  or  not  In  our 
opinion,  the  blephanqilast  is  a  centrosome 
which,  in  its  later  stages,  has  assnmed  peculiar 
functions. 

Bibliography.— Chamberlain,  C  J.,  *Thc 
Homology  of  &e  Blepharoplast^  (Botanical 
Gasette,  Vol.  XXVI,  1898,  p.  431);  Ikeno,  S., 
'Blepharoplasten  in  Pflanzenrcich'  {Bio- 
logisckes  Centralblatt,  Vol.  XXIV,  1904,  p. 
211);  Sharp,  L.  W.,  *Spennatoeenests  m 
Equisetum>  {BolMiaa  GMette,  Vol.  LIV, 
1912,  p.  89). 

Charles  J.  Chaubeilain, 

Professor  of  Botany,  University  of  Chicago. 
6L£r£,  bla-ri,  France,  town  in  the  de- 
partment of  Indre-et-Loire,  on  the  Cher,  15 
miles  east-southeast  of  Tours.  It  contains  a 
notably  6ne  16th  century  chapel.  In  the 
vicinity  is  the  Chateau  C^6nonceaux,  built  in 
the  time  of  Francis  I^  and  still  in  excellent 
preservation.  It  was  given  by  Henry  II  to  his 
mistress,  Diana  de  Poitiers,  who  was  dispos- 
sessed by  Catherine  de  Medici  on  the  death 
of  Henry.  In  the  laMer  part  of  the  IStb  cen- 
tury it  was  frequented  by  Fontenelle,  Voltaire, 
Rousseau  and  all  the  wits  of  the  time,  who 
were  drawn  togedier  by  the  then  owner  of  the 
chateau,  Madame  Dupm,  widow  of  a  fermier- 
giniral  who  died  in  1799.  Consult  Cook.  'Old 
Touraine.'   Pop.  (1911)  3.533. 

BLES,  blJIs,  Henri,  Flemish  painter:  h. 
probably  at  Bonvignes  near  Dinant,  about 
1480;  d.  about  1550.  Very  little  is  known  of 
his  career.  Even  his  name  has  been  a  subject 
of  controversy.  His  only  signed  picture, 
'Adoration  of  the  Magi*  is  in  the  Munich 
Museum.  By  the  Italians  he  was  called  Ci- 
vetta  because  of  the  peculiar  monogram 
usually  affixed  to  his  pictures.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  resided  in  Flanders,  perhaps  at 
Antwerp,  and  also  probably  made  a  tour  of 
Italy.  Many  works  have  been  attributed  to 
him  but  the  one  signed  work  mentioned  above 
is  insufficient  from  which  to  judge  of  his  style. 
Bles  has  the  glory  of  having  elevated  land- 
scape painting  into  a  distinct  genre.  Consult 
Bequet,  A,  'Henri  Ble8>  (186S);  Helbig. 
Jules,  'Histoire  de  la  punture  and  pays  de 
Liige>  (Li^  1873). 

BLBSBOK,  bies1>&k,  one  of  the  African 
hartebeests  (Alcephalus  tdbifrons"),  now  rare, 
which  was  distinguished  by  the  violet  color 
of  its  coat.    See  Hartebeest. 

BLBS3INQ,  or  BBNBDICTION.  The 
expression  of  wishing  one  well  soon  gave 
rise,  in  early  ages,  to  a  solemn  act,  accom- 
panied by  symbolic  siens ;  this  was  the  bless- 
ing or  benediction  which  is  coeval  with  the 
earliest  expression  of  religious  feeling.  In 
patriarchal  times,  as  among  primitive  races, 
when  the  authority  of  the  liead  of  a  family 
included  diat  of  the  priest  and  the  civil  mler, 
the  Uessifig  of  course  appertained  chiefly  to 
him,  on  account  of  his  venerable  character, 
and  when  the  priests  b^an  to  form  a  separate 
class,  became,  in  certain  cases;  a  prerogative 
of  theirs.  As  the  authority  of  the  fatiier,  in 
the  infancy  of  every  nation,  is  extremely 
great,  the  idea  soon  sprang  up  that  his  prayers. 
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invoking  tiie  favor  of  the  Deity,  were  more 
effectual  than  those  of  otiiers,  and  that  what- 
ever he  blessed  would  be  likely  to  receive  the 
favor  of  God.  The  same  impoTtance  was  soon 
attribnted  to  blessings  conferred  by  a  priest 
The  heathen,  the  Jews,  and  many  Christian 
sects,  have  perished  this  belief.  By  the 
Jewish  institutions,  certain  benedictions  were 
reserved  to  the  priest  and  among  the  Hebrews 
the  blessing  of  food  came  in  later  times  to  be 
a  giving  of  thanks.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  different  benedictions  are  appropriated 
to  different  degrees  of  the  clergy,  'the  bishops 
alone  can  confer  those  benedictions  which  are 
connected  with  ^unction,  and  are  called  con- 
secrations, as,  for  instance,  die  consecration  of 
kings  and  queens,  of  the  cup  and  patera,  the 
church  and  altar.  To  Hxem  also  is  confined 
the  benediction  of  abbots  and  abbesses,  of 
knights  and  the  holy  oil.  For  the  benediction 
of  the  holy  vestments,  etc.  they  may  employ  a 
substitute.  Eveiy  Roman  Cauotic  cleifyman 
may  confer  the  benediction  on  the  occasion  of 
betrothment;  also  the  marriage  benediction; 
may  bless  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  die  holy 
water.  The  benediction  of  a  bishop  is  eager^^ 
sought  for  by  a  faithful  Roman  Catholic,  as 
contributing  peculiarly  to  his  spiritual  welfare; 
and  the_  Camolic  clergy,  in  general,  use  the 
benediction  as  a  salutation  or  reward  for  a 
service,  etc.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
blesses  things  animate  and  inanimate,  die  bene- 
dictions being  generally  accompanied  with  tiie 
sprinkling  of  holy  water,  and  tiie  use.  of  in- 
cense, and  universally  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  There  are  12  benedictions  proper  in 
the  Anglican  Prayer  Book;  two  of  these  being 
of  things,  the  blessing  of  the  bread  and  wine 
in  the  prayer  of  consecration  at  communion, 
and  the  vater  in  the  baptismal  offices.  Among 
most  Protestant  bodies  a  biesstt^  is  pronounced 
at  the  concltmon  of  all  reli^ous  services. 

BLESSINGTON,  Maij^uerite  (Codntess 
op)  :  b.  Knodkbrit,  near  Clonmel,  Ireland,  1 
Sept  1789;  d.  Paris.  4  June  1849.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Edmund  Power,  and  at  the  a^e 
of  15  was  married  (unhappily)  to  a  Captam 
Farmer,  who  died  in  1817.  A  few  months 
after  his  death  she  married  Charles  John 
Gardiner,  afterward  first  Earl  of  Blessington. 
In  1822  they  went  abroad  together,  and  con- 
tinued to  reside  on  the  Continent  till  the  Earl's 
death  in  Paris,  in  1S29,  when  Lady  Blessington 
returned  to  London  and  took  up  her  atxx^  in 
Gore  House,  Kensington,  which  had  been  be- 
queathed to  her  by  her  husband.  Here  for 
many  >;ear8  she  held  those  celebrated  reunions 
and  soirees,  at  which  the  most  distinguished 
literal?  characters  in  London  were  wont  to 
assemble.  The  fasdnation  of  her  manners  and 
conversation,  with  her  genial  warm-hearted- 
ness of  character,  rendered  these  gatherings 
most  attractive;  but  certain  equivocal  circum- 
stances _  in  relation  to  her  connection  with 
Count  d'Orsay  kept  her  in  a  planner  ostracized 

female  society  of  the  straiter  sort.  The 
Count  had  married  a  dau^ter  of  Lord  Bless- 
ington his  first  wif^  and  been  separated 
from  her  shortly  afterward,  but  after  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  resided  with  the 
Countess  during  the  remainder  of  her  life. 
Lady  Blessington  had  made  her  dkhut  as  an 
authoress  in  1822  by  the  publication  of  two 
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Tohimes  of  'Sketches.^  In  18S2  con- 
tributed to  the  Nets  Monthly  Magasine  'Con- 
versations with  Lord  Byron,  >  considered  by 
many  as  the  best  of  her  productions.  She 
also  wrote  numerous  novels,  including,  among 
others,  *The  Belle  of  a  Season>;  *The  Two 
Friends*;  *Strathern*;  and  *The  Victims  of 
Society.'  None  of  these  have  much  literary 
merit,  but  describe  scenes  in  fashionable  life 
with  considerable  power,  and  they  enjoyed  at 
the  time  a  large  share  of  popularity.  She 
acted  as  editress  for  several  years  of  'Heath's 
Book  of  Beauty>  and  the  ^Keepsake,*  and  also 
of  anodier  annual,  the  *Gans  of  Beauty.*  In 
1849  she  proceeded  to  Parts,  whither  Count 
d'Orsay  had  previoudy  gone  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  an  appointment  under  Louts  Na- 
poleon, with  whom  they  had  been  intimate  dur- 
ing his  exile  in  England.  Consult  Madden* 
«Life  of  the  Countess  of  Blessington*  (1855). 

BLICHBR,  Steen  Steensen,  stSn  stan's^n 
blln'er,  Danish  poet  and  novelist:  b.  Vium, 
Jutland,  11  Oct  1782;  d.  Spentrup,  26  March 
1848.  His  first  work  was  a  translation  of 
<Ossian>  (2  vols..  1807-09).  and  his  first  origi- 
nal poems  appeared  in  1814.  but  attracted  little 
notice.  He  quickly  won  a  national  reputation 
with  his  novels,  and  in  1842  amieared  his  mas- 
terpiece of  novel  writing,  *The  Knitting  Room,* 
a  collection  of  short  stories  in  the  Jutland 
dialect. 

BLICKENSDERFBR,  George  C*  Ameri- 
can inventor:  b.  Erie,  Pa.,  1850;  d.  Sound 
Beach,  Conn.,  15  Aug  1917.  He  began  life  as  a 
drygoods  salesman,  equipped  only  with  a  public 
school  education.  In  1892  he  brought  out  the 
typewriting  machine  known  by  his  name,  the 
essential  principle  of  which  was  a  type  wheel 
which  was  rotated  in  order  to  bring  tiie  desired 
letters  or  characters  in  position  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  paper.  Being  much  simpler 
and  cheaper  than  the  machines  then  in  use  it 
achieved  an  immense  popularitj;.  Later  the 
inventor  brought  out  an  electric  typewriter, 
which  was  extremely  easy  of  manipulation,  Mr. 
Blickensderfer  adapted  the  typewriter  he  ia- 
vented  to  the  Chinese  langauge.  an  accomplish- 
ment which  so  interested  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment that  it  revised  its  written  language  to 
adapt  it  to  a  typewriter  keyboard.  After  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War  in  1914  Mr.  Blick- 
ensderfer devoted  his  attention  to  inventions  of 
belt  loading  devices  by  which  cartridges  are 
automatically  loaded  into  machine  guns,  and  to 
a  machine  gun  mount  which  facilitates  the  use 
of  these  engines  of  war.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  Mr.  BUckens4erfer  was  president  of  the 
Blickensderfer  Typewriter  Company. 

BLIDA,  bl?-da',  a  fortified  town  of  Algeria, 
30  miles  southwest  of  Algiers,  with  which  it 
has  rail  conneaion.  ,It  is  well  built,  mth 
modem  houses  and  public  edifices,  tfie  centr« 
of  a  flourishing  district,  and  having  a  good 
trade.  There  are  cedar  and  cork  trees  in  the 
neighborhood  and  mines  of  copper  and  lead. 
The  principal  exports  are  oranges,  grain, 
tobacco,  raisins,  etc.    Pop.  (1911)  35,461. 

BLIGH,  William,  English  navigator :  b. 
Plymouth,  England,  9  Sept.  1754;  d.  7  Dec 
1817.  He  acquired  considerable  celebrity  from 
baying  been  the  commander  of  the  ship 
Bounty  when  the  crew  mutinied  in  the  Soutin 
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S«as  and  carried  her  off.  She  had  been  fitted 
out  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  plants  of  the 
bread-fruit  trees  and  introducing  these  into 
the  West  Indies.  Eligh,  who  had  sailed  with 
Captain  Cook  on  his  second  voyage  ixmnd  the 
world,  and  served  with  Lord  Howe  before 
Gibraltar  in  1783,  obtained  the  command,  and 
in  December  1787,  left  Spithead  for  Otaheite, 
where  he  arrived,  and  remained  till  April  1789. 
Having  loaded  his  vessel  with  plants  he  set 
sail  and  was  proceeding  on  his  voyage  for 

iamaica  when  he  was  seized  in  bed,  bound  and 
roug^t  on  dedc.  The  launch  was  lowered,  and 
Blif^ti,  with  18  men  supposed  to  be  -well  disposed 
to  him,  were  forced  into  it  with  no  other  pro- 
vision than  150  pounds  of  bread,  32  pounds  of 
pork,  a  little  rum  and  wine,  and  28  gallons 
of  water.  Thus  scantily  provided  they  found 
diemselves  in  the  open  sea,  not  far  from  the 
island  of  Tofoa,  in  lat.  IT  S.  and  long.  184" 
K.,  and  managed  by  admirable  skill  and  per- 
severance, though  not  without  enduring  fear- 
ful hardships,  to  reach  the  island  of  Timor  in 
41  days,  after  running  3,618  miles  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  man.  Ultimately  12  of  the 
number  reached  England.  Bltgh  in  a  second 
voyagfe  accomplished  the_  object  of  tlie  first 
by  giving  the  bread-fruit  tree  to  the  West 
India  Islands,  When  several  of  the  mutineers 
were  afterward  tried  at  Portsmouth,  sufficient 
evidence  was  obtained  to  show  that  Bligb  him- 
self was  not  free  from  blame,  and  had  on 
many  occssions  been  too  much  inclined  to  play 
the  tyrant  This  featare  in  his  character  was 
afterward  manifested  on  a  larger  scale.  In 
1805  he  was  appointed  governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  acted  so  harshly  that  the  other 
authorities  interfered  and  put  him  in  confine- 
ment After  his  return  he  became  a  rear^ 
admiral.    See  Pitcairn  Island. 

BLIQHI A,  blH-a,  a ,  genus  of  trees  and 
shrubs  of  the  family  Sapindacea,  the  principal 
species  of  which  is  B.  sapida  (Cupania  sapxda 
of  some  botanists),  the  akee  tree  indigenous 
to  west  trofiical  Africa  and  naturalized  in  the 
West  Indies  since  .the  close  of  Uie  17th  cen- 
tury. It  is  also  planted  in  southern  Florida. 
The  tree  attains  a  height  of  30  feet,  bears 
pinnate  ash-like  leaves  and  very  fragrant 
whitish  flowers,  from  which  by  crude  distil- 
lation the  colored  people  obtain  a  cosmetic 
and  which  would  probably  yield  a  valuable 
perfume  under  proper  management  The 
rich,  red  fruits,  as  targe  as  goose  eggs,  are 
used  for  dessert  and  largely  also  in  cookety. 

BLIGHT,  an  indefinite  term  applied  to 
any  diseased  state  of  cultivated  plants,  but 
gradually  being  restricted  to  plant  diseases 
caused  either  by  bacteria  or  fungi  Among 
the  plants  subject  to  blight  are  the  apple,  pear, 
potato,  bean,  strawberry,  eggplant,  currant, 
^rape  and  raspberry.  See  sections  on  diseases 
in  articles  o^  various  plants;  also  Plants, 
Diseases  of. 

BLIGHT,  American,  an  English  and  Aus- 
tralian name  for  the  wooly  apple  louse  or 
•apple  blight,*  one  of  the  aphides.   See  Aphis. 

BLIGHT-BIRD,  a  small  insectivorous 
bird  (Zosterops  carulescens)  of  New  Zea- 
land, which  devours  the  "blight*  or  plant-lice 
on  fruit  trees.  It  is  one  of  die  white-eyes 
(q.v.). 


BLIGHTY,  a  name  eener^  used  in  Brit- 
tish  India  as  a  general  designation'  for  Europe. 
During  the  War  in  Europe  in  1914-18  the  word 
was  introduced  on  the  western  front  by  the 
Anrio-lDdian  troops  and  soon  came  into  gen- 
eral use  as  a  nickname  for  England. 

BLIND,  blTnt,  Karl,  German  political  agi- 
tator and  writer  on  histoiy,  mythology  and 
Germanic  literature:  b.  Mannheim,  4  S^t.  1826; 
d.  London,  England,  31  May  19(7.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Heidelberg  and  Bonn,  and  from  his 
student  days  till  he  settled  in  Eng^Iand  in  1852 
he  was  continually  engaged  in  agitating  or  in 
heading  risings  in  the  cause  of  German  freedom 
and  union,  and  was  frequently  imprisoned.  The 
democratic  propaganda  was  afterward  supported 
by  his  pen;  and  he  wrote  political  and  bio- 
graphical works :  *Fire-buriaI  Among  Our  Ger- 
manic Forefathers*;  'Teutonic  Cremation*; 
<Yggdrasil,  or  The  Teutonic  Tree  of  Exist- 
ence^ biographies  of  FreiUffrath,  Ledm  Rollin 
and  Francis  De&k. 

BLIND.  MathOde,  German-English  poet: 
b.  Mannheim,  21  March  1841 ;  d.  London,  26 
Nov.  1896.  She  went  to  England  in  1849.  and 
won  fame  by  her  writings:  'The  Prophecy  of 
Saint  Oran>  (1881);  'Life  of  George  Hiot' 
(1883):  ^Madame  Roland*  (1886);  'The 
Heather  on  fXtt,^  a  tale  (1886);  ^Ascent  of 
Man>  (1888) ;  ^Dramas  in  Miniature*  (1891): 
*  Songs  and  Sonnets*  (1893);  and  *  Birds  of 
Passage'  (1895).  Consult  'Poetical  Works  of 
Mathilde  Blind.*  with  memcur  (London  1900). 

BLIND.    See  Blindness. 

BLIND,  Education  of  the.  When  it  is 
stated  that  prior  to  1830  the  blind  of  America 
were  to  be  found  "moping  in  hidden  comers 
or  degraded  1^  the  wayside,  or  v^etating  in 
almshouses,"  it  is  the  adult  blind  that  is 
meant  Still  blind  children  were  occasionally 
found  in  these  places,  though  it  could  scarcely 
be  said  &at  Aey  were  vegetating,  as  could 
be  said  of  the  untrained  deaf  children. 

The  British  census  of  1851  first  showed  the 
world  that  over  80  per  cent  of  the  blind  are 
adults.  American  sdiools  for  the  blind  were 
started,  first,  because  of  the  widespread  inter* 
est  in  the  results  of  educating  tte  young  deaf 
and  dumb,  which  furnished  inspiration  for 
new  fields  of  educational  endeavor;  secondly, 
because  the  country  was  coming  to  the  con- 
viction that  all  the  children  of  the  state 
should  receive  education  both  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy  and  as  a  private  right ;  and 
thirdly,  because  reports  of  what  luid  been 
accomplished  abroad  in  schools  for  die  blind 
were  being  promulgated  in  our  land.  By  1830 
the  more  progressive  States  of  the  east  were 
ready  to  give  their  blind  children  school  train- 
ing. In  that  year  the  government  first  in- 
cluded in  the  national  census  die  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind.  The  work  of  the  blind 
was  to  begin  with  scientific  foreknowledge  as 
to  their  number.  In  1829  certain  gentlemen 
in  Boston  obtained  the  incorporation  of  die 
•New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind.*  By  a 
most  fortunate  circumstance,  the  interest  and 
services  were  obtained  of  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  who, 
after  finishing  his  medical  studies,  had  chiv- 
alrously gone  to  the  aid  of  the  Greeks.  Dr. 
Howe  went  at  once  to  Europe  to  study  meth- 
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ods  of  instnictioii.  Upon  bis  return,  in  1832, 
ihe  sdiool  was  opened  with  six  pupils.  In  New 
York  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  New 
Yoric  Institution  for  die  Blind  was  passed  in 
1831 :  but  funds  were  needifcd  and  no  <me  went 
abroad  to  8tu<hr  methods.  Thi4  school  opened 
in  March  183^  antedating  by  a  few  months 
the  school  at  Boston.  In  the  very  same  year 
a  German  teacher  of  the  blind,  a  Mr.  Fried- 
lander,  moat  opportunely  came  to  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  hope  of  starting  a  school  for  the 
blind  there.  Havine  trained  certain  blind 
children  he  eidiibited  ^eir  accomplishments, 
firtt,  to  a  few  influential  people,  secondly, 
before  a  large  audience  among  whom  he  dis- 
tributed a  leaflet,  'Observations  on  the  in- 
struction of  blind  persons."     A  meeting  of 

f)ublic-spirited  citizens  followed,  funds  were 
Iberally  contributed,  fairs  held  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  cause  was  assured.  The  Penn^l- 
A-ania  institution  for  the  instructxm  of  uie 
Mind  was  opened  in  1833,  fully  10  months 
before  an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained. 
The  three  schools  at  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  are  called  the  pioneer  schools. 
All  sprang  from  private  effort  and  private 
funds.  All  were  incorporated  as  private  in- 
stitutions, and  remain  so  to  this  day.  Three 
similar  institutions  for  the  blind  have  arisen 
in  tibis  country,  at  Baltimore,  at  Pittebui^h 
and  at  Hartford.  As  recently  as  1912  an  in- 
stitution for  the  deaf  with  a  depJirtment  for 
the  blind  was  opened  with  private  funds  sup- 

Elemented  by  an  appropriation  from  the  legis- 
iturc,  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.  This  department  was 
discontinued  in  1917. 

Schools. —  The  origin  of  the  State  schools 
Offers  from  that  of  the  type  above  given 
on\v  in  that  classes  of  trained  pupils  from  the 
earlier  schools  were  exhibited  before  die  State 
legislatures  as  well  as  before  the  people.  State 
appropriations  followed  and  die  institutions 
were  inaugurated  as  State  institutions.  The 
new  schools  sprang  into  being  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity.  There  wer^  in  1917,  44  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States.  (For  an  account  of  the  day  schools 
of  13  cities,  opened  between  1900  and  1917 
see  below).  Every  State  In  the  Union  makes 
provision  for  its  blind  of  school  age  either  in 
its  own  school  or  in  that  of  a  ne^hboring 
State.  In  our  sparsely- settled  country,  espe- 
oaHy  west  of  Hie  Alleghames  and  south  of 
Maryland,  great  efforts  had  to  be  made  to 
find  die  children  and  still  greater  efforts  to 
persuade  the  parents  to  send  Aem  to  school. 
In  certain  States  where  the  .amount  of  the, 
miUic  fund  seemed  to  preclude  a  special  grant 
tor  the  blind,  pupils  of  this  class  were  brought 
t<^ther  in  connection  with  a  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  forming  *'dual  schools,*  as 
tfiey  are  called.  These  mstitutlons  could  not 
help  being  unfair  to  Aeir  blind  contingent; 
for  in  nearly  every  such  case  the  blind  came 
to  a  school  already  established  as  a  school 
for  die  deaf,  and  under  the  superinteiidence 
of  a  man  especially  interested  in  die  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf;  moreover,  the  number  of 
the  deaf  pupils  usually  far  exceeded  that  of 
the  blind.  There  are  still  a  few  of  these  dual 
schools,  but  wherever  possible  they  have  been 
divided  into  two  distinct  institutions.  In 
Northern  schoob  the  colored  blind  are  edu- 
cated widi  die  iridte;  in  SoudKra  idiooU  it 


is  best  for  dke  colored  to  have  schools  of 
their  own.  Both  the  whites  and  they  prefer 
this  arrai^emoit.  The  first  school  for  the 
colored  blind  was  opened  in  North  Carolina 

All  the  institutions  for  the  blind  were  in 
their  vciy  first  inception  schools.  The  pioneer 
schools  imported  literary  teachers  from  Paris 
and  handicraft  teachers  from  Edinburgh.  At 
first  only  the  brighter  class  of  pupils  came 
imder  instruction.  Teachii^  them  was  easy. 
They  progressed  with  amazing  strides;  all  was 
enthusiasm;  exhibitions  were  called  for  and 
widely  given  (Dr.  Howe's  pupils  gave  exhibi- 
tions in  17  States) ;  large  editions  of  the 
various  annual  reports  were  exhausted.  Sooii, 
however,  less  bright  pupils  came  to  be  ad- 
mitted; then  the  curricylum  of  studies  began 
to  sober  down  to  jhe  practical  and  compre- 
hensivo^  one  prevailing  to-day.  Whatever 
occupation  the  boy  or  girl  expects  to  follow 
after  leaving  school  it  is  assiuned  he  will  fol- 
low it  better  and  mus  live  more  happihr  and 
worthily  if  he  has  a  general  education.  When, 
as  was  formerly  the  case^  the  period  or  term 
of  schooling  allowed  pupds  was  shorter  than 
it  is  now,  mey  were  not  admitted  before  the 
age  of  eight  or  nine.  Now  that  kindergarten 
departments  have  been  universally  adoed  to 
die  schools,  the  pupils  are  urged  to  enter  at 
an  earbr  age;  becanse  emerience  has  shown 
diat  at  home  these  litde  blind  folks  are  cod- 
dled rather  than  trained,  so  much  so  in  fact 
that  by  the  time  many  of  them  come  to  school 
their  natural  growtii  of  bod^  and  mind  has 
been  so  interfered  with  by  maction,  that  all 
the  efforts  of  the  schools  cannot  make  up  for 
lost  time  and  opportunity.  The  principle  of 
periodicity  of  erowth  has  now  come  to  be 
understood  ana  the  importance  of  applying 
the  pro^r  stimulus  at  the  period  most  sensi- 
tive to  It  comprehended,  children  with  good 
sight  and  hearing  have  got  along  without 
kindergarten  training,  and  so  have  blind  chil- 
dren, but  of  all  the  useful  means  of  reaching 
and  developing  the  average  blind  child  none 
is  so  effective  as  the  properly-conducted  kin- 
dergarten. The  practical  knowledge  of  things 
comes  to  the  blmd  through  the  hand,  their 
fin^rs  being  veritable  projections  of  their 
brains.  Thus  must  dieir  hands  not  only  be 
trained  to  sensitiveness  of  touch  but  to  be 
strong  and  supple,  so  that  they  may,  indeed, 
be  dexterous;  for  as  their  hands  are  so  are 
their  brains.  The  kindergarten  cultivates  ear 
and  heart  and  hand  and  brain  as  nothing  else 
does.  Even  color  is  not  wholly  omitted  in 
kindergartens  for  die  blind.  Many  of  the 
children  see  colors,  and  those  who  do  not 
love  to  talk  about  them  and  certainly  derive 
some  indirect  value  from  considering  them. 
Wise,  resourceful  kindergartners  who  have 
either  bought  or  made  some  Montesorri  didac- 
tic material  have  not  failed  to  utilize  it  with 
their  newcomers  or  with  their  backward  chil- 
dren. Of  late  years  where  institutions  have 
either  enlai^d  on  the  original  site  or  rebuilt 
on  a  new,  the  kindergarten  department  has 
been  housed  by  itself  as  an  independent  unit, 
alt  living  as  a  family  and  with  classes  under 
the  same  roof.    This  is  a  great  advance. 

Blind  children  with  kindergarten  training 
are  more  susceptible  to  instruction  than  those 
without  it  Above  this  ^partmoit  the  course 
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of  academic  studies  in  American  schools  re- 
quires from  seven  to  eight  years,  which  means 
a  primary,  a  grammar  and  a  high  school  edu- 
cation; or  instruction  in  object  lessons,  read- 
ing, writing,  spelling,  grammar,  composition, 
arithmetic,  histon^,  physiology,  botany,  zool- 
ogy, geology,  physics,  algebra^  geometn',  civics, 
English  literature,  typewriting,  bookkeeping 
and  simple  business,  and  sometimes  Latin 
and  modem  languages.  Not  a  few  pupils 
have  fitted  for  college  where  they  took  the 
regular  course  with  the  seeing  students,  and 
from  where  they  were  graduated  usually  with 
distinction.  Formerly  much  of  the  teaching 
was  oral,  which,  in  many  cases,  was  apt  to 
be  more  pleasant  than  profitable  to  the  pupil. 
Since  the  general  introduction  of  the  em- 
bossed textbook  and  tangible  writing,  the  pupil 
has  been  forced  to  depend  more  and  more 
upon  himself,  obviously  with  better  results. 
In  fact,  the  work  has  been  growing  more  and 
more  practical,  emphasis  bemg  put  upon  the 
vocational.  The  methods  of  teachmg  the 
blind  correspond  in  general  to  those  of  teach- 
ing other  hearing  children.  The  common 
appliances  have  but  to  be  raised  and  enlarged 
as  in  maps  and  digrams,  or  simply  made  tan- 
gible which  may  be  done,  for  example,  by 
notching  an  ordinary  ruler  so  that  the  grad- 
uations can  be  felt 

Industrial  Trainhig..—  Industrial  training 
has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  school  course 
from  the  beginning.  Recently  educational 
manual  training  has  been  generally  introduced 
as  preliminary  to  the  trades.  Sloyd  has  been 
found  especially  adapted  to  the  blind.  The 
handicrafts^ —  cnair-caning,  _  hammock-making, 
broom-making,  *  carpet-weaving,  and  a  few 
others,  alone  remain  of  all  the  many  trades 
taught  at  one  time  or  another  in  our  schools. 
Manual  occupations  of  some  kind  will  always 
be  taught,  even  were  it  evident  that  none  of 
them  would  be  followed  by  the  blind  as  trades; 
for  it  is  by  doing  and  making^  that  the  blind 
especially  learn  best.  Then,  it  is  essential  that 
they  be  kept  occupied.  A  few  institutions  built 
on_  the  cottage  fami^  plan  require  pupil  par- 
ticipation in  the  dail^  housework,  a  policy  which 
if  wisely  conducted  is  of 'not  less  developmental 
value  than  the  school  occupations,  since  it  tends 
to  build  up  social  efficiency.  A  youth  who  is 
efficient  in  a  community  oi  youth  is  the  more 
likely  to  be  so  in  the  community  of  adults.  In 
the  past,  before  the  introducticm  of  such  va- 
rieties of  labor-saving  machinery  as  the  last 
half  century  has  seei^  many  of  the  disdiarged 
pupils  followed  some  manual  trade  and  suc- 
ceeded in  subsisting  by  it.  To-day  this  is  less 
and  less  possihle.  The  mind  itself  of  the  blind 
is  least  trammeled  by  the  lack  of  sight;  hence 
some  pursuit  where  intelligence  is  the  chief 
factor  would  seem  to  be  best  adapted  to  his  con- 
dition. Music,  of  course  opens  up  his  most  de- 
lightful field.  It  is  said  that  all  the  force  of 
the  superintendents  of  the  early  schools  was 
required  to  prevent  the  institutions  from  becom- 
ing mere  conservatories  of  music.  To-day  on^ 
those  pupils  pursue  music  in  regular  course  who 
have  talent  for  it;  but  even  those  are  not  al- 
lowed to  neglect  other  studies  for  it.  It  is  the 
experience  of  the  American  schools,  as  of  the 
British,  that  the  profession  of  music  offers  to 
the  educated  and  trained  musician  who  is  blind 


a  field  in  which  he  can  work  his  way  mth  least 

hindrance  from  his  lack  of  sight,  and  maiqr  are 
they  who  have  foimd  in  it  a  means  of  livelihood 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  A  few  in 
nearly  ever^  school  are  certificated  annually  as 
tuners  of  pianos  Indeed,  laano  tuning,  often 
joined  as  it  is  widi  piano  selling,  has  beanne 
one  of  the  verr  best  occupations  j^et  developed 
for  the  men.  The  public  school  pianos  of  sev- 
eral of  our  cities  are  regufau'ly  kept  in  order 
by  tuners  who  are  blind. 

Since  1900,  when  the  Pennsylv^a  institu- 
tion  moved' to  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia  and 
laid  out  its  play  grounds  and  covered  cloisters 
to  invite  open-air  activities,  increased  attention 
to  directed  play  and  even  to  athletics  by  blind 
boys  has  been  noticeable  all  over  the  country. 
Most  institutions  now  have  a  good  gymnasium 
and  several  have  swimming  pools. 

Prior  to  1900  the  only  systematic  schoolii^ 
given  the  blind  was  in  residmtial  institutions. 
Since  then  for  various  reasons,  chiefly  the  sup- 
posed demands  of  the  times,  a  number  of  cities 
have  opened  day  classes  for  blind  children  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools.  In  sudi 
cases  the  blind  pupils  living  in  several  school 
districts  are  umted  in  one  convenient  centre 
or  home-room  under  a  teacher  who  coaches 
them  for  recitation  in  the  grade  rooms  witii 
the  other  children.  The  plants  feasible  enough 
and  is  found  to  be  successful  in  proportion  as 
the  teachers  and  those  responsible  for  it  are 
alive  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  child  and 
do  not  try  to  make  him  conform  to  the  usual 
hours  and  the  limitations  of  the  common  school 
S3^tcm.  Keeping  handicapped  children  alt  die 
tune  in  the  communis  where  they  live  and  hot 
even  a  part  of  the  time  off  in  special  residential 
schools,  as  used  to  be  deemed  necessary,  is 
doubtless  a  move  in  tiie  right  direction.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  children  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  sight  not  only  deserve  but 
require  enlarged  and  enriched  opportunities  of 
development;  for  it  takes  them  longer  to  do 
things  than  it  does  children  who  see,'  and  more- 
over they  are  far  more  dependent  for  balance 
and  poise  upon  whatever  training  they  get  at 
schooL  In  some  cities  having  -sudi  centres 
private  associations  for  the  blind  have  tried  to 
provide  the  needed  supplementary  training. 
Teaching  the  adult  blind  at  home  called  <%ome 
teaching*  is  carried  on  in  13  States.  Two 
States  now  (1917)  conduct  summer  schools  for 
a  limited  number  of  adults,  using  tfieir  insti- 
ttltion  plants  for  this  purpose. 

BoolEi.~The  American  schools  for  the 
blind  were  founded  upon  embossed  books.  Dr. 
Howe  states  somewhere  that  the  simple  reading 
from  embossed  print  did  more  to  establish  the 
schools  in  the  country  than  any  other  one  thing. 
Extraordinary  paios  were  taken  by  Dr.  Howe 
and  his  assistants  to  perfect  a  system  which 
should  be  at  once  readily  tangible  to  the  fingers 
of  the  blind  and  legible  to  the  eyes  of  their 
friends.  The  result  was  the  small  tower-case 
letter  of  Dr.  Howe,  the  Boston  line  print,  as  it 
is  often  called.  To  tiiis  the  jury  gave  prefer- 
ence before  all  other  embossed  systems  ex- 
hibited at  the  ^reat  exhibition  of  the  industry 
of  all  nations,  tn  London,  in  1851.  Backed  by 
such  endorsement  and  all  the  authority  of  Dr. 
HowCj  the  system  was  rapidly  adopted  into  the 
American  sdioolfi.  It  was  then  the  theory  that. 
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the  blmd  would  be  fortber  isolated  f  r<Hn  their 
friends  i!  their  alphabets  were  dissimilar.  The 
blind  o£  themselves  had  devised  a  writable  sys- 
tem— axbitraxy  and  composed  of  dots  or 
points — one  which  diey  could  both  read  and 
write.  But  the  early  superintendeiUs  would  not 
countenance  it.  However,  many  of  the  blind 
failed  to  read  the  line-letter  system ;  because  to 
read  it  reijuires  extreme  niceUi  of  touch,  which 
all  the  bhnd  by  no  means  have.  Characters 
composed  of  points,  not  of  lines,  are  scientifi- 
cally adapted  to  touch  reading  In  the  33d  re- 
port of  the  New  York  institution,  Stqpt  William 
B.  Wait  wrote:  *Now,  which  is  the  more  im- 
portant, that  all  the  youn^  blind  shonld  be  able 
to  read,  thus  being  made,  m  fact,  like  the  seeing, 
or  that  they  should  be  taught  an  alphabet  vihich 
in  some  sort  resembles  that  used  by  the  seeing, 
but  by  doing  which  only  34  per  cent  of  them 
will  ever  be  able  to  read  with  any  pleasure  or 
profit?*  This  attitude  of  the  New  York  school 
was  the  outcome  of  statistics  gathered  from 
seven  institutions,  in  which  664  pupils  were  in- 
volved, and  of  erperiments  made  by  Mr.  Wait 
with  bis  own  pupils,  nsing  a  system  scientifi- 
calljtr  devised  by  him,  composed  of  points  in 
arbitrary  coml»natlon.  This  was  in  1868.  At 
the  next  convention  of  the  American  instruct- 
ors of  the  blind,  it  was  resolved  «That  the  New 
York  horizontal  point  alphabet  as  arranged  by 
Mr.  Wait  should  be  tau^t  in  all  institutions  for 
the  education  of  die  blind.*  Europe  was  a  long 
time  accepting  a  writable  point  system.  That 
of  Louis  Braille,  devised  in  1829^  though  much 
used  by  individuals,  was  not  ofncially  adopted 
into  the  Paris  school  where  it  originated  until 
18S4.  In  contrast,  America  devised,  printed, 
spread  and  resolved  to  accept  its  writable  sys- 
tem in  less  than  one-half  the  time.  The  benents 
of  a  tangible  writable  system  are  vast.  It  puts 
the  blind  more  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  see- 
infh  particularly  as  pujuls  in  sdbool.  Its  adop- 
tion here,  next  to  that  of  tangible  printing; 
makes  obtainable  the  ideal  of  American  schools 
for  the  blind.  Every  tangible  system  has  its 
defects.  French  •braille*  as  adopted  into  Eng- 
land has  antiquated  abbreviations  and  contrac- 
tions for  the  use  of  adults;  and  is  involved  witii 
rules  allowing  much  bad  use,  like  the  omission 
of  all  capitals.  The  New  York  point  as  printed 
also  laid  itself  open  to  much  criticism  as  to 
*good  use.*  The  American  braille,  the  latest 
system,  comUning  the  best  features  o£  French 
braille  and  of  New  York  poin^  was  devised  by 
a  blind  teacher  of  the  Peridns  institution.  It 
takes  full  account  of  *^ood  use,*  and  those  who 
use  the  system  deem  it  very  satisfactory.  In 
1892,  when  the  American  braille  system  was 
adoi>ted  into  several  schools,  a  typewriter  for 
writing  braille  was  invented,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  invention  of  another  machine  for 
cmbos^i^  braille  (Urectly  on  plates  of  tiiin 
brass  from  which  any  number  of  dupKcates 
could  be  struck  off  on  paper.  Here  was  a 
means^  of  creating  a  new  library  at  once.  But 
the  chief  value  oi  the  invention  lay  in  the  fact 
that  as  the  machine  was  simple  and  inexpensive 
and  could  be  operated  if  necessary  hy_  a  blind 
man,  any  institution  could  have  a  printing  ofHce 
of  its  own.  And  several  schools  immediately 
established  such  offices,  from  which  they  issued 
at  once  whatever  their  school  classes  demanded 
By  co-c>peratiag  in  ikt  selection  of  the  booki 


to  bo  embossed  these  schools  have  created  ui 
a  comparative^  few  years  a  library  of  books  in 
American  braUle  than  which  there  is  no  su- 
boior  in  any  sjjratem  in  my  coontry,  and  they 
nave  added  aa  immense  amount  of  muuc  in  the 
bndlle  music  notation,  which  is  the  same  all 
over  the  world.  A  typewriter  and  a  machine 
for  embossing  brass  plates  in  the  New  York 
point  system  promptly  appeared  also,  and  a 
great  Ubrary  of  both  books  and  music  has 
rapidly  been  issued  in  this  system,  especially  . 
from  the  American  Printing  House  lor  the 
Blind  at  LottiswUe,  Ky. ;  so  t^  in  America  we 
have  the  condition  of  two  competing  point  sys* 
tems  when  but  one  would  obviously  be  enough. 
More  than  one  system  means  duplication  and 
therefore  lessening  both  the  book  production 
and  the  reading  done  b}r  the  blind  themselves. 
Seeking  a  way  out  of  tms  dilemma,  a  group  of 
especially  competent  blind  peoj^e  was  created  a 
•uniform  ^rpe  committee.*  For  several  3rears 
it  conducted  tests  in  many  States  and  in  several 
cottiUries,  the  funds  being  subscribed  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  by  dicmselvcs,  by  otlier  bnitd 
people  and  their  friends  and  by  schocd  printing 
plants.  To-day  the  «ountiy  seems  to  be  on  the 
eve  of  uniformity. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
S^ves  the  number  of  embossed  books  in  the 
cotmtiy  in  the  year  1915  as  127,247.  The  greater 
part  of  these  arc  in  the  sdiool  libraries,  thou* 
sands  belonging  to  departments  for  the  blind 
in  puUic  UbncMs ;  from  both  of  these  sources 
the  drculatton  to  the  blind  at  home  is  surpris- 
ing large.  A  fact  mainly  accountable  for  this 
is  that  such  books  pass  throurii  the  mails  ^st- 
age free.  There-  are  now,  besides  fiction  in 
great  variety,  periodical  m^^azines  embossed 
for  fin^r  reading,  notably  the  MatUda  Ziegler 
Maganne,  a  monthly  appearing  in  no  less  than 
15,000  copies.  A  journal  of  mtcr-communica- 
tion  amcmg  all  agencies  in  beludf  of  the  blind, 
a  quarterly  in  common  {Hint,  called  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  has  been  issued  since  1907  and 
IS  of  far-reacbii^  service  to  all  interested  in 
work  for  the  blind. 

Higher  Bdncation.-— The  Association  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  formed  in 
1871,  has  met  biennially  ever  since,  usually  as 
gnest  of  one  or  anotiier  institution.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  each  convention  have  been  pub* 
lisbed  The  principles  underlying  tbc  sclKme 
for  educating  the  blind  beii^  to  make  tiiem  as 
little  as  possible  a  class  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  cMsmunity,  it  has  not  been  deemed  wise  to 
attempt  to  establish  a  national  college  for  the 
higher  education  of'  those  capable  of  taking  it, 
but  efforts  are  making  toward  enabling  the 
brighter  and  worthier  pupils  to  attend  one  of 
the  colleges  for  the  seeing,  at  the  expense  of 
the  States  or  the  schools  from  which  they  come. 
Seven  states  have  already  (1918)  made  ap^ro- 

?riations  of  mcmey  for  sndi  higher  education, 
'he  school  instruction  of  the  blind  is  compara- 
tively an  easy  matter.  That  work  is  less  of  a 
science  than  the  more  difficult  task  of  instruct- 
ing the  deaf.  But  training  them  vocationally 
or  for  social  effkiency  is  nsually  difficult,  and  it 
is  becoming  more  and  more  so  as  society  grows 
in  complexity,  and  the  places  easily  open  to  the 
blind  become  filled  by  them.  Since  1900^ 
through  the  vastly  increased  attention  given  the 
adok  blind  by  private  associations  and  public 
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commissions,  which  have  opened  new  riipps  Ux 
their  empkryment  and  increased  the  lands  o£ 
occupations  provided  them,  the  schools  have 
made  their  curricula  more  definitely  vocational, 
and  moreover  their  superintendents  have  more 
and  more  actively  assumed  the  responsibtU^ 
not  only  of  preparing  their  cl^^es  for  some- 
thing definite  but  even  of  providing  them  work 
or  positions  when  leaving  the  shelter  of  school. 

Vocational  Statiiticai< — Blindness  in  itself 
does  not  necessarily  unfit  its  possessor  for  eni> 
ployment  or  even  self-support;  and  dwre  are 
few  occupations  in  which  some  blind  person 
has  not  made  good.  But  while  it  is  usually 
easy  to  equip  a  blind  person  for  a  vocation,  it 
is  always  difficult  to  place  him,  as  the  average 
employer  of  labor  does  not  want  him.  This 
fact  seriously  militates  agpunst  the  potential 
economic  success  of  the  bhnd  and  has  always 
done  sa  It  tends  to  stverim^ose  idleness 
ttpcm  blindness,  which  is  trage(^  indeed  And 
yet,  the  blind  are  very  property  classed  as 
aodalty  competent.  The  proposed  plan  of  our 
government  for  doing  its  duty  to  those  of  its 
soldiers  who  are  blinded  in  the  great  war,  i.e^ 
not  only  re-educating  them  but  also  finding  or 
making  places  for  those  capable  of  filling  them, 
is  splendid  and  a  most  encouraging  sign  of  the 
times.  Even  when  back  in  1878  an  air 
haustive  census  of  the  graduates  from  all 
over  the  country  was  compiled,  it  revealed  the 
following  facts:  16  became  superintendents  of 
other  institutions;  214  became  teachers  or  were 
otherwise  employed  in  institutions;  34  became 
ministers  of  the  gospel ;  84  authors,  puUishers  or 
lecturers ;  310  were  en^ged  as  teachers  of  music 
or  were  vocalists  outside  of  institutions;  69  had 
been  organists  in  churches;  125  piano  tuners; 
937  had  been  engaged  as  teachers,  employees 
and  woikers  in  faanmcrait ;  277  were  stord»ep- 
ers,  etc;  45  became  owners  and  managers  of 
real  estate;  760  (mostly  women)  were  em- 
plojred  at  housewonc  at  home  or  in  families,  or 
at  sewing  with  machines,  or  by  hand,  and  78 
were  in  homes  of  employment  Further,  ac- 
cording  to  the  census  of  the  United  States, 
while  there  were  about  55,000  blind  in  the  land, 
but  2,560  were  found  in  almshouses.  What 
proportion  of  these  ever  attended  our  schools 
will  never  be  known,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Mindness  is  an  afflictipn  of  old  age. 

Bibli(»:rapby. —  Anagnos,  M.,  ^Educatkm 
of  the  Blmd>  (Boston  1882) ;  Diderot,^  <£ssay 
on  Blindness*  (Reprint,  London  1895) ;  *En- 
(^clopxdia  Britannica,'  article  'Blindness* 
(VoL  III,  New  York  1911);  Haw,  Valentin, 
'Essay  on  the  Elducation  of  tile  Blind*  (Re- 
print, London  1894) ;  Howe,  Julia  Ward* 
<Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe'  (Boston 
1877);  lUingworth;  W.  H,  <Histoiy  of  the 
Education  of  the  Blind*  (London  1914);  La 
Sizeranne,  Maurice,  *The  Blind  as  Seen 
through  Blind  Eyes^  (translated  by  F.  Park 
Lewis.  New  York  1893)  ;  *The  Blind  Sisters  of 
Saint  Paul>  ^New  York  1907);  Mell,  Alex- 
ander, ^Encyclopaedisches  Handbudi  des  Blin- 
den-Wesens>  (Vienna  1899) ;  'Nelson's  En- 
cyclopedia, *  article  *Blind,  Training  of  the* 
(Vol.  n,  New  York  1910);  Richards,  Mrs. 
Laura  A^  'Letters  and  Journal  of  Samuel  G. 
Howe>  (Vol.  II,  'The  Servant  of  Humanity,* 
(Boston  1909) ;  Sanborn,  F.  B.,  <Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe>  (New  York  1881) ;  'Reports,*  Ameii- 
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<1853-1915);  State  Commissions  for  the  Blind 
(1906-16) ;  United  Slates  Bureau  of  Education 
1872.  1899,  1913,  1915  (Washin^on  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office)  ;  International  Con- 
ferences on  the  BUnd  (London  1902-14, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind);  'American 
Encyclopedia  and  Dictionaiy  of  Ophthalmology* 
(1913-16);  Outhok  for  the  Btmd  (Columbiu 
1907-15). 

Edwau  Elus  Allew, 
Direeior  Perkins  Institution  and.  Massachusetts 

School  for  the  Blind. 

BLIND  FISHES.   See  Cave  AmuMS. 

BLIND  RIVBR.  Canada,  town  in  the  AI- 

S}ma  district  of  Ontario,  on  Lake  Huron  and 
Und  River,  70  miles  east  of  Sault  Sainte  Marie 
and  80  miles  west  of  Sudbury  on  the  Canadian 
Padfic  Railway.  It  has  saw  and  shing^  mitb 
and  machine  shops,  and  is  in  a  rich  mineral 
district  Pop.  (1911)  2.558. 

BLIND  SPOT.  The  pUce  of  entry  of  the 
(mtic  nerve  in  each  retina  is  insenative  to  Ugbt 
Mariotte  in  1668  first  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  the  blind  spot.  Its  existence  may  be  easily 
shown  as  follows:  Pin  a  large  sheet  of  paper 
against  the  vrall  so  that  a  cross  marked  thereon 
may  be  at  the  level  of  the  eyes ;  fix  the  oosition 
of  the  head  by  means  of  a  headrest  (a  ruler 
about  50  centimetres  in  length,  held  by  Uie  teeth 
at  one  end,  the  other  end  resting  wainst  the 
paper.  Is  a  convenient  headrest^ ;  wiu  trne  eye 
closed  or  covered,  look  steadilv  at  the  cross 
with  the  other  eye;  move  a  pencil,  that  has  been 
covered  with  paper  so  that  the  point  only  shows 
black,  from  the  cross  toward  the  temporal  side 
of  the  field  of  vision ;  mark  on  the  Jtaper  the 
position  at  which  the  pencil  point  disappears; 
move  the  pencil  farther  and  mark  the  position 
at  which  uie  point  reappears.  By  moving  the 
point  in  various  directions  near_  this  ^ace  on 
the  ^per,  and  marking  the  positions  wnere  die 
penal  pomt  disappears,  and  reappears,  a  series 
of  marks  may  be  made  which  furnish  an  outline 
figure  of  ^e  form  of  the  blind  spot.  The  di- 
ameter of  the  blind  spot  (1.5  mm.)  corresponds 
to  a  visual  an^le  varying  from  3*  39*  to  9'  47'. 
The  average  is  about  6^.  An  image  of  li^^t 
sufficiently  small,  thrown  upon  the  optic  nerve 
by  means  o£  the  ophthalmoscope,  gives  rise  to 
no  sensations.  Hiese  experiments  show  that  at 
the  blind  spot  we  see  nothing,  yet,  as  we  loc^ 
at  tiiis  page  with  one  eye  only  the  surface  ap- 
pears to  be  covered  with  letters  in  the  regular 
forms  I  diere  is  no  blank  space  corresponding  to 
the  blmd  spot.  In  binocular  vision  the  bTrnd 
spot  of  one  retina  is  covered  with  a  sensitive 
portion  of  the  other  retina.  Wlvy  we  should 
not  be  aware  of  our  inalnlity  to  see  a  continuous 
field  with  one  eye  is  a  problem  for  whidi  there 
are  two  proposed  explanations.  The  blind  spot 
mav  be  filled  out  by  association,  whose  nature 
is  aetermined  by  the  character  of  the  surroond- 
in^  field,  or  by  eye  movements  which  serve  as 
retinal  local  signs  for  the  insensitive  region. 
Probably  the  two  processes  are  necessary  and 
aid  each  other  in  presenting  to  the  mind  tix 
continuous  visual  field  Consult  Ladd,  'Ele- 
ments of  Physiological  Psycholonr> ;  Helmholtz, 
H.  Von,  'Physiologische  Optu:*  (Hamburg 
1911) ;  Sandford,  'Course  m  Experimental 
Psychology*  (ex.  113^  114);  Wnndt,  'Physk>- 
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logische  Psydiok>gie>  (Leipzig  1910> ;  Titdic- 
ner,  E.  B.,  *&raerimcntal  Psychology*  (New 
York  1901). 

BLIND  TOM  (Bethune,  Thomas),  a 
musical  freak:  b.  about  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century;  d.  Hoboken,  N.  J..  13  June  1906.  He 
was  a  negro  slave  in  Georgia,  and  was  bom 
blind  and  with  very  weak  mental  development 
He  showed  remarlrable  aptitude  for  musit;  and 
after  hearing  a  piece  played  once  could  repro- 
duce it  accurately  on  the  piano.  He  also  per- 
formed other  musical  wonders,  and  for  several 
years  was  exhibited  in  various  cities.  After 
playing  he  would  generally  spring  up  and  ap- 
plaud  himself .  He  reappeared  on  the  stage. m 
1904-05,  but  being  difficult  to  manage'  he  was 
soon  withdrawn.  His  lack  of  intellect  developed 
into  almost  brutal  i(tiocy. 

BLINDAGE.   See  Camouflage. 

BLINDNESS,  a  general  term  to  denote 
partial  or  complete  loss  of  vision.  It  is  never 
a  disease  of  itself,  but  results  from  a  number 
of  extremely  diverse  diseases,  either  of  the  eye 
itself,  or  of  the  nervous  pathways  which  convey 
light  stimuli.  It  may  be  a  congenital  condition 
also,  and  here  the  defect  may  be  due  to  a  great 
variety  of  causes.  It  is  comparativdy  rare ;  ac* 
cording  to  the  statistics  of  1900  were  were 
about  65,000  blind  in  the  United  ■  States,  Le., 
about  1  in  1,000  of  the  population.  In  a  iew 
cases  blindness  has  an  herediury  character:  the 
\ast  majority  of  the  blindnesses  result  from 
accident  or  disease.  Bullet  woimds  in  war  are 
the  most  frequent  accidental  causes.  Disease 
of  the  cornea — inflammation  (chiefly  gonor- 
rhoea!)—  is  responsible  for  about  one-fi:  Fth  of 
the  bundness  in  the  community.  This  usually 
occurs  at  birth  and  is  lai^;ely  preventable. 
Various  other  disorders  of  the  eyestructures— 
other  than  the  purely  nervous  ones  —  cause 
blindness  in  a  small  number  of  cases.  _  Actual 
injuries  to  the  eyes  in  various  occupations  ac- 
count for  a  small  number. 

Disease  of  the  nervous  pathways,  ie.,  the 
retina,  optic  tract,  corpora  quadrigemina,  ojptic 
thalamus  and  occipital  cortex  result  in  various 
types  of  partial  or  complete  blindness  according 
to  the  localization  of  the  disorder.  Blindness 
from  retinitis,  L  e.,  inflammation  or  injury  of  the 
retina,  may  result  from  various  poisons,  alcohol, 
lead  or  certain  infectious  diseases,  such  as 
scarlet  fever,  typhoid,  etc.  Pressure  within  the 
brain  from  tumors  may  cause  blindness.  Injury 
to  the  optic  nerves  from  tumor,  from  fracture 
of  the  ^ull,  from  the  pressure  of  glaucoma, 
from  bullet  wounds,  cause  partial  or  complete 
blindness.  IMsease  of  the  optic  chiasm,  chiefly 
hypc^yseal  tumors,  causes  a  partial  blindness  — 
hemianopsia,  as  does  injury  to  the  receiving  sta- 
tions of  the  sight  pathw^  in  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  and  the  occipital  lobes  of  tiie 
brain. 

A  special  type  of  nieht  blindness  is  a  rare 
hereditary  condition.  These  patients  see  well 
in  the  daytime  but  lose  their  power  to  see  in 
the  dusk  or  at  nifl^t  Color  blindness  is  anodier 
special  type  of  blindness  to  certain  colors.  See 
Ahaukobis;  Ahbylopia;  Asthenoha;  Blind; 
Eye,  Diseases  of;  HEHraALOPiA;  Nyctalopia. 
Consult  Jelliffe  and  White,  ^Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System>  (1917). 

Smith  Ely  jELum. 


BLINDS,  screens  or  shutters  to  prevent 
too  strong  a  light  from  shining  in  at  a  window, 
or  to  keep  outsiders  from  seeme  in.  Venetian 
Utnds  are  made  of  slats  of  wood,  so  connected 
as  to  overlap  each  other  when  ck>scd,  and  to 
show  a  series  of  open  spftces  for  the  admission 
of  light  and  air  when  in  the  other  position. 

BLIND8NAKB,  a  family  of  small  ser- 
pents {Typkhpidee')  having  worm-shaped  bodies, 
only  a  few  inches  in  length,  very  rigid,  and 
suited  for  burrowing.  These  little  snakes  exist 
in  all  warm  countries,  and  lead  a'  subterranean 
Hfe,  worming  their  way  through  the  loose  top- 
soil,  and  feediag  on  earth-worms,  grubs  and 
insects.  Their  eyes,  throng  disuse,  have  be- 
come minute  and  wcal^  and  in  many  species 
almost  covered  by  overlapping  plates.  In  India 
they  sometimes  come  otit  upon  the  surface  after 
showers,  when  they  are  regarded  with  super- 
stitious dread  by  the  natives ;  but  they  are  per- 
fectly harmless.  Many  species  inhabit  Mexico 
and  tropical  America,  two  or  three  occurring 
in  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  where  they  are 
frequently  found  in  antrhills. 

BLINDSTORY.    See  Tbxforiuu. 

BLISS,  Aaron  Thomas,  American  poli- 
tician: b.  Smithfield,  N.  Y.,  22  May  1837; 
d  16  Se^t.  1906.  He  served  in  the  Federal 
army  during  the  Civil  War,  and  was  for  six 
months  a  prisoner  in  Andersonville,  Cx>lumbia. 
made  his  escape  from  the  latter,  and  reached 
the  Union  lines  after  18  nights  of  perilous 
travel  through  hostile  territory.  He  rose  to 
the  rank  of  captain.  In  1865  he  settled  in  Sagi- 
naw, Mich.,  where  he  engaged  in  lumbering 
banking  ana  other  business  enterprisesi  He  was 
elected  to  the  State  senate  and  was  a  member 
of  Congress,  1889-91,  was  elected  governor  of 
Michigan  in  ISKIO  and  re-elected  4  Nov.  1902. 

BLISS,  Cornelius  Newton,  American 
merchant  and  statesman:  b.  Fall  River,  Mass., 
26  Ian.  1833;  d  1911.  He  was  educated  in  New 
Orleans;  entered  his  stepfather's  counting-room 
there;  engaged  in  the  commission  business  in 
Boston,  and  became  head  of  the  dry  goods  com- 
mission house  ~  of  Bliss,  Fabyan  &  Company, 
New  York,  in  1881.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Pan-Amencan  Conference;  chairman  of  the 
New  York  R^ublican  State  Committee,  1877- 
78;  and  treasurer  of  the  National  Republican 
Committee  in  1892.  1896,  1900  and  1904;  de- 
clined to  be  a  candidate  for  governor  of  New 
York  in  1885  and  IKll ;  and  was  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Department  in  President  McIOnlCy's 
Obinet  in  1897-46. 

BLISS,  Daniel,  American  missionary:  b. 
Georgia,  Vt,  17  Aug.  1823;  A  Beirut,  Syria,  28 
July  1916.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in 
1852,  and  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
in  1855;  was  ordained  a  Congregational  minister 
17  Oct.  1855 ;  engaged  in  missionary  work  in 
Syria  in  1855-62 :  and  in  1866  became  president 
of  the  Syrian  Protestant  CoUe^  of  Beirut; 
president  emeritus  in  I9Q2.  His  publications 
include  '  Mental  Philosophy^  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  >  both  in  Arabic. 

BLISS,  Edwin  Elisha,  American  mission- 
ary: b.  Putney,  Vt.,  21  April  1817-  4 Constanti- 
nople, 29  Dec.  1892.  He  was  graduated  at  Am- 
herst CoUe^  in  1837.  and  at  Andover  Theo- 
lo^al  Seminary  in  IS^^;  was  ordained  as  a 
missionary  in  1843,  and  joined  the  .Ajn^<;sa  , 
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Mission  in  Turk^,  being  stationed  at  Tretn- 
zond,  1843-52;  Marsovan,  Armenia,  1852-56, 
and  at  Constantinople  after  1856.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  work  of  a  missionary  he  edited, 
1865-92,  the  MesstHger,  published  at  Q>nstanti- 
nople  in  the  Turldsn  and  Armenian  langu^es, 
and  compiled  a  number  of  textbooks,  notablf 
the  ^Bible  Handbook,*  in  Armenian. 

BLISS,  Edwin  Hnnaell,  American  mis- 
sionary, editor  and  author:  b.  Eryerum,  Tur- 
key, 12  Sept.  1848.  Educated  at  Robert  College, 
Constantinople ;  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass. ; 
Amherst  College  A.B.  1871;  Yale  Divinity 
School  B.D.  1877;  received  degree  of  D.D.  Am- 
herst College  1896;  assistant  agent  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  for  the  Levant,  head- 
quarters at  Constantinople  1872-75,  1877-88; 
traveled  in  Turkey,  Persia,  etc. ;  associate  editor 
The  Independent  1891-1901 ;  chairman  commit- 
tee on  publication  on  the  press,  Ecumenical 
Missionary  Conference,  New  York  1900;  sec- 
retary Bureau  of  Missions;  agent  of  the  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society  for  New  England.  Since 
1907  expert  special  agent  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  editor  of  the  *Eacyclop»<fia 
of  Missions'  (1891);  author  *The  Turk  in 
Armenia,  Crete  and  Greece'  (1895) ;  *A  Con- 
cise History  of  Missions'  (1897)  ;  'The  Mis- 
sionary Enterprise*  (revised  edition  of  Con- 
cise History),  (1907) ;  editor  ^Census  Report  on 
Religious  Bodies'  (1910)  ;  'Report  on  Benevo- 
lent Institutions'  (1914);  'Summary  of  State 
Laws  Relating  to  Dependent  Classes'  (1915). 

BLISS.  Frederick  Jones,  American  ex- 
plorer: b.  Mount  Lebanon,  Syria,  23  Jan.  1859. 
In  1880  he  was  ^duated  at  Amherst;  spent 
three  ycai-s  as  pnncipal  of  the  preparatory  de- 
partment of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at 
Beirut.  Later  he  studied  theology  at  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  but  did  not  enter 
the  ministry.  He  conducted  private  researches 
in  Syria  and  in  1890  began  his  connection  with 
^e  Palestine  E^loration  Fund.  He  had  charge 
of  excavations  at  Tell-el-Hesy  and  at  Jeru- 
salem. He  discovered  the  first  cuneiform  tablet 
uncovered  in  Palestine.  He  has  also  made  an 
especial  study  of  Syrian  pottery.  He  was 
Dean  for  men  at  the  Umversi^  of  Roch- 
ester in  1911-1914.  He  has  published  *A 
Mound  of  Many  Cities*  (1892) ;  'Ex- 
cavations at  Jerusalem,  1894-97'  (1898);  *Ex- 
cavations  in  Palestine,  1898-1900*  (1902)  ;  ^The 
Development  of  Palestine  Exploration*  (1906)  ; 
'Religions  of  Modem  Syria  and  Palestine' 
(1912). 

BLISS,  Ocorge,  American  lawyer:  h. 
SpringfieH  Mass.,  3  May  1830;  d.  near  Wake- 
field, R.  I.,  21  Sept.  1897.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1851 ;  studied  for  two 
years  in  Berlin  and  Paris  and  traveled  in 
Sweden,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  after  his  return  read  law 
principally  at  the  Harvard  ,Law  School.  He 
established  himself  in  practice  in  New  York. 
In  1859-60  he  was  private  secretary  to  Gov- 
ernor Morgan  of  New  York;  in  1861  he  was 
appointed  to  his  staff ;  in  1862  he  became  pay- 
master-general of  New  York;  and  in  that  and 
the  following  year  organized  three  regiments 
of  United  States  colored  infantry  under  in- 
structions from  the  Secretaij-  of  War  and  rep- 
resenting in  this  service  the  Union  Lea^e  Club 
of  New  York.    In  1866  he  was  appomted  at- 


torney for  Uk  MetrcHnlftan  boatds  of  excise 
and  health;  in  1872  United  Sutes  attorney  for 
the  southern  district  of  New  York,  and  in  1881 
a  special  assistant  to  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney-general for  the  prosecution  of  the  *Star 
Route*  postal  cases.  In  1895  he  was  decorated 
by  Leo  XIII  with  the  order  of  Saint  Gregory 
the  Great  for  his  defense  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic charitable  institutions  of  New  York  before 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1894.  He 
drafted  the  New  York  charter  of  1873 ;  drew  up 
the  New  York  Consolidation  Act,  and  was 
author  of  the  first  Tenement  House  Act  for  the 
city.  He  published  three  editions  of  the  'Law 
of  Life  Insurance'  and  four  editions  of  the 
'Annotated  Code  of  Civil  Procedure.'  He  was 
also  a  contributor  to  the  North  American  Re- 
view. 

BLISS,  Howard  Sweetser,  American  Con- 

Kegational  minister  and  educator:  b.  Mount 
Iranon,  Syria,  6  Dec  1860.  A  graduate  of 
Amherst  College,  1882,  and  of  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  New  York  city,  1387',  he  also 
studied  at  Oxford  (Mansfiekl  College),  at  Got- 
tingen  and  Berlin.  He  was  ordained  in  1890; 
until  1894  was  assistant  pastor  of  Plymouth 
Church,  Brooklyn;  pastor  of  the  Christian 
Union  Church  in  Upper  Montclair.  N.  J^  1894 
to  1902,  when  he  succeeded  his  father,  Daniel 
Bliss,  as  president  of  the  Syrian  Protestant 
College  in  Beirut. 

BLISS,  Philip  Paul,  American  musician 
and  evangelist:  b.  Clearfield  County,  Pa.,  9  July 
1838;  killed  in  railroad  accident,  Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  29  Dec.  1876.  He  received  some  musical  in- 
struction from  G.  W.  Root,  but  was  very  largely 
self-tanght  He  became  popular  as  a  mnsic 
teacher  m  the  West,  and  prominent  in  tiie  musi- 
cal conventions  conducted  by  Bradbury,  Root 
and  others,  afterward  becoming  a  successful 
conductor  of  such  gatherings.  His  evangelistic 
work  was  done  chiefly  in  conjunction  with 
Maj.  D,  W.  Whittle  and  D.  L.  Moody,  who 
became  his  warm  friend  and  admirer.  He  had 
a  fine  personal  presence,  a  gift  of  ready  and 
effective  speech,  and  these,  combined  with  his 
wonderful  voice,  which  appealed  strongly  to  the 
hearts  of  the  multitude,  gave  him  great  power 
over  his  audiences.  He  frequently  composed 
both  the  words  and  the  music  of  the  songs 
which  have  made  his  name  known  throughout 
Christendom.  Of  these  the  most  popular  are 
'Hold  the  Fort,  for  I  am  Coming';  'Down 
Life's  Dark  Vale  We  Wander*;  'Jesus  Loves 
Me'-  'Hallelujah!  'Tis  Done,'  and  'Pull  for 
the  Shore,  Sailor.'  His  services  as  a  revivalist 
were  in  demand  throu^out  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  His  songs  appeared  in  the  follow- 
ing named  collections:  'The  Charm*  (1871); 
'The  Song  Tree'  (1872)  ;  <The  Joy'  (1873)  ; 
'GKJspel  Songs'  (1874). 

BLISS,  Porter  Cornelius,  American  jour- 
nalist and  diplomatist :  b.  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  28 
Dec.  1838;  d  New  York,  2  Feb.  18B5.  He  was 
educated  at  Hamilton  and  Yale  colleges;  be- 
came private  secretary  to  James  Watson  Webb, 
United  States  Minister  to  Brazil,  in  1861 ;  ex- 
plored the  Gran  Cliaco  for  the  Argentine  gov- 
ernment ;  compiled  the  various  Indian  dialects 
and  investigated  the  antiquities  of  that  region  ; 
and  in  1866  became  private  secretary  to  Charles 
A.  Washburn,  United  States  Minister  to  Para- 
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guay.  He  was  commissioned  by  Frcaideiit 
Lopez  to  write  a  history  of  Paraguay,  and  while 
doing  so  war  broke  out  between  that  country 
and  Brazil,  and  he  was  imprisoned  and  tor- 
tured on  suspicion  of  being  a  Brazilian  spy.  It 
required  the  presence  of  an  American  squadron 
to  effect  hb  release.  In  1869-70  he  edited  the 
Washington  ChronicU;  in  1870-74  he  was  sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  l^ation  in  Mexico, 
and  during  that  time  made  several  archseologi- 
cal  explorations  and  wrote  on  the  opportunities 
of  American  enterprise  in  that  country.  In 
1874-78  he  was  an  associate  editor  of  *John- 
son's  Universal  Cyclopaedia' ;  in  1877  was  editor 
of  *The  Ubrary  Table,'  and  in  1879  went  to 
South  America  as  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Herald.  He  wrote  numerous  papers  of 
historical  value  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Russo-Turkish  War  (1877). 

BLISS,  Tasker  Ho^irard,  American  soldier: 
b.  Lewisburg,  Pa.  31  Dec.  1853.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  in  1875,  and  with  honors  from  the 
United  States  Artillery  Schot^  in  1884.  A 
scholarly  soldier,  he  has  acted  in  numerous 
capacities  involvuig  technical  capacity  b^nd 
the  range  of  strategy  and  tactics.  In  1884  he 
was  nominated  recorder  to  the  board  appointed 
hy  the  President  to  report  on  the  military  value 
of  the  interior  waterways  of  the  United  States; 
he  was  professor  of  military  science  at  the 
United  States  Naval  War  College  from  1885  to 
1^8;  aide-de-camp  to  Lieutenant-General  Scho- 
field,  and  inspector  of  rifle  practice  1888-95. 
For  the  next  two  years  he  was  on  special  duty 
with  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  military  attach^ 
at  die  American  legation  at  Madrid  until  the 
outfore^  of  the  Spanish  War.  He  served  in 
Porto  Rico  and  Ctwa,  and  subsequently  became 
collector  of  customs  at  Havana  and  chief  of 
the  Cuban  customs  service.  In  1902  he  was 
made  brigadier-general  and  appointed  member 
of  the  Army  War  College  Board,  becoming 
commandant  of  the  college  in  1903.  After  hold- 
ing commands  in  the  Philippines  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  chief  of  staff  in  1909,  and 
spent  some  time  in  southern  California  on  the 
Mexican  border.  Between  1911  and  1915  Gen- 
eral Bliss  filled  various  important  commands 
and  again  became  assistant  chief  of  staff  in 
February  1915;  a_  member  of  the  Joint  Army 
and  Navy  Board  in  September,  and  major-gen- 
eral in  November.  On  21  Sept.  1917  General 
Bliss  was  named  chief  of  staff  of  the  army  in 
succession  to  Maj-Gen.  Ht^  L.  Scott,  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  retirement  On  8  Oct  1917 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  general.  In 
November  of  the  same  year  General  Bliss 
accompanied  the  United  States  commission 
headed  by  Col.  Edward  M.  House  to  represent 
the  United  States  at  the  inter-alUcd  war  con- 
ference in  Paris. 

BLISS,  William  Dwight  Porter,  Ameri- 
can clerayman:  b.  Constantinople  1856.  He 
was  gramuted  at  Amherst  College  in  1878,  and 
at  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  in  1882;  was 
ordained  a  Con^gational  clergyman;  became 
an  Episcopal  pnest  in  1887 ;  organized  the  first 
Christian  Soaalist  Society  in  the  United  States 
in  1889,  uid  was  president  of  the  National 
Reform  League.  He  edited  The  Dawn  (1889- 
96)  ;  The  Amtriean  Fabian  (1895-96) ;  and  the 


'*&icycl<»Media  of  Social  Reform,'  and  pub- 
lished a  ^Handbook  of  Socialism.' 

BLISS,  WUUam  Julian  Albert,  American 

physicist:  b.  Washington.  D.  C,  22  Jan.  1867. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in 
1888  and  pursued  a  course  of  studies  in  electri- 
cal engineering  and  physics  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
Baltimore,  at  which  university  he  received  the 
Ph.D.  degree  in  1894  and  subsequently  became 
assistant  in  physics  I89S-^  associate  1898- 
1901j  and  professor  in  the  latter  year.  He  has 
published  'Manual  of  Experiments  in  Phyncs' 
(with  J.  S.  Ames,  1897),  and  other  works 
bearing  on  his  profession. 

BLISTER,  a  local  collection  of  blood 
serum  beneath  the  cuUde.  Blisters  may  be 
produced  by  a  variety  of  agents.  In  all  ki- 
stances,  however,  there  is  irritation  ol  the  part ; 
this  is  followed  dilated  blood  vessels  and  an 
exudation  of  the  serum  from  the  blood  vessels 
near  the  irritant  Medicinally,  blistering  t^ents 
or  irritants  may  be  classified  in  four  prindpal 
groups,  as  follows:  rubefacients,  when  redness 
alone  is  produced;  vesicants,  when  blistering  is 
brought  about;  pustulants,  when  the  blisters 
are  usually  small  and  contain  pus;  and  eschar- 
■  otics,  when  burning  or  destruction  of  tissue 
may  take  place.  Heat  is  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion. Mild  heat  will  cause  redness;  tempera- 
ture above  12S*  to  400*  F.  will  cause  blister- 
ing; temperature  above  400°  will  bum;  and 
hi^  temperatures  can  char.  The  most  com- 
monly used  blistering  agents  are  heat  (the  hot 
iron  bring  lightly  touched  to  the  skin) ,  mustard, 
capsicum,  mezereum,  turpentine  and  canthar- 
ides.  The  hot  iron  and  cantharides  are  pre- 
ferred, because  their  action  can  be  controlled. 
Mustard  mixed  with  cold  water  makes  an  ex- 
cellent rubefacient,  but  it  is  not  advised  to  be 
used  as  a  vesicant  Blisters  are  used  to  influ- 
ence deep-seated  and  chronic  joint,  muscle  and 
tendon  troubles.  For  general  purposes  of  coun- 
ter-irritation rubefacients  are  more  serviceable 
than  vesicants. 

BLISTER-BEETLE,  or  SPANISH  FLY, 

an  oil-beetle  of  the  family  Meloida,  in  which 
there  is  a  small  head  and  a  distinct  neck;  the 
wing-covers  and  sides  of  the  body  are  without 
any  coadaptation,  while  each  claw  of  the  feet 
bears  a  long  appendage  closely  amilied  beneath 
it.  The  integument^  is  soft,  ftexible,  and  many 
of  the  species  contain  a  substance  which  forms 
an  active  vesicant,  called  cantharadine.  The 
Spanish  fly  (Lytia  vesicatoria)  is  larger  than 
any  of  our  native  species,  being  about  an  inch 
long,  is  of  a  bright  shining  ^reen,  and  when 
powdered  and  applied  to  the  skin  raises  blisters. 
It  inhabits  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  usually 
imported  from  Spain.  Our  native  blister-beetles, 
when  dried,  can  also  be  used  for  producing 
bBsters  or  making  blister-plasters.  They  are 
black  or  gray,  and  occur  on  potato  plants,  on 
the  flowers  of  the  golden-rod,  etc.  Their  trans- 
formations are  wonderfully  complicated,  since 
they  pass  through  more  than  one  larval  stage 
(see  Metaiiori'hdsis).  The  females  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  earth;  the  young,  on  hatching,  are 
of  a  singular  primitive  shape,  called  a  "tri- 
ungulin,"  which  is  very  active,  entering  the  egg- 
pods  and  devourine  the  eggs  of  locusts.  It  soon 
m<^s,  assuming  a  different  bnt  still  active  larval 
stage;  it  molts  again,  altering  its  third  larval 
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stage,  when  it  resembles  the  grub  of  a  May 
beetle  (scarabaeid  stage).  In  me  fourth  stage 
the  grub  is  helpless,  lying  on  one  side;  it  in- 
creases rapidly  in  siz^  and  when  £n1ty  grown 
leaves  the  remains  of  the  em-pod,  it  has  been 
living  on  and  forms  a  small  cavity  near  bv. 
Here  it  lies  motionless  on  its  side,  but  gradually 
contracting  till  the  skin  separates  and  is  pushed 
down  to  the  end  of  the  body,  disclosing  the 
semi-pupa  or  coarctate  larva,  whkh  hibernates. 
In  the  spring  the  sldn  bursts  and  discloses  a 
sixth  larval  fonn  like  the  fourth.  In  this  stage 
it  is  again  active,  burrowing  in  the  earth,  but 
taking  no  food,  and  in  a  few  days  passes  into 
the  pupa  state.  Other  species  of  the  famity 
pass  through  a  similar  hypermetamorphosis.  It 
IS  gathered  from  its  food-plants,  privet,  lilac, 
etc.,  at  night,  by  beating  the  bushes  and  catching 
the  aroused  insects  in  a  cloth.  They  are  then 
killed  by  immernng  them  in  hot  fluids,  usually 
vine^r  and  water,  are  dried  and  then  bottled. 
Administered  internally  canlharadine  (CwHu04) 
causes  serious  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
stomach  and  intestines,  and  large  doses  are  suffi- 
cient to  cause  death.  Commercially  there  are 
various  preparations  of  blister-beeues,  such  as 
cerate  of  cantharides,  tincture  of  candiarides, 
plaster  of  xantharides,  etc. 

BLISTES-STKBL.  See  Steel  Manutao 

TORE. 

BLITHBDALB  ROHANCB,  The,  the 

third  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  romances,  pub- 
fished  1852.  It  was  the  outcome  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the,  members  of  the  Brook 
Farm  (q.v.)  Community,  and  immortalized  the 
brief  attempt  of  that  little  group  of  transcen- 
dentalists  to  realize  equality  and  fraternity  in 
labor.  It  is  more  abjective  and  realistic  than 
Hawthorne's  other  works,  and  dierefore  in  a 
sense  more  ordinary.  Its  central  figure  is 
Zenobia,  a  beautiftu,  intellectual,  passionate 
woman;  drawn  as  to  some  outlines,  perhaps, 
from  Margaret  Fuller.  At  the  time  it  opens 
she  has  taken  up  her  abode  at  BHthedale  Farm, 
the  counterpart  of  Brook  Fann.  The  other 
members  of  the  community  are  HoUingsworth, 
a  self-centred  philanthropist ;  a  Yankee  farmer, 
Silas  Forster.  and  his  wife;  Miles  Coverdale, 
the  relater  of  the  story;  and  PrisciUa,  who  is 
Zenobia's  half-sister,  though  of  this  fact  Zenobia 
is  ignorant.  'The  Blithedale  Romance'  is  a 
bnlhant  instance  of  Hawthorne's  power  as  a 
story-teller.  No  scene  in  the  whole  range  of 
fiction  is  more  realistic  than  the  finding  of 
Zenobia's  body  in  the  dead  of  night;  drawn 
from  the  dank  stream,  a  crooked,  stin  shape, 
and  carried  to  the  farmhouse  where  old  women 
in  nightcaps  jabber  over  it  Nothing  could  be 
more  in  the  rnanner  of  Hawthorne  than  his 
comment  that  if  Zenobia  could  have  fores — n 
her  appearance  af  ter  drownii^,  she  would  never 
have  committed  the  act. 

BLIZZARD,  a  peculiarly  fierce  and  cold 
wind,  accompanied  by  a  very  fine,  blinding 
snow  which  suffocates  as  well  as  freezes  men 
and  animals  exposed  to  it.  The  origin  of  the 
word  is  popularly  conceded  to  the  United  States 
where  there  is  evidence  of  its  use  as  early  as 
1840;  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  it 
is  used  in  the  local  tfialect  of  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, where  it  has  been  traced  back  over  several 
centuries  and  is  generally  written  <bleasanL' 


It  came  into  general  use  in  Americm  news- 
papers during  the  bitterer  cold  winter  of  188&- 
81,  and  has  oeen  in  more  or  less  general  use 
since  1888.  Such  a  storm  comes  up  very  sud- 
denly and  overtakes  the  traveler  without  pre- 
momtion.  The  sky  becomes  darkened,  and  the 
snow  is  driven  by  a  terrible  wind  which  comes 
with  a  deafening  roar.  One  of  the  most  severe 
of  these  storms  recorded  in  the  West  was  that 
of  January  1888  which  extended  from  Dakota  to 
Texas.  The  thermometer  in  some  places  fell 
from  74°  to  —28°  F.,  and  in  Dakota  to  —40°. 
The  number  of  deaths  amounted  to  235.  Chil- 
dren were  frozen  on  their  way  h<»ne  from 
school,  and  farmers  in  their  fields,  and  travelers 
were  suffocated  by  the  fine  snow.  The  blixzard 
which  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  Eastern 
States  began  11  March  1888^  and  raged  until 
the  14th.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  being  the 
cities  most  affected.  The  wind  at  one  time  blew 
at  the  rate  of  46  miles  an  hour.  The  streets 
and  roads  were  blocked,  railroad  trains  snowed 
up  for  days,  telegraphic  communication  cut  off 
and  many  lives  were  lost  Blizzards  are  due 
to  a  southward  flow  of  a  large  mass  of  cold 
air  which  is  being  pushed  out  from  a  centre 
of  hi^  barometnc  pressure.  The  flow  pro- 
gresses regularly  according  to  the  differences 
of  density  and  pressure  on  either  side  of  its 
front  line  of  advance.  Tliis  regularity  of  ad- 
vance has  been  turned  to  account  by  the  United 
States  Weafter  Bureau,  which  is  able  to  fore- 
cast with  great  accuracy  the  advance  of  a 
blizzard,  and  thus  in  almost  every  case  the 
populations  affected  are  amply  forewarned. 

BLIZZARD  8TATB,  a  nickname  for 
South  Dakota. 

BLOAT,  HOVBN,  or  TYHPANITBS, 

3  diseased  condition  of  sheep  or  cattl^  consist- 
ing of  distension  of  the  first  stomach  (rumen) 
and  commonly  caused  by  an  overabundance  of 
leguminous  diet  Animals  unaccustomed  to 
graze  in  clover  are  liable  to  the  malady,  but 
overeating  of  grain  may  also  produce  bloat. 
The  use  of  camartic  remedies,  such  as  Epsom 
salts  or  Unseed  oil,  will  often  prove  effective, 
except  in  severe  cases.  One  pound  of  linseed 
oil  or  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  is  the  proper 
dose  for  a  cow  and  one-fifth  this  amount  for  a 
sheep.  Sometimes  the  accumulation  of  gas  in 
the  rumen  is  so  abundant  and  distressing  that 
relief  must  be  obtained  by  an  incision  made  by 
a  surgical  instrument  at  a  point  on  the  left  flanfc 
midway  between  the  last  rib  and  the  Itunbar 
vertebrx.  This  operation  is  generally  per- 
formed by  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

BLOCK,  Jean  de,  Russian  financial  ad- 
ministrator, pacifist  and  author:  b.  Radom 
1836;  d.  1902.  His  parents  were  Polish  Tews. 
He  became  government  administrator  of  the 
railway  system  connecting  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  seas,  and  besides  extensive  industrial  and 
commercial  activities  was  continually  interested 
In  the  economic  betterment  of  the  poorer 
classes.  He  also  became  widely  known  as  an 
advocate  of  universal  peace  by  his  contribu- 
tions to  French,  Grerman  and  English  periodi- 
cals and  by  his  museum  at  Lucerne.  In  his 
great  work,  *The  Future  of  War  in  its  Techni- 
calj  Economic  and  Political  Relation*  (7  vols.. 
Saint  Petersburg  1898).  translated  and  abridged 
1^  R.  C.  Long  and  published  in  England  as  *Is 
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War  Now  ImpossibleP*  (1899),  he  contends 
that  under  modem  condititms  a  war  would  last 
so  long  that  it  would  result  in  the  exhaustion 
and  starvation  of  die  warring  powers,  in  revo* 
lution  and  the  destruction  of  the  state,  and 
therefore  was  not  likely  to  occur. 

BLOCH,  Karl  Hetnrlcb.  Danish  painter: 
b.  Copenhagen  ISM;  d.  1890.  He  studied  at  the 
Copenhagen  Academy  and  in  1852  went  to  Italy 
where  he  spent  about  12  years.  In  1883  he  be- 
came a  professor  in  the  academy  io  which  he 
had  been  trained.  Although  his  chief  paintings 
are  historical,  be  was  also  successful  in  nature- 
studies,  and  some  of  bis  pictures  are  notable 
for  their  humorous  characteristics.  Among  his 
Works  are  'Peasant's  Cottage'  (1858);  ^Ro- 
man Street  Barber>  (1864);  'James  of  Scot- 
land Visiting  Tycho  Brahe>  (iwl);  'Christian 
n*  (1871),  and  two  frescoes  in  the  Copen- 
haeen  University.  Consult  Hannoven  *Dan- 
isdie  Kunst  des  19ten  Jahrhundcrts*  (Hanover 
1907). 

BLOCK,  Uarcus  Bliezer,  German  natu- 
ralist: b.  Anspach  (of  poor  parents)  1723;  d. 
1799.  In  the  l9th  year  ot  his  aee  he  imderstood 
neither  German  nor  Latin,  norliad  he,  with  the 
exceptiui  of  some  rabbinical  writings,  read  any- 
dting.  Neverthdess  he  becaine  tutor  in  the 
house  of  a  Jewish  surgeon  in  Hamburg.  Here 
he  learned  German  and  Latin,  and  besides  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  of  anatomy.  He  went 
to  Berlin  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
anatomy  and  natural  history.  His  principal 
work  is  the  'Natural  History  of  Fishes*  (12 
vols.,  Berlin  1785-99),  adorned  with  many  col- 
ored plates,  and  long  the  most  comprehensive 
work  m  its  6eld  and  stilt  useful  for  its  pictures. 

BLOCK,  or  BLOK,  Adiiaen,  Dutch  navi- 
gator who  visited  Manhattan  (now  New  Yoric) 
about  1613  and  again  in  1614  in  the  Tw0r.  This 
ship  bang  accidentally  burned,  he  Duilt  the 
Unrest,  a  craft  of  16  tons,  in  which  he  coasted 
as  far  north  as  Nahant,  discovering  the  Housa- 
tonic  and  the  Connecticut  rivers  and  the  island 
which  bears  bis  name.  See  Bukk  Isund. 

BLOCK,  a  mechanical  contrivance  con- 
sisting of  one  or  more  grooved  pulleys  mounted 
in  a  casing  or  shell  which  is  furnished  with  a 
hook,  eye,  or  strap  by  which  it  may  be  attached 
H>  an  object,  the  function  of  the  apparatus  be- 
ing to  transmit  power  or  change  ue  Erection 
oi  motion  by  means  of  a  rope  or  diain  passing 
round  the  movable  pulleys.  Blocks  are  single, 
double,  treble  or  four-fold,  according  as  the 
number  of  sheaves  or  pulleys  is  one,  two,  three 
or  four.  A  running  block  is  attached  to  the 
object  to  be  raised  or  moved;  a  standing  block 
is  fixed  to  some  permanent  support.  Blodcs  also 
receive  different  denominations  fran  thdr 
shape,  purpose  and  mode  of  aj^icatioiL  See 
Tackle. 

BLOCK  BOOKS.  Before,  and  for  a  short 
time  after,  the  invention  of  printing,  books 
printed  from  wooden  blocks,  each  the  size  of  a 
page  and  having  the  matter  to  be  reproduced, 
whether  text  or  picture,  cut  in  relief  on  the 
surface,  were  called  block  books.  These  popular 
blocks  were  adorned  with  crude  paintings,  the 
makers  of  block  books  and  card  painters  being 
the  same  till  about  the  opening  of  the  iSth  cen- 
tury. As  their  work  increased  in  favor  they 
devised  the  process  of  block  printii^  cutting 


into  wooden  blocks  or  metal  plates  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  letters  and  pictures  in  relief, 
and  after  applying  color  to  &ese,  taUng  impres- 
sions from  them.  One  or  both  sides  of  the 
sheet  were  minted  from  these  Modes.  See  also 
PmnxncL 

BLOCK  COAL,  Oie  name  of  certain  kinds 

of  non-coking  bituminous  coal  of  Ohio  and  In- 
diana having  a  tendency  to  break  into  forms 
approaclung  the  cube.   See  also  Coal. 

BLOCK  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  Atbuf 
tic  Ocean,  midway  between  Montauk  Point, 
L.  I.,  and  Point  Judith,  R.  I.^  eight  mites  long» 
and  from  two  to  five  mites  wide.  It  belongs  to 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  from  the  shore  o£ 
which  it  is  about  10  miles  distant  It  has  be- 
come a  noted  summer  resort,  and  constitutes 
the  township  of  New  Shorebam,  Newport 
Coun^,  R.  I.  There  are  lif^thooses  on  its 
northern  and  southern  extremities.  The  island 
was  named  by  Adriaen  Block,  who  reached 
here  in  1614.  It  was  first  settled  in  1662  and 
was  taken  bjr  French  privateers  in  1689.  A 
ship  with  emigrants  from  the  Palatinate  was 
wrecked  here  in  1720.  The  accident  is  recorded 
in  Whittier's  'The  Palatine.*  '  Pop.  (1910) 
1,314.  Consult  Livennore,  'History  of  Block 
Island  from  1614  to  1876>  (Hartford  1877). 

BLOCK  PRINTING.    See  Pbintikg. 

BLOCK  SIGNAL  SYSTEM,  the  method 
of  protecting  railroad  trains  in  motion,  through 
the  dividing  of  the  road  into  sections,  or 
*blocks,'  in  which  but  one  train  is  allowed  at  a 
time  on  the  same  track.  The  system  is  operated 
dirouE^  signals  which  have  the  effect  ot  strict 
orders  to  the  engineer  and  conductor  in  charge 
of  any  train. 

The  real  benefits  from  the  block  system  are 
increased  safety  for  trains,  and  economy  and 
increased  facility  in  train  operation.  Increased 
safety  is  gained  in  three  ways :  (1)  By  keeping 
trains  on  the  road  not  less  than  a  fixed  min- 
imum distance  a^art,  thus  redudng  to  die  low- 
est figure  the  risk  of  collision,  dther  from 
trains  overtaking  each  other,  or  opposing  trains 
meeting  on  single  track;  (2)  by  the  responsible 
corps  of  signalmen,  who  have  a  full  view  of 
passing  trains  and  of  the  tracks  for  consider- 
able distances,  and  are  in  regular  communica- 
tion with  the  track-walkers  and  other  watdi- 
men,  and  are  equipped  to  stop  trains  in  time' to 
save  serious  trouble  from  defective  train  appli- 
ances and  road-bed;  (3)  by  demanding  of 
trainmen  and  eng^nemen  greater  vigilance  and 
the  habit  of  being  alert  at  all  times  for  signals, 
which,  under  the  block  system,  are  compara- 
tively close  together.  Economy  and  increased 
fadlity  in  the  operation  of  the  train  service  are 
ensured  by  the  fact  that  irregular  trains  are 
prevented  from  doubling  up  and  causing  btock> 
ades  at  passing  and  ouier  points  where  track 
room  is  limiteo.  They  also  follow  from  the 
greater  uniformity  in  the  arriving  of  irregular 
trains  at  terminals,  which  distributes  more 
evenly  the  yard  work  of  handling  cars  and 
I>ower,  and  thereby  also  reduces  traffic  expenses, 
as  the  yard  work  can  then  be  done  more  eco- 
nomically than  when  there  is  a  rush  at  one  time 
and  a  standstill  at  another.  All  signal  systems 
are  required  to  provide  for  the  diverse  condi- 
tions existing  on  a  single-track  line  and  the 
double>track  line.    In  douUe-track  blockii% 
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only  the  movements  of  trains  in  following  each 
other  have  to  be  proinded  for,  while  single- 
track  UoclEtng  has  to  do  this,  and,  in  addition, 
guard  against  trains  meeting  head-to-head. 
Therefore,  double'track  blocking  may  be  dxs~ 
tinguished  by  the  divisional  title  of  *non-fol- 
lowing  block,'  in  contradistinction  to  that  of 
"non-meeting  block,*  for  single-track  bloddi^ 
While  single-track  blocking  must  govern  bou 
the  non-meeting  and  the  non-foUowing  move- 
ments, its  main  object  is  to  control  the  non- 
meeting  (head-to-head)  movements,  which  are 
the  more  important.  To  accomplish  this,  it 
should  provide  for  holding  a  train  at  a  passing 
siding  while  another  train  moving  in  the  ^>po- 
stte  direction  is  approaching  that  point.  There 
are  two  principles  in  single-track  blocking 
which  should  always  be  kept  in  mind.  Vint, 
all  meeting  and  passing  points  must  be  at  blodc 
stations.  Second,  for  the  non-meeting  move- 
ments that  section  of  Ae  line  between  the 
passing  sidings  must  be  operated  or  one  block, 
regardless  of  intermediate  block  stations. 

In  single-track  operation  where  block  sig- 
nals are  not  in  use,  trains  on  the  main  track 
are  operated  and  passing  points  are  fixed  upon 
the  authority  of  time-tables  and  train  orders. 
The  problem  is  to  safely  move  the  maximum 
number  of  trains  in  both  directions  on  the  same 
piece  of  tiack  and  so  to  fix  their  paasina  prants 
as  to  cause  the  minimum  amount  of  delay.  In 
general,  the  movement  of  trains  is  made  from 
one  passing  siding  to  another.  The  field  of 
railroad  signaling  is  one  which  has  been  pro- 
lific of  a  multitude  of  safety  devices,  arranged 
into  many  competing  systems;  but  the  funda- 
mental wisdom  of  the  establishment  of  'blocks' 
has  been  recognized  by  all  inventors.  On  the 
practical  side,  the  railroads  have  reduced  the 
acceptable  systems  as  proposed  to  a  simple 
classification  of  four  variations :  ( 1 )  The 
manual  system ;  (2)  the  controlled  manual  sys- 
tem; (3)  the  semi-automatic  system;  (4)  the 
automatic  system.  In  the  manual  system  all 
signals  axe  made  directly  by  an  individual  sig- 
nalman at  the  entrance  to  each  block.  As  a 
rule  he  is  in  tel^raphic  or  telephonic  communi- 
cation with  the  signal  operators  at  the  farther 
ends  of  the  block  stations  on  either  side  of  him. 
In  the  controlled  manual  system  the  block  is 
opened  by  the  "clear*  signal  given  by  the  op- 
erator, but  the  setting  of  this  signal  electrically 
sets  the  signal  at  the  farther  end  of  the  block 
at  *stop,*  which,  in  turn,  must  be  opened  to 
'clear*  by  the  operator  at  that  station.  In  the 
semi-automatic  system  the  train  entering  a 
block  sets  the  signal  at  that  point  at  'stop*  and 
holds  it  at  that  position  until  it  has  passed 
safely_into  the  next  block.  It  is  then  released, 
but  the  signal  operator  must  set  it  at  "dear* 
before  the  next  train  can  enter  that  block.  In 
the  automatic  system  all  signals  are -operated 
by  the  moving  trains,  without  any  attention 
from  operators  except  at  switching  points. 

Except  in  automatic  blocking,  the  signals 
are  operated  from  signal  towers,  built  beside 
the  tracks,  by  means  of  levers  resemblii^  the 
reverse  lever  of  a  locomotive,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  signals  by  vires  or  pipe.  If 
wire  is  used,  there  should  be  two  tines  for  each 
signal,  one  for  pulling  it  to  'danger*  and  the 
ouier  for  pulling  it  bade  to  'safety.*  To  ensure 
the  aigaal  being  set  at 'danger*  in  the  event 


of  the  breaking  of  the  wires,  the  blade  should 
be  provided  with  a  counterweight.  Usually 
there  is  a  lever  for  each  signal,  but  in  some  in- 
stances, as  at  an  interlocked  point,  one  lever 
may  be  used  to  operate  several  signals^  by 
means  of  a  device  laiown  as  a  selector. 

Manual  Blocking. —  In  manual  blocking 
each  si^alman  controls  the  block  signals  at 
his  station  and,  in  the  absence  of  other  means, 
the  code  signaling  between  the  blodc  stations 
is  done  by  means  of  electric  bells.'  The  more 
important  lines  use  an  indicator,  giving  a  vis- 
ual indication  of  the  condition  of  the  block. 
On  the  dial  of  the  indicator  appear  the  words 
•line  clear,*  'train  on  line*  and  'line  closed.* 
By  pladng  the  hand  of  the  indicator  over  any 
of  these  formulas  the  instrument  at  the  other 
end  gives  a  like  indication.  The  instrument  is 
not  interlocked  with  the  outdoor  si^ials.  The 
term  'line  closed*  means  that  the  instrument 
is  out  of  service  as  there  is  no  traffic  in  the 
block  for  the  time  being.  This  is  the  normal 
position  of  the  pointer  giving  a  negative  indi- 
cation. In  many  of  me  larger  signal  towers 
the  indicator  is  equipped  with  small  red  electric 
lamps  which  light  up  with  the  passing  of  trains 
into  the  block  and  remain  alight  until  the  block 
is  again  clear.  In  the  Mozicr  manual  system 
die  passage  of  a  train  into  a  block  is  controlled 
by  the  train  dispatcher,  no  train  being  allowed 
to  enter  a  block  without  his  permission.  When 
a  train  enters  a  block  the  dispatcher  is  notified 
of  the  fact  by  wire  and  he  then  directs  the 
signalman  at  the  station  in  advance  of  the  train 
what  signal  to  display  to  the  train  on  its  arrival 
there. 

Controlled  Mantial  Blockins^.—  In  con- 
trolled manual  blocking  the  manipulation  of 
the  outdoor  signals  at  uie  entrance  to  a  block 
is  controlled,  electrically,  by  the  signalman  at 
tfie  block  station  in  advance.  In  what  is  some- 
times termed  the  automanual  system  there  is 
at  each  block  station  a  track  circuit  of  at  least 
two  or  three  rail  lengths,  which  is  used  in 
actuating  an  'electric  slot*  for  automatically 
replacing  the  home  signal  to  'danger*  when 
the  rear  end  of  a  train  passes  that  signal.  The 
locking  instruments  are  generally  placed  in 
front  of  the  signalman  and  over  die  levers 
with  whidi  they  operate.  Each  Mode  station 
has  one  of  these  instruments  for  each  block, 
the  two  instruments  at  the  opposite  ends  of  a 
block  being  connected  by  an  electric  circuit 
The  code  signaling  between  the  stations  is 
sometimes  accomplished  by  bell. 

In  some  instruments  the  signal-operating 
levels  are  normally  locked,  except  when  un- 
locked by  the  signalman  at  the  station  in  ad- 
vance; while  in  others  the  signals  are  locked 
only  when  the  line  is  blocked  by  a  train, 
thereby  leaving  them  free  to  be  thrown  to 
either  'danger*  or  'safety,*  as  may  be  de- 
sired, when  the  line  is  clear.  In  some  instru- 
ments the  electrical  apparatus  and  the  levers 
arc  connected  electrically;  in  others  th^  are 
connected  mechanically. 

The  'electric  slot*  is  an  appliance  for  auto- 
matically cutting  out  the  block  signal  from  its 
acttutting  lever,  and  is  used  to  automatically 
return  me  signal  to  'danger*  behind  a  train. 
It  is  actuated  by  a  track  ctrcnit,  as  heretofore 
mentitmed,  i^aced  ahead  of  the  signal,  and 
forms  a  removable  connection  between  the  sig- 
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nal  coanterwetglit  and  the  signal  rod,  which 
connection,  if  removed  when  the  signal  is  in 
the  'clear*  position,  permits  the  sign^  to  re- 
tnm  to  ■danger*  ty  force  of  gravttrr.  The 
signal  caimot  again  be  placed  at  *safe^  until 
the  signal  lever  has  been  |4aced  in  its  normal 
(•danger*)  position.  This  device,  therefore, 
prevents  a  signalman,  after  having  allowed  a 
train  to  enter  a  block,  from  carelessly  and 
prematurely-  rcleasuig  the  signal  at  the  rear 
station  while  a  train-  is  in  the  block. 

To  ensure  absolute  safety  for  the  main 
track  in  a  block,  including  the  territory  for  at 
least  1,000  feet  ahead  of  the  home  smial  at 
the  station  in  advance  (or  a  greater  dfistance 
on  a  down  grade),  the  main  track  switches  at 
such  advance  station  (including  those  within 
the  l,000~foot  limit),  and  all  oliHytng  switches 
in  the  block,  must  be  electrically  intertodod 
with  the  block  station  in  die  rear,  so  that  the 
signals  at  the  station  in  the  rear,  which  con- 
trol ^e  entrance  to  the  block,  cannot  be  placed 
at  *clear*  when  the  main  track  is  occupied,  or 
is  fouled  by  a  train  on  a  side  track,  or  when  a 
main  track  switch  is  thrown  for  a  side  move- 
ment, or  a  main  track  "back  ua*  signal  is  set 
for  a  backward  movement  TTiis  system  ai>- 
plies  only  to  the  operation  of  trains  under  the 
absolute  block  system. 

Trains  may  run  up  to,  but  not  beyond, 
home  or  advance  sigi^s  at  'danger*  They 
must  not  proceed  until  the  clear  signal  or 
projper  authority  to  pass  the  "danger^  si^al 
is  ^vcn.  When  a  distant  s^al  is  at  "caution* 
trains  may  pass  it  under  control,  prepared  to 
stop  at  the  home  signal.  Home,  advance  and 
distant  signals  at  'safety'  may  be  passed  widi- 
out  reducing  schedule  speed.  A  train  that  is 
to  be  held  «t  an  advance  sigiuJ  must  first  be 
brought  to  a  stop  a£  the  home  signal.  It  may 
then  be  allowed  to  proceed,  under  control,  to 
the  advance  s^nal.  The  clearing  of  a  home 
signal,  in  any  cas^^  gives  authority  to  proceed 
to  the  advance  signal  only.  To  avoid  die 
necessity  of  placing  the  home  signal  at  'clear' 
for  a  train  that  is  to  be  held  at  the  advance 
signal,  an  auxiliary  signal  may  be  used.  This 
is  known  as  a  'calling  on*  signal,  and  is  a 
short  semaphore  blade  fixed  upon  the  home 
signal  post  below  the  home  signal  blade.  When 
in  the  'safety*  position  this  signal  gives  a 
ttain  authority  to  pass  the  home  signal  at 
'danger*  and  proceed  under  control  to  the 
advance  signal. 

Automatic  Blocking. —  Automatic  block 
signals  are'  operated  through  Uie  agency  of 
electricity  or  of  a  combination  of  electricity 
and  compressed  air,  by  the  passage  of  trains 
into  and  out  of  the  block.  A  track  circiiit  is 
generally  used  in  alitomatic  blocking,  for  con- 
veying the  electric  current  to  the  signals.  In 
arranging  a  track  circuit,  a  gravity  oattery  is 
comraonnr  used,  and  is  placed  at  the  advance 
end  of  the  Mock.  A  relay  and  the  signal  are 
placed  at  the  other  end  Each  line  of  rails 
IS  connected  with  a  pole  of  the  battery.  The 
current  passes  along  the  rails  of  one  side  of 
the  track,  through  the  relay,  thence  along  the 
rails  of  die  other  side  of  the  tracl^  thus  form- 
ing a  circuit.  The  relay  controls  a  local  cir- 
cuit which  wotlcs  an  electro-magnet,  which 
in  the  simi^  electric  syslxta  actuates  die  sig- 
nal, and  in  the  electro-pneumadc  system  per- 
miu  compressed  ah-  to  actuate  it  The  electric 


power  may  be  generated  by  a  c^amo.  The 
use  of  storage  battoies  in  electro-pneumatic 
interloddng  permits  of  a  closer  r^larity  of 
the  quanti^  and  pressure  of  Ae  current,  and 
lenilts  in  considerable  economy  hi  operation. 

Automatic  block  signals  are  operated  under 
two  plans:  (1)  the  normal-safety  plan,  that 
in  which  the  signals  always  show  'clear^  unless 
the  Uock  is  oostraoted  either  by  a  train  or 
odaerwise;  (2)  the  normal-danger  plan,  that 
in  whkh  tfaic  aiguals  are  at  'danger^  at  all 
times  excCTt  when  cleared  by  an  approaching 
train,  whii±  can  be  done  only  when  the  block 
is  clear  of  trains  and  other  obstructions. 

Automatic  blodc  sigiuils  arc  applicable  to 
junction^  railroad  crossings  and  drawbridges 
if  manual  interlocking  is  used.  Separate  signals 
are  provided  for  the  interlocking.  The  same 
rules  apply  to  the  block  signals  here  as  else- 
where. If  the  .interlocking  and  blodc  signals 
both  show  'clear,*  trains  may  proceed  with 
speed  At  a  junction,  where  the  route  diverges, 
the  block  signals  will  show  'clear*  when  there 
is  no  train  in  the  block  ahead  on  the  main  line, 
and  the  interlocking  signal  is  lowered  for  a 
train  to  continue  on  the  main  line,  or  when 
there  is  no  train  in  the  block  ahead  on  the 
branch  line  and  the  interlocking  signal  for  the 
branch  is  lowsnd 

The  ordinary  automatic  block  system  pro- 
vides protection  for  following  movements,  but 
for  opposing  movements  it  fails  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  an  ideal  system  for  the  reason 
that  die  block  for  opposmg  movements  does 
not  extend  from  siding  to  siding^  an  inherent 
defect  in  the  system. 

In  tbo  absolute  permissive  block  system  the 
block  for  opoosing  movements  is  from  siding 
to  sidina  and  the  signals  governing  entrance 
to  this  block  are  in  all  cases  absolute  or  stop- 
and-stay  signals,  hence  the  term  'absolute*  in 
the  name  of  the  system.  For  folbwing  move- 
ments the  block  between  sidings  is  cUvided  intb 
two  or  more  sub-blocks,  as  traffic  conditions 
may  require,  and  movements  into  these  sub- 
blocks  are  governed  by  intermediate  signals 
whidi  may  be  absolute  (stop-and-Stayl,  or  per- 
missive (stop~and-proceed)  sisals.  Ordinarily, 
.intermediate  signals  are  permissive  or  stop-and- 
proceed  signals  as  used  on  dojuble  track,  hence 
the  term  'permissive*  in  the  name  of  the 
system. 

Absolute    PermisaiTe    Block  System. — 

This  system  of  automatic  block  signals  is 
adapted  to  meet  the  exacting  requirements  of 
single-track  signaling.  On  double  trade,  train 
movements  on  the  same  track  are  in  the  same 
direction.  The  fundamental  requisite  of  double- 
track  signaling  is  to  so  arrange  the  stoats  as 
to  provide  a  space  interval  between  trains  cor- 
responding to  a  given  time  interval.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  maximum  traffic  consists  of  trains 
operated  at  one-miuute  intervals  and  at  a  speed 
of  60  miles  per  hour,  there  would  be  a  space 
hiterval  between  trains  of  one  mile  (less  the 
train  length).  This  space  interval  Is  divided 
into  block  sections  so  arranged  as  to  permit 
trains  to  follow  eadi  odier  tmder  adequate  sig- 
nal protection. 

On  single  track,  train  movements  are  in 
both  directions.  The  fundamental  requisites 
are  two,  one  for  following  movements  as  in 
double  track  and  the  other  for  opposite  move^ 
nents.     To   accommodate    foUowing  train 
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movements,  the  block  sections  are  ananeed  to 
permit  trains  to  follow  as  in  double- track  sig- 
naling. For  opposing  train  movements  the 
block  sections  must  be  arranged  to  prevent  the 
display  of  signal  indications  that  would  permit 
opposing  trains  to  enter  the  same  block  section 
at  the  same  time.  These  block  sections  should 
extend  from  one  passing  siding  to  the  next, 
litis,  however,  is  not  a  feature  of  the  ordinary 
type  of  automatic  signaling,  but  is  one  of  the 
important  features  of  the  absolute  pennissive 


movements  are  |;ovemed  by  permissive  signals, 
the  block  extending  from  signal  to  signal;  (3)  at 
meeting  and  passing  points  maximum  signu  pro- 
tection provides  an  emcient  dieck  against  failure 
to  observe  meeting  and  ^ssing  points;  (4) 
fla^ng  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  following 
trains  operate  as  in  double  track;  (5)  a  reliable 
caution  signal  indication  is  displayed  for  every 
stop  indication;  (6)  the  minimum  distance  is 
re^ed  30  per  cent  between  following  trains 
running  under  clear  signak  as  compared  with 
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block  system.  Another  requisite  is  that  a  re- 
liable caution  indication  be  displayed  for  each 
stop  indication.  This  is  a  vital  point  at  passing 
sidings  where  opposing  trains  approaching  each 
other  must  have  ample  warning  of  a  signal  in 
die  stop  position. 

The  system  is  flexible  and  can  be  easily  ar- 
ranged to  provide  for  the  special  requirements 
of  any  railroad.  The  chief  advantages  of  the 
system  are ;  ( 1 )  Opposing  train  movements  are 
governed  by  absolute  signals,  the  block  extend- 
ing from  siding  to  siding;  (2)  following  train 


the  ordinary  system;  (7)  due  to  the  protection 
^inst  opposing  trains  "tonnage"  signals,  so 
called,  may  be  used  to  eliminate  the  stoppage 
of  tonnage  trains  on  ascending  grades  where 
it  would  be  difficult  to  start  them;  (8)  signals 
are  restored  to  normal  position  as  soon  as  the 
block  section  is  clear,  regardless  of  any  sequence 
of  movements;  (9)  minimum  number  of  signal 
appliances  and  line  wires  required. 

Interlocking  Signals.—  Movements  in  the 
reverse  direction  of  traffic  (or  "backing-up* 
movanettts)  are  sometimes  necessary  and  tbeae 
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must  be  guarded  by  separate  signals  providnl 
for  the  purpose.  The  apparatus  used  at  raUroad 
crossings  and  jtmctions  to  easan  the  proper 
dispby  of  die  svHtch  signals  when  the  ■wkchei 
are  changed  from  one  ponttMi  to  another  ~ 
that  is,  set  for  a  different  route— and  to  op- 
erate tibe  switches  and  signals  from  a  central 
point  is  known  as  an  interlocking  machine.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  the  design  of  the  in- 
terlocking machine  is  that  irhen  the  switdiea 
and  ugnals  are  set  for  any  one  route  no  switdi 
or  signal  can  be  set  for  any  conflicting  route, 
or  a  route  which  wonld  foul  tlw  route  already 
^cleared*  In  this  way  collisions  at  junctions 
and  switches  are  efiectually  prevented.  The 
interkxddng  signals  are  not  a  i«rt  of  the  block 
system  proper,  but,  as  alrea<fy  stated,  they 
should  be  arranged  to  work  in  connection  there- 
with. The  necessity  of  having  the  switches  and 
signals  co-operate  in  order  to  prevent  such 
accidents  &s  are  apt  to  occur  from  the  inde- 
pendent working  of  the  switdies  from-several 
pouits  was  early  experienced  by  the  railroads, 
switches  being  frequently  set  for  one  move  and 
signals  for  anomer,  causing  innumerable 
accidents. 

Railroad  Crosdnga  and  Junctions. —  The 

foundation  principle  of  absolute  blocking  at 
crossings  and  junctions  is  that  all  the  blocks 
intersecting  at  a  junction  or  crossing  frog  shall 
be  Derated  as  one  block.  All  junctions  and 
crossings  should  be  provided  with  block  signals, 
interlodced  switdi  signals  and  derail  switches. 
The  latter  are  opened  when  the  signals  with 
which  they  are  connected  are  set  at  'danger,* 
so  that  a  train  running  past  a  signal  at  'danger* 
will  be  turned  off  the  track  before  it  can  meet 
a  train  on  another  track  at  tfie  fouling  point. 
Where  the  track  is  lower,  the  derail  switch 
should  be  placed  not  less  than  500  feet  from 
the  fouling  point  On  a  grade  descending 
toward  the  jtmction  or  cros^ng,  the  derdl 
should  be  placed  far  enou^  away  to  give  the 
same  degree  of  safe^  that  it  would  on  a  level 
trade  at  a  distance  of  500  feet  The  block  sig- 
nals, switches  and  switch  signals  should  be  so 
interlocked  that  a  clear-block  si^al  cannot  be 
given  when  there  is  an  intervening  switch  set 
for  a  different  movement. 

Each  track  must  have  its  own  blodc  ^^lals. 
Where  trains  proceed  in  the  same  direction  on 
different  trado,  the  signals  relating  to  these 
trades  are^  generally^  placed  on  the  same  post 
or  on  a  bridge  spanning  the  tracks.  In  the  tdr- 
mer  case  the  post  supports  a  cantilever  bracket 
carrying  short  posts  upon  which  are  mounted 
the  signals,  the  post  carrying  the  main-track 
signal  being  higher  than  the  others  and  nearest 
the  main  track.  An  arrangement  of  signals 
for  trains  in  the  same  direction  on  different 
tracks  that  is  simpler  is  to  have  the  signal 
govemitijg  the  nuun-track  movement  on  a  nigh 
post  by  itsdf  and  all  others  on  low  posts.  As 
all  movements  from  and  on  side  tracks  are 
made  at  comparatively  slow  speed,  the  position 
of  low  signals  may  be  readily  observed  by  those 
interested. 

Outdoor  8iKiwla.~The  physical  means  by 
which  signals  are  displayed  in  the  block  system 
are  of  several  types,  the  most  common  being 
the  semaphore.  This  is  a  flat  blade  or  vane 
of  wood  or  metaL  4  or  5  feet  long  and 
10  to  12  inches  wide.   One  end  of  this  bUde 


is  supported  b;y  a  pivot  on  the  signal  post,  and 
duis  the  blade  is  free  to  be  swung  into  differ- 
oit  positions.  In  some  systems  two  positions 
are  arran^^  for.  the  hofiaontal  and  the  in- 
cKoed — either  upward  or  downward.  In  other 
systems  the  blade  may  be  set  at  three  positions 
—horizontal,  indined  and  vertical  —  the  two 
latter  either  upward  or  downward.  These  po- 
sitions are  visible  only  in  the  daytime,  and,  for 
nights,  hght  are  displayed  automatically,  miicb, 
by  their  differing  colors,  indicate  the  position 
of  the  semaphore  blade.  This  is  accomplished 
by  a  curved  spectade-Uke  extensicm  at  the  pivot 
end  of  the  Uade  holding  two  (or  three) 
*4oundels*  or  discs  of  colored  glass  before  a 
lamp  on  the  signal  pos^  corres^ionding  to  the 
two  (or  three)  possible  positions  of  the 
semaphore. 

In  all  systems  in  which  the  semaphore  is 
employed,  a  horizontal  position  means  that  the 
block  is  occupied  by  a  train  and  is  equivalent 
to  the  order,  *stop.*  The  roundd  which  in 
that  position  covers  the  lamp  is  red.  In  the 
two-position  semaphore,  the  *block  dear*  sig- 
nal  is  made  by  dropmng  the  outer  end  of  the 
blade  to  an  an^  oi  about  70  degrees  below 
the  horizontal.  The  roundel  which  corresponds 
to  this  position  is,  in  most  cases,  white ;  but  the 
larger  railroads  ar^  one  by  one,  changing  all 
•white*  or  'proceed*  signals  to  green.  In  the 
tftiree-position  semaphore  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion of  the  blade  means  'stop.^  When  the 
blade  is  dropped  to  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  or, 
in  some  systems,  raised  to  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grcea,  the  si^al  means  <proceed  with  caution,* 
and  its  equivalent  tq^t  at  night  is  generally 

green,  though  by  the  new  color  plan  it  is  a 
rownish-yellow.  In  the  third  position  the 
blade  is  vertical  —  either  upward  or  downward 
—  signifying  *Wock  clear*  or  'proceed*;  and 
in  the  older  scheme  the  light  at  night  is  white 
and  by  the  new  color  plan  it  is  green.  The 
doing  away  of  the  white  lijg^t  makes  for  a 
larger  degree  of  safety,  for  it  was  not  an  un-> 
usual  acddent  that  the  roundel  should  be  broken 
and  the  light  show  white  when  it  should  have 
been  red.  Under  the  new  color  plan  a  white 
lisdit  will  mean  a  broken  rotmdel  and  hence 
*chnger,*  and  will  rei)iiire  a  stop  and  exam- 
ination as  to  the  position  of  the  semaphore 
blade. 

In  the  more  fairly  organized  signal  systems 
two  sets  of  signals  are  used,  the  'home*  signal 
and  die  *dbtant*  signal;  the  former  name  re- 
lating to  the  signal  at  the  entrance  to  the  block, 
the  latter  to  a  signal  which  indicates  the  posi- 
tion of  the  signal  at  the  entrance  to  the  next 
block.  Bodi  are  usualljr  on  the  same  post  As 
a  means  of  distinguishing  them,  the  outer  end 
of  the  semaphore  blade  is  deeply  notched,  like 
a  fish  tail.  It  is  generally  set  lower  on  the 
signal  post.  Or,  in  some  systems  the  'distant* 
signal  tt  shorter  and  narrower.  The  'distant* 
signal  has  only  two  positions  —  horizontal, 
meaning  'caution*  (when  approaching  entrance 
to  the  next  block),  and  inclined,  meaning  that 
the  next  block  also  is  clear.  The  colors  of  the 
li^ts  displayed  at  nig^t  correspond  to  the 
•caution*  and  'clear*  colors  used  on  the  sys- 
tem. The  'distant*  signal,  therefore,  is  only 
a  preliminary  indication  of  the  signal  at  the 
next  block  and  is  merely  designed  to  facilitate 
the  operation  of  a  fast  train  service. 
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Anoliier  signal  ^tem  which  has  a  large 
vogue  uses  the  "disc*  or  *banjo*  device  instead 
of  the  semai^re.  The  disc  revolves  on  a 
pivot,  so  as  to  show  the  full  face  when  at 
danger  and  only  the  edge  of  the  disc  when 
the  block  is  clear.  A  lantern  mounted  on  top 
of  the  disc  carries  two  roundels  of  different 
colors,  showing  red  when  the  disc  presents  a 
full  face  and  white  (or  green)  when  the  edge 
indicates  a  clear  block.  A  modi6cation  .of  the 
disc  system  is  arranged  so  that  the  disc  always 
presents  a  full  face,  with  an  opening  in  the 
centre.  Across  this  opening  are  thrown  col- 
ored roundels,  red,  green  or  yellow,  as  the  case 
may  be.  This  system  is  the  one  in  use  on 
nearly  all  subway  and  tunnel  traffic  and  on 
many  electric  roads.  On  the  last  mentioned 
the  Hall  Automatic  system,  an  electric  block 
system,  is  in  extensive  use.  The  instrument 
which  displays  the  signals  is  contained  in  a 
case  mounted  on  an  iron  or  wooden  post,  the 
length  of  which  may  be  varied  to  suit  condi- 
tions. Within  the  case  is  mounted  a  disc  of 
red  silk,  with  a  red  glass  on  the  opposite  end 
of  the  arm  carrying  the  disc.  By  day  a  white 
glass  in  the  back  of  the  home  signal  case  is 
exposed  throug^h  the  glass-covered  aperture  in 
front  so  long  as  the  ^rve  red  disc  is  held  out 
f}i  u^t.  The  front  of  the  case  being  darl^ 
the  indication  of  safety  is  thus  shown  1^  a 
white  disc  in  the  centre  of  a  dark  ground. 
The  falling  of  the  large  disc  before  the  glass 
produces  the  danger  signal,  by  showing  red, 
and  at  the  same  time  cuts  off  the  strong^  con- 
trast formed  by  the  pure  white  light  disc  in  the 
centre  of  the  dark  case.  The  front  opening 
is  larger  than  the  disc  proper,  so  that  when 
the  signal  is  at  *danger»  there  is  a  band  of 
white  shown  around  the  disc.  At  night  the 
clear  signal  is  obtained  direct  from  a  lamp, 
showing  a  white  lig^t  through  the  small  open- 
ing in  the  top  of  the  case.  On  the  signal 
assuming  the  danger  position,  a  ruby-glass  Tens 
is  carried  up  before  the  small  opening  by  grav- 
ity, giving  a  red  light.  When  desired,  the 
•clear*  night  indication  may  be  green  instead 
of  white.  In  this  case  the  single  glass  disc  is 
replaced  by  a  double  disc,  one  green,  the  other 
red,  these  being  phiced  at  ri^t  angles  to  each 
other.  The  distant  signal  is  substantially  of 
the  same  construction,  but  the  disc  is  green, 
and  the  face  of  the  case  may  be  painted  white, 
to  distinguish  this  signal  from  ^e  home  sig- 
nal. When  at  danger  the  green  disc  presents 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  white  surrounding  case. 
At  night  a  green  (or  orange)  lens  is  used  to 
indicate  "caution.*  At  junctions,  cross-overs, 
sidings,  etc.,  a  switch  instrument  is  used,  which, 
through  its  electrical  connections,  causes  the 
block  signal  to  display  'danger*  when  a  switch 
is  not  set  for  the  required  movement.  A  vis- 
ible indicator  is  placed  at  main-track  twitches 
to  warn  a  trainman  desiring  to  open  a  switch 
to  let  a  train  out  on  the  main  line.  This  indi- 
cator will  show  ^danger*  if  an  approaching 
train  shall  have  passed  a  point  1,000  feet  or 
more  in  advance  of  the  home  signal  nFxt  back 
of  the  switch.  If  the  main  trade  is  clear  and 
the  trainman  therefore  opens  the  svntch,  this 
operation  sets  at  "danger*  the  main-track  home 
signal  of  the  block  in  which  the  switch  is 
situated. 

Besides  the  three  colors  mentioned,  it  is 


customary  to  mark  the  entrance  to  a  curve  in 
a  subvra^  or  tunnel  with  a  blue  so  that 

tiie  running  weed  may  be  reduced  to  prevent 
undue  wear  of  the  rails. 

In  locating  the  home  signal  on  single-track 
lines,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  blocks  do 
not  overlap.  In  other  words,  the  home  signal 
governing  the  entrance  to  a  block  for  trains 
runnit^  in  one  direction  must  be  so  placed 
that  a  train  can  go  to  it  without  encroaching 
on  the  bk>ck  for  trains  running  in  the  opposite 
direction.  This  should  be  the  arrangement  of 
the  home  signals  at  every  single-track  block 
station,  whether  there  is  a  passing  siding  there 
or  not.  The  rule  that  a  train  leaving  a  block 
station  has  the  right  to  proceed  quite  up  to 
the  home  signal  of  the  block  station  in  ad- 
vance should  always  govern  in  the  locating  of 
home  signals.  Or,  as  a  general  proposition, 
it  may  be  said  of  home  signals  for  single-track 
blocking,  that  they  must  be  so  located  that 
two  trains  moving  in  opposite  directions  to- 
ward a  common  point  can  be  stopped  at  that 

eiint  dear  of  each  other,  by  those  signals, 
achine  blocking  undoubtedly  offers  the  safest 
method  of  sir^le-track  blocking,  and  is  in 
considerable  use  on  electric  roads.  The  prin- 
ciple involved  is  a  modiBcation  of  the  English 
staff  system.  Staff  or  tablet  machines  are  used, 
one  being  placed  at  each  end  of  eacb  block, 
and  these  machines  are  so  constructed  that 
the  withdrawal  of  a  staff  or  tablet  from  one 
machine  automatically  locks  the  apparatus  so 
that  a  second  staff  or  tablet  cannot  be  obtained 
at  either  end  of  the  block  until  the  first  one 
is  restored  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  machines 
of  the  block.  The  advantages  of  the  electric 
train  staff  are  (1)  that  a  train  can  be  sent 
forward_  from  either  end  of  the  section  with- 
out awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  staff  from  the 
other  end,  a  frequent  source  of  delay  under 
the  old  method,  and  (2)  that  greater  security 
in  working  is  obtained  on  account  of  the 
imi>ossibility  of  withdrawing  a  staff  from  the 
machine  at  either  end  of  the  section  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  signalman  at  the 
other  end.  A  machine  is  placed  at  each  end 
of  the  block,  the  two  machines  being  connected 
by  an  electric  circuit. 

The  rapid  development  of  railway  traffic 
has  created  a  demand  for  the  power  signal 
in  block  signaling  and  interlocking.  The  power 
signal  has  also  been  developed  to  meet  the 
increasing  requirements  and  is  an  important 
factor  _  in  the  safe  and  economical  operation 
of  _  railway  trains.  In  blocking  or  spacing 
trains,  the  power  signal  in  connection  with 
a  track  circuit  automatically  indicates  the 
presence  of  a  train  in  the  block,  a  misplaced 
switch  or  a  broken  rail;  in  routing  or  switch- 
ing trains,  in  connection  with  electric  inter- 
locking, tlie  power  signal  under  control  of  a 
leverman,  and  track  circuit  also  when  desired, 
mav  be  located  at  any  distance  from  the  inter- 
locking tower  so  that  the  limits  of  the  inter- 
locking plant  are  unrestricted;  and  as  a  dis- 
tant signal,  in  connection  with  a  mechanical 
interlocking  plant,  the  power  signal  may  be 
located  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  borne 
signal  to  afford  proper  braldng  distance  for 
high  speed  trains. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  closed-track 
circuit  in  1872,  the  power  signd  has  passed 
throu^   successive   sti^^   oi  development: 
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from  the  dockwork  disc  to  the  electro- pneu- 
matic seitu^>bore;  from  the  electro-pneumatic 
semaphore  to  the  enclosed  disc;  from  the  en- 
closed disc  to  the  electro-gas  semaphore;  and 
finally  to  the  high^  perfected  electric  motor 
semaphore. 

The  general  features  of  the  electro-pne;i- 


ui>per  one,  according  to  the  eeneral  practice, 
is  die  "danger"  or  home  signal,  is  painted  red 
and  governs  the  section  immediately  ahead; 
the  lower  one  is  the  "caution"  signal,  .is  painted 
green  (or  yellow)  and  works  in  harmony  with 
the  ^danger*!  signal  of  the  next  section.  Each 
semaphore  is  operated  by  a.  cylinder  three 
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matic  ^  qrstem  are  (1)  a  rail  circuit  with  its 
batteries  and  relays;  (2)  an  air  compressor 
with  its  pipes  to  the  signal  posts ;  (3)  the 
signal  posts  themselves  with  their  arms,  air 
cylinders  and  electrically-controlled  valves. 
Two  semaphore  signals  are  placed  on  a  post 
about  SO  feet  to  the  rear  of  each  section.  The 

WX.4  — 7 


inches  in  diameter,  fitted  with  a  piston,  the 
rod  of  which  is  so  connected  as  to  move  the 
signal  to  its  "dear"  position  when  air  pressure 
from  the  main  pipe  line  is  applied  to  the  pis- 
ton, by  means  of  the  electric  valves,  that  be- 
ing the  position  of  the  signals  when  the  track 
is  dear  for  the  movement  of  trains.  Eadi 
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signal  blade  carries  an  appropriately  colored 
lens,  which  covers  a  light  when  the  blade  is  in 
the  horizontal  position,  showing  red  if  it  is  the 
upper  signal,  and  green  (or  yellow)  if  it  is 
&e  lower  signal  A  white  (or  green)  lig^t 
is  exposed  when  the  signal  is  in  position  to 
mdicate  that  the  track  is  dear. 

The  electro-gas  apparatus  is  similar  to  the 
electro-pneumatic,  except  tiiat  it  employs  com- 
pressed carbonic  acid  ^5  instead  of  air.  This 
when  compressed  is  far  more  elastic  tiian 
air,  and  works  with  a  livelier  action. 

The  electric  motor  mechanisms  are  con- 
sidered by  the  most  advanced  signal  engineers 
to  be  the  oest  all  around  power  devices.  The 
one  considerable  difficulty  in  their  use  is  the 
absolute  necessity  to  keep  them  free  from 
moisture.  In  spite  of  this  drawback,  not  yet 
overcome,  many  miles  of  road  are  protected 
by  them  and  with  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction. 

History. —  The  actual  operation  of  the 
block  signal  system  dates  from  1839  when  the 
Great  Western  Railw^,  of  England,  first 
telegraphed  die  arrival  and  departure  of  its 
trains  from  station  to  station  tor  short  dis- 
tances near  London.  In  1841.  separate  instru- 
ments were  introduced  for  each  direction  of 
traffic,  showing  whether  the  sections  were  clear 
or  blocked,  and  tele|fraph  bells  were  installed. 
In  1842,  Sir  W.  F.  Cooke,  an  English  engineer, 
published  a  series  of  suggestions  of  the  block 
system  entitied  ^Telegraphic  Railways'  and 
laid  down  the  following  prmciples:  *Eveiy 
point  of  a  line  is  a  dang^erous  point,  which 
ought  to  be  covered  by  signals.  The  whole 
distance,  consequently,  ought  to  be  divided  into 
sections,  and  at  the  end  as  well  as  the  begin- 
ning of  them,  there  ought  to  be  a  signal,  by 
means  of  which  the  entrance  to  the  section 
is  opened  to  each  train  whai  we  are  sure  that 
it  is  free.* 

The  constantly  increasing  volume  of  busi- 
ness on  railroads  necessitated  improved  means 
for  security  safety  in  operation,  and  in  1S51 
tilie  South  Elastern  Railway  of  England  devised 
the  method  of  signaling  by  electric  bells,  hy 
sound  only,  without  the  use  of  needle  instru- 
ments. In  1854,  separate  instruments  for  each 
track,  with  three  positions  of  the  needle,  were 
introduced,  and  later  the  bell  code  was  used 
in  connection  therewith.  In  1875,  the  Sykes 
system  of  block  signaling  was  invented  and 
brought  into  extensive  use,  not  only  in  Eng' 
land  but  also  in  the  United  States.  In  this 
system  the  outdoor  signals  at  a  block  station 
were  controlled  by  the  signalman  at  the  station 
in  advance,  by  means  of  electrically-operated 
locks,  the  locking  apparatus  at  the  two  stations 
being  connected  by  an  electric  circuit.  This 
effected  a  decided  check  against  mistakes  or 
carelessness,  for_  while  each  signalman  oper- 
ated his  own  signals,  he  could  not  operate 
tiiem  until  th^  had  been  unlocked  ^^  die 
signalman  in  advance,  on  request  of  the  first 
signalman. 

The  advance  has  been  continually  toward 
the  point  of  reducing  the  human  element  in 
signaling  to  a  minimum,  the  ultimate  goal 
bein^  tne_  strictly  automatic  operation  of  alt 
running  signals.  The  selection  by  a  railroad  of 
any  particular  type  of  signal  system  depends 
primarily  upon  its  cost  to  install.  The  auto- 
matic is  the  most  expensive  to  set  up,  Init  the 


least  expensive  to  operate,  and  the  ,trend  is 
constantQ'  toward  expenditures  which  actually 
insure  the  road  gainst  heavy  losses  through 
accidents. 

Out  of  the  220,801  miles  of  railroad  track 
on  which  passenger  trains  were  beiiw  operated 
in  the  United  States  on  1  Jan.  1916,  124,447 
miles  were  protected  by  some  form  of  block 
signals.  Of  this  total,  on  51,120  miles  the  sig- 
n^s  were  of  the  automatic  type,  and  on  7i,327 
miles  they  were  of  non-automatic  types. 

Bibliography.— <  The  Railroad  Signal  Dic- 
tionary' (New  York  1911);  Elliott,  W.  H., 
'The  ABC  of  Railroad  Signalling>  (Chicago 


nailing'  (London  n.d.) ;  Scott,  R-,  'Automatic 
Block  Signals'  (New  York  1908) ;  Webb,  W. 
L.,  'Railroad  Construction'  (19131;  and  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Block  Signal  and  Train 
Control  Board  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Edward  S.  Fasbow, 
Consulting  Civil  and  Military  Engineer. 

BLOCK  TIN.  An  inferior  variety  of  tin 
in  the  form  of  blocks.  When  the  meital  is 
reduced  in  a  furnace  it  is  poured  into  molds. 
These  ingots  are  later  heated  to  the  fusion 
point,  the  pure  tia  fusing  first  is  drawn  off, 
leaving  the  inferior  quality  whidi  is  now 
melted  at  a  hiriier  temperature,  poured  into 
molds  and  called  block  tin. 

BLOCKADE.  The  term  blockade,  prop- 
erly used,  involves  a  state  of  war.  The  so- 
called  pacific  blockade  is  a  form  of  reprisal 
or  restraint  short  of  war.  A  blockade  is  also 
distinct  from  domestic  prohibition  of  inter- 
course or  closure  of  ports.  Blockade  does  not 
necessarily  in  later  t^ys  have  any  relation  to 
sieg&  In  a  general  wray,  blockade  is  an  attempt 
to  cut  off  a  port  or  coast  of  an  enemy  from 
maritime  communication. 

The  idea  as  to  what  actually  constitutes  a 
blockade  has  varied  according  to  the  relation- 
ship of  the  belligerents  and  in  different  wars. 
Prior  to  the  IGth  century  blodcades  were  some- 
times proclaimed  when  one  belligerent  wished 
to  apprehend  commerce  bound  for  certain  ports 
of  the  other  belligerent.  Gradually  the  idea 
became  more  clear  owing  to  the  development 
oi  maritime  commerce.  A  proclamation  of 
1630  mentions  that  it  is  in  accord  with  ancient 
custom  that  neutral  vessels  and  cargoes  may 
be  confiscated  if  going  to,  coming  from  or  sail- 
ing near  the  enemy  ports  *which  are  continu- 
ally held  blocked  by  vessels  of  war  at  great 
cost.*  There  were  many  departures  from  the 
principle  set  forth  in  1630  .and  belligerents  en- 
deavored to  obtain  the  advantages  of  a  blockade 
without  assuming  the  obligations  of  its  main- 
tenance. Usually,  tilt  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century,  the  belligerents  prochiimed  and  en- 
forced blockades  somewhat  arintrarily,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  interdict  any  commerce  with 
an  enemy. 

The  action  of  the  northern  states  of  Europe 
in  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780,  which  was 
later  approved  by  France,  Spain  and  Austria, 
served  to  modify  the  extreme  claims  of  bellig- 
erents which  had  been  developing.  Article  IV 
of  the  dedaration  of  the  armed  neutrality 
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stated  "that  in  order  to  detennhie  vhaA  duur- 
acterized  a  Uockaded  port,  that  nainc  should 
be  accorded  only  to  a  port  where  by  act  of  &e 

Sower  making  the  attaidc  vessels  anchored  suf- 
dently  near  should  make  it  dangerous  to  en- 
ter.* In  1800  Russia  and  Sweden  agreed  that 
a  notification  to  the  neutral  vessel  by  the  block- 
ading force  was  necessary  in  order  to  tmdex 
the  neutral  vessel  liaUe  to  penalty. 

The  recognition  of  neutral  ri^ts  secured  by 
the  armed  neutralities  of  1780  and  1800  was 
not  continued  in  the  early  years  of  die  19Ui 
century,  when  bv  decrees  and  orders  fai  coun- 
cil Napoleon  and  Great  Britain  trial  to  destroy 
all  commerce.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century  there  was  a  tendency  to  extend 
the  belligerent  interference  with  commerce  at 
the  expense  of  neutrals.  At  times  areas  of 
great  extent  were  declared  blockaded  and  no 
considerable  force  was  sent  to  maintain  the 
blockade.  In  one  case  in  1816  the  penalfy  of 
death  1^  hanging  at  the  yard-arm  was  men- 
tioned for  the  master  or  qther  principal  officers 
of  a  vessel  entering  prohibited  area.  Against 
the  extreme  extension  of  the  area  of  blockade 
President  Monroe  in  1816  protested,  and  in 
following  years  other  American  Presidents  pro- 
tested, in  general  endeavoring  to  secure  lar^ 
liberty  for  neutrals.  Proclunations  were  is- 
stied  belligerents  maldi^E  the  presence  of 
military  officers  and  merchants  of  the  enemy 
on  board,  or  presence  witbtn  six  miles  of  the 
coast  with  contraband  on  board  evidence  of 
intention  on  the  part  of  a  vessel  to  violate  a 
blockade.  In  1825  Brazil  proposed  to  require 
boiids  from  neutral  vessels  that  they  would  not 
violate  blockade.  The  United  States  replied 
that  *A  blockade  must  execute  itself.*  At- 
tempts were  made  to  establish  blockades  which 
wotdd  allow  ships  of  certain  nationalities  to 
pass  while  closing  the  ports  to  others  and  to 
continue  a  blockade  for  two  months  after  the 
treaty  of  peace.  While  there  were  siich  great 
variations  in  proclamattons,  the  differences  in 
application  of  the  principles  were  even  greater. 

There  seems,  therefore,  as  re^rds  blockade, 
ample  reason  for  the  statement  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris  of  185^  signed  hy^  Austria,  France, 
Great  Britaiti,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sar<Knia  and 
Turkey,  *That  maritime  law  in  time  of  war  has 
long  been  the  subject  of  deplorable  disputes.* 
It  was  the  aim  of  this  declaration  to  establish 
a  'uniform  doctrine*  on  certain  ptMnts,  among 
these,  blockade.  Accordingly  the  fourth  article 
of  the  Declaration  provides : .  "Blockades,  in 
order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective  —  that  is 
to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really 
to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy.* 
The  United  States,  China,  Mexico  and  Spain 
did  not  become  parties  to  this  declaration. 
Questions  soon  arose  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  clause  which  it  had  been  hoped 
would  end  many  of  the  'deplorable  disputes.* 
Apparently  to  make  the  clause  more  clear  the 
British  Admiralty  Manual  added  *or,  at  any 
rate,  to  create  evident  danger  to  slups  attempt- 
ing ingress  or  egress.* 

The  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  put 
some  of  the  doctrines  in  regard  to  blockade  to 
the  test.  The  French  had  generally  maintained 
that  liability  for  violation  of  blockade  was  con- 
(fitioned  upon  notification  of  the  blockade  to 
a  vessd  at»proachaig  the  litae  by  a  vessel  of 


the  blodcading  force.  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  had  contended  that  a  general 
public  notification  was  sufficient.  These  ideas 
were  therefore  in  conflict.  Questions  were 
raised  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  blockade 
which  depended  upon  the  co-operation  of  shore 
batteries  or  upon  the  closing  of  certain  navi- 
gable channels  b^  the  sinking  of  vessels,  stones 
or  other  obstructions.  The  extent  of  coast  line 
which  might  be  blockaded  effectively  hjr  such 
forces  as  the  Northern  States  had  at  their  dis- 
posal was  in  doubt.  Great  Britain  in  the  case 
of  the  Helen  in  186S  stated  the  British  and 
American  pc»nt  of  view  at  that  time,  saying, 
•There  are  several  conditions  to  be  observed  in 
order  to  justify  the  seizure  of  a  ship  for  breach 
of  blockade.  The  blockade  must  be  effectual 
and  (save  accidental  interruption  by  weather) 
constantly  enforced.  The  neutral  vessel  must 
be  taken  w  delicto.  The  blockade  must  be  en- 
forced against  all  nations  alike,  including  the 
belligerent  one.  When  all  the  necessary  con- 
ditions are  satisfied,  then,  by  the  usage  of 
nations,  the  belligerent  is  allowed  to  capture 
and  condemn  neutral  vessels  without  remon- 
strance from  the  neutral  state.*  (1865,  L.  R. 
1  A.  &  E.  I). 

Certain  principles  became  more  definite 
through  the  decisions  in  consequence  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  of  1898.  As  to  the 
number  of  vessels  necessary,  tlu  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  said,  'As  we  hold  that  an 
effective  blockade  is  a  blockade  so  effective  as 
to  make  it  dangerous  in  fact  for  vessels  to  at- 
tempt to  enter- the  blockaded  port,  it  follows 
that  the  question  of  effectiveness  is  not  ccm- 
trolled  by  the  number  of  the  blodcading  force. 
In  other  words,  the  position  cannot  be  main- 
tained that  one  modem  cruiser  though  suffi- 
cient in  fact  is  not  sufficient  in  law.*  (The 
Olinde  Rodrigues,  174  U.  S.  510).  It  was  also 
stated  that  a  captured  vessel  was  not  in  condi- 
tion to  dispute  the  effectiveness  of  the  force 
which  captured  her,  and  further  it  was  thought 
•a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  obligations  of 
international  law  if  the  blockade  made  egress 
or  ingress  dangerous  in  fact.*  In  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  1904-05,  the  Japanese  regula- 
tions provided  that: 

•Blockade  is  to  close  an  enemy's  port,  bay 
or  coast  with  force,  and  Is  effective  when  the 
force  is  strong  enough  to  threaten  any  vessels 
that  attempt  to  go  in  or  out  of  the  blockaded 
port  or  bay  or  to  approach  the  coast.* 

The  duration  of  liability  to  capture  had  been 
subject  to  difference  of  opinion.  Continental 
opinion  has  inclined  to  the  side  of  liability 
only  when  taken  in  the  act  or  when  continu- 
ously pursued.  British  and  American  opinion 
has  made  liability  to  be^n  upon  departure  on 
the  voyage  and  to  terminate  with  its  comple- 
tion when  the  intent  to  violate  a  blockade  is 
present,  and  if  a  vessel  has  escaped  from  a 
blockaded  port  the  liability  to  capture  continues 
until  the  vessel  reaches  her  home  port.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  International  Naval 
Conference  of  1908-^39  to  reconcile  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  London  these  and  many  other  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  upon  details  of  instituting 
and  mdntainmg  a  blockade.  This  naval  con- 
ference represented  the  United  States.  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Spun,  France  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands  and  Russia,  the~pow-  t 
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ers  especially  concerned  with  the  oHi&ict  of 
naval  warfare.  The  conclusions  were  dedared 
*'to  correspond  in  substance  to  the  generally 
recognized  principles  of  international  law.*  The 
articles  relating  to  blockade  in  the  Declaration 
of  London  numbered  21  and  embody  what  up 
to  August  1914,  when  war  broke  out  in  Europe, 
was  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  statement  of  the 
law  of  blockade.  These  articles  are  as  follows : 

•Article  1.  A  blockade  must  be  limited  to 
the  ports  and  coasts  belonging  to  or  occupied 
by  the  enemy. 

Art  2.  In  accordance  with  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  of  1856,  a  blockade,  in  order  to  be  bind- 
ing, must  be  effective  —  that  is  to  say,  it  must 
be  maintained  by  a  force  sufHcient  really  to 
prevent  access  to  the  enemy  coast 

Art.  3.  The  question  whether  a  blockade  is 
effective  is  a  question  of  fact. 

Art.  4.  A  blodcade  is  not  regarded  as  raised 
if  the  blockading  forces  are  temporarily  driven 
off  by  bad  weauer. 

Art.  5.  A  blockade  must  be  applied  impar- 
tialhr  to  the  ships  of  all  nations. 

Art.  6.  The  commander  of  a  blockading 
force  may  grant  to  a  warship  permission  to 
enter,  and  subsequently  to  leave,  a  blockaded 
port. 

Art  7.  In  circumstances  of  distress,  acknowl- 
edged by  an  aothority  of  the  Uockading  forces, 
a  neutral  vessel  may  enter  a  pjlace  under  blodc- 
ade and  subsequently  leave  it,  provided  that 
she  has  neidier  disoiarged  nor  shipped  any 
cargo  there. 

Art.  8.  A  blockade,  in  order  to  be  binding, 
must  be  declared  in  accordance  with  article 
9,  and  notified  in  accordance  with  artides 
11  and  16. 

Art  9.  A  dedaration  of  blockade  is  made 
dther  by  the  blockading  power  or  the  naval 
authoribes  acting  in  its  name. 

It  specifies  — 

(1)  The  date  when  the  blockade  be- 
gins: 

(2)  The  geographical  limits  of  the 
coast  blockaded; 

(3)  The  delay  to  be  allowed  to  neu- 
tral vessels  for  departure. 

Art.  10.  If  the  blockading  power,  or  the 
naval  authorities  acting  in  its  name,  do  not 
establish  the  blockade  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  which,  in  accordance  wi^  article  9 
^1)  and  (2),  must  be  inserted  in  the  declara- 
bon  of  blodcade,  the  dedaration  is  void,  and  a 
new  dedaration  is  necessaiy  in  order  to  make 
the  blockade  t^rative. 

Art.  11.  A  declaration  o£  blockade  is  noti- 
fied— 

(1)  To  the  neutral  powers,  by  the 
blockading  power  by  means  of  a  com- 
munication addressed  to  the  govern- 
ments themselves,  or  to  their  represent- 
atives accredited  to  it. 

(2)  To  the  local  authorities,  by  the 
officer  commanding  the  blockading  force. 
These  authorides  will,  on  their  part, 
inform,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  forei^ 
consuls  who  exercise  their  functions  in 
the  port  or  on  the  coast  blockaded. 

Art  12.  The  rules  relative  to  the  declara- 
tion and  to  the  notification  of  blockade  are 
tq»|dtcable  in  the  case  in  which  the  blockade 


may  have  been  extended  or  nay^  ham  been  re- 
established after  having  been  raiaed. 

Art.  13.  The  yduntary  rai^ng  of  a  block* 
ade,  as  also  any  limitation  which  may  be  intro- 
duced, must  be  notified  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  article  11. 

Art  14.  The  liability  of  a  neutral  vessel  to 
capture  for  breach  of  blockade  is  contingent 
on  her  knowledge,  actual  or  presumptive,  of  the 
blockade. 

Art.  15.  Failing  proof  to  tbe  contrair, 
knowledge  of  the  blockade  is  presumed  if  the 
vessel  left  a  neutral  port  subsequently  to  the 
notification  of  the  blockade  made  in  suffident 
time  to  the  power  to  which  such  port  belongs. 

Art.  16.  If  a  vessel  which  approaches  a 
blockaded  port  does  not  know  or  cannot  be 
presumed  to  know  of  the  Uockade,  die  notifi- 
cation must  be  made  to  the  vessel  itsdf  by  an 
officer  of  one  of  the  ships  of  the  blockading 
force.  This  notification  must  be  entered  in  the 
vessel's  log  book,  with  entry  of  the  day  and 
hour,  as  also  of  th<;  geographical  poution  of 
the  vessel  at  the  time. 

A  neutral  vessel  which  leaves  a  blockaded 
port  must  be  allowed  to  pass  free  if,  throiwh 
the  negligence  of  the  ofiicer  c<xnman^ng  me 
blockading  forces  no  declaration  of  blodoule 
has  been  sent  to  the  local  authorities,  or  if, 
in  tbe  dedaration  as  notified,  no  delay  has  been 
indicated. 

Art.  17.  The  seizure  of  neutral  vessds  for 
violation  of  blockade  m^  be  made  only  within 
the  radius  of  action  of  the  ships  of  war  as- 
signed to  maintain  an  effective  blockade. 

Art  18.  The  blockading  forces  must  not  bar 
access  to  the  ports  or  to  the  coasts  of  neutrals. 

Art  19.  Whatever  may  be  the  ulterior  de^ 
tination  of  the  vessel  or  of  her  cargo,  the  evi- 
dence of  violation  of  blockade  is  not  suffidentbr 
condusive  to  authorize  die  sdnre  of  the  ves- 
sel if  she  is  at  die  time  boand  toward  an  on- 
blockaded  port 

Art  20.  A  vessel  which  in  violation  of 
blockade  has  left  a  blockaded  port  or  has  at- 
tempted to  enter  the  port  is  liable  to  capture 
so  long  as  she  is  pursued  b^  a  ship  of  the  block- 
ading force.  If  the  pursuit  is  abandoned,  or  if 
the  blockade  is  raised,  her  capture  can  no 
longer  be  effected. 

Art.  21.  A_  vessd  found  guilty  of  violation 
of  blockade  is  liable  to  condemnation.  The 
cargo  is  also  liable  to  condemnation,  unless  it 
is  proved  that  at  the  time  the  goods  were 
shipped  the  shipper  neither  knew  nor  could 
have  known  of  the  intention  to  violate  the 
blockade.* 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  in 
1914  the  above  articles  were  practically  con- 
tained in  the  regulatims  of  UM  belligerent^ 
and  certain  blockades  were  proclaimed  and 
maintained  in  accord  with  these  artides.  One 
of  the  earliest  of_  these  proclamations  was  is- 
sued by  Great  Britain  on  23  Feb.  1915,  declar- 
ing the  coast  of  German  East  Africa  between 
certain  points  under  blockade  from  midnight 
28  February-1  March  and  allowing  fonr  days 
of  grace  for  departure  of  neutral  vessels  from 
the  blodcaded  area.  Similar  proclamations 
were  issued  for  the  Cameroons  on  24  April 
1915,  and  for  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  on  1  June 
1915. 

The  British  and  French  proposed,  in  a  flote 
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o£  1  March  1915,  in  retattation  for  the  war 
xone  proclamation  of  Germany,  to  take  meas- 
ures 'to  prevent  commodities  of  aiv  kind  f  imn 
readking  or  Icavii^  Germany.*  Under  these 
measures,  it  was  said,  *The  British  and  French 
gOYemmepte  will  therefore  hold  themselves 
tree  to  detain  and  take  into  port  ships  carry 
ing  goods  of  presumed  enemy  destination,  own- 
ership or  origin.  It  is  not  intended  to  con- 
fiscate such  vessels  or  cai^foes  unless  they 
would  otherwise  be  liable  to  confiscation.*  Of 
this  proposition  the  United  States  government, 
in  a  note  of  5  March  1915,  said:  *The  first 
'sentence  claims  a  ridit  pertainii^  only  to  a 
state  of  Uockade.  The  last  sentence  proposes 
a  treatment  of  shii»  and  carvoes  as  if  no  blocks 
ade  existed.  "Hie  two  togemer  present  a  pro- 
posed course  of  action  previously  unknown  to 
mtemattonal  law."  Other  correspondence  fol- 
lowed upon  this  so-called  blodcade  measure. 
The  United  States,  in  a  long  note  of  21  Oct. 
1915,  asserted  that  *It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
United  States  government^  therefore,  to  give 
die  British  government  notice  that  the  blockade 
which  they  claim  to  have  instituted  under  the 
Order  in  Council  of  11  March  cannot  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  legal  blockade  by  the  United 
States.*  The  reasons  given  were  that  the 
British  measures  did  not  constitute  *a  blockade 
in  law,  in  practice  or  in  effect.*  Referring  to 
the  American  contention  that  the  British  block- 
ade of  Germany  was  not  effective  because  Ger'* 
man  porte  were  open  to  Scandinavian  trade, 
tfic  British  note  of  24  ^il  1916  advances  the 
proposition  that  *even  if  these  measures  were 
juiKed  with  stria  reference  to  dM  rules  a^U- 
cable  to  Uododei^  a  standard  by  which,  in  iheir 
view,  the  measures  of  the  Allies  ought  not  to 
be  judged,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
passage  of  commerce  to  a  blockaded  area  across 
a  land  frontier  or  across  an  inland  sea  has  never 
been  held  to  interfere  with  the  effectiveness  of 
the  blodcade.*  In  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
s^e  note  says,  *that  the  rules  applicable  to  a 
bk)ckade  of  enemy  ports  are  strictly  followed 
by  the  Allies  in  cases  where  they  apply,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  blockades  which  have  been  de- 
clared of  the  Turkish  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  or 
the  coast-line  of  German  East  Africa.*  In  the 
practice  in  .regard  to  continental  Germany  there 
ts  therefore  admittedly  a  claim  to  extension  of 
ri^ts  wliich  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  were 
not  regarded  as  belonging  to  belligerents  en- 
gaging in  blockading  operations.  Of  this  Prof. 
Sir  Erie  Richards  has  said  "It  is  certain  that 
the  rights  with  regard  to  blockade  must  be 
extended  if  the  right  is  to  continue.*  The 
United  States  has,  however,  in  objecting  to 
innovations  tn  practice  during  war  said,  *It  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  neutrals,  not  only 
of  the  present  day  but  of  the  future,  that  the 
principles  of  international  right  be  maintained 
unimpaired.*  See  Akhed  Neutrality  ;  Decla- 
ration or  London;  International  Law; 
Merchant  Vessel^  Neitfrai*  Rights  of; 
Meutrauty  ;  Was.  Eubofean. 

George  Gaafton  Wilson, 
Professor  of  IntemationtU  taw.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

BLOCKHOUSE,  in  fortification,  a  hotne 
made  of  beams  joined  together  crosswise,  and 
often  double,  with  a  covering  and  loopholes, 
lan^e  enou^  for  from  25  to  100  men.  In  ad* 


dition-  to  this,  it  is  commonly  covered  with 
eartlL  to  render  it  entirely  bomb-  and  fire- 
proof. Forts  of  this  land  are  often  fitted  up 
to  receive  cannon.  Blockhouses  are  gener- 
ally built  in  the  form  of  a  square  or  a  cross. 
Their  use  is  to  afford  a  feeble  garrison  of  an 
important  place,  which  is  very  much  exposed, 
an  opportunity  of  holding  out  against  Uie 
cannonade  and  assault  of  the  enemy  till  they 
are  relieved.  They  also  serve  for  bomb-proof 
^ardhouses  and  places  of  last  resort,  in  the 
mterior  of  intrendunents  and  in  the  covered 
passages  of  fortresses,  where  the  cannon  are 
stationed.  Blockhouses  were  much  employed 
as  a  defense  against  Indians  in  America,  by 
the  French  in  Algeria  and  by  the  Spanish  in 
Cuba,  where  a  line  of  blockhouses  connected 
by  wire  barricades  was  built  across  the  Island 
in  1898.   See  Fortification. 

BLOCKS  OF  FIVE,  a  political  expres- 
sion in  the  United  States,  onginating  in  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1888.  A  letter  pur- 
porting to  have  been  written  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee  to  the 
diairman  of  the  Indiana  State  Committer 
recommen^g  securing  "floaters  in-  blocks  of 
five.*  This  was  construed  to  mean  the  bribery 
of  voters  at  wholesale  rates.  The  Democratic 
managers  circulated  the  letter  as  widely  as 
possible,  before  election.  Proceedings  for 
libel  were  afterward  begun,  but  never  brought 
to  trial. 

BLOCKSBBRG,  the  name  of  several  de- 
vations  in  Germany,  particularly  the  Brocken, 
forming  the  summit  of  the  Hartz  Mountains 
and  the  hi^est  point  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  empire.  In  old  legends  the  Brocken  is 
the  haunt  of  the  witches,  who  diere  celebrated 
with  orgies  the  first  of  May,  Walpurgisnacht 
See  Walpurga. 

BLODGBT.  Lorin,  American  statisti- 
cian: b.  near  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  25  May  1823; 
d.  Philaddphia,  24  March  1901.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Hobart  College;  a^inted  assistant 
professor  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  charge  of  researches  on 
climatology,  1851 ;  was  employed  on  the  Paci- 
fic Railroad  survey  for  the  War  Department, 
1852-56;  and  was  engaged  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department,  1863-77.  He  was  also 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  North  American, 
and  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade  of  that 
city,  1858-64.  He  is  credited  with  having  laid 
the  foundation  of  American  dimatology.  His 
publications  indude  <The  Qimatology  of  the 
United  State5>  (1857),  a  work  that  met  hi^ 
favor  in  the  United  States  and  Europe;  *Com- 
mcrcial  and  Financial  Resources  of  the  United 
States^;  and  about  150  volumes  of  reports 
on  finance,  industrial  progress  and  kindred 
subjects. 

BLODGETT.  Henry  WilUami,  Ameri- 
can  jurist  i  b.  Amherst,  Mass.,  21  July  1821 ;  d. 
Waukegan,  111.,  9  Feb.  1905.  He  was  educated 
at  Amherst  Academy;  studied  surveying  and 
ennneerine;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844; 
and  settled  in  Waukegan,  111.,  to  practice,  in 
the  following*  year.  He  served  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  l^slature,  1852-54,  and  in  the 
State  senate,  1859-65;  and  was  United  States 
district  judge  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Illinois,  1869^,  when  he  retired.    He  was 
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appointed  one  of  the  counsd  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  before  the  arbitration  tri- 
bunal on  the  Berinc  Sea  fur<seal  controvei^ 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
iu  1892. 

BLODORTT,  Sanuwl,  American  inven- 
tor: b.  Wobum,  Mass.,  1  April  WA;  d.  Haver- 
bill,  Mass.,  1  SepL  1807.  He  tot^  part  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War:  was  a  member  of  the 
expedition  against  Louisburg  in  1745 ;  and  sub- 
sequently became  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Onnmon  Pleas  in  Htllsboro  County,  N.  H. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  an  apparatus  by  which 
he  recovered  a  valuable  car^o  from  a  sunken 
ship  near  Plymouth,  Mass.,  m  1783.  His  suc- 
cess led  him  to  go  to  Europe  for  similar  en- 
terprises. He  met  with  no  encouragement  in 
^)ain,  and  in  England  proposed  to  raise  the 
Royal  George,  which  went  down  of!  Spithead 
with  800  persons  on  board,  but  his  proposition 
was  not  accepted.  In  1793  he  began  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  around  Amoskeag  Falls 
in  ttie  Merrimac,  but  did  not  live  to  complete 
the  woHc 

BLOEHASRT,  bhrn'mart,  or  BLOM, 
Abraham,  Dutch  painter:  b.  Gorkum,  25  Dec. 
1564;  d.  Utrecht,  27  Jan.  1647,  or  more  prob- 
ably 1657.  He  came  to  Paris  about  1580  and 
there  studied  under  Htrry,  Bassot  and  Franck. 
After  spending  some  time  in  Amsterdam, 
where  his  father  had  become  city  architect,  he 
settled  at  Utrecht  in  1595.  After  1600  he  was 
prominent  in  Saint  Luke's  Guild  of  that  city. 

to  an  advanced  age  he  continued  to  teadi 
painting,  to  paint  ana  to  engrave.  .His  paint- 
ings are  reproached  with  various  faults,  yet 
he  is  distinguished  by  the  brilliancy  of  his 
coloring  and  the  richness  of  his  invention.  He 
painted  all  sorts  of  objects,  but  his  landscapes 
are  the  most  esteemed.  Consult  Van  Mander, 
<Le  Livre  des  peintres'  (1885).  He  had  four 
sons,  of  whom  Corneuus^  (b.  Utrecht  1603; 
d.  Rome  1680),  was  a  distinguished  engraver. 

BLOBMBN,  Jan  Frans  van,  Flemish 
painter:  b.  Antwerp,  12  May  1662;  d.  Rome 
1748L  At  first  he  studied  under  Gouban.  was 
attracted  to  Italy  and  there  came  under  the 
influence  of  Claude  Lorrain  and  Dughet.  He 
was  surnamed  ^'Orizzonte,*  an  allusion  to  the 
great  beauty  o£  the  coloring  he  put  into  hii 
kndscapes. 

BLOBMEN,  Pieter  van.  Flemish  painter, 
brother  of  Jan  Frans:  b.  Antwerp  1651;  d. 
1720.  He  was  made  apprentice  in  1667;  be- 
coming master  in  1674,  he  set  out  for  Rome 
where  he  remained  for  20  years  and  where  he 
received  the  surname  of  'Standaart.*  Re- 
turning to  his  native  dt^  he  was  appointed 
dean  of  the  Guild  of  Saint  Luke  there.  His 
work  is  chiefly  landscapes  and  military  sub- 
jects. 

BLOBMPONTBIN,  bloom'fon-tin.  Or- 
al^ River  G>lony,  Sooth  Africa,  the  diief 
town  and  seat  of  government  of  the  c(Jony, 
680  miles  northeast  of  Cape  Town,  situated 
in  an  elevated  and  healthy  region.  It  stands 
on  a  plain  surrounded  by  low  hills,  and  is  reg- 
ularly laid  out,  having  a  large  market-square 
in  the  centre.  It  has.  several  fine  buildings, 
including  the  Anglican  cathedral,  the  Dutch 
Reformed  church  and  other  places  of  wor^p ; 
the  presidency ;  the  town-hall ;  the  post  office ; 
the  libraiy;  .the  national  m.useum.;  die  new 


Raa'dzaal,  or  a>iiDcil-cfaa»ber  of  the  Icsdsla- 
ture;  the  old  Raadzaal ;  Grey  CoUeee  and  Saint 
Andrew's  College  for. boys;  the  l^nice  Insti- 
tute, for  .girls;  a  government  hospital'  and  a 
cottage  hospitsil;  a  lunatic  asylum,  etc.  It  is 
on  the  main  railway  line  of  the  Colony*  which 
is  continuous  with  the  Cape  Coloi^  and  Trans- 
vaal systems.  In  the  wrar  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  South  African  and  Orange 
Free  State  republics  in  1899-1902  it  was  the 
seat  of  important  military  operations.  In  June 
189?^  a  conference  was  held  here  between 
President  Kniger  of  the  South  African  repub- 
lic and  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  the  British  Gmu-' 
missioner  of  Cape  Colony,  with  a  view  of 
averting  war.  After  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Roberts  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  Brit- 
ish forces  operating  against  the  Boers,  he  led 
an  expedition  against  the  city  and  forced  its 
surrender  on  13  March  1900.  Soon  afterward 
the  republic  was  formally  placed  under  Brit- 
ish administration,  and  it  is  now  a  part  of  the 
Union  of  South_  Africa.  It  is  a  centre  of 
trade^  which  consists  mainly  of  wooL  The  in- 
dustries include  manufactories  of  aerated 
waters,  salt,  flour  mills  and  breweries.  Fop, 
about  15,000,  half  being  whites. 

BLOIS,  blwa  (ancientiy  Blesoh),  France, 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Loir-et-Cher, 
99  miles  south-southwest  of  Paris,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  from  which  it 
rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphithe^re.  It  con- 
sists of  an  upper  town,  with  very  narrow 
and  croolttd  streets;  a  lower  town,  with 
mamr  handscMne  houses,  extending  along  a 
handsome  quay;  and.  of  severw  suburbs, 
with  one  of  which  it  communicates  a 
stone  brieve  of  11  arches.  The  city  is  fur- 
nished with  spring  water  throu^  an  old 
Rwnan  aqueduct,  in  excellent  preservation. 
Thierry,  the  historiaii,  was  bom  here.  The 
castie  of  Blois  is  rich  in  historical  associa- 
tions. It  was  long  occupied  by  the  oounts 
of  the  nam^  and  became  a  favorite  resi- 
dence of  the  Kings  of  France.  Louis  XII  was 
bom,  Francis  I,  Henry  II,  Charles  IX  and 
Henry  III  held  their  courts  in  it;  and  the 
Guises,  by  a  cruel  thou^  not  unjust  retribu- 
tion, were  murdered  in  it  When  Maria  de 
Medici  was,  in  1617,  exiled  from  the  court,  she 
resided,  probably  as  a  prisoner,  in  this  castle, 
whence,  18  months  I_ater,_  she  escaped  through 
a  high  window,  which  is  also  an  object  of 
curiosity.  In  _  1814,  on  the  approach  of  the 
European  amiics  to  Paris,  the  Empress  Maria 
Louisa  and  the  coimcil  of  regency  repaired 
for  a  while  to  this  place.  Afterward  the  castle 
was  entirely  neglected  and  even  used  as  bar- 
racks for  cavalry.  During  the  later  years  of 
Louis  Philippe's  reign,  this  curious  specimen 
of  architecture  was  carefully  and  tastefully 
restored.  Blois  has  several  literary  and  scien- 
tific societies,  a  botanical  garden  founded  by 
Henry  IV,  a  public  library  with  19,000  vol- 
umes, a  departmental  college  and  a  diocesan 
seminary.  It  trades  in  wines,  spirits,  vinegar, 
staves  and  licorice,  while  it  produces^  serges, 
hosiery  and  gloves,  boots,  shoes,  biscuits,  fuf- 
nitute,  machinery,  earthenware,  cutlery  and 
hardware,  and  there  are  tanneries,  foundries 
and  vinegar  works.  Pop.  (1911)  23.995.  Con- 
sult Le  Nail,  ^Le  Chateau  de  Blots'  (Paris 
1874);  Boumon,  'Blois,  Chambord  et  les 
chateaux  dn.  Bl^s*.  (Paris  190&).. 
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BLOK,  biok,  Alexander  Alexandrovich, 

Russian  poet  and  man  of  letters:  b.  Petro- 
giad  1880.  He  is  the  son  of  Alexander  Lev 
Blok,  i>rofessor  of  political  science  at  the 
Univerai^  of  Warsaw.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Petrograd  His 
first  poems  *Novi  Puti*  (*New  RoadsO  and 
*Syevemy  Trveti'  ('Flowers  of  the  North*) 
appeared  in  1903  and  were  excee<fingly  well 
received.  Of  his  collective  works  the  verses 
about  the  'Beautiful  Lady>  (1905),  'Snow 
Mask>  (1907),  'Unexpected  Joy*  (1907)  an- 
nounced a  virile  poet  with  an  extremely  com- 
pound soul.  His  lyric,  dramas  'Bal^anchik,* 
*The  King  on  the  Market,  >  'The  White 
House,'  'The  Song  of  the  Fates,'  etc.,  showed 
a  further  development  of  his  unusually  vivid 
imagination.  Blok's  poetry_  represents  some- 
thing entirely _  new  in  Russian  literature;  his 
ramantic  lyncism  has  created  new  types,  new 
shadows,  a  new  world^  of  sphinxes  moving 
about  during  the  white  nights  on  the  celebrated 
Nevsld  Prospect  in  Petrograd.  His  is  often 
called  by  the  contemporary  critics  a  •somnam- 
bulant*  or  *lunatic*  whose  visions  are  different 
from  those  of  any  other  ordinary  mortal. 
However,  his  powerful  verses,  his  unique 
figures  of  speech  and  his  wonderful  discovery 
of  a  new  magic  in  the  Russian  language  have 
deserved  for  him  a  tdgfa  place  in  the  contem- 

{lorary  history  of  literature.  Yet  his  dramas 
ack  action  and  the  dialogues  in  them  are  not 
as  sparkling  as  his  lyric  verses.  They  are  often 
too  superficial  to  be  called  dramas,  for 
there  is  no  idSe  maitresse  in  them  nor  a  cohe- 
sive unity  of  action. 

BLOMFIELD,  Charles  James,  English 
divine :  b.  Buiy-Saint- Edmunds,  Suffolk,  29 
May  1786;  d.  Fulham,  5  Aug.  1857.  He  studied 
for  the  Church  at  Cambric^e,  where  he  took 
high  honors;  and  after  filling  several  curacies, 
and  acting  for  a  time  as  chaplain  to  the  bishop 
of  London,  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Saint  Botoiph,  Bishopsgate.  In  1824  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Chester,  and  in  1828  bishop  of 
London.  He  acquired  considerable  renown  as 
a  classical  scholar  from  the  editions  published 
by  him  of  several  of  the  dramas  of  ^schylus, 
and  he  also  published  an  edition  of  CTalUmaohus, 
which  is  much  esteemed.  Along  with  Rennel, 
he  edited,  in  1812,  the  'Musae  Cantabrig^enses,* 
and  in  1814,  along  with  Monk,  the  'Posthumous 
Tracts'  of  Person,  followed  two  years  after- 
ward by  the  'Adversaria  Porsoni.'  In  his 
ecclesiastical  capacity  he  displayed  great 
zeal  and  energy,  more  churches  having  been 
built  in  London  under  his  episcopate  than 
under  that  of  any  bishop  since  the  Reforma- 
tion. He  incurred,  however,  some  animadver- 
sions on  his  proceedings  in  relation  to  the 
Tractarian  controversy  by  a  vacillating  policy, 
which  gave  satisfaction  to  neither  of  the 
parties.  Consult  the  biography  by  Blomficld 
(London  1863),  and  that  by  Biber  (ib.,  1857). 

BLOMFIELD,  Edward  Valentine,  Eng- 
lish clergyman  (brother  of  the  preceding)  :  b. 
14  Feb.  1788;  d.  3  Oct.  1816.  He  studied  at 
Caius  College,  Cambridge  and  excited  the  high- 
est expectations.  Among  several  prizes  which 
be  gsiined  was  a  medal  assigned  him  in  18()9  for 
his  beautiful  od^  <In  Dcsidcrium  Porsoni.'  In 
1812  a  fellowship  in  Emmanuel  Collise  was 
conferred  on  him,  those  of  bis  own  college  be- 
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ing  full.  In  1813  he  visited  Germany,  where  he 
acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the  (German 
language,  and  became  acquainted  with  Wolf 
in  Berlin,  and  Schneider  in  Breslau.  After 
his  return  he  wrote  in  the  'Museum  Criticum,* 
or  'Cambrid^  Classical  Researches,*  remarks 
on  (rerman  hterature  which  were  received  with 
approbation.  The  University  of  Cambridge  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  the  preachers  of  Saint 
Mary's  Church.  He  began  a  translation  of 
Schneider's  'Griechisch-E)eutches  Lexicon,'  but 
did  not  live  to  finish  it.  Matthias's  'Griecfaische 
Grammatik,'  however,  he  translated  completely. 
His  translation  was  published  by  his  brother 
and  was  everywhere  well  recrived.  He  was 
in  Switzerland  in  1816  with  his  puf»l,  a  young 
nobleman,  and  in  his  haste  to  return  to  Cam- 
bridge on  hearing  that  he  was  appointed  proctor 
for  the  following  year,  the  fatigue  of  rapid 
traveling  occasioned  a  sickness  of  which  he 
died. 

BLOMFIELD,  Reginald,  English  archi- 
tect: b.  20  Dec.  1856.  He  was  educated  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Among  his  many  im- 
portant professional  works  are  'Broclueslnr 
Park,'  *Caythorpe  Court,'  'Holbrook  Houst' 
'New  Buildings  at  Haileybury  College,*  'Lady 
Margaret  Hall,*  'Portsea  Institute.'  He  has 
pubbshed  'The  Formal  Garden  in  England' 
(1892^  ;  <A  History  of  Renaissance  Architec- 
ture in  England'  two  works  of  great  value 
(1897) ;  'Short  History  of  Renaissance  Archi- 
tecture in  England*  (1900)  ;  'Studies  in  Archi- 
tecture' <1M6);  (The  Mistress  Art*  (1908); 
'ArcUtecttiral  Drawing  and  Dratiriitsmanship> 
(1912). 

BLOMHABRT,  blSm-mart,  Philipp,  Flem- 
ish philologist:  b.  Ghent  about  1809;  d.  1871. 
He  did  much  for  the  literature  of  his  country 
by  an  edirion  of  the  old  Flemish  poets  of  the 
11th,  12th,  13th  and  14th  centuries,  with  glos- 
saries, notes  and  emendations.  He  also  re- 
published the  'Nibelungenlied,*  translated  into 
Dutch  iambics.  His  best  worlL  however,  is  the 
'Aloude  gesdriedents  der  Belgen  of  Neder- 
duitschers,*  in  which  he  vindicates  the  claims 
of  his  country^  to  an  independent  national  ex- 
istence and  national  literature.  Blommaert  also 
wrote  French  well,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Messager  des  Sciences  Historiques. 

BLOMMAERT,  Samuel,  colonial  patroon: 
b.  1590:  d.  1670.  He  bou^t  of  the  Indians  a 
tract  of  land  almost  equal  m  size  to  the  present 
State  of  Delaware,  extending  from  Cape  Hen- 
lopen  to  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  River.  "The 
deed  for  this  land  given  him  by  Peter  Minuit 
and  his  Council  at  Fort  Amsterdam  in  1630 
is  the  oldest  deed  for  land  in  Delaware.  He 
formed  a  company  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  this  lancL  and  a  colony  was  started 
named  Swaanendale,  but  destroyed  by  the  In- 
dians after  a  few  years  in  revenge  for  an  act 
of  the  governor,  Gillis  Hosset. 

BLOND,  Jacques  Christophe  le,  German 
printer  of  enmvings :  b.  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  1670;  d.  Paris  1741.  He  studied  in  Italy 
and  lived  some  years  in  Amsterdam  as  a 
painter  of  miniatures,  and  later  of  larger  por- 
traits. He  then  came  to  England.  He  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  an  establishment  to  print 
engravings  in  colors  according  to  the  Lostman 
method  of  copperplate  reproduction  o£  mezzo- 
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tints,  and,  obtaining  means,  produced  many 
copies  of  en^avings  and  pictures,  which  of 
course  had  defects,  and  the  experiment  failed. 
He  now  devoted  himself  to  producing  the  car- 
toons of  Raphael  in  tapesti^^  but  uds  failed 
also,  and  he  soon  after  died  miserably  in  a 
French  hospital. 

BLONDEL,  a  confidential  servant  and  in- 
structor in  music  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion 
of  England,  about  the  year  1190.  While  his 
muster  was  the  prisoner  of  the  Duke  of  Aus- 
tria, Blondel  went  through  Palestine  and  all 
parts  of  Germany  in  search  of  him.  He  under- 
stood, it  is  said,  that  a  prisoner  of  rank  was 
confined  in  Durrenstetn  Castle,  and  hastened 
hither.  Placing  himself  under  a  grated  tower, 
he  began  to  sing  one  of  the  French  lays  which 
he  had  formerly  composed  for  Richard.  Scarce- 
hr  had  he  finished  the  first  stanta  when  a  vcuce 
from  the  dungeon  of  the  tower  responded. 
Thus  he  discovered  his  King^  returned  with  all 
speed .  to  England,  obtained  Richard's  ransom 
and  gained  the  name  of  the  *faithfu1  Blondel* 
Gr6try's  fine  opera,  *Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,* 
is  founded  on  this  anecdote.  The  earliest  trace 
of  this  legend  occurs  in  the  ^Chronicle  of 
Rbeims^  CT^^  century).  No  mention  of  it  is 
found  in  Blondel's  acknowledged  poems  (Vol. 
XIX  of  Tarbi's  ed),  Collection  des  poQtes 
<Champenois>  (Rheims  1862). 

BLONDBL,  David  (1596-1655),  a  noted 
French  Protestant  clernrman.  In  1650  he  suc- 
ceeded J.  G.  Vodus  in  the  professorship  of  lus- 
tory  in  Amsterdam.  In  this  position  he  tmder- 
toOK  deep  researches.  His  works  are  many. 
In  some  of  them  he  shows  a  remarkable  critical 
facult]^  as,  for  instance,  in  his  dissertation  on 
Pope  Joan  (1647-57)  in  which  he  came  to  the 
conclusion,  now  umversally  accepted,  that  the 
whole  sto^  is  a  mere  myte.  His  keen  critical 
sense  and  his  power  of  deep  thou^t  made  him 
iconoclastic  in  other  directions,  so  that  he  ex- 
cited considerable  Protestant  mdignation,  and 
became,  for  a  time,  ve^  unpopular  on  account 
of  this  work  on  the  Pope. 

BLONDIN,  bl5n-dSn  Charles  (real  name 
Jean  Franjois  Gravelct),  French  acrobatj  b. 
Saint  Omer,  Pas-de-Calais,  1824;  d.  Eahng, 
London,  22  Feb.  1897.  He  was  trained  at 
Lyons,  where  he  made  such  rapid  progress 
that  he  was  designated  *The  Little  Wonder.* 
After  maldng  a  several  years'  tour  of  the  United 
States,  on  30  Tune  1859,  before  a  crowd  of 
25,000  persons,  he  crossed  the  Falls  of  Niagara 
on  a  tight-rope  in  five  minutes:  on  4  Julyhe 
crossed  blindfold,  trundling  a  wneelbarrow ;  on 
19  August  he  carried  a  man  on  his  back;  on  14 
Sept.  1S60  he  crossed  on  stilts  in  the  presence 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  His  engagement  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  1862,  where  he  performed  on 
a  rope  249  yards  long  and  170  feet  from  the 
ground,  drew  immense  crowds.  After  several 
years'  retirement  he  reappeared  in  1880,  and 
in  1888  again  visited  the  United  States.  When 
the  New  York  city  authorities  refused  him 
permission  to  perform  in  Central  Park,  he 
gave  a  series  of  exhibitions  on  Staten  Island, 
performing  many  extraordinary  feats,  such  as 
carrying  a  stove  to  the  centre  of  the  line  and 
making  an  omelet  on  it.  Later  in  the  same 
year  he  performed  in  London.  His  final  per- 
formance was  given  at  Belfast  in  1896. 


-BLOOD 

BLONDIN,  Pierre  Sdonard,  Canadian 

statesman :  b.  Saint  Francois  du  Lac,  county  of 
Yamaska,  14  Dec.  1874.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Seminaire  de  Nicolet  and  Laval  University, 
Montreal,  and  was  admitted  a  notary  in  1910^ 
and  served  as  an  alderman  for  Grande  iibrc 
He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Conunons  for 
the  county  of  Champlain  in  1908  and  became 
prominenthy  identified  with  the  Nationalist  wing 
of  the  Conservative  party;  was  appointed 
deputy  speaker  in  1911,  Minister  of  Inland 
Revenue  in  1914  and  Secretary  of  State  in  1915 ; 
Postmaster-(j«ieral  on  8  Jan.  1917,  from  vrfiich 
office  he  resigned  21  Mardi  of  the  same  year  in 
order  to  raise  a  Frendi-Canadian  regiment  for 
service  overseas.  His  reugnation,  however, 
was  not  accepted. 

BLOOD,  Tbomae,  Engluh  adventurer, 
better  known  as  Colonel  Blood:  b.  about  161^ 

{robably  in  Ireland;  d.  Westminster,  24  Aug. 
68a  He  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  in  ea^ 
circumstances;  of  his  early  life  little  is  known, 
except  that  he  took  the  Parliamentary  side  in 
the  Irish  rebellion.  Having  visited  England 
about  1648,  Blood  married  a  Miss  Hokroft  of 
Lancashire  and  reUimed  to  Ireland.  He  was 
made  a  justice  of  the  peace  by  Henrv  Crom- 
well and  had  lai^  ass^nunents  of  land  as  pay- 
ment for  his  services  and  zeal.  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  deprived  of  the  lands  and  in  re- 
prisal he  assoaated  with  such  of  the  Crom- 
wellians  as  were  ripe  for  insurrection.  Two  of 
their  desi^s  were  to  surprise  Dublin  Castle 
2md  to  seize  die  person  of  the  lord-lieutenant, 
James  Butler,  Duke  of  Ormonde.  Blood  was 
at  the  head  of  these  enterprises,  planned  for  9 
or  10  March  1663.  Betrayed  by  one  of  his  as- 
sociates,  he  managed  to  escape,  although  his 
chief  accomplices  were  seized  and  executed. 
He  made  a  bold  attempt  to  rescue  them.  He 
eluded  pursuit  by  fleeing  to  the  remote  moun- 
tain fortresses  of  Ireland  and  at  last,  when  the 
danger  became  urgent,  he  quitted  Ireland,  and 
crossed  to  Holland,  where  he  found  a  welcome 
among  the  disaffected  sectaries.  His  daring 
spirit  prompted  him  to  return  to  England, 
where  he  associated  with  the  Ftfth  Monarchy 
men.  Seeing  little  chance  for  the  furtherance 
of  his  schemes,  he  removed  to  Scotland  and 
joined  the  Covenanters  in  their  revolt,  remain- 
ing with  them  till  after  the  defeat  at  Pentland 
Hills  in  November  1666.  Four  years  later 
Blood,  with  five  companions,  waylaid  the 
Duke  of  Ormonde  in  Saint  James  street  and 
tied  him  on  horseback  to  one  of  the  desper- 
adoes. Nothing  less  was  intended  than  to  hurry 
the  Duke  to  Tyburn,  and  there  hang  him  in  re- 
quital of  his  having  hanged  oUiers.  The 
Duke's  attendants  raised  the  alarm  and 
rescued  their  master  after  he  had  unhorsed  his 
riding  companion  and  was  stru^ling  with  him 
on  the  ground.  On  9  May  1671  Blood  made  his 
great  attempt  to  steal  the  crown  jewels.  tKs- 
guised  as  a  clergyman  and  with  three  accom- 
plices he  enterea  the  tower  and  succeeded  in 
overpowering  the  keeper,  Edwards,  and  in 
carrying  off  the  jewels.  They  were  immediately 
pursued,  seized  and  thrown  into  jail.  Instead 
of  being  executed  for  this  attempt  he  met  re- 
ward, being  saved  by  his  audacity.  Blood 
refused  to  make  confession  except  to  the  King 
himself,  and  Charles,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Buckingham,  who  was  accused  of  having  hired 
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Blood  to  make  the  attempt  on  Ormonde,  vis- 
ited Blood  in  prison.  Blood  threatened  that  his 
confederates  would  avenge  his  death,  secured  a 
pardon  from  Diaries,  together  with  his  for- 
fSi^  Irish  estates  of  £500  annual  value,  and 
seemed  to  have  interest  at  court,  being  often 
seen  in  die  presence-chamber.  Before  long  he 
quarreled  with  his  protector,  Buddngfaam,  fell 
under  accusation  of  conspiring  to  have  him 
charged  with  an  atrocious  crime  and  was  com- 
mitted to  prison.  _  It  is  probable  that  it  was  a 
trick  to  ruin  him.  He  found  bail  and  returned 
to  his  home  in  Westminster.  His  health  was 
broken  and  he  died  after  an  illness  of  14  days. 
He  was  buried  at  Tothill  Fields.  Rumors  being 
circulated  that  it  had  been  a  sham  funeral  to 
keep  the  living  man  hidden,  his  bo^  was  ex- 
humed and  identified.  Scott  introduces  Blood 
in  <Pcveril  of  the  Peak*  Consult  Seecombe, 
<Twelve  Bad  Men>  (New  York  1896). 

BLOOD,  the  bri^  red  Co  very  dark  red 
aUoUine  fluid  that  circulates  throogh  tibe  heart, 
arteries  and  veins,  carrying  nutriment  and  oxy- 
gen to  the  bodily  tissues,  and  conveying  away 
from  them  waste  materia!.  The  composition 
and  character  of  the  blood  varies  very  -widely 
in  different  animals,  and  hence  this  description 
is  confined  more  particularly  to  the  human 
blood.  From  the  standpoint  of  cell-structure 
the  blood  is  a  tissue  made  up  of  a  liquid  plasma 
and  solid  cells  or  corpnscles.  It  contains  at 
least  four  sqMrate  and  important  ingredients, 
the  plasma,  or  blood  serum;  red  cells,  or 
erythrocytes;  white  cell^  or  leucoses;  and 
blood  plates.  About  one-ten&  to  one-twelfth 
of  the  entire  body  is  blood,  of  which  nine- 
tenths  is  water. 

Plasma.—  The  p-eater  portion  (56  per 
cent)  of  the  blood  is  plasma.  This  plasma  is 
composed  of  90  per  cent  water  containing 
gases,  mineral  salts,  fats,  nitrogenous  bodies 
and  carbohydrates  in  solution.  It  is  a  clear 
yellowish  fluid.  The  mineral  salts  are  sodium 
chloride,  common  salt,  the  most  abundant: 
sodium  carbonate,  which  renders  the  blood 
alkaline;  potassium  chloride,  potassium  sul- 
phate, calcium  phosphate,  sodium  phosphate, 
magnesium  phosphate  and  calcium  chloride. 
Traces  of  other  inorganic  salts  are  fre- 
quently found.  The  gases  in  the  blood  plasma 
are  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide.  Of 
the  organic  constituents  the  non-nilrogenous 
ones  are  the  fats  and  carbohydrates,  with  small 
amounts  of  fatty  coloring  matters,  Upochromes, 
cholesterin  and  sarcolactic  acid.  The  fats  are 
present  in  variable  qnantities,  being  particularly 
abundant  following  a  meal.  Tbey  are  the 
glycerides  of  steanc,  oleic  and  palmitic  adds. 
The  carbohydrates  are  at  least  three,  glycogen, 
dextrose,  or  grape  sugar,  and  animal  gums. 
The  non-protend  nitrogenous  c<mstituents  of 
the  plas&ia  consist  targdy  of  the  waste  extrac- 
tives. The  most  is^rtant  of  these  are  urea, 
kreatin,  kriatinin,  uric  add  and  hippuric  add. 
Three  ferments  or  enzymes  are  ^u^t  to  be 
present  in  die  plasma  —  a  diastatie  ferment 
converting  starches  into  sugars;  a  g^olytic 
enzyme,  breaking  up  sugar,  and  a  lipase,  or  fat- 
splitting  enzyme.  In  addition,  there  is  the  fer- 
ment that  causes  coagulation.  Whether  this  is 
present  in  the  serum  or  in  the  white  cells  is  a 
matter  of  inquiiy.  The  proteids  of  the  plasma 


are  serum  albumins.  Globulins  (serum  ^obuHn 
and  filtrint^en)  ana  nucleo-proteids. 

Red  Cells. —  These  are  the  most  abundant 
of  the  formed  elem^ts  of  the  blood,  making 
up  99  per  cent  of  the  corpusdes.  There  are 
thoudit  to  be  in  man  as-  least  5,000,000  red 
blood-cdls  to  every  cubic  millimetre  of  blood; 
their  sixe,  therefortis  very  small,  averaging 
in  man  7JB  m.mm.  They  are  flattened  drcular 
discs,  with  double  depressed  centres,  one-fourth 
as  thick  as  broad.  In  the  embryo  and  in  cer- 
tain diseased  states  the  red  blood-cells  have  a 
nucleus,  but  the  normal  red  blood-cell  in  man 
has  lost  this  cell  structure.  Practically  all  of 
the  mammals,  save  the  camel  tribe,  have  drcu- 
lar red  blood-cells ;  the  camels  and  most  of  the 
lower  ammals  have  oval  red  blood-celts;  in 
the  lower  animals  thejr  are  mostly  nucleated. 
There  is  also  great  variation  in  size  in  the  red 
cells  of  the  various  animals,  being  largest 
among  the  amphibia  (Amphiuma.  75  m.mm.). 
The  red  blood-cells  are  mostly  manufactured 
in  the  marrow  of  the  long  bones.  The  chem- 
ical structure  of  the  red  cells  is  complex,  but 
ittcy  contain  an  inm  compound,  hsemogtolnn, 
which  is  the  most  important  ccmstituent  of 
the  blood  in  the  process  of  respiration  and 
oxidation ;  1^  it  the  cdmplex  processes  of  chem- 
ical interchange  in  the  body  (metabolism)  are 
made  possible.  Poisoning  of  the  haemoglobin 
and  the  loss  of  its  function  means  death  by 
asphsncia.  The  haemcwlobin  gives  the  reddish- 
ydlow  tinge  to  the  Iwod,  and  the  differences 
in  shade  faetweoi  the  venous  blood  and  arterial 
Mood  are  due  to  die  state  of  oxidation  of  the 
hsemogiofaan. 

White  CdU — Leucocytes.— These  are 
much  less  numerous  than  die  red  cells,  varying 
hi  number  from  5,000  to  20.000  to  the  cubic 
millimetre.  At  least  five  different  forms  of 
white  cells  are  normally  present  in  human 
blood.  These  are  large  and  small  lymf^o- 
cytes,  polymorpho-nudear  neutrophites,  eosi- 
nophiles  and  transitional  forms.  Mast  cells 
are  another  form  of  varying  occurrence.  Hie 
polsrmorph  neutroi^les  are  the  most  numer- 
ous of  die  leucocytes  and  rtake  up  die  greater 
mass  in  pus-cells.  In  shape  and  size  diese 
white  cells  differ,  but  all  are  spherical,  some 
smaller  than  the  red  cells  (6.7  m.mm.)  but 
mostly  latter  (about  10  m.mm.),  and  all  have 
one  or  more  nucld.  The  leucocytes  are  formed 
in  a  number  of  lym^attc  tissues,  die  hsemo- 
lymph  glands,  the  queen,  etc,  and  are  among 
die  most  interesting  of  the  constituents  of  die 
blood,  since  one  of  their  chief  functions  is  to 
protect  the  body  from  disease-produdng  micro- 
oi^anisms.  They  may  be  ai>tly  termed  the 
human  body's  *army  of  the  interior'  in  the 
fi^t  with  disease-causing  agents.  They  are 
useful  both  physically  (by  eating,  as  it  were, 
the  bodies  of  invading  bacteria— phagocytosis, 
q.v.)  or  chemically  (in  the  elaborating  of  cer- 
tain counter-poisons  —  antitoxins,  q.v.)  or  in 
the  manufacture  of  spedfic  immunizing  bodies 
for  the  blood-serum.  (See  luicuNmr).  Thdr 
careful  stu^y  in  diseased  conditions  is  veiy 
helpful  in  arriving  at  a  diagnoris  of  the  disease 
process. 

Blood  Plates.— These  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, but  as  yet  little  is  known  of  their 
function.  They  are  thought  to  be  globulin- 
like in  their  nature  and  of  use  in  the  phenom- 
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enon  of  coagulation;  others  claim  them  as 
nucleo-protei£,  made  from  the  white  .blood- 
cells. 

Fuactions  of  the  Bloods  These,  as  al- 
ready indicated,  are  numerous.  Throu^  the 
haemoglobin,  blood  is  the  great  oxidizing  me- 
dium. It  carries,  i>roducts  for  anabolism  and 
products  of  katabblism,  and  is  the  great  equal- 
izer, 1^  arterial  pressure,  of  the  osmotic  pres- 
sures of  all  the  cells  of  the  body.  As  a  means 
of  defense  in  the  struggle  with  parasitic  in- 
vaders the  blood  is  the  most  important  of  the 
bocb^'s  bulwarks.  See  Avmuja  ;  Blebding  ; 
CBLoaosis;  Circulation;  Haicopuiua:  Leu- 
cxmia;  Pernicious  An.£mia. 

Kblioeraphy^  Bayliss^  ^General  Physiol- 
ocy* ;  Cabot,  ^Clinical  Examination  of  the 
BTood>  (New  York  1904);  Ewing,  'Clinical 
Pathology  of  the  Blood';  Schafer,  <PhysioI- 
ogy>  (Vol.  I,  1898) ;  Starling,  'Human  Physi- 
ology.* 

BLOOD,  Avenger  of,  in  Scripture,  the 
nearest  relation  of  any  one  that  had  died  b^ 
manslaughter  or  murder,  so  called  because  it 
fell  to  him  to  punish  the  person  who  was 
guilty  of  the  deed.  In  the  political  law  of 
Israel  the  practice  of  punishment  by  the  near- 
est relative,  which  had  always  been  prevalent, 
was  allowed  to  continue,  while  rules  were  laid 
down  _  to  prevent  the  diief  abuses  connected 
with  it.  The  distinction  was  sharply  drawn 
between  murder  and  manslau^ter.  For  the 
former  no  ransom  or  satisfaction  was  permit- 
ted.  In  the  case  of  Uie  latter,  however,  there 
were  six  cities  set  apart  out  of  the  number 
which  the  Levites  occupied,  placed  at  suitable 
distances  over  the  extent  of  the  land,  three 
on  each  ade  of  the  Jordan,  with  roads  lead- 
ing to  them  which  were  well  kept  up,  and 
these  were  cities  of  refu^  to  which  the  man- 
slayer  might  flee  and  within  which  he  might 
dwell  in  safe^  without  fear  of  the  avenger. 
But  he  was  not  pemiitted  to  return  to  his  own 
place ;  in  fact,  he  liad  no  safety,  if  he  left  bb 
place  of  refuge,  until  the  death  of  the  hirik- 
priest  during  whose  term  of  ofEce  his  misfor- 
tune had  occurred.   See  Cities  of  Refuge. 

BLOOD,  Circnlmtioa  of.  The  highly  dif- 
ferentiated and  marvelously  regulated  circula- 
tory ^stem  in  man  furnishes  striking  evidence 
of  evolutionary  development  in  response  to 
growing  complexity  of  environmental  de- 
mands. Unicellular  animals  and  the  lowest 
metazoa  obtain  from  the  surrounding  fiuid  in 
which  they  live  oxygen  and  nutritive  material 
and  excrete  waste  materials  into  it  directly, 
the  whole  surface  performing^  these  functions. 
The  movement  of  the  fluid  is  maintained  by 
the  movements  of  the  cell  or  body  of  the  ani- 
mal itself  and  by  the  influence  of  nutritive  ab- 
sorption. In  the  Pol>-pi  the  movement  receives 
aid  besides  from  the  action  of  cilia  on  the  inner 
walls  of  the  body.  The  division  of  physiologi- 
cal labor  in  the  more  complex  and  differen- 
tiated metazoa  requires  a  special  circulatory 
mechanism  and  a  fluid  whidi  contains  more 
specifically  respiratory  and  nutritive  elements. 
Therefore  in  the  three-layered  animal  a  cir- 
culatory system  was  evolved  within  a  celom 
or  body  cavity.  The  fluid  within  this  cavity 
is  still,  however,  in  some  coelenterates  merely 
water  containing  organic  elements,  but  this 
graduall^r  acquires  a  greater  diversity  of  ele- 


ments making  for  coagulability,  more  complete 
respiratory  function  and  better  fitting  it  for 
suf^lying  varying  tissues  in  their  nutntive  and 
excretoty  needs.  It  is  only,  however,  in  the 
vertebrates  that  the  blood  exhibits  a  constanqr 
of  composition  and  circulates  in  a  completely 
closed  system.  Birds  and  mammals  alone  have 
reached  a  complete  separation  of  the  arterial 
aud  venous  blood.  The  Arthropoda  and  In~ 
secta  have  a  circulatory  system  which  consists 
of  a  pulsating  heart  which  sends  its  current 
through  the  arteries  into  open  spaces  or  la- 
cunse  within  the  body  cavity  where  the  blood 
and  tissues  directly  interchange  th^  contents. 
The  muscular  movements  of  the  body  help  to 
return  the  blood  into  a  venous  sinus  from 
which  it  reaches  the  heart  by  slitlike  aper- 
tures in  the  latter  provided  with  valves.  Dur- 
ing its  course  the  blood  passes  throurfi  the 
renals  and  giUs.  Capillaries  are  found  instead 
of  the  lacunae  in  tiie  annelids,  as  the  earth- 
worm. The  MoUusea  have  the  heart  provided 
with  an  auricle  and  a  ventricle,  as  in  the  snail 
and  whelk;  two  auricles,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  ventricle,  as  in  the  fresh-water  mussel; 
or  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles,  as  in  the 
ark  shells.  Among  the  asddians,  which  stand 
low  in  that  division  of  animals  to  which  Ibe 
mollusks  belong,  the  rwarkable  phenomenon 
is  encountered  of  an  alternating  current,  which 
is  rh^hmically  propelled  for  equal  penods  in 
opposite  directions.  All  vertebrated  animals, 
except  Am^hioxus,  have  a  heart  which  in  most 
fishes  consists  of  an  auricle -and  a  ventricle, 
hut  in  the  mud  fishes  (Lepidosiren)  there  are 
two  auricles  and  one  ventricle;  and  this  tri- 
locular  heart  is  found  in  the  amphibians  and 
in  most  reptiles  except  the  crocodiles,  which, 
like  birds  and  mammals,  have  a  four-cham- 
bered organ  consistios  of  two  auricles  and 
two  ventricles.  In  the  crocodiles,  however, 
the  two  blood  streams  are  not  yet  wholly  sep- 
arated because  of  a  communication  between 
the  right  aorta  containing  arterial  blood  and 
the  left  aorta  containing  venous  blood.  In 
the  trilocular  hearts  the  two  currents  are 
mixed  in  the  single  ventricle  but  a  separation 
is  gradually  established  by  the  extenuon  of 
the  ventricular  septum  which  finally  completely 
divides  the  ventricle. 

History. —  The  correct  knowledge  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  human  organ- 
ism dates  from  the  investi^tions  and  discov- 
eries of  Harvey  published  in  1^8.  In  reality 
the  discovery  of  the  drculation  was  a  gradual 
accretion  but  it  was  Harvey  who  finally  placed 
this  knowlc<^;e  upon  an  accurate  basis,  re- 
moving certain  mistalcen  theories  which  were 
still  accepted  and  demonstrating  at  last  the  cir- 
culatory process.  Galen's  physiological  teach- 
ings had  long  held  sway  even  though  they  had 
come  to  be  considerably  modified.  This  an- 
cient physiologist  distinguished,  as  others  had 
alrea^  don&  arteries  from  veins  and  ex^oded 
the  still  older  theory  that  the  arteries  con- 
tained air.  The  veins,  he  believed,  had  their 
origin  in  the  liver,  proceedit^  from  it  in  two 
great  trunks;  the  portal  vein  carrying  to  the 
liver  the  food  absorbed  from  the  alimentary 
canal  which  was  there  converted  into  blood 
containing  nutritive  "natural  spirits,*  and  the 
vena  cava  which  divided  into  an  ascending  and 
a  descending  branch.  The  blood  was  carried 
to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  where  commur- 
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aicating  pores  in  the  septum  united  the  two 
vcntrides  and  where  the  action  of  the  innate 
heat  of  die  heart  and  the  air  obtained  through 
resmiation  united  to  produce  the  *vital  spirits' 
which  make  the  blood  fit  lor  higher  functions. 
The  veins  further  carried  the  crude  blood  in 
an  ebb  and  flow  from  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  for  the  lower  nutritive  functions,  while 
similarly  the  purer  arterial  blood  from  the  left 
side  supplied  to  the  tissues  their  vital  £unc> 
tions.  From  this  arterial  blood  in  the  bnun 
'animal  spirits*  were  elaborated  which  were 
carried  along  the  nerves  to  produce  movements 
and  the  highest  functions  of  the  body. 

This  is  the  outline  of  the  crude  Galenic 
doctrine,  and  Vesalius,  brilliant  anatomist  that 
he  wasj  was  content  to  accept  it,  although  there 
are  evidences  lliat  he  was  very  sk^tical  re- 
garding much  of  Galen's  physiological  teaching. 
It  was  particularly  from  the  anatomical  side 
that  he  was  most  skeptical ;  namely,  because  of 
die  lade  of  tangible  holes  between  toe  two  sides 
of  the  heart  which  were  so  important  to  the 
Galenists.  His  skepticism  was  taken  up  by  his 
pupils  and  was  also  felt  by  others,  one  of 
them,  Michael  Servetus,  who  published  a  re- 
markable book,  the  'Restitutio  Christianisnu,* 
in  which  a  much  truer  ' conception  of  the  dr- 
culation  of  the  blood  was  taught  This  was  as 
early  as  1553.  He  rejected  entirely  the  ancient 
doctrines  and  had  ^sped  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  pulmonary  arculation,  the  passage  of 
the  blood  from  the  right  side  throug^i  the  lungs 
to  the  left  side.  Servetus,  however,  was  a 
theol<^ian  more  than  a  physician  and  his  early 
death  probably  prevented  his  further  studies. 
Realdus  Columbus,  of  Cremona,  must  be  re- 
garded as  another  link  in  the  chain  that  led 
iqi  to  &c  final  scdution.  He  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  tricky  man,  however,  and  one  who 
would  not  hesitate  to  poach  on  another's  pre- 
serves, and  there  are  mdications  of  his  copy- 
ing much  from  Vesalius'  works  and  claimu^ 
them  as  his  own.  He  was  vain  and  iterant, 
but  in  his  book,  ^De  Re  Anatomica>  (,1559), 
be  described  correctly  the  plumonaty  arcula- 
tion. but  he  was  unable  to  draw  from  it  the 
lessons  that  it  implied.  This,  by  many  his- 
torians, is  taken  as  evidence  that  he  was  only 
a  copier,  and  that  probably  the  work  of  Ser- 
vetus had  been  seen  by  him  and  he  had  claimed 
the  discovery  as  his  own.  Csesalpinus,  a  noted 
botanist,  was  the  first  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  on  the  contraction  of  the  ventrides  (sys- 
tole) die  blood  was  thrown  into  the  aorta  and 
into  the  pubionary  artery,  and  at  its  diastole 
it  received  the  blood  from  the  vena  cava  and 
the  pulmonary  vein.  He  also  seemed  to  have 
gra^d  the  fact  of  the  fiow  of  the  blood  from 
the  arteries  to  die  veins  and  o£  the  flow  along 
the  veins  to  the  heart.  This  was  in  1571  and 
1593.  Thus  C^salpinus  bad  a  true  suggestion 
of  the  idea  both  of  the  pulmonary  and  sys- 
temic drculations.  But  Csesalpinus'  work 
seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and  another, 
Hieronyraus  Fabridus,  ha<f  the  honor  to  open 
the  next  door  that  led  to  Harvey's  triumph. 
Fabricius  called  renewed  attention  to  the  valves 
in  the  veins,  but  missed  their  real  function, 
and,  although  he  was  Harvey's  teacher,  he  was 
more  of  a  Galenist  than  a  modem. 

It  is  to  William  Harvey's  credit  not  so 
much  that  he  was  the  discoverer  of  the  phyn- 
ology  of  circulation, — this,  it  can  be  seen  fraoi 


this  brief  redtal,  was  of  gradual  accretion, — 
but  that  he  was  the  first  demonstrator  of  the 
process.  He  was  the  first  physiological  experi- 
menter and  his  work  on  the  living  animal  has 
o|ienea  up  to  the  world  most  of  its  priceless 

fifts  in  the  field  of  medicine.    It  was  by  the 
aithful  and  prolonged  study  of  many  hearts 
of  many  animals  that  showed  him  that  — 

**  the  motion  of  the  heart  oonsitts  in  ■  certain  nninrul 
tnuton,  both  of  contrRctioa  in  the  line  of  ita  fibres,  mnd 
oonslxictioa  in  every  sanse.  that  when  the  heart  cxmtract* 
it  li  emptied,  that  the  motion  which  is  in  general  refiVfi^ 
aa  the  diaatole  of  the  heart  ia  in  truth  ita  sintele  "; 

—  that  the  true  work  of  the  heart  is  not  that 
it  sucked  blood  in,  but  that  it  drove  blood  out. 


real  function  of  the  aurides  and  the  ventricles 
and  of  thdr  valves,  and  he  applied  the  lessons 
of  the  lesser,  or  pulmonary  circulation,  to  the 
greater,  or  systemic  arculation,  and  thus 
rounded  out  the  true  natural  history  of  the 
process.    In  his  own  words: 

"  I  frequently  and  aerionsly  bethousbt  me,  and  Iodb 
revolved  in  my  mind,  what  might  be  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  wu  transmitted,  in  bow  short  a  time  ita  paaufla 
might  be  effected,  and  the  like;  and,  oat  finding  it  poMible 
that  this  could  be  supplied  by  the  juices  of  the  ingested 
aliment  without  the  veins  on  the  one  hand  becoming  drained, 
and  the  arteriss  on  the  other  hand  becoming  ruptured 
through  the  exoessive  enlarge  of  blood,  unless  the  blood 
shouM  somdiow  find  its  way  from  the  arteries  into  the 
veins,  and  so  return  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  I  began 
to  think  might  there  not  be  a  huMoh,  as  it  vwe  itt  a  eirtU. 
Now  this  I  afterward  found  to  be  true;  and  I  finally  saw 
that  the  blood,  forced  by  the  action  of  the  left  ventricle 
into  the  arteries,  was  distributed  to  the  body,  at  large,  and 
its  several  parts,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  ■  sent  to  the 
hmgs,  impelled  by  the  right  ventricle  into  the  pulmonary 
artoy,  and  that  it  then  passed  through  the  veins  and  along 
the  vena  cava,  and  so  round  to  the  left  ventricle  in  the 
manner  already  indicated,  which  motion  we  may  be  allowad 
to  call  circular," 

Thus  cteariy  and  forcefully  he  set  forth  in 
1616 — although  his  work  did  not  appear  until 
1628 — the  true  doctrine,  and  it  is  of  interest  to 
record  that  he  lived  to  see  it  adopted  practi- 
cally by  all  sd  en  lists.  Malphigi,  in  1661,  dem- 
onstrated, by  means  of  the  microscope,  the 
capillaries,  thus  filling  out  the  last  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence. 

Mechanics  of  Circulatioii.— The  closed 
drculatory  system  in  man  consists  of  the 
heart,  arteries,  capillaries  and  veins.  The 
heart  is  a  muscular  pump  which  beats  re^n>- 
larly  about  72  times  a  minut^  thtis  forcing 
the  blood  with  considerable  velodty  and  force 
throus^  the  arteries  and  capillaries  and  back 
through  die  veins  to  enter  the  heart  once 
more  and  so  complete  the  drcuit.  The  mam- 
mal heart  as  we  have  seen,  has  become  a  dou- 
ble organ  and  each  side  consists  of  two  cham- 
bers, the  auricles  and  ventrides. 

The  auricles  are  the  smaller,  less  muscular 
portions  of  the  heart,  since  their  function  is 
merely  to  receive  the  blood  and  transmit  it  to 
the  ventrides.  The  mils  of  die  left  ventricle 
are  four  times  the  thickness  of  those  of  the 
right  ventricle,  since  upon  the  left  ventride 
falls  the  work  of  propulsion  for  the  entire 
systemic  circulation,  while  the  r^ht  ventride 
l^s  but  to  send  the  blood  through  the  pul- 
monary vessels.  The  direction  of  the  course 
of  the  blood  through  the  heart  is  maintained 
by  the  presence  and  arrangement  of  valves 
which  guard  the  orifices  between  auricles  and 
ventricles  and  the.  of»ening  of  the  aorta  and  of 
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the  pulmonary  artery.  The  tricu^d  valve,  con- 
sisting of  three  flaps  of  fibrous  tissue,  guards 
the  n^t  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  and  the 
lucuspid  or  mitral  valve,  consisting  of  two 
flaps,  guards  the  left.  Near  the  base  of  attach- 
ment these  flaps  are  tough  and  able  to  withstand 
the  pressure  of  the  blood,  while  at  the  edges 
they  are  thin  and  delicate  and  yield  to  the  force 
of  the  current.  When  the  blood  has  passed 
into  the  ventricle  they  form  by  their  perfect 
apposition  an  effective  guard  against  return  of 
the  blood  to  the  emptied  auricle.  The  muscular 
attachments  of  the  valves  at  Uie  same  time 
extend  the  diaphragm  formed  by  their  closing 
into  the  ventncle  sufficiently  to  contract  the 
ventricular  chamber  and  so  assist  in  expelling 
the  blood.  A  backward  eddy  of  the  blood  in 
the  ventricle  maintains  the  closure  of  the  valves. 
Similar  arrangement  guards  the  proper  closure 
of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves. 

There  are  in  reality  two  circulations,  the 
pulmonaiy  and  the  systemic  The  dark,  venous 
blood  returned  from  the  _  circuit  through  the 
hody,  the  ssrstemic  circulation,  where  it  Kis  be- 
come chared  with  waste  products  and  other 
impurities  is  poured  into  the  rig^t  auricle.  This 
contracts,  the  tricuspid  valve  opens  and  the 
blood  is  discharged  into  the  r^ght  ventricle. 
Here  it  remains  a  small  fraction  of  a  second, 
when  this  ventricle  contracts,  the  tricuspid  valve 
closes  and  the  blood  is  driven  through  the  pul- 
monaiy artery  into  the  lungs  where  it  is  ^read 
out  through  the  millions  of  capillaries  <hstrih- 
uted  throu^out  the  lung  tissue.  Here  it  is 
freed  from  its  carbon  dioxide,  oxygmzted  and 
then  returned  through  the  pulmonary  vein  into 
the  left  auricle.  The  contraction  of  the  left 
auricle  discharges  this  oin^enated  blood  through 
the  mitral  opening  into  the  left  ventricle,  whose 
powerful  contraction  sends  it  into  the  aorta  to 
jKrform  its  ^stemic  circuit,  which  distributes 
It  to  the  arteries  supplying  aU  parts  of  the  body 
by  their  atntinoauon  toroimi  the  arterioles 
wludi  end  in  turn  in  the  cajnllaries  distributed 
throu^out  all  the  tissues.  Here  the  blood 
Uirough  the  thin  capillary  walls  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  intermediary  fluid  known  as  the 
lymph,  which  fills  all  the  tissue  spaces  through 
which  by  osmosis  an  interchange  takes  place. 
The  blood  exchanges  its  oxygen  and  nutritive 
elements  for  the  waste  matter  of  the  body  and 
effects  that  transference  of  chemical  substances 
from  the  orguis  in  whidi  they  are  produced  to 
those  others  in  any  way  depending  on  their 
activity.  This  includes  the  transmission  nOt 
only  of  the  elaborated  products  of  digestion  but 
likewise  the  internal  secretions  or  hormones, 
the  importance  of  which  is  coming  to  recog- 
nition. From  the  capillaries,  after  exdiange  of 
product  with  the  tissues  through  the  lymph 
has  taken  iilace,  die  blood  is  collected  by  veniiks 
into  the  vans,  which  finally  imite  into  the  vena 
cava  which  carries  the  blood  back  to  the  right 
auricle.  The  contraction  of  both  sides  of  the 
heart  is  a  simultaneous  one.  It  consists  in 
reality  of  a  wave  of  contractions  passing  over 
the  heart  muscle,  the  period  of  contraction  be- 
ing known  as  the  systole,  while  the  intervening 
period  of  rest  and  relaxation  is  known  as  the 
diastole.  The  complete  _  Qrcle  of  contraction 
and  relaxation  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
throned  the  body  occupies  about  22  seconds, 
and  occurs  in  the  adult  nomal^  about  72  times 


in  a  minute.  The  audible  sound  on  ocaminatitm 
is  due  to  the  closing  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves  and  those  at  the  entrance  of  the  aorta 
and  pulmonarjr  artery.  The  pulse  which  can 
be  felt  in  various  superficial  localities  is  due 
to  the  expansion  of  the  distensible  arterial 
walls.  The  elasticity  of  the  arterial  waits  is  an 
important  factor  in  regulating  the  original  force 
of  the  blood  flow.  Their  distension  changes 
the  intermittent  propulsive  flow  into  a  more 
steady  current,  while  their  ready  contractility 
after  distension  regulates  the  mstribution  of 
the  blood  stream  to  the  various  organs. 
Pressure  is  gradually  diminished  tmtil  in  the 
veins  there  is  merely  a  uniform  flow  of  the 
returning  blood.  The  contraction  of  the  heart 
muscles  is  due  to  a  series  of  complicated  nerv- 
ous mechanisms.  The  heart  musculature  mani- 
fests in  its  arrangement  its  development  from 
an  original  muscular  tube  which,  while  it 
has  been  modified  into  the  separate  chambers 
of  ibc  mammalian  heart,  has  yet  retained  its 
continuity  in  the  band  of  muscular  fibres  dis- 
covered by  His  (auriculo-ventricular  bundle) 
which  allows  the  contraction  impulse  to  proceed 
successively  from  the  root  of  this  bundle  in  the 
ri^t  auricle  to  the  ventricles.  The  excitation 
of  the  heart  muscle  tfeems  to  be  due  to  the 
molecular  concentration  of  the  fluid  which 
bathes  the  tissue.  The  heart  is  also  under  the 
control  of  a  special  innervation  which  adsqits 
it  to  conditions  of  the  organism  and  to  changes 
in  the  arterial  resistance.  The  v^us  nerve 
from  the  medulla  oblongata  exercises  an  in- 
hibitory function  while  sympathetic  fibres  run- 
ning from  the  upper  dorsal  region  of  the  spinal 
cord  exercise  a  stimulatory  function.  Sensa- 
tions arising  in  die  heart  are  carried  thnn^ 
the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  die  upper  thoraac 
region  of  the  spmal  cord  where  tney  are  re- 
ferred to  the  sensory  nerves  of  adjacent  r^ons 
with^  whidi  diey  come  into  relation,  so  diat 
cardiac  pain  is  not  recognized  as  such  but  as 
sensation  in  these  r«ions.  The  walls  of  the 
blood  vessels  are  also  richly  supplied  widi 
nerves  «Aich  lesulate  their  tonici^  and  thus 
adapt  them  to  the  changing  conditions  of  the 
bo<^  organism.  These  are  the  vasomotor 
nerves  and  consist  of  the  vasoconstrictors  whidi 
exert  a  tonic  effect  and  bring  about  a  contrao 
tion  of  the  vessels  and  the  vasodilator  nerves, 
which  as  the  name  implies  dilate  the  vessels. 
The  heart  has  its  special  ^stem  of  blood  supply 
in  the  coronary  vessels,  the  blood  eidering  the 
coronary  artenes  from  the  aorta  and  passing 
into  capillaries  vinth.  surrotmd  all  the  fibres. 
See  AsTEBisa;  BuxH);  Blood  Fsbssure;  Capil- 
LASiBs;  Heait;  Veins. 

SKn-H  Ely  jELLiira. 

BLOOD,  Conndl  of,  the  name  popularly 
applied  to  the  Council  of  Troubles,  established 
by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  the  Netherlands,  ,in 
1567.  Although  it  had  no  charter  or  authority 
from  any  source,  it  was  omnipotent  and  super- 
seded all  other  authorities.  In  the  first  three 
months  alone  its  victims  nimibered  1,800,  and 
soon  there  was  hardly  a  Protestant  house  in  the 
Netherlands  that  had  not  furnished  a  victim. 

BLOOD,  Diseases  of  the.  Blood  is  a 
very  complex  substance,  it  is  even  called  a 
tissue.  It  has  two  essential  parts,  the  plasma, 
compoang  60  per  cent,  and  die  corpuscles,  40 
ver  cent:  the  latter  are  not  in  solution  but 
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BLOOD.— Thb  Gbhsbal  DiSTUsonoif  of  tbe  Blood  Vbubls. 


Arteries  are  ahown  io  led,  the  moe  in  bloo. 


H,  tbe  heart.  1,  left  side,  r,  right  side.  Arising  from  the  heart  the  innin  artery.  Aorta  (A).  Tbe  letter  is 
put  on  the  vessel  at  some  distance  irom  the  heart,  near  where  it  gives  oS  the  branches  (in  red)  for  the  head  and 
amit,  and  at  tbe  point  where  it  arches  backwards  and  downwards  to  pass  through  the  cheat  and  the  belly  till  at 
A,  it  gives  oS.  branches  for  tbe  legs.  Running  alon^de  the  arteries  are  represented  in  blue,  veins.  At  K.  is 
represented  tbe  potitton  ot  the  iddneys  and  their  veuu.  L,  represents  veins  of  the  lung.  J,  jugular  vein.  Ch. 
outline*  of  the  chest. 
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an  floating  sbotit.  Plasma  containM  90  per 
cent  water,  albumen,  fat,  mineral  saks,  also  at 
times  peptone  or  digested  food  and  sometimes 
parasites  and  bacteria.  Corptisdes  or  blood- 
cells  are  red  and  white,  the  latter  to  the  former 
as  1  to  300.  There  are  5,000,000  or  more  per 
cm.  of  the  former,  lOfiOO  to  20,000  of  the 
htter.  When  the  bkx>d  clots,  the  clot  contains 
corpuscles  and  fibrin,  the  serum  whidi  is 
iqaeczed  out  contains  the  remaimler. 

Disease  of  the  blood  may;  exist  from  too 
modi  or  too  little  of  any  of  its  elements,  also 
from  die  presence  of  elements  which  are  for* 
eign  to  it.  It  is  possible  for  the  blood  itself 
to  be  in  such  excess  as  to  constitute  the  dis- 
eased condition  called  plethora.  Full-Hooded 
people  have  very  red  sldn,  are  often  stou^ 
bleed  easily  and  freely  and  are  subject  to  apo- 
plexy. They  are  often  benefited  by  the  loss  of 
a  few  ounces  of  blood  and  die  observation  of 
that  fact  doubtless  led  to  the  custom  of  bleed- 
ing as  a  remedial  measure.  For  a  long  time 
it  was  used  so  irrationally  that  its  valuable 
features  were  obscured,  and  for  years  it  was 
practically  abandoned  as  a  therapeutic  measure. 

The  adbiuaen  is  decidedly  the  most  impor- 
tant constituent  of  the  plasma  for  it  furnishes 
food  for  die  cells.  This  may  be  deficient  or 
it  m^  pass  throng  the  Iddneys  in  large  quan- 
tities as  in  Shot's  disease.  Sugar  is  one  of 
the  ^products  of  the  chemistry  of  the  body 
but  tt  is  alien  to  the  Uood  and  when  it  circu- 
lates with  the  blood  the  disease  called  diabetes 
is  present  Fat  may  be  in  the  blood  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  constitute  the  disease  known 
as  lipsemia.  Fat  is  normally  in  the_  blood  in 
two  to  four  parts  per  thousand.  During  diges- 
tion and  just  afterward  it  is  more  ^undant 
than  at  outer  tunes.  In  the  condition  of  lipa- 
mia  it  can  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  blood 
which  has  been  drawii.  The  mineral  salts  may 
be  deficient  or  excessive,  the  former  when  one 
has  been  deprived  for  a  long  time  of  chloride 
of  sodium  or  of  food  whioi  contains  it.  It 
is  possible  for  the  wateiy  elements  of  die 
blood  to  be  excessive  either  actually  or  Tela^ 
tively.  It  is  then  commonly  said  that  the  blood 
is  too  thin,  the  condition  being  one  of  hydrae- 
mia  and  the  indication  is  to  increase  the  cor- 
puscles or  blood  cells,  particularly  the  red  ones. 
This  is  a  form  of  anaemia,  and  so  is  the  condi- 
tion called  oligaemia  when  the  actual  voltune  of 
Mood  is  too  sm^,  which  is  the  ntuation  aftef 
every  severe  haanorrhage,  or  even  after  a 
profuse  and  persistent  diarrhoea.  It  ia  the 
condition  which  always  e»sts  in  die  different 
forms  of  cholera. 

The  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood  are 
subject  to  many  forms  of  disease  which  may 
be  gfoop^  in  general  under  the  term  anaemia. 
When  the  red  corpuscles  are  deficient  after 
severe  hemorrhage  or  malarial  poisoning  or 
cancer  or  maiv  forms  of  sickness  diere  is 
great  pallor  of  the  sldn  and  the  condition  is 
spedBcdly  oHgocyttuemia.  Sometimes,  especi- 
ally in  young  giris,  the  sldn  has  a  greenish 
cast,  this  condition  being  known  as  dilorosis 
or  die  green  sickness;  it  is  not  uncommon  at 
the  age  of  puberty.  If  the  anemia  becomes 
very  profound,  going  on  usually  to  a  fatal 
issue  and  the  red  corpuscles  are  reduced  to 
perhaps  a  tendi  of  their  usual  number,  it  is 
called  pemiciotts  anemia.  Besides  decrease  in 
the  number  of  corpuscles  diere  may  be  diminu- 


tion  of  the  stdutanee  which  is  essential  and 
vital  to  the  red  corpuscles  because  it  carries 
the  life-giving  oicyfstsi,  and  which  is  called  haemo- 
glotun.  The  condition  in  this  instance  is  known 
as  oligochronuemia.  (Hianges  may  also  take 
place  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  red  ooipusdes 
ui  various  forms  of  disease  many  of  thetA 
nay  be  Tcry  large  or  very  small  or  crenated 
or  dentated,  or  tbey  may  have  nuclei  which 
13  cactremely  unusual  for  red  corpuscles,  or 
they  may  unde^  destruction  as  in  serious 
burns  and  in  various  kinds  of  pcHsoning.  When 
this  takes  place  and  the  liberated  hsemogfobin 
circulates  m  the  blood  we  have  a  condition 
known  as  hicmoglobinKmia.  The  irrtiite  cor- 
puscles are  also  very  susceptible  to  change  and 
to  disease.  In  suppurative  processes  they  are 
^eatly  increased  m  number,  the  condition  be- 
ing known  as  leucocytosis.^  In  the  very  serious 
disease  known  as  leucaemia  or  leuco^thaemia 
their  number  is  very  greatly  increased,  so  that 
their  ratio  to  that  oi  the  red  corpuscles  instead 
of  being  1  to  300  mav  be  as  high  as  1  to  20l 
When  the  whhe  blood  cells  are  greatly  dimin- 
ished in  number  the  condition  is  known  as 
leuMpenia. 

The  coagulating  property  of  the  blood  may 
also  be  at  fault  and  constitute  disease.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  the  clot  contains  cor- 
puscles and  fibrin,  the  latter  being  the  product 
of  constituents  within  the  blood  which  ar^  not 
brought  in  contact  so  as  to^  produce  fibrin  and 
a  clot  until  there  is  some  injury  to  the  inner 
wall  of  a  blood  vessel  or  the  blood  is  arrested 
in  its  course  or  until  it  is  discharged  from  a 
vessel  or  vessels  Into  the  tissue^  or  ca^ities  of 
the  body  or  outside  the  body.  There  are  per- 
sons called  bleeders  in  whom  die  constituents 
of  fibrin  do  not  exist  in  proper  proportion  or 
proper  quanti^  and  when  bleeding  ^es  place 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  stop  it  because  a 
clot  does  not  form.  Such  persons  may  lose 
their  lives  from  the  smallest  injury  like  the 
pulling  of  a  tooth  or  a  scratcii  of  die  finger. 

Disease  may  be  present  from  extraneous  or 
abnormal  elements  in  the  blood  like  metallic 
poisons  of  various  lands,  waste  matters,  for- 
eign bodies  consisting  ot  particles  of  various 
substances.^  If_  there  is  black  coloring  matter 
the  condition  is  melamemia,  acetone  in  con- 
nection with  diabetes  produces  acetonaemia,  Inle 
circulating  in  the  blood  causes  chokemia. 

A  very  important  and  serious  condition  is 
known  as  nracmia  when  waste  material  which 
should  be  excreted  through  the  Iddncys,  a& 
urea,  is  retted  in  the  blood.  Ursemic  convul- 
sions result  fatally  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
In  ammonaemia  ammonia  is  absorbed  into  the 
blood  irom  the  decomposed  urine  in  the  blad- 
der. 

Lithaemia  indicates  the  presence  of  lithates 
id  the  Mood  in  diseases  luce  rheumatism.  A 
<tisease  of  die  blood  onoe  vety  common,  but 
now  less  common  becatue  of  the  practice  of 
antisepsis,  is  pyaemia  ^thea  paa  drcutides  freely 
in  the  blood  current. 

In  septicaemia  we  have  a  genetal  term  for 
blood  poisoning  from  almost  an^  source  btit 
particularly  from  infectious  material.  We  may 
have  infectious  germs  of  various  kinds  in  the 
Uood.  One  of  the  most  important  tests  of 
the  blood,  the  Wassermann  test,  is  for  deter- 
mining the  presence  or  absence  of  the  germ 
of  syplulis.    Uany  odier  tests  of  tlifr~bt<  * 
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have'lieeD  devised  for  detenhtmng  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  variotis  diseases.  There 
are  also  many  parables  to  be  found  in  the 
blood,  the  Plasmodium  of  malaria,  the  filaria 
sanguinis  hominis,  the  distomum  haematobium, 
the  trichina,  the  organism  of  the  sleeping  sick- 
ness, etc.  This  portion  of  the  subject  is  still 
undergoing  active  investigation  and  many  im- 
portant facts  relating  to  tlK  (^y^ology  and 
pathola^  of  the  blood  are  being  brou^t  to 
li^t.  Consult  Gannett,  ^Pathology  of  the 
BTood>  (Wood's  ^Reference  Handbook  of  the 
Medical  Sdeoces'). 

Andrew  F.  Cubrier,  M:.D. 

BLOOD  BAPTISM.  In  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church  an  unbaptized  person  who  suffered 
martyrdom  on  account  of  the  faith  was  held 
to  have  been  baptized  into  that  faith  by  a 
1»ptism  of  blood.  It  was  also  held  that  sev- 
eral passages  of  the  Scriptures  stmported  this 
doctnne  as,  for  instance.  Matt  x,  ^ ;  Luke  xu, 
SO.  As  baptism  was  thought  pretty  generally 
to  be  an  essential  for  a  passport  to  ^Heaven, 
martyrdom  was  held  to  be  a  full  substitute  for 
it  in  this  and  all  other  respects. 

BLOOD  BROTHERHOOD.  There  were 
two  ways  of  entering  into  the  ancient  totem 
cian  —  by  birth  and  by  initiation.  But  both 
of  these  requisites  could  be  satisfied  arti- 
ficially by  means  of  the  transference  of  blood 
from  the  body  of  the  candidate  for  admission 
into  the  clan,  into  the  veins  of  several  members 
of  the  clan,  and,  vice-versa  from  their  veins 
into  those  of  the  candidates.  This  was  sup- 
posed to  actually  supply  or  make,  in  the  appli- 
cant, a  commilnity  of  blood  with  that  of  his 
chosen  relations,  the  members  of  the  new  clan, 
lliis  infusion  was  effected  by  making  cuts  in 
the  arms  and  joining  the  bleeune  parts.  Some- 
times each  party  sucked  the  blood  from  the 
wound  of  the  others.  Still  another  method 
was  to  mix  the  blood  of  all  and  then  alt  par- 
took of  the  mixture.  A  very  symbolical  method 
was  employed  when  some  animal  was  sacri- 
ficed with  all  due  religious  ceremony  and  the 
parties  to  the  blood  contract  drank  the  blood 
of  the  slaughtered  beast.  Such  a  union  has 
been  called  "blood  brotherhood.* 

BLOOD  CLAM,  or  BLOOD  QUOHOG, 

a  local  name  given  in  Narragansett  Bay  to^  Area 
or  Scapharca,  transversa,  a  common  bivalve 
ranging  from  Narramnsett  Bay  to  Georgia,  in 
reference  to  the  reddish  spots  0a  the  inside  of 
the  edge  of  the  shell,  and  to  the  reddish  flesb- 
color  of  the  ovaries.  It  is  aot  used  as  ^n  article 
of  food. 

BLOOD  FEUD,  the  right  of  Individual, 
or  family,  ven^ance  in  cases  of  bloodshed. 
In  a  very  primitive  state  of  society  the  ten- 
dency toward  private  instrumentality  in  the 
punishment  of  crime  is  largely  unchecked.  In 
passing  from  this  stage  to  the  highly  organ- 
ized system  of  legal  penalties  enforced  by 
modem  civilized  governments,  the  regulation 
of  the  blood  feud  was  a  marked  step  tn  the 
advancement  of  the  race.  It  is  true  that  the 
right  of  private  vengeance  was  recognized,  but 
it  was  ^ut  under  restrictions  and  gradually  nar- 
rowed in  its  action.  The  slayer  had  the  right 
of  sanctuary,  illustrated  1^  thie  cities  of  refuge 
in  Israel  under  the  Monic  economy,  by  uie 
altars  of  pagan  deities  and  by  the  churdies 
of  the  Middle  Ages.   The  danger  of  dragging 


entire  clans  into  retributive  warfare  to  avenge 
a  single  murder  was  averted  hy  limiting  toe 
rig^t  of  vengeance  to  the  inunediate  family, 
or  the  next  of  kin  to  the  one  slain,  and  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  exemption  by  the  w«re- 
geld  tended  to  check  a  blood  penalty.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  the  blood-money  was  finally  made 
ouigatoiy.  The  amount  of  the  fine  imposed 
upon  the  murderer  varied  among  the  Aji^- 
Saxons  according  to  the  rank  of  the  victim. 
The  family  feuds  among  the  mountain  whites 
in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  form 
an  interesting  modern  instance  of  the  survival 
of  the  primitive  institution  of  blood  feud.  Sec 
AsYLUH,  Right  of  ;  Avenges  of  Buwd  ;  Cities 
OP  Refuge  and  consult  Jenks,  ^Law  and  FoU> 
tics  in  the  Middle  A^' ;  Maine,  ^Ancient 
Law'  (London  1905)  ;  ^Lectures  on  the  Early 
History  of  Institutions*  (6ih  ed.,  London 
1893)  :  Pollock  and  Maitland,  ^History  of  Eng- 
lish Law>  (2d  ed.,  Boston  1899);  Stephen, 
'History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Engbnd' 
(London  1883). 

BLOOD-FLOWER,  or  BLOOD-LILY. 

a  genus  (Hamanthus)  of  about  60  species  of 
summer-  and  antumn-bloonring  bulbous-rooted 
plants  of  the  family  AmarylUdccea,  natives 
most^  of  sooth  Afnca,  named  from  the  gen- 
eral color  of  their  flowers,  uriiich  are  arranged 
in  umbels  arising  on  an  often  beautifully  cm- 
ored  scape  cither  before  the  foliage  or  from 
a  rosette  of  radical  leaves.  The  few  species 
cultivated  in  American  greenhouses  have  not 
become  widdy  popular,  but  are  worthy  of 
more  extended  culture^  since  the  individtial 
flowers  are  often  two  inches  in  diameter  and 
die  umbel  sometimes  a  foot  across.  They  may 
be  cultivated  like  the  nerine.  Since  some  of 
the  most  attractive  species  reproduce  slowly, 
the  bulbs  are  often  cut  In  two  horizontally 
and  treated  like  hyacinth  bulbs  similarly  cut. 
Several  new  bulbs  form  around  the  margin 
of  the  cut  halves.  Consult  Bailey,  'Standard 
Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture*  (1915). 

BLOOD  INDIANS,  or  KINO  IN- 
DIANS,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians 
of  the  Siksika  Confederacy,  dwelling  in  the 
Northwest  Territories  of  Canada. 

BLOOD  AND  IRON:  a  phrase  used  by 
Bismarck  in  the  Prussian  House  of  Delegates 
in  a  speech  on  the  Constitution,  30  Sept.  1862: 
*Nicht  durch  Reden  und  Majoritatsbeschliisse 
werden  die  grossen  Fn^n  der  Zeit  entschieden 
—  das  ist  der  Fdiler  von  1848  und  1849  gewe- 
sen  —  sondem  durch  Ejsen  und  Blut*  *Not 
by  speeches  and  majority  resolutions  will  the 
great  questions  of  the  time  be  decided — that 
was  the  error  of  1848  and  1849 —  but  by  iron 
and  blood.''  (In  the  course  of  the  same  speech 
he  said:  *We  are  perhaps  too  cultured  to  en- 
dorse a  Constitution.  .  .  In  his  Decla- 
maUones  Quintilian  uses  the  i^irase,  *sangui- 
nem  et  ferrum,*  whilst  the  German  poet  Amdt 
(d.  1860)  declared  that  the  "^brave  proclaims 
himself  master  of  the  lands  —  with  his  irm^ 
with  his  blood.' 

BLOOD-LETTING.    See  BLEEDiHa 
BLOOD-LILY.    See  Bloqd-fUwer. 
BLOOD-HONEY,  money  paid  to  the  next 
of  Inn  of  a  man  who  met  witii  his  death  at 
the  hands  of  anodier,  a^dentally  or  with  pre- 
meditation.    Hie  Greeks  called^  wMi^itfae 
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Latins  peena,  the  Franks  Allemanni  and  Scan- 
dinavians manbote,  wehrgeld  or  wyrgilt,  the 
British  Celts  named  it  saarhard  and  the  Irish 
Celts  eric.  The  institution  stitl  flourishes  in 
many  communities  oi  Asia  and  Africa.  In 
English  criminal  law  the  teim  blood-mon^  was 
also  applied  to  rewards  ^id  to  informers 
agunst  nidiway  robbers,  thieves,  bur^^rs  and 
utterers  of  false  coin  or  forged  bank-notes. 
Laws  empowering  such  payments  were  passed 
between  1692  and  1742.  In  1813  the  total 
amount  paid  in  this  way  was  £18,000.  By  this 
time  a  number  of  persons  made  a  living  'out 
of  these  laws  by  entrapping  unwaiy  and  fool- 
ish people  into  the  commission  of  the  crime  of 
forging  or  uttering  false  coin  and  then  inform- 
ing against  them.  As  early  as  1756  one  Mc- 
DanieT  had  brou^t  to  the  scaffold  and  earned 
the  blood-money  of  no  less  than  70  victims. 
Parliament,  recognizing  the  abuses  the  system 
had  engendered,  repeated  all  the  laws  relating 
thereto,  except  in  relation  to  the  forgers  of 
bank-bills,  in  which  case  the  informer  can  still 

8:t  Ids  pecuniary  reward.    See  Avemgek  of 
uxm;  Blood  Fbud;  OuTLAWitY. 
BLOOD-PHEASANT,  one  of  the  small 

?uail>like  peasants  of  Ae  Himalayan  geoiB 
thagentt,  whose  throat  and  bieast  are  blood- 
red.  See  Pheasant. 

BLOOD-POISONING.  From  the  stand- 
point of  bacteriology  blood-poisoning  may  be 
of  two  distinct  ^pes.  It  may  be  due  to  the 
presehce  of  the  poisonous  toxins  taken  i^)  b^ 
the  blood,  in  which  case  it  is  called  bacterid 
aemia  or  saprxmia,  sometimes  septicaemia;  or 
it  ma^  result  from  the  toxins  plus  the  micro- 
organisms ui  the  blood  itself,  a  true  blood  in- 
fection, in  which  case  it  is  termed  septicemia 
or  pyaemia.  The  bacteria  most  frequently  found 
in  the  blood  in  cases  of  septicaemia  or  pyaemia 
are  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes  aureus.  Staphy- 
lococcus Pyogenes  aureus,  Diplococcus  lanceo~ 
latus,  in  pneumonia;  Bacillus  typhosus,  in  ty- 
phoid, and  occasionally  others.    See  Pyemia. 

BLOOD  PRESSURE.  This  term  refers 
to  arterial  tension  or  to  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  in  the  blood  vessels.  It  depends  upon  the 
cardiac  strength,  the  peripheral  resistance,  the 
elasticity  of  the  vessel  walls  and  the  volume 
of  blood.  Three  factors  are  to  be  considered 
—  the  maximum  or  systolic  pressure,  the  mini- 
mum or  diastolic  and  the  difference  between 
maximum  and  minimum  or  pulse  pressure. 
The  pressure  is  indicated  by  the  heieht  of  a 
column  of  mercury  in  a  caoillary  tube  or  by 
air  pressure  upon  a  spring.  The  former  method 
is  altogether  the  more  reliable,  the  air  machines 
requiring  correction  from  time  to  time  hy  com- 
parison with  a  mercurial  apparatus.  The  ap- 
paratus is  called  a  sphvgmo-manometre,  which 
sonifies  measurer  of  the  pulse. 

Measurement  of  the  pulse  or  blood  pressure 
is  a  procedure  of  comparatively  recent  recog- 
nition. Its  importance  was  observed  in  Europe 
as  early  as  1828  but  it  was  not  until  1876  that 
the  first  sphygmo-manometre  was  made  in  this 
country,  being  that  of  Marey,  whidi  for  ft 
considerable  period  was  used  principally  in 
physiolt^cal  investigations  and  experiments. 
The  second  period  began  in  1896  with  the  ap- 
paratus of  Riva-Rocci,  which  consists  of  an 
inflatable  rubber  bag  or  cuff,  five  centimetres 
in  width,  surrounded  by  a  band  of  finn  cloth 


which  lA  wound  around  the  arm.  To  this  is 
attached  a  rubber  tube  connected  with  a  reser- 
voir of  mercury,  from  which  proceeds  an  up- 
right glass  capillary  tube  by  the  side  of  which 
is  a  wooden  scale  graduated  in  millimetres. 
'  The  rubber  bag  is  placed  over  the  brachial 
artery  above  the  bena  of  die  elbow,  secured  by 
the  band  wound  around  the  arm  and  inflated 
by  means  of  a  rubber  bulb  and  tube  until  the 
pulse  at  the  wrist  has  disappeared.  As  soon 
as  the  column  of  mercury  comes  to  a  rest,  the 
point  on  the  scale  is  noted  and  this  is  the 
maximum  or  systolic  pressure.  The  air  in  the 
bag  is  then  gradually  released  untit  the  pulse 
clearly  reappears  and  this  becomes  the  mini- 
mum or  drastolic  pressure. 

Many  mercurial  manometres  have  been  de- 
vised since  Riva-Rocci's,  but  they  are  only  mod- 
ifications of  his.  Among  the  mercurial  instn^ 
ments  which  are  worthy'  of  mention  and  reliable 
are  those  of  Cooj^  Stanton,  Janeway  and  Nich- 
olson. One  modification,  and  an  important  one, 
too,  consists  in.  a  larger  and  wider  cuff,  and 
they  are  now  made  from  12  to  14  centimetres 
in  width.  Less  than  this  width  gives  unreliable 
readings,  especially  in  the  upper  rMiater.  The 
connection*  in  any  annuatus  should  be  of  non- 
distensible  rubber  tuUng.  The  instrument  must 
register  both  systolic  and  diastolic  pressure, 
should  not  require  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes  for  die  operation,  should  be  as  light 
and  compact  as  posnble  and  not  too  expensive. 
The  expense  of  most  of  the  instruments  has 
been  such  that  many  jdiysicians  have  been  dis- 
incluied  to  buy  and  use  them  and  so  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  an  important  means  of 
diagnosis. 

In  examining  for  blood  pressure  it  is  well 
to  have  the  patient  in  the  sitting  rather  than 
the  reclining  portion.  The  cuff  should  be  ap- 
plied at  the  level  of  the  heart  and  therefore 
upon  the  brachial  artery  above  the  elbow.  The 
cuff  must  be  bandaged  loosely  about  the  arm 
to  permit  free  inflation  of  the  rubber  bag. 
fireatlring  should  be  natural,  as  deep  breathing 
raises  the  pressure  during  expiration  and  tow- 
ers it  in  inspiration.  The  cuff  bring  adjusted 
and  the  valves  of  the  apparatus  open  or  closed 
as  may  be  required  on  the  machine  which  is 
bring  used,  the  bulb  for  pumping  the  air  upon 
the  reservoir  of  mercury  is  compressed  and  the 
mercury  forced  into  the  capillary  tube.  When 
the  rubber  b^  has  been  sufHdently  dilated  to 
obliterate  by  its  pressure  the  column  of  blood 
in  the  bradiiat  artery,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist^  the 
column  of  mercury  in  the  capillary  tube-  is  to 
be  noted  when  it  comes  to  a  rest  and  the  read- 
ing taken  from  the  scale  at  its  side.  This  is 
the  maximum  or  systolic  pressure.  The  air 
in  the  bag  is  then  slowly  released  and  when 
the  pulse  reappears  and  becomes  regular  a^n 
this'  will  be  the  diastolic  pressure.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is  the  pulse  pressure. 
This  is  the  method  by  palpation,  the  finger 
of  the  physidan  being  kept  constantly  at  the 
site  of  the  radial  artery. 

If  the  auscultation  method  is  used,  the  rub- 
ber bag  is  inflated  as  in  the  palpation  method 
until  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  obliterated,  after 
which  the  bell  of  an  ordinary  binaural  stetho- 
scope or  the  disc  of  a  phonendoscope  is  placed 
over  the  artery  at  the  elbow.    The  air  pres- 
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sure  is  then  gradually  released  and  when  the 
cardiac  beat  first  passes  the  constricting  cuff 
it  is  announced  by  a  loud  sound  which  is  the 
systolic  pressure.  As  the  pressure^  in  the  in- 
flated bag  is  released  this  sound  is  followed 
by  a  murmur  and  then  by  a  second  sound  which 
gradually  disappears.  At  this  instant  the  col- 
umn of  mercury  shows  the  diastolic  pressure. 

The  theory  is  that  the  blood  pressure  in 
the  aorta  which  is  at  the  maximum  when  it 
receives  its  chaise  of  blood  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle is  sustained  as  the  blood  goes  through 
the  arterial  system,  then  as  it  is  forced  through 
the  capillaries  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  its 
minimum  and  becomes  the  diastolic  pressure. 
The  blood  pressure  depends  upon  the  contrac- 
tile force  of  the  heart  and  the  peripheral  re- 
sistance to  be  overcome,  the  latter  depending 
upon  the  contractility  and  distenstbiltty  of  the 
walls  of  the  blood  vessels.  A  weak  heart  nec- 
essarily will  not  have  as  high  tension  as  a 
strong  one,  the  time  between  the  systoles  will 
be  shorter  and  the  ^ulse  pressure  will  be  lower. 
A  strong  heart  will  have  a  longer  Interval 
between  the  ^toles  and  a  higher  blood  pres- 
sure: The  pulse  pressure  is  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  with  reference  to  treatment  of  the 
heart  and  in  differentiating  a  cardiac  from  a 
vascular  origin  of  a  given  condition. 

Many  important  facts  relating  to  blood  pres- 
sure are  now  available;  some  of  them  are  the 
following:  The  standards  of  blood  pressure 
vary  in  different  individuals,  in  hesdth  as  well 
as  disease;  in  women  the  standard  is  10  mil- 
limetres lower  than  in  men.  The  lowest  re- 
corded ^stolic  pressure  is  40;  the  lowest  in 
which  die  patients  have  recovered  are  from 
60  to  75.  The  systolic  pressure,  pulse  pressure 
and  pulse  rate  are  increased  after  eating.  The 
systolic  pressure  is  Iswered  during  sleep;  the 
pulse  pressure  is  increased  by  exercise  and  low- 
ered by  fatigue.  Emotions  and  mental  effort 
cause  rise  in  diastolic  pressure.  It  -is  better 
to  take  the  pressure  between  meals.  In  con- 
ditions of  disease  the  pressure  may  be  high  or 
low,  continued  hi^^  pressure  meaning  cardiac 
hypertroidQT,  changes  in  the  arterial  wall  and 
<unger  of  rupture.  In  arterio-sclerosis  the 
pressure  is  high,  often  the  systolic  is  from  150 
to  250  and  the  diastolic  110  to  130.  In  nephri- 
tis there  is  often  a  systolic  pressure  of  200  and 
a  low  diastolic,  with  danger  of  apoplexy.  Dur- 
ing an  attack  of  ursemia  the  blood  pressure  is 
high  and  falls  when  the  conditions  improve. 
In  cases  of  high  intra-cerebral  pressure  die 
blood  pressure  may  be  as  mudi  as  300  to  400. 
At  the  end  of  pregDancy  the  pressure  is  some- 
what father  than  normal  and  should  eclampda 
or  other  toxiaemia  occur  it  would  mount  to  a 
great  height. 

'Diseases  which  have  low  blood  tension  are 
pulmonary  phthisis,  cancer,  syphilis,  diarrhoea, 
peritonitis,  etc.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be 
apparent  that  much  valuable  information  oui 
be  obtained  by  the  general  practitioner,  or,  in- 
deed, hy  any  physician,  from  records  of  blood 
pressure,  particularly  with  reference  to  diaff- 
noHs  and  prognosis.  Janeway,  who  has  prob- 
ably investigated  the  subject  with  as  much 
care  as  anybody  in  this  country,  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  blood  pressure  should  always  be 
taken  at  the  first  examination  of  all  patients 
and  at  occasional  intervals  in  cases  of  car- 


diavascular  disease  and  nephritis.  It  ^ould  be 
a  routine  practice  in  examinations  for  life  in-, 
surance  and  athletic  contests  and  it  -is  desirable 
in  obstetric,  medical  and  surncal  conditions 
in  general.  Consult  Cook  H.  W.,  'Blood-pres- 
sure in  Prognosis'  {Neto  York  Medical  Record, 
1  Nov.  1911);  Nicholson,  P.,  JBlood-pressiire* 
(Saious  Analytical  Cyclopedia  of  Practical 
Me<Ucine,  7th  ed.,  1913);  Janeway,  T.  C, 
<When  Should  the  General  Practitioner  Meas- 
ure the  Blood-pressure?*  {iiedicai  AmuJt, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  1911). 

Andrew  F.  Cukbier,  M.D. 

BLOOD-RAIN,  showers  of  grayish  and 
reddish  dust,  mingled  with  rain,  which  occa- 
sionally fall,  usually  in  the  zone  of  the  earth 
wliich  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean westwardly  over  die  Atlantic  and  east- 
wardly  to  central  Asia,  the  red  color  being  due 
to  the  presence  of  organisms  containing  a_  red 
oxide  of  iron.  These  organisms  sometimes 
impart  a  pink  or  reddish  tint  to  snow.  Black 
fungus  sometimes  gives  rise  to  black  rain  in 
a  similar  manner.  Such  fungi  and  low  plant 
forms  grow  usually  in  pon<u  in  the  Torrid 
Zones ;  die  ponds  are  dried  up  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  FVom  these  basins  we  fine 
dust  and  fungi  are  raised  by  die  wind  and 
carried  many  miles.  A  decrease  in  tempera- 
ture causes  rainfall,  when  die  ^MUtides  are 
carried  to  earth.  See  Rain. 

BLOOD  OP  OUR  SAVIOUR,  an. order 
of  knighthood,  known  also  as  the  Order  of 
Our  Redeemer,  and  the  Precious  Blood  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  was  instituted  in  Mantua,  Italy,  in 
1608,  by  Duke  Vincenzo  Gonzaga  and  consisted 
of  20  members.  Upon  the  collar  was  the  legend 
Domine  probasti  me  and  on  the  pendant  ^^t'Atl 
isto  triste  recepto.  The  name  originated  in  the 
tradition  that  certain  drops  of  the  Saviour's 
blood  are  preserved  in  Saint  Andrew's  Church, 
Mantua.  Consult  Laurence-Ascher,  'Orders 
of  Chivalnr>  (London  1887),  and  Wahlen,  <Or- 
dres  de  Ciievalerie>  (Brussels  1844). 

BLOOD-STAINS»  in  medico-lq;al  inves- 
tigations, are  subjects  of  some  importance,  pap- 
ticularly  when  murder  is  suspected  and  so- 
called  blood-stains  are  to  be  investigated.  The 
first  question  to  be  determined  is  whether  the 
suspected  stain  is  blood  of  any  animal ;  secondly, 
is  it  human  blood  or  that  of  a  lower  animal.  To 
determine  the  first  question  certain  tests  have 
been  devised.  These  are  (1)  the  guaac  test, 
by  which  blood  brought  in  contact  with  tinc- 
ture of  guaiac  and  hydrogen  peroxide  develops 
a  blue  color  (not,  however,  conclusive) ;  (iZ) 
the  haemin  test,  by  which  crystals  are  produced 
from  the  hsemoglobin  and  identified  under  the 
microscope;  (3)  the  spectroscope  test,  which 
gives  a  spectrum  of  hEemoglobin ;  (4)  the  mi- 
croscope test,  by  which  the  blood-corpuscles 
are  identified.  To  answer  the  second  ques- 
tion requires  either  (1)  the  microscopical  ex- 
amination that  determines  the  size,  shape  and 
qualities  of  the  blood-corpuscles;  or  (2)  a 
much  more  reliable  serum  test,  by_  which  human 
serum,  if  brought  in  contact  with  the  blood 
of  an  alien  animal,  causes  dissolution  of  the 
blood-corpuscles  of  that  animal's  blood.  By 
this  serum  test  it  Is  possible  to  detect  any  blood 
of  any  animal.  The  appearance  of  blood-stains 
varies,  'according  to  the  character  of  the  sub- 
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stance  stained  and  the  9gfi  ol  tbe  stain.  Coar 
suit  Major  Sutherlaod,  « Blood  Stains:  Their 
Detection  and  the  Determinatioti  of  their 
Source*  fNew  Yoric  1907),  and  Witthaus  and 
Becker,  ^Medical  JurisprudeiLCe^  (Vol.  Ill, 
New  York  1909).   See  Blood. 

BLOOD  TRANSFUSION.  The  process 
of  traasferring  whole  blood  fnxn  the  blood 
vessels  of  one  individual  to  that  of  zaothei. 
Transfusion  can  only  be  accomphshed  in  ant- 
mals  of  the  same  species. 

HiBtory.— Transiusioa  of  blood  dates  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
The  earliest  reported  case  is  that  practised  cm 
Pope  Innocent  VUI  in  1492.  The  operation 
cost  the  lives  of  three  vouths  and  the  Pontiff's 
life  was  not  saved.  Great  strides  in  the  re- 
search and  practice  of  transfusion  on  anuoals 
were  made  after  Harvey's  discovenr  of  tb 
circulation  of  blood  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  Physicians  in  Genaai^,  England  and 
France  were  especially  active  in  the  work  of 
blcM>d  transfusion  after  this  discovery.  They 
reasoned,  that  as  the  blood  is  the  prindpsd 
medium  by  which  the  body  is  nourished,  trans- 
fusion, therefore,  is  a_  quicker  and  shorter 
road  to  feed  an  ill-nourished  body  than  eating 
food  which  but  turns  to  blood  after  several 
changes.  So  transfuuon  was  ^ugbt  of  not 
only  as  a  cure,  but  also  as  a  rejuvenautor.  At- 
tempts were  men  made  to  cure  various  dis- 
eases, such  as  fevers,  leprosy,  insanity  and 
hydrophobia.  Lamb's  blood  was  used  for  trans- 
fusions into  human  beings  with  varying  suc- 
cess. Curious  to  relate,  the  Faculty  of  riJedi- 
cine  of  Paris  refused  to  recognize  Harvey's 
discoveiy  and  also  oMWsed  anv  progress  made 
in  tfie  art  of  tzansfusion.  They  persecuted 
those  who  were  active  in  the  research  work 
of  transfuuon.  It  was  in  the  end  of  the  18th 
and  in  the  be^nning  of  the  19th  century  that 
the  most  active  work  in  establishing  trans- 
fusion as  a  surgical  procedure  after  haem- 
orrhage was  done._ 

Before  performing  transfusion,  the  follow- 
ing factors  must  be  seriously  considered:  (1) 
A  propelling  force  to  insure  the  free  flow  of 
blood  from  the  donor  to  the  redpient.  (2) 
Prevention  of  clotting  while  transfusing.  (3) 
To  guard  against  the  injection  of  air  into  ttie 
vessels.  (4)  To  guard  against  infection  or 
disease  that  a  donor  may  transmit  to  the  recipi- 
ent. (5)  "The  hemoHtic  effect  of  donor's  blood 
on  the  blood  of  the  recipient  must  first  be 
tested  before  transfusion,  is  attempted  The 
propelling  forces  are  three :  First,  normal 
arterial  pressure,  the  blood  flowing  from  an 
artery  of  the  donor  to  the  vein  of  the  recipient 
by  direct  connection.  Second,  bi^  venous 
pressure  produced  by  throwinig  an  elastic  band 
around  the  arm  of  the  donor  tightly  enou^ 
to  shut  off  the  return  venous  flow, —  the  blood 
then  passes  through  transfusion  needles  and 
tubes  from  the  distended  vein  of  the  donor 
to  (he  relaxed  vein  of  the  redpient;  and  Ae 
third,  is  the  syringe  method.  A  syringe  can 
be  used  to  draw  the  blood  from  the  vein  of 
the  donor  and  immediately  to  inject  it  into  the 
vein  of  the  recipient.  There  is  another  syringe 
method,  wherein  the  blood,  after  beitig  drawn 
from  the  donor,  can  be  preserved  and  in- 
jected at  some  later  time  into  the  vein  of  the 
recipient.  This  method  is  for  the  convenience 
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of  the  donor  and  redpient  .wliai  thnr  cowiot 
be  brought  blether.  Wb«i  traosiusion  is 
done  by  direct  connection  of  vessels^  the  inner 
membranes  of  the  artery  and  vein  must  be 
brought  in  accurate  contact,  or  if  connecting 
tubes  are  used,  they  must  be  lined  with  an  oily 
substance, 

AppaiatM  Smployed^  Unger  inserts  & 
transtunon  needle  and  tube  into  the  vein  of 
the  d<»kor  and  another  needle  and  tube  into 
the  vein  of  the  rec^ent;  these  two  are  con- 
nected b>y  syringe  and  stopcocks  so  that  blood 
may  be  drawn  from  the  donor  and  by  shutting 
ofl  the  stopcodc  on  the  donor's  side,  the  blood 
is  immediately  injected  into  the  vein  of  the 
recipient.  'The  syringe  is  graduated  so  that 
the  amount  wiutdrawn  is  under  constant 
supervision.  Hustin  and  Lewisohn  collect  the 
necessary  amount  from  the  donor  Inr  means  oi 
a  syringe  into  a  flask  and  add  sodium  dtxate 
to  prevent  clotting.  Then  the  blood  can  be 
transported  to  the  bedside  of  the  redpient. 
A  simple  apparatus  devised  for  blood  trans- 
fusion is  the  following:  A  piece  of  glass  tub- 
ing of  known  calibre  with  rubber  tubing  slipped 
over  each  end  and  these  in  turn  connected 
with  transfusion  needles.  As  this  instrument 
is  of  unifonn  calibre,  the  amount  of  blood 
withdrawn  from  the  donor  can  be  estimated 
hy  the  length  of  time  the  instrument  is  kept 
m  situ. 

Modem  Practice.—  Transfusion  as  em- 
ployed in  modem  practice  is  of  inestimable 
value.  Profuse  haemorrhages  from  wounds, 
after  operations,  and  after  accouchements  are 
marke^y  benefited  by  transfusion.  The  result- 
ing anaemia  in  these  htemorrhages  from  the 
loss  of  red  blood-cells  and  hzmoglobin  is  al- 
most immediately  corrected  by  transfusion. 
Hsemophetia  and  purpura  hsemorrhagica,  where 
the  clotting  qualities  of  the  blood  are  partly  or 
wholly  denaent,  causing  hsemorrhu^es,  either 
spontaneous  or  from  wounds  whony  uncon- 
trollable, are  invariably  controlled  by  trans- 
fusion. Chronic  suppuration,  tuberculosis  and 
anaemia  have  been  treated  by  transfusion  with 
moderate  success. 

Charles  A.  Spivacke,  M.D. 

BLOOD  VESSELS,  Diseiuwa  of  the.  It 
is  not  strange  that  a  tissue  subject  to  su<^ 
constant  use,  to  all  kinds  of  strains  and  to  the 
unintermittent  influence  of  a  complex,  ever- 
changing  fluid,  bathing  its  inner  coat  should 
be  extremely  subject  to  disease  and  injury. 
The  frame  work  or  base  of  '^le  vascular  system 
is  the  layer  of  endothelial  cells  of  wtudi  the 
capillaries  are  composed  almost  exclu«vebr. 
This  layer  extends  throut^  the  arterial  system 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  venous  system'  on 
the  other,  and  this  portion  alone  of  the  blood 
vessels  does  not  seem  to  be  very  susceptible 
to  disease. 

The  remaining  layers  of  the  inner  coat  and 
the  middle  and  external  coats  are  all  suscept- 
ible and  are  the  seat  of  disease  of  various 
Idnds.  Diseases  which  an  chiefly  regarded  as 
assodatel  with  an  abnormal  condition  of  tt^ 
blood  vessels,  are  rheumatism,  gout,  syphilis, 
chronic  alcoholism,  Brixht's  disease  and  the 
structural  changes  which  come  with  old  age. 

One  of  the  most  common  forms  of  disease 
in  blood  vessels  arises  from  the  formation  of 
a  clot  in  the  vessels.   This  is  the  way  a  vessel 
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is  plugged  after  an  injury  or  after  it  has  been 
tied  the  sui^on  with  a  ligature.  The  cut- 
ting off  the  circulation  in  the  ar«i  supplied 
hy  the  vessel  is  like  depriving  the  soil  of  mois- 
ture, and  unless  the  tissue  in  question  is  sup- 
plied by  neighboring  vessels  which  make  new 
channels  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  have 
been  obliterated,  its  nutritiwi  suffers  greatljr. 
If  tiie  vessel  is  one  of  considerable  uze  or  if 
it  is  a  terminal  vessel,  the  tissue  dies  and 
experiences  gangrene  or  decomposition. 

Tliis  is  what  happens  not  infrequently  in 
the  lower  extremities,  especially  in  the  aged, 
and  in  the  disease  known  as  diabetes,  one  or 
more  of  the  toes  or  even  the  entire  foot  be- 
comes gangrenous  and  reouires  amputation. 
A  plu^  of  this  kind  is  called  a  thrombus,  and 
the  disease  thrombona  and  may  occur  either 
in  arteries  or  veins.  Besides  the  terminal 
arteries  of  the  lower  extremities  which  are  thus 
lUseased  this  condition  occurs  in  the  terminal 
arteries  of  the  kidneys,  lungs,  si^een  and  brain, 
with  more  or  fewer  ruptures,  memorihagcs  ana 
destruction  of  tissue. 

Friability  or  brittlcness  of  the  arteries  is 
also  a  frequent  form  of  disease,  and  particu- 
larly also  m  the  aged.  This  is  the  condition 
known  as  arterio-saerous,  when  there  may  be 
a  formation  of  new  connective  tbsue  in  tlw 
arteries  increasing  their  density,  or  a  deposit 
of  mineral  salts,  especially  oi  lime,  causing 
them  to  break  easily.  Both  of  these  conditions 
often  terminate  in  cerebral  haemorrhage  or 
apoplexy. 

'  A  very  common  form  of  disease  affecting 
arteries  in  particular^  but  sometimes  vans,  and 
sometimes  resulting  in  communication  between 
an  artery  and  a  vein  and  the  c<MnmingIing  of 
blood  currents,  is  aneurism,  in  which  one  or 
more  of  the  inner  coats  gives  way,  forming 
a  larger  or  smaller  tumor  or  bulge  of  the 
vessel.  If  this  tumor  ruptures,  haemorrhage 
taJces  place  into  the  surrounding  tissue  until 
there  is  sufficient  pressure  or  a  sufHcieutly 
dense  clot  to  arrest  it  In  the  case  of  large 
arteries  or  arteries  in  vital  structures  like  the 
brain  the  haemorrhage  is  not  infrequently 
fatd.  Arteries  that  are  diseased  from  syphilis 
or  that  are  deficient  in  elastic  or  muscular 
tissue,  or  those  that  are  subject  to  frequent  and 
powerful  strain,  are  often  the  seat  of  aneur- 
ism, and  athletes,  porters,  truckmen  and  others 
who  bear  heavy  weights  are  frequentiy  victims. 

Blood  vessels  like  other  tissues  are  supplied 
with  vessels,  nerves  and  l^phatics  for  their 
nourishment  and  their  functional  activity.  The 
nerve  supply,  especially  that  of  the  small  arter- 
ies, is  of  very  great  importance,  consisting  of 
'yaso-dilator  nbres  from  the  cerebro-spinal  and 
vaso-inhibitory  fibres  from  the  sympathetic 
system.  When  one  or  the  other  apparatus 
of  this  kind  is  diseased  or  out  of  order  there 
is  disturbance  in  the  circulation  of  the  vessels 
involved  and  in_  the  tissues  th^  supply,  paraly- 
sis of  the  inhibitory  nerves,  meaning;  dilatation 
of  .the  blood  vessels  and  congestion  of  &e 
tissues,  and  paralysis  of  the  dilator  nerves, 
meaning  constriction  of  blood  vessels  and  anae- 
mia and  pallor  of  the  tissues. 

The  obscurity  of  most  of  the  diseases  of 
the  blood  vessels  makes  their  determination 
very  difficult  until  an  accident,  perhaps  of  seri- 
ous character,  has  occurred,    we  are  able  to 


detect  hardening  of  the  arteries  by  the  physical 
characteristics  and  the  recent  sttidies  in  blood 
pressure  are  clearing  np  important  questions 
in  other  particulars,  but  there  remains  much 
to  be  found  out  before  the  pathology  of  the 
blood  vessels  will  be  entirely  elucidated. 

Arteries  may  have  acute  or  chronic  disease, 
with  or  witiiout  inflammation.  When  an  artery 
is  inflamed  its  calibre  may  be  diminished,  or 
even  obliterated  (endarteritis  <^teran8)  or  it 
may  be  increased  ^endarteritis  deformans). 
Arterial  diseases  which  are  not  inflammatoiy 
may  be  degenerative,  fatty,  amyloid  or  calca- 
reous. Tuberculosis  rarely  attacks  the  struc- 
ture of  the  arteries,  and  the  very  common  con- 
dition known  as  atheroma,  vei^  often  associ- 
ated with  ^hilis,  is  a  chrome  inflammation 
with  degeneratidn.  Atiierona  often  tertnioKtes 
in  ulcer  with  deposits  of  sahs  of  lime  In  its 
vicini^. 

Acute  inlkmmation  of  an  artery  may  be 
caused  by  the  irritation,  and  possibly  the  in- 
fection, of  an  embolus  or  plug,  from  the  con- 
sequences of  ligation,  or  by  the  extension  of 
a  neighboring  suppurating  wound  or  ulcer. 
Inflammation  of  the  arteries  wiih  enlargement 
of  calibre  is  most  often  seen  in  die  aged,  the 
aorta  bring  frequently  attacked.  With  it  may 
be  assodated  atheroma,  fatty  degeneration  or 
calcification.  Fatty  degeneration  also  usually 
accompanies  atheroma  and  calcification.  It  is 
probable  that  the  vnns  are  less  susceptible  to 
disease  than  the  arteries,  though  there  are 
acute  and  chronic  forms  of  phlebitis.  Injuries 
to  veins  are  ratiier  more  frequent  than  to  arter- 
ies on  account  of  tlie  exposed  pontion  near 
tiie  surface  of  those  whidi  constitute  die  sttper- 
ficial  system  of  veins.  They  are  also  veiy 
subject  to  the  formation  of  thrombi  because 
of  the  fibrin  in  their  walls.  Acute  phlebitis 
may  be  adhesive  or  suppurative  and  is  one  of 
the  accompaniments  of  an  infectious  process 
in  pre^ancy  and  child-bed.  A  suppurative 
phlebitis  may  be  an  extension  of  a  suppuratinjg 
process  in  tissues  adjacent  to  a  vein  which  is 
attacked,  and  in  pyaemia  the  veins  are  filled 
with  pus.  An  adhesive  inflammation  in  veins 
may  result  from  traumatism  or  from  some 
form  of  poison  in  the  blood.  The  veins  may 
be  the  seat  of  calcification  and  of  tdcers  as 
well  as  the  arteries. 

Tuberculosis  is  probably  more  fr«iuent  in 
veins  than  in  arteries,  especially  when  it  results 
from  an  extension  of  the  disease  in  the  neigh- 
boring lymphatics.  See  Arteries;  Athesoua; 
Capillakies ;  Gout ;  Pyaemia;  Rheumatism ; 
Sypbius.  Andrew  F.  Curkieb,  M.D. 

BLOODBIRD,  a  black  honey-eater  of 
southern  Australia,  whose  head,  neck,  breast 
and  back  (of  the  male)  are  scarlet  red.  . 

BLOODHOUND,  a  dog  of  the  «hound» 
build,  commonly  used  for  tracking  fujptives. 
It  usually  standi  from  25  to  27  inches  high  at 
the  Moulders  and  weighs  about  90  pounds. 
In  appearance  it  is  of  a  sedately  noble  escpres- 
von,  with  a  wise-looking^  wrinkled  face.  Its 
color  is  black,  mingled  with  a  rich  tan  on  the 
legs;  a  few  are  all  tan.  Its  coat  is  short  and 
glossy,  the  ears  large  and  pendant,  and  the  eyes 
deeply  sunken  and  showing  a  third  lid  or 
"haw.'  It  has  a  somewhat  loose  sldn  for  so 
muscular  a  dog  and  quite  a  dewlap  in  front 
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of  the  thrtnt.  It  has  a  wonderful  power  of 
Ken^  by  means  of  which,  aided  by  iudidous 
traimng,  it  is  enabled  to  follow  the  footsteps 
of  a  particular  man,  thouffh  Aey  may  be  crassed 
and  recrossed  a  thousand  times  by  other  fcxrt- 
steps  and  though  they  lead  over  bare  pave- 
ments. The  true  bloodhound  suffers  from  an 
unfortunate  name,  which  seems  to  suggest 
bloodthirstiness,  a  quality  very  far  removed 
from  his  real  disposition.  The  term  *blood- 
hound*  oi^mally  meant  simply  that  the  dog 
was  thoroughbred  in  the  same  sense  that  a. 
horse  or  other  animal  is  of  •blood'  or 
*blooded»  stodc.  In  the  early  days  the  Spai»- 
iards  introduced  into  Cuba  and  South  Amer- 
ica dogs  which  had  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  bloodhound  but  were  really  a  cross  be- 
tween ferocious  war-dog  of  the  ancients 
and  the  bi^  Spanish  pointer.  These  do^  had 
evil  dispositions  ana  were  capable  of  great 
ferodty.  and  their  sins  have  been  visited  on 
the  real  but  innocent  bloodhound.  The  true 
bloodhound  will  trail  a  man  to  the  last  of  its 
strength  but  will  not  voluntarily  attack  him. 
When  it  has  located  him,  it  will  keep  guard 
and  prevent  his  escape,  and  may,  if  attacked, 
use  Its  great  powers  in  self-defense,  but  not 
in  the  sava£[e  manner  generally  attributed  to  it ; 
it  is  not  in  its  nature  to  be  cnlel. 

BLOODROOT.  See  Sanguinakia. 

BLOOOSTOHB..  See  Heuoibopk;  Heu- 
AtriK. 

BI^OODWORM,  the  larve  of  species  of 

CkiroHomus,  gnats  allied  to  the  mosqmto.  The 
worms  live  in  fresh-water  pools  and  sluggidi 
streams.  They  are  long,  slender  uid  worm- 
like, and  certain  species  are  blood-red  in  color. 
The  flies  have  very  feathery  antennx  and  do 
not  bite.  The  larvae  usually  have  no  tracheae. 
The  red  color  of  these  tarvx  is  due  to  haemo- 
globin, a  substance  that  has  the  power  of  at- 
tracting and  storing  oxygen  and  givine  it  off 
to  the  tissues  as  they  require  it.  Such  larvae 
are  able  to  live  in  burrows  which  they  con- 
struct in  the  mud  Some  of  them,  provided 
I^ttfully  with  haemoglobin,  are  in  consequence 
able  to  live  at  great  depths  (it  is  said  even  at 
1,000  feet  in  Lake  Superior)  and  come  to  the 
surface  only  occadonally.  A  few  are  even  able 
to  tolerate  salt  water  and  have  been  fished  up 
from  considerable  depths  in  the  sea.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  diat  these  physiological  capac- 
ities differ  greatly  within  the  limits  of  the  one 
genus,  Chironomus,  for  some  of  these  species 
are  destitute  of  hemoglobin  and  have  to  live 
near  the  surface  of  the  water;  in  these  there 
is  a  well-developed  tracheal  system. 

BLOODWORT.   See  Sanguinasia. 

BLOODY  AS8IZBS,  the  name  «ven  by 
the  people  to  a  series  of  trials  held  in  England 
by  Judge  Jeffreys,  in  1685,  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion. 
Upward^  of  300  persons  were  executed  after 
short  trials;  very  many  were  whipped,  impris- 
oned and  lined,  and  nearly  1,000  were  sent  as 
slaves  to  the  American  plantations.  See 
Jeffreys,  George. 

BLOODY  BILL,  in  American  politics,  an 
act  sometimes  called  the  Force  Bill,  passed  by 
Congress  2  March  1833.  Its  aim  was  to  en- 
force the  Tariff  Law  of  1832,  which  the  legis- 


lature of  South  Carolina  had  declared  null  and 
void.  Sec  UmrBD  States,  Taufv  in  the. 

BLOODY  FALLS,  the  lowest  cataract  of 
the  Comennlne  Riv«r  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories of  Canada,  so  named  Iwcause  of  a  mas- 
sacre here  of  Eskimos  by  Chippewa  Indians  in 
1770. 

BLOODY  MARY,  a  popular  designatloa 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  England,  on  account  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  Protestants  daring  her  reign 
(J553-58). 

BLOODY  SHIRT,  a  term  used  about 
1880  in  Congress  to  revive  the  memories  of  the 
Civil  War  by  impassioned  allusions  as  *to  wave 
the  bloody  shirt.* 

BLOODY  TOWBR,  a  tenn  popularly  ap- 
plied to  that  portion  of  the  Tower  of  London 
ui  which  Richard  III  is  allesKd  to  have  caused 
the  mnrdcr  of  hu  ntvliewat  bdward  V  and  the 
Duke  of  Yofk 

BLOOM,  the  powdery  or  waxy  protective 
fifan  .nfoa  fruits,  as  grape  and  plum,  and  upon 
leaves  and  stems,  aa  caUMge.  It  is  e^ecially 
noticeable   upon   desert   plants.     See  also 

Xerophytes. 

BLOOM,  a  lump  of  puddled  iron,  which 
leaves  the  furnace  in  a  rough  state,  to  be  sub- 
sei^ently  rolled  into  bars  or  other  form  into 
vdiich  it  may  be  desired  to  convert  the  metal. 
Also  a  lump  of  iron  made  directly  from  the 
ore  by  a  furnace  called  a  bloomery.   See  Iboh. 

BLOOMER.  Amelia  Jenka.  American  re- 
former: b.  Homer,  N.  27  May  1818;  d. 
Council  Blnffs,  la,  30  Dec  1894-  She  was  mar- 
ried in  1840  to  Dexter  C.  Bloomer  of  Seticca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  where  for  several  years  she  and 
her  husband  were  engaged  in  publishing  a 
semi-monthhr  periodical  In  1849  she  began 
publishing  The  Lily  in  the  interests  of  temper- 
ance reform  and  women's  rights;  in  1853,  on 
removing  to  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  she  resumed 
its  publication  there;  and  also  became  associate 
editor  of  The  Western  Home  Journal.  In  1855 
the  couple  removed  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
where  Mr.  Bloomer  became  an  organizer  of  the 
Republican  ^rty  In  that  State  and  a  Federal 
official  and  a  judge.  She  carried  on  her  reform- 
atory work  for  many  years.  Mrs.  Bloomer  is 
remembered  chiefly  because  of  her  personal 
adoption  and  her  active  advocacy  of  a  cos- 
tume which  had  been  devised  by  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Smith  Milter  and  which  became  more 
popularly  known  as  the  Bloomer  cos- 
tume (q.v.). 

BLOOMER  COSTUME,  a  sMe  of  dress 
introduced  about  Ae  year  1849  by  Mrs.  Amelia 
Jcnln  Bloomer  <q.v.),  who  proposed  thereby  to 
effect  a  complete  revolution  m  femsde  dress  and 
add  materialhr  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  her 
sex.  It  consisted  of  a  jacket  with  close  sleeves, 
a  sldrt  reaching  a  little  below  the  knee  ana 
a  pair  of  Turkish  pantaloons  secured  by  bands 
around  the  ankles.  Though  adopted  radicr  ex- 
tensively in  America,  it  was  unable  to  hold  its 
ground  ^^ainst  the  united  strength  of  prejudice 
and  ridicule,  and  abroad  it  scarcely  made  fur- 
ther way  than  fnmislung  a  favorite  subject  of 
burlesque  on  the  stage  and  of  ridicule  in  the 
pages  of  Ae  comic  papers.  One  or  two  *stTong- 
minded*  women  who  ventured  to  brave  pubfic 
opinion  in  Londoa  by  donning  the  new  costume 
were  persecuted  by  the  mob.  This  movement, 
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however,  led  the  way  to  more  rational  dress 
and  to  divided  slort.  The  bloomer  is  now 
used  for  athletic  and  gymnastic  exercises  only. 

BLOOMFIELD,  Jose^,  American  sol- 
dier: b.  Woodbridge.  N.  J.,  about  1755;  d.  Bur- 
fington,  N.  Y.,  3  Oct  1823.  When  the  Revolu- 
tionai^  War  broke  out  he  was  studying  law 
but  joined  the  cause  of  the  colonists  wiui  en- 
thusiasm. In  1776  he  received  a  cabin's 
ccnnniission  ia  the  3d  New  Jersey  regiment, 
served  with  distinction  throughout  the  war  and 
was  mustered  out  a  major.  Resuming  his  legal 
studies,  he  acquired  a  successful  practice  in 
Burlington  was  elected  attorney-general  and 
twice  (1801,  1812)  governor  of  the  State,  Dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812  he  commanded  a  brigade. 
From  1817  to  1821  he  was  a  representative  in 
Cpi^res^  and  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  Revolutionary  pensions  he  reported  the  Ull 
{rranttng  pensions  to  soldiers  of  the  RevoltH 
tionary  army.  In  1793  he  was  ap^imed  a  trus- 
tee ot  Princeton  and  during  his  eight  years' 
membership  of  the  board  did  much  to  promote 
the  interests  of  that  college. 

BLOOMFIELD,  Haorice.  American  ed- 
ucator: b.  Bielitz,  Austria,  23  Feb.  1855.  He 
studied  at  the  Univeruty  of  Chic^o,  1871-74; 
Furman  Universi^,  18^-^;  fellow  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  1878"79;  received  degree  of  PI1.D. 
from  the  latter  in  1879  and  from  Berlin  and 
Leipzig  in  1879  and  1881,  respectively;  LL.D., 
Princeton  University,  1896;  has  been  professor 
of  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philotogy  at  Johns 
Hopkins  since  1881 ;  is  member  of  the  Royal 
Bohemian  Society,  honorary  member  Finno- 
Ugrian  Socie^  (Helsit^fors) ;  member  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  the  American  Phi- 
lological Association,  the  National  Institute  of 
the  Social  Sciences;  fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  member  of 
the  advisory  council  of  the  Simplified  Spelling 
Board.  He  edited  for  the  first  time  from  the 
original  Sanskrit  manuscript  the  'Grihyas- 
amgraha'  of  Gobhilaputra,  and  the  'Sutra  of 
Kaugika* ;  translated  the  *Atharva-Veda* 
(1899)  in  the  'Sacred  Books  of  the  £ast.>  He 
published  'Cerberus,  the  Dog  of  Hades*  (1905); 
'A  Concordance  of  the  Vedas*  (1907)  and  <The 
Religion  of  the  V«da'  (1908);  and  has  also 
contributed  to  numerous  learned  journals  and 
reviews  on  subjects  connected  with  the  history, 
reli^on,  language  and  literature  of  ancient 
India;  on  Sanskrit,  Gredc,  Latin  and  compara- 
tive p;rammar;  on  ethnology  and  the  science  of 
religions. 

BLOOMFIELD,  Robert,  English  poet: 
b.  Honington,  Suffolk.  3  Dec  1766;  d.  Shefford, 
19  Aug.  1823.  He  learned  to  read  at  the  village 
school,  and  in  1781  was  sent  to  learn  the  trade 
of  a  shoemaker  with  his  brother  in  London. 
The  visiting  of  several  places  of  worship,  a  de- 
bating society,  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and 
the  reading  of  sundry  books,  called  forth  his 
faculties,  and  he  becsime  almost  unconsciously 
a  poet.  Hearing  htm  one  day  repeat  a  sor^ 
which  he  had  composed,  his  astonished  brother 

Jrevailed  on  him  to  offer  it  to  the  Loudon 
fagasine,  and  it  was  accepted.  The  piece  was 
called  'The  Milkmaid.'  A  second,  'The  Sailor's 
Return,'  likewise  found  a  place  in  that  journal. 
Thomson's  'Seasons,*  'Paradise  Lost,'  and 
other  works  of  this  kind,  now  became  the  sub- 
jects of  his  constant  study.    In  the  country, 


where  he  resided  for  a  short  time  in  iTa&he 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  his  poem,  'The 
Farmer's  Boy,*  which  is  characterized  by  a 
spirit  of  rural  simplicity  ioaoccnce.  It  w^ 
written  under  the  most  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, in  a  garret  It  was  first  shown  to 
Capel  Lofft  in  1798^  who  was  so  much  pleased 
widi  it  that,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend 
Hill,  he  had  it  printed  in  1800.  Bloomfield  was 
patronized  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  be- 
stowed on  him  a  small  annui]^  and  made  him 
an  undet'sealer  in  the  seal-office.  This  situa- 
tion he  was  forced  to  resign  on  account  of  ill 
bealdt  He  then  worked  again  at  his  trade  as 
a  shoemaker,  and  employed  himself  in  con- 
structing .£olian  harps.  Engaging  in  the  book 
trade  he  became  a  bankrupt  aiud  iu  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  afflicted  with  violent  head- 
aches and  became  nearly  Uind.  He  was  gT<ul- 
ually  redtu:ed  to  such  a  state  of  nervous  irrita- 
bility that  apprehensions  were  entertained  of 
his  becoming  msane.  These  fears  were  termi- 
nated Ih  his  death.  Consult  Hart,  ^Selections 
from  CoTTestiondeiice'  (London  1870)  and 
Weston,  'Works  of  Robert  BloomfieId>  (Lon- 
don 1824). 

BLOOMFIELD,  Wflllnm  Eraeat  Enj^ 
lisb  Baptist  clergyman:  b.  Ri^lei^^,  Essex,  2i 
Oct.  1862.  He  was  minister  of  Elm  Road  Bap- 
tist Church,  Breckenham,  from  1884  to  1^6^  and 
minister  of  Turret  Green  Church,  Ipswich,  the 
following  10  years,  and  the  Red  Church,  Coven- 
try, for  the  next  10  years.  He  is  noted  as  a 
Hebrew  and  Greek  scholar.  He  was  fellow 
Senatus  Academkus  (1897)  for  profiden^  in 
those  languages,  espeaally  with  meir  relatum- 
ship  to  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament 
He  was  also  first  prizeman  in  the  University 
of  London  (1900)  at  tiie  Further  Scriptural 
Examination.  Since  then  he  has  contributed 
notable  studies  along  the  same  lines. 

BLOOMFIELD,  Ind^  town  and  county- 
seat  of  Greene  County,  75  miles  southwest  of 
Indianapolis,  on  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis  and  Louisville  and  the 
Evansville  and  Indianapolis  railroads^  and  on 
the  White  River.  It  has  an  extensive  trade 
in  agricultural  products,  coal.  Inmber  and  live 
stock;  contains  a  Carnegie  library,  flouring 
mills,  lumber  factories  and  manufactories  of 
chairs,  tools  and  novelties,  of  steel,  iron,  wood 
and  clay.   Pop.  2^069. 

BLOOMFIELD,  Iowa  dty,  county-seat 
of  Davis  Cotuty,  cm  the  Burlingtcm  and  the 
Wabash  railroads,  seven  miles  northwest  of 
Keokuk.  It  is  the  trading  centre  of  a  bu«y 
agricultural  region  and  maintains  municipal 
water  works  and  electric-lighting  plant.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  Southern  Iowa  Normal  School, 
and  has  a  Carnegie  library  and  a  fine  high 
school  building.    Pop.  2,028. 

BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J.,  a  township  in  Es- 
sex County,  on  the  Delaware,  L.  &  W.,  and  the 
Erie  railroads,  the  Morris  Canalj  and  trolley 
lines  connectiiw;  with  Newark,  which  it  directly 
adjoins,  the  (granges,  Jersey  C^ty  and  o^er 
cities,  10  miles  northwest  of  New  York.  It 
was  founded  in  1675,  under  iJie  name  of  Wat- 
sessiog,  and  received  its  present  name  from 
Gen.  Joseph  Bloomfield  in  1796.  The  First 
Presbyterian  Cliurch,  the  oldest  in  the  town, 
dates  from  Uiis  year.  Bloomfield  was  a  part  ot 
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Newark  imtU  1912;  wAten.  it  was  iiiamioraleil 
as  a  separate  townisliip.  It  once  ranked  as  an 
educational  centre  and  is  now  the  site  of  a 
German  theological  seminary  (Preslwtertan, 
opened  1869) .  It  has  a  fine  Mountainside  Hos- 
pital, the  Jarvis  Memorial  Libraty,  the  Job 
Haines  House  for  A^ed  Men  and  Knox  Hall. 
Hie  "commons,*  dwng  from  Revolutionary 
days,  baa  beei  oilareed  Into  a  fine  fmbtic  park. 
Tne  town  contains  the  residences  of  many  New 
YoHc  basiness  men ;  and  is  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  church  and  catnnet  organs  woolen 
goods,  hats,  shoes,  rubber  goods,  tissue  and  pho-  * 
tographic  paper,  .saddlerj^  hardware,  lamps, 
IMns,  brushes,  cod-liver  oil,  electric  elevators 
and  a  varieQr  of  brass  g^xMls.  The  United 
States  census  of  manufactures  for  1914  re- 
corded 57  industrial  establishments,  employing 
4,!00persons,  of  whom  3,177  were  wage  earners, 
receiving  annually  $1,644,000  in  wages.  The 
capital  invested  aggregated  tt,793.000,  and  the 
year's  output  was  valued  at  $8,358,000;  of  this 
$4,998,000  was  added  bv  manufacture.  It  has  a 
national  bank,  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and 
an  assessed  property  valuation  of  nearly  $4,- 
000,000.  The  government,  under  a  charter  of 
1900,  is  vested  in  a  nunror  and  town  council. 
Pop.  15,070;  (1914)  iTJoSi-  Consult  'BloomSeld 
Old  and  New,>  edited  hy  J.  F.  Folsom  (Bloom- 
field  1912). 

BLOOMINOTON.  lU.,  ciw  and  county- 
seat  of  McLean  Coimty.  situatea  near  the  geo- 
graphical centre  of  the  State,  126  miles  south 
of  Chicago  and  on  the  IlUnois  Central,  Chicago 
&  Alton,  Big  Four  and  Lake  Erie  &  Western 
railroads.  Bloomington  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
famous  Illinois  com  belt,  surrounded  by 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  agn- 
cnltwal  sections  in  the  world,  where  the  largest 
nurseries  in  the  State,  comprising  over  1,000 
acres,  are  located.  It  is  engaged  m  the  manu- 
facture of  faim  imidements,  flour  and  feed 
stoves  and  furnaces,  brick  and  tile,  canned 
goods,  harness,  store  fixtures  and  portable 
elevators;  has  a.  coal  shaft  lifting  700  tons  of 
coal  per  day.  ornamental  iron  works  and  cigar 
factories,  a  orewery  and  a  pork-packing  estab- 
lishment. There  are  seven  banla  —  three  na- 
tional and  four  State  —  with  a  aunbined  capital 
and  surplus  of  $1,815,000,  and  deposits  of 
$8,000,000.  The  city  has  three  beautiful  paries 
and  is  noted  for  its  fine  brick  pavements  and 
beautiful  drives,  having  more  than  any  other 
city  of  its  size.  There  are  33  churches  of  alt 
denominations,  a  fine  public  school  system,  with 
a  high  school,  12  grammar  schools,  three 
parochial  schools  and  several  excellent  private 
schools;  a  commercial  college,  a  college  of 
oratory  and  three  of  music.  Bloomington  has 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  selected  public 
libraries  in  the  State  and  several  law  libraries. 
The  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  (q.v.)  and  the 
Soldier's  Orphan  Home  are  located  here,  and 
the  Illinois  State  Normal  University  (q.v.), 
which  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  best 
institutions  in  the  Union  for  the  education  of 
teachers,  is  situated  at  Normal,  a  suburb  about 
two  miles  distant  from  the  court-bouse,  and  con- 
nected by  electric  railway.  Among  the  public 
buildings  are  a  large  court-house,  four  opera 
houses,  and  several  commodious  public  halls. 
The  city  was  first  settled  by  pioneers  from  New 
England  and  Kentucl^  and  became  a  .fcoroufi^ 


in  1831  and  was  mcorporated  in  1851.  The 
government  is  veited  in  a  mayor  and  a 
board  of  four  ctHnmissioaers  elected  biennially. 
The  city  has  an  electric  railway  system,  operat- 
ing over  20  miles  of  track,  and  a  well-trained 
fire  department;  is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity 
and  controls  its  water  works.  Pop.  (1915) 
30,000. 

BLOOMINOTON.  Ind.,  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Monroe  Coan^,  on  nie  Qiicago,  Ind.  ft 
L.  and  the  Indtanapolis  Sotithem  railroads,  50 
miles  south  of  Imlianapolis.  It  is  in  a  Ume* 
stone  and  quarrj^  rc^on;  is  the  seat  of  tfie 
Indiana  State  Universit>;  Cq  v.) ;  and  besides  its 
fanning  and  quarrying  interests  has  fiour,  saw 
and  planing  mills,  and  important  manufactur- 
ing concerns,  especially  in  the  tines  of.  leather, 
hardware,  furniture,  baskets,  glass  novettie^ 
creosoted  oavinff  blocks,  storage  t>aUeries  ana 
brooms.  The  United  States  census  of  manu- 
factures for  1914  recorded  40  tndnstrial  estab- 
lishments of  factory  grade;  empk>ying  1,180  per- 
sons, of  whom  1,059  were  wage  earners,  rec«v- 
ing  annually  $581,000  in  wages.  The  capital  in- 
vested aggregated  $2,407,000,  and  die  value  of 
the  year's  output  was  $2,329,000:  of  this,  $959,- 
000  was  the  value  added  by  manufacture.  The 
city  has  the  Monroe  County  Library,  a  court- 
house, theatre,  hospital,  a  national  buik,  several 
daily  and  weekly  penodicals,  and  a  property 
valuation  of  over  $l,500j000.  It  was  settled  in 
1818  and  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1876. 
The  government,  under  a  general  State  law,  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  every  four  years,  and 
a  council.   Popv  (1914)  10,000. 

BLOOMSBURQ,  Pa.,  town  and  county- 
seat  of  Columbia  County,  on  the  Susquehanna 
River,  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  and  on  the 
Pennqrlvania,  the  D.,  L.  &  W.,  the  PhiladeU 
phia  &  R,  the  Blonnsburg  &  S.,  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna, B.  ft  B.  raUroads,  40  miles  west  of 
Wilkesbarre.  It  is  in  an  iron  and  limestone 
region,  and  contains  a  numt>er  of  iron  furnaces 
and  foundries,  sillc,  carpe^  hosiery  and  woolen 
mills,  brick  plants,  machine  and  wood-woridng 
shops,  match,  broom  and  furniture  factories. 
There  are  three  national  banks  with  a  combined 
capita]  of  $3.500;000.  Bloomsbnrg  is  the  seat 
of  the  State  Normal  School  and  uis  an  excel- 
lent public  school  system,  including  a  hi^ 
school  and  two  (rammar  schools.  There  are 
eight  churches.  Of  interest  are  the  town-hall, 
the  public  lil>rary,  the  court-house  and  the 
athletic  park  and  playground.  Ten  squares  of 
the  city's  streets  are  paved,  the  others  being  of 
macadam.  The  water  supply  is  from  a  moun- 
tain stream;.  The  assessed  property  valuation  is 
about  $3,00(^000.  The  government  is  by  mayor 
and  council,  under  a  special  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  1870.  Receipts  in  1915  approxunated 
$32,000,  expenses  $41,100.   Pop.  7,413. 

BLOOR.  Alfred  Jansoo,  American  archi- 
tect: b.  1828;  d.  Stonington,  Conn.,  19  Nov. 
1917.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  a  life 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York  city,  and  designed  many  of  the 
largest  buildings  in  that  city  half  a  century  ago. 
He  became  a  felk>w  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  in  1861,  and  for  over  50  >;ears 
was  actively  engaged  in  its  official  capacities. 
He  was  a  memt>er  of  the  Willard  Architec- 
tural C^misuon  in  1886;  a  life  member  of 
the  American  Numismatic  Socieiy;  aoJttonor-  , 
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ary  and  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal 
Sode^  of  Portusnese  Architects  and  Ardue* 
ologists;  and  of  uie  Eneiish  Royal  Society  of 
Arts.  During  the  Civil  War  he  acted  as  assist- 
ant secretary  to  die  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission.  He  wrote  <  Architectural  and 
odier  Art  Societies  of  Europe,  with  Sugges- 
tions for  an  Architectural  Art  Society  and 
Branches  in  America*  (1868) ;  'Woman's 
Woilc  in  the  Civil  War*  p866)  ;  a  large  num- 
ber of  monographs  on  various  tc^ics  and  trans- 
laticHis  of  poetry  in  several  languages. 

BLOUBT,   bloo-a.   Lten   Pud  (Max 

O'Rell),  French  lecturer  and  author:  b.  Brit- 
tany, France,  2  March  1848;  d.  Paris,  25  MaQr 
1903.  In  early  life  he  was  an  officer  in  the 
French  army,  fought  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  of  1870-71,  but  in  1873  went  to  England 
as  newspaper  correspondent.  Later  (1876-84) 
he  taught  at  Saint  Paul's  School  and  in  the 
University  of  London.  After  the  pubHcation 
of  his  first  book,  'John  Bull  and  His  Island* 
(1883),  he  abandoned  teaching  and  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  His  works  include  'John 
Bull  and  His  Daughters*  (1884);  'Friend 
MacDonald*  (1887);  'Jonathan  and  His  Con- 
tinent* (1888,  with  Jack  Allyn)  ;  'A  French- 
man in  America'  (1891);  'John  Bull  &  Co.> 
1894) ;  English  Pharisees  and  French  Croco- 
tles'  (1892)  and  similar  works  which  had  a 
wide  circulation  throughout  the  &iglish-speak- 
ing  world.  His  works,  written  in  French,  were 
translated  1^  his  wife.  His  works  are  humot^ 
ous  and  truthful  but  are  not  careful  studies. 
In  1900,  appeared  his  <Femme  et  artiste,*  ioi- 
lowed  by  'Sa  Majest*  I'Amour*  (1901),  and. 
after  his  death,  by  'ConfidentieP  (1904).  In 
1887  and  1890  he  lectured  in  America ;  in  1893 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  he  made  a  round 
of  the  English  colonies,  his  readiness  as  a 
speaker  and  lecturer  ensuring  him  a  welcome 
everywhere.  In  1902  he  settled  in  Paris  as 
correspondent  of  the  New  Yoric  Journal  and 
wrote  in  the  Figaro  in  support  of  the  entente 
cordiale  between  England  and  France.  Toler- 
ant, shrewd  and  impartial  Blouet  could  mix 
much  ftattery  with  ms  witty  banter.  ConsiUt 
'Men  and  \Vomen  of  the  Time.* 

BLOUNT.  James  H.,  American  legislator: 
b.  Macon,  Ga.,  12  Sept.  1837;  d.  Macon  Ga.,  9 
March  1903.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  in  \oS7-  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858.  He  first  came  into 
public  notice  in  1865,  when,  after  having  served 
in  the  Confederate  army,  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Georgia  Constitutional  Convention.  There- 
after he  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  law 
until  1872,  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  6th  EHstrict  of  Georgia.  He  held  his 
seat  by  successive  re-elections  till  1893,  when 
he  declined  a  further  term.  As  he  finished  his 
last  term  the  House  paid  him  the  unusual  honor 
of  suspending  its  proceedings  to  ^ve  the  mem- 
bers an  opportunity  to  testify  to  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  worth.  In  his  last  term  he  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs, 
and  his  familiarity  with  American  relations  with 
other  countries  led  President  Cleveland  to  ap; 
point  him  commissioner  paramount  to  Hawaii 
in  March  1893,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  depoMtion  of  the  royal  government  and  the 
establishment  of  the  American  protectorate  over 
the  kingdom.   On  his  arrival  in  Honolulu  he  at 
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once  caused  the  American  flag  to  be  kauled 
down  from  the  Pioviaional  (Sovcnunent  House, 
and  die  United  States  marines  to  be  witfidrawn 

f  rom  die  locality.  This  proceeding  led  to  con- 
siderable excitement  in  the  United  States;  the 
wididrawal  of  United  States  Minister  Stevens 
from  Honolulu;  the  appointment  of  (Commis- 
sioner Blount  as  his  successor;  and  a  renewal 
both  in  Washington  and  Honolulu  of  the  a^ta- 
tion  for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the  Umted 
States.  On  die  completwn  of  his  misnon 
Minister  Bloont  retired  to  his  large  Geoitpa  es- 
tates. See  Haw  An. 

BLOUNT,  William^  American  statesman: 
b.  Bertie  County,  N.  C,  26  March  1749;  d. 
Knoinrille;  Tenn.,  27  March  1800.  He  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Almanace  in  1771,  became  an 
officer  in  the  Continental  army  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  assembly  at  intervals  from 
1780  to  1790.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  1782.  1781  1786  and  1787; 
a  framer  and  signer  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion of  1787^  a  member  of  the  State  Ratification 
Convention  in  1789,  and  neeotiated  treaties  with 
the  Cherokee  Choctaw  and  (Hiickasaw  Indians 
in  1786.  He  served  as  governor  of  the  territory 
south  of  the  Ohio  River  and  as  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs  under  Washington  1790-96. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  president  of  the 
Tennessee  State  Constitutional  Convention  and 
on  the  admission  of  Tennessee  took  his  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  5  Dec  1796.  In  the 
Senate  he  was  accused  of  criminal  designs  in 
projecting  a  conspiracy  with  Great  Britain, 
seeing  to  prevent  Spain  from  ceding  the  terri- 
tories of  West  Florida  and  Louisiana  to  France 
He  was  expelled  from  the  Senate,  8  July  1797, 
pending  the  trial  of  his  case,  which  was  finally 
dismissed  in  1799.  The  scheme  is  known  in 
United  States  history  as  'Blount's  Conspiracy.* 
Blount  afterward  served  as  State  senator.  Con- 
sult Wririit,  Marcus  J.,  'Life  and  Services  of 
WUliam  Blount*  (1884)  and  arUde  by  Mrs.  M. 
J.  Lwnb  in  Magaaine  of  American  Hittory 
(Vol.  Xin,  New  Yoik  lffl4).  . 

BLOW,  John,  English  composer  and  musi- 
cian :  b.  North  &)Ilingham,  Nottinghamshire, 
1648;  dL  1708.  He  was  trained  at  the  Oavd 
Royal  under  Caipt  Heniv  Cooke:  became  or- 
ganist of  Westmmster  Abbey  at  the  age  of  21, 
and  in  1676  also  organist  of  the  Chapel  Roya( 
and  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  music 
In  1680  he  resigned  his  post  in  Westminster 
Abbey  to  his  pupil  PurcelL  He  was  master  of 
the  choristers  at  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral  from 
1687  to  1693.  In  1699  he  was  appointed  com- 
poser to  the  (Hiapel  Royal  He  was  a  volunu- 
noiu  composer,  but  many  of  his  works  have 
never  been  printed.  Among  his  sacred  pieces 
are  upward  of  100  anthems,  14  church  services 
and  various  other  compositions.  He  putJishcd 
'Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord*  (1698).  A 
number  of  his  secular  compositions  for  on^  two 
oi-  three  voices,  with  accompaniment,  were  pub- 
lished tmdcr  the  name  of  'Ami^on  Anghciu^ 
(1700). 

BLOW,  Stisan  Elizabeth,  American  edtt- 
cator:  b.  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  1843;  d.  New  York, 
26  March  1916.  She  was  educated  in  her  native 
city  and  in  (Jermany,  where  she  studied  the 
kindergarten  system.  She  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1873,  a  staunch  disciple  of 
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Frabel  and  his  toethod.  She  was  imbued  with 
a  feeling  that  public  sdiool  kindergartens  in 
this  country  were  a  necessity,  and  she  estab- 
lished one  m  Saint  Louis,  which  was  soon  ad- 
judged successful,  and  *play,  ar^  work*  be- 
came an  actuality  for  small  children.  The  idea 
spread  rapidly  and  Utss  Blinr  opened  in  Saint 
Louis  a  school  in  which  to  train  kindergarten 
teadiers,  with  post-graduate  courses  for  those 
interested  in  the  deeper  theories  of  child  cdu< 
cation.  She  kept  at  her  work  in  Saint  Louia 
untd  1886  when  she  withdrew  because  of  ill- 
health.  During  her  enforced  rest  she  wrote 
'Symbolic  Education.*  When  her  health  im- 
dte  b»att  a  comx  of  lectures  describ- 
ber  theones  of  child  edvcatifm.  She  eon* 
red  her  woric  of  true  interest  only  to 
teachers  and  other  educators.  She  is  considered 
to  have  been  the  "mother  of  the  kindergarten* 
in  the  Dublic  schools  of  the  United  States,  and, 
after  Frcebel,  one  of  the  greatest  of  child  edu- 
cators. 

BLOW-FLY.  a  common  flv  belonging  to 
the  family  Mnscidct.  It  is  the  larger  noisy  fly 
which  enters  houses,  and  was  named  CaiHphora 
vomitoria  hy  Linncus.  It  is  Made  on  the  head 
and  th(»tuE,  while  the  abdomen  is  steel-Uue.  It 
is  similar  to  the  flesh-fly  in  habits,  but  instead 
of  fiviDg  bme  k  dc^sits  its  ens,  which  are 
long  and  cj^ndricaL  in  stacks  ('fly-blows')  on 
nteat,  cheese,  etc  The  larvae  hatch  in  24  hcurs ; 
they  become  fully  grown  in  probably  five  or  six 
days,  and  transform  into  pupn  enclosed  by  a 
brown  shell  (puparium).  formed  by  the  drying 
and  contraction  of  the  lanral  don.  QHy  or 
greasy  substances  are  avoided  by  diem,  and  by 
all  omer  flies,  and  a  cloth  dipped  in  kerosene 
oil  and  suspended  in  a  room  will  keep  them 
from  entering  it.  Another  blow-fly  »  CaiHphora 
trytkrocepkaia,  common  to  Europe  and  North 
America.   Sec  Flbsh  Fi.v. 

BLOWOUN,  a  weapon  fonnerlv  used  by 
the  Indians  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  o£ 
Mexico,  by  the  Iroquois  of  New  York,  and  still 
employed  by  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  South 
Amenca,  and  by  the  Malays  of  the  East  Indies, 
both  in  war  and  for  killing  game._  It  consists 
of  a  long,  straight  tube  in  which  a  small 
poisoned  arrow  isplaced,  and  forcibly  expelled 
by  the  breath.  The  tube  or  blowgun,  called 
gravat^mi,  pumaina,  etc.,  is  8  to  12  feet  lon^, 
the  bore  not  generally  large  enough  to  admit 
the  Uttle  finger.  It  is  made  of  reed  or  of  the 
stem  of  a  smallpahn.  A  sight  is  afiixed  to  it 
near  the  end.  "nie  arrows  used  are  15  to  18 
inches  long,  made  of  the  spines  of  another 
pakiL  sharply  pointed,  notched  so  as  to  break 
oil  in  the  wound,  and  their  pointy  covered 
with  curari  poison.  A  little  soft  down  of  the 
siHc-cotton  tree  is  twisted  romid  each  arrow,  to 
as  exactly  to  fit  the  tube. 

BLOWHOLB.  See  Sfoctino  Hobk. 

"  BLOWING  MACHINBS.  The  term 
blowing  machine  or  blower  is  applied  to  various 
forms  of  mechanical  arrangements  employed 
for  the  nroductk>n  of  artifiaal  currents  of  air 
for  ventflating  purposes,  for  forced  draught  for 
furnaces,  etc.  They  are  also  employed  as  ex- 
hausters for  the  removal  of  smoke  and  fumes 
from  smelting  works,  foundries,  etc.,  for  the 
removal  of  sawdust  and  wood  planings  from 
saw  mills  and  planing  mills,  ana  for  handling 


such  material  as  emery,  coffee,  metal  filings,  etc 
The  various  forms  of  blowers  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  the  following  general 
classes: 

Bellowa,— These  comprise  the  earliest 
forms  of  ^blowing  machines  and  are  also  the 
most  familiar  at  the  present  time.  In  their 
earlier  forms,  still  used  in  some  Oriental  coun- 
tries, they  consisted  of  simple  bags  of  skin  each 
equipped  with  a  valve  and  nozzle.  A  more 
elaborate  application  of  the  same  principle  is 
found  in  the  ordinary  domestic  bellows  and 
diose  used  in  the  blacksmiths'  shops. 

Piston  BlowcrLr— The  simplest  form  of  a 
piston  blower  coasists  of  a  square  wooden 
diamber  with  a  dose  &tting  piston  workii^ 
within  it.  When  die  j^ton  b  drawn  backward, 
air  is  sucked  into  the  chamber  throu^  a  flap 
valve,  and  when  the  uston  is  pudied  fojwara 
this  air  is  compressed  and  forced  out  through 
the  nozzle. 

Blowing-Enginea^  The  air  pump  or  air 
compressor  used  for  producing  low  pressure 
represents  the  modem  form  of  piston  blowers. 
Various  types  of  these  machines  are  extensively 
used  for  supplying  the  air  blast  to  the  cupolas 
of  blast  furnaces,  Bessemer  converters,  etc 
They  are  driven  by  either  steam,  gas  or  water 
power,  and  are  then  commonly  kiiown  as  blow- 
mg-engine«.  A  machine  of  this  t^e  usually 
consists  of  a  power  cylinder  operatmg  a  piston 
either  by  steam  or  gas,  and  an  air  compressor 

S Under  which  deUvers  die  compressed  air  into 
e  blast  pipes.  In  the  faorizont^  engines,  the 
two  cylinders  are  placed  tandem  to  each  other 
with  the  con^ressor  cylinder  in  front.  In  the 
vertical  engines,  the  compressor  cylinder  is 
usually  placed  on  top  of  the  power  cylinder. 
The  pistons  of  both  cylinders  are  carried  on  a 
common  piston  rod,  and  the  engines  are  usually 
provided  with  heavy  flywheels  to  Insure  stea(^ 
operation. 

In  many  forms  of  steam  blowing-engines, 
the  power  cylinders  are  compounded,  while 
those  of  g^s  engine  installations  are  often  made 
double-acting,  and  sometimes  two  power  cylin- 
ders placed  tandem  to  each  other  and  to  the 
compressor  cylinder  are  successfully  employed. 

The  recent  discovery  of  the  suitability  of 
blast  furnace  gas,  i.e.,  the  gas  which  passes  out 
of  the  top  of  blast  furnaces  employed  for  the 
smelting  of  Iron  ores,  has  greatly  tended  to- 
ward the  development  of  large  gas  engines 
specially  adapted  for  blowing  purposes.  Up  to 
the  year  19()D,  the  largest  engine  of  this  type 
was  a  G>ckerill  engine  of  about  600  horse 
power,  but  since  then,  the  capacities  of  these 
machines  have  been  greatly  increased,  and 
engine  units  developing  many  thousand  horse 
power  are  being  built  in  the  United  States  and 
m  Europe  for  this  purpose.  See  Internal 
CouBusnoN  Engines. 

Rotary  Blowenk— This  type  of  machmes 
includes  various  forms  of  disc  blowers  and 
fans  which  are  generally  used  for  vaitilating 
purposes.  _  See  ujai.  Mining  Machxnery. 

The  disc  blowers  are  buUt  in  sizes  rat^png 
from  one  to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  ca- 
pable of  delivering  from  1,000  to  250,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  mmute,  according  to  their  size 
and  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  at 
which  they  are  operated 

Disc  blowers  are  often  called  fans,  but  it  is 
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well. to  understand  that  in  the  former  the  blades 
are  set  at  an  angle  to  the  axle,  while  in  a  fan 
blower  proper  the  blades  are  set  parallel  to  the 
axle  on  racual  spokes  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
setting  of  the  paddles  on  a  paddle  wheel.  These 
Uades  may  be  either  flat  or  curved  in  both 
cases,  and  are  arranged  to  revoIv«  in  a  steel 
or  cast  iron  casing  or  shell  so  designed  that  the 
air  is  sucked  in  through  a  larger  or  smaller 
orifice  at  the  side  and  forced  out  through  an 
outlet  leading  from  the  periphery. 

The  ordinary  pressure  blowers  are  merely 
another  form  of  fan  blowers.  They  were  orig- 
inally designed  for  use  with  cupola  furnaces, 
and  forges,  but  are  also  extensivdy  used  for 
producing  mechanical  draught  for  the  furnaces 
of  bulers,  for  use  with  mechanical  stokers,  sand 
blast  machines,  pneumatic  tube  deltveiy  systems, 
etc.,  or  for  any  work  requiring  pressures  as 
hifi^  as  16  ounces  per  square  inch. 

The  fan  wheels  are  usually  made  of  thin 
galvanized  steel,  and  are  enclosed  in  a  shell  of 
cast  iron.  The  larger  sizes  are  usually  provided 
with  two  driving  pulleys,  and  are  usually  made 
to  discharge  horizontally  at  the  bottom,  but  they 
can  be  built  in  any  other  of  the  four  ri^t 
angles.  See  Fig.  1. 


they  revolve  together  with  uniform  clearance 
and  without  metallic  contact  cither  with  each 
other  or  with  the  enclosing  casing,  thus  pre- 
venting internal  friction.   iJiere  are  no  waste 


Pig.  1.—  Pressure  Blower. 

Positive  Blowers.— These  machines  are  a 
more  recent  form  of  the  rotary  blowers,  ^nd 
are  very  extensively  used  for  operating  high 
pressure  forges,  blow-torches,  gas  furnaces,  low 
pressure  sand  blasts,  small  pneumatic  tube 
systems,  and  similar  purposes  ret^uiring  a 
capacity  ranging  from  25  to  150  cubic  feet  of 
air  minute  at  apressure  ranging  from  four 
to  eight  outlces.  They  can  be  driven  by  direct 
connection  engines  and  electric  motors,  or  by 
power  driven  belting,  and  the  principle  of  rotary 
motion  applied  to  air  under  high  pressure  ap- 
pears to  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  the  incidental 
friction,  so  that  when  hiirfi  efficiencies  can  be 
obtained  they  are  preferable  to  fans  and  blow- 
ing engines. 

These  machines  consist  of  an  outside  casing 
or  cylinder  of  cast  iron  provided  with  massive 
head  plates  which  carry  the  journal  boxes  as 
shown  by  Fig.  2,  which  illustrates  a  horizontal 
blower  geared  to  an  electric  motor  on  the  same 
bed  plate.  Within  this  casing,  two  impellers 
revolve  on  horizontal  shafts  which  are  con- 
nected by  gear  wheels  outside  the  casing, 
thus  giving  them  an  invariable  relative  motion. 
The  contact  surfaces  of  the  impellers  are 
formed  on  mathematically  correct  lines,  and 


Pk.  2.—  PoaitiTe  Bknrer. 


spaces  between  the  impellers  to  cause  the 
formation  of  air  pockets,  and  no  sharp  comers 
or  edges  to  produce  sound  vibrations,  and  as 
the  impellers  are  symmetrical  relatively  to  their 
shaft  centres,  they  remain  perfectly  balanced  at 
all  speeds. 

Ifigh  Pressure  Positive  Blowen.r~In  Hds 
type,  where  the  heat  of  compression  constitutes 
an  element  of  danger,  the  entire  casing  and 
journal  boxes  are  water  jacketed,  and  complete 
water  circulation  is  maintained  through  the  im- 
pellers and  the  casing  during  operation  in  order 
to  prevent  expansion  under  the  temperatures 
due  to  the  high  pressures  of  compression.  The 
Mrater  is  forced  into  the  impellers  at  one  end 
through  a  hole  drilled  into  the  centre  of  the 
shaft,  and  out  at  the  other  through  a  similar 
passage. 

Iliese  machines  will  maintain  a  pressure 
ranging  from  seven  to  ten  pounds  per  square 
inch.  In  some  designs  a  spray  of  water  is  used 
to  pack  the  machines  so  as  to  prevent  the  air 
from  escaping  backward,  and  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  absorbing  the  heat  due  to  compression. 
This  water  is  carried  over  into  a  separatit^ 
tank  and  drained  off  automatically.  This 
method  enables  the  attainment  of  an  dHciency 
under  pressures  fully  as  high  as  that  at- 
tained under  pressures  ran^ng  from  three  to 
four  pounds.  See  Heatikg  amv  Ventilating; 
Air  CoMPR£5S(»t. 

BLOWITZ,  blo-vhz,  Henri  Georges 
St6phane  Adolphe  Opper  de,  French  journal- 
ist: b.  Pilsen,  Austria.  28  Dec.  1825;  d.  Paris, 
18  Jan.  1903.  He  settled  in  France;  was  suc- 
cessively aimointed  professor  of  German  in  the 
Lycifie  of  Tours  and  at  LimoMs.  Poitiers  and 
Marseilles ;  was  naturalized  a  French  citizen  in 
1870;  and  became  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times  in  1871.  Laurence  Oliphant 
was  then  the  correspondent  at  Paris,  and  de 
Blowitz  became  his  assistant.  During  the  war 
of  1870-71  Oliphant  was  excluded  from  Paris 
during  the  siege  by  the  Germans,  but  dc  Blo- 
witz, by  means  of  carrier  pigeons,  balloons  and 
numerous  ingenious  devices,  kept  his  chief  out- 
side die  city  walls  informed  as  to  what  was  go- 
ing on  within  the  beleagured  city.  For  infor- 
mation sent  to  the  French  government  which 
aided  in  suppressing  a  Communistic  rising  jn 
Marseilles,  he  was  decorated  with  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  was  noted  for  his 
success  in  obtaining  secret  and  important  infor- 
maHon  long  before  it  was  ready  for  official 
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promtilgation.  He  was  one  of  the  firat  to  see 
Ae  value  of  the  interview* ;  and  lut  r«putalii)D 
was  enhanced  hy  interviews  with  exacted  and 
eminent  personages.  Many  of  his  disclosures  ia 
his  letters  to  the  Times,  such  as  the  text  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  whidi  he  forwarded  before 
it  had  been  signed,  created  much  excitement 
throughout  Europe.  He  contributed  more  than 
4,000  columns  to  the  Timts.  He  published 
(FeuiUes  volantes>  (185&);  trAllemagne  et  la 
Provence>  (1869);  *Le  manage  royal  d'Es- 
pagne*  (18781;  <Une  course  &  Constantinople* 
(lw4).  An  English  translatiMi  of  his  memoirs 
appeared  in  1904^ 

BLOWPIPE,  a  ttd>e  or  pme  arranged  to 
blow  air  or  a  ^  against  a  name,  as  of  a 
gas-jet,  so  that  it  may  be  concentrated  upon  a 
small  surface.  Its  most  usual  form  is  described 
in  the  article  on  blowpipe  analysis  (({.v.).  It  is 
employed  by  jewelers  and  goldsmitha  in  the 
work  of  sokteriiH^  and  by  other  workers  on 
small  met^lic  objects;  1^  the  ^ssUower  in 
makiiw  thermometers,  barometers  aad  other 
dass  mstruments;  by  the  enameler;  and  in- 
deed wherever  it  is  required  to  subject  a  sm^ 
body  to  a  strong  heat.  It  has  undergone  a 
variety  of  improvements  in  the  hands  of  the 
chemist,  to  whose  researches  it  has  proved  an 
excellent  auxiliaiy.  Wollaston's  poruble  blow- 
pipe is  formed  of  three  pieces  fitted  into  one 
another  when  in  use,  but  which  may  be  taken 
down  and  made  to  sUde  within  each  other. 
Uost  laboratory  blowpipes  have  a  hollow  bulb 
or  enlarged  part  at  uie  end,  to  condense  the 
vapor  of  the  breath.  To  prevent  corrosion  from 
moisture,  the  bulb  is  made  of  silver,  sheet-tin 
or  the  like.  Sometimes  two  pipes  are  mounted 
on  a  table  so  that  both  may  be  directed  on  the 
same  object,  a  bellows  under  the  table  furnish- 
ing the  power.  A  little  practice  is  necessary  to 
enatde  the  operator  to  keep  up  a  constant  blast 
for  any  length  of  time  the  current  of  air  be- 
ing propelled  throng  tne  pipe  by  the  muscitlar 
exertion  of  the  checks,  while  respiration  is 
carried  on  through  the  nose.  But  when  the 
process  has  to  be  long  continued,  the  current  of 
air  is  supplied  by  bellows.  This  is  the  form 
commonly  used  by  glassblowers.  The  gas  blow- 
pipe, commonly  called  the  oiQrhydrogen  Uow- 
^pe,  is  a  very  important  and  intensely  powerlnl 
variety,  whose  structure  is  due  to  Mr.  Newman 
of  London.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  su^sted  the 
empl(^ment  of  other  eases  instead  of  common 
air,  and  Dr.  Clarke  of  Cambridge  adc^ted  the 
suggestion.  Dr.  Clarice  found  that  a  mixture  of 
two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen 
produced  an  intense  heat.  These  gases  are  con- 
tained in  a  bladder  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
pipe  which  leads  into  a  vertical  cylinder,  in 
which  is  6tted  a  piston,  working  throu^  a 
collar  at  the  top.  By  the  action  of  this  piston 
the  gas  from  the  bladder  is  compressed  into  a 
copper  chamber,  and  thence  issues  to  the  flame 
throu^  an  ordinary  Mowpipe  nozzle.  To  guard 
against  explosions,  the  gases  are  kept  in  separate 
holders,  and  1^  means  of  valves  in  the  burner 
are  mixed  only  at  the  instant  of  burning.  There 
are  various  oUier  forms  of  blowiMpe,  and  many 
uses  to  whkh  they  may  be  an>hed;  One  of 
the  most  unique  is  the  electric  blowinpe,  which 
sends  a  stream  of  air  or  gas  particles  from  the 
point  of  a  charged  conductor.  For  information 
on  the  subject  consult  Plattner,  <0n  the  Blow- 
pipe.' 


BLOWPIPE  ANALYSIS^  a  bnoch  of 
rhwnifal  analysis  in  which  the  composhiDn  of 
the  substance  under  examination  is  inferred- 
from  its  behavior  when  subjected  to  certain 
flame  tests.  The  blowpipe  itself  commonly  con- 
sists of  a  taperii^  brass  tube  about  eight  inches 
long,  provided  with  a  bell-shaped  mouthpiece  at 
one  end,  and  at  the  other  with  a  noscle  that  is 
tuned  at  right  atwles  to  the  general  length  of 
the  instnunenL  The  nozzle  should  be  tiffed 
with  platfnumr  and  provided  with  a  very  minute 
perf fnatkm  dirougfa  which  the  operator  blows  a 
tiniy  blast  of  air  that  drives  the  flame  of  his 
lamp  i«ainst  the  object  to  be  analyzed.  The 
flame  used  in  bkwpipe  work  should  not  be 
roond  and  coloHess,  like  those  of  spirit  lamps 
and  fiunsen  burners,  but  should  be  flat  and 
luminfms,  containing  plen^  of  free,  incandes- 
cent carbon.  A  large  candle-flame  serves  very 
well,  aldiougdi  it  is  not  flat  Usually  a  gas- 
flame  is  empk^d,  in  connection  with  a  burner 
formed  by  flaltenii^  a  piece  of  brass  tubing 
and  then  cutting  it  off  at  the  ton  at  an  angle. 
When  the  blowpipe  is  in  service  its  tip  is  Ur 
troduced  into  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  which  the 
air-Uaat  deflects  laterally  in  the  form  of  a  long, 
almost  non-luminous  con^  which  ccmsists  of  two 
visibly  different  porticms.  The  inner  part  is 
somewhat  brighter,  and  is  richer  in  unoxidizcd 
gases.  The  outer  Xaytr,  being  more  t^entlfully 
supplied  with  oxygen,  consists  abnost  entire^ 
of  completely  oxidieed  gases.  The  outer  por- 
tion of  the  blowpqie  flame  is  called  the  *oxi- 
diziag  flame,*  since  this  part,  when  directed 
against  the  spedmeoi  under  examination,  heats 
it  while  it  is  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  causes 
it  to  oxidize,  il  it  is  capable  of  doing  so  a< 
the  temperature  that  is  attainable  by  the  blow- 
pipe. The  inner  portion  of  the  flame  ia  oUled 
the  'redncin^  flam^>  from  the  fact  that  when 
the  specimen  is  exposed  to  thb  part^  it  is  heated 
not  in  contact  with  the  air,  bat  while  sunroonded 
with  -an  atmosphere  of  partially  mioxidiced 
hydrocarbon  gases.  Under  these  circumstances 
matQT  metallic  oxides  give  up  their  o^gen  to 
the  hot  hydrocarbon  gases  in  which  they  are 
bathed,  and  are  themselves  reduced  to  the 
metallic  form.  If  a  flame  still  richer  in  free 
carbon  and  unconsumed  hydrocarbons  is  de- 
sired, the  tip  of  the  Mowpipe  is  held  just  out- 
side of  the  lamp-flame,  and  a  jet  of  fwne  with 
a  luminotts  tip  containing  particles  of  solid 
carhon  can  easily  be  thrown  down  upon  the 
specimen. 

In  blowpipe  analysis  there  is  no  recognized 
•scheme"  to  be  followed  out.  The  me  thod  IS 
of tenest  used  for  the  determination  of  minerals, 
and  in  such  cases  the  analyst  usually  has  some 
sort  of  idea,  in  advance,  of  the  dements  that 
may  possibly  be  present  The  substance  to  be 
examined  is  usually  first  pulverized,  and  a  por- 
tion of  it  heated  in  a  tube  that  is  open  <m]y 
at  the  upper  end.  If  it  carbonize&  it  contains 
organic  matter  of  some  kind,  and  the  odor  that 
is  produced  is  often  a  goml  indication  as  to 
whether  the  organic  matter  is  of  an  animal  or 
vegetable  nature.  If  the  substance,  when  heated 
in  the  closed  tubes,  gives  off  water  which  con- 
denses in  the  iq»per  part  of  the  tube,  the  moist- 
ure so  condensed  slu>uld  be  tested  with  litmus 
paper.  If  it  Is  neutral,  the  substance  is  a  hy- 
drated  compound,  or  a  hydroxide.  An  acid  re- 
action indicates  acid  salts,  and  an  alkaline  one 
iwy  usually  be  taken  to  indicate  the  i«csence  i 
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of  cotttfiounds  ol  tmmmiu.  If  the  sabstaace 
mdts  out  does  not  chai^  its  color,  it  is  an 
alkaline  or  a  hydrated  salt  If  it  melts  and 
turns  yellow,  remaining  yellow  evoi  after  cool' 
ing,  it  contains  oxide  of  bismuth;  while  if  it 
melts  to  a  yellow  color,  but  turns  red  upon 
cooling,  it  contains  oxide  of  lead  If  it  does 
not  melt,  but  changes  color,  the  indications  are 
as  follows:  Yellow,  both  hot  and  cold,  inxU- 
cates  stannic  oxide;  if  ^yellow  while  ho^  but 
white  when  cold,  zinc  oxide;  if  black  while  hot 
and  reddish-brown  when  cold,  ferric  oxide;  ii 
black  while  hot,  but  bright  red  when  cold,  mer- 
curic oxide.  If  gas  is  evolved,  its  nature  should 
be  determined.  Oxygen  may  be  detected  by  the 
kindling  of  a  glowing  splinter  of  wood  inserted 
into  the  tube ;  carbon  dioxide  by  its  extinguish- 
ing such  a  spark  jpromptly  ;  carbon  monoxide  by 
the  gas  bunung  with  a  oltdsh  flame  when  ignttea 
at  the  moudi  of  the  tube;  sulphur  flioxtde, 
ammonia  and  cyanogen,  by  the  odor  O^nrgen 
indicates  chlorates,  peroxides,  etc ;  carbon  diox- 
ide indicates  carbonates  or  oxalates;  carbon 
monoxide  indicates  oxalates  or  formates;  sul* 
phur  dioxide  indicates  certain  sulphites  or  sul- 
pbates  ■  cyanogen  indicates  c^mdes ;  and  ammo- 
nia indicate  some  compound  of  that  substance. 
If  the  gas  is  rediUsh-brown  in  color,  bromides, 
nitrates  or  nitrites,  are  probably  present;  if  it 
is  violet,  an  iodide  is  indicated.  A  sublimate 
may  also  be  deposited  upon  the  tube.  If  the 
suUimate  is  black,  or  nearly  so,  selenium  or 
mercuric  sulphide  are  indicated ;  if  yellow,  sul- 
phur or  a  sulphide ;  if  white,  a  salt  of  ammo- 
nia or  mercury,  a  volatile  organic  acid  or  an 
oxide  of  antimoi^  or  arsenic.  Gray  metallic 
globules  indicate  mercury,  and  a  metallic  mir- 
ror may  represent  either  antimony  or  arsenic 

When  the  substance  is  heated  in  an  inclined 
tube,  open  at  both  ends,  similar  indications  are 
to  be  observed ;  modified  somevrfat,  however,  Iw- 
the  fact  -that  oxygen  can  now  pass  up  through 
the  tube  and  come  in  contact  with  the  specimen 
under  examination.  Thus  sulphides  are  com- 
monly oxidized  in  the  open  tube,  arsenic  will 
sublime  as  the  trioxide  and  not  as  the  metal, 
and  selenium  gives  a  snbliraate  that  msgr  be 
gra^  or  red,  and  also  a  strong  odor  of  horse- 
radish. 

Hie  color  that  the  specimen  communicates 
to  the  non-luminous  part  of  the  flame  is  like- 
wise of  great  service  in  determinations  by  the 
blowpipe.  A  piece  of  platinum  wire,  bent  at  the 
end  into  a  small  loo^  is  dipped  in  hydrochloric 
acid  and  held  in  the  lum^  Uus  process  being  re- 
peated several  times  until  the  analyst  is  con- 
fident that  the  wire  itself  is  free  from  any  sub- 
stance that  can  color  At  flame.  The  little  loop 
at  ^e  end  is  then  brought  into  contact  with 
some  of  the  finely  pulverized  specimen^  and 
introduced  into  the  flame  ag^in.  Sodium  gives  a 
strong  '^sting  yellow;  calcium  an  orange  red; 
lithium  and  strontium  a  crimson;  potassium  a 
lavender ;  barium  an  apple  green ;  thallium,  cop- 
per and  boracic  acid  a  brighter  green ;  lead  and 
antimony  a  pale  blue;  selenium  a  deep  blue. 
The  yellow  due  to  sodium  is  so  powerful, 
even  when  that  metal  is  present  only  in  slight 
amounts,  that  the  colors  due  to  the  ouier  metals 
present  are  sometimes  difficult  to  observe  by 
the  unaided  eye.  Hence .  colored  glasses  are 
often  used,  through  which  to  take  note  of  the 
flame  color;  the  tint  of  the  plass  being  selected 
so  as  to  cut  off  the  yellow  light  of  the  sodium, 


wfaUe  allowing  the  particular  cobr  dlat  it 
soi^t  to  pass  through  unobstructed.  Cobalt 
blue  E^ass,  for  example,  is  used  in  this  way  in- 
testing,  by  flame  coloratiain,  for  potassium. 

When  a  sample  of  the  specimen  to  be  ana- 
lyzed is  heated  upon  charcoal,  it  is  often  possible 
to  obtain  some  of  the  elements'  that  are  present, 
in  the  form  of  a  metalHc  bead,  by  the  reduction 
of  their  oxides  or  of  the  other  compounds  in 
which  they  were  originally  contained.  Lead,  tin 
and  silver  give  beads  that  are  white  and  mal- 
leable ;  c^Hwr  gives  a  malleable  red  bead ;  anti- 
mony and  bismuth  give  brittle  beads;  and  iron, 
cobalt  and  nickel  may  often  be  obtamed  io  the 
form  of  gray,  magnetic  powders. 

While  the  sutatance  is  being  heated  upon 
charcoal,  an  incrustation  commonly  forms  on 
the  charcoal,  from  the  character  of  which  useful 
inferences  can  be  drawn.  Thus  antimony  gives 
a  white  incrustetion;  bismuth,  an  incrustation 
tliat  is  deep  yellow  when  hot  aiid  l^htcr  yellow 
when  cold  ■  lead,  one  that  is  light  yellow  when 
hot  and  de^  yellow  when  cold,  and  is  siii> 
rounded  by  a  white  border;  arsenic  gives  a 
white  incrustation  that  is  venr  volatile ;  and  with 
zinc  the  color  is  yellow  when  hot  and  white 
when  cold. 

Many  metallic  oxides  are  soluble  in  melted 
bora:^  and  valuable  color  indications  are  ob* 
tainea  by  heating  small  quantities  of  the  sub- 
stance in  little  beads  of  melted  borax,  that  are 
held  in  the  flame  upon  tiny  loops  of  platinum 
wire:  Hie  i^enomena  that  are  observed  in  tiits 
w^  are  quite  complicated,  however,  and  for 
an  account  of  them  the  manuals  on  blowpipe 
analysis  should  be  consulted.  Consult  Corn- 
wall, 'Manual  of  Blowpipe  Analysis*;  Moses 
and  Parsons,  'Elements  of  Mineralogy,  CiYstal- 
lography,  and  Blowpipe  Analysis* ;  Dana,  ^Min- 
erals and  How  to  Study  Them.* 

Charles  H.  Cochrane. 

BLOCHBR,  blii-H«r,  Gebhard  Leberecht 
von,  (Prince  of  Wahlstadt,  val'stfit),  Prus- 
sian sol(fier:  b.  Rostock,  16  Dec.  1742;  d.  Krie- 
btowitz,  Silesia,  12  Seirt.  1819.  When  14  years 
of  a^  he  visited  the  island  of  Ru^n,  where 
the  s^t  of  some  Swedish  hussars  aroused  a 
desire  to  bea>me  a  soldier,  and  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  his  parents  and  relatives  he  took 
service  in  a  Swedish  re^ment  as  comet.  His 
first  campaign  was  against  the  Prussians,  and 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  same  regiment  of 
hussars  which  he  afterward  commanded.  The 
commander  of  this  regiment,  Colonel  von 
Bdlin^  induced  him  to  enter  the  Prusuan 
service.  An  exchange  was  agreed  upon  with 
the  Swedes,  and  Bliicher  was  made  lieutenant 
in  Belting's  regiment.  Discontented  at  the  pro- 
motion of  other  oflicers  over  his  head,  he  left 
the  army,  devoted  himself  to  a^culture,  and 
by  industry  and  prudence  acqmred  an'  estate, 
After  the  death  of  Frederick  11  he  became  a 
major  in  his  former  regiment,  which  he  com- 
manded with  distinction  on  the  Rhine  1793-94. 
Orchies,  Luxemburg,  Frankensteiti,  Oppenheim 
(16  Jan.  1794),  KirrwdleT  and  Edisheim  in  the 
Palatinate,  bear  witness  to  his  achievements. 
After  the  battle  of  Kirrweiler,  in  1794,  whidi 
added  greatly  to  his  reputation,  he  was  ap- 
pointed major-general  of  the  army  of  observa- 
tion stationed  on  the  lower  Rhine.  In  1802,  in 
the  name  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  took  pos- 
session of  Erfurt  and  Miihlhaus^.-^On  14  Oct 
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1806,  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Auerstadt.  H« 
then,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry, 
followed  the  retreat  of  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 
lohe  to  Pomenuiia.  His  squadron,  moving  on 
the  left  of  the  main  amy,  became  seoarated 
from  it,  aiid  the  Prince  of  Hohenlone  was 
forced  to  surrender  at  Prenzlau.  Blucher,  cut 
oS  from  Stettin  by  this  accident,  threw  himself 
into  Mecklenburg,  where  he  joined  at  Dam  beck 
the  corps  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  commanded 
by  Prmce  William  of  Brunswick-Oels.  All 
the  troops,  however,  were  too  much  fatigued  to 
undertake  any  enterprise.  Having  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Beig  on  his  left  flank,  the  Prince  of 
Ponte  Corvo  in  his  front  and  Marshal  Souh 
on  his  right,  Blucher  was  obl^d  to  take  post 
behind  the  Trave  in  order  to  draw  off  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  French  forces  from  the 
Oder  as  long  as  possible.  With  this  view  he 
entered  the  territory  of  the  free  city  of  ha- 
beck,  which  was  soon  stormed  by  the  French. 
Althotidi  Blocher  escaped  with  some  tro^  be 
was  obUged  to  surrender  at  Ratkau  oa  o  No- 
vember, but  with  a  clause  In  the  capitulation 
that  be  *aooe|>ted  it  only  frtmi  want  of  ammu- 
nition, provisions,  and  forage.*  He  was  soon 
exchanged  for  the  French  general  Victor,  and 
on  his  arrival  at  Konigsberg  was  ^aced  at  the 
head  of  a  corps  and  sou  to  Swemsh  Pomera- 
nia  to  share  in  the  defense  of  Stral&und  and  to 
asast  the  efforts  of  the  Swedes^  After  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit  he  labored  in  the  Department 
of  War  at  Kdnu[sberg  and  Berlin.  He  then 
received  the  chief  militaty  command  in  Pomer- 
ania.  but  at  the  instigation  of  Najpoleon  was 
afterward  dismissed  from  the  service.  In  the 
campaign  of  1812,  when  the  Prussians  assisted 
the  French,  he  took  no  part;  but  no  sooner 
did  Prussia  rise  ^lainst  her  op^essors  than 
Blucber,  aJreai^  70  rears  old,  engaged  in  the 
cause  mth  all  his  former  activi^.  He  was 
ai^inted  onamander-in-chief  of  me  Prussian 
army  and  the  Russian  corps  under  General 
Winzingertide,  which  at  a  later  period  was 
separated  from  him.  In  1813  he  was  created 
field-marshal.  His  heroism  in  the  battle  of 
Liitzen  (2  May  1813)  was  rewarded  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  with  the  order  of  Saint 
George.  The  battles  of  Bautzen  and  Hanau, 
those  on  the  Katzbach  (36  Aug.  1813)  and 
Leipzig  added  to  his  glory.  On  the  Katzbach 
Blucher  defeated  the  army  of  Marshal  Mac- 
donald  and  delivered  all  Silesia.  On  3  October 
Blucher  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Wartenburg,  and 
encouraged  the  Bohemian  army  under  Schwart- 
zenbcrg,  and  the  northern  army  under  the 
Crown-Prince  of  Sweden,  to  act  with  more 
spirit.  On  16  October  he  gained  a  ^nal  ad- 
vanUge  oyer  Marshal  Marmont  at  Mockem, 
forcing  his  way  as  far  as  the  suburbs  oi 
Leipzig.  On  the  18th,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Crown-Prince  of  Sweden,  he  contributed 
greatly  to  the  defeat' of  the  enemy,  and  on  the 
I9th  his  troops  made  the  first  assault  upon 
Leipzig.  His  promptitude  and  peculiar  manner 
of  attacking  had  already  procured  him  from 
the  Russians  the  name  of  <Marshal  Forward.* 
On  1  Jan.  1814,  with  the  Sile^an  army,  whidk 
now  consisted  of  two  Prussian,  two  Russian, 
one  Hessian  and  one  mixed  corps,  he  crossed 
the  Rhine  at  Kaub^  took  possession  of  Nancy 
on  the  17th,  gained  (1  February)  the  battle  of 
La  Rothi^re,  and  pushed  forward  toward  Paris. 
His  detached  corps  were^  however,  checked  l^y 


Napoleon ;  yet  Blticher,  though  suffering  heavy 
losses,  effected  his  retreat  toward  Chalons.  He 
then  crossed  the  Aisne  at  Soissons,  joine|d  the 
northern  anqy,  obtamed  (9  March)  a  victory 
over  Napoletm  at  Laon,  and,  in  comnection  with 
SchwartzenberEL  at  the  close  of  the  month, 
pressed  forward  to  Paris.  The  of  Mont- 
n^rtre  crowned  tins  campaign,  and^  on  31 
March  Btiidier  entered  the  capital  of  France. 
For  this  trium^  he  was  created  Prince  of 
Wahlstadt,  with  a  suitable  income.  In  England, 
whither  he  followed  the  allied  monarcns  in- 
June  of  tbe  same  year,  be  was  received  vrith 
oithusiasm.  He  then  lived  on  his  estates  ini 
Silesia  till  1815,  .when  the  chief  command  was 
again  committed  to  him,  and  he  led  his  army 
into  the.  Netherlands.  On  15  June  Napoleon 
threw  himself  upon  him^  and  Bliicher,  on  the 
16th,  was  defeated  at  Lieny.  In  this  engage-- 
ment  his  horse  was  killed,  and  he  was  thrown- 
under  his  body.  In  the  battle  of  the  L8th 
Blucher  arrived  at  the  most  dedatve  moment 
tq>on  the  ground,  and,  taking  Napoleon  in  the 
rear  and  flank,  assisted  materially  in  complet- 
ing the  great  victory  of  Belle  Alliance,  or 
Waterloo  (q.v.).  He  refused  the  proffered 
armistice  and  forced  Paris  to  surrender ;  oppos- 
ing with  energy,  on  his  second  conquest  of  the 
capital,  the  system  of  forbearance  practised  on 
the  former  occasion.  As  he  was  already  a 
Imigbt  of  all  th6  mifitaiy  orders  of  Europe^  the 
King  of  Pmssia,  to  reward  his  new  services,' 
created  the  new  order  of  the  Iron  Cross  ex- 
pressly for  him.  After  the  Peace  of  Paris  he 
retired  to  his  estate,  where  he  died:  On  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  on  the  Katzbach,  a 
monument  commemorating  his  glory,  executed 
by  Schadow  in  Berlin,  was  erected  at  Rostodc 
On  that  of  Waterloo  (18  June  1826)  a  bronze 
statue  12  feet  in  hei^t,  modeled  by  Rauch, 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Berlin.  Blucher 
was  not  so  eminent  for  military  science  as  for 
ability  in  action.  His  simplici^,  good  nature 
and  bravery  endeared  him  to  his  soldiers,  who 
loved  him  as  a  father.  His  addresses  and  proc- 
lamations are  distin^ished  for  their  brevity, 
precision  and  simplicity.  Consult  *Bliicher's 
Life,*  by  Vamhaeen  von  Ense  f Berlin  1827_) ; 
Scherr's  *Bltichers  Life  and  Times*  (Leip- 
zig 1862) ;  and  Henderson,  '  Bliicher  and  tilt 
Part  of  Prussia  JUcainst  Napoleon*  (New 
York  1911). 

BLUE,  Victor,  American  naval  officer;  b. 
North  Caroling  6  Dec.  1865.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  Naval  Academy  June  1887,  and 
serving  through  the  grades  of  ensign  and 
junior  lieutenant,  was  promoted  lieutenant  3 
March  1899.  At  the  outbreak  of  tiie  war  with 
Spain  he  was  ordered  to  the  gunboat  Suwanee, 
and  while  on  duty  off  the  Cul»n  coast  captured 
two  Spanish  patrol  sloops  having  on  board  a 
heliographic  signal  outfit  On  II  June  1898  he 
landed  at  Aserraderos,  passed  through  the 
Spanish  lines,  proceeded  to  the  hiUs  overlook- 
ing Santiago  aty  and  harbor,  where  he  located 
the  Spanish  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral 
Cervera.  On  25  Jtme  he  made  a  further  recon- 
noissance  and  mapped  the  position  of  the 
Spanish  ships.  To  accomplish  these  tlungs  he 
traveled  a  distance  of  nearly  140  miles,  mostly 
through  territory  occupied  by  the  intrench- 
meats  of  the  Spanish  army.  Admiral  Sampson 
highly  conuncnded  the  manner  in  vhuh.  uKse  , 
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had  been  perfortned  and  recommended 
that  Lieutenant  Blue  be  advanced  10  numbers 
as  a  promotion.  He  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  captured  gunboat  Alvarado,  and  on  12  Aug. 
1896  bombarded  the  fortifications  of  Man- 
zanillo.  Subsequently  he  served  in  Qiina  and 
the  Philippines,  and  later  as  flag  lieutenant  to 
Rear-Adnitral  Kempff  in  the  Philippines  durr 
ing  the  insurrection  1900-01,  and  in  North 
CUna  during  the  Boxer  insurrection  in  1900; 
was  flag  lieutenant  to  Rear-Adm.  Philip  H. 
Cooper,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Anatic 
fieet,  1903-04.  He  was  promoted  lieutenant- 
commander  1905;  commander  1909;  and  cap- 
tain 1914;  served  as  executive  officer  of  the 
Bennington  and  the  North  Carolina,  and  as 
commander  of  the  Yorktovan;  chief  of  staff 
of  the  Pacific  fleet  lMO-11,  with  Rear-Adm. 
Chauncey  Thomas  as  <x>mniander-in-chief.  On 
duty  wnui  the  general  board  of  the  navy  1911- 
13,  and  appmnted  chief  of  bureau  of  naviga- 
tion, with  temporary  rank  of  rear-admiral  1913. 

BLUE,  one  of  the  seven  primary  colors, 
of  the_  same  shade  as  the  clear  sky  and  the 
turquoise,  and  located  iu  the  solar  ^pectrum 
between  the  green  and  the  violet.  The  Uue 
pi^ents  commonly  employed  by  artists  are 
few  in  number,  including  native  and  artifidal 
ultramarine,  cobalt,  indigo  and  Prussian  blue. 
Genuine  ultramarine,  prepared  from  the  min- 
eral lapis  lazuli,  and  ordinary  cobalt  blue,  sold 
for  artists'  work,  are  permanent  colors.  They 
are  used  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  other 
pigments,  chiefly  for  skies  and  distances  in 
landscape  and  by  themselves,  or  to  make  up 
raa^s  and  other  mixed  tints  in  figure  painting. 
Owing  to  the  exceptionally  hig^  price  of  real 
ultramarine,  the  artificial  color,  which  is  of 
doubtful  permanency,  is  usually  substituted  for 
it  Prussian  blue  and  indigo  are  highly  useful 
colors,  since  it  is  only  these  that  yield  dark 
blues,  and  only  from  them,  mixed  with  yellows 
or  browns,  that  strong  greens  can  be  obtained. 
It  is  unfortunate  accordmgly  that  both  are  more 
or  less  fugitive.  All  the  Dlues  above  named 
are  used  both  in  oil  or  water  color  painting 
but  indigo  less  than  the  others  in  oil,  since  it 
is  most  apt  to  fade  in  that  medium. 

A  number  of  different  names  are  used  in 
commerce  for  what  is  essentially  the  same  pig- 
ment, or  for  pigments  closely  resembling  one 
another.  The  following  statement  gives  some 
explanation  of  these:  Cobalt  blues  are  mix- 
tures of  cobalt  with  earthy  or  metallic  bases, 
which  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
heat,  and  have  received  the  following  names: 
Cobalt  blue,  cerulean  blue,  rmral  blue,  Du- 
tnont's  blue,  Saxon  blue,  Thenard's  blue,  Leith- 
ner's  blue,  Hungary  blue,  Zaflre  or  enamel  blue, 
Vienna  blue,  azure  blue  and  Paris  blue.  The 
last  name  is  also  applied  to  a  Prussian  blue, 
and  azure  is  also  given  to  a  variety  of  ultra- 
marine blue.  Smalt  is  a  powdered  cobalt  glass 
used  in  illumination  and  flower  painting.  Arti- 
ficial ultramarine  is  also  calleff  Frendi  ultra- 
marine, French  blue,  new  blue  and  permanent 
blue.  Coarse  qualities  of  this  color  are  largely 
used  by  house  painters.  Intense  blue  is  a 
refined  indigo.  Prussian  blue  (sesqui- ferro- 
cyanide of  iron)  is  otherwise  named  Berlin 
blue,  Paris  blue  and  ferrocyanide  of  iron.  The 
name  Paris  blue  is  also  ^ven  to  a  cobalt  color. 
Antweip  Mue  is  a  vanety  of  Prussian  blue 


made  lighter  by  the  addition  of  an  aluminous 
base,  and  not  so  permanent.  Blue  ochre  (hy- 
drated  phosphate  of  iron)  is  a  subdued  jper- 
manent  blue,  but  not  much  employed.  Blue 
verditer  is  a  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  which 
changes  and^  ultimately  blackens  by  time.  It 
is  used  in  distemper  work  and  paper  staining. 
Blue  was  adopted  as  their  distinctive  color  by 
the  Scottish  Covenanters  in  the  17th  century 
and  is  the  usual  color  of  the  uniforms  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  army  for 
dress  uniforms.  A  dark  shade  of  this  color 
is  generally  worn  by  the  sailors  of  most 
countries,  whence  the  term  navy  blue  is  de- 
rived. The  dyestuffs  yielding  a  blue  color  arc 
the  following:  Alizarin  blue ;' aniline  blue;  an- 
thracene blue;  chemic  blue,  a  solution  of  in- 
digo; Coupier's  blue;  dahlia  blue;  diamine 
blues;  ethyline  blue;  indigo  blue;  now  made 
s^lbeticalbr;  logwood  blue;  methylene  blue: 
night  blue;  resorcine  blue;  sulphur  I}lue3;  and 
Victoria  blue. 

BLUB,  Prusdan.  See  Dyes. 

BLUE  BEECH.   See  Hornbeam. 

BLUE  BOOKS,  the  official  reports,  papers 
and  documents  printed  for  the  Bntish  govern- 
ment to  be  laid  before  the  Houses  of  Parlia* 
ment.  They  are  so  called  simply  from  being 
stitched  up  in  blue  paper  wrappers,  and  indtide 
bills  presented  to,  and  acts  passed  by,  the 
houses ;  reports  and  papers  moved  for  by  mem- 
bers or  granted  by  government;  reports  of 
committees;  statistics  of  trade,  etc.  The  term 
19  used  also  in  a  broad  way  as  descriptive  of 
special  reports  put  forth  by  the  government  of 
any  country  or  its  various  executive  depart- 
ments. In  the  United  Stetes  the  published  lists 
of  government  employees  and  the  navy  regula- 
tion manual  are  known  as  Blue  Books  and  the 
foreign  diplomatic  correspondence  is  commonly 
issued  in  Red  Books.  French  official  reports, 
etc.,  are  called  Yellow  Books;  those  of  Italy 
are  styled  Green  Books,  and  those  of  Spain 
Red  Books. 

BLUE  BOY,  The,  a  celebrated  picture  by 
Gainsborough,  dated  1679;  its  subject,  a  boy 
dressed  in  a  blue  satin  16th  century  costume. 

BLUB  COAT  SCHOOL.   See  Chkist's 

Hospital. 

BLUB  CROSS  FUND,  a  British  organiza- 
tion registered  under  the  War  Charities  Act 
and  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  to 
perform  the  same  services  for  horses,  dogs  and 
mules  on  the  battlefield  as  the  Red  Cross  for 
soldiers.  The  fund  establi^ed  hospitals  in 
France  A^uipped  with  veterinary  surgeons  and 
staffs,  and  sent  medical  and  surgical'  supplies 
to  Italy,  Mesopotamia,  Salontca  and  l^ypt. 

BLUE  EARTH,  Minn.,  city,  county-seat 
of  Faribault  County,  on  the  Blue  E^rth  River, 
and  on  the  Chicago,  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis^  & 
Omaha  Railroad,  130  miles  southwest  of  Saint 
Paul.  Agriculture  furnishes  the  principal  in- 
dustries and  the  city  maintains  waterworks, 
lighting  plant  and  a  public  library.    Pop.  2,319. 

BLUE-EYE,  a  small  and  favorite  species 
of  honey-eater  {Entomysa  cyanotis)  with  a 
conspicuous  patch  of  blue  about  the  eyes.  It 
frequents  the  eucalyptus  trees,  and  has  the 
cunous  habit  of  depositing  its  eggs  in  a  neat 
d^resuon  on  the  top  of  Uie  tn^oven-shaped 
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nest  of  a  certaia  starlmf,  whenever  it  can  find 
a  deserted  one.  Otherwise  it  constructs  a  nest 
for  itself.  It  is  numerous  in  New  South  Wales. 
Consult  Camobell,  <Nest9  and  Eggs  of  Aus- 
tralian Birds'  (1910),  and  Gould  ^Btrds  of 
Australia'  (London  1842-50).  See  Honet- 
Eatek. 

BLUB  FLAG.   See  Ins. 

BLUB  GRASS,  KENTUCKY  BLUB 
GRASS,  JUNB  GRASS,  MEADOW 
GRASS,  SPBAR  GRASS,  a  grass  (Poa 
^ratensis)  of  the  family  Poacete,  native  of  the 
cooler  parts  of  the  northern  hemisi^ere.  The 
plant  is  a  perennial  with  verjr  numerous  root- 
stocks  and  long,  soft  radical  leaves.  Hie  more 
or  less  leafy  stems  wUc^  rise  from  one  to  two 
feet  are  terminated  by  a  kwte  pyramidal 
panicle  dirce  to  four  inches  long.  Blue  gna& 
tonus  a  dens4  sod,  which  is  very  resistant  to 
the  trampling  of  stodc,  upon  soils  favorable  to 
its  growth,  and  is  ranked  as  the  beat  pasture 
and  lawn  grass  throughout  its  range  in  districts 
and  upon  soils  adapted  to  it.  It  attains  its 
highest  development  upon  limestone  soils,  and 
where  found  growing  naturally,  is  considered  to 
indicate  a  superior  agricultural  soil  espedally 
useful  for  stock  raising  The  Blue  Grass  re- 
gion of  Kentucky,  which  also  extends  into  Ten- 
nessee, and  from  which  the  former  State  de- 
rives one  of  its  popular  names,  is  of  fimestone 
formation,  and  is  noted  for  its  superior,  strong- 
boned,  well-formed  stocl^  espedally  horses. 
Upon  soils  other  than  limestone  Uiis  grass  does 
not  prodiKe  so  well-  and  up^n  saniQF  soiis  it 
usually  fails.  Blue  grass  bay  is  of  high  quality, 
hut  is  produced  in  too  small  amount  to  pay  as 
well  as  other  hay  ^sses.  The  hay  cut  when 
the  seed  is  in  the  milky  stage  has  the  following 
composition:  Nitrogen-free  extract,  34.3;  crude 
filwe.  24.S;  water,  24.3;  ash,  7.0;  proteid  mat- 
ter, (k3;  fat.  3.6.  if  the  grass  be  allowed  to 
mature  its  seed  before  bong  cut  it  is  somewhat 
less  nutritive  because  of  the  change  in  the 
relative  proportion  of  nutrient  material  to  non- 
Uigeatible  matter.  The  composition  of  the 
fresh  grass  is  as  follows :  Water,  65.1 ;  nitrogen- 
free  extracts,  17.6;  crude  fibre,  9.1 ;  proteid  mat- 


pieces  ot  sod.   bince^the  seed  of  Itentuclqf  

grass  is  often  of  low  vitality,  and  is  frequently 
mixed  with  chaff,  it  should  be  sown  rather 
thickly.  A  permanent  blue  grass  jrasture  re- 
qtdrw  about  three  years  to  become  established 
after  which,  without  much  attentiotL  beyond 
ordinary  fertilizing,  it  may  remain  profitable  for 
half  a  century  or  more.  In  long  settled  dis- 
tricts there  are  occasional  pastures  of  more  than 
75  years  standing. 

BLUB  GRASS  8TATB,     popukr  name 

for  Kentucky. 

BLUB-GRBBN    ALGiB.     See  Cyam- 

OPHYCEA 

BLUE-HBN  STATE,  popular  name  for 
Delaware.  During  the  War  for  IndepeodeiKe, 
a  certain  popular  officer  of  Delaware,  named 
Captain  Caldwell,  asserted  that  a  game  cock  to 
be  unconquerable  must  be  *a  bhie  hen's  chicken." 
This  name  was  at  once  applied  to  his  reganent 
and  later  to  the  State  and  its  pei^le. 

BLUE  HILL  OBSBRVATORY,  near 
Boston,  Mass.,  a  meteorological  observatoiy  at 


the  summit  of  the  Great  Blue  Hill,  altitude  635 
£«et,  founded  by  A  Lawrence  Rotdi  in  1685, 
and  mainlamedVy  him  until  his  deadi  in  1912, 
when  the  observatoiy  and  grounds  became  ^e 
property  of  Ibrvard  University.  The  work 
done  by  the  observatory  in  fumishinR  continu- 
ous weather  records  is  of  incalculable  value. 
The  records  and  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tions are  published  in  ^Annals  of  the  Observa- 
tory of  Harvard  CoU^.'  C<muuU  Rotch,  A. 
L.,  ^Sounding  the  Ocean  of  Air>  (1900). 

BLUB  ISLAND.  III.,  city  of  Cook  County, 
situated  on  the  Calumet  River  and  on  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Paci- 
fic, the  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Chi- 
cago &  Chicago  Terminal  railroads.  It  forms 
a  southern  suburb  of  Chicago,  about  two  miles 
south  of  the  city  limits,  and  is  an  important 
manufacturing,  commercial  and  railroad  centre. 
Amon^  its  industries  are  brick-making,  stone- 
quarrymg,  etc.  There  are  also  smeUine  works, 
oil  works  and  breweries.  It  was  settled  in  1833 
and  incorporated  in  1872.  Here  in  1894  started 
the  strike  of  railroad  employees,  which  tied  up 
the  traffic  of  half  the  country  and  was  quelled 
only  by  the  prompt  action  of  President  Cleve- 
land in  sending  United  States  troops  there. 
The  municipal  organization  provides  for  _  a 
mayor  with  a  term  of  two  years,  and  a  city 
council.  The  city  operates  its  own  waterwoi^ 
and  electric-light  system.   Pop.  (1910)  8,043. 

BLUE  JAY.  See  Jay. 

BLUB  JOHN,  a  nams  for  finorite  or 

fluorspar  (q.v.). 

BLUE  LAWS,  a  term  getierally  applied  to 

any  laws  which  impose  vexatious  restrictions 
and  interfere  with  the  ordinary  life  of  a  com- 
mmiity,  or  which  seek  to  regulate  the  private 
morals  of  the  members  of  the  community;  the 
name  is  especially  applied  to  the  early  enact- 
ments of  several  of  the  New  England  colonies, 
but  more  frequenUy  limited  to  the  laws  of  New 
Haven  colony.  The  ori^n  of  the  term  is  not 
exactly  known.  Various  conjectures  have  been 
made,  but  the  most  probable  derivation  is  that 
given  hy  Professor  Kingsley,  who  thinks  the 
epithet  *blue*  was  applied  to  any  one  who  im- 
mediately^ after  the  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts 
looked  with  disapprobation  on  the  licentiousness 
of  the  times.   Thus,  in  Hudibras, 

Per  hi*  nliaion,  it  wu  fit 

To  match  Sii  kamina  wd  hii  wit; 

Twu  PfMbjptarim  tone  Wm. 

That  this  epithet  should  find  its  way  to  the 
colonies  was  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  here 
applied  not  onlv  to  persons,  but  to  the  customs, 
institutions  and  laws  of  the  Puritans,  by  those 
who  wished  to  render  tfie  prevailing  system 
ridiculous.  Hence,  probably,  a  belief  with  some 
that  a  distinct  Eastern  of  laws,  known  as  the 
blue  laws,  must  somewhere  have  had  a  local 
habitation,  llie  existence  of  such  a  code  of 
blue  laws  is  fully  disproved.  The  only  author- 
ity in  its  favor  is  Rev.  Samuel  Peters,  whose 
'General  History  of  Connecticut'  (1781)  i&  a 
utiteful,  satirical  worl^  full  of  exaggerations. 
The  traditions  upon  this  subject,  from  whkfa 
Peters  framed  his  stories,-  undoubtedly  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  early  settlers  of  New 
Haven  were  micommonly  stnct  in  their  applica- 
tion of  die  ^^[eneral  rules  of  righteousness.* 
Judge  Smith,  m  Us-  coiitinuation  ctt  the  history 
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of  New  YoiIg.  iiublished  in  <New  York  Histori- 
cal Collections*  (VoL  IV),  gives  evidence 
against  the  existence  of  the  blue  taws,  vriiicb  is 
particularly  valuable,  as  it  was  put  on  record 
some  15  years  before  Peters'  history  was  pub- 
Hsb«L  He  writes:  'Few  there  are  who  speaJc 
of  the  blue  laws  (a  title  of  the  origin  of  wnicfa 
the  audior  is  ignonuit),  who  do  not  inu^ne 
they  £onn  a  co&  of  ndes  drawn  up  for  future 
cmuluct,  by  an  enthuaiasttt^  predie  set  of  re- 
ligionist ;  and  if  the  inventions  of  wite,  humor- 
ists, and  buffoons  were  to  be  credited,  they 
must  consist  of  many  large  volumes.  The 
author  had  the  curiosity  to  resort  to  them  when 
the  commissioners  met  at  New  Haven  for  ad- 
justing a  partition  line  between  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  in  1767;  and  a  parchment  cov- 
ered book  of  demi-royal  paper  was  handed  him 
for  the  laws  asked  for,  as  the  only  volume  in 
the  office  pasring  under  this  odd  title.  It  con- 
tains the  memorials  of  the  first  establishment  of 
the  colony,  which  consisted  of  persons  who  had 
wandered  beyond  the  limits  of  the  old  charter 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  who,  as  yet^  unau- 
thorized by  the  Crown  to  set  up  any  dvil  gov- 
ernment in  due  form  of  law,  resolved  to  con- 
duct themselves  by  the  Bible.  As  a  necessaty 
consequence,  the  judges  they  chose  took  up  an 
authority  which  every  religious  man  exercises 
over  his  own  children  and  domestics.  Hence 
their  attention  to  the  morals  of  the  people  in 
instances  with  whidi  the  civil  magistrate  can 
never  intermeddle  in  a  regular  well-poKcicd 
constitution,  because  to  preserve  liberty  they 
are  recognizable  only  by  parental  authority.* 
Recent  investigations,  however,  show  that  while 
many  of  the  45  statutes  cited  by  Peters  were 
not  on  the  books  of  the  New  Haven  colony, 
all  except  two  or  three  are  to  be  found,  wiu 
slight  modiScations,  amoi^  the  codes  of  the 
various  New  England  colomes,  Consult  Trum- 
bull, J.  Hj,  *True  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut 
and  New  Haven,  and  the  False  Blue  Laws  In- 
vented bv  Rev.  Samuel  Peters'  (Hartford 
1876) :  Prince,  'An  Examination  of  Peters' 
Blue  Laws,*  in  Annual  Report  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Histoncal  Association  for  1898. 

BLUB  LIGHT.  See  Bengal  Light. 

BLUB-LIOHT  FBDBRALISTS.  a  term 

applied  to  the  party  in  American  poUtics  which 
opposed  the  War  of  1812.  In  1813  Decatur 
made  several  attempts  on  dark  nights  to  escape 
from  die  blockaded  port  of  New  London,  Conn. 
He  declared  that  his  failure  was  due  to  signals 
of  blue  lu^ts  flashed  from  the  shore  to  warn 
the  British.  This  led  to  Uie  opponents  of  the 
war,  who  were  accused  of  having  shown  the 
lights,  being  stigmatued  as  *Blue-hfi^t  Federal- 
ists.* 

BLUB  LODQB8,  a  secret  association  of 

advocates  of  slavery,  organized  about  1854,  in 
Missouri,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  work  of 
establishmg  slavery  m  Kansas.  The  members 
of  the  order,  although  citizens  of  Missouri, 
ccossed  into  Kansas  m  1855  and  forcibly  de- 
posited thdr  ballots  for  the  pro-slavery  candi- 
dates. 

BLUE-MANTLB,  one  of  the  English  pur- 
suivants at  arms,  connected  with  the  Heralds* 
College,  so  styled  from  the  color  of  his  robe. 

BLUB-MA5S.   See  Mekdxy. 


BLUB  MONDAY,  a  nane  (ormeriir  given 
in  Europe  to  the  Monday  before  Lent,  when  the 
churches  were  decorated  with  blue.  It  was 
kept  as  a  holiday  by  classes  whose  ordinary 
avocation  required  them  to  labor  on  Sundays. 
As  this  led  to  violent  disturbances  and  excesses 
the  custom  was  legally  abolished.  The  term 
now  signifies  a  Monday  of  depression,  or  blue 
spirits,  particularly  among  clergymen,  but  is 
very  loosely  used,  and  by  bard-working  persons 
is  applied  to  Monday  in  general. 

BLUB  MOUNTAINS,  (1)  a  beautiful 
wooded  range  of  mountains  in  Oregon,  from 
8^000  to  9,000  feet  high,  which,  with  the  Powder 
River  Mountains,  separate  the  Cokimfaia  River 
Vall^  from  the  Great  Basin;  there  are  Crcat 
forests  of  fir  and  pine  on  their  slopes;  (Z)  a 
mountain  chain  of  New  South  WaKS,  pait  of 
the  great  Dividing  Range,  is  made  up  of  sand- 
stone strata  interspersed  by  canyons  and  gullies 
and  with  a  precipitous  east  front  The  highest 
pedc  is  Mount  Beemaraiw,  which  attuns  an 
devation  of  ^100  feet  above,  sea-level.  The 
range  is  now  traversed  by  a  railway,  wUdi  at- 
tains a  maximum  height  of  3,494  feet  and  con- 
nects Sydney  with  the  rich  grazing  ^d  mining 
regions  of  the  inland;  (3)  the  Central  Moun- 
tain Range  of  Jamaica,  the  main  ridges  of 
which  rise  to  8,000  feet;  (4)  die  second  main 
ridge  of  the  Appalachians,  known  also  as  the 
Kittatintiy  Mountains  in  Pennsyhrania,  as  the 
Shawan^uiks  in  New  York.  Thu  range.ihonld 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Blue  Ridge  (q.T.). 

BLUB  NILB.  See  Nile. 

BLUB  NOSB,  a  popular  nickname  for  a 
native  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  the  effect  of  the 
climate  or  from  a  potato  called  'Blue  Nose* 
raised  in  that  region. 

BLUB  PBTBR*  a  blue  flag  having  a  white 
square  in  ^e  centre,  used  to  signify  that  the 
ship  on  which  it  is  hoisted  is  ahmA  to  sail,  and 
for  recalling  boats.  The  term  is  a  corruption 
of  Blue  repeater,  one  of  the  signal  flags  in  the 
BrttiUi  code.  A  flag  known  as  the  comet  is 
used  as  a  suling  signal  in  the  United  States  in- 
stead of  the  blue  peter. 

BLUB-PILL.  See  Mercukt. 

BLUB  POINT,  N.  Y.,  the  sou&era  ex- 
tremity of  Patchc^ue  Bay,  Long  Island,  which 
lends  Its  name  to  the  well-known  qysters,  Blue 

Points. 

BLUB  PRINT,  or  CYANOTYPB  PRO- 
CBSS,  a  method  Ascovered  by  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  whereby  photographic  pictures  are  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  a  cyanide.  It  is  based  tm 
the  reduction  of  ferric  to  ferrous  satts  by  fi^t, 
when  they  are  in  contact  with  organic  matter. 
This  process  is  in  common  tise  by  ardritects  and 
en^neers  for  copying  plans,  producing  an  im^[e 
with  white  lines  on  a  blue  ground.  Paper  is 
made  sensitive  by  brushing  it  over  with  a  solu- 
tion of  ferric  oxalate  (10  grains  to  the  ounce)  : 
it  is  then  exposed  under  the  positive  and  treated 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  ferricyantdt  by 
which  the  image  is  developed.  The  color  of  the 
ground  is  deepened  by  subsequent  washing  with 
solution  of  potassium  Usulphate.  The  details 
of  the  process  have  been  varied  in  many  w^. 

BLUB  RAPIDS,  Kan.,  rity  of  Marshall 
County,  on  Ae  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Union 
Pacific  railroads,  65  miles  northwest  of  Ttopdca. 
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It  contains  a  hi|^  school  and  a  pnide  st^ool, 
$m  opera-house,  and  two  banks  with  aggregatie 
monrces  in  excess  of  ^SOOfiBO.  The  vahie  oi 
the  d^s  taxable  pnwer^  is  estimatod  at 
|l,2(N^0fl0.  There  are  three  establuhmcnts  en- 
gaged in  the  tnanufactare  of  wall  plaster.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  major  and  a  dtf 
coiAcU.  Pop.  1,756. 

BLUB-KIBB9N  ARMY,  the  name  of  an 
English  total  abstinence  society,  so  called  from 
the  color  of  the  membership  badge.  The  or- 
^ntzation  grew  out  of  the  Murphy  Movement 
m  America  and  dates  from  18^.  About  five 
years  later  the  Society  became  known  as  Ibe 
Gospel  Tenqierance  Union.  See  Tehpekaitce 
Societies. 

BLUE  RIDGE,  the  most  easterljr  ridge  of 
the  Alleghany  or  Appalachian  Mountains,  which 
extends  from  the  Hudson  River  souliiwest  to 
Georgia.  It  first  receives  the  name  of  Blue 
Ridge  when  it  enters  Virginia,  the  western  por- 
tion of  which  it  traverses.  In  south  Vir^nia, 
the '  range  becomes  a  broad  plateau,  which  is  at 
its  widest  in  North  Carolina,  and  is  here  crossed 
by  the  Black,  Cowe^  NantahaU  and  South 
mountains,  extending  transversely  to  the  axis 
of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  highest  pe^  of  the 
range  occur  in  ttie  Black  Mountain  group, 
where  are  found  Mount  Mitchell  or  Blade 
Dome,  &710  feet :  Guyot's  Peak,  Sandoz  Knob, 
Gibbers  Peak  and  a  few  othen  over  6,000  feet 
In  Virginia  the  Blue  Ridge  nowhere  rises  nnich 
above  4,000  feet  and  in  Pennqrlvania  and  New 
Jersey  its  hddit  is  much  less.  Several  law 
rivers  pierce  ttie  ri^,  sudi  as  Ac  Hudson  Tn 
the  Highlands,  the  Delaware  at  the  Wawr  Gap 
and  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Feriy.  See  also 
Appalachians. 

BLUE  SKY  LAWS.  This  term  is  applied 
to  certain  statutes  which  have  been  enacted  in 
a  majority  of  the  United  States  for  the  pro- 
tection of  investors.  They  are  designed 
diiefly  to  regulate  the  sale  of  stocks,  bonds  and 
other  securities,  but  in  practice  their  applica- 
tion has  been  extended  to  a  wide  range  of  in- 
Testment  enterprises.  Thus,  in  North  Carolina, 
a  corporation  wl^ch  sold  ig  orchards  was  held 
to  be  within  the  statute,  wmch  by  its  terms  a^ 
plies  to  any  fore^  corporation  or  company 
selling  stocks,  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  prop- 
erty within  the  State. 

These  statutes,  while  differing  from  each 
other  in  many  details,  are  very  much  alike  in 
their  essentia  features.  They  usually  con- 
tain a  penal  clause,  prescribing  a  penalty  for 
fraud  in  the  sale  or  negotiation  of  securities, 
and  vest  in  a  certain  State  ofBciat  or  body, 
mch  as  the  insurance  commissioner  or  a  cor- 
poration commission,  the  power  to  investigate 
all  transactions  of  tiiis  character  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uncovering  fraud  or  questionable  methr 
ods  in  any  promotion.  Persons  or  corporations 
desiring  to  sell  securities  within  the  State  are 
further  reqmred,  as  a  rule,  to  file  with  the 
proper  authorities  a  statement  under  oath,  con- 
taining a  list  of  such  securities,  with  specific 
information  concerning  them,  and  in  some 
States  a  license  must  be  obtained  upon  the 
payment  of  a  stated  fee. 

The  first  blue  sky  law  in  the  United  States 
was  enacted  in  1911,  by  the  Kansas  legislature, 
and  nearly  all  similar  statutes  subsequently 
passed  in  other  States  were  modeled  after  this 


one.  The  term  *blue  sky  law^  is  said  to  have 
ocigiiiated  in  a  remark  made  \ry  a  member  of 
the  Kansas  legislative  committee  having  die 
subject  under  consideration,  who  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  restriKtiou  to  be  placed  on  in- 
vestment concerns  should  be  as  far-reaching  as 
the  blue  sl^r.  Blue  sky  laws  have  been  enacted 
and  are  now  in  force  in  the  following  States 
of  the  Union:  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California, 
Ceamecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Louisiana.  Maine,  Sfinnesota,  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North 
Qircdina^  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont; 
Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  The 
New  York  Banking  Act  is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  a  blue  sky  law,  but  it  does  not  strictly  be- 
long in  this  category. 

Becanee  of  the  extreme  rigor  which  char- 
acterized the  earlier  restrictive  measures  of  this 
class,  they  were  vigorously  assailed  by  banldng 
and  investment  mterests  on  oonstitutipnu 
grounds.  The  1913  enactments  of  Iowa,  Michi- 
gan and  West  \^rrinia  were  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  ftderal  IMstrict  Courts.  As 
a  result  of  such  adjudicatibn,  objectionable  blue 
sky  laws  were  repealed  and  new  ones  enacted 
in  1915  by  the  legislatures  of  Arkansas,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota  and  West  Virginia. 
The  following  year,  however,  the  new  Mi(£tgaa 
law  was  held^ittvahd  as  impressing  upon  inter- 
state commerce  a  direct  burden  ^Miich  was  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  police  power.  The  same 
year  the  blue  sky  laws  of  _  Ohio  and  South 
Dakota  were  declared  unconstitutional.  In  Janu- 
ary 1917  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upheld  as  constitutional  the  blue  sky 
laws  of  Ohio,  Michi^ian  and  South  Dakota.  The 
decision  affected  smiilar  laws  in  26  States, 
which  had  been  Jield  in  abeyance  pending  the 
decisioUi  which  held  that  'Prevention  01  de- 
ception IS  within  the  competency  of  government 
The  intangibility  of  securities^  being  represen- 
tatives of  property  in  distant  States  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  them  can  only  be  assumed  b;y  the 
probity  of  the  dealers  in  them  and  the  infor- 
mation they  are  required  to  give.  This  assur- 
ance the  States  deemed  necessary  for .  their 
wdfare  to  require,  and  that  requirement  is  not 
tinreasonable  or  inappropriate. 

•We  cannot  sta^  the  hands  of  Kovemment 
upon  a  consideration  of  the  impolicy  of  its 
legislation.  Every  new  regtUation  of  business 
meets  challenge.  But  the  policy  of  a  State  and 
its  expresaon  in  laws  must  vary  with  drcmn* 
stances. 

'The  statutes  burden  honest  business,  it  U 
true;  but  burden  it  only  that  imder  its  forms  dis- 
honest bttsilBess  may  not  be  done.  Expense  may 
tfaerefcty  be  canaed  and  inconvenience,  but  to 
arrest  the  power  of  the  State  by  such  considera- 
tions  would  make  it  impotent  to  discharge  its 
functiona.  It  costs  something  to  be  governed' 

BLUE-STOCKING,  a  pedantic  woman ;  a 
lady^  regarded  as  too  fond  of  learning.  The . 
origin  of  this  name  is  thus  given  by  Boswel!  in 
his  'Life  of  Johnson' :  "About  this  time  (1780) 
it  was  much  the  fashion  for  several  ladies  to 
have  evening:  assemblies  where  the  fair  sex 
might  participate  in  conversation  with  literary 
and  ingenious  men,  animated  widi  a  desire  to 
please.  These  societies  were  denominated  blue- 
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stoddng  chibs,  the  origin  of  wliidi  name  was  as 
follows :  One  of  the  most  eminent  members  of 
these  societies  was  Mr.  Stilling6eet,  who  always 
wore  blue  stockings.  Such  was  the  excellence 
of  his  conversation,  that  his  absence  was  felt  as 
a  great  loss,  and  it  used  to  be  said,  <We  can 
do  -nothing  without  the  blue  stockings' ;  and 
dius  by  degrees  the  title  was  established.*  One 
of  the  most  famous  of  these  clubs  was  that 
whidi  met  at  Mrs.  Montague's.  This  was  some- 
times honored  by  the  presence  of  Dr.  J(dmsotL 
and  its  principal  memoers  have  been  sketched 
and  eulogized  by  Hannah  More,  in  her  poem 
entitled  the  'Bas  Bleu.'  An  account  of  these 
assemblies  is  contained  in  the  *  Memoirs  of 
Elizabeth  Carter^  (London  1816).  ConsiUt 
Tobban,  'The  Blue-Stockings*  (in  Blackwood's 
Magasine,  Vol.  CLXXX,  London  1906). 

BLUE-STONB.  or  BLUE-VITRIOL, 
Ae  commercial  name  for  copper  sulphate.  See 
Copper. 

BLUB  THISTLE.   See  Bucloss. 

BLUE-VITRIOL,  called  also  BLUE- 
STONE,  the  salt  sulphate. of  copper,  ccMnposed 
of  sulphuric  acid,  oxide  of  copper  and  water. 
It  is  a  natural  product  of  some  mines  of  copper 
ores,  and  is  also  laraely  prepared  for  economi- 
cal purposes.  See  Coffer. 

BLUEBACK,  the  sahnon  of  the  Fraser 
River,  B.  C,  one  of  the  most  viduable  of  tbe 
Pacific  salmon.  The  name  is  given  to  various 
other  fishes  having  bluish  backs.   See  Saluon. 

BLUEBEARD,  a  famous  hero  of  legend 
and  folklore,  familiarized  to  English  readers 
in  the  18th  century  through  a  translation  from 
(he  French  of  Charles  Perrault,  1697.  Accord- 
mg  to  the  story,  the  Chevalier  Raoul,  whose 
surname  is  due  to  the  color  of  his  beard,  had 
married  seven  wives,  six  of  whom  had  disap- 
peared mysteriously.  The  seventh  is  put  to  a 
stranee  test  of  obedience.  Having  to  go  away, 
RaouT  g^ves  her  the  castle  keys,  and  grants  her 
free  access  to  all  parts  of  the  castle  except  one 
chamber.  She  disobeys  and  on  opening  the 
forbidden  chamber  is  horrified  by  seeing  the 
bones  of  her  predecessors.  Raoul  discovers 
her  disobedience  and  is  about  to  put  her  to 
deadi  when  she  is  rescued  by  her  kinsmen,  who 
slay  Bluebeard.  This  tale  of  Bluebeard  has  been 
regarded  by  some  as  partly  historic,  of  which 
the  original  was  Gilles  de  Laval,  Baron  de 
Retz,  wno  was  burned  at  Nantes  in  1440  for 
his  cruelty  to  children,  whom  he  is  supposed 
to  have  enticed  into  his  castle,  where  he  sacri- 
ficed them  to  the  devil.  It  is,  however,  really 
a  marchen,  and  the  leading  idea  of  curiosity 
punished  is  worid<wide.  The  fortudden  cham- 
ber is  a  counterpart  of  the  treasure-house  of 
Ixion,  on  entering  which  the  intruder  was  de- 
stroyed, or  betrayed  by  the  gold  or  blood  that 
clung  to  him;  also  of  Pandora's  box,  as  well 
as  of.  Proserpine's  pyx  that  Psyche  opened  in 
spite  of  the  prohibition.     There  are  several 

fiarallels  among  the  Cserman  fairy-tales  col- 
ected  by  Grimm;  and  one  feature  at  least  is 
found  in  the  Kafnr  tale  of  the  Ox  (CallawsQr's 
^Nursery  Tales  of  the  Zulus^).  Variants  are 
found  in  Russia,  and  among  Gaelic  popular 
tales;  and  in  the  Sanskrit  collection  'Katha 
Sarit  Sagara*  the  hero  Saktideva  breaks  the 
taboo,  and,  like  Bluebeard's  wife,  is  confronted 
with  the  horrible  sight  of  dead  women.  Possi- 


bly in  the  punishment  following  the  breakii^;  of 
the  taboo  may  be  a  survival  of  scxne  ancient 
religious  prohilntion;  among  the  Australians, 
Greeks  and  Labrador  Indians,  such  an  error 
was  regarded  as  the  means  by  which  death 
came  into  the  world  Frescoes  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury have  been  found  in  Morbihan,  Brittany, 
representins  scenes  from  the  similar  kgetid  of 
Sunt  Troiuiime.  Tales  similar  to  that  related 
by  Perratut  are  found  in  Straparola's  'KacevoU 
Notti*  (1569),  and  in  Abbatutis'  *I1  Pentame- 
rone,>  while  a  not  very  dissimilar  tale  is  that  of 
the  Third  Calendar  in  the  'Arabian  Nights  En- 
tertainment.' Operas  founded  upon  it  are 
Gritr/s  <Raoul  Barbe-Bleue?  (1789);  Offen- 
bach's 'Barbe-Bleue>  (1866).  The  younger 
Coleman  brouG^t  out  'Bluebeard;  or,  Female 
Curiosity  >  ( l796) .  Consult  Abb£  Bossard, 
'CHUes  de  Rais  dit  Barhe-Bleue>  (Paris  1886) ; 
Hartland,  "The  Forbidden  Chamber,*  in  Folk- 
lore Journal  (London  1885)  ;  Perrault,  'Contes 
de  ma  mere  I'Oye*  (Paris  1875);  WilsoiL 
'Bluebeard:  A  Contribution  to  History  and 
Folklore'  (New  York  1899). 

BLUEBELL.  BELLFLOWER,  HAIR- 
BELL  or  HAREBELL,  Campanula  rolundi- 
iolia,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Campan- 
tfiofftf,  native  of  the  colder  parts  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.  Its  common  name  is  suggested 
by  the  shape  and  cokir  of  its  flowers,  and  its 
specific  name  from  the  shape  of  its  root-leaves. 
The  stem  leaves  are  lanceolate  or  otherwise 
than  round.  This  is  the  bluebell  of  Scotland 
and  of  literature.  It  may  be  found  -peeping 
through  the  snow  and  ice  which  are  supposed 
to  be  melted  by  the  self-generated  heat  of  these 
little  plants.  They  have  long  been  favorites  in 
the  hardy  flower  border  and  are  of  simplest 
culture.  (See  also  Campanula^.  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  a  species  of  Scilla  (q.v.). 

BLUEBERRY.   See  Vaccinium. 

BLUBBILL,  one  of  the  most  common  of 
American  fresh-water  ducks,  which  breeds 
throu^out  Alaska  and  the  northern  part  of 
Canada  generally,  spending  the  cold  months  in 
the  United  States,  but  ^oine  only  as  far  south 
as  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  freezing  of  the 
l^es  and  ponds.  The  head,  neck  and  fore  part 
of  the  body  of  the  drake  are  black,  the  head 
with  a .  green  gloss.  The  back  and  sides  are 
whitish  with  finely  waved  blackish  matidngs. 
The  abdomen  and  speculum  of  the  wing  are 
white.  In  the  female  the  head  and  anterior 
parts  are  brown  and  the  face  pure  white.  The 
most  distingnishing  part  of  the  bird  is  the  very 
broad,  spatulate  bill,  which  is  light  blue,  with  a 
black  nail.  Hence  the  other  names  «broadbiIl» 
and  'scaup  duck.'  There  are  two  species,  the 
larger  (Aylh^a  marila  nearcHca)  the  one  just 
described,  which  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the 
European  scaup  ducks;  and  the  lesser  (A.  af- 
fnis),  which  is  very  similar  to  the  preceding, 
but  smaller,  and  rather  more  southerly^  in  its 
distribution.  These  ducks  are  close  relatives  of 
the  canvasback  and  redhead  (qq-v.),  and  re- 
semble diem  in  habits.  Other  local  names  for 
them  are  ■bladdieads*  and  "shufHer.* 

BLUEBIRD,  or  the  North  American 
thrush  is  widety  distributed  throuriiout  the 
United  States,  where  it  holds  a  similar  place, 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  the  redbreast  in 
England.  In  fact,  locally,  it  is  sometimes 
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tenned  'blue-robin.'^  It  U  a  AinaUer  bird  than 
die  rest  of  the  thrushes.  Its  whole  tipper  parts 
are  sl^  blue,  shut  with  purple,  with  Its  throat, 
nedc,  breast  and  sides  reddish  chestnut,  and 
part  of  its  wings  and  its  tail  feathers  black. 
The  *soft  and  agreeable  warble*  of  the  blue- 
bird is  one  of  the  first  and  most  welcome 
sounds  of  bird-tnosic  that  we  hear  in  the  early 
spring.  The  male  is  ren»rkably  attentive  to 
his  more  protecthretjr  colored  mate,  and  takes  ex- 
nberaat  pride  m  tfaor  fire  or  six  pale-bhw  tm^ 
bud  in  holes  in  the  trees  of  sardens,  and  often 
also  in  tnrd-boxe^  and  In  xkt  crevices  in  die 
walls  of  outbuildings.  There  are  often  two 
broods  in  a  season.  The  bluebird  fights  hard  to 
protect  his  small,  neatly  constructed  nest  from 
the  house-sparrow,  swallows,  wrens  and  other 
birds  which  make  his  life  miserable  by  their 
intrusion  on  his  flomestic  privacy.  Several 
other  sorts  of  birds,  of  other  countries,  pre- 
vailing blue  in  color,  receive  the  name  *lMue- 
bird,*  such  as  the  *Oriental  fairy-blueUrds* 
of  the  genus  Irena,  more  particularly  /rma 
Puello.  one  of  die  East  Indian  bulbuls. 

BLUBBIRD,  The  (n'Oiseau  bleuM.  The 
most  generally  acceptable  play  of  Maurice 
Maeterlindc  is  *The  Bluebird*  which,  since  its 
first  appearance  in  1908,  has  achieved  wide  suc- 
cess upon  the  stage.  Although  it  lacks  the 
qualities  for  which  its  author  is  best  known, 
and  especially  his  dreamjr,  suggestive  evocation 
of  inarticulate  fears,  it  is  representative  of  a 
new  tendau7  tn  the  theatre.  It  is  pictorial  and 
symbolic,  narrational  radier  than  dramatic  As 
a  piece  of  symbdism  it  diould  not  be  taken  too  . 
seriously.  Perhaps  the  acute  critic  may  be 
justified  in  perceiving  here  certain  correspond- 
ences to  the  doctrines  of  Swedenhorg,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  Maeterlinck  had  any  more  defi- 
nite intention  than  to  tell  a  pretty  stoty  in 
spectacle  and  fairy-tale  tall^  and  -  to  uidicate 
that  those  who  engage  in  a  quest  for  happiness 
are  likdy,  after  all  their  far  wanderings,  to 
find  what  th^  sedc  at  home  in  an  act  of  un- 
selfishness. The  htmible  Mityl  and  Tyltyl  who 
dream  of  roving  throu^  the  land  of  Memory, 
the  realm  of  Ni^t.  and  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Future,  accompanied  by  Li^t,  the  Cat,  and  the 
Dog,  and  the  souls  of  Fire,  Bread,  Sugar,  and 
Milk,  hunting  for  the  bird  that  is  ever  blue, 
fail  to  discover  it,  althoufi^  turds  blue  at  first 
sifl^t  appear  here  and  there.  It  is  only  when 
Tyltjrl  assents  to  the  request  of  a  neighbor  that 
he  give  his  turtle  dove  to  her  sick  child  diat 
he  captures  true  hainiiness  for  a  moment  His 
dove  turns  deeply  blue,  yet  flies  away,  leavinjg^ 
Tyltyl  to  ask  its  return  of  the  audience.  Deli- 
cate humor  and  insight  into  the  nature  of 
children  mark  this  fantasy,  which  has  been 
translated  into  Eiije^ish  by  A.  Teixeira  de 
Mattos  (1909).  D^cussions  of  the  play  ap- 
pear in  the  treatises  upon  Maeterlmoc  by 
Gerard  Harry,  M.  J.  Moses,  Edward  Thomas, 
Una  Qark,  and  with  fullest  detail  in  'Maeter- 
linck's Symbolism*  (1911).  by  Henry  Rose. 

Frank  W.  Chanhjer. 

BLUBBOTTLB,  or  CORN-FLOWBR. 

See  Cbntaurea. 

BLUEBOTTLE  FLY5  a  greenish-blue  fly, 
sometimes  called  by  English  authors  •green- 
bottle*  fly  (Lucilia  ctesary  It  closely  resembles 
the  blow-fly  (Q  Vj).  but  u  smaller  and  entirely 
UtK  or  green.   These  flies  hibernate  through 
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the  winter,  appearing  early  in  spring.  Its  eggs 
are  dcporited  upon  meat  and  decking  animal 
matter.  The  larvse  are  said  to  be  indistingui^- 
able  from  those  of  the  blow-fly.  They  are 
white,  footless  manpts,  of  an  elongated  conical 
shape,  which  transform  in  the  groimd.  It  is 
said  that  Uoebotde  flies  do  not  comnumly  enter 
houses. 

BLUEBREAST.   See  BuraiHROAT. 

BLUEBUCK,  the  name  given  by  English 
woricmen  in  South  Africa  to  one  of  the  duikers, 
the  pigmy  antelope  {Cephalolophus  monticola) 
of  Natal.  These  tiny  creatures,  which  stand 
only  13  inches  hi^,  are  the  smallest  of  the 
antelopes,  and  grayish-blue  in  color,  with  short, 
spike-like  horns,  which  hardly  show  above  the 
tuft  of  stiff  hairs  on  the  top  of  their  heads. 
Thev  swarm  in  the  thickets  of  Southeast  Africa, 
feed  ing  on  herbage,  berries  and  buds,  scram- 
bling about  the  rocks  and  climbing  leaning 
tree  trunks  with  amazing  ability.  Their  alarm 
cry  is  a  sharp,  whistling  shriek.  Consult  *  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London* 
(1899,  p.  830),  and  Sclater,  'Fauna  of  South 
Africa,  Maminals>  (Vol  11). 

BLUSFIBLDS  (formerly  written  Blew- 
fields),  Nicaragua,  town  on  the  C^ribbeui 
coast  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Escondido  or 
Bluefields  River  in  the  department  of  Chon- 
tales.  Lat  12°  N.,  long.  83°  44'  W.  It  w&s  the 
capital  of  Mosqmtia  (see  Central  America). 
In  the  latter  part  of  1847  die  population  was 
about  600,  one-sixth  white,  five-sixths  black. 
Slavery  was  abolished  in  1841.  The  King  of 
MosQmtia,  who  resided  here  in  one  of  the  few 
houses  built  of  boards,  claimed  sovereignty  over 
a  territory  235  miles  wide  and  340  miles  loaff; 
also  the  dtstricts  of  Talamanca  and  C3iiriqui  in 
Costa  Rica.  A  British  agent  and  consul-general 
also  was  stationed  at  Bluefields,  the  English 

Svemmeot  maintaining  a  protectorate  over  the 
osquito  Indians  until  1860.  A  German  colony 
at  (^rlsruhe,  adjoimng  Bluefields^was  founded 
in  1844,  but  abandoned  in  1849,  The  climate  u 
moist  and  hotter  than  in  die  interior.  The 
town  is  the  shiirping  centre  of  an  important 
fruit  trade,  i>rincipal]y  bananas.  It  has  steam- 
ship communication  widi  the  United  States  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  consular  agency  of  the  United 
States.  Pop.  4,706. 

BLUEFIN,  or  BLACKFIN,  a  large  cisco- 
like whitefish  (Argyrosomus  nigripinnis)  of  the 
deep  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  some  other 
of  the  lakes  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  New 
Yorl^  readily  known  from  other  species  by  its 
black  fins. 

BLUBFISH.  The  bluefish  or  'skipjack* 
iPonutomns  nUtatrix}  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  distributed  and  abundant  of  sea-fishes, 
befaig  fotmd  in  the  Atlantic  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Nova  Scotia  to  Brazil,  and  in  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  oceans.  It  is  taken  casu- 
ally at  all  seasons  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States,  but  becomes  numerous  irregu- 
larly in  summer,  when  its  presence  or  absence 
seems  to  be  ^vemed  largely  by  the  movements 
of  its  principal  food,  the  menhaden  (q.v.), 
when  seeking  their  inshore  spawning-grounds. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  both  have  not  been 
exterminated  many  centuries  ago,  for  of  all  the 
butchers  of  the  sea  the  bluefish  is  the  most 
wolfish  and  diaboticat,  snapping  its  prey  in  half 
for  a  mouthful  and  passing  on  in  r^less  iiH  . 
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dustry.  Uttle  is  known  as  to  their  method  of 
reproduction.  Th^  do  not  spawn  in  inshore 
waters  of  the  Umted  States  and  dieir  real 
spawning  grounds  are  unknown.  It  is  beauti- 
fully shaped  for  swimming,  built  with  the  fine 
lines  of  the  mackerel  and  the  strength  of  the 
salmon.  It  is  a  near  relative  of  the  pompanos 
and  horse-mackerels  (family  Carangidet),  but 
is  set  apart  in  a  family  (Pomatoniiwat)  by 
itself,  which  Jordan  considers  an  offshoot 
toward  the  pencoids.  In  color  it  is  steel-blue, 
and  its  flesh  is  very  sweet  and  savory.  The 
weight  varies,  five  pounds  being  the  common 
run^lthough  20  pounds  are  recorded. 

The  favorite  method  of  fishing  for  it  is 
•"squidding »  or  casting  from  a  platform  built 
out  into  the  surf,  with  a  rod  and  line  armed 
with  a  spoon,  or  a  bone-baited  hook.  Its  vo- 
racity makes  it  a  free  Uter,  and  its  tempera- 
ment makes  it  a  fierce  one,  so  that  the  angler 
may  expect  a  fight  from  the  strike  to  the  death, 
ana  only  by  sneer  strength  can  the  prey  be 
landed.  The  bluefish  is  also  trolled  for  from 
boats,  especialW  in  Florida,  and  off  the  south 
coast  of  New  England. 

On  our  Pacinc  coast  the  "California  blue- 
fi^*  iCynoscioH  parvipinms)  is  found  from 
Santa  Barbara  to  Guaymas  and  Mazatlan,  and 
is  a  near  relative  of  the  eastern  weakfish  (q-v.), 
locally  called  ^'totuava^  (^Cynoscion  macaonM- 
di).  In  the  Gulf  of  Cahfornia  it  congregates 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River  and  attains 
enormous  size,  having  been  taken  in  hand- 
lines  as  high  as  170  pounds.  Like  other  species 
of  this  genus,  it  is  erroneously  yet  frequently 
called  *sea-bass.*  The  bluefish  tibrives  on  sar- 
dines and  other  smaH  fish  and  destroys  certain 
varieties  of  annelids  and  quantities  of  squid. 
The  diminution  of  Aese  and  of  other  grega- 
rious fishes  constitutes  an  impartant  factor  in 
maintaining  ^e  balance  of  the  various  species. 
The  bluefish  sometimes  ascend  large  rivers  as 
far  as  the  tide  sets.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best 
table  fish,  about  $300,000  worth  being  handled 
annually  in  New  York. 

Consult  Cunningham,  *  Natural  History  of 
Marketable  Marine  Fishes>  (New  York  1896) ; 
McFarland,  *A  History  of  New  England  Fish- 
eries' (New  York  1911)  ;  Herubel.  'Sea  Fish- 
eries* (London  1912)  ;  Jordan  and  Evermann, 
*Food  and  Game  Fishes  of  America'  (1902); 
C^oode,  'Fishery  Industries,  Section  1'  (10th 
census,  Washington  1884) ;  Mayer  (editor), 
'Sport  with  Rod  and  Gun'  (1892). 

BLUEGOWNS,  an  order  of  paupers  in 
Scotland,  called  also  the  "King's  Bedesmen,* 
to  whom  the  kings  annually  distributed  certain 
ahns  on  condition  of  their  prasring  for  the  royal 
welfare.  Their  number  was  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  years  the  king  had  lived  On  the  king's 
birthday  the  bedesmen  were  each  s^ven  a  Uue 
gown  or  cloak,  a  purse  containing  as  many 
shillings  Scots  (pennies  sterling)  as  the  years 
of  the  king's  zgc,  and  a  badge  bearing  the 
words  ''Pass  and  repass,"  which  protected  than 
from  all  laws  against  mendicity.  Edie  Ochil- 
tree, who  figures  prominently  m  Scott's  novel 
*The  Antiquary,'  is  a  type  of  the  class,  but 
probably  a  favorable  specimen  as  -compared 
to  those  who  were  to  be  met  vrith  in  real  life. 
The  practice  of  appointing  bedesmen  was  dis- 
continued in  1833,  and  the  last  of  them  drew 
his  last  allowance  from  the  exchequer  in  Edin- 
burgh in  May  1863. 


BLUBTHROAT.  an  Old  WoiM  bini  re- 
lated to  the  European  robin,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  its  bri^t  blue  throat,  wiaai  is 
separated  from  the  white  below  it  by  crescent- 
shaped  bands  of  rust-red  and  white.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  highly  migratory  birds  known, 
spending  its  winters  in  tropical  Africa  and 
India,  and  duritw  the  summer  breeding  in 
Scandinavia,  normem  Ruuia,  Siberia  and 
western  Aladca.  It  makes  its  nest  in  bushes 
and  weeds  along  streams,  as  far  north  as  71 
degrees.  It  is  extraordinary  in  that  it  is  never 
seen  in  the  intermediate  countries,  between  its 
summer  and  winter  homes,  so  that  it  stands 
to  reason  that  the  journey  is  made  at  a  sin^e 
flight,  either  at  night,  or  at  an  invisible  altitude. 
The  blue-throat  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  sing- 
ing and  powers  of  mimicry  when  in  its  sum- 
mer  home,  oa  account  of  which  the  Laplanders 
call  it  *the  bird  of  the  hundred  voices.*  It  was 
formerly  assigned  to  the  genus  Cyanecula,  but 
is  now  included  with  the  nightingale  in  the 
group  Lujcinia.  Two  species  are  known,  one 
with  a  white  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  blue 
{Luscinia  leucocyanea) ,  and  the  other  (L. 
suecica),  with  a  red  patch  in  the  centre  of  the 
blue.  Consult  CStke,  'Birds  of  the  Helgoland* 
(English  translation  1895) ;  and  works  on 
European,  Siberian  and  Alaskan  ormthology. 

BLUBWING,  a  duck.   See  Teau 

BLUFFS,  a  term  of  American  origiiL 
synonymous  with  cliffs.  It  has  Ions  been  used 
to  de^inate  the  hig^  diffs  met  with  along  the 
MississiKH  River;  particularly  those  abnipt 
banks  of  loam  on  its  eastern  side  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.  These  are  continually 
washed  and  undermined  by  the  action  of  the 
river,  while  the  opposite  side,  rising  more 
gently  back  from  the  river,  is  but  slightly 
wadied  by  its  waters.  On  the  soi^  diore  of 
Laltt  Superior,  near  die  Pictured  Rocks,  a  a 
most  remarkable  bluff  of  loos^  blowing  sand, 
which  rises  so  steeply  from  the  edge  of  the 
water  to  the  height  of  200  feet,  that  one  would 
in  vain  endeavor  to  ascend  it.  The  waves  and 
the  winds  beat  against  it  from  the  north,  and 
keep  its  materials  continually  in  motion;  but 
more  sand  appears^  to  be  always  supplied  to 
replace  that  which  is  borne  away. 

BLUFFTON,  Ind.,  city,  county-seat  of 
Wells  Conn^,  on  the  Wabash  EUver,  and  on 
the  Lake  Ene  and  Western,  the  Toledo,  Saint 
Louis  and  Kansas  City  and  other  railroads,  25 
miles  south  of  Fort  Wayne.  It  is  the  centre 
of  a  farming  and  Itmiber  trade  with  allied 
industries,  has  municipal  water  works  and 
electric-lighting  plants,  and  is  administered  by 
a  mayor  and  council.  Btuffton  was  settled  in 
1837  and  incorporated  in  1849.  Pop.  4,987. 

BLUING,  a  compound  dissolved  in  water 
and  used  to  neutralize  the  yellow  tinge  of  white 
clothes,  but  also  for  sugar  and  other  food 
products.  The  indigo  preparations  once  largely 
used  have  been  extensively  superseded  hy  Prus- 
sian and  coal-tar  blues. 

BLUING  OP  METALS,  the  process  of 
giving  a  blue  color  to  metallic  substances  by 
heat.  Iron,  when  heated,  becomes  first  of  a 
light,  then  of  a  darker  gold  color,  and  finally 
blue.  Steel  heated  to  redness  and  suddenly 
cooled  is  rendered  hard  and  brittle.  It  is 
restored  to  any  degree  of  softness,  by  heating 
it  up  to  certain  temperatures  and  allowing  it 
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to  cool  slowly.  These  temperatares  are  pre- 
cisely indicated  by  the  color  ol  the  film  of 
oxide  irfuch  forms  upon  its  surface.  At  430° 
F.  it  b  straw  yellow,  of  the  very  hard  temper 
suitable  for  uncets.  At  higher  temperatures 
it  appears  successively  a  golden  yellow,  then 
brown,  puriile,  blue  and  finally  green.  Pale 
blue  at  550°  is  the  temper  for  swords  and  watch 
sprii^.  The  common  shade  of  blue,  at  560", 
is  the  temper  for  fine  saws  and  diilcs.  Deep 
blu^  at  wO**,  is  the  soft  quality  of  stcd  for 
large  saws. 

BLUM,  blfin.  Smert,  French  dramatist:  b. 
Paris,  15  Awg.  1836;  d.  1907.   He  made  Us 

d^but  in  1852  with  *Une  femme  qui  mord.' 
He  was  successively  connected  with  Charivari. 
Rappel,  Gaulois  and  other  publications.  Several 
of  tdi  dramatic  works  were  written  in  colla- 
boration with  aairville.  Flan,  Monnier,  Bris- 
barre,  Labiche,  etc.  The  drama  of  'Rose 
MicheP  (1877),  of  bis  own  composition,  en- 
sured Ids  place  amoi^  the  most  successful 
French  dnunatists  of  the  time.  Among  his 
later  compositions  are  ^Adam  and  £ve' 
(1886);  *The  Nervous  Woman'  (1888);  'End 
of  the  Century*  (1890);  ^a  rieuse*  (1894); 
*Le  CarilIon>  (1897) ;  *Un  soir  d'hiver> 
(1903)  ;  *Le  jeu  de  I'amour  et  de  la  roulette* 
(1905). 

BLUM,  bloom,  Hans,  German  publicist:  b. 
Leipzig  1841 ;  d.  1910.  He  was  a  son  of  Robert 
Blum,  was  educated  in  the  universities  of  Leip- 
zig and  Bern,  sat  in  the  Nordi  (jetman  Reich- 
stag 1867-7t^  and  was  a  barrister  in  Leipz^ 
]SS9~97.  In  the  Franco-Prusuan  War  he 
served  in  the  field  as  correspondent  for  Daheim 
and  edited  the  GrtMbotm  from  1871  to  1879. 
He  wrote  extensively  on  contemporary  politics 
and  among  his  works  are  ^Die  Lt^en  unserer 
Sodaldemokratie>  (1891) ;  'Furst  Bismarck 
and  seine  Zeit'  (1894-95) ;  'Das  erste  Vicrtel- 
jahrhundert  des  deutscnen  Reidis*  (1896) ; 
^Persdnliche  Erumerangen  an  den  Fursten 
Bismarck*  (1910);  <Aus  dem  toUen  Jahr' 
(1901),  dealing  with  the  revolution  of  1848; 
dramas,  short  stories  and  novels,  of  which 
'Bemfaard  von  Weimar*  is  the  most  remark- 
able. 

BLUM,  Robert,  German  patriot ;  b. 
Cologne,  10  Nov.  1807;  d.  Vienna,  9  Nov.  1848. 
He  served  for  a  short  time  in  the  army,  and 
became  subsequently  connected  with  the  Leip- 
zig Theatre,  of  which  he  acted  for  some  time 
as  secretary  and  treasurer.  He  founded  the 
Schillerverein  at  Leipzig  in  1840  and  within 
the  next  few  years  was  established  as  a  book- 
seller and  publisher  there.  About  the  year 
1840  he  began  to  come  prominently  forward 
as  the  champion  of  the  Liberal  cause  and  ac- 

auired  much  renown  as  a  popular  orator.  On 
le  outbreak  of  the  commoUons  of  1848  he 
manifested  great  enthusiasm  and  became  soon 
die  rallying-point  of  democracy  in  Saxony 
and  the  leading  member  of  opposition  in  the 
National  Assembly  at  Frankfort,  to  which  he 
was  sent  that  yaa  as  member  for  Leipzig. 
The  events  of  (5ctober  at  Vienna  inspired  him 
with  fresh  energy  and  he  proceeded  thither 
at  the  head  of  a  deputation  to  express  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  (jerman  democrats  in  ^e  Frank- 
fort Assembly  with  the  Viennese.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  die  conflict  of  the  citizens  with 
the  imperialists;  bnt  on  the  surrender  of  the 


capital  to  Wlodisd^atz,  was  arrested  with 
several  of  hb  commnions  on  4  November. 
Brou^  before  a  military  tx^unal,  he  pleaded 
in  vain  his  privileges  as  a  depu^  from  the 
(German  Diet  and  was  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
a  sentence  which  was  changed  to  death  \v  the 
bullet.  Consult  Blum,  Hua,  ^Robert  Bltim* 
(Leipzig  1878). 

BLUM,  Robert  Frederick,  American 
artist:  b.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  9  July  1857;  d.  1903. 
He  became  a  lithographer's  apprentice  and  at- 
tended ni^t  classes  at  a  school  of  des^  in 
Cindnnati.  He  also  studied  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  In  1879  he  re- 
moved to  New  York  and  became  one  of  tiie  • 
illustrators  of  Seribntr's  Maqaeine.  After 
1880  he  made  many  annual  tnps  to  Europe. 
He  visited  Japan  in  1890  and  spent  three  years 
in  that  country.  Many  fine  pastels  are  the 
fruit  of  this  period.  He  became  a  National 
.^ademician  m  1892.  His  best  known  woric 
in  oil  is  <The  Venetian  Beadstringen*  (1889), 
now  in  the  Ondnnati  Mtiseum.  ^  In  1913  an 
exhibition  of  his  worics  was  held  in  New  York 
and  included  the  *Aineya,>  now  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum.  Blum  excelled  as  a  pastelHst 
and  watercolorist.  (Consult  The  Studio  (Win- 
ter Number  19(X)--01)  and  The  International 
Studio  (Vol.  XXI,  1903). 

BLUBCB,  Clemnu,  Gierman  hymnologist :  b. 
Billerbecl^  Westphalia,  31  Jan.  1862.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Jesuit  (^rmnasium,  Feldkirch, 
Austria,  Jesuit  scbolasticatea  in  Holland  ana 
England  and  the  tuiversities  of  Pnwne  and 
Bonn.  He  entered  die  Society  of  Jesus  in 
1878,  was  gymnasium  professor  at  Feldkirch 
in  1887-90  and  ordained  priest  in  1893.  He 
has  devoted  himself  to  hymnological  research, 
visiting  most  of  the  libraries  of  Europe  since 
1906.  with  Guido  M.  Dreves,  he  was  coeditor 
of  ^Analecta  Hymnlca  medti  aevi*  (1896-1905^, 
and  editor  of  *Analecta  Hymraca  medii  sevi* 
(to  consist  of  57  volmnes,  of  which  53  have 
appeared,  Leipzig  1886-1917).  He  is  author 
of  ^Das  Apostolische  Glaubensbekenntnis* 
(1893) ;  *Repertorium  Repertorii  oder  krit- 
ischer  WegwMser  durch  Ul.  (Chevalier's  Reper- 
torium  Hymnologicum*  (1901);  *Wolstan  von 
Winchester  und  Vital  von  Saint  Evroult* 
(1903)  ;  *Cursus  S.  Benedicti  Nursini  und  die 
htunnsche  Hymnen  des  6. — 9.  Jahrhunderts* 
(1906);  *Ein  Jahrtausend  latdnischer  Hym- 
nendichtung*  j  *£ine  Blutenlese  aus  den  Ana- 
lecta  Hymnica*  (1909) ;  ^Ursprung  des 
Ambrosianischen  Lobgesanges'  (1912).  He 
collaborated  in  Buchberger's  'Kirchliches 
Handlexikon*  and  contrirated  to  ^Stimmen 
aus  Maria-Laach.^  Die  Kirchenmmsik  and  the 
^(^tholic  Encyclopedia.' 

BLUMBNBACH,  bloo'm«n-baH,  ^ohann 
Friedtich,  German  naturalist  of  distinction:  b. 
GoOa,  11  May  1752;  d.  C;5ttingen,  22  Jan.  1840. 
He  studied  at  Jena  and  (xottingen,  and  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  latter,  in  1776,  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  and  inspector  of  the  museum 
of  natural  history,  and  in  1778  ordinary  pro- 
fessor. In  1812  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  Royal  Sodety  of  Sciences  at  (jiittingen,  in 
1816  became  physidan  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  Hanover,  in  1821  was  made  a 
knigfat-commander  of  the  Guelphic  Order,  and 
in  1831  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academjy 
of  Sdences  at  Paris.    In  celebration  of  his 
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medical  jubilee  (1825)  tiavcliiifr  scholarstups 
were  founded  to  assist  talented  young  i^vsi- 
cians  and  naturalists.  In  1835  he  retired.  The 
first  work  which  brought  him  into  notice  was 
dw  *De  Generis  Humani  Varietate  Nativa,'  and 
from  its  publication  in  1775  he  continued  almost 
for  60  years  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  progress  of  science.  Among  his  numerous 
pubh^^  works  are  the  ^Institutiones  Pl^sio- 
logicae'  (1787).  long  a  textbook  in  many  of  the 
most  celebrated  schools  of  Europe;  the  'Hand- 
budi  der  vergleichenden  Anatomic*  (*Hand- 
book  of  C^omparative  Anatomy,'  1805)  and 
<  CoUectio  Craniorum  Diversarum  Gentium ' 
(1790-1828).  The  last  work  gives  descriptions 
and  figures  of  his  collection  of  skulls,  one  of 
the  most  extensive  in  existence,  and  is  stilt  pre- 
served at  Gottingen.  Blumenbacfa  held  decidedly 
that  the  human  race  formed  only  one  species, 
and  had  originally  descended  from  a  single 
pair ;  but  he  divided  it  into  the  five  varieties  of 
Caucasian.  MongoUan,  Negro,  American  and 
Malay.  ConsultMark's  'Memoir*  (1840). 

BLUHENTHAL,  bloo'm£n-tal,  Oskar, 
(jerman  dramatist  and  critic:  b.  Berlin,  13 
March  1852.  He  founded  the  Lessing  Theatre, 
Berlin,  in  1888,  of  which  he  was  manager  in 
1888-97.  Here  contemporary  farce  and  comedy 
held  the  boards.  Blumenthal  at  first  tried  to 
elevate  the  tone  of  the  comedy  stage  but  com- 
mercialism forced  him  to  abandon  his  ideal  for 
the  production  of  hackneyed  farces  on  current 
events.  Sprie^tliness  of  di^ogue  is  the  most 
distinguisfamg  character  of  his  plays;  the  most 
successful  of  them  are  *The  Big  BelP ;  <A 
Drop  of  Poison';  'The  Black  Veil.*    He  has 

{lubushed  several  volumes  of  critical  and  miscel- 
aneous  essays. 

BLUMHARDT,  Christian  Gottlieb.  Gei^ 

man  writer  on  theological  subjects:  b.  Stutt- 
gart, 29  April  1779:  d.  19  Dec.  1838.  He  became 
secretary  of  the  Cnristian  (Protestant)  Sociehr 
at  Basel  in  1803.  and  was  instrumental  in  found- 
ing the  Bible  Society  the  following  year,  and 
later  on.  the  Maison  des  Missions  (1815),  of 
which  he  was  the  general  head  until  his  death. 
Most  of  his  published  works  consist  of  sermons, 
many  of  them  of  a  controversial  nature.  Two 
of  these,  *  Lazarus  der  kranke,  sterbende,  Auf- 
erweckte'  (a  series),  and  ^Versuch  einer  all- 
gemeinen  Missionsgeschichte  der  Kirdie  Christi* 
(5  vols.,  1827-37). 

BLUNDELL.  (Mrs)  Francis  (M.  E. 
Francis),  English  novelist:  b.  Dublin.  She  is 
the  widow  of  Francis  N.  Blundell  and  has  lived 
for  many  years  in  Lancashire,  but  more  recently 
in  Dorsetshire.  Her  writings,  which  have 
steadily  increased  in  populari^,  both  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  include  'In  a  North 
Country  Village*  (1893) ;  'The  Song  of  Dan* 

(1894)  ;  'Town  Mice  in  the  Country,  a  Story 
for  Children*  (1894)  ;  'A  Daughter  of  the  Soil* 

(1895)  ;  'Frieze  and  Fustian*  (1896);  'Among 
the  Untrodden  Ways*  (1896) ;  'The  Duenna  of 
a  Genius'  (1898);  'Yeoman  Fleetwood* 
(1899);  'Pastorals  of  Dorset,'  'North.  South, 
and  Over  the  Sea,'  'The  Manor  Farm'  (1902)  ; 
'Christian  Thai*  (1903);  'Dorset  Dear*  (1905); 
'Simple  Annals'  (1906)  ;  'Margery  o'  the  Mill' 
(19^);  'Galatea  of  the  Wheatfield*  (1909); 
'Our  Aity'  (1912)  ;  'Molly's  Fortunes*  (1914)  ; 
'Dark  Rosaleen'  (1915). 


BLUNDBLL'S  SCHOOL,  a  famous  Eng- 
lish free  grammar  school  in  Tiverton,  Devon- 
shire, founded  in  1604  by  Peter  Blundell,  who 
left  his  fortune  to  chanties,  the  school  beii% 
the  most  important  of  his  benevolences.  In 
connection  with  it  five  Balliol  College  scholar- 
ships were  founded  and  many  persons  who 
afterward  became  eminent  went  to  Balliol  Col- 
1^,  Oxford,  from  Tiverton  School  Scholar- 
ships were  also  founded  at  Sidney  Sussex  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  The  sdiool  is  mentioned  in 
the  novel  'Lorna  Doone*  as  the  scene  of  John 
Ridd's  early  education.  In  1880  new  building 
in  the  Tudor  style  were  built  for  the  school  m 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  The  late  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Frederick  Temple,  was  a  student 
at  Blundell's  School.  Other  students  who  later 
attsuned  eminence  were  Bishops  Bull,  Hayter 
and  Conybeare.  Abraham  Haywood,  me  essays 
ist,  and  K.  D.  Blackmore,  the  novelist. 

BLUNDERBUSS,  a  short,  heavy,  Urge- 
bored  firearm,  often  Inass-barreled,  and  bell- 
or  trumpet-mouthed.  It  was  used  to  discharge 
a  heavy  load  of  slugs  or  small  bullets  at  a  short 
range,  and  was  once  generally  employed  as  a 
weapon  for  the  defense  of  houses  against 
burglars.  As  a  military  weapon,  it  was  used 
occasionally  on  shipboard  for  repelling  boarders, 
or  pouring  heavy  voiles  into  Doats.  when  at- 
tempting to  cut  vessels  out  fran  ancaotage.  It 
is  now  wholly  disused.  See  Small  Akus. 

BLUNT.  Sdmnnd  March.  American  au- 
thor: b.  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  20  June  1770; 
d.  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  2  Jan.  1862.  He  is  remem- 
bered for  his  publication  of  the  'American 
Coast  Pilot'  (1796),  describing  all  the  coasts  of 
the  United  States,  and  containmg  a  vast  amount 
of  invaluable  information  for  seamen.  More 
than  30  editions  of  this  work  have  been  pub- 
4ished,  and  it  was  translated  into  many  fordgn 
languages.  He  also  compiled  a  number  of 
nautical  books  and  charts. 

BLUNT,  Geo^  WilUam.  American  hy- 
drographer:  b.  Newburyport,  Mass.,  11  Mardi 
1802;  d.  New  York,  19  April  1878;  a  son  of 
Edmund  March  Blunt  (q.v.).  He  went  to  sea 
when  14  years  old  and  served  as  a  sailor  till 
nearly  21 ;  and  in  1822-66  was  a  publisher  of 
charts  and  nautical  books  in  New  York.  He 
made  original  surveys  of  many  American  har- 
bors; was  one  of  the  committee  that  organized 
the  present  system  of  pilotage  for  New  York; 
made  several  revisions  of  the  'American  Coast 
Pilot' ;  and  was  influential  in  causing  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  adopt  the  French  system 
of  lighthouses  and  to  organize  the  Lighthouse 
Board.  He  was  a  commissioner  of  immigra- 
tion in  1852-54,  pilot  commissioner  in  1855  and 
became  ^larbor  commissioner  in  1867.      _  _ 

BLUNT,  James  G..  American  soldier:  h. 
Trenton,  Me.,  1826;  d.  Washington,  D.  C,  1881. 
He  was  graduated  in  1849  at  the  Stariii^c  Medi- 
cal College,  Coltmibus.  Ohio,  and  settled  as  a 
physician  in  Anderson  (>iunty.  Kan.,  in  1856; 
became  prominent  in  the  contest  over  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  that  State,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  that  framed  its  Con- 
stitution. Entering  the  Federal  army  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  me  3d  Kansas  Volunteers,  he 
became  brigadier-general,  8  April  1862,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  military  depart- 
ment of  Kansas.  As  sudi  he  was  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  old  Fort  Wayne,  defeated  Marma- 
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duke  at  Cane  Hill,  Ark.,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
General  Herron,  defeated  Hindtnan  at  Prairie 
Grove,  and  thus  checked  the  Confederate  ad- 
vance into  Missouri.  He  was  promoted  major- 
general,  29  Nov.  1862,  and  in  October  1864  gave 
the  final  blow  to  Price's  invasion  of  Missouri. 

BLUNT,  Stanhope  BngliBh.  American 
military  officer :  b.  Bostotit  Mass.,  ^  Sept  1850. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  m  1872  and  served  in  the  army  in  the 
grades  from  Ueutenant  to  colonel  in  tne  ord- 
nance department.  He  commanded  the  Rock 
Island  arsenal  from  1897  to  1907  and  the  Spring- 
field (Mass.^  armory  1907-12.  As  lieutenant 
and  captain  he  served  at  a  number  of  Western 
posts  and  was  prominent  in  target  practice  in- 
struction in  the  army.  In  1912  he  retired  from 
active  duty  at  his  own  request  and  is  now 
president  of  the  park  commission  and  president 
of  the  Springfield  Hosintal,  Sprit^eld  Mass. 
He  is  a  contributor  to  Johnsons  'Encyclo- 
pzdia*  and  ^Farrow's  Military  Encyclopedia.' 
He  wrote  'Rifle  and  Carbine  Firing^  (1885); 
< Firing  Regulations  for  Small  Arms'  (1889) ; 
and  numerous  papers  on  the  use  of  small  arms. 

BLUNT,  Wilfrid  Sea  wen,  English  poet 
and  traveler :  b.  Crabbet  Park,  Sussex,  17  Aug. 
1840.  He  was  Briti^  attach^  at  various  lega- 
tions ;  supported  Arabi  Pasha  in  the  revolt  in 
Efy^t  in  1881 ;  and  was  imprisoned  in  18GB  for 
his  insurrectionary  actions  in  Ireland.  He  is 
author  of  'Love  Sonnets  of  Proteus'  (1^): 
<The  Future  of  Islam'  (1882)  ;  'The  Wind  and 
the  Whirlwind,'  (political  poems,  1883);  *Ideas 
About  India'  (1885);  <In  Vinculis'  (1889); 
<A  New  Pilgrimage'  (1889)  ;  <Esther'  (1892); 
^Stealing  of  the  Mare>  (1892);  <Griselda> 
(1893);  'Satan  Absolved'  (18»);  *Seven 
Golden  Odes  of  Pagan  Arabia'  (1903)  ;  ^Secret 
History  of  English  Occupation  of  Egypt* 
(1907);  'Gordon  at  Khartoum'  (1911); 
Land  War  in  Ireland'  (1912).  His  complete 
poetical  works  were  pubhsbed  in  1914. 

BLUNTHBAD,  a  colubrine  snake  of  Java 
and  the  East  Indies  (AmblycepluttUs  boa).  It 
is  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  purple  in 
ground  color,  but  this  is  almost  entirely  con- 
cealed by  the  brown  markings  and  mottlings, 
and  die  che^  and  lip-plates  are  carnation-red. 
It  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  is  welcomed  by 
the  natives  to  their  houses  as  a  vermin-de- 
stroyer. It  owes  its  name  to  the  squarish  form 
of  we  head,  which,  as  in  many  other  species  of 
the  family,  looks  so  much  like  that  of  a  poison- 
ous snake  as  to  deceive  most  observers.  It  has 
a  prdwnnle  tail  and  climbs  with  ease. 

BLUNTSCHLI,  blunt'shle.  Johann  Kas- 
par,  Swiss  jurist  and  statesman :  b.  Zurich,  7 
March  1808;  d.  Karlsruhe,  21  Oct.  1881.  He 
stuped  jurisprudence  at  Zurich,  later  under 
Savigny  in  Berlin,  and  at  Bonn.  He  became 
professor  in  the  newly-founded  University  of 
Zurich  in  1833;  took  an  active  part  in  the  politi- 
cal struggles  that  divided  his  country,  and  at 
first  inclined  to  the  party  of  reform,  until  the 
events  of  1839  induced  hhn  to  join  the  Con- 
servatives, of  whom  he  was,  for  a  time,  a 
leader.  He  was  a  councillor  of  state,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  government  and  of  the 
Federal  Directory,  and  afterward  worked  for 
the  formation  of  a  moderate  Liberal  Conserva- 
tive party  in  Switzerland.  In  1848  he  went  to 
Mumch  as  professor  of  civil  and  international 


law.  There  he  published  his  'AUgemeines 
Staatsrecht*  (5th  ed.,  1876),  on  which  his  rep- 
utation as  a  jurisconsult  chiefly  rests; 
'Deutsches  Privatrecht'  (3d  ed..  1864)  ;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Amdt  and  Pdzl,  'Kritisdie 
Ueberschau  der  deutschen  (jesetzgebung  und 
Rechtswissenschaft'  (6  vols^  1853-53).  In  1861 
he  removed  to  Heidelberg  University,  and  be- 
came a  privy  councillor  of  Baden,  actively 
forwarding  all  liberal  measures  in  the 
state.  Liberty  in  ecclesiastical  matters  he 
had  equally  at  heart ;  he  acted  several 
times  as  president  of  the  Protestanten- 
verein,  and  it  was  after  delivering  a  clos- 
ing speech  at  the  gener^  synod  of  Baden  that 
he  died  suddenly  at  Karlsruhe.  He  was  the 
author  of  valuable  histories  of  Ziirich  and  of 
the  Swiss  (Confederation  and  of  a  number  of 
works  on  law,  being  especially  an  authority  in 
international  law.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  in  1875-77  was  president  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Law  at  Ghent.  His  library  is  now 
possessed  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  at 
Baltimore.  Other  works  by  him  are  'Das 
modeme  Kriegesrecht'  (I860)  ;  'Das  modeme 
Volkerrecht'  (1868),  and  ^Dte  Lehr«  vom 
Staat'  (1875). 

BLUSHING,  a  sudden  reddening  of  the 
face,  neck  and  breast,  caused  by  a  rush  of  blood 
into  ihe  capillary  vessels  of  the  skin,  resulting 
from  a  temporary  vasomotor  paralysis.  A 
blush  is  excised  by  confusion  of  mind,  arising 
from  surprise  or  diffidence,  modesty  or  shame, 
or  consaous  guilt  and  aj^refaension,  showing 
the  influence  of  the  lasuons  and  emotions  on 
the  nervous  system  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Sudden  fear  and  apprehension  cause  the 
blood  to  rush  from  the  external  surface  to 
intenuit  organs,  leaving  the  bloodless  Hps  quite 
pale  and  the  whole  face  suffused  with  deathly 
pallor.  It  is  a  kind  of  inverse  blushing;  the 
one  being  a  sudden  flash  of  color  in  the  face, 
the  other  a  sudden  flash  of  paleness.  Consult 
Darwin,  'Expression  of  Emotions  in  Man  and 
Animals'  (London  1872):  Mitchell,  'About 
Dreaming  and  Blushing'  (Edinburgh  1905). 

BLt^THOEN,  bliit'g&i,  Aii^t  Edtiard 
Viktor,  (German  novelist:  b.  Zorbig,  near  Halle, 
4  Jan.  1844.  He  has  won  high  distinction  as  a 
writer  for  the  young.  Among  his  stories  for 
boys  and  girls  are  *Tne  Rogues  Looking  Glass' 
(1876);  *The  Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice' 
(1878),  and  with  these  is  to  be  classed  the  let- 
ter-press (verses)  of  O.  Pletsch's  'Picture 
Books.'  Of  novels  and  romances  he  is  author 
of  a  great  many;  for  example,  'The  Peace 
Breaker'  (1883);  'The  Step-Sister'  (1887); 
'Madame  the  Countess'  (1892);  'Die  Spiritis- 
ten'  (1903) ;  'Des  Peterie  von  Numberg' 
(1907),  and  'Mamma  kommt'  (1911). 

BLYDBN,  Edward  WUmot,  a  negro  au- 
thor: b.  Saint  Thomas,  West  Indies.,  3  Aug. 
1832;  d.  1912.  After  vainly  seeking,  in  1845, 
admission  to  some  college  in  the  United  States, 
he  went  to  Liberia  and  was  graduated  at  the 
Alexander  High  School,  of  which  he  afterward 
was  ^ndpal.  In  1880  he  became  president  of 
Liberia  College.  He  held  important  govern- 
ment positions^  and  was  commissioner  of  the 
Presbyterian  (renerat  Assembly  of  the  United 
States  in  1861  and  1880.  He  was  nroficient  in 
many  languages,  including  Latin,  (jredc,  Span- 
ish, Hebrew  and  AraUc.   He  publlsji^  ^LI* 
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beiia's  Offering'  (1873) :  <Froin  West  Africa 
to  Palestine>  (1873) ;  <The  Negro  in  Ancient 
History,)  ^Liberia,  Past,  Present  and  Future* 
(1869) ;  'Christianity,  Islam  and  the  Negro 
Race*  (1887)  :  'West  Africa  before  Europe* 
(1905) ;  (The  Three  Needs  of  Liberia*  (19«)  ; 
^African  Life  and  Customs'  (1908) ;  'The 
Problems  before  Liberia'  (1909). 

BLTTHB,    Herbert.     See  BAiutyuon, 

Uaitsice. 

BLYTHBVILLB,  Ark.,  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Mississippi  County,  65  miles  north  of 
Memphis,  on  the  Arkansas  Southern,  the  Frisco 
Lines  and  other  railroads.  Cotton  and  corn 
are  grown  extensively  in  the  vicinity.  The  city 
has  a  cotton  compress  and  also  manufactures 
hardwood  and  general  lumber.   Pop.  3^49. 

B*NAI  B'RITH,  b'nl  b'leth.  Independent 
Order  of,  an  association  of  German  Jews 
formed  in  the  United  States  in  1843.  Its  pur- 
pose is  the  moral  improvement  of  the  mem- 
bers. Its  organization  resembles  diat  of  the 
Free  Masons,  but  it  is  not  a  secret  society,  and 
has  no  elaborate  ceremonial.  The  organization 
has  since  been  established  in  Germany  and  in 
the  East.  In  1918  it  had  U  grand  lodges,  428 
subordinate  lodges  and  44,893  members.  The 
benefits  disbursed  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $563,422. 

BO,  or  BODHI  TREE,  the  pipul  or  sacred 
wild  fig  tree  (^ficus  religiosa),  under  which 
Buddha  is  traditionally  said  to  have  attained  en- 
lightenment and  perfect  knowledge.  A  bo-tree 
is  planted  near  each  Buddhist  temple,  and  one 
is  planted  on  the  graves  of  Singhalese  priests  at 
Kandy.  An  anaent  nine  story  temple  marks 
the  site  of  the  original  bo-tree  under  which 
Buddha  sat  at  Gaya  (ancient  Uruvda)  in  Be- 
har.  A  bo-tree  at  Anuradhapura,  80  mites 
north  of  Kandy,  is  said  to  date  from  288  B.C. 
and  to  have  grown  from  a  branch  of  the  moth- 
er tree  sent  from  Gaya  to  Ceylon  by  King 
Asoka.  It  is  visited  annualhr  by  thousands  of 
Buddhist  pilgrims  who  gather  its  leaves  as 
sacred  relics. 

BOA,  a  serpent  of  the  sub-family  Boina 
of  the  family  Boida  (q.v.) ;  specifically,  Boa 
constrictor. 

The  boas  include  the  largest  living  snakes, 
but  most  of  the  species  are  of  medium  or  small 
size.  Their  muscular  power  in  the  typical 
forms  is  very  great,  enabling  them  to  hang  sus- 
pended, almost  by  the  tafl  alone,  from  trees, 
and  to  seize  and  crush  pr^  to  death  by  swiftly 
coiling  around  it.  Most  oi  the  40  or  50  species 
in  the  sub-family  are  American,  but  some  small 
species  inhabit  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe, 
Africa,  Asia  and  Polynesia.  Several  of  the 
tropical  American  boas  are  huge  snakes,  the 
water-boa  (Euneetes  murintu)  occasionally  ex- 
ceeding 30  feet  in  length.  (See  Anaconda). 
They  attain  sexual  maturity,  however,  long  be- 
fore completing  their  growQi,  and  die  females 
bring  fordi  their  young  alive.  These  young 
snakes  are  completely  formed,  resemble  their 
parents  and  are  able  at  once  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  yet  do  not  for  some  time  wander 
far  from  the  mother.  The  American  boas  in- 
habit forests  and  climb  to  the  lower  branches 
of  the  trees,  where  they  seek  or  await  their  prey, 
usually  above  a  path.  There  the  serpent  swings 
■bout  in  the  ur  till  some  luckless  anbial 


I>roache$;  then,  suddenljr  rctinqiusliing  his 
tion,  he  seizes  the  victim  and  auk  his 
instantly  round  its  throat  and  chest  The  folds 
are  then  gradually  tightened  with  enormous 
force  and  speedily  induce  death.  The  animals 
thus  destroyed  by  the  larger  boas  are  sometimes 
as  large  as  tapirs,  deer  and  even  buUocics,  but 
ordinarily  much  smaller  mammals  and  birds. 
Having  crushed  and  rolled  its  prey  until  its 
bones  are  broken  and  it  is  compact«l  into  the 
form  of  a  sausage,  the  boa  tuces  it  into  its 
mouth  and  slowly  engulfs  it,  tfie  action  being 
facilitated  by  *  copious  flow  of  saKva;  but  there 
is  no  truth  in  the  reputed  preparation  of  the 
prey  by  a  covering  of  slime,  etc.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  an  animal  larger  than  a  cai^bara  or 
goat  could  be  swallowed,  even  after  crushing. 
The  process  of  digestion  is  slow,  and  while  it 
is  proceeding  the  serpent  is  inert  and  easily 
kilted  or  captured.  Experience  with  targe  ex- 
amples in  captivity  show  that  a  ftdl  meal  once 
in  six  months  or  so  seems  all  they  ask  or  need ; 
and  weeks  elapse  before  the  inmgestible  parts 
pass  out. 

.  Several  of  the  larger  species  are  well  known 
and  often  seen  in  menageries,  where  they  are 
easily  distinguished  by  the  dog-like  shape  of  the 
head  and  by  the  wdl-defined  patterns  of  the 
matldngs.  Tliese  are  exceedinRiy  handsome  in 
most  cases,  the  colors  being  yellow  buff,  chest- 
nut and  varying  browns,  set  off  by  black  and 
white ;  and  the  sldns,  which  may  be  tenned  into 
good  leather  with  the  scales  on,  are  of  high 
commercial  value  for  making  purses,  belts  and 
other  ornamental  articlies.  Among  the  best 
known  species  are  the  common  boa  —  the  Boa 
constrictor  proper  (for  that  term  is  ignorantly 
given  to  all),  which  is  one  of  the  lesser  forms, 
rarely  exceeding  10  feet  in  length.  Its  home  is 
the  re^on  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  rivers, 
and  it  IS  pale  brown,  with  a  chain-litce  series  ox 
dark-brown  markings  on  each  side  of  the  siune, 
enclosing  large  oblong-oval  spots,  and  a  series 
of  large  dark  spots  along  the  sides,  each  with  a 
U^ht  centre;  on  the  tail  the  markinos  become 
bnck-red.  Several  other  species  of  this  senus. 
some  much  larger,  inhat^t  South  and  Central 
America.  One,  the  imperial  or  rainbow  boa 
(Boa  or  Epicrattt,  cmchrts),  about  seven  feet, 
loi%  is  remarkable  ita  ^a^  although  in  the 
shade  it  appears  a  pale  brown  with  darker 
rings,  in  bn^t  sunshine  its  skin  shines  with 
marvelous  indescence.  It  is  called  aboma  in 
Mexico,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  serpent  ven- 
erated by  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  worshipped 
with  bloody  sacrifices.  Two  species  of  true 
boas  inhabit  Madagascar;  and  three  species,  all 
small  and  of  burrowing  habits,  are  to  be  found 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  One 
of  these  is  the  stubby  little  rubber-boa  or  'two- 
headed  snake*  (Charina  botta),  well  known  in 
California,  whidi  has  amazing  ability  as  a  con- 
tortionist. 

To  a  closely  related  genus  {Ennectes')  be- 
longB  the  gigantic  water-boa  whose  haUts  are 
almost  aquatic  (See  Anaconda).  Tree-boas 
(genus  Corallus)  are  confined  to  the  forests  of 
tropical  America,  except  one  species  in  Mada- 
gascar. They  are  long,  slender  serpents  of 
abnormal  habits,  lightmng-like  in  their  quick- 
ness in  catching  birds  and  naturally  savage  in 
disposition ;  the  color  is  brown  except  one 
bri^t-green  Brazilian  species.  Another  genus 
(jMhtmwra'^  has  a  few  species  that  dwell  in 
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the  West  Indies  and  Mexico,  and  are  occasion' 
ally  taken  in  Arizona  and  southern  California; 
and  small  boas  of  this  or  an  allied  sort  are  fre- 
quently brouf^t  into  our  ports  from  Cuba, 
tightly  coiled  about  btuches  of  bananas.  The 
genus  Eryx,  a>ntatiuiig  small,  active,  burrowina 
snake%  belongs  to  the  deserts  of  northern  Af- 
rica and  Asia  Minor. 

EUraST  IHGBBSWL. 

BOABDIL,  bfi-9b-del',  or  ABU-ABDUL- 
LAH, a'boo-abd-ool'^h,  last  Moorish  King  of 
Granada.  He  gained  the  throne  in  1481  by  ex- 
pelling his  father,  Mulei  Hassan;  but  being 
attaclKd  by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner.  His  father  having  resumed 
his  crown,  Ferdinand  set  Boabdil  at  liberty  and 
promised  to  assist  him  agsunst  his  father,  on 
condition  of  his  agreement  to  become  the  vassal 
of  Spain.  He  accepted  the  igncnninious  condi- 
tion and  his  father  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
Boabdil  was  not  permitted  to  reign  in  peace. 
By  his  tyranny  he  provoked  the  hostility  of  his 
own  subjects,  and  Ferdinand,  taking  advantage 
of  the  dissensions  which  prevailed,  laid  siege  to 
Granada.  The  Moors  made  a  v^nt  defense, 
and  were  pr^red  to  bury  themselves  under 
the  ruins  of  the  city,  but  Boabdil  cai»tulated 
and  retired  to  a  domain  of  the  Alpuiarras  as- 
signed him  by  the  victor  (1491).  When  on 
his  way  he  turned  round  to  take  a  last  look  of 
the  city  and  burst  into  tears.  *R^ht,  my  son,* 
exclaimed  his  mother,  Aixa,  who  was  standing 
by  him,  *weep  like  a  woman  for  the  throne 
which  you  had  not  the  spirit  to  defend  as  a 
man  and  a  king.*  The  spot  is  still  called  <£1 
Ultimo  Sosmro  del  Moro*  (the  last  sigh  of  Ae 
Moor).  (See  Granada).  Boabdil  soon  after- 
ward passed  into  Africa  and  fell  in  battle  while 
assisting  the  King  of  Fez  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
throne the  King  of  Morocco.  Consult  Dozy, 
'Spanish  Islam*  (London  1913),  and  Lane- 
Poole,  'The  Moors  in  Spain*  (New  Yotlc 
1886). 

BOADICBA,  more  correctly,  Boudicca, 
Queen  of  the  Iceni,  a  British  tribe,  inhabiting 
what  are  now  the  counties  of  (^mbrideeshir& 
Suffolk,  Norfolk  and  Hertfordshire.  She  died 
about  62  A.D.  The  celebrated  eardiworks  still 
extant,  known  as  the  Devil's  IMtch,  at  Nevrmdr- 
ket  heath,  and  at  Six-Mile  bottom,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  fortifications  of  this  tribe,  and 
perhaps  of  this  Queen,  against  the  Romans. 
She  was  a  contemporary  of  Nero,  and  was  a 
woman  of  remarkaole  character,  both^  for  firm- 
ness and  ability.  Her  husban<L  the  King  of  the 
Iceni,  Prasutagus,^  dying^  left  Nero  and  nis  own 
two  daughters  joint  heirs  to  his  great  wealdi, 
hoping  thereby  to  preserve  his  f  aimly  and  Idng- 
dom  from  the  rapacity  of  the  conquerors.  But 
immediately  on  his  death  his  kingdom  was 
taken  possession  of  hy^  the  Roman  centurions. 
For  some  real  or  imaginary  offense,  the  British 
Queen  was  publicly  scourged  by  the  execu- 
tioners, and  her  daughters  were  abandoned  to 
the  lust  of  the  slaves.  Sttmg  to  frenzy  by  this 
outrage,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  Roman  governor,  from 
that  part  of  En^and,  Boadicea  raised  the  whole 
militaty  force  of  her  barbarians,  and  bursting 
upon  the  Roman  colony  of  London,  reduced  the 
city  to  ashes,  and  put  to  the  sword  in  that  and 
nagfaboring  places,— of  Roman  citizens,  trad- 
ers, Italians  and  outer  subjects  of  the  empire,— 


at  least  70,p(X)  individuals.  Suetonius  lost  not 
a  moment  in  hurrying  to  the  scene  of  action, 
althou^  it  was  well  known  that  the  Queen  of 
the  Iceni  was  in  command  of  120,000  men,  • 
which  gradually  increased  to  230,000,  according 
to  Dion  Cassius,  while  he  could  bring  into  the 
field  in  all  less  than  10,000  soldiers.  It  is  true 
that  absolute  credit  cannot  be  given  to  state- 
ments of  prodigious  numbers,  such  as  the 
above,  but  at  all  events  the  disparity  of  force 
was  extraordinary.  The  legion,  posted  on 
heights,  where  its  flanks  and  rear  were  covered 
by  woods,  seems  to  have  received  the  attadc 
passively,  sheltered  from  the  missiles  of  die 
Britons  by  thdr  large,  oblong  bucklers,  imtil, 
when  the  darts  and  arrows  of  the  barbarians 
began  to  fail,  by  one  compact  charge  they  car 
ried  all  before  them.  They  spared  nothing; 
women,  children,  the  beasts  of  burden,  the  dogs, 
were  all  cut  to  pdeces.  It  is  said  tnat  80,000 
Britons  were  butchered  that  day,  while  of  the 
legionaries  only  400  fell,  and  about  as  many 
more  were  wounded.  It  is  believed  that  the 
action  took  place  not  far  from  Saint  Albans, 
Vemlamium,  a  Roman  colony,  which  at  the 
first  irruption  had  shared  the  fate  of  London. 
The  Queen,  seeing  that  her  cause  was  lost,  com- 
mitted suicide,  rather  than  submit  to  the  con- 
queror. The  victory  was  decisive  as  it  estab- 
hshed  Roman  authority  in  Britain.  Beaumont 
and  Fletdter's  play,  *Boadicea,*  is  founded 
upon  the  resistance  made  by  Boadicea  against 
Suetonius.  Boadicea's  story  is  well  known 
throu^  'the  poems  of  Cowper  and  TennysotL 
Consult  Tacitus,  *Agricola* ;  id.,  *AnnaIes* 
(Fumeaux's  ed.,  Oxford  1891) ;  Elton,  'Ori- 
gins of  English  History'  (London  1882)  ;  Hav- 
erfield,  'The  Romanization  of  Roman  Britain* 
(Oxford  1912);  Rhys,  'Celtic  Britain*  (Lon- 
don 1882). 

BOANERGES,  bo-^-nir'jaz,  an  appella- 
tion given  by  Christ  to  two  of  his  (Usciples,  the 
brothers  James  and  John,  perhaps  on  account 
of  their  fiery_  zeal.  Like  *Peter*  it  was  not 
given  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  the  Twelve, 
but  did  not  remain  in  use  as  did  'Peter.*  For 
further  explanations  of  the  term  consult  Bur- 
kin,  'Earliest  Sources  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,* 
and  Harris,  J.  R.,  'Boanerges*  (1913). 

BOAR,  Wild,  a  ferocious,  swift-footed 
species  (Sus  scrofa)  of  wild  swine,  made 
dangerous  by  its  extreme  courage  ^nd  superior 
strength.  It  is  found  in  marshy  forest-grounds 
of  Europe,  Asia  Minor  and  North  Africa. 
The  boar  is  much  larger  than  the  domesticated 
swine;  and  covered  with  short,  grayish-black, 
woolly  hair,  thickly  interspersed  with  stiff 
bristles,  assuming  the  form  of  a  crest  along  the 
spine.  The  great  tusks  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
formidable  weapons  in  youth,  but  later  become 
useless  by  curving  over  the  snout,  when  the 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  which  protrude  and  curve 
out  take  their  place  as  weapons.  The  boar  seeks 
its  food  at  night  and  feeds  on  roots,  ^ain  and 
small  anbuds,  birds'  eggs,  etc.  Besides  this 
qiecies,  several  otliers  exist,  notable  among 
which  are  Sus  viitatus  of  Asia  and  Africa,  Sus 
verrucosus  of  Java,  and  the  Celebes  and  Sus 
barbotus  of  Borneo,  No  species  of  the  genus 
Sus  are  natives  of  America  or  Australia.  Boars 
were  common  in  England  until  the  time  of 
Henry  II,  when  they  seemed  to  disappear  for 
the  time  bang,  reappearing  again  in  me  reign 
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of  Charles  I,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
raise  them  in  New  Forest.  It  resulted  in  fail- 
ure. Formerly  the  sport  of  hunting  this  animal 
■with  the  aid  of  great  dcKs  (boaraounds)  was 
the  favorite  amusement  of  the  nobles  of  France 
and  Germany,  but  is  now  rar^  followed  except 
in  a  few  estates  in  eastern  Europe^  where  the 
animal  is  preserved  for  the  purpose.  In  India, 
however,  the  chase  of  the  wild  boars  of  that 
country,  usually  called  *pig-sticking,'  is  still 
foremost  among  the  field-sports  of  the  Anglo- 
Indians.  Consult  Harting,  *  British  Animals 
Extinct  within  Historic  Times*  (London  1880). 
and  Johnston,  ^British  Mammals>  (ib.  1903). 

BOARD,  ibe  collective  name  applied  to  a 
number  of  persons  having  the  management, 
direction  or  superintendence  of  some  public 
or  private  ofHce  or  trust ;  often  an  office  under 
the  control  of  an  executive  government,  the 
business  of  which  is  conducted  by  ofHcers 
specially  appointed,  as  board  of  admiralty,  board 
of  trade,  etc. 

BOARD  OP  MBDIATION  AND  CON- 
CILIATION, United  States.  A  board  of 
cc»anussioners  created  by  act  of  Omgress  and 
approved  15  July  1913.  Its  purpose  is  to  settle 
1^  mediation  and  conciliation  all  controversies 
concerning  wages,  hours  of  labor  or  conditions 
of  employment  that  may  arise  between  any  car- 
riers engaged  in  tran^rtation  in  or  to  the 
United  States  and  their  employees.  The  com- 
missioner is  appointed  by  the  President  for  a 
terra  of  seven  years.  He  is  the  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  board,  which  consists  of  not  more 
than  two  other  ofHcials  aiq>ointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  any  case  where  an  interruption  gf 
traffic  is  imminent  and  fraught  with  serious 
detriment  to  the  public  interest,  the  board  may 
offer  its  services  to  the  respective  parties.  It 
is  also  required  to  bring  to  bear  its  best  efforts 
to  affect  conciliation  at  the  request  of  either 
party.  If  th^  cannot  come  to  an  agreemenL 
the  board  endeavors  to  induce  arbitration  and 
makes  arrangement  for  such  whenever  desired. 
The  office  is  independent  of  any  political  party. 
The  Department  of  Labor  (see  Labor,  Depart- 
ment of)  has  also,  through  its  secretary,  the 

flower  of  profering  means  of  conciliation  in 
abor  or  industrial  disputes  in  other  than  traffic 
arrangements. 

BOARDMAN,  Geor^  Dana,  American 
missionary :  b.  Livermore,  Me.,  8  Feb.  1801 ; 
d.  11  Feb.  1831.  He  studied  at  Waterville  Col- 
legt  (now  Coll^  University)  and  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  and  in  1825  was  ordained 
in  the  Baptist  Church.  In  1825  he  went  to 
India,  and  in  1827  to  Burmaj  where  he  labored 
assiduously  in  spreading  Christianity. '  The  mis- 
sion planted  by  him  became  the  central  point 
of  all  Baptist  missions  in  Burma.  His  widow 
married  the  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,  Consult 
King,  A.,  ^Memoir  of  George  Dana  Boardman' 
(Boston  1856). 

BOARDMAN,  Qeorge  Dana,  American 
clergjmian  and  author:  b.  Tavoy,  Briti^ 
Burma,  18  Aug.  1828;  d.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
28  April  1903;  son  of  the  American  Baptist 
missionary  of  the  same  name.  He  was  educated 
in  the  United  States,  graduating  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1852,  and  at  Newton  Thet^Mical  In- 
stitution in  1855.  He  was  pastor  at  Barnwell, 
S.  C;  afterward  at  Rochester,  N.  Y„  till  1864, 


when  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Philadelphia.  In  1899  he  established 
a  lectureship  at  the  Universi^  of  Pennsylvania, 
known  as  the  *Boardman  Foundation  in  Chrb- 
tian  Ethics.*  Besides  sermons  and  essa^  his 
chief  works  are  *  Studies  in  the  Creative  Wedc> 
(1878) ;  'Studies  in  the  Model  Prayer>  (1879)  ; 
<Epiphanies  of  the  Risen  Lord'  i\«f9)  ;  <Studies 
in  the  Mountain  Instruction'  (1880) ;  'The 
Kingdom*  (1899);  'The  Church'  (1901);  'The 
Golden  Rule'  (1901). 

BOARDMAN.  Richard.  English  mission- 
ary: b.  1738;  d.  Cork,  Ireland,  4  Oct.  1782.  He 
became  a  member  of  Wesleir's  conference  in 
1763,  and  volunteered  for  service  in  America  in 
1769.  He  preached  in  New  York  and  through 
the  Middle  States  till  1774,  and  theri,  returning 
to  England,  continued  his  itinerant  ministry.  He 
is  known  as  one  of  the  founders  of  Meduidism 
in  the  United  States. 

BOARDS  OF  BLBCnON.  See  Con- 
GBESs;  Elections;  Electoral  Qualifications. 

BOARFISH,  a  fish  (Capros  aper)  of  the 
family  Caproida,  found  off  the  southern  coast 
of  Europe.  The  body  is  small,  oval,  compressed 
and  carmine  in  color,  with  seven  transverse 
orange  bands  on  the  back,  and  has  a  long,  hog- 
like snout   The  flesh  is  held  in  small  repute. 

BOARHOUND.   See  HouHa 

BOAR'S  HEAD,  The,  a  tavern  in  East- 
cheap,^  London,  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of 
1666 ;  it  was  rebuilt  but  was  demolished  to  make 
way  for  an  approach  to  London  Bridge;  its 
site  is  now  occupied  by  a  statue  of  William  IV. 
The  inn  figures  in  Shakespeare's  'Henry  IV* 
and  ^Henry  V>  as  the  resort  of  Falstaff  and  his 
boon  companions. 

BOASt  bd^as.  Franz.  German- American 
ethnolonst:  b.  Mmden,  Westphalia,  9  July  185B. 
He  stumed  at  Heidelberg,  Bonn  and  Kiel  uni- 
versities, 1877-52 ;  traveled  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
1883-84;  was  assistant  in  the  Royal  Ethno- 
graphical Museum  in  Berlin,  and  privatdocent 
in  geography  at  the  university  in  lffi5-86,  when 
he  became  instructor  in  anthropology  in  Clark 
University.  In  1886-88  he  was  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  Science.  In  1899  he  be- 
came professor  of  anthropology  at  Columbia 
University.  In  1901  he  became  curator  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  In 
1907-08  he  served  as  president  of  the  American 
Anthropological  Society  and  in  1910  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Science.  He  has  spent  rtiuch 
time  among  various  American  Indian  tribes; 
took  part  in  the  Tesup  North  Pacific  Expedi- 
tion, ue  ^Reports'  of  which  are  edited  by  faim. 
His  published  works  include  ^Baffin  Land^ 
1885);  'The  Central  Eskimo'  (1888);  <In- 
ians  of  British  Columbia*  (1888-92)  ;  <The 
Growth  of  Children'  (1896)  ;  'Changes  in  Form 
of  Body  of  Descendants  of  Immigrants* 
(1911);  'Mind  of  Primitive  Man*  (1911)* 
'Kultur  und  Rasse'  (1913). 

BOAT,  a  term  now  indiscriminately  used 
for  sea  and  river  vessels  of  all  kinds,  but  more 
properly  applied  to  a  vessel  that  can  be  hauled 
up  on  or  launched  from  a  beach.  It  may  be 
propeled  by  oars,  sails,  steam  or  other  motive 
power.  From  the  earbest  ages  men  have  used 
buoyant  contrivances  to  float  them  across 
strewns  and  lakes.  The  primitive  log  or  mim* 
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ber  of  logs  lashed  together  to  form  a  raft,  or 
bundJes  of  brushwood  or  reeds  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  early  developed  into  the  parent 
of  modem  boats,  me  dug-out,  which  has  been 
found  in  association  with  Stone  Age  remains 
and  in  Swiss  lake  dwellings.  Bark  canoes 
and  widcerwork  frames  covered  with  aldns,  such 
as  the  coradc  of  the  ancient  Celts,  marks  a 
fordier  stage  of  development.  There  are  differ- 
ences in  the  ways  of  laying  on  the  planks  in 
the  modem  small  boat,  viz.,  the  planks  may  be 
laid  edge  to  edge  so  as  to  present  a  smooth 
exterior;  the  boat  is  then  said  to  be  carvel- 
built;  the  planks  may  overlap,  and  the  boat  is 
described  as  cUnker-built  Naturally  the  vari- 
ous ^rpes  of  boats  are  countless  in  number,  for 
tiuy  vary  in  every  part  of  the  worid  and  in  tiic 
same  port  for  everjr  different  c^s  of  work  and 
the  character  of  the  waters  on  which  they  are 
to  sail.  Some  are  needed  swift,  some  roomy, 
some  for  pleasure,  some  for  rough  weather; 
the  enumeration  is  endless.  They  are  usually 
dassed  for  racing  puraoses  as  open,  half-decked 
ud  decked  boats.  The  canoe,  punt,  skiff,  gon- 
dola, dingy  and  outrigger  are  used  on  smooth 
water  for  pleasure  and  racing.  The  boats  used 
by  watermen  vaty  greatly,  according  to  the 
locality.  Whalebdats  are  sharp  at  both  ends, 
and  may  be  steered  with  an  oar  or  ordinary 
rudder.  Lifeboats  are  provided  with  air  cham- 
bers which  render  them  self-righting  or  sdf- 
bailing,  or  both  combined.  The  f  ollowii^  boats 
are  used  in  the  United  States  navy  for  rowing 
and  sailing:  barge,  cutter,  whaleboat,  g^  and 
(bngy.  Steamer  and  motor-lxKits  are  also  used. 
The  cutter  type  includes  the  dingies  and 
launches  and  are  square-stemed.  bteamers 
resemble  cutters  in  build,  but  are  much 
heavier,  are  partly  decked  and  some  types 
have  Touttded  or  pointed  stems;  motor- 
boats  are  of  various  types.  Gigs  are  of. 
cutter  build,  but  are  longer,  narrower 
and  of  less  depth,  than  the  cotters.  They  are 
now  little  used.  Dingies  have  four  oars ;  cutters 
and  whaleboats  from  6  to  14;  gigs  about  6; 
and  launches  12  to  16.  Masts  and  sails  are 
supplied  to  be  used  when  occasion  requires  or 
offers.  Internal  combustion  engines  are  fast 
coining  into  gracial  use  for  the  propulsion  of 
all  ^rpes  and  sizes  of  boats.  Boats  are  single- 
or  douUe-banked,  as  they  have  one  or  two 
oars  to  a  thwart.  The  seats  for  the  crew  of 
a  boat  are  called  thwarts,  the  strip  on  which 
they  rest  Is  called  the  rising,  the  space  abaft 
the  after  thwart  the  stem  sheets,  that  forward 
of  the  first  thwart  the  fore  sheets,  the  spaces 
for  the  oars  the  rowlocks  and  the  rim  or  upper 
edge  of  the  boat  the  gunwale.  Race  boats  diner 
mudi  in  diape  friMn  other  boats;  having  only 
speed  in  view,  they  are  built  as  light,  narrow 
and  sharp  as  possible.  They  are  rowed  with 
from  two  to  12  oars,  and  are  from  15  to  70 
feet  in  length,  and  generally  not  more  than 
eight  inches  above  water.  The  two-oared 
boats  are  called  shells,  sculb  or  wherries ;  the 
larger  ones  sometimes  barges.  In  modern  war 
vessds  the  boats  are  rested  amidships  on  chocks 
or  skid  frames,  but  on  merdiant  and  passen^ 
steamships  boats  are  carried  at  the  davits. 
These  are  usually  curved  bars,  the  lower  ends  of 
which  rest  in  a  socket,  with  a  collar  around 
them  higher  up  near  the  ship's  rail.  The  upper 
Mocks  of  the  boat-falls  are  secured  to  the 
curved  ann  of  the  davit  and  die  kmer  blocks 


are  fitted  to  rings  in  the  boat  Mechanical 
davits  are  now  coming  into  use  on  the  larger 
ocean  steamships.  Every  sea-gotng  ship  is  by 
law  required  to  carry  a  specified  number  of 
boats,  according  to  the  tonnage.  Sea-going 
ships  carrying  ^mssengers  must  carry  lifeboats 
and  have  sufficient  boat  accommodation  for  all 
the  passengers  carried.  Owing  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  stowing  away  these  on  a  lai^  ship 
collapsible  boats  of  various  types  are  m  use, 
also  rafts  with  a  large  number  of  buoys.  See 
Lifeboat;  Rowing;  Ship;  Yacht, 

BOAT  CANALS.  See  Canals. 

BOAT-PLY  {Notonecta  qlauca),  an  aqua- 
hemi^terous  insect  which  swims  on  its  back; 
the  hind-legs  aptly  enough  resembling  oars,  the 
body  representing  a  boat;  hence  the  name.  It 
frequents  stagnant  waters,  swimming  rapidly  on 
the  surface,  but  diving  below  whenever  the 
water  is  disturbed.  In  color  it  is  gray  and 
black,  with  greenish  elytra  and  white  wings. 
The  small  insects  which  constitute  its  food  are 
devoured  in  very  large  numbers.  The  female 
usually  deposits  the  eggs  on  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  See  Watek  Bug. 

BOATBILL,  a  Sooth  American  heron 
{Cancroma  cochlearia),  having  a  remarkable 
bill,  suggesting  in  its  broad,  inflated  shape  an 
upturned  boat,  the  keel  of  which  is  represented 
W  the  ridge  of  die  culmen.  The  bird  is  about 
the  size  of  a  domestic  fowl,  but  with  shorter 
legs  than  most  of  the  herons.  Its  general  color 
is  reddish-gray,  with  black  and  white  markings. 
The  back  of  the  head  and  neck  are  covered 
with  elongated,  erectile  feathers.^  A  naked  gular 
pouch  hangs  beneath  the  lower  jaw.  Its  habitat 
13  in  Brazil  and  Guiana.  It  feeds  upon  worms, 
crabs  and  other  small  aquatic  animals  caught 
in  muddy  shallows.  Another  species  (Can- 
croma  zelendoni)  inhabits  Central  America. 
See  Heron. 

BOATSWAIN  BIRD,  or  MARLIN- 
SPIKB,  either  of  two  species  of  a  sea-wander- 
ing bird,  so  called  becanse  of  the  long,  pointed 

feathers  in  its  tail,  which  resemble  a  marlin- 
^ike,  the  boatswain's  bad{ze  of  office.  One  is 
the  skua-gull  {Stercorarius  parasiticus),  and  the 
other  a  tropic  bird  (q.v.). 

BOAZ,  a  wealthy  Bethldiemite,  who  took 
upon  himself  the  duty  of  providing  ior  Ruth, 
as  the  near  relation  of  Iter  dead  husband, 
Elimelech.  From  him  Jesus  Christ  waa  directly 
descended.  , 

BOB-WHITE.  See  Quail. 

BOBAC,  a  European  and  central  Asiatic 
gregarious  marmot  (Arctomys  bodoc),  resem- 
bling the  American  woodchuck  in  habits  and 
^pearance,  but  smaller. 

BOBADILLA,  b6-ba-derya,  Frandtco  de. 
Spanish  soldier:  d  29  June  15Q2.  He  was 
CMnmander  of  the  Order  of  Calatrava  and  in 
the  year  1500  he  was  selected  as  a  commissioner 
to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  new  Spanish 
colony  of  Hispaniola,  and  especially  into  the 
complaints  ^which  had  been  made  against  Uw 
administration  of  Columbus  (q.v.).  He  was 
entrusted  with  unlimited  powers,  which  he  im- 
mediatdy  exercised  by  arrestm^  Columbus, 

?ntting  him  in  chains  and  sending  him  to  Spain, 
[e  next  abolished  the  regulations  which  had 
been  enacted  by  Columbus,  and  indulged  the 
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colonists  in  all  tke  exc»ses  of  power,  attd,  above 
all,  in  boimdltss  oppression  of  the  natives.  The 
unexpected  outrue  upon  the  most  noted  man 
of  the  time  excited  general  indifmation  in  Spain, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  national  dishonor.  Or- 
ders were  accordingly  sent  for  the  recall  of 
Bobadilla,  and  when  Columbus,  now  reinstated 
in  his  honors  and  emoluments,  made  his  fourth 
landing  in  Hispaniola  on  29  June  1502  the  fleet 
bearing  Bobadilla  and  other  enemies  of  Colum- 
bm  started  for  Spain.  A  fearful  tropical  hurri- 
cane wredced  die  -ships,  and  Bobadilla  perished. 

BOBBIN,  a  reel  or  other  similar  contriv- 
ance for  holding  thread  or  yam.  It  is  often  a 
qrlindrioal  piece  of  wood  with  a  flange,  on 
which  thread  is  wound  for  making  lace;  or  a 
spool  with  a  flange  at  one  or  both  ends,  in- 
tended to  have  thread  or  yarn  wound  on  it. 
and  used  in  spinning  machinery  (when  it  is 
slipped  on  a  spindle  and  revolves  therewith) 
and  in  sewing-machines  (applied  within  the 
shuttle).  Bobrans  are  usually  manufactured  fay 
means  of  automatic  machinery. 

BOBBINET,  a  lace,  with  a  hexagonal  eye- 
let, manufactured  by  machinery,  in  imitation  of 
the  lace  made  on  a  pillow.    See  Laczi. 

BOBBIO,  Italy,  small  town  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Pavia,  37  miles  northeast  of  Genoa, 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  witli  an  old  cathedral,  and 
formerly  a  celebrated  abbey  founded  by  Saint 
Columbanus  in  612,  in  the  library  of  whjch  was 
a  famous  collection  of  manuscripts,  made 
known  to  modems  by  Niebuhr  and  others,  now 
divided  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Ambrosian 
Libraiy  at  Milan.  The  population  of  the  com- 
mune IS  about  5,000. 

BOBOLI    (b5'b6-le)    GARDENS,  the 

pounds  of  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence,  planned 
in  1550  under  the  patronage  of  Eleanora  of 
Toledo  and  the  direction  of  the  sculptor  Tri- 
bolo.  They  contain  many  fine  statues  and  the 
Isoletto  fountain,  designed      Jean  de  Bologne. 

BOBOLINA,  b&-b6-ie'iia,  Greek  heroine: 
d.  1825.  Her  husband  Mras  put  to  death  at  G^n- 
stanttnople  in  1812  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  and 
Bobolina  vowed  revenge.  At  the  beginning  of 
1821  she  fanned  the  flames  of  insurrection 
among  the  Greek  population  in  Turkey,  equipped 
at  her  own  expense  three  ship^  henelf  tanng 
command  of  one  bearing  her  fug,  as  admiral, 
and  giving  the  o^ers  to  competent  captains, 
while  her  two  sons  fought  against  the  Turks 
on  land.  In  September  1821  she  attended  the 
siege  of  Tripolitza,  to  meet  the  Peloponnesian 
leaders  there  assembled.  She  put  her  ships  at 
the  disposal  of  the  government  and  maintained 
the  blockade  of  Nauplia  for  14  months,  until 
the  Turks  were  forced  to  capitulate.  She  then 
proceeded,  with  a  small  Gredc  fleet,  which  was 
entrusted  to  her  charge,  to  the  coasts  of  Morea, 
and  during  the  sie^e  of  Uonemvasia,  when  one 
of  her  nephews  lost  Ins  life,  she  did  not  even 
waste  ont;  hour  upon  him,  but  ouietly  drawing 
a  cloak  over  his  body,  avenged  his  death  hy 
continuing  to  bombard  the  city.  After  the  war 
she  lived  with  her  brothers  at  Spezzia.  In  1825 
her  house  was  attacked  by  the  friends  of  a 
young  lady  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
dishonored  by  some  member  of  her  family,  and 
she  was  killed  by  a  rifle  shot  fired  one  of 
the  assailants. 


BOBOLINK,  an  oriole  of  the  family 
/c/ertrfff.  found  in  plaiasi  prairie-lands,  meadows 
and  cultivated  &Ms  tbrot^iout  uie  entire 
United  States,  except  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
male  is  7.7  inches  lon^,  its  tail  taking  up  fully 
half  of  its  length.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
blackbirds  and  other  orioles  by  its  pointed  tail- 
feathers,  long  middle  toe  and  variegated  plum- 
age. The  male  has  two  distinct  sets  of  plumagi^ 
a  summer  or  breeding  dress,  and  a  winter  one. 
Tbc  former  dress  is  lustrous  black,  widi  the 
neck,  scapulars,  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts 
buff,  inclining  to  ochraceous  on  the  neck,  and 
ashy  on  the  tail;  the  latter  is  sunilar  to  that  of 
the  female,  who  is  protectively  clothed  m  much- 
streaked  ydlowish-brown  neutral  tints;  tiie 
young  of  both  Kxtt  also  resemble  her,  until 
the  young  males  reach  maturity.  The  gay 
summer  dress  of  the  male,  especially  the  black 
part,  is  due  to  the  blade  marg^  upon  the 
featners  that  cnne  in  with  die  spring  renewal 
of  plumage.  These  ed^  wear  away,  and  thus, 
as  the  season  advances,  the  tvownish  centres  of 
the  feathers  are  gradually  revealed.  The  song 
of  the  male  is  a  varying  melody,  an  incessant 
outipour  of  ecstatic  music,  in  which  one  detects 
distinctly  enunciated  the  word  *bob-o-link.*  Its 
excited  manners  are  as  peculiar  as  its  scuig, 
iriiich  often  bubbles  out  ot  hs  beak  as  it  flutters 
and  dances  in  mid-air.  As  the  summer  advances 
and  the  plumage  changes,  die  song  diminishes, 
and  final^  ceases  altogether. 

Their  nests  consbt  of  grasses  neatly  and 
skilfully  entwined,  and  ingeniously  hidden 
among  the  stems  and  leaves  of  plants,  and  are 
guarded  carefully  and  most  jealously  by  the 
male^  whose  exuberant  pride  in  the  four  or  five 
dull-white,  flecked  and  marUed  eggs  is  remarie- 
able.  The  bobolink  goes  m  summer  as  far  north 
as  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  but  is  most 
plentiful  in  the  Northeastern  Stales,  where  it 
renders  good  service  by  the  destruction  of  in- 
sects and  their  larvae.  It  begins  to  migrate 
soudiward  in  August,  and  assembles  in  nuge 
flocks  in  early  autumn  in  the  great  wild-rice 
marshes  that  border  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
bays  and  tiieir  rivers,  where  they  fatten  on  tiie 
wild  rice,  and  are  shot  in  vast  numbers  for 
market,  under  the  name  of  'reedbird.*  Later 
in  the  season  these  birds  advance  southward 
and  assail  the  cultivated  rice  plantations,  where 
they  are  known  as  rice-birds  and  would  ruin 
the  crops,  partly  \w  eating,  but  mainly  by  break- 
ing the  stalks  and  shaking  out  the  gram,  were 
tiiey  not  constantly  killed  or  scared  away  by 
thousands,  by  men  and  bo^fs  who  are  empk^red 
to  shoot  them.  On  their  return  from  the 
tropics  in  the  spring  they  also  attack  the  young 
plants.  In  consequence  of  this  necessary  per- 
secution in  the  rice  fields  the  species  has  b«n 
seriously  diminished  of  late  years,  and  bobolinks 
are  becoming  rare  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Ontario.  On  account  also  of  their 
beauty  and  powers  of  song,  many  are  caught, 
caged  and  sold  in  the  bird-stores. 

BOBORYKIN,  bS-bo-rfkin,  Piotr  Dmi- 
trievich,  Russian  man  of  letters  (novelist, 
playwright,  scientist,  actor,  etc.) :  b.  Nizhni 
Nov^rod,  15  Aug.  1836.  After  having  received 
in  his  grandfather's  home  a  most  careful  pre- 
liminaiy  education  under  competent  instructors, 
he  attended  the  courses  in  chemistry,  medicine 
uid  law  at  the  Univeruty  of  Kazan.  After 
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having  comjSitd  and  translated  several  books  on 
chemistry  and  physiology  he  left  Kazan  and 
came  to  Saint  Petersburg  (1661)  with  the  inten- 
tion of  dedicating  his  efforts  to  Mlts^Ures, 
While  still  a  student  he  wrote  three  dramasi 
*Ftotaaer,>  <Rabyanck>  (^ChildM,  ^Odnodo- 
retz>  (^Freeholders ;  Ac  last  of  which  was 
puUisbed  in  the  Biblioteka  dlya  ekteniva  (i.e., 
"The  Library  for  Reading*).  But  BcHMi^kin 
tried  many  other  Belds,  and  when,  after  having 
inherited  from  his  Rrandfather  a  vast  fortune, 
he  bought  and.  edited  the  Biblioteka  dlya 
chteniya,  published  a  great  number  of  novels, 
short  stones,  etc.,  so  that  lus  collected  works 
foftn  a  Ubraty  of  some  80  volumes  compactly 
printed  on  400  pages  each.  It  was  in  this 
periodical  that  appeared  his  novels  'Put- 
Dorogu>  (»On  the  Way*)  and  ^Zemskiya  Sily* 
( *  Earthly  Powers ' ) .  When  the  magazine 
ceased  to  exist  (in  1865)  Bobor^dn  went  abroad 
and  spent  about  10  years  in  Vienna,  Paris,  Lon- 
don and  Italy,  from  where  he  sent  to  the 
periodicals  at  home  a  great  number  of  critical 
studies^  theatrical  reviews,  etc.  His  love  for 
dramatic  art  prompted  him  to  publish  (1872) 
his  *Teatralnoe  lsfcustvo>  (^Theatrical  Art>), 
which  earned  him  a  great  fame.  But  his  prin- 
cipal field  was  the  contemporary  novel.  En- 
dowed with  unusual  leisure  and  enriched  with 
an  enormons  encyclopadic  knowledge,  he  wrote 
more  than  30  novels,  amon^t  which  the  fol- 


'Doctor  Tzibulka*,  *Ir  Novikh>  (*From 
Amongst  the  New'),  etc.  All  his  novels  excel 
in  keen  observation  and  have  a  fluid  style.  He 
has  often  drawn  the  portraits  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  in  Petrograd,  Moscow,  Nov- 
gorod and  foreign  towns  with  sudi  an  accuracy 
that  one  could  easily  recognize  them  if  one  had 
ever  met  diem.  But  it  would  be  exacting  too 
much  from  a  writer  like  Boborykin  if  one  ex- 
pected to  find  in  his  numerous  vrorka  any  deptti 
of  perception  such  as  one  encotmters  in  Tolstoy 
or  DostoyevskL  He  is  a  photo^piier  of  char- 
acters rather         a  master  painter. 

BOBRUISK,  b6-brod'«sk,  Russia,  a  forti- 
fied town  in  the  government  of  Minsk,  on  the 
right  t»nk  of  the  navigable  Beresina,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Bobruisk,  108  miles  southeast 
of  Minsk,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail. 
By  steam  navigation  it  is  connected  with  sta- 
tions on  the  Dnieper  and  the  Beresina.  It  has 
a  departmental  college  and  a  military  hospital. 
It  has  manufactures  of  iron  and  flour,  and  its 
commerce  consists  in  ex]K>rt$  of  timber  and 
grain.  The  place  was  fortified  by  Alexander  I, 
and  in  1812  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
French,  and  the  defenses  were  extended  by 
Nicholas  I,  who  raised  it  to  the  position  of  a 
fortress  of  the  first  rank.  In  1902  an  extensive 
conflagration  nearly  destroyed  the  town. 

BOBS,  a  nickname  given  by  English  sol- 
diers to  the  late  Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts 
(qv.). 

BOCAUE,  bo-kow-9,  PhiJippines,  a  town 
in  the  province  of  Bulacan,  Luzon,  situated  a 
few  miles  east  of  Manila  Bay,  near  the  city  of 
Bulacan,  and  near  the  railroad  line.  Pop.  8,438. 

BOCCACCINO,  b6k-ka-che'n&  Boccac- 
cio, Italian  painter:  b.  Cremona  1460;  d.  1S1& 


Few  details  of  his  life  are  known.  He  came 
under  the  influence  of  Mantegna  and  in  his 
school  in  Cremona  numbered  Benvenuto  Garo* 
falo  among  bis  pupils.  In  1497  he  ^nted  a 
senes  of  frescoes  in  Sunt  A^iostino  in  his  na- 
tive ci^,  but  he  is  better  known  hy  his  frieze 
in  tlie  cathedral.  This  represents  me  birth  of 
the  Virgin  and'  various  incidents  in  her  life. 
Among  his  paintings  are  ^Marriage  of  Stunt 
Catharine,'  m  the  Venice  Academy;  *Vir^ 
and  Two  Saints,'  in  San  Quirilo,  Cremona,  and 
a  *Holy  Family,'  in  the  Louvre,  Paris.  Sev- 
eral works  formerly  attributed  to  Perugino, 
Pinturicchio  and  Garofalo  are  now  ascribed  to 
Boccaccino.   He  committed  suidde. 

BOCCACCIO,  bOk-kach'&,  dovanni. 
Italian  novelist:  b.  1313,  in  Paris  or  Florence; 
d.  Certaldo.  21  Dec.  1375.  His  family  was 
originally  of  Certaldo.  but  his  father  being  en- 
gaged m  commerce,  removal  to  Florence, 
where  he  amassed  w<^th  and  filled  several  im- 
portant public  offices.  Veiy  early  in  life  Gio- 
vanni displayed  a  remarkable  aptitude  for 
learning,  ana  before  he  was  seven  years  old 
composed  verses  with  perfect  facili^.  He  was 
placed  under  the  care  df  an  eminent  master, 
Giovanni  da  Strada,  but  his  father  having  de- 
termined on  a  commerdal  career  for  his  son 
removed  him'  from  his  tutor  before  his  Latin 
course  was  completed,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  arithmetic 
j^renticed  him  to  a  merchant,  with  whom  he 
remained  six  years.  His  master  finding  that 
he  profited  nothing,  although  he  made  in  his 
company^  several  commercial  journeys,  finally 
in  despair  sent  him  back  to  his  fatfae;',  and 
was  accustomed  to  re^rd  him  as  a  very  nar- 
row-minded youth.  His  father  discovering 
that  his  son  would  never  make  a  merchant, 
thought  that  his  studious  habits  might  serve 
him  in  the  legal  profession.    But  the  law 

f roved  as  distasteful  as  commerce,  and  the 
ather,  finding  that  the  law  had  little  attrac- 
tion for  Giovanni,  forced  him  to  return  to 
commerce  and  fix  his  readence  in  Naples. 
The  Kiiof,  Robert  of  AnjotL  a  friend  and  pa- 
tron of  Petrarch,  was  greatly  devoted  to  liter- 
ature and  thus  drew  to  nis  court  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  of  Italy.  Boccaccio  was  well 
acquainted  with  Giovanni  Barrili,  a  man  of 
erudirioi^  and  Paolo  of  Perugia,  the  King's 
librarian,  and  excited  by  their  example  and 
encouragement,  he  entirely  abandoned  com- 
merce and  gave  himself  up  to  the  pursuit  of 
learning.  His  father  gave  his  consent  only 
on  the  condition  that  he  should  study  the 
canon  law,  and  although  a^inst  his  disirasi- 
tion,  he  applied  himself  to  it  for  s<»ie  time, 
took  his  doctor's  degree  and  after  that  found 
himself  more  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  passion 
for  poetry,  while  at  the  same  time  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  higher  branches  of  philosophy, 
astrolf^,  then  a  favorite  study,  and  to  the 
fathers  of  the  Church.  He  remained  eig^t 
years  in  Naples  and  during  his  stay  there  was 
filled  with  desire  of  distinction  by  the  visit  of 
Petrarch  on  his  way  to  Rome,  where  he  had 
been  decreed  the  honor  of  the  laurel  crown. 
Boccaccio  marked  with  delist  the  splendid  re- 
ception given  to  Petrarch^  his  examination  of 
three  days,  his  noble  oration  and  the  applause 
wbidi  followed,  but  was  far  more  pleased  in 
after  years  to  make  the  acquaintance  ^  the  , 
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illustrious  poet,  with  whom  be  fonned  a  Ufe 
friendship.    Boccaccio  was  natural^  fond  of 

Sy  company  and  fell  in  love  with  the  Princess 
ary,  itle^tiniate  daughter  of  Kins  Robei% 
and  half-sister  of  the  celebrated  Joanna  of 
Naples.  She  was  married  to  a  Neapolitan 
gentleman,  but  at  once  ardently  returned  Boc- 
caccio's love  and  became  his  avowed  mistress. 
At  her  instance,  he  composed  his  romance  of 
^11  Filocopo^  and  'L'Amorosa  Fiammetta,*  in 
the  tatter  of  which  his  lady,  under  the  name 
of  Fiammetta,  bewails  the  loss  of  Famphito, 
siq>posed  to  represent  himself.  The  *Filocopo> 
is  not  sldlfutty  constructed  and  is  filled  with 
spectres  and  visions  of  every  kind  and  the 
powers  of  darkness  are  summoned  before  the 
reader  to  account  for  its  scenes  and  incidents. 
Yet  it  contains  passages  of  that  wondrous 
grace  and  vivacity  afterward  so  signally  dis- 
played in  the  ^Decameron,*  and  touches  of 
human  nature  in  which  die  whole  character  is 
pictured  in  a  single  sentence.  While  thus  em- 
ployed at  Naples  be  was  suddenly  summoned 
to  Florence  by  the  illness  of  his  father.  His 
separation  from  the  Princess  Maiy  appears 
to  have  affected  both  .lovers  with  violent  sor- 
row, and  it  was  only  by  the  composition  of 
the  romance  of  ^Ameto*  that  he  could  console 
liimself  during  his  absence.  His  father's  re- 
covery and  marriage  set  him  again  at  liberty 
to  return  to  the  favors  of  bis  adored  princess. 
He  was  not  only  happy  from  his  connection 
with  the  Princess  Mary,  but  possessed  the 
favor  of  Acciajuoli,  who  had  great  power  in 
Naples,  and  even  the  regard  of  Queen  Joanna 
herself.  It  is  asserted  on  respectable  author- 
that  many  of  the  most  licentious  passages 
in  the  < Decameron*  were  written  in  conform- 
ity, with  the  taste  and  by  the  command  of  the 
Queen.  His  father  died  in  1350,  leaving  a  son 
^  his  wife,  Bice  dei  Bosticchi,  who  was  also 
daid,  to  the  care  of  Boccaccio.  The  poet 
faithfully  attended  to  his  trust,  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  Petrarch,  the  latter's  example 
ana  influence  began  very  shortly  to  act  upon 
the  mind  of  his  youn^r  friend,  who  from  the 
date  of  their  friendship  commenced  to^tnm  his 
thouj^ts  more  from  Kcentious  pleasures  to 
purer  fame.  Being  now  permanently  settled 
m  Florence,  Boccaccio,  by  Petrarch's  advice, 
began  to  take  some  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
state.  His  motives  were  appreciated,  however, 
and  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Padua,  to 
invite  Petrardi  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
university.  Several  other  missions  followed 
and  in  April  1353  he  took  part  in  one  to  Pope 
Innocent  vl,  the  papal  court  then  reuding  at 
Avignon.  In  the  same  year  was  published  his 
*Decameron>  or  *10  Days'  Entertainment,* 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  works  of  genius 
ever  written,  and  which  after  the  lapse  of  five 
centuries  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the  purest 
specimens  of  Italian  prose,  as  an  inexhaustible 
repository  of  wit,  beauty  and  eloquence,  al- 
thou^  unhapmly  marred  with  licentious  de- 
scriptions, wnife  occupied  with  these  TOpular 
compositions,  Boccaccio  did  not  lose  sight  of 
higher  pursuits  in  literature.  Like  Petrarch 
he  was  a  devoted  collector  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts and  a  diligent  student  of  the  classics. 
On  one  occasion  EJoccaccio  visited  Monte  Cas- 
sino,  within  whose  monastery  be  knew  many 
works  had  been  collected,  which  had  escaped 
the  ravages  of  the  barbajiana,  but  foand,  to 


his  amazement,  that  they  were  snffercd  to  rot 
in  a  damp  loft  eiqnsea  to  the  weather,  and 
that  frequently  when  the  monks  were  in  want 
of  money,  they  took  some  of  the  manuscripts, 
obliterated  the  writing;  replaced  it  by  copjnng 
on  the  parchment  some  part  of  the  ntual,  and 
then  sold  the  new  productions  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  neighborhood.  To  such  collectors 
as  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  and  to  the  latter 
pre-eminently,  the  world  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  the  rescue  of  maay  of  the  great 
classic  woria  which  otherwise  jrould  have  been 
irretrievably  lost  In  1359  the  author  o£  the 
'Decameron*  visited  Petrarch  at  Milan,  con- 
versed with  him,  as  he  informs  us,  at  great 
length  on  the  subjects  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion,  and  determined  to  devote  himself  more 
seriously  to  holy  studies.  This  resolve  re- 
ceived additional  stimulus  in  1362  from  a  sin- 
gular circumstance.  A  monk  from  the  Car- 
musian  monastery  at  Siena  came  to  viut  him, 
saying  that  he  was  charged  widi  a  message  to 
him  from  Father  Petroni,  who  on  his  death- 
bed, although  he  had  never  seen  Boccaccio, 
declared  that  he  knew  him  in  spirit,  and  com- 
missioned the  monk  to  exhort  him  to  repent- 
ance. In  order  to  prove  the  truth  ot  his 
words,  the  monk  told  Boccaccio  of  a  circum- 
stance in  his  Ufe  which  the  poet  thoi^t 
known  only  to  himself.  So  great  was  we 
effect  of  this  warning  that  he  detemuned  to 
abandon  poetry,  sell  his  libraiy  and  lead  a  life 
of  penance  and  meditation.  With  this  view  he 
wrote  to  Petrarch,  supposing  that  his  sudden 
purpose  would  meet  with  kindred  enthusiasm, 
but  his  friend  answered  in  a  strong,  common- 
sense  letter,  ipstructing  him  to  receive  the 
warning  to  repentance  but  informing  him 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  selling  his 
books  or  abandoning  his  studies.  Boccaccio 
accordingly  wrote  in  a  strain  altogether  free 
from  his  former  one,  while  he  assumed  the 
ecclesiastical  habit  and  applied  himself  to  the^ 
ology.  With  disinterested  generosity  a  largu 
jkart  of  his  means  was  dissipated  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Greek  manuscripts,  his  emissaries  vis- 
iting many  parts  of  Europe  to  procure  them. 
His  fortune  was  thus  gradually  unpaired,  and 
toward  the  decline  of  life  he  found  himself 
poor  and  deserted  by  all  hu  friends,  except 
the  noble-minded  and  constant  Fetrardi. 
That  great  poet  wished  his  friend  to  take  up 
his  abode  with  him,  but  Boccaccio  preferred 
independence,  and  declined  the  offer,  although 
he  visited  Petrarch  whenever  he  found  an 
opportunity.  In  1363  he  was  invited  to  Naples 
by  the  grand  seneschal  Acdajuoli,  but  was  so 
hurt  by  his  cold  reception  that  he  soon  left 
Mid  went  to  Venice  to  meet  Petrarch.  On  re- 
turning to  Florence  he  found  its  turbulent 
state  of  society  tn  little  accordance  with  his 
wish  of  retirement,  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
a  little  cottage  in  Certaldo,  in  the  vale  of  Elsa, 
dear  to  him  as  the  birthplace  of  his  family. 
From  this  retreat  he  was  soon  summoned  1^ 
the  chief  dtizens  of  Florence  to  undertake  an 
embassy  to  Urban  V  at  Avignon,  and  repair- 
ing to  the  papal  court  he  experienced  the  most 
flattering  reception.  He  was  again  sent  to 
Urban  in  1367,  after  the  pontiff  had  removed 
to  Rome,  when  the  character  of  Boccaccio 
had  so  changed  from  his  former  looseness 
that  he  was  characterized  hy  the  bishop  of 
Florence  as  one  in  whose  purity  of  faiui  he 
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bad  the  utmost  confidence.  He  was  now  hon- 
ored by  the  Fiorentine  magutrates  with  a 
professorship  founded  in  memory  of  I^nte, 
for  the  b^ter  explication  of  the  'Divina 
Cotnmedta.)  His  lectures  commenced  in  Oc- 
tober 1373  and  continued  until  his  death, 
which  was  doubtless  hastened  by  the  demise 
of  Petrarch  10  months  before  his  own.  In 
eloquent  language  he  bewailed  his  loss.  Boc- 
caccio wrote  numerous  woHcs  in  Italian  and 
Latin,  and  hoth  in  prose  and  poetry,  few  of 
vbaiA  are  referred  to  at  the  presoit  day;  his 
great  fame  rests  upon  the  ^  Decameron.^  In 
these  hundred  tales  of  love,  displaipng  the 
most  wonderful  fertility  of  invention,  the 
reader  is  perpetually  delishted  with  the  beauty 
of  the  narrative  and  the  variety  of  the  scenes, 
whether  of  intrigue  wit  or  pathos  —  no  two 
stories,  nor  even  tneir  introductions,  resem- 
bling each  other.  The  author's  fondness  for 
involvinjE  friars  in  every  imaginable  scene  of 
mischier  and  ludicrous  mishap  created  great 
scandal  to  the  Church,  and  his  famous  romance, 
the  _  10th  novel  of  the  sixth  day,  in  which 
"Friar  Onion  promises  some  country  people 
to  show  them  a  feather  from  the  wing  of  the 
angel  Gabriel,  instead  of  which  he  finds  only 
some  coals,  which  he  tells  them  are  the  same 
that  roasted  Saint  Lawrence,"  drew  dowm  die 
solemn  anathema  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
"Hie  editions  of  the  ^Decameron*  are  almost 
innumerable  and  translations  exist  in  all  the 
languages  of  Europe.  The  earliest  editions 
are  extremely  rare  and  of  that  of  Valdarfer 
in  1471,  only  one  cojjy  is  known.  Boccaccio's 
poem,  'II  Teseide*  is  written  in  the  otfava 
rima,  of  which  he  is  usually  considered  as  the 
inventor,  and  is  the  first  Italian  poem  which 
presents  a  specimen  of  the  ep<^ee.  Chaucer 
borrowed  from  this  poem  his  'Knight's  Tale,' 
and  Shakespeare  a  part  of  his  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.'  The  great  English  dramatist 
has  alsoy  in  some  measure,  availed  himsdf  of 
Boccacao's  'Decameron,'  as  in  'Cymbeline' 
and  'All's  Well  that  Ends  Well.'  With  all 
his  faults,  we  may  consider  Boccaccio  one  of 
the  great  revivers  of  learning  and  a  benefac- 
tor to  mankind,  as  well  as  wortl^  of  the  third 
place  in  that  ^reat  triumvirate  with  Dante  and 
Petrarch,  *which  renders  the  14th  century  so 
splendid  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  literature.* 
<See  Decameron).  Consult  Cochin.  'Boccac- 
cio, ftudes  italiennes'  (1890) ;  Hutton,  E., 
'Giovanni  Boccaccio:  A  Biographical  Study' 
(New  York  1910) ;  Symonds,  'Giovanni  Boc- 
caccio as  Man  and  Author*  (1895);  consult 
also  complete  edition  of  Boccaccio's  works  t:^ 
Moutier  (Florence  1827-^34);  and  the  'De- 
cameron, '  expurgated  edition  1^  Fornadari 
(Florence  1900). 

BOCCAGE,  bok-kazh,  Marie  Anne  Kqnet 
du  (Le  Page),  French  poetess:  b.  Rouen,  22 
Nov.  1710;  d.  there,  8  Aug.  1802.  She  was  ed- 
ucated in  Paris,  in  a  nunnery,  where  she  mani- 
fested a  love  of  poetiy.  Her  first  published 
work,  a  poem  on  the  mutual  influence  of  the 
fine  arts  and  sciences,  appeared  in  1746  and 
nined  the  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Rouen. 
She  next  attempted  an  imitation  of  'Paradise 
Lost,'  in  six  cantos;  then  of  the  'Death  of 
Abel* ;  next,  a  tragedy,  'The  Amazons' ;  and  a 
poem  in  10  cantos,  called  'The  Columbiad.' 
Madame  du  Boccage  was  praised  by  her  con- 
temporaries with  an  extravagance  for  which 


only  her  sex  and  the  charms  of  her  person  can 
accotmt  Forma  Vemts,  arte  Mmerva,  was  the 
motto  of  her  admirers,  among  whom  were  Vol- 
taire, Fontenelle  and  Clairaut.  There  is  a 
gnat  deal  of  entertaining  matter  in  the  letters 
which  she  wrote  on  her  travels  in  England  and 
Holland.  She  was  a  member  of  the  academies 
of  Rome,  Bologna,  Padua,  Lyons  and  Rouen. 
Many  of  her  works  have  been  translated  into 
En^sh,  Spanish,  German  and  Italian. 

BOCCANBRA,  b6k-ka-n5'rL  Simone, 
first  Doge  of  Genoa;  d.  1363.  He  was  bom 
of  an  illustrious  noble  family,  but  early  took 
part  with  the  democratic  party  and  gained 
CTeat  popularity  by  undertaking  the  defense  of 
the  people  a^inst  the  nobles.  During  a  com- 
motion caused  by  tihe  severity  with  which  Philip 
of  Valois<liad  punished  a  mutiny  on  board  some 
Genoese  ^lleys  in  the  service  of  France,  the 
people  wished  to  appoint  Boccanera  their  abbi, 
an  office  which  appears  to  have  been  similar  to 
that  of  the  tribunes  at  Rome.  Boccanera  de- 
clined to  accept,  on  the  ground  that  his  noble 
birth  would  not  allow  him  to  become  a  plebeian 
magistrate.  The  excuse  only  made  the  people 
more  determined  to  place  him  at  their  head  and 
as  he  would  not  be  abb{  they  b)r  acclamation 
hailed  him  doge.  During  his  administration  he 
successfully  combated  the  various  factions  and 
secured  a  (Jenoese  triumph  over  the  Moors  of 
Spain,  the  Tartars  and  the  Turks.  The  office, 
thus  introduced  into  Genoi  for  the  first  time 
in  1339,  was  exercised  by  Boccanera  till  1344, 
when  the  ascendency  of  a  faction  opposed  to 
him  obliged  him  to  abdicate  and  retire  to  Pisa. 
He  afterward  regained  the  office  in  13545,  and 
had  held  it  for  seven  years,  when  his  enemies 
succeeded  in  destroying  him  by  poison. 

BOCCHBRINI,  h5k-4Ea-re'iie,Liiici,ItaUan 
composer  of  instrumental  music:  b.  Lucca,  14 
Jan.  1740;  d.  Madrid,  28  May  1805.  He  received 
his  first  instruction  m  music  and  on  the  violon- 
cello from  his  father  and  the  Abb£  Vanucci, 
music-master  of  the  archtnshop.  He  further 
improved  himself  in  the  art  at  Rome,  and  after- 
ward went,  with  Filippo  Manfredi,  his  friend 
and  countryman,  to  Spain,  where  he  met  with 
but  mdifferent  patronage  and  latteriy  suffered 
greatly  from  indigence.  Previous  to  1797  the 
King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  II,  m*o 
was  a  great  lover  of  the  violoncello  and  ad- 
mired Boccherini's  compositions,  had  paid  htm 
a  pension  on  condition  of  his  sending  him 
yearly  some  of  his  quartets  and  quintets.  The 
compositions  which  Boccherini  puMishwl  him- 
self consist  of  symphonies,  sextets,  quintets, 
quartets,  trios,  duets  and  sonatas  for  the  violin, 
violoncello  and  pianoforte.  He  never  composed 
anything  for  the  theatre;  and  of  church  com- 
positions we  find  but  one,  his  'Stabat  Mater.> 
'The  adagios  of  Boccherini  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  me  connoisseurs  and  the  despair  of  the 
composers  of  his  time.  He  may  be  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  minor  Haydn,  and  he  was  the  first 
who  wrote  instrummtal  quartets,  of  which  all 
the  parts  are  obbligatOf  and  determined  the  true 
character  of  this  speaes  of  music.  His  melo- 
dies are  more  hi^ly  esteemed  in  England, 
France  and  Spain  than  in  (iermany.  C^msult 
Ceru,  D.  M.,  'Cenni  intomo  alia  vita  e  le  opere 
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BOCCONIA.  or  PLUMB  POPPY,  a 
genus  of  four  or  6ve  species  of  plants  of  the 
family  Papavtracea.  a.  cordata,  a  native 
of  Japan  and  China,  is  the  only  species  of 
special  merit.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial  herb  with 
brge  leaves  similar  to  those  of  bloodroot,  and 
small,  usually  pinkish  apetalous  flowers  borne 
in  large  terminal  panicles  rising  like  spires 
from  four  to  eight  feet  above  the  dense  foliage. 
Where  known,  it  is  a  favorite  in  borders  and 
shrubberies  and  is  also  largely  used  upon  lawns 
for  its  remarkable  appearance.  It  is  vety  much 
sought  bees,  and  should  prove  a  valuable  bee- 
f orase,  since  it  will  thrive  almost  anywhere.  It 
is  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  divisions  of  the 
root  and  bv  suckers.  If  set  in  rich  soil  the 
idants  will  attain  the  greatest  size  '  and 
attractiveness. 

BOCHART,  bo-shar  Samuel,  French  di- 
vine: b.  Rouen  1599;  d.  Caen,  16  May  1667.  He 
studied  philosophy  and  Geology  at  Sedan,  vis- 
ited England  and  Leyden,  and,  returning  to 
France  about  1628,  became  Protestant  minister 
of  Caen,  a  post  which  he  held  till  his  death. 
He  achieved  fame  as  a  controversialist  in  his 
dispute  with  the  Jesuit  Veron,  from  which  the 
latter  withdrew  after  an  11  days'  contest,  and 
an  account  of  which  he  publi^ed.  His  next 
work,  'Geographia  Sacra^  added  so  much  to  his 
reputation  that  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  in- 
vited him  to  Sweden,  in  which  journey  he  had 
for  his  traveling  companion  the  celebrated 
Huetius.  afterward  bishop  of  Avranches. 
Bocharts  next  great  work  ts  entitled  'Hiero- 
zoicon,  or  an  Account  of  the  Animals  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.'  It  was  scarcely  completed 
when  its  distinguished  author,  while  addressing 
the  academicians  of  Caen,  was  struck  with 
apoplexy  aad  died  abnost  instuitaneoosbr.  Be- 
sides die  work  above  mentioned,  he  wrote  sev- 
eral others,  amon^  which  is  a  ^Letter  to  Dr. 
Morleyj'  written,  it  is  said,  at  the  request  of 
King  Charles  II,  in  which  he  discusses  the 
theological  controversies  of  the  day.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  still  standards  on  the  subjects 
of  wUch  they  treat. 

BOCHB,  8  name  employed  with  the  sig- 
nification German,  especially  German  soldier, 
hy  the  Allies  in  France  in  1914-17,  and  given 
currency  everywhere  through  the  widely  pub- 
Ushed  descriptions  of  the  campaigns  of  the 
European  War.  It  came  to  express  war- 
engendered  hatred  of  the  Teutons,  but  is  never- 
thdess  not  a  war-creation.  On  the  contrary, 
for  many  years  before  the  war  it  had  beai 
^first  in  the  form  Atboche)  a  familiar  part  of 
me  Parisian  popular  vocabulary.  Alboche  may 
be  called  a  'telescope  word;*  like  autobus 
(auto-moiMc  and  omni-bus  joined  in  a  stifle 
word  of  convenient  brevity).  By  analogous 
telescoping  the  Parisians  made  Alboche  out  of 
Allemand,  the  French  word  for  German,  and 
caboche,  slang  or  cant  for  *head*  (Low  Latin 
boscia).  It  was  speedily  shortened  to  bocbe  or 
Boche,  and  is  a  strildng  example  of  onoma- 
topccia,  the  veiy  sound  of  the  word  expressit^ 
French'  estimates  of  the  invaders'  character  and 
giving  to  that  one  syllable  vitalitj'  that  is  in- 
dependent of  etymological  association.  Consult 
Paris  Figaro  (10  April  1915);  London  Spec- 
tator (4  Sept.  1915) ;  Literary  Digest  (New 
York,  6  Nov.  1915,  p.  1012). 
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BOCHEK,  bo'shi,  Maxune,  American 
mathematician:  b.  Boston,  2&  Au^.  1867.  He 
vns  educated  at  Harvard  and  Gottingen  and 
became  instructor  1891,  assistant  professor  1894^ 
and  professor  of  mathematics  in  Harvard  1904; 
1908-10  he  was  president  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society.  His  published  works  in- 
clude 'Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra^  (1907)  ; 
*  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Integral  Ec|ua- 
tions'  (1909) ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  < Annals  of  Mathoiatica,^  of  the 
<  Transactions  >  of  the  American  Mathematkal 
Society,  and  collaborator  on  the  'Encydopftdie 
der  mathematiscbea  Wissensdiaften.> 

BOCHNIA,  bo  H'n«-a  Austria,  town  in  the 
government  of  Lemberg,  Galieia,  near  ^e  Rata, 
25  miles  east-southeast  of  Cracow.  It  is  toler- 
ably well  built,  with  several  churches,  a  gym- 
nasium, a  grammar  and  other  schools  and  a 
board  for  the  reflation  of  mines  and  salt 
works.  The  salt  mmes  here  employ  500  persons, 
and  yield  15,000  tons  per  annum.  It  is  the 
seat  of  thriving  industries  and  trade.  Pop.  of 
judicial  district  47,^7,  including  3,000  Jews. 

BOCHUM,  boH^oom,  Prussia,  town  in  the 
government  of  Amsberg,  province  of  West- 
phalia, five  miles  east-northeast  of  Essen  and 
between  20  and  30  miles  northeast  of  Dfissel- 
dorf.  It  is  on  the  railway  from  Dortmund  to 
Duisburg,  and  has  important  iron,  steel  and 
coal  mining  industries.  It  contains  several 
churches,  a  school  of  mining  and  metallurgy, 
a  »rmnasium  and  theatre.  Among  its  indus- 
trial establishments  arc  steel  works,  iron  foun- 
dries, tin  and  zinc  factories,  carpet  factories 
and  paper  roofing  manufactories.  The  water- 
works are  municipal  prx^rty  and  the  town 
has  a  modem  sewa^  system.  The  government 
is  vested  in  a  mimicipal  council  of  24  members 
who  elect  an  executive  board  of  seyen.  Pop. 
136^916. 

BOCK,  Jerome,  German  botanist,  better 
known  under  his  Latin  name  of  Cragus:  b. 
Heidesbach  1498;  d.  Hambach  1554.  He  was 
a  schoolmaster,  and  then  a  physician.  Bock 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  founders  of 
modem  botany;  he  was  the  first  who  en- 
deavored to  form  a  natural  botanical  arrange- 
ment. He  is  the  author  of  a  ^Hettal  of 
German  Plants.* 

BOCK,  Karl  Ernst,  (German  anatomist :  b. 
Leipzig  1809;  d._1874.  He  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Polish  revolution  he  went  to  Warsaw,  where  he 
acted  as  hospital  ^ysician,  first  in  the  Polish 
service  and  later  m  the  Russian.  In  1839  he 
was  elected  extraordinary  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig.  His  title  to  fame  rests  chiefly 
on  his  'Handbook  of  Human  Anatomy.^ 

BOCK  BEER,  a  strong  beer,  the  first 
drawn  from  the  vats  in  the  spring,  when  the 
winter's  brew  of  h^er  beer  is  broached.  See 
Bees  Brewing. 

B&CKLIN,  birk-nn,  Arnold,  Swiss 
painter:  b.  Basel,  16  Oct.  1827;  d.  1901.  He 
studied  at  thp  Diisseldorf  Academy  and  also 
at  Brussels,  Paris  and  in  Italy,  devotii^ 
himself  mostly  to  landscape  painting.  A  con- 
tract to  decorate  the  dining-hall  of  a  villa  sum- 
moned him  to  Hanover;  in  1856  he  went  to 
Munich,  where  Count  Schadc  became  his  patron. 
In  1858  he  became  teacher  in  tb<  art  scnopi  at 
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Weimar;  in  1S66-71  he  was  in  Basel;  in  1871 
he  returned  to  Munich  and  lived  also  m  Zurich 
and  Florence.  He  is  in  the  first  rank  of  land- 
scape painters,  showing  a  real  poetic  power  and 
wealth  of  coloring,  yet  his  most  poetical  con- 
ceptions in  landscape  painting  are  often  marred 
by  the  fig[ures  introduced.  Among  his  most 
notable  pamtings  are  ^Venus  Reposing^ ;  *Pan 
in  Uie  Rushes,'  now  in  the  Munich  Gallery: 
^Castle  by  the  Sea  Surprised  by  Corsairs' : 
<VUla  1^  the  Sea> :  and  <The  Isles  of  the 
Blessed,*  in  National  Gallery,  Berlin.  Among 
public  art  collections  the  Scnaclc  Gallery,  Mu- 
nich, has  the  largest  number  of  Bocklin's  works. 
He  is  weU  represented,  however,  in  the  Basel 
Museum  and  the  Freiherr  von  Heyl  collection, 
Darmstadt.  But  very  many  of  his  best  works 
are  privately  owned  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land. Consult  Brockhaus,  Hemrich,  'Arnold 
B6cklin>  (Le'quis  1901)  ;  Ldirs.  (Arnold  Bock- 
lin,  ein  Leitfadien  zum  Verstandnis  sdner 
Kunst'  (Munich  1897);  Ostini,  in  'Ktinstler 
Monographien>  (Bielefeld  1904) :  Wiutem- 
bcrger,  'Arnold  Bocklin'  (Berlin  1912). 

BOCLAND,  BOCKLAND.  or  BOOK- 
LAND,  one  of  the  original  English  modes  of 
tenure  of  manor-land  which  was  held  by  a 
short  and  simple  deed  under  certain  rents  and 
free  services.  It  is  contrasted  with  folcland,  or 
land  held  by  customary  law  and  without  written 
title.  Bocland  differea  from  most  other  forms 
of  tenure  in  that  it  derived  all  its  qualities  and 
incidents  from  the  charter  creating  it.  Every 
tenure  of  bocland  might  be  different  from 
every  other  as  to  alienability,  heritability,  etc, 
Cionsult  Digby,  'Introduction  to  the  History  of 
the  Laws  of  Real  Property*  (4th  ed,  Oxford 
1892) ;  Pollock,  <The  Land  Laws>  (London 
1887)  ;  Pollock  and  Maitland.  'History  of  Eng- 
lish Law*  (2d  ed.  Boston  1939)  j  Kemble, 
'Anglo-Saxons* :  Stubbs,  'Constitubonal  His- 
tory of  England.* 

BOCOCK,  Thomas  S.,  American  politi- 
cian: b.  Buckingham  County,  Va.,  1815;  a.  Ap- 
pomattox County,  Va.,  6  Aug.  1891.  He  was 
graduated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College,  pursued 
the  study  of  law  and  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar  p'ractised  law  at  Appomattox  Court-House, 
Va.  He  was  a  member,  for  several  years,  of 
the  \^rginia  house  of  delegates  and  was  attor- 
ney for  the  State  in  1845-46,  being  elected  in 
the  latter  year  a  representative  in  the  30th  Con- 
gress on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  sat  for 
seven  successive  terms  until  the  Ordinance  of 
Secession  was  enacted.  In  1861  he  was  elected 
to  the  Confederate  Congress  and  s[)eaker  of 
the  Confederate  House  of  Representatives  on 
its  permanent  organization,  18  Feb.  1862. 

BOCQUILLON-WILHEM,  hd'kA'yoh' 
ve'ian,  Guillaome  Louis,  French  musician:  b. 
Paris  1781;  d.  1842.  As  superintendent  of 
music  in  the  public  schools  (1835),  and  in  the 
tmtversities  (1838),  from  the  classes  he  then 
institnted,  together  with  worldngmen's  evening 
classes  later,  arose  the  Orphion  and  the  French 
system  of  oioral  societies.  He  was  a  pu^il  of 
tne  Paris  Conservatoire,  composed  music  to 
Biranger*s  lyrics,  and  was  author  of  several 
valuable  textbooks  on  singing. 

BOCSKAY,  bSchTcd-?,  Stephen,  Hun- 
garian national  leader:  b.  1556;  d.  1606.  He 
was  educated  at  the  court  of  the  B4thorys.  In 
1604,  when  the  Emperor  Rudolf  11  attempted  to 


suppress  Protestantism  In  Hungary,  a  rebellion 
bFofce  out,  and  Bocskw  joined  the  malcontents 
and  became  their  leader.  He  was  well  sup- 
ported by  the  people,  drove  back  the  Emperor's 
troops  and  was  made  Prince  of  Transylvania. 
In  1606  he  concluded  the  Peace  of  Vienna  witib 
the  ^peror,  and  this  secured  religious  free- 
dom to  Hungary  for  a  long  time.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  Bocskaj'  was  poisoned  by  his  chan- 
cellor. Consult  5zilag]d,  'Monumenta  Com- 
itialia  Regni  Transylvaniae*  (Budapest  1879). 

BODE,  Boyd  Henry,  American  philos- 
opher: b.  Ridott.  IlL,  4  Oct.  1873.  A  graduate 
ot  Yankton  College,  South  Dakota,  and  Ph.D. 
of  Cornell  University  (1900),  he  was  assistant 
professor  of  phi]oso[^y  at  the  Universify  of 
Wisconsin  until  1909,  when  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  professor  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Phil- 
osophical Association  and  was  vice-president  of 
the  Western  Philosophical  Association,  1911- 
12.  He  is  author  ot  'An  Outline  of  Lwic* 
(1910). 

BODB,  Wd%  Johann  Bhlert,  German  as- 
tronomer :  b.  Hamburg,  19  Jan.  1747 ;  d.  23  Nov. 
1826.  He  gave  the  first  public  proof  of  his 
knowledge  by  a  short  work  on  the  solar  eclipse 
of  5  Aug.  1766.  The  approbation,  which  this 
received  encouraged  him  to  greater  labors,  and 
in  1768  appear»l  his  'Introduction  to  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Stariy  Heavens*  (Uth  ed., 
1858).  In  1772  the  Berhn  Academy  diose  him 
their  astronomer,  and  10  years  after  he  was 
made  a  member  of  that  institution.  His  best 
works  are  lus  'Astronomical  Almanac*  (com- 
mencing 1774)— a  work  indispensable  to  every 
astronomer,-^  and  his  la^e  'Celestial  _  Atlas* 
in  20  sheets,  in  which  the  industrious  editor  has 
given  a  catalogue  of  17,240  stars  (12,000 
more  than  anv  former  charts).  In  1825  he  was 
released,  on  his  own  wish,  from  his  duties  in 
the  Academy  of  Science  and  the  observatoiy  in 
Berlin.  His  ^ace  was  filled  Professor 
Encke.  Uis  emi»rical  law  as  to  the  distance  of 
the  planets  is  well  knowa   See  Bote's  Law. 

BODE,  WUhelm  Yoa,  German  art-critic 
and  ardueo1<mst :  b.,  Ka1v6rde,  Brunswick,  10 
Dec.  1845.  He  first  intended  to  become  a  law- 
yer, but  was  so  attracted  by  the  arts  that  he 
renounced  this  idea  and  took  up  the  study  of 
archaeology  in  Beriin,  CxSttingen  and  then  in 
Vienna.  In  1872  he  became  an  assistant  at  the 
Royal  Museum  of  Berlin,  in  the  department  of 
Christian  plastics,  havingthe  directorship  in 
it  conferred  on  him  in  1880.  He  had  already 
given  proof  of  his  remarkable  ability  to  build 
up  a  collection  both  in  his  own  department  and 
in  tfiat  of  paintings.  In  1890  he  was  advanced 
to  the  position  of  director  of  the  Picture  Gal- 
lery, a  place  that  he  has  since  continued  to 
fill  with  great  distinction.  Bode  was  made 
privy  councillor  in  1909  and  was  elevated  to 
the  hereditary  nobility  in  1914.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  die  academies  of  Amsterdam,  Berlin  and 
Munich.  He  acts  in  at  least  an  advisor^r  capac- 
ity for  numbers  of  other  art  institutions  in 
(jermany,  and  his  labors  have  gone  so  far  afiejd 
as  to  include  the  cataloguing  of  the  bronzes  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Moi^n.  His 
word  is  almost  law  among  German  art-lovers 
and  the);  have  responded  times  without  num- 
ber to  his  appeals  for  support  when  important 
art  objects  have  come  on  Uic  market — to  go 
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almost  inevitably  to  the  «nrichin(ir  of  the  na- 
tional museums.  An  idea  of  die  breadth  of  his 
attainments  may  be  gained  from  the  titles  of 
the  authoritative  works  he  has  published  on 
such  subjects  as  'Studies  in  the  History  of 
Dutch  Painting'  (1883) ;  his  editing  of  the  4th 
to  8th  editions  of  Bnrckhardt's  *Qcerone' ; 
<Donatcllo  in  Padua>  (1883) ;  'Italian  Sculp- 
tors of  the  Renaissance'  (1887);  'Rembrandt' 
(with  Hoffstede  de  Groot  1897-1900),  and 
'Rugs  and  Carpets  of  the  Near  East  in  Andeat 
Times>  (1901). 

BODBNSTSDT,  bd'd£n-st2t,  Friedrich 
BIftrtin  von,  Giennan  poet  and  miscellaneous 
writer:  b.  Peine,  22  April  1819;  d.  1892.  He 
studied  at  (jottingen,  Munich  and  Berlin,  and 
became  tutor  to  the  young  Prince  GalHtzin  at 
Moscow.  In  Moscow  he  made  excellent  trans- 
lations of  poems  by  Pushkin,  Kazlov  and  Ler- 
montov  (1843).  HavioK  obtained  an  educa- 
tional appcuntment  at  Tmis,  he  pursued  Ori- 
ental studies  under  a  Tatar  teacher,  Mirza- 
Schaffy.  Later  he  published  a  work  on  the 
peoples  of  the  Caucasus  (1848)  and  'A  Thou- 
sand and  One  Days  in  the  East'  (1849-50), 
which  were  very  successful.  In  1854  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Slavic  at  Munich  and 
in  1858  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Old  Eng- 
lish. He  subsequently  was  theatrical  director 
at  Meiningen  and  traveled  and  delivered  lec- 
tures in  the  United  States  in  1^1.  Among  the 
best  of  his  poetical  works  are  the  'Songs  of 
Mirza-Schany,'  purporting  to  be  translations 
from  the  Persian  but  really  original,  which 
have  passed  through  more  than  150  editions. 
A  continuation,  'Aus  dem  Nachlass  des  Mirza- 
Schaffy'  (1874),  was  less  successful.  He  pub- 
lished translations  from  Marlowe,  Ford,  Web- 
ster, and  other  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare, 
tiKuslated  Shakespeare's  'Sonnets>  and,  viik 
other  writers,  joined  in  a  new  translation  of 
Shakespeare's  dramatic  works  (9  vols.,  1866- 
72).  Consult  his  autobiographical  'Erinne- 
rungen  aus  meinem  Leben' ;  Baker,  'Literary 
and  Biographical  Studies*  (London  1908) : 
Stem,  'Stuoien  zur  Litteratur  der  (^enwart* 
(Dresden  1S95). 

BODE'S  LAW.  an  eropirica!  law  formu- 
lated by  the  German  astronomer  Bode  (q.v.) 
to  give  the  arithmetical  relation  subsisting  be- 
tween the  distances  of.  the  planets  from  the 
sun.  It  may  be  thus  stated:  Write,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  row  of  fours,  and  under  these  place 
a  geometrical  series  txsinnit^  with  3  and  in- 
creasing by  the  ratio  of  2,  patting  the  3  under 
the  second  4,  and  by  addition  we  have  the  series 
4,  7,  10,  etc.,  which  gives  nearly  the  relative 
distances  of  the  planets  from  the  suil 
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Thus,  if  10  be  taken  as  the  distance  of  die 
earth  from  the  sun,  4  will  give  that  of  Mercury, 
7  that  of  Venus,  and  so  forth.  The  actual 
relative  distances  are  as  follows,  making  10  the 
distance  of  the  earth : 
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Close  as  is  the  correspondence  between  tiie  law 
and  the  actual  distances,  no  i^sical  reason  has 
been  given  to  account  for  it,  although  there  is 
little  room  for  doubt  that  such  exists.  Kepler 
was  the  first  to  perceive  the  law,  and  Bode 
argued  from  it  that  a  planet  misht  be  found 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter  to  fiU  up  the  am 
that  existed  at  the  time  in  the  series.  The 
discovery  of  the  planetoids  has  proved  the  cor^ 
rectness  of  this  prediction. 

BODIB,  or  BODY«  ISLAND,  Va..  an 
island  of  sand  in  Dare  Ounty,  between  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  Albemarle  and  Roanoke 
sounds.  The  sand  shifts  often  and  inlets  from 
the  ocean  appear  and  disappear.  There  is  a 
lighthouse  with  a  first-class  light  on  the  island, 
in  lat.  35'  49"  N.  and  long.  75^  33'  W.  and  155 
feet  above  sea- level. 

BODIBRON,  b&-dl-e'r5n.  a  fish  (HexO' 
grammtu  tagocephalus)  of  Puget  Sound,  similar 
to  the  rock-trout  but  having  Krecnish-colored 
flesh.  The  Indians  of  Cape  Flattery  term  it 
boregat   See  RocK-TSoirr. 

BODIN,  bO-dfin,  Jeub,  Fr«nch  scholar  and 
innovator  in  economic  and  poUtical  theory:  b. 
Angers  1530;  d.  Laon  1596.  He  studied  law 
in  Toulouse  and  after  a  lectureship  in  that 
then  notable  school  attempted  without  distin- 

fiished  success  the  practice  of  law  in  Paris, 
his  he  presently  abandoned  for  political  and 
economic  study,  lightened  by  the  favor  of 
Henry  III,  wim  whom  he  was  for  a  time  in- 
timately associated,  as  afterward  with  the 
King's  brother,  the  Due  d'Alen^on,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  England  in  his  suit  for  the 


serious  significance  was  the  'IMscours  sur  les 
causes  de  I'extr^me  chert^  qui  est  aujourdhui 
en  France'  (1574).  This. was  an  enlightened 
contribution  to  the  theory  of  prices,  a  matter 
to  which  he  recurred  in  the  sixth  book  of  lus 
most  notable  work,  *The  Republic,'  and  in  a 
refutation  of  the  assertion  of  Malestroit  that 
there  had  been  no  rise  in  prices  for  thr^  cen- 
turies, the  'Responsio  ad  paradoxa  Males- 
tretti,*_  wMch  contains  tite  first  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  revolution  in  prices  during 
the  16tfi  century  and  treats  sanely  of  the  rela- 
tion of  money  to  prices  and  to  wages.  He 
showed  here  that  the  amount  of  money  in  a 
land  is  no  gauge  of  its  wealth  and  was  among 
the  first  to  see  the  futility  of  prohibiting  the 
export  of  gold  and  silver.  In  1576  Bodtn  was 
made  king's  attorney  and  elected  a  member  of 
the  Third  Estate  for  the  States-C^eral  at 
Blois.  Here  he  defended  brilliantly  freedom 
of  conscience,  under  very  difficult  conditions, 
resisting  both  clergy  and  nobility  in  their  de- 
sire to  enforce  conformity.  He  also  resisted 
the  desire  of  the  King  for  authority  to  alien- 


book  often  reprinted  and  regarded  amne  as 
entitling  its  author  to  rank,  with  Anstotle  and 
Montesquieu,  among  the  greatest  of  political 
philosophers.  'The  Republic,'  though  chimsy 
in  arrangement  and  inexact  in  citation,  was  the 
first  attempt  since  Aristotle's  'Politics'  to  build 
a  complete  system  of  political  science.  Note- 
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worthy  is  the  constancy  with  which  the  hi^^wr 
aims  and  purposes  of  society  are  kept  in  view. 
He  dectai^  paUic  finance  to  be  *the  sinews 
of  the  state*  and  showed  enlightened  ideas  on 
taxation  and  in  the  defense  of  the  right  of 

Jrivate  property  against  the  Utopian  theory  of 
[ore.  Governmental  intervention  in  trade  and 
commerce  was  approved.  The  study  of  the 
effect  of  climate  on  society  and  government 
was  novel  and  influenced  Montesquieu.  In 
government  he  thou^t  the  will  of  the  people 
should  find  orderly  expression  but  that  the 
sovereign  should  be  'absolute  and  subject  to 
no  law.*  Findiiw  on  a  visit  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  in  1S81  that  <The  Republic'  was 
known  mere  only  in  a  bad  Latin  version,  he 
published  a  translation  of  his  own  in  1586i 
That  he  was  not  wholly  above  the  grosser 
superstition  of  his  time  appears  from  me  be- 
lief in  witchcraft  shown  in  his  ^D^onoraanie 
des  sorciers'  (1580).  He  declared  for  the 
League  in  1589,  for  Heniy  IV  in  1594  and  died 
of  the  plague  in  1596.  He  left  unpublished  a 
'Colloquium  Heptaplomeron,'  first  printed 
1847,  a  conversation  between  a  Catholic,  Lu- 
dieran,  ZwWlian,  Jew,  Mohammedan,  Epi- 
curean and  Tneist,  lot^ng  to  the  widest  toler- 
ance consistent  with  public  morals  and  the 
national  well-being.  Consult  Barthilemy, 
'fitude  sur  J.  Bodin>  (Paris  1876) ;  Dunning, 
^Political  Theories  from  Luther  to  Montesquieu* 
(New  York  1905),  and  Foumol,  *Bodin.  pr^ 
oicesseur  de  Montesquieu*  (Fans  1896). 

benjaiiih  W.  Wills. 
BODKIN.  (1)  an  instrument  used  by 
women  of  ancient  times  to  fasten  tiie  hair,  worn 
at  the  back  of  the  head;  it  was  commonly  em- 
ployed by  the  priests  of  Cybele  and  by  the  fe- 
male characters  in  Greek  plays.  The  peasant 
girls 'of  Naples  still  wear  a  form  of  bodldn, 
often  of  silver;  (2)  a  sharp  instrument  for 
piercing  holes  in  cloth;  (3)  a  blunt  instrument 
wiA  an  eye,  for  drawing  tape,  etc,  throned 
hems ;  (4)  a  small  tool  used  by  printers. 

BODLB,  or  BODDLE.  a  copper  coin 
f  onner^r  current  in  Scotland,  of  Ac  value  of 
two  ^pennies  Scotcii,  or  the  sixth  part  of  an 
English  penny.  It  is  said  to  have  been  so  called 
after  a  mintmaster  named  Bothwell  of  the 
time  of  C3iarles  11,  when  these  coins  were  first 
issued. 

BODLEIAN,  b6d-le'9D.  LIBRARY,  the 
public  library  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  so 
called  from  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  (q.v.)  who  re- 
stored it  toward  the  close  of  the  i6th  century, 
many  of^  the  previous  collections  oi  books  and 
manuscripts  having  been  destroyed  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  Besides  restoring  the 
building  and  providing  a  fund  o£  $10,000  for 
the  purchase  of  books,  he  presented  a  collec- 
tion which  was  valued  at  $50,000^  and  left  an 
estate  for  the  maintenance  of  officers  and  for 
keeping  the  library  in  repair.  For  the  govern- 
ment of  the  library  he  drew  up  certain  statutes, 
which  were  afterward  incorporated  widi  those 
of  the  university.  The  library  was  first  opened 
to  the  public  8  Nov.  1602.  The  liberal  example 
of  Bodley  was  soon  followed  by  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  wno  presented  part  of  the  Portuguese 
bishop  Osorius'  library,  which  had  been  captured 
by  Essex  in  1596,  shortly  after  the  expedition 
a^inst  CZadiz.  After  the  death  of  Bodley,  the 
Ekr\  of  Pembroke  added  a  valuable  collection 
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of  Greek  manuscripts  procured  by  Baroccio,  a 
Venetian.  At  Uiter  dates  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  the  ^learned  Selden,»  Gough 
the  antiquary,  and  Archbishop  Laud  made  do- 
nations of  valuable  Greek,  Oriental  and  Ger- 
man manuscripts  to  this  magnificent  library. 
The  library  of  the  Hebrew  scholar  pppenheiuL 
rich  In  rabbinical  lore,  a  great  collectiou  of 
Eastern  manuscripts,  of  early  editions  of  the 
Bible,  original  editions  of  ancient  and  classic 
authors,  together  with  50,000  dissertations  by 
members  of  foreign  universities,  and  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  medals,  coins,  prints,  etc., 
were  also  subsequently  deposited  in  this  library. 
In  1809,  Clarke,  the  traveler,  gave  to  it  some 
rare  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  tncludhig  a 
<Plato>  from  the  Isle  of  Patmos.  In  1818  an 
exceedinglv  valuable  collection  of  Hebrew, 
Greek  and  Arabic  manuscripts  procured  from 
Venice  was  added,  together  with  a  portion  of 
the  famed  library  of  Richard  Heber  (1834). 
and  lastly,  the  rare  books  manuscripts  ana 
coins  of  me  scholar,  antiquary  and  Shakespear- 
ean commentator,  Francis  Doucx.  This  re- 
nowned library,  in  fine,  is  rich  in  many  deinrt- 
ments  in  which  other  libraries  are  deficient 
and  forms  altogether  the  noblest  collection  ot 
which  any  university  can  boast  It  is  constantly 
increasing  by  donations,  by  copies  of  every 
work  printed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well 
as  by  books  purchased  from  the  fund  left 
Bodley,  and  by  a  nroportion  of  fees  received 
at  matriculation.  It  is  now  estimated  to  con- 
tain upward  of  1,000,000  bound  volumes,  and 
between  30,000  and  40,000  manuscripts.  The 
first  catalogue  of  the  printed  books  was  Issued 
by  Dr.  James  in  1605.  The  library  is  open  on 
lawful  days  from  9  till  5;  but  its  admirable 
adjunct,  the  Ratcliife  Camera,  in  which  most 
modem  books  are  stored  and  which  comprises 
a  select  library  and  readiiig  room  for  students, 
is  open  from  10  a.ii.  tiU  10  p.ic.  (insult 
Macray,  'Annals  of  the  Bodleian  Library^ 
(Oxford  1888);  Qail^  <A  Bodleian  Gmie  to 
Visitors>  (1906). 

BODLEY,  John  Edward  Conrtenay,  Eng- 
glish  historian:  b.  6  Tune  1853.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  tne  Inner  Temple  in  1874 
and  was  graduated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
1877.  He  was  private  secretary  to  the  president 
of  the  local  government  board,  1883-^.  His 
works  mclude  'France*  (2  vols.,  1898) ;  'The 
Coronation  of  Edward  VTI'  J 1903):  'The 
Church  in  France*  (1906);  'Cardinal  Man- 
ning and  other  Essays>  (1912),  etc. 

BODLEY,  Sjol  Thomas,  English  scholar, 
and  founder  of  the  Bodleian  Library  (q.v.)  at 
Oxford:  b.  Exeter  1545;  d.  London  1612.  He 
was  educated  partly  at  (jeneva,  whither  his 
parente,  who  were  Protestants,  had  retired  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  On  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  they  returned  home  and  he  completed 
his  studies  at  Magdalen  Collie,  Oxford,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1563.  He  afterward  be- 
came a  tellow  of  Merton  College  and  read  let- 
ters on  the  Greek  language  and  philosophy.  He 
went  to  the  Continent  in  1576  and  spent  four 
years  in  traveling.  His  proficiency  in  languages 
led  to  his  being  employed  in  vanous  emoassies 
to  Denmark,  C^rmany,  France  and  Holland.  In 
1597  he  returned  home  and  dedicated  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  the  re-establishment  and 
augmentation  of  the  public  library  at  Oxford. 
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This  he  accomplished,  procuring  books  and 
manuscripts  himself,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
at  ai  great  expaiact  and  1^  his  influence  and 
persuasion  indudi^  his  fnends  and  acouaint- 
ances  to  assist  in  ms  undertaking.  Sir  Robert 
Cottoi^  Sir  Henry  Savile  and  Thomas  Alien, 
the  mathematician,  were  among  the  principal 
contributors.  The  library  was  opened  in  1602, 
the  first  public  library  in  Europe.  It  received 
so  many  augmentations  that  Sir  Thomas  Bod- 
ley,  who  was  knighted  in  1604  by  James  I,  was 
induced  to  erect  an  additional  structure  for  the 
reception  of  the  increasing  qtianttty  of  valuable 
books  and  manuscripts.  He  was  accorded  an 
elaborate  funeral  (for  the  expenses  o£  which 
he  left  a  sum  of  £666)  in  Mertou  Chapel.  He 
bequeathed  nearly  the  whole  of  his  property  to 
the  support  and  augmentation  of  the  library. 
Consult  ^Reliquiae  Bodleianae>  (London  1703). 

BODMER,  bdd'mir,  Georg,  Swiss  me- 
chanic: b.  Zurich,  6  Dec.  1786;  d.  Ziirich,  29 
May  1864.  He  invented  the  screw  and  cross 
wheels  and  made  valuable  improvements  in 
firearms  and  in  various  kinds  of  machinery, 
particularly  in  that  of  wool  spinning. 

BODMBR,  Johann  Jakob»  German-Swiss 
literary  critic:  b.  Greifensee,  Switzerland,  19 
July  1698;  d  Zurich,  2  Jan.  1783.  With  Breit- 
in^er  from  1721-23  he  issued  the  periodical 
Disburse  der  Maler,  in  which  German  poetry 
was  severely  criticised  for  its  servility  to  Irench 
models.  Based  on  national  and  ancient  stand- 
ards, he  formed  a  German  literary  school  in 
opposition  to  Gottsched  of  Leipzig,  with  whom 
he  carried  on  a  prolonged  controversy  to  the 
final  (Uscomfiture  of  his  opponent.  He  trans- 
lated Milton's  'Paradise  Lost^>  wrote  poems 
and  dramas  of  no  signal  merit,  but  published 
valuable  editions  of  older  German  poets.  For 
50  years  he  was  professor  of  Swiss  nistorv  and 

?olitics  in  Zurich.  Bodmer  was  appointed  pro- 
essor  of  history  at  Zurich  in  1/25.  Perha]^ 
his  greatest  servwe  to  German  letters  were  his 
editions  of  the  'Minnesingers^  and  of  part  of 
the  *Nibelungenlied.> 

BODONI,  bo-do'ne,  Giambattista.  Italian 
printer  and  typ^-cutter:  b.  Saluzzo,  Piedmont, 
1740;  d  Padua,  29  Nov.  1813.  His  father 
owned  a  printing  establishment  at  Saluzzo,  and 
he  began,  while  yet  a  boy,  to  employ  himself  iu 
engraving  on  wood.  In  1758  he  went  to  Rome 
and  was  made  compositor  on  the  press  of  the 
Propa^nda.  He  O^ere  made  himself  master 
of  Oriental  languages  and  restored  in  place  the 
types  of  several  alpiiabets  which  had  fallen  into 
•aisorder.  About  1766  Bodoni  was  placed  at 
die  head  of  the  Duke  of  Parma's  private  press, 
which  he  made  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Europe, 
and  gained  the  reputation  of  having  far  sur- 
passed all  the  splendid  and  beautiful  produc- 
tions of  hia  predecessors  in  the  art;  but  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  his  editions  is  seldom  equal  to 
their  outward  splendor.  His  Homer  is  a  mag- 
nificent work;  indeed,  his  Greek  letters  are  the 
most  perfect  imitations  of  Gredc  manuscript 
that  have  been  attempted  in  modem  times.  He 
printed  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  155  langruues. 
His  splendid  editions  of  Greek,  Latin,  Itafian 
and  French  classics  are  hi^ly  prized. 

BODY  COLOR,  a  term  applied  to  such 
IHgments  as  have  body  enough  to  be  opaque, 
as  distinguished  from  those  which  are  trans- 


parent. As  a  rule,  pinnents  have  more  body 
the  nearer  they  approach  to  white,  consequently 
the  light  parts  of  pictures  in  oil  are  in  body 
color  to  give  them  brightness  and  strength, 
while  the  dark  parts  are  transparent  to  give 
them  depth.  Water-color  painting,  when  exe- 
cuted by  mixing  the  pigments  with  water  after 
the  manner  of  an  oil  painting,  is  said  to  be 
painted  in  body  color. 

BODY  OF  LIBBRTIBS.   See  Law. 

BODY  AND  MIND,  in  phikuophy,  the 
problems  of  the  reaUty  of  mind  and  bcx^,  and 
of  the  relations  conceived  to  exist  between 
them.  Mind  and  body,  positing  temporarily 
their  realily,  may  first  be  regarded  from  the 
point  of  view  of  correlatea  action.  Generally 
experience  reveals  indisputably  the  intimate  re- 
lation which  exists  between  the  constitution  and 
modifications  of  bodily  functions  and  the  char- 
acter and  alterations  of  consciousness.  Con- 
sider the  following:  the  dependence  cA  certain 
forms  of  c<Hisciousness  upon  the  functioning  of 
the  senses;  modifications  due  to  injury  by  a 
blow,  on  lesion  in  the  cerebral  cortex;  ettect 
of  loss  of  sleep  upon  attention;  effect  of  the 
use  of  certain  drugs;  pleasures  and  pains  re- 
sulting from  functioning  of  sense;  feeling  of 
effort  which  accompanies  bodily  work ;  the  phe- 
nomena of  sleep ;  diseases  oi  memory  and  will, 
double  personality;  phenomena  of  hypnotism, 
hallucination,  etc.;  the  evidence  from  heredity, 
sexual  differences  and  other  allied  phenomena. 
AU  these,  as  facts,  afford  an  indisputable  con- 
clusion concerning  the  correlated  action  o£  mind 
and  body. 

But  (fcfficulties  arise  as  soon  as  we  undertake 
to  state  the  nature  of  the  relations  which  exist 
between  them.  The  general  truth  which  the 
phenomena  referred  to  appear  to  establish,  that 
every  psychosis  has  its  concomitant  neurosis 
and  every  neurosis  a  concomitant  psychosis,  is 
not  entirely  borne  out  in  fact.  The  former  part 
of  the  statement  is  indubitable;  the  latter  by 
no  means  so.  Mental  a.ctivity  always  involves 
nervous  activity,  but  the  nervous  system  does 
work  other  than  that  connected^  with  mind 
Moreover,  the  precise  interconnections  of  men- 
tal fact  with  cerebral  fact,  and  vice-versa,  is 
not  only  not  known,  but  the  specific  character 
of  the  neurosis  concomitant  with  the  psychosis 
is  perhaps  impossible  of  final  analysis.  But 
until  these  phenomena  are  understood,  the  na- 
ture of  the  relations  of  body  and  mind  cannot 
be  finally  determined.  However,  physiological 
psychology  has  successfully  established  certain 
general  conclusions  concerning  the  existence 
of  uniform  relations  between  concomitant  psy- 
chical and  neural  processes.  The  most  obvious 
of  these  is  the  time-order  or  synchronous  occur- 
rence of  the  two  series  of  events.  The  remain- 
der are  concerned,  in  the  main,  with  variations 
of  intensity,  quality,  combination  and  complex- 
ity. .Qualitative  psychical  differences^  however, 
are  not  accompanied  by  corresponding  differ- 
ences of  molecular  movement.  These  are  ciuite 
different  from  tiie  corresponding  sensational 
differences. 

Philosophical  systems,  from  the  days  of 
Greek  thought  (see  Anaxagobas;  Aristotls) 
down  to  the  present,  have  taken  up  the  prob- 
lem where  psychology  leaves  off.  These  sys- 
tems may  he  dividedinto  dualism  and  monism. 
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According  to  dualism,  the  first  and  crudest 
theory  of  which  was  promulgated  by  Descartes 
both  mind  and  body  are  real  existences,  ana 
their  relations  must  accordingly  be  determined. 
The  problem  assumes  two  forms,  the  epbtemo- 
logical  and  the  genetic  According  to  the  ior- 
mer  of  these  a  knowledge  of  both  body  and 
mind  is  posited  Various  theories  conosming 
.dicir  interaction  then  arise,  such  as  the  cmisu 
rdation,  parallelism,  pre-established  harmoiiy, 
and  occasionalism.  The  first  of  these  is  not 
only  the  most  important  but  the  i^osophical 
conceptions  concerning  it  may  be  said  to  strike 
at  the  inmost  heart  of  the  problem  and  their 
assumption  determine  the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  general  dieories.  Phyaiologicat  psycnol- 
ogy  has  demonstrated  the  temporal  concomi- 
tance of  the  psychosis  with  the  intermediate 
central  portion  of  the  neurosis.  But  we  have 
certain  neuroses  revealing  physiological  proc- 
esses devoid  of  conscious  concomitant.  Now, 
the  question  arises:  How  may  this  partial 
parallelism  be  accounted  for?  Is  there  a  causal 
relation  such  as  our  initial  phenomena  seemed 
to  indicate,  or  have  we  only  the  appearance  of 
it  in  a  general  parallelism?  Sdence  has  failed 
to  afford  precise  answers  to  these  questions. 
According  to  it  the  series  of  nervous  events  is 
complete  in  itself  and  self-sufficient.  Hence, 
since  antecedent  events  fully  account  for  con- 
sequent ones,  consciousness  can  have  no  causal 
action  upon  the  neural  series.  Consciousness* 
then,  is  a  mere  accident  and  without  determin- 
ing powo-  in  any  series.  _  This  gives  us  the  doc- 
true  of  hitman  automatism,  according  to  whidi 
all  our  nervous  actions  are  determined,  and  con- 
sciousness is  an  unnecessaiy  attachment.  On 
the  other  hand,  others  regard  psychical  phe- 
nomena as  having  a  reality  equal  to  that  of 
physiological  phenomena.  They  acknowledfie 
generally  the  conditioning  effect  of  nervous 
processes  upon  mental  ones,  but  they  divide 
again  on  the  question  of  the  reality  of  causal 
connection.  Finally  the  genetic  view  traces  its 
distinction  of  mind  and  body  upon  the  dualism 
which  a  development  theory  in  general  appears 
to  demand;  or  it  accepts  it  as  an  hypothesis, 
uncritically  examined,  but  convenient  for  prac- 
tical purposes. 

It  is  the  attempted  unification  of  mind  and 
bodv  which  brings  us  to  the  doctrine  of  monism. 
Unaer  this  general  theory  we  find  spiiitual 
monism,  materialism,  panpsychism,  epiphenom- 
enon,  mind-dust,  etc.  The  most  obvious  means 
of  reconciliation  is  that  of  resolving  either  one 
of  the  ultimate  factors  into  the  other.  The 
metaphysical  conception  of  materialism  is  the 
doctrine  by  which  all  substance  whatsoever  is 
conceived  of  as  bring  reduced  to  matter,  of 
which  conscious  mind  is  but  a  product  The 
chief  objections  urged  agaittst  it  are  (H  that 
it  makes  our  mentai  states,  which  of  all  knowl- 
edge we  know  most  immediately  and  cUrectly, 
subordinate  to  our  indirect  ^d  inferential 
knowledge  of  things;  (2)  that  consciousness  is 
a  reality  distinct  from  material  phenomoia,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  being  analyzed  into  it; 
and  (3)  diat  no  external  world  is  possible  apart 
from  a  perceiving  subject  Spiritualism,  on  the 
other  hand,  escapes  these  objections  by  positii^ 
mind  as  the  primordial  substance,  and  further 
regarding  material  things  as  in  themselves  eS' 
sentially  expressive  of  spirit  It  encounters, 
however,  certain  difficulties  in  the  concomi- 


tance and  jm^posit^n  of  its  elements  for 
which,  as  yet,  it  has  afforded  no  adequate  solu- 
tion. 

According  to  Sjonoza's  doctrine  of  monism, 
both  spirit  and  matter,  or  the  mental  and  the 
material,  are  posited  as  r^L  self-existent  reali- 
ties, but  not  ^  standing  indepoideiit  of  each 
other.  There  is  a  common  'substance,*  and  in 
this,  consciousness  and  extension,  tiie  funda- 
mental attributes  of  external  reali^,  find  them- 
selves connected.  Hence  the  doctrine  is  neither 
purely  materialistic  nor  purely  s^ritualistic,  but 
mdudes  both  these  theories.  The  parallelism 
which  physiological  psychology  demonstrates, 
then,  in  the  two  classes  of  phenomena,  indicates 
not  only  their  ultimate  inseparabili^,  but  the 
fact  that  they  are  but  different  modes  of  mani- 
festation of  a  common  substance.  Manifestly, 
then,  this  doctrine  calls  for  no  interaction 
theory  and  disposes  of  the  troublesome  ques- 
tion of  causal  connection  above  referred  to. 
There  is  no  interaction,  merely  a  parallelism. 
This  parallelism,  indeed,  extends  throughout  all 
material  objects,  all  of  which  thus  assiime  a 
certain  mental  Aspect  also.  It  is  at  this  point 
especially-  that  monian  p»rts  company,  in  its 
speculation,  (mm  the  teachings  of  non-speculap 
tivc  psychology,  according  to  which  mind  and 
consaousness  are  invariably  coextensive. 

Bibliography.— Bain,  A,  *Mind  and  fiody^ 
(1873;  new  ed,  1897) ;  Binet,  A.,  'L'ame  et  le 
corps'  (Paris  1905J :  Busse,  L.,  'Geist  und 
K6rper;SeeleundLeib'  (Leipzig  1903);  James, 
W..  <Psydiology>  (New  York  1890) ;  Kuclpe, 
W.,  'Outlines  of  Psychology*  (London  1909)  ; 
McDouCTll.  W.,  'Body  and  iCnd'  (London 
1911);  Strong,  C.  A,,  'Why  tiie  Mind  Has  a 
Body'  (New  York  1903);  TitcHener.  E.  B, 
'Textbook  of  Psychology'  (New  York  1910) ; 
Wundt,  W.,  'Human  and  Animal  Psychology* 
(English  translation,  London  1901). 

BODY-SNATCHING.    See  Corpse. 

BOECB,  hois,  BOSI3,  BOBTHIUS,  or 
BOYCS,  Hector,  Scottish  historian:  b.  Dun- 
dee, about  1465;  d  1536.  Boece  studied  at 
Dundee  and  then  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  became  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Col- 
le^  of  Montaigu.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  Erasmus,  who  professed  a  high  esteem 
for  him.  About  1500  Boece  quitted  Paris  to 
assume  die  principalship  of  the  newly-founded 
University  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  He 
was  also  made  a  canon  of  Aberdeen.  The 
death  of  his  patron  in  1514  occasioned  his 
first  work — a  history  of  the  prelates  of  Mort- 
lach  (the  original  see)  and  Aberdeen,  includ- 
ing the  life  of  Bishop  Eli^iinstone,  which  oc- 
cupies about  a  Uiird  of  the  volume.  It  has 
been  reprinted  by  the  Bannatyne  and  New 
Spalding  clubs.  Five  years  afterward  appeared 
the  wont  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests,  the 
'History  of  Scotland.*  The  first  edition  is 
without  date  but  a  commendatory  epistle  bears 
the  date  of  1527.  It  was  written  in  Latin.  He 
is  distinguished  by  a  patriotic  zeal  to  magnify 
the  achievements  of  his  countrymen  and  by  an 
enlightened  love  of  political  liberty  in  advance 
of  the  age  in  whidi  he  lived  In  1527  Boece 
received  an  annual  pension  of  50  pounds 
(Scots),  which  was  to  be  continued  'until  the 
Icing  should  promote  him  to  a  benefice  of  100 
marks  Scots  of  yearly  value.*  The  pensitm 
was  paid  till  153^  when  it  is  supposed  he  re- 
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ceived  the  promotion  —  a  very  unsafe  infer- 
ence. The  rectorship  of  Tyrie,  which  he  held 
at  his  death,  is,  however,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  promotion  in  question.  Consult  Burton, 
<History  of  Scotland'  (Edinburgh  1873),  and 
Irving,  'Lives  of  Scottish  Writers'  (ib.  1839). 

BOECKH,  befc  Atigust,  German  classical 
scholar:  b.  Karlsruhe,  24  Nov.  1785:  d.  Berhn, 
3  Aug.  1867.  In  1803  he  entered  the  Univer- 
Mty  of.  Halle,  where  he  was  induced  by  the 
influence  of  Wolf  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  philology.  After  spending  three  years 
here  and  more  than  a  year  in  Berlin,  he  re- 
turned in  1807  to  his  native  state  and  in  the 
same  year  became  extraordinary  and,  two  years 
later,  ordinary  professor  in  the  University  of 
Heidelberg.  He  had  already  acquired  such  re- 
nown as  a  sdiolar  that  in  1810  he  was  offered 
the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  ancient  literature  in 
the  newly-founded  Uniyersit/  of  Berlin,  and 
here  he  remained,  enjoying  this  and  other  im- 
portant offices  and  dignities,  for  the  rest  of  his 
ufe.  The  works  of  Boeckh  have  made  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  philology  and  archaeol- 
ogy. In  his  studies  of  classical  antiquities  he 
set  forth  the  principle  that  philology  ought  to 
be  an  historical  method  intended  to  reproduce 
the  whole  social  and  political  life  of  any  given 
people  during;  a  given  period;  and  in  accord- 
ance with  this  he  divided  the  science  into  two 
parts:  (1)  Hcrmencutics  and  Criticism;  (2) 
the  Practical  and  Theoretical  Life  of  the  An- 
cients. His  views  were  vigorously  attacked 
in  various  quarters,  but  the  majority  of  Ger- 
man scholars  ^thered  around  him  and  he  him- 
self carried  his  views  into  effect  in  a  number 
of  important  woiks.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  are  the  following:  An  edition  of  Pindar 
(4  vols..  1811-22)  ;  'The  Public  Economy  of  the 
Athenians'  (2  vols.,  1817;  3d  ed.  by  Frankel, 
1886),  which  has  been  translated  into  English; 
'Metrological  Investigations  of  tile  Weig^its, 
Coins  and  Measures  of  Antiquity,'  and  'Docu- 
ments Concerning  the  Maritime  Affairs  of  At- 
tica.' Besides  these  he  was  uninternipted^ 
engaged  from  1815  to  the  end  of  his  life  in 
mUEing  a  collection  of  Greek  inscriptions,  which 
he  published  with  the  title  'Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum  Graecarum'  and  the  first  four  volumes 
of  which  appeared  at  Berlin  between  1824  and 
1862.  Other  important  works  are  'Philolaos' 
des  Pythagoreers  Lehre'   (1819) ;  'Metrolo- 

fische  Untersuchungeo  iiber  Gewichte,  Munz- 
iisse  und  Masse  des  Altertums'  (1838) ; 
^Urkunden  iiber  das  Seewesen  des  attischen 
Staates'  (1840) ;  'Sophokles  Antigone>  (2d 
ed.,  1884) ;  'E^cykldpadie  und  Methodologie 
der  philologischen  Wissenschaften'  (1877;  2d 
ed.,  1886) ;  ^Epigrapbisch-chronolo^sche  Stu- 
dien'  (1856),  etc.  The  first  three  volumes  of 
a  collection  of  his  minor  works,  edited  by  As- 
cherson,  appeared  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
author.  Consult  Sandys,  'A  History  of  Classi- 
cal Scholarship'  (Vol.  Ill,  Cambridge  1908). 

BOEHLBR,  be'-ler,  Peter,  Moravian 
bishop :  b.  Frankf  ort-on-the-Main  1 712 ;  d. 
London  1775.  He  was  educated  at  Jena,  joined 
the  Moravians  and  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry in  1737  by  Count  Zinzendorf.  He  was 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  America  and  on  his 
way  stopped  in  England,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Charles  and  John  Wesley.  In 
America  he  worked  among  the  negroes  in  Geor- 


gia, the  Germans  in  North  Carolina  (who  later 
settled  Bethldiem,  Pa.)  and  the  Indians  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  went  to  Europe  and  re- 
turned to  Bethlehem  with  a  large  number  of 
Moravian  colonists.  The  addition  to  the  Beth- 
lehem colony  led  to  the  foundation  of  Naza- 
reth nearby.  In  1742  he  was  made  bishop  of 
the  Moravian  churches  in  America,  England, 
Ireland  and  Wales.  While  on  an  episcopal 
visit  to  his  Eur(q>ean  charge  he  died  in  Lon- 
don. Consult  Lockwood.  T.  P-  <The  Memo- 
rials of  the  Life  of  Peter  Boeh]er>  (Londm 
1866). 

BOEHM,  Sir  Joseph  Bdnr,  Hun|nrian- 
English  sculptor:  b.  Vienna  1834;  d.  12  Dec 
1890.  He  weut  to  London  in  1862  and  lived 
there  from  that  datc^  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1881.  Among  his  im- 
portant works  are  the  great  statue  of  Queen 
Victoria  at  Windsor,  statues  of  Bunyan  at  Bed- 
ford, Wellington  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  Dean 
Stanley  at  Westminster  Atb^,  Drake  at  P^- 
mouth,  Carlyle  on  Thames  Embanlonent,  and 
busts  of  Rusldn,  Gladstone  and  Huxley.  In 
1889  he  was  km^ted.  He  was  the  fashion- 
able sculptor  of  his  time  but  much  of  his  work 
fails  to  reach  a  hi^  standard  and  his  designs 
for  the  jubilee  coinage  of  1887  were  very  ad- 
versely criticized. 

BCEHMBR,  Just  HeBnlng,  German  jurist: 
b.  Hanover.  29  Jan.  1674;  d.  Halle,  29  Aug. 
1749.  He  studied  law  at  Jena  and  became 
professor  at  the  University  of  Halle  (1701) 
and  later  counsellor  of  state  to  Frederick  I 
of  Prussia  and  preudent  of  the  aniverrity.  He 
acquired  a  rejmtation  as  one  of  the  clearest 
and  most  ori^nal  thinkers  of  his  dzy,  espe- 
cially on^  subjects  such  as  ecclesiastical  law. 
Among  his  well-known  works  are  'Introductio 
in  Jus  Digestorum*  (1704)  and  'Excerdta- 
tiones  ad  Pandectas*  (6  vols.,  1754-64).  His 
writings  have  exercised  a  strong  influence  upon 
Prussian  law  and  upon  the  legislation  of  the 
18th  century, 

BOEHMERIA,  a  large  genus  of  plants  of 
the  family  Urticoceee,  chiefly  natives  of  tropi- 
cal Asia,  where  various  species  furnish  fibres 
used  in  making  rope,  twine,  thread  and  doth. 
B.  nivea  (C3iina  grass)  is  a  nettle-like  but  non- 
stinging  perennial  herb  which  is  propagated  by 
seeds  or  root  division.  When  once  established 
three  crops  are  obtained  annually  and  the  fibre 
removed  by  hand  stripping,  machinery  or  boil- 
ing in  water  or  chemical  solutions.  None  of 
these  methods  are  wholly  satisfactory,  for 
whidi  reason  Oiina  and  India,  those  lands  of 
dieap  hand  labor,  still  nmly  die  world.  Ths 
fibre  is  used  to  make  Quna-grass  dodt  B. 
tenaeissma  (ramie)  or  rhea  is  considered 
some  botanists  as  a  variety  of  B.  nivea.  At- 
tempts to  establish  the  (Thina-grass  and  ramie 
industries  in  the  United  States  have  not  been 
very  successful,  not  because  the  plants  caimot 
be  raised  economically,  but  because  of  the  hidi 
price  of  labor  in  manufacture  and  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  machines  and  drumming  methods. 
Both  species  and  several  others  of  ihe  genus 
are  effective  ornamental  plants  in  borders  and 
are  hardy  as  far  nor^  as  Wa^ington,  prob- 
ably farther.  Consult  Dodge,  'Descnptive 
Catalogue  of  Useful  Fibre  Plants  of  the 
World*;  Royle,  'Fibrous  Plants  of  India.' 
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BCBHKINGKR,  Gmrse  Friedrlch.  Ger- 
man theologian:  b.  Maulbronn  <Wurtem- 
berg).  28  Dec  1312;  d.  Basel,  18  Sept.  1879. 
After  finishing  his  university  education,  he  was 
forced  to  leave  the  country  and  went  to  Swit- 
serland  (1833)  on  account  of  his  radical  po- 
litical ideas.  There  he  became  pastor  ot  a 
church  in  Glattfeldcn  (1842-53).  This  posi- 
tion he  resigned  to  devote  his  time  to  historical 
studies.  In  his  later  years  be  became  blind 
and  his  son  Paul  acted  as  his  secretary  and 
helper.  He  b^an  a  very  ambitious  attempt 
at  an  ecclesiastical  history  'Die  christliche 
Kirche  und  ihre  Zeugen,  oder  eine  Kircheogfr- 
schichte  in  BioKraphieii>  f  Stuttgart  1S61-74.24 
vols.),  but  deam  prevented  his  completing  it. 

BCEOTIA,  be-6'shi-^  a  country  of  ancient 
Greece;,  bounded  north  by  Phocis  and  the  coun- 
try of  the  Opuntian  Locrians,  east  Iv  the  £uri- 
pus  or  Strait  of  EubcHi,  south  by  Attica,  Me- 

Sris^  and  the  Alcyonian  Gulf,  and  west  by 
lods.  Its  surface  was  estimated  at  1,119 
square  mites,  but  the  boundaries  were  not 
always  the  same.  In  the  north  it  is  mountain- 
ous and  cold  and  the  air  is  pure  and  healthy, 
but  the  soil  is  less  fertile  than  that  of  the 
other  portion,  which,  however,  is  said  to  suffer 
from  malaria.  The  mountainotis  inrt  in  the 
north  was  called  in  earlier  times  Aonia.  Among 
the  mottntains  of  Boeotia  are  sercral  remarlrable 
in  history  and  mydiolosy — Helicon  (now  Za- 
gora),  the  mountain  of  the  Sphinx,  the  Teu- 
messus,  Libethrium  and  Petrachus.  Hkpatus 
(modem  name  Samata)  bounded  the  Theban 
plain  on  the  east.  The  feature  of  the  country 
was  Lain  Copais,  the  district  around  which 
is  a  valley  completely  surrounded  by  hills  and 
connected  with  die  Euboean  Sea  hy  snbterra- 
nean  passages.  The  lake  was  fed  by  the 
Cephisas,  the  largest  river  in  tbt  country,  and 
the  water  was  liable  to  accumulate  more  rap- 
idly than  the  natural  drainage  of  the  country 
could  carry  it  off.  Hence  the  early  inhabit- 
ants suffered  much  from  inundatiMis,  and  at 
a  period  previous  to  historical  annals  subter- 
raneous channels  were  built  to  carr^  off  the 
water,  it4iich  indicate  a  vei^jr  early  avilization 
and  reo^^zed  from  the  ruins  which  still  re- 
main as  among  the  greatest  works  of  antiquity. 
These  works  made  Boeotia  one  of  the  most 
fertile  districts  of  (Jreece.  Recently  the  lake 
has  been  drained  at  great  expense  and  a  large 
tract  of  land  reclaimed.  The  chief  occupation 
of  the  inhabitants  was  agriculture  and  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle.  Boeotia  was  first  occuwed 
the  PelaMian  tribes.  .  In  the  time  of  Bceotus 
(son  of  Itonus  and  grandson  of  Amphictyon, 
from  whom  it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name) 
these  were  subject  to  the  Hellenes.  It  was 
divided  into  small  states  until  Cadmus  the 
Fheenician  founded  the  government  of  Thebes. 
In  later  times  all  (xreece  worshipped  the  Her- 
cules of  Thebes.  After  the  death  of  Xanthus. 
King  of  Thebes,  most  of  the  cities  of  Boeotia 
formed  a  kind  of  republic,  of  wMdi  Thebes 
was  the  chief  city,  ^laminondas  and  Pek^- 
das  raised  Thebes  for  a  time  to  the  highest 
rank  among  Grecian  states.  In  Boeotia  are 
several  celebrated  ancient  battlefields,  namely, 
Platxa  (now  the  village  Kokla),  where  PaU- 
sanias  and  Aristides  established  the  liberty  of 
Greece  by  their  victory  over  the  SOO/XX)  Per- 
sians under  Mardonitis ;  Leuctra  (now  the 


village  Parapogia),  where  Epaminondas  chedced 
the  ambitious^  Spartans;  (^ronea,  where  the 
^Mirtan  Agesilaus  defeated  the  Thebans,  and 
(jueronea  (now  Capranu),  where  Philip 
founded  the  Macedonian  greatness  on  the  ruins 
of  Grecian  liberty.    Near  Tanagra,  the  birth- 

glace  of  Clorinna,  the  best  wine  was  produced; 
ere  also  cocks  were  bred  of  remarkable  uze^ 
beauty  and  courage,  with  which  the  Gredan 
dties^  passionately  fond  of  codc-fi^hting,  were 
snpi^ied.  Refinement  and  cultivation  of  mind 
never  made  sudi  progress  in  Bceotia  as  in  At- 
tica. The  Bceotians  were  vigorous  but  slow 
and  heavy.  Several  Thebans,  however,  were 
worthy  disdples  of  Socrates,  and  E^minondas 
distingui^ed  himself  as  much  in  philosoi^  as 
by  hta  militety  tiUaits.  The  people  were  par- 
ticularly fond  of  music  and  excelled  in  it 
The^  had  also  some  great  poets  and  artists. 
Hestod,  Pindar,  the  poetess  Conam  and  Plu- 
tarch were  Bceotians.  Boeotia  is  one  of  Uie 
nomes  in  the  modem  kingdom  of  (rreeccwith 
an  area  of  550  sqiuire  miles.  The  ca^tal  is 
Livadia.  Pop.  65316  largelv  Albanian.  Consult 
Bowner  ^The  Boeotian  Federal  Constitution' 
(in  ^Uassical  Philology,*  Vol.  V,  Chicago 
1910);  W.  M.  Leake,  ^Travels  in  Northern 
Greece,>  chaps.  U-19  (London  1835):  W.  Rhys. 
Roberts,  <The  Andent  Boeotians*  (Cambridge 
1895). 

BOERHAAVE,  boor-ha'vi,  Hermann, 
Dutch  physidan:  b.  Woorhout,  near  Lcyden, 
31  Dec.  166B;  d.  23  Sept.  1738.  Boeriuave  re- 
ceived from  his  father  a  liberal  education.  In 
1682  he  was  sent  to  Leyden  to  study  theolo^. 
In  1688  he  recdved  a  gold  medal  from  the  city 
for  an  academic  oration,  in  which  be  attacked 
the  doctrines  of  Spinoza.  In  1689  he  received 
the  d^ree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  main- 
tained an  inaugural  dissertation,  ^Destinctione 
Mentis  a  (Torpore,*  in  which  he  attadced  Epi- 
curus, Hobbes  and  Spinoza.  He  commenced, 
at  the  age  of  22,  the  study  of  medicine,  first 
taking  up  anatomy,  on  which  he  afterward  ex- 
ercised a  salutary  influence,  as  the  use  he  made 
of  mechanical  iUustrations  induced  anatomists 
to  apply  tiwmselves  to  a  more  accurate  study  of 
the  forms  of  the  organs.  He  made  a  spedal 
study  of  Hippocrates,  with  whose  superior  ex- 
cellence and  correct  method  he  was  fordbly 
struck.  In  1693  he  was  made  doctor  of  medi- 
cine at  Harderwyck.  In  1701  the  University  of 
Leyden  chose  him  to  deliver  lectures  on  the 
theory  of  medicine,  Boerhaave  now  began  to 
develop  those  great  and  peculiar  excdlences 
which  make  him  a  pattern  to  all  who  undertake 
the  office  of  instniction.  Put^  crowded  from 
alt  quarters  to  hear  him.  His  method  was 
eclectic,  combining  the  speculations  of  opposing 
schools ;  but  this  led  him  to  attach  too  much  im* 
portance  to  mechanical  and  chemical  theories 
of  vital  actions.  In  1709  the  University  of  Ley- 
den appcHuted  him  to  the  chair  of  medicine 
and  botany.  The  course  of  instruction  to  which 
Boeriiaave  was  now  devoted  induced  him  to 
publish  two  works,  on  which  his  fame  stiU 
rests,  namely,  ^Institutiones  Medice*  (1708), 
and  ^Aphonsmi  de  Otgnoscendis  et  Curandis 
Morbis>  (1709).  In  the  former,  which  is  a 
model  of  c<»nprdiensive  erudition  and  clear 
method,  he  unfolds  his  system  in  its  fullest  ex- 
tent; in  the  latter  he  undertakes  the  classifica- 
tion of  diseases  and  discourses  separatdy  on 
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their  causes,  nature  and  treatment  He  ren- 
dered essential  services  to  botany  by  his  two 
catalogues  of  plants  in  the  garden  of  Leyden 
hy  his  description  and  delineation  of  new  plants 
and  the  introduction  of  new  species.  In  1714 
he  was  made  rector  of  the  university  and  pro- 
fessor of  practical  medicine.  In  the  latter  of~ 
fice  he  had  the  merit  of  introducing  clinical  in- 
struction, that  is,  of  lecturing  to  his  students  at 
the  bedside  of  patients  in  hospital,  for  the  first 
time  in  Europe.  On  the  death  of  Lemort  he 
was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  chemis- 
try, which  science  he  had  taught  since  1703. 
His  *Elements  of  Chemistry)  (1724),  is  still  a 
highly  valued  book.  So  cons^cuous  was  the 
position  occupied  by  Boerhaave  that  people 
came  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  ask  his  ad- 
vice and  be  raised  his  university  to  a  pinnacle 
of  fame.  It  is  said  that  a  Chmese  mandarin 
wrote  to  him  with  the  address,  "To  Boerhaave, 
the  celebrated  physician  in  Europe.*  Boerhaave 
was  a  man  of  piety  as  well  as  les^nipg.  He 
used  to  say  that  the  life  of  a  patient,  if  trifled 
with  or  neglected  would  one  day  be  required 
at  die  hands  of  nis  physician.  Consult  Bur- 
ton, 'Account  of  the  Life  and  Writimrs  of 
Boerhaave>  (London  1743);  and  the  life  by 
Johnson  (ib.  1834). 

BOERS,  bo'drs  (Dutch  boer,  a  peasant  or 
husbandman),  the  name  commonly  applied  to 
the  South  African  colonists  of  Dutdi  descent 
The  Cape  Colony  was  founded  by  the  Ehitch 
in  1652,  and  about  1687  the  colony  was  increased 
by  a  number  of  French  Huguenot  settlers  who 
were  later  absorbed  in  the  Dutch  population. 
The  Dutch  were  at  this  period  the  leading  mari- 
time power  of  Europe,  and  their  African  col- 
onies assumed  great  importance.-  When  Hol- 
land was  reduced  to  the  last  extremiw  by  the 
invasion  of  Louis  XIV  serious  thoughts  were 
entertained  of  making  the  Cape  Colony  the 
final  refuge  of  Ehitch  independence,  but  this 
crisis  passed  zway  with  the  advandng  power  of 
William.  During:  the  18tfa  centuty  the  colony 
was  administered  in  the  most  despotic  faction 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  v^se  vo'^cy 
was  to  isolate  it  in  order  to  have  entire  control 
of  all  trade,  and  the  colonists,  forced  to  strug- 
~e  against  this  oppression  as  well  as  against 
e  natives  and  the  wilderness,  began  to  de- 
velop a  character  of  thdr  own.  The  troubles 
in  which  the  parent  state  was  involved  by  Eu- 
ropean wars  now  began  also  to  affect  them. 
The  colony  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
English  in  1795,  restored  at  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  in  1802,  taken  agun  in  1806,  and  finally 
ceded  to  En^nd  in  1815.  The  last  change 
was  highly  distasteful  to  the  colonists.  Natu- 
rally distrustful  of  a  foreign  government,  they 
had  formed  from  their  experience  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  inhabitants  a  policy  and  habits  of 
their  own,  into  which  the  newcomers  could  not 
be  expected  at  once  to  enter.  The  Boers,  more- 
over, were  strongly  conservative,  believing  that 
th^  understood  the  situation  better  than  any- 
one else  and  they  had  acquired  in  their  struff- 
g^es  witn  the  natives  a  reckless  daring,  whido, 
added  to  the  coolness  and  caution  of  the  Dutch 
character,  was  likely  to  make  them  formidable 
opponents  to  any  government  which  provoked 
thdr  hostility. 

The  policy  of  the  British  governors  was  not 
always  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  and  die 


attempts  of  the  British  missionaries,  encouraged 
by  the  colonial  government,  to  convert  and  civ- 
ilize the  natives,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Boers,  who  thous^t  their  own  interests  com- 
promised bz,*^*  encouragement  given  to  the 
converts.  The  government  on  various  occa- 
sions sided  with  the  Kaffirs  against  the  Boers, 
which,  whatever  tlw  merits  of  the  particluar 
disputes,  was  not  calculated  to  ctmaliate  the 
latter.  The  emancipation  of  their  slaves  in 
1834,  and  the  cession  to  the  Kaflirs  in  1835  of 
a  frontier  district  of  neutral  territory  in  die 
east,  filled  up  the  measure  of  provocation,  and 
the  Boers  resolved  to  place  diemselves  by  emi- 
gration beyond  the  British  rule.  What  is  known 
as  die  Great  Trek  started  in  1835  and  contin- 
ued until  1840,  during  which  time  7,000  Boers 
emigrated  from  Cape  Colony.  A  first  band  of 
"voortrekers*  set  out  as  early  as  1833;  some 
pushed  as  far  north  as  the  Zoutpausberg,  near 
the  Limpopo  River:  others  proceeded  to  Dela- 
goa  Bay  but  died  of  hardship  before  they  could 
form  a  settlement.  Another  band  in  1835  set 
out  for  Natal,  was  attacked  by  the  Matebele 
Kaffirs  and  obtiged  to  fall  bock  on  the  Modder 
River.  After  receiving  reinforcements  they 
^;ain  advanced  and,  setthng  in  the  Orange  River 
district,  formed  a  commonwealth  under  Peter 
Relief.  Retief  and  a  band  of  followers  subse- 
quently crossed  the  Drakensberg  Mountains  into 
Natal,  but  a  number  of  them,  including  Retief, 
were  treacherously  murdered  by  the  Zuhi  chief 
Dingana,  who  had  given  them  pennission  to 
settle  in  the  country.  Those  wlu  esc^ed  re- 
ceived reinforcements,  made  alliance  with  the 
English  settlers  at  Port  Natal,  and  under  the 
leadership  of  Pretorius  broke  the  Zulu  power 
at  the  battle  of  Blood  River  in  1838.  Two  years 
later  Dingana  was  slain.  The  Boers  founded 
Pietermantzburg  and  made  it  the  seat  of  their 
volksraad,  but  the  British  colonial  government 
denied  their  rig^t  to  form  an  indepekdent  cou- 
munity  in  this  district 

In  1842  a  British  force  was  landed  and  the 
Boers  were  compelled  to  retire  from  the  coast 
and  acknowledge  the  British  soverdgnty.  Many 
of  them  recrossed  the  mounteiins  and  settled  in 
the  Vaal  district.  Further  disagreements  with 
the  colonial  government,  which  had  now  pos- 
session of  Natal,  led  to  another  emigration  to 
the  nordi  of  the  Klipp  River.  Here  th^  strug- 
gled successfully  with  the  Kaffirs  till  1845,  when 
the  colonial  government  proclaimed  the  Buffalo 
River  the  north  boundary  of  Natal.  The  Boers 
openly  resisted,  but  finding  their  strength  un- 
equal to  the  conflict  again  emigrated  to  the 
Vaal  country.  In  1848  the  colonial  government 
likewise  annexed  by  proclamation  the  Orange 
River  settlement.  The  Boers,  headed  by  Pre- 
torius, took  up  arms,  but  being  defeated,  re- 
tired beyond  the  Vaal,  and  with  the  previous 
settlers  fonned  die  Transvaal  reimbHc.  Those 
who  remained  contintted  their  reustance  to  the 
British  authority  until,  in  1^1,  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  Kaffir  War,  the  British  relinquished  the 
Orange  River  territory,  and  by  die  Sand  River 
Convention  in  1852  recognized  the  independence 
of  the  Orange  Free  State.  In  1877  the  Trans- 
vaal was  annexed  by  Britain,  according  to  the 
wish  of  many  of  the  people,  but  war  broke  out 
in  1880,  British  forces  suffered  more  than  one 
defeat  and  in  1881  the  country  was  accorded  a 
modified  independ«ice.     Paul   Krugn  was 
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dected  president  in  1683.  He  was  a  tj^ical 
representative  of  liis  pe^^le,  possessing  many 
primitive  virtues  but  uttensely  conservative, 
tenacioas,  doggedly  independent,  bigoted  in  his 
stem  Calvinist  retigious  belief.  The  discovery 
of  gold  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  influx  of  Eu- 
ropeans following  thereon  created  new  sources 
of  friction  between  the  British  and  Boer  popu- 
lation. Henreforth  it  was  a  common  feenns; 
among  the  Boers  that  thev  and  not  the  British 
must  be  predominant  in  South  Africa,  and  in 
October  IS99,  after  a  defiant  ultimatum,  the 
united  forces  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free 
State  invaded  Natal.  After  neariy  three  years 
of  warfare  the  two  republics  were  annexed  by 
proclamation.  The  work  of  reconciliati<Hi  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  Boers  was  under- 
taken by  Lord  Milner,  with  such  success  that 
in  1905  and  1906  constitutions  were  granted  the 
Transvaal,  die  Boer  general  Botha  being  ap- 
pointed Premier.  On  31  May  1910  the  Trans- 
vaal, Natal,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Orange 
River  Colonies  were  united  under  one  govern- 
ment under  the  njnie  of  Union  of  South  Africa. 
That  the  reconciliation  between  die  Boers  and 
die  British  is  a  permanent  one  seems  proved 
by  die  valuable  services  which  the  troops  of  the 
Union,  under  General  Botha,  have  rendered 
the  British  cause  during  the  European  War  by 
the  conquest  of  German  Southwest  Africa. 
See  Jameson;  Kruger;  Majuba  Hill;  Natal; 
Orange  River  Colony;  South  African  Wab; 
Transvaal;  Union  of  South  Africa,  etc. 
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from  the  Great  Tr^  to  the  Union>  (London 
1909) ;  Chesson,  F.  W.,  *The  Dutch  Boers  and 
Slavery  in  the  Transvaal*  (London  1869); 
Qoete,  H.,  <The  History  of  the  Great  Boer 
Trek>  (London  1899);  Livingstone.  D.,  'The 
Transvaal  Boers*  (Edinburgh  1881) ;  Theal,  G. 
McC.,  ^History  of  South  Africa  since  1795* 
(4  vols.,  London  1908) ;  Tilby,  A.  W.,  *South 
Africa  14S6-1913'  (Boston  1914). 

Henri  F.  Klein, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana. 

BOfiTHIUS,  bd-e'thi-Qs,  Anicius  Manlius 
SeverinuBi  Roman  statesman  and  philosopher: 
b.  about  480  a-o.,  ui  Rome  or  Milan;  d.  524;  He 
was  educated  in  Rome,  in  a  manner  well  cal- 
culated to  develop  his  extraordinary  abilities. 
Theodoric,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  then  master 
of  Italy,  loaded  him  with  marks  of  favor  and 
esteem  and  raised  him  to  the  first  c^ces  in  the 
empire.  He  exetted  the  best  influence  on  the 
administratioa  of  this  monarch,  so  that  the 
dominion  of  the  Goths  promoted  the  welfare 
and  faappbess  of  the  peoirfe  who  were  subject 
to  them.  He  was  long  the  oracle  of  his  sov- 
ereign and  the  idol  of  the  people.  The  high- 
est honors  were  thought  inadequate  to  reward 
his  virtues  and  services.  But  Theodoric^  as  be 
grew  old,  became  irritable,  jeatoos  and  distrust- 
ful of  those  about  him.  The  Goths  now  in- 
dulged in  all  sorts  of  oppression  and  extortion, 
while  Boethius  exerted  himself  in  vain  to  re- 
strain them.  He  had  already  made  many  ene- . 
mtes  by  his  strict  integrity  and  vi^lant  justice. 
ThtBt  at  last  succeeded  in  prejudicmg  the  King 
against  him  and  rendering  turn  suspickms  of 
Boethius.  His  oi^sition  to  their  unjust  meas- 
ures was  ccmstnied  into  a  rebelUous  temper, 
and  he  was  accused  of  a  treasonable  corre- 
spondence with  the  court  of  Cobstantino^e. 


He  was  arrested,  imprisoned  and  executed  at 
Pavia.  He  made  many  laborious  translations 
of  the  Greek  philosophers,  particularly  of  Aris- 
totle. These  translations,  and  especially  his 
commentaries  on  Aristotle,  caused  him  to  be 
regarded  up  till  the  I4th  century  as  the  highest 
authority  in  philosophy.  His  treatise,  *  De 
Mustca,'  also  supplied  for  many  centuries  the 
place  of  Greek  originals.  His  fame  now  chiefly 
rests  on  his  '  Consolations  of  Philosoph3%' 
written  in  prison,  a  work  of  elevated  diot^t 
and  diction,  and  while  piously  theistic  in  its 
lai^uage,  gives  no  indication  of  Christian  be- 
lief on  the  part  of  its  author.  It  is. written 
partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse.  The  oldest 
edition  of  this  work  was  published  at  Nurem- 
b«f^  in  1473.  It  was  translated  by  King  Alfred 
and  Chaucer,  and  was  highly  prized  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  Boethius  also  translated  Euclid 
and  other  Greek  mathematical  works  into 
Latin,  and  wrote  short  treatises  on  algebra  and 
geometry,  which  were  used  as  school  textbooks 
during  the  Middle  A^s.  The  appearaiKe  in 
diese  worics  of  characters  similar  to  Hindu 
numerals  has  raised  the  question  as  to  whether 
he  was  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  Hindu 
mathematicians.  Consult  Stewart,  A.  P., 
^Boethius:  An  Essay*  (Edinburgh  1891). 

BOttTHXJS,  Greek  sculptor:  b.  Cfaalcedon 
early  in  the  2d  century  b.c.  He  is  celebrated 
for  his  statues  of  children.  *The  Boy  With 
the  Goose'  was  his  most  famous  work  A  girl 
playing  with  i£ce  and  a  boy  extracting  a  thorn 
were  subjects  of  other  masterpieces  by  him. 
According  to  Pliny  he  excelled  in  working  in 
silver.  Consult  /o»ma/  of  Hellenic  Studies 
(Vol.  VI,  p.  7)  aad  Jahrbuch  d.  d.  Inst.  (1904. 
p.  212). 

BCETTCHBR,  betlcer.  Jean  Frederck 
(his  name  is  also  spelled  BOBTTIGER),  Ger- 
man alchemist,  the  inventor  of  Meissen  porce- 
lain: b.  Schleiz  1681;  d.  1719.  A  man  of  dis- 
solute habits  and  dishonorable  conduct,  he  is 
celebrated  for  his  extraordinary  adventures  and 
his  fortunate  discovery  of  the  famous  Dresden 
porcelain.  Aj^renticed  to  an  apothecary  in 
Berlin,  he  spent  his  time  in  the  pursuit  of  al- 
chemy and  pretended  to  have  made  gold  This 
discovery,  as  tt  was  believed  to  be,  exposed  him 
to  the  (unger  of  a  prosecution  for  sorcery,  to 
avoid  which  he  fled.  Such  was  the  credulity  of 
the  time  that  the  Prussian  government  was 
anxious  for  his  return,  and  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, then  King  of  Poland,  supplied  him  with 
the  means  of  prosecuting  his  inquiries,  and  was 
entertained  by  his  promises  for  three  years.  By 
the  advice  of  Count  Tschimbausen,  die  Elector 
was  induced  to  turn  the  real  chemical  knowl- 
edge and  abilities  of  Boettcher  to  account  in  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  the  country.  This 
sensible  advice  was  rewarded  with  the  discovety 
of  a  red  clay  at  Meissen,  from  which  a  beauti- 
ful porcelain  could  be  made.  Bcettcher  was  en- 
trusted with  the  direction  of  the  manufacture, 
but  was  so  little  trustworthy  that  he  had  almost 
to  be  detained  a  prisoner  to  prevent  his  divulg- 
ing the  secrets  of  the  process.  He  had  actually 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  some  Prussians 
to  do  so,  and  his  .death  atone  saved  htm  from 
the  punislunent  of  his  treachery. 

BOBUF  BAYOU,  bif  bfoo,  stream  in 
Arkansas  and  Louifliuia,  formed  in  times  of 
high-  water  by  overflow  from  the  A^issippi,  , 
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when  it  affords  nearly  100  miles  of  steamboat 
navigatioa    It  is  an  affluent  of  the  Washita 

River. 

BOFFIN'S  BOWER,  in  Dickens'   <Our  . 
Mutual  Friend,*  home  of  the  Boffins.  The 
name  was  ^ven  by  Mrs.  Boffin,  who  did  not 
approve  of  its  former  name,  "Harmon's  Jail.* 

BOG,  an  Irish  word,  literally  meaning  soft, 
applied  in  Great  Britain  to  extensive  dis- 
tricts of  marshy  land,  such  as  we  commonly 
call  in  this  country  swamps.  They  consist, 
in  Europe,  so  universally  of  peat,  that  this 
substance  is  there  generally  regarded  essen- 
tial to  a  bog.  As  we  use  the  wor^  it  is  in 
the  sense  of  a  quagmire;  any  soft  and  wet 
spot  into  which  a  man  would  snk  in  attempt- 
ing to  cross  it,  being  called  a  bo^.  The  true 
bo^  is  most  commonly  found  in  northern 
latitudes,  and  in  districts  where  great  hu- 
midity prevails.  Tfaeir  situation  is  not  neces- 
sarily low,  nor  their  surface  level.  Some  of 
the  great  Irish  bogs  present  even  a  hilly  ap- 
pearance, which,  perha^,  is  the  result  of  the 
spread  of  the  mosses  in  their  lateral  growth 
from  lower  situations  over  intervening  hither 
grounds.  Bo{^  were  formerly^  supposed  to 
owe  their  origin  to  the  destruction  of  forests, 
and  in  particular  to  the  obstructions  of  drain- 
age from  fallen  trees,  causing  lodgments  of 
water,  and  favoring  the  growth  of  marsh 
plants.  This  theory  can  only  be  _  partially 
true.  Fallen  trees  and  also  standing  roots 
are  frequentlv  found  in  a  state  of  great  pres- 
ervation in  bogs,  but  the  agency  of  felled 
trees  in  the  production  of  bog  has  been  com- 
pletely disproved,  six  or  seven  feet  of  bog 
being  found  under  the  roots  of  remaining 
trees,  showing  the  previous  formation  of  the 
bog.  The  process  of  bog  formation  is  tfius 
described :  When  a  shallow  pool  induces 
the  formation  of  aquatic  plants,  they  grad- 
ually creep  in  from  the  borders  to  the  deeper 
centre.  Mud  accumulates  round  their  roots 
and  stalks,  and  a  spongy  semi-fluid  mass  is 
formed,  well  suited  for  the  growth  of  moss, 
particularly  Sphagnum,  which  now  be^ns  to 
luxuriate,  continually  absorbing  water,  and 
shooting  out  new  plants  above  as  the  old 
decay  beneath;  these  are  consequently  rotted, 
and  compressed  into  a  solid  substance,  grad- 
ually replacing  the  water  by  a  mass  of  vege- 
table matter.  A  layer  of  clay,  frequently 
found  over  gravel,  assists  the  formation  of 
bog  by  its  power  of  retaining  moisture. 
When  the  subsoil  is  very  retentive,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  has  become  excessive,  the 
snperinctmibent  peat  has  sometimes  burst 
forth  and  floated  over  adjacent  lands.  This 
happened  near  Killamey  in  1896,  and  caused 
the  loss  of  nine  lives.  Quagmires  are  caused 
by  the  decay  of  the  roots  of  plants  under- 
neath. The  plants  thus  detached  from  the 
bottom  rise  to  the  surface,  and  are  kept 
floating  in  moisture.  Elastic  under  light 
pressure,  they  yidd  suddenly  to  the  weif^t 
of  heavy  bodies,  th«r  onl^  strength  consist- 
ing in  the  interlacing  of  their  decayed  fibres. 

Throughout  the  country,  alon^  the  sea- 
board to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  bog-like  swamps 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Their  outer 
portions  are  sometimes  wooded  swamps, 
while  within  they  present  moss-covered 
heaths,  stretching;  uke  the  Western  prairtest 


farther  than  the  eye  can  see,  and  dotted  oc- 
casionally with  clumps  or  little  islands  of 
trees.  In  New  England,  the  Northwestern 
States  and  Canada,  uw  bogs  funiish  genuine 
peat,  and  some  of  those  bordering  on  the 
Great  Lakes  are  of  great  extent.  On  Long 
Island,  near  New  Yorl^  the  bogs  present  a 
marked  feature  along  the  sandy  coatf. 

British  bogs  are  geoeraily  divided  into 
two  classes  —  red  bogs,  or  peat  mosses,  and 
black  bogs,  or  mountain  mosses.    The  former 
class  are  found  in  extensive  plains  frequently 
runmiv  through  severad  counties.   The  Chat- 
moss  in  Lancashire,  and  the  Allen  m  Ireland, 
are  examples  of  this  class.    Their  texture  is 
lif^t  and  full  of  filaments,  and  is  formed  t^r 
the  deca^  of  mosses  and  plants  of  different 
kinds.   The  color  becomes  daricer,  and  density 
increases  with  the  depth  of  the  bog.  The  lower 
parts,  being  more  entirely  decayed,  approach 
nearer  to  the  nature  of  humus  than  the  upper 
portion.  Th^  are  also  more  carbonaceous,  and 
consequently  more  valuable  for  fuel.  The 
depth  of  the  red  mosses  varies  from  12  to  42 
feet    The  chief  reasons  of  the  improductive- 
ness  of  this  class  of  bogs  are  the  adds  in  which 
the  plants  composing  them  abound,  and  which 
are  noxious  to  the  higher  orders  of  vegetation, 
and  the  circumstance  that  the  decompo^tion 
of  the  plants  takes  place  under  water,  where 
they  are  excluded  from  the  action  of  die  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen  of  Hie  air,  and  consequently 
deprived  of  the  power  ot  evolving  carbon 
and  ammonia.    Black  bog  is  formed  by  a. 
more  rapid  decomposition  of  plants.    It  is 
heavier  and  more  homogeneous  m  quality.  It 
is  common  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  but  is 
usually  found  in  limited  and  detached  portions. 
In  Ireland  these  frequently  rest  on  calcareous 
subsoil,  which  is  of  great  value  for  reclaiming 
them.   The  black  bog  is  so  frequently  found 
at  huh  elevations  that  its  reclamation  presents 
considerable  difficulties,  but  when  it  is  found 
in  plains  or  gentle  inclinations  it  may  be  re- 
claimed_  with  comparative  ease.    The  soil  in 
mountainous   districts,  being  shallow,   is  not 
suited  for  cereals,  but  if  the  mistake  of  sow- 
ing these  is  avoided,  they  may  be  made  into 
good  pasture  land.    The  reclamation  of 
extensive  red  bogs  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  especially  in  Ireland,  whidi  has 
more  than  1,500,000  acres  of  them,  lus  long 
occupied  attention ;  but  the  progress  of  im- 
provement has  been  hindered  by  questions  of 
land  tenure,  disposal  of  capital  and  other  diffi- 
culties external  to  the  practicability  of  the  de- 
sired reformation,     Many  extensive  experi- 
ments have,  however,  been  made  with  encour- 
aging success,  and  while  it  is  perhaps  doubtful 
how  far  reclamation  will  repay  the  immediate 
improver,  it  appears  from  a  national  ptnnt  of 
view  to  offer  undoubted  advantages. 

In  the  reclamation  of  bog  land  three  thin^ 
require  to  be  accomplished.  The  land  must 
be  thorou^ly  drained,  and  a  permanent  system 
of  drainage  established.  The  loose  and  spongy 
soil  must  be  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  mineral  matter  to  give  the  requisite  firm- 
ness to  its  texture,  and  to  fertilize  its  super- 
abundant humus.  Proper  manures  must  be 
provided  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  nutri- 
ment from  the  new  soil,  and  a  rotation  of  crops 
suitable  for  bringing  it  into  permanent  condi- 
tion adopted.    Tlie  difficultio^f  reclamation 
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lie  jchiefly  in  the  first  and  second  of  these 
requirements. 

The  materials  best  adapted  for  reclaiming 
peat  are  calcareous  earths,  limestone  gravel, 
shell  marl  and  sheU  sand  Caustic  liine,  al- 
though it  neutralizes  the  adds  of  the  soil, 
causes  too  rapid  a  decomposition  of  iha  vege- 
table matter.  These  materials  are  frequently 
found  in  the  subsoil  or  in  the  nei^borhood, 
but  the  labor  of  raising,  them  from  the  subsoil 
is  often  greater  than  that  of  bringing  them 
from  other  quarters. 

Paring  and  burning;  or  removing  a  por- 
tion of  toe  peat  for  fuel,  when  the  subsoil  is 
good,  are  other  modes  of  facilitating  improve- 
ment The  limited  demand  for  i>eat  fuel  pre- 
vents the  latter  system  being  carried  on  exten- 
sively, Thoroug^ily  reclaimed  bops  are  not 
liable  to  revert  to  their  former  condition.  (For 
further  particulars  see  Chatmoss).  It  was 
probably  in  bogs  of  a  nature  similar  to  those 
above  described  that  much  of  our  coal  was 
formed 

BOG-BUSCPER.  BOG-JUMPER,  or 
BOG-PUMPER,  names  for  the  bittern  (q.v.). 

BOG-BUTTER,  a  fatty  spermaceti-like 
substance  found  in  masses  in  peat-bogs,  com- 
posed of  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and 
for  years  sup{K>sed  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  decomposition  of  peat.  In  1885  Macadam 
proved  that  it  is  of  animal  origin,  as  all  of  the 
samples  analyzed  showed  the  presence  of  hairs 
identical  wim  those  of  a  cow;  the  substance 
being,  in  fact,  a  variety  of  adipocere  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  animal  substances  out 
of  contact  with  the  air.  It  becomes  liquid  at 
123.8"  F. 

BOG  IRON  ORE,  a  variety  of  limonite 
fonned  ia  bogs  and  swamps  by  the  reducing 
action  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  on  soluble 
iron  salts.  It  is  generally  loose  textured  and 
brown  or  brownish-yellow  in  color.  The  ore 
usually  contains  such  a  high  percentage  of  im- 
purities, especially  sulphur  ana  phosphorus,  that 
It  cannot  be  utiUzed  for  iron  manufacture;  it 
is  sometimes  so  used,  however,  and  it  also 
finds  limited  application  in  the  purification  of 
illurainatiiig  gas.  Depo»ts  of  bog  iron  ore  are 
widespreadT  In  the  United  States  extensive 
heds  occur  alone  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New 
York  southward,  and  the  first  blast  furnaces 
erected  in  this  country  were  supplied  from 
them.  Similar  deposits  occur  in  Great  Britain 
and  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  In  the 
Three  Rivers  district  of  Quebec  such  ore  ac- 
cumulates so  rapidly  that  a  six-^inch  layer  is 
said  to  be  dredged  from  shallow  lakes  every 
10  years. 

BOG-MOSS.  See  Sphagnum. 

BOG-OAK,  trunks  and  large  branches  of 
oak  found  imbedded  in  bogs  and  preserved  by 
the  antiseptic  prot>erties  of  peat,  so  that  the 
grain  of  the  wood  is  little  affected  by  the  many 
ages  during  which  it  has  lain  interred  It  is 
of  a  shining  black  or  ebony  color,  derived  from 
its  impregnation  with  iron,  and  is  frequently 
converted  into  ornamental  pieces  of  furniture 
and  ornaments,  as  brooches,  earrings,  etc- 

BOG-TROTTER,  a  name  oontempttiously 
applied  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  Irish  peas- 
antry on  account  of  their  abili^  to  make  their 
way  across  the  bogs  where  no  one  else  can 


find  footing,  which  frequently  gives  them  a 
means  of  escape  from  officers  of  police  and 
other  pursuers. 

BOGAER9,  bd'gars,  Adriaan,  Dutch  poet: 
b.  The  Hague  1795;  d.  1870.  He  was  educated 
in  law  at  Leyden,  practised  his  profession  at 
Hoorn  and  from  1830  to  1851  was  a  judge  at 
Rotterdam.  He  holds  an  eminent  place  among 
the  many  disciples  of  ToUens  and  surpasses 
his  master  in  correctness  of  taste.  He  loiw 
withheld  his  compositions  from  publication  and 
not  till  1832  did  he  become  known  to  his  coun- 
trymen ;  he  then  published  his  first  lyric  poem, 
^Volharden,^-^an  appeal  to  his  countrymen  to 
stand  fast  in  the  struggle  with  Belgium —  to- 
gether widi  other  patriotic  pieces.  His  first 
poem  of  any  considerable  compas^  the  epic 
^Jochebed*  and  his  master^ece,  *The  Voywc 
of  HeemslRrk  to  Gibraltar,*  were  first  formally 
published  in  1860^1,  thotuifa  they  had  had  for 
many  years  a  private  circulation  among  friends. 
He  afterward  published  three  volumes,  'Bal- 
lads and  Romances,'  ^Flowers  of  Poesy  from 
Abroad'  and  *Poems.*  Two  posthumous 
works  of  his  were  issued,  entitled,  respectively, 
'Philological  Papers>  (1872)  and  ^Lexicon  ot 
Bilderdijlt's  Poetical  Works>  (1878).  His  col- 
lected poems  were  edited  by  N.  Beets  (2  vols., 
Haarlem  1871).  Consult  the  btograpby  by  J< 
G.  Gleichmann  (Amsterdam  1875). 

BOGAN,  or  NEW  YEAR  RIVER,  a 

river  of  East  Australia,  rises  in  the  Harvey 
Range,  flows  northwest  and  empties  into  the 
Darhng  River,  about  lat.  30"  S.  and  long.  146** 
R ;  length  over  300  miles. 

BOGARDUS.  Everardus,  second  pas- 
tor of  the  church  in  New  Amsterdam  (New 
York) :  d.  27  Dec.  1647.  He  is  noted  as  the 
husband  of  Anneke  Jans,  whose  ownership  of 
60  acres  of  land  in  the  business  portion  of 
New  York  has  given  her  descendants  occasion 
for  almost  continuous  law  suits,  during  200 
years,  to  recover  possession  of  the  property 
which  is  held  by  the  corporation  of  Trinity 
CHiurch.  Bo^ardus  was  recalled  to  Holland  to 
answer  certain  charges  made  by  his  ecclesias- 
tical superiors,  but  lost  his  life  by  shipwreck 
in  the  British  Channel. 

BOGARDUS,  James.  American  inventor: 
b.  CatskUl,  N.  Y.,  14  March  1800;  d  13  April 
1874.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker  and 
early  showed  the  bent  of  his  mind  by  improve- 
ments in  the  construction,  of  eif^t-day  clocks 
and  other  imiwovements  in  timepieces,  and  by 
the  invei^ion  of  a  delicate  engraving  machine. 
The  dry  gas  metre  is  his  invention,  as  is  also 
the  transfer  machine  to  produce  bank-note 

?]ates  from  separate  dies;  and  in  1839  his  plan 
or  manufacturing  postage  stamps  was  accepted 
by  the  British  government.  Later  he  intro- 
duced improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
india-rubber  goods,  toots  and  machinery,  and 
invented  a  pyrometer,  a  dero-sea  sounding  ma- 
chine and  a  dynamometer.  In  1847  he  buut  for 
his  factory  the  first  iron  building  ever  erected 
in  the  dty  of  New  York.  Later  he  introduced 
wrouc^t-iron  beams. 

BOGART,  John,  American  mimicipal  engi- 
neer: b.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  8  Feb.  1836.  A  gradu- 
ate of  Rutgers  College,  he  acquired  early  ex- 
perience in  the  engineering  department  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  and  StaXf  camils» , 
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and  as  Federal  engineer  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va., 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  chief  engineer 
of  municipal  works  in  Brookl:p,  N.  Y.,  Albsmy, 
New  Orleans,  Chicago,  Baltimore  Rochester 
and  New  York,  and  superintended  work  on  tlie 
harbors  of  Venezuela,  the  hydraulic  and  elec- 
trical development  plants  at  Nia^ra  Falls,  on 
the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  in  British  Columbia 
and  in  the  South.  He  was  government  repre- 
sentative at  the  International  Congress  of 
Navigation  at  Dtisseldorf,  Germany  (19CC)  ;  at 
Milan,  luly  (1905) ;  and  at  Saint  Petersburg 
Russia  <1908). 

BOGATZKY.  Karl  Heiiuich  voil,  Ger- 
man devotional  writer:  b.  Tankowra,  Silesia, 
1690;  d.  Halle  1774.  His  principal  works  are 
^Ta^liches  Schatz-Kastlein  der  lunder  Gottes,* 
published  in  1718.  The  former  is  familiar  to 
English  readers  under  the  title  of  Bogatzky's 
'Golden  Treasury  *  Consult  biograi^  by 
Kelly,  published  in  London  in  1889. 

BOGDANOVICH,   Ippolit  Fedorovich, 

Russian  poet :  b.  23  Dec.  1743  O.  S. ;  d.  1802. 
From  his  earliest  years  he  showed  a  great  love 
for  poetry,  music  and  painting,  but  when,  in 
1754,  his  parents  brought  him  to  Moscow  and 
forced  him  to  study  law  at  the  university,  he 
secretly  tried  to  go  on  the  stage.  Heraslcov, 
the  director  of  the  theatre,  succeeded  in  dis- 
suading him  from  this  purpose  and  ut^d  him 
to  dedicate  himself  to  the  literary  field.  His 
first  attempts  in  the  domain  of  lyric  poetiy 
(*A  Useful  Joy*  and  'Leisure  HoursOi  al- 
though inferior,  were  published  by  the  univer- 
sity periodicals.  In  1764  he  was  appointed  to  a 
secretarial  position  in  the  Ministry  for  Fore^ 
Affairs  and  two  years  later  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Russian  embassy  at  the  Royal  Court  at 
Dresden.  He  later  wound  up  his  g;ovemmental 
career  as  president  of  the  Imperial  _  Archives 
in  Saint  Petersburg.  His  most  productive  period 
was  in  1769-75,  when  in  his  'Lyre*  he  published 
his  collective  lyric  poems,  which  were  un- 
usually well  received.  For  his  momentous  song, 
'Dushenka*  ('Dear  Little  Soul*)  he  drew  the 
inspiration,  if  not  entirely  borrowed,  f  rom  La 
Fontaine's  'Les  Amours  de  Psyche'  and  glori- 
fied the  beauty  of  soul  as  imperishable  and  un- 
alterable whik  he  spoke  of  exterior  brilliance 
and  beauty  as  being  transitory  and  inconstant 
as  smoke.  'Dushenka'  is  replete  with  a  li^ht 
play  of  imagination  and  written  in  a  distin- 
guished tone  with  many  lively  and  exquisite 
verses.  The  IS  editions  of  that  poem  are  the 
best  proof  of  its  popularity,  which  is  partly  due 
to  me  fact  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had  beep 
previously  attempted  in  Russia.  However,  later 
criticism  does  not  sustain  the  contemporary  es- 
timate of  this  writer.  Of  his  other  poems  'The 
Slavs,*  'The  Happiness  of  Nations*  were  well 
received  by  contemporary  critics.  His  collec- 
tive works  (exclusive  of  his  prose  writing^s) 
were  published  by  C.  A.  Vengerov  (Saint 
Petersburg  1893). 

BOGDOOLA,  bog-do-oola,  or  HOLY 
MOUNT,  a  hill  in  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Astrakhan,  near  the  Aktuba  and  14  miles 
east  of  Tchemoiarsk.  It  forn»  an  isolated 
cone  nearly  500  feet  lugh  in  tlie  middle  of  a  vast 
steppe.  It  appears  to  rest  on  limestone  overlain 
by  sandstone,  which  on  the  northeast  side  rises 
perpendicularly  like  a  wall  and  is  cut  into  deep 
clefts  frequented  1^  innumerable  birds.  The 


sandstone  is  succeeded  by  alternate  red  and 
white  layers  of  clay  and  sand,  which  have  a 
very  singtdar  appearance.  The  summit  is  diiefly 
composed  of  masses  of  rock^alt  At  the  foot 
of  Oie  hill  dure  is  a  salt  lake  called  B<^4otn 
Dabassu. 

BOGBRMAN,  b6'ger-man,  Jan,  Dutch 
theologian:  b.  Oplewert  1570:  d.  1637.  He  was 
professor  of  divinity  at  the  University  of 
Franeker  (1633);  participated  in  the  Armenian 
controversy,  arid  was  president  of  the  SjTiod  of 
Dort,  1618.  With  four  others  he  translated  the 
Bible  into  Dutch;  this  translation  is  at  present 
the  common  Dutch  version.  He  also  wrote 
'Annotationes  contra  H.  Grotium,*  and  trans- 
lated Beza's  *Del  a  punition  des  hiritiques.* 

BOGERT,  George  H.,  American  artist: 
b,  New  York  1864.  His  first  studies  were  made 
under  Thomas  Eakins.  He  went  to  France  in 
1884  and  studied  in  Paris  under  Raphael  Col- 
lins, Aimi  Morot  and  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  He 
won  the  Webb  prize,  1898:  the  first  Hallgarten 
prize  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  1899, 
and  was  awarded  a  bronze  medal  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  1900.  His  studio  is  in  New  York. 

BpGERT,  Marston  Taylor,  American 
chemist,  lecturer  and  writer :  b.  Flushing,  N.  Y., 
18  April  1868.  A  graduate  in  1890  of  Qjlurabia 
College,  he  was  subsequently  assistant,  profes- 
sor and  head  of  its  department  of  chemistry. 
In  1908,  at  the  invitation  of  President  Roose- 
velt, he  was  a  member  of  two  conferences  on 
the  conservation  of  national  resources  and  de- 
livered important  addresses  on  land,  water,  for- 
ests and  minerals.  In  1909  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  from  Claric  University.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  1907-09,  and  was  a  founder  and  presi- 
dent 1912-13  of  the  Chemists'  Oub.  He  is  the 
author  of  numerous  popular  artides,  reviews 
and  scientific  papers. 

BOGGS,  Charles  Stuart,  American  naval 
officer:  b.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  28  Tan.  1811; 
d  22  April  1888.  He  entered  the  Umted  States 
navy  in  1826;  served  on  the  Princeton  in  the 
Mexican  War;  was  assigned  to  the  gunboat 
Varwna  in  Farragut's  Gulf  squadron  in  1861. 
In  the  attack  on  forts  Saint  Philip  and  Jackson, 
in  April  1862,  he  destroyed  six  Confederate 
gunboats  and  two  rams,  and  in  die  last  moments 
of  the  fight  his  own  vessel  was  sunk  In  1869- 
70  he  served  with  the  European  squadron;  in 
the  latter  year  was  promoted  to  rear-admiral, 
and  in  1873  was  retired 

BOGGS,  Frank  Hyera,  American  artist: 
b.  Springfield,  Ohio,  6  Dec  1855.  He  received 
his  art  education  at  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts 
and  under  G^rdme  in  Paris.  In  1882  the  French 
government  bought  his  picture,  'Place  de  la 
Bastille,*  for  the  Luxembourg  Museum,  and 
in  1883  his  'Isigny*  for  the  Niort  Museum.  His 
pictures  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  best 
French  private  collections,  and  in  the  museums 
at  Havre,  Nantes  and  Diei^,  In  the  first  prize 
fund  exposition  of  the  American  Art  (iallery. 
New  Yoik,  he  recdved  a  prize  of  $2,500  for  hts 

S'ctnre  'A  Rough  Day,  Honfleur,*  now  in  the 
oston  Museum. 

,  BOGHEAD  COAL  or  TORBANITB,  a 

bituminous  substance  found  at  Boghead,  near 
Bathgate,  Scotland.  It  is  dark  brown  in  color 
and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  oxvxti  coal.|  It 
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contains  a  large  amonnt  of  volatile  substiuice, 
oonseqnoitly  is  largely  used  in  maldng  paraffin 
and  gag. 

BOGLE,  James,  American  artist:  b. 
Georgetown,  S.  C,  1817;  d.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 
11  Oct.  1873.  He  came  to  New  York  in  1836 
and  entered  the  studio  of  Professor  Morse,  in- 
ventor of  the  telegraph  and  founder  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design.  Mr.  Bogle,  confin- 
ing himself  to  portrait  painting,  soon  achieved 
distinction  in  that  department  In  1850  he  was 
elected  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy, 
and  in  1861  an  academician.  For  many  years 
his  pictures  occupied  annually  a  prominent  posi- 
tioD  at  the  Academy,  but  he  exhibited  only  at 
rare  intervals  in  the  later  years  of  his  Ufe, 
when  the  state  of  bis  health  compelled  him  to 
live  in  the  South.  He  executed  portraits  of 
John  C  Calhoun,  Henry  Qay,  Daniel  Webster, 
Chief  Justice  Jones,  Bishop  Atkinson  of  North 
Carolina,  DeWitt  Clinton,  Gen.  John  A.  Dix 
and  Henry  J.  Raymmid. 

BOGNOR,  b&g'nir,  England,  watering- 
place  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  nine  and  a  hsuf 
miles  southeast  of  Chichester  by  railway. 
There  is  a  pier  1,000  feet  long,  constructed 
chiefly  of  iron,  and  also  an  esplanade.  The 
place  was  brought  into  vogue  toward  the  end 
of  last  century  by  Sir  R.  Hotham,  who  spent 
$30aOOO  on  it.    Pop.  8,142. 

BOGO.  Philippines,  town  situated  on  the 
east  coast  near  the  northern  end  of  the  island 
of  CebA,  56  miles  north  of  Cebfi.  It  has  a  good 
harbor  and  is  connected  canal  with  the  op- 
posite shore  of  the  island.  Popi  14,915. 

BOGOMILBS,  a  reli^ous  sect  said  to 
have  been  pretty  widely  spread  in  Thrace  and 
Bulgaria  as  early  as  tne  10th  century.  They 
were  persecuted  by  the  Byzantine  Emperor, 
Alexander  Comnenos,  and  their  leader,  named 
Basil,  was  burned  alive  at  Constantinople  in 
T118.  The  name  of  the  sect  is  said  to  be  com- 
posed of  two  Slavonic  words,  meaning  *Go(L 
have  mercy.*  The  Bogomiles  believed  that  God 
had  two  sons,  Satanael  and  Jesus  or  Logos. 
The  former  rebelled,  and  created  the  material 
world,  and  also  man.  God  gave  a  soul  to  man. 
but  he  was  left  under  the  control  of  Satanael 
tmti]  the  coming  of  the  Logos.  The  law  was 
given  to  Moses  by  Satanael,  and  is  not  recog- 
nized by  the  Bogomiles,  who  accept  of  the  Old 
Testament  only  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets. 
The  Logos,  or  Christ,  came  down  from  heaven 
to  deliver  man  from  the  power  of  Satanael 
This  sect,  which  held  many  extravagancies  of 
doctrine,  continued  to  exist  for  several  cen- 
turies. They  practised  severe  asceticism,  re- 
jected the  sacraments,  or  put  new  interpreta- 
tions on  them,  and  made  frequent  prayers  both 
by  day  and  night  Despite  the  persecutions  to 
which  they  were  subjected  the  Bogomiles  did 
not  die  out.  and  at  the  time  of  the  Moham- 
medan conquest  of  Bosnia  in  the  15th  centuiy 
the  greatest  dumber  of  the  Christians  who 
embraced  Tslam  belmi^d  to  the  sect.  Adher- 
ents of  the  sect  are  still  to  be  found.  Consult 
Heard,  'The  Russian  Church  and  Russian  Dis- 
sent* (New  York  1887). 

BOGOS,  bo'^oz,  a  people  of  Abyssinia, 
occulting  a  district  in  the  highlands  north  of 
Atn^nia,  now  part  of  the  Italian  colony  of 
Eritria.  The  land  is  intersected  fay  the  broad 


and  beautiful  iralley  of  the  Anseba,  and  com- 
prises on  the  west  the  elevated  and  hilly  region 
as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Barca,  and  on  the 
east  the  slopes  of  the  plateau  of  Mensa.  The 
chmate  and  vegetation  are  similar  to  those  of 
Al^jrssinia.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from  March 
to  September,  when  the  Anseba  overflows  its 
banks  and  f  ertiliaes  the  valley  through  which  it 
flows.  There  is  a  great  variety  botii  in  the  flora 
and  the  fatma  of  the  country.  La^  baobab 
trees,  sycamores  and  tamarinds  overshadow  the 
banks  of  the  Anseba,  which  are  rendered  almost 
impassable  by  the  number  of  Euphorbise  and 
creejnog  plants.  At  the  same  time  there  are  to 
be  found  rhinoceroses,  elephants,  wild  boars, 
buffaloes,  antelopes,  lions,  leopards,  wildcats, 
jackals,  wolves,  etc,  in  great  numbers.  The 
population  is  ooly  about  10,000^  which  is  en- 
gaged in  Bcriculture  and  the  raisii^  of  cattle^ 
and  carries  on  a  trade  with  the  nei^boring 
places  in  com,'  butter,  ivory,  skins,  buffalo- 
horns  and  ostrich- feathers.  Their  language, 
which  is  aldn  to  the  Agow,  is  called  by  them- 
selves Bilin.  ^  Their  countenance  is  Gredc  in  its 
contour,  their  body  light,  powerful  and  well 
formed;  the  color  of  their  skin  dark  olive- 
brown;  their  lips  are  thin,  the, cheek-bones  not 
prominent  and  th^  have  generally  bushy 
whiskers.  The  patriarchal  institutions  of  the 
Bogos  are  peculiar.  The  members  of  each 
union  of  families  are  pledged  to  apprehend  any 
one  of  their  number  who  is  charged  with  the 
cmnmission  of  a  crime.  The  laws  relating  to 
dowries,  inheritance  and  murder  are  regular^ 
codified.  The  religion  is  the  Christian,  but 
Uohammedanism,  which  is  increasing,  has  a 
considerable  number  of  adherents. 

BOGOSLOV,  bd-gd-slof,  a  small  volcanic 
islandof  the  Aleutian  archipelago^  lying  north- 
west of  Unalaska.  It  was  formed  in  1795-96  by 
a  series  of  volcanic  upheavals;  on  the  site  pre- 
viously there  had  been  low  rocks  and  reefs. 
It  is  a  favorite  haunt  of  sea  lions. 

BOGOTA,  bd-go^a',  or  SANTA  F£  DB 
BOGOTA,  the  cantal  of  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia. Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  but  4°  41' 
north  of  the  equator,  the  elevation  of  the 
plateau  on  which  it  stands  is  so  great  (over 
8,000  feet)  that  the  breeze  is  cool  and  invigorat- 
ing. But  there  are,  Colombians  admit,  many 
damp  days,  and  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  is 
somewhat  trying.  A  fertile  plain  or  table-land 
of  exquisite  beauty  extends  for  a  distance  of 
about  30  miles  on  three  sides,  while  directly 
above  rise  two  mountains  of  moderate  heit^ht, 
and  surrounding  the  whole  scene  are  snow- 
capped peaks  of  the  Andes  —  amon^  them  the 
extinct  volcano  of  Tolima.  Water  is  supplied 
by  two  mountain  streams  flowing  throu^  the 
town  itself;  the  supply,  however,  is  not  kept 
free  from  contamination,  and  is  insufficient  for 
the  present  needs  of  the  city.  Unfortunately 
the  overcrowding  of  buildings  occupied  bv  the 
poorer  classes,  and  the  absence  of  a  good  sys- 
tem of  drainage,  offset  the  conditions  otherwise 
favorable  to  health.  Bogoti  is  lighted  gas 
and  electricity;  its  streets  are  welLIaid  out;  and 
the  houses,  though  low,  are  substantially  built. 
There  is  a  valuable  library  of  over  50,000 
volumes;  and  the  university,  founded  in  1867, 
is  considered  the  best  in  the  Andean  region 
north  of  Peru.  On  12  Sept.  1902  the  govern- 
ment decreed  tiie  cstaMishment  of  amuseum 
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and  academy,  to  increase  the  popularity  and 
efficiency  of  the  National  School  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  Foiuid»l  in  1538  by  Gonzalo  Ximenes  de 
Quesadai  a  native  of  Santa  Fi,  a  small  town 
near  the  dty  of  Granada,  and  in  the  Spanidi 
province  of  that  name,  Bogota  became  the  capi- 
tal of  New  Granada,  as  the  country  was  first 
called  by  the  Spaniards.  For  history,  indus- 
tries, etc,  see  Colombia.  In  the  volume 
'Colombia,'  by  Phanor  J.  Eder  (London  1913), 
we  read  that  students  from  all  departments  are 
attracted  to  the  National  Universt^  at  the 
capital  "There  are  536  students,  232  attending 
the  Law  School,  202  the  Medical  School,  58  the 
School  of  Mathematics  and  Engineering,  and  44 
the  Dental  School.  Not  more  than  25  or  30 
per  cent,  however,  complete  their  studies,  but 
the  attendance  is  rapidly  increasing:  in  1906, 
for  instance,  there  were  only  77  students  in  the 
Law  School.'*  Mr.  Eder  says  that  the  Art 
School  and  the  Conservatory  of  Music  of 
Bogoti  *do  remarkably  good  woric  considering 
the  scanty  resources  uiey  command.  The 
economic  helplessness  of  the  departments, 
coined  with  the  fact  that  the  governors,  pre- 
fects, and  alcaldes  are  appointed  mediately  or 
imme^tely  by  the  President,  causes  all  power 
to  be  centralized  at  the  national  capital.  The 
new  presidential  palace  is  of  an  unpretentious 
exterior:  the  interior  is  wholly  charming,  with 
a  refreshing  flower-jilled  court  and  fountain  in 
the  centre,  the  rooms  bright,  the  ofHces  possess- 
ing an  air  of  dignity  and  quiet,  constant  activ- 
ity.'  Pop^  according  to  last  census,  123,000. 

BOGUS,  bog,  David,  Scottish  clergyman, 
the  originator  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety: b.  Hallydown,  Berwickshire!,  18  Feb.  1750: 
d.  Brighton,  25  Oct.  1825.  In  1771  he  removed 
to  London,  and  became  njinister  of  an  Inde- 
pendent chapel  at  Gosport.  In  1780  he  became 
tutor  to  an  establishment  for  directing  the 
studies  of  young  men  destined  for  the  ministry 
in  the  Independent  communion.  He  now  beean 
the  formation  of  a  missionary  scheme,  which 
afterward  resulted  in  the  London  Missionary 
Society  and  had  intended,  with  some  others,  to 
engage  in  mission  work  in  India,  but  the  project 
was  frustrated  by  the  East  India  Company. 
The  influence  which  the  establishment  of  this 
institution  had  on  the  public  mind  was  great, 
and  the  springing  up  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  and  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
at  short  intervals,  proves  how  much  good  was 
effected  by  the  impetus  it  imparted.  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  both  of  these  he  took  an  active 
part,  contributing  to  the  latter  body  the  first 
of  a  series  of  useful  oublications.  In  1815  he 
received  the  deCTee  of  doctor  of  divinity  from 
Yale  College.  His  more  important  woHes  are 
'An  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New 
Testament'  (translated  into  many  languages}, 
'Discourses  on  the  Millennium,*  and  a  'History 
of  Dissenters*  which  he  undertook  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  pupil  and  friend,  Dr.  Bennet  —  a 
standard  work.  Consult  Morison,  'Fathers  and 
Founders  of  the  London  Missionary  Society* 
(London  1840). 

BOGUE,  Virgil  Gay,  American  engineer: 
b.  Norfolk,  N.  Y.,  20  July  1846.  A  graduate  of 
Rensselaer  Polytedmic  Institute,  he  was  as- 
sistant et^necr  of  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn, 
1868,  and  for  10  years  was  in  Peru  on  railway 


work.  During  12  years'  service  with  the  North- 
ern and  Union  Pacific  companies,  he  discovered 
"Stampede  Pass**  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
1881.  In  1905  while  established  as  a  consultiiig 
engineer  in  New  York  city,  he  became  diief 
engineer  and  vice-president  of  the  Western 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  subsequentty  was  con- 
sulted on  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
Columbia  River,  on  the  harbor  plans  for 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  in  the  trans-insular  rail- 
road for  South  Island,  New  Zealand. 

BOGUSLAWSKI,  bd-goo-slaviskf,  Adal- 
bert, Polish  actor  and  dramatist :  b.  Glinna  near 
Posen  1752;  d.  Warsaw,  23  July  1829.  As  com- 
poser of  many  original  dramas  of  a  national 
character  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of 
Polish  drama,  and  he  also  translated  i^ys  arid 
operas  from  the  French.  English  and  Italian. 
From  1778  to  1809  when  he  finally  settled  as 
manager  of  the  theatre  in  Warsaw,  he  traveled 
through  Poland  acting  and  establishing  theatres 
in  various  cities.  His  plays  were  published  at 
Warsaw  in  nine  volumes,  1820-^25;  bis  original 
works  were  collected  in  tfiree  volumes,  1849-54. 

BOGUSLAWSKI,  Palm  Henri  Louis 
von,  German  astronomer:  b,  Madgebuig,  7 
Sept.  1789;  d.  Breslau,  5  Tune  1851.  He  was 
enrolled  in  the  army  for  the  campaign  of  1806 
and  afterward  studied  astronomy.  Called  to 
Berlin  in  1809,  made  lieutenant  in  IBIL  he  con- 
tinued his  astronomicat  studies  under  Bode,  and 
through  Ae  latter  was  enabled  to  visit  tlie  prin- 
cipal observatories  of  Europe  from  1812  to 
1815.  He  was  wounded  at  Culm,  taken  prisoner 
but  escaped  to  Bohemia  and  joined  his  corps  at 
Erfurt.  He  retired  from  military  service  after 
Waterloo  and  for  many  years  his  failing  sig^t 
forced  htm  to  abandon  his  astronomical  obser- 
vations. In  1831  he  was  appointed  curator  of 
the  Breslau  observatory,  became  professor  at 
the  university  there  in  1836  and  director  of  the 
observatory  in  1843.  On  20  April  1835  he  dis^ 
covered  the  comet  known  1^  his  name.  i3i* 
principal  work  is  'Uranus^  (3  vols.,  Glogau 
1846^). 

BOHA-EDDIN,  bo-ha-ed'din,  or  60HAD- 
DIN,  Arabian  scholar  and  historian :  b.  Mosul, 
1145:  d.  1235.  Having  attained  proficiency  in 
Moslem  law,  he  became,  at  the  age  of  27,  a 
lecturer  at  Bagdad.  In  1186  he  made  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  and  while  in  Damascus  on 
his  return,  he  was  appointed  cadi  of  Jerusalem 
and  ^  of  the  Moslem  army  czmj>  by 
Saladin,  who  was  desirous  of  availing  himself 
of  the  services  and  influence  of  so  able  a 
scholar,  and  a  man  of  such  reputed  Moslem 
piety  and  zeal.  He  accordingly  brotight  his 
learning  and  talent  to  the  woiic  of  glorifying 
the  wars  of  that  ■  ambitious  monarch,  in  a 
treatise  on  the  ^Laws  and  Discipline  of  Sacred 
War.'  On  the  death  of  Saladin  he  transferred 
his  attachment  to  the  son,  Malek-aI-I%aher, 
whom  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  in  the 
succession  to  the  throne.  He  was  appointed 
cadi  of  Aleppo,  and  there  founded  a  college,  at 
which  he  continued  to  give  lectures  until  he 
was  90  years  old.  His  great  work  was,  how- 
ever, the  'Life  of  Saladin,*  which  was  pub- 
lislied  with  a  Latin  translation  at  Leyden  in 
1732.  Consult  C  R.  Conder^s  edition  of  the 
'Life  of  Saladin*  with  notes  by  C.  Wilson 
(London  1897). 
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BOHAN,  Stone  of.  Erected  in  honor  of 
Bohan  the  Reubenite.  It  was  situated  in  the 
Valley  of  Achor  between  Beth  Arabah  and 
Debir,  This  stone  afterward  served*  as  a 
Iwundary  mark  on  the  frontier  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  (Joshua  xv,  6;  xviii,  17) ;  but 
whether  it  was  intended  as  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment or  erected  to  commemorate  some  great 
exploit  performed  by  this  particular  Bohan 
(for  there  were  several  of  the  same  name) 
neither  history  nor  tradition  infonns  us. 

BOHkME.  La.  Grand  opera  in  f  oiu*  acts 
by  Giacomo  Puccini  (libretto  by  CHacosa  and 
lUica,  founded  on  a  tale  by  Henri  MurgeO 
first  produced  at  Turin.  Italy,  1  Feb.  1896.  It 
tras  the  oMttposer's  fourth  opera  uid  at  once 
I)laced  bim  at  the  head  of  the  younger  Italian 
school  and  gave  him  an  international  reputa- 
tion. The  plot  is  constructed  out  of  four 
sKgfatly  connected  scenes,  each  complete  in 
itself,  presenting^,  in  admirably  contrasted  Ug^ 
and  shade,  a  vivid  ^ctnre  of  the  Latin  Quarter 
of  Paris  of  the  period  of  1630.  The  four 
inseparables,  Rodof]die,  Marcel.  Schannard  and 
CoUme,  poet,  painter,  muadan  and  philosopher, 
Mimi,  the  frail  grisett(>  and  Musette,  frivolous, 
but  kind-hearted  child  of  pleasure,  form  an 
appealing  group,  and  the  composer  has,  with 
unquestioned  genius,  given  them  a  human  touch 
unusual  on  the  operatic  stage.  The  music  is 
melodious  in  Uie  true  Italian  sense.  Hiere  is 
a  fine  sincerity  in  the  reflection  of  the  pathos, 
ever  near  the  surface,  even  when  the  charac- 
ters are  at  their  gayest,  and  there  is  usually  a 
satisfying  psychological  fitness  between  the 
melody  and  the  underlying  sentiment.  .  The 
composer's  command  of  his  medium  is  nowhere 
better  shown  than  in  the  second  act,  the  scene 
of  the  Ca,l6  Momus  with  its  rapid  motion, 
colorftil  ensembles  and  kaleidoscopK  contrasts. 
The  orchestra,  in  whidi  modem  influences  are 
sJainly  felt,  is  handled  skilfully  throughout 
Occasionally  there  are  rude,  uncontrolled  out- 
bursts of  passion,  hallmarks  of  the  *verismo' 
school  of  which  Mascagni's  ^Cavalleria  Rus- 
tic ana*  is  the  type;  but  more  eenerall]^  the 
music  is  softened  and  refined  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  later  Verdi  The  love  scene  In  the 
first  act,  and  even  more,  the  duo  in  the  last, 
contain  moments  of  great  lyric  beauty,  while 
there  is  dramatic  intensity  in  the  death  scene 
and  the  brief  succeeding  orchestral  finale.  One 
of  the  most  fluent  nuttiDcrs  is  Musette's  Waltz 
Song  in  the  second  act. 

Without  any  present  indication  of  serious 
rivalry  with  Verdi,  the  greatest  of  the  Italians, 
Piicdni  has,  nevertheless,  made  a  definite  place 
for  himself,  not  only  with  the  general  operatic 
publi<v  but  with  the  musically  ^te  as  well 
*La  Bohtee^  is  one  of  the  most  popular  operas 
in  the  repertory  of  European  ana  American 
opera  houses. 

Lewis  M.  Isaacs. 

BOHEMIA,  B6HMEN  (anciently  Bo- 
heim),  Austria,  a  province  formerly  a  kingdom 
bounded  on  the  southwest  by  Bavaria,  on  the 
northwest  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the 
northeast  by  the  Prussian  province  of  silesia  and 
on  the  southeast  by  Moravia  and  the  archduchy 
of  Austria.  It  contains  20,065  square  miles,  and 
has  about  6,850,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  above 
three<fifth9  are  Czechs,  neariy  90,000  Jews  and 
more  than  2,000^000  are  Germans.  Bohemia 


sends  130  representatives,  or  one  for  each  S^OOD 
inhatntants,  to  the  lower  house  of  Parliament. 
Its  provincial  diet  consists  of  262  members. 
Etohemia  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  moun- 
tains, possesses  large  forests  and  many  small 
lakes  or  ponds.  Its  plains  are  remarkably  fertile. 
The  largest  rivers  are  the  Elbe  and  the  Moldau. 
All  sorts  of  grain,  flax,  hops  (the  best  in 
Europe)  and  fruits  are  exported  Wine  is  not 
abundant  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  Melnik 
is  of  pretty  good  quality.  The  .raising  of  sheep, 
horses,  swine  and  poultry  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  mines  yield  silver, 
copper,  lead,  tin,  garnets  and  other*  precious 
stones,  iron,  cobalt,  arsenic,  uranium  and  tung- 
sten, antimony,  vitriol,  alum,  calamine,  sulphur, 
plumbago  and  coal  in  abundance.  There  are  also 
numerous  mineral  springs,  but  little  salt. 

The  industry  of  Bohemia,  favored  by  its 
central  situation,  has  long  rendered  it  one  of  the 
most  important  governments  of  the  Austrian 
emiHre.  Spinning  and  weaving  are  extensively 
carried  on  in  die  northern  and  southeastern  <tis- 
trlcts;  manufactures  of  lace,  ribbons,  metal  and 
wood  work,  chemical  products  and  other 
branches  of  skilled  industry  are  also  largely  de- 
veloped. Pottery,  porcelain,  elassware,  cutting 
of  precious  stones,  give  employinent  to  many 
hands.  The  glassware  of  Bohemia  alone,  which 
is  known  all  over  the  world,  employs  SOfiOO 
woricers.  Large  quantities  of  beer  (Pilsener) 
of  the  kind  known  as  lager  are  exported. 
Prague,  the  capital,  is  the  centre  of  the  manu- 
factures and  of  the  commerce  of  the  coimtry. 
The  largest  towns  are  Prague,  PilseUj  Reichen- 
berg,  Budweis,  Teplitz,  Aussig  and  Eger.  For 
internal  intercourse  there  are  excellent  high- 
ways, extending  to  10,000  miles,  and  several  im- 
portant lines  of  railway  leading  both  southeast 
to  Vienna  and  northwest  toward  Dresden.  The 
Bohemians  of  all  ranks  are  distinguished  for 
public  sfarit.  Amoi^  the  public  establishments 
for  education  are  a  German  and  a  Czech  uni- 
versity at  Pr^^ue,  two  technical  high  schools, 
four  theological  academies,  many  gymnasiums 
and  over  5,000  schools.  The  prevaiUng  religion 
is  the  Roman  Catholic;  other  sects,  however, 
are  tolerated.  The  language  of  the  country  is 
Bohemian,  a  dialect  of  the  Slavonic;  in  some 
districts,  and  in  most  of  the  dtie^  (^rman  is 
spdEcm.  See  Bobbhiam  Lakguagb  and  Lueba- 

TUSE. 

History.—  Bohemia  received  its  name  fnm 
a  tribe  of  Ctallic  origin,  the  Boii,  who  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  Marcomans  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Qiristian  era;  the  latter  were  in  turn 
obliged  to  mve  place  to  the  (jermans,  and  these 
to  the  Crecbs,  a  Slavonic  people  who  had  estab- 
lished ^emselves  in  Bohemia  by  the  middle  of 
the  5th  century.  The  country  was  at  first  di- 
vided into  numerous  principalities,  which  were 
tempomily  tmited  into  a  monardiy  in  627  under 
Same,  but  the  work  of  this  prince  did  not  sui^ 
vive  him.  Qarlemagne  attempted  the  con- 
quest of  Bohemia  without  permanent  result,  al- 
though he  succeeded  in  rendering  it  tributary; 
and  the  Emperor  Louis  had  his  army  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  Bohemians  in  849.  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  Bohemia  tn  the  reign  of 
Borzwos  I  (894-902),  a  descendant  of  PiFzemysl. 
whose  family  held  sway  in  Bohemia  for  about 
HX  centuries  (722-1306).  In  \09Z  Bohemia  was 
finally  recognized  as  a  kingdom  under  Wratislas 
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II.  Up  to  1230  the  monarchy  was  elective  and 
then  became  hereditary;  the  right  of  election, 
however,  was  suspended,  not  abrogated.  The 
monarchs  received  investiture  from  the  German 
Emjieror,  held  one  of  the  great  o&cts  in  the  im- 
perial court,  and  were  recognized  as  among  the 
seven  electors  of  tihe  empire.  Separated  from 
Germany,  however,  by  a  rampart  of  mountains, 
by  oriepn,  language  and  national  customs,  tiie 
Bohemians  kept  aloof  from  the  general  politics 
of  the  empire,  and  their  kings  frequently  re- 
ceived dispensations  from  attending  the  Diet. 
The  peasantry  were  in  a  state  of  villena^,  but 
there  was  a  ntmierous  and  {lowerful  notnhty,  the 
Diet  assemUed  frequently  and  the  nobles  came 
armed  to  defend  their  rights.  .  The  royal  au- 
thority was  limited  1^  the  coronation  q^Ui.  Bo- 
hemia was  frequently  at  war  with  Poland,  the 
^nperor  or  some  of  the  surrounding  states ;  it 
was  successively  united  and  disunited  with  Hun- 
gary, Silesia,  Moravia,  etc.,  according  to  the 
course  of  wars  and  alliances.  Ottokar  II 
1253-78)  had  extended  his  conquests  almost 
rom  the  Adriatic  to  the  Baltic,  when  he  lost 
them  and  his  life  in  contest  witti  Rudolph,  the 
founder  of  the  too  successful  house  of  naps- 
burg.  His  p-andson  Wencestas  III  was  assas- 
sinated at  Olmiitz,  and  with  him  closed  the 
dynasty  of  Pfzemysl  The  house  of  Luxemburg 
succeeded  in  1310,  and  governed  Bohemia  tifl 
1437.  Under  Charles  IV  (1346-78),  who  also 
held  the  sceptre  of  the  German  empire,  Bo- 
hemia prospered,  and  advanced  in  avilization 
and  science.  Toward  the  close  of  this  second 
dynasty  civil  wars  were  excited  by  the  promul- 
gation of  the  doctrines  of  Huss  and  the  perse- 
cution of  his  followers.  These  wars  were  pro- 
tracted by  the  genius  of  John  Ztska,  the  leader 
of  the  HussiteSj  a  man  who,  although  latterly 
quite  blind,  has  for  military  genius  been  com- 
pared to  Hannibal.  Ziska  was  rarely  defeated, 
and  his  success  inspired  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
in  his  followers.  He  has  been  called  the  in- 
ventor of  tile  modem  art  of  fortification,  and 
by  his  skill  in  this  art  he  made  Mount  Tabor 
an  impregnable  fortress.  After  the  death  of 
Ziska  the  moderate  party  of  the  Hussites,  who 
were  called  Calixtines,  from  their  insisting  on 
the  retention  of  the  sacramental  cup  for  the 
laity,  united  TWth  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Sigismund  was  acknowledged  king  in  1433.  The 
conditions  of  this  compact  being  ill  observed, 
George  Podiebrad,  a  nobleman  of  the  reformed 
party,  was  by  them  elected  king  in  1458.  On  his 
death  in  1471  they  chose  V/ladislas,  son  of 
Cassimir,  King  of  Poland,  who  also  obtained  the 
crown  of  Hungary.  His  son  Louis  lost 
both  crowns  with  his  life  in  the  battle  of 
Moh&cs  against  the  Tuilcs,  and  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  became,  in  1527,  sovereign  of  both 
Idngdoms.  Bohemia  then  lost  its  separate 
existence,  being  declared  hereditary  in  the  house 
of  Austria.  Its  subsequent  history  pertains  to 
that  of  the  Austrian  empire.  It  was  desolated 
by  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  it  suffered 
severely  from  religious  persecutions,  by  which, 
indeed,  the  Reformed  faith  was  almost  entirely 
suppressed  in  it.  The  Emperor  Joseph  II  gave 
some  protection  to  the  Protestants.  In_  1848, 
when  &irope  was  convulsed  with  revolutionary 
movements,  a  momentary  attempt  was  made  to 
assert  the  ancient  independence  of  Bohemia 
against  the  Austrian  dominion;  a  conflict  took 
place  between  the  army  and  the  people  Prague 


BRBTHRBN 

was  bombarded  and  the  insurrection  soppressed. 
Since  then  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the 
history  of  Bohemia  has  been  a  constant  struggle 
for  ascendency  between  the  Slavonic  Czechs 
and  the  Germans.  In  1910  and  in  1913  die  utu- 
ation  was  serious  and  ended  in  the  dissohition 
of  the  provincial  diet,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
commissioa  of  administration.    See  Austua. 

Chablbs  Lbonako-Stuabt, 
EditorifU  Staff  of  The  Anuricana. 

BOHEMIAN  BRBTHREN.  A  Christian 
sect  which  arose  in  Bohemia  about  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century  from  the  remains  of  the 
Hussites.  Dissatisfied  with  the  advances  to- 
ward the  Catholic  Church  by  which  the  Calix- 
tines had  made  themselves  the  rulit^  party  in 
Bohemia,  they  refused  to  receive  the  compacts, 
as  they  were  called,  that  is,  the  articles  of  abet- 
ment between  that  party  and  the  cotmcil  at 
Basel  (1433),  and  b^[an  about  1457,  under  the 
direction  of  a  clergyman,  Michael  Bratbtz,  to 
form  themselves  into  separate  parishes,  to  boM 
meetings  of  their  own  and  to  distinguish  them- 
selves Irom  the  rest  of  the  Hussites  hy  the  name 
of  Brothers,  or  Brothers'  Union.  Amidst  the 
hardships  and  ojipressions  which  they  suffered 
from  the  Calixtines  and  the  Catholics  with- 
out making  any  resistance,  their  numbers  in- 
creased so  much,  tiirot^  their  constancy  in  their 
belief  and  the  purity  of  their  morals,  that  in 
1500  thur  parishes  amounted  to  200,  most  of 
which  had  chapels  belonging  to  them.  They  re- 
jected the  idea  of  transubstantiation,  admitted 
only  a  mystical  spiritual  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  eucharist,  and  took  the  Scriptures  as 
their  sole  doctrinal  guide,  and  for  this  latter, 
but  more  especially  for  the  constitution  ana 
discipline  of  their  diurdies,  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  reformers  of  the  Ifith  century. 
They  aimed  at  restoring  the  primitive  puri^ 
of  Christianity  by  the  exclusion  of  the  yictous 
from  their  communion,  and  thar  distribution 
of  the  members  of  their  society  into  three 
classes  —  the  beginners,  the  profiaents  and  the 
perfect.  Their  strict  system  of  superintend- 
ence, extending  even  to  the  minute  details  of 
domestic  life,  did  much  toward  promoting  this 
object  To  carry  on  their  system  they  had  a 
multitude  of  cfficers  of  different  d^ees;  or- 
daining bishops,  seniors  and  conseniors,  presby- 
ters or  preachers,  deacons,  sedilcs  and  acolytes, 
among  whom  the  management  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal, moral  and  civil  affairs  of  the  community 
was  distributed.  Their  first  bishop  received  his 
ordination  from  a  Waldensian  bishop,  thou^ 
their  churches  held  no  communion  with  me 
Waldenses  in  Bohemia.  UTict  were  destineil, 
however,  to  experience  a  like  fate  with  that  op- 
pressed sect.  When,  in  conformity  with  their 
principle  of  not  performing  military  service, 
they  refused  to  take  up  arms  in  the  Smalkaldic 
War,  Ferdinand  took  their  ch\irche3  from  them, 
and  in  1548,  1,000  of  their  Society  retired  into 
Poland  and  Prussia,  where  they  first  settled  in 
Marienwerder.  The  agreement  which  they  con- 
cluded at  Sendomir  (14  April  1570)  with  the 
Polish  Lutherans  and  Calvinistic  churches,  and 
still  more  the  EMssenters'  Peace  Act  of  the  Pol- 
ish Convention  (1572),  obtained  toleration  for 
them  in  Poland,  where  they  united  more  dosely 
with  the  Calvinists  under  the  persecutions  of 
the  Swedish  Sigismund,  and  have  continued  in 
this  connection  to  the  present  day. 
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Their  brethren  who  remained  in  Moravia  and 
Bohemia  recovered  a  certain  degree  of  liberty 
under  Maximilian  II,  and  had  their  chief  rest- 
dence  at  Fulneck  in  Moravia,  whence  they  have 
been  known  as  the  Moravian  Brethren.  The  is- 
sue of  the  TWrty  Years'  War,  which  terminated 
so  unfortunately  for  the  Protestants,  occasioned 
the  entire  destruction  of  their  churches,  and 
their  last  bishop,  Comenitis,  who  had  rendered 
important  services  in  the  education  of  youth, 
was  compelled  to  flee.  From  this  time  they 
made  frequent  migrations,  the  most  important 
of  which  took  place  in  1722,  and  occasioned  the 
establishment  in  Saxony  of  the  new  churches  of 
the  Brethren  by  Count  Zinzendorf  (q.v.)-  At- 
thou^  the  old  Bohemian  Brethren  must  be  re- 
garded as  now  extinct,  this  Society  will  ever 
deserve  remembrance,  as  a  quiet  guardian  of 
Christian  truth  and  ^lety,  in  times  just  emerg- 
ing from  the  barbanty  of  the  Middle  Ages;  as 
a  promoter  of  pure  morals,  such  as  the  re- 
formers of  the  !6th  century  were  unable  to  es- 
tablish in  their  churches;  and  as  the  parent  of 
the  esteemed  and  widely  extended  association 
of  the  United  Brethren,  -  whose  constitution 
has  been  modeled  after  theirs.    See  Unitid 

EbXTHREH. 

BOHEMIAN  FOREST  (Bohuerwald). 
a  mountain  range  or  ridge  of  central  Europe 
extending  from  the  Fichtelgebirge  soutfaward 
toward  tne  confluence  of  the  Ilz  and  the  Dan- 
ube, and  separating  Bavaria  from  Bohemia. 
Area  about  4,400  square  miles.  The  Bohemian 
forest  in  ancient  times  formed  a  part  of  the 
SiKa  Hercynia,  the  hi^est  peaks  being  the 
Arber  (4340  feet  high)  and  Rachel.  The  great 
abundance  of  wood  has  occasioned  the  estab- 
lishment o£  many  fflzss  houses,  forges,  etc.  in 
this  regioiL  The  inhabitants  have  acquicea  tn 
Aar  seclusion  from  the  world  many  oaracter* 
istic  virtues  and  vices. 

BOHEMIAN  GIRL,  The.  Grand  opera 
in  three  acts  by  Michael  W.  Balfe  (libretto 
adopted  by  Alfred  Bunn).  First  produced  at 
the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  London,  on  27  Nov. 
1843.  An  Irishman  by  birth,  Balfe  followed 
Ittjian  models  in  his  music,  inflaenced,  no 
doubt,  by  Rossini,  whom  he  knew.  He  wrote 
a  la^  ntmiber  of  operas  which  had  great  vogue 
for  a  time,  but  only  *The  Bohemian  GirP  sur- 
vives. It  was  easily  the  most  successful  of  his 
works  and  was  quickly  translated  into  Frendi, 
Italian  and  German.  It  was  first  produced  in 
America  within  a  year  of  its  premiere  and  du- 
plicated its  European  success.  In  his  younger 
days,  Balfe  was  promnient  and  successful  as  a 
singer  and  therefore  knew  well  from  personal 
experience  how  to  meet  the  vocal  requirements 
of  ibt  popular  operatic  performer.  His  music 
is  tuneful,  but  insipid,  and  not  of  the  sort  that 
wears  well.  Kevertheless,  he  had  the  gift  of 
melody,  well  illustrated  in  such  ballads  as  *I 
dreamed  I  dwelt  in  marble  lulls,*  'When  other 
lips  and  other  hearts,*  *The  heart  bowed 
down,*  whidi  aboimd  in  ^Tbe  Bohemian  GirP 
and  which  have  a  certain  persistent  appeal  in 
spite  of  —  or,  possib^,  because  of  — tfie  senti- 
menal  words  provided  hy  Ae  librettist 

Lewis  M.  Isaacs. 

BOHEMIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LIT- 
ERATURE. The  language  of  Bohemia,  other- 
wise called  Czech,  is  one  of  the  Slavonic  group 
of  ^e  Aryan  or  Indo-European  family  of 


tongues,  and  acoordin^y  allied  to  Polish,  Rus- 
sian, Serbian,  Bulgarian,  etc  (See  Slavs  or 
Slavonians).  The  Czech  (Bohemian)  lan- 
^fuage  or  dialect  was  the  first  of  the  Slavonic 
idioms  which  was  cultivated  scientiiically.  It 
is  spoken  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  with  slight 
variations  in  Austrian  Silesia,  in  Hungary  and 
in  Slavonia.  Three  chief  dialects  of  this  lan- 
guage are  recognized,  namely,  the  Bohemian  or 
Czech  proper,  die  Moravian  of  Moravia  and 
Silesia  and  the  Slovak  of  Hungary.  The 
Bohemian  alphabet  consists  of  42  letters,  ex- 
pressing a  great  variety  of  sounds.  The  English 
sound  of  ts  the  Bohemian  expresses  with  c, 
the  English  y  with  g,  the  sk  with  ss  or  the 
Italian  ce  or  ci  with  c  modified^  the  Frendi 
ge  and  gi  with  the  Italian  «  with  y,  the  gn 
with  «.  the  English  w  with  w,  particularly  at 
the  end  of  words.  The  sound  of  entire  words, 
not  that  of  the  single  letters  which  compose 
them,  determines  the  roughness  or  smoothness 
of  their  pronunciation.  The  terminations  of 
the  various  declensions  and  conjugations  are 
mostly  vowels,  or  the  smoother  consonants.  In 

general,  the  Bohemian  has  a  natural  melody 
ke  that  of  the  Greek. 
The  Bohemian  language,  moreover,  has 
much  expressiveness  and  energy,  as  it  is  not 
weakened  by  a  number  of  articles,  auxiliary 
words,  conjunctions  and  Words  of  transition, 
but  is  able  to  represent  the  objects  of  ima^na- 
tion,  of  passion  and  all  the  higher  emotions 
of  me  poet  and  orator,  in  a  lively  manner;  by 
its  brevi^,  heaping  together  the  most  offuS- 
cant  wordk  and  arranging  the  connection  of 
the  parts  ox  specdi  according  to  the  degree  of 
feeling  to  be  expressedt  so  as  to  give  the  i^le, 
spirit  and  energy,  or  gentleness  and  equabtli^. 
Like  various  o&er  tongues,  it  designates  many 
objects  by  imitation  of  natural  sounds.  Thus 
the  name  of  many  animals  are  taken  from  their 
voices,  as  kruia,  the  turkey;  kachua,  the  duck. 
Many  plants  are  named  from  their  effects^  as 
bolehlaw,  hemlock  (from  headache).  The  con- 
dseness  of  the  langua^  is  increased  1^  the 
absence  of  auxiliaries  in  the  greater  put  of 
the  verbs.  The  preterites,  in  the  third  person 
singular  and  plural,  express  a  meaning  still 
further  condensed,  as  Uie  variation  in  the  last 
syllable  is  made  to  de^gnate  the  sex;  for  ex- 
ample, psal,  psala,  ^jo/o,  he,  she,  it,  has  written; 
psiui,  psaly,  psala,  jbey  have  written.  In  like 
manner  the  Bohemian  saves  many  pr^wsitioiu 
and  much  circumlocution  of  other  kmdsj  by  tho 
use  of  the  itutnimental,  agreeing  with  the 
Latin  ablative ;  for  instance,  secenjm  meet 
hlawu  mu  St"  al  (t  read  like  te),  <wtth  a  blow 
of  the  sword  he  has  cut  off  ms  head.*  This 
lai^uage  is,  therefore,  very  well  fitted  for  the 
translation  of  the  Latin  classics.  By  the  use 
of  the  past  participle  active  the  Bohonian  can 
designate,  as  well  as  the  Greek,  who  has  really 
performed  the  action  contained  in  the  predicate 
of  the  accessory  clause,  which  the  Latin,  with 
its  ablative  absolute  or  partidide  passive,  must 
leave  always  undefined  and  dubious.  The  same 
lands  of  actions  performed  with  different  im- 
plements are  often  expressed  b^  peculiar 
words;  for  example,  the  verbs  sjti,  strjkati, 
krdgeU,  reMOti,  denote  to  cut  wi^  the  sdssors, 
with  the  sidue,  mth  the  knife  and  vrath 
scythe.  In  the  subtlety  of  grammatical  struc- 
ture the  Bohemian  is  like  the  Greek,  and  has 
the  advantage  over  the  Latin  and  other  Ian- 
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guages.  In  ^>eakinK  of  two  hands,  two  eyes, 
etc,  the  dual  number  is  used;  for  example. 
r»ce,  oci,  etc  The  language  is  also  capable  ot 
expressing  the  idea  of  duration,  referrit^  to  an 
indefitute  past  time,  like  the  Greek  aorist;  for 
instance,  mipotval  dum,  ale  nekaupil  ho,  he  was 
engaged  in  buying  the  house,  and  did  not  buy 
it.  The  language  affords  several  preterite 
tenses,  distinguished  with  great  subtlety,  as 
koupii,  he  has  bou^t  once;  kupow^.  he  had 
purchased  for  a  long  time ;  kupovjAwtU,  be  had 
purchased  fonner^  several  times;  kupowdwA- 
mU,  he  seldom  had  purchased  in  former  times ; 
moreover,  by  adding  the  auxiliary  verb  byl,  a 
time  still  longer  passed  may  be  expressed, 
though  this  is  very  seldom  used'  for  instance, 
byl  kupow6wal,  he  had  purchased  in  times  long 
past.  Another  advantage  of  the  language  con- 
sists in  the  various  future  tenses  by  which  the 
Bf^emian  denotes  not  only  the  time  but  also 
the  duration,  and  the  more  or  less  frequent 
repetition  of  the  action;  for  instance,  kaupim, 
1  shall  purchase  once ;  bitdu  kupowati,  I  shall  be 

furchasing  for  a  long  time;  budu  kupowitvati, 
shill  purchase  several  times;  and  budu 
kupotvdwati,  I  shall  be  purchasing  very  often. 
Not  less  manifold  in  signification,  and  equally 
subtle  in  the  determination  of  time,  are  the 
^rtidples  and  the  participial  constructions. 
The  detetmination  of  sex  and  number  by  the 
final  syllable  of  the  participle  gives  the  Czedi 
langu^e  no  ^  small  advantage  over  others. 
Small  connective  particles  of  speech  the  Bohe- 
mian has  in  common  with  the  Greek.  The 
Greek  alia,  men,  gar,  de,  te,  etc.,  agree  with  the 
Bohemian  ele,  pak,  wsak,  li,  e,  f;  only  the  three 
latter  are  always  affixed  to  a  word.  Finally, 
the  free,  unrestrained  arrangement  of  the 
words  contributes  much  to  perspicui^,  as  tiie 
Bdiemian  is  less  fettered  than  almost  any  other 
modern  language  to  a  particular  order. 

Bohemian  Literatare  has  been  divided  his- 
torically into  five  periods.  The  first  extends 
from  msnhological  times  to  1409.  It  affords  no 
written  documents  of  remote  antiquity.  Wc 
know,  however,  that  the  language  at  an  early 
period  was  similar  to  the  present  from  the 
names  of  the  gods,  dukes,  rivers,  cities  and 
mountains  which  have  been  preserved,  such  as 
Penin,  PlFzemysl,  Borrwog,  Wltawa,  Bila, 
Praha,  Tetin.  The  Slavonian  apostle  Method, 
and  the  philosopher  Constantine,  called  Cyril, 
made  the  Slavonians  in  Moravia  acquainted 
with  Christianity.'  Thence  it  penetrated  to 
Bohemia,  and  thus  the  people  of  this  cotmtry 
received  the  Grseco-Slavonic  ritual  in  the  year 
845.  The  same  Cbnstentine  invented  for  the 
sounds  of  the  Slavonic  language  the  Cyrillo- 
Slavonic  alphabet,  borrowed  mostly  from  tfie 
Greek.  In  later  times  the  GlagoHtic  alphabet 
sprang  up,  of  which,  however,  less  use  was 
made.  When  the  Latin  Church  supplanted  the 
Greek  in  Moravia  and  Bohnnia  the  Latin 
alphabet  came  also  into  use  instead  of  the 
Cyrillic.  In  Bohemia  the  Cyrillic  character  re- 
mained in  use  only  with  the  monks  of  Sazawa, 
who  observed  the  Slavonic  ritual.  As  the 
Latins  endeavored  to  annihilate  all  the  writings 
of  the  old  ritual,  and  the  Slavonic  language 
was^  in  many  cases,  obliged  to  p.ve  way  to  the 
Latin,  Bohemian  literature  suffered  incalculable 
injury;  hence  we  possess  from  the  earlier  cen- 
turies but  a  few  insignificant  remains  in  the 
characters  above  mentioned.    In  the  10th  cen- 


tury the  Bohemians  had  a  school  at  Kudet, 
in  which  they  learned  Latin.  Thdr  most  an- 
cient relic  is  the  hymn  (Hospodine  Pomilujrmr) 
of  Bishop  Adalbert  (Wegtech),  a  native  Bo- 
hemian, sung  to  the  present  axy  even  by  the 
Russians  and  Poles.  The  Bohemians  ^ssess 
some  ronains  of  a  collection  of  lynco-epic 
national*  songs,  without  rhyme,  which  seem  to 
have  been  of  great  merit.  The  manuscript  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  in  1290  and  1310. 
Goethe  found  these  national  songs  wofthy  of 
particular  attention.  Under  tiie  &nperor 
Charies  IV,  who  promoted  the  cultivation  of 
tiie  Bohemian  language,  the  University  of 
Prague  was  founded  in  1348.  In  the  Golden 
Bull  he  commanded  the  sons  of  the  German 
electors  to  learn  the  Bohemian  language. 
Under  his  son,  the  Emperor  Wenceslas,  all 
decrees  were  written  in  Bohemian,  which 
formerly  were  in  Latin.  Prague  was  then  not 
only  the  most  populous  city  in  this  part  of 
Europe,  but  also,  on  account  of  its  splendid 
court  and  the  wealth  of  its  citizens,  the  centre 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Almost  all  the  in- 
tellectual currents  of  the  West  found  entrance 
into  Bohemia,  and  German  literature  in  par- 
ticular had  a  powerful  influence.  The  heroes 
of  the  Alexandrian  and  Arthurian  cycles  of 
romance  became  familiar  to  the  Czechs  in  their 
own  language.  Dalimil  Mezericky  wrote  a 
histonr  of  Bohemia  in  verse ;  Ondreg  Z.  Dube, 
a  collection^  of  Bohemian  laws,  in  three  vol- 
tmies;  Warinec  Z.  Brezowa,  a  history  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  and  translated  Mandeville's 
^Travels^ ;  and  Pribik  Pulkawa,  a  Bohemian 
history.  This  period  affords  also  many  vocabu- 
laries, poems,  isongs  and  translations. 

With  Huss  began  the  second  period,  from 
140P  to  ISOOl  The  prevalence  of  religious  dis- 
putes cMised  tiie  Bible  to  be  geaierally  read  9xid 
understood.  Huss  of  Hussinetz  translated 
Wickliffe's  book,  <Trialogus  >  into  the  Bohe- 
mian tongue,  and  sent  it  to  trie  laymen  as  pres- 
ents. The  'Treatise  of  the  Six  Errors>  he 
caused  to  be  inscribed  in  Bohemian  on  the 
walls  of  the  chapel  of  Bethlehem.  He  wrote  his 
first  collection  of  sermons  when  at  the  castle 
of  Kozy  (1413),  besides  an  ^Appeal  to  the 
Pope,'  'Commentary  on  the  Ten  Command- 
ments,* an  'Explanation  of  the  Twelve  Ar- 
ticles,* two  sermons  on  the  Antichrist;  the 
'Triple  Cord,*  and  several  excellent  hymns. 
His  letters  from  the  dungeon  in  Constance  to 
the  Bohemians  were  translated  by  Luther  into 
Latin,  accompanied  with  a  preface,  and  printed 
at  Wittenberg  in  1536.  He  and  J^obellus  and 
Jerome  improved  and  distributed  the  Bohe- 
mian Bible,  of  which  several  copies  have  been 
preserved  to  our  times.  Of  Ziska  of  Trocnow, 
one  of  the  greatest  generals  in  history,  several 
letters  and  his  rules  of  war  have  been  pre- 
served. From  this  period  have  come  down  to 
us  several  war  songs  of  the  Taborites,  also 
some  songs  of  Prague.  Martin  Lupac  under- 
took; with  the  assistance  of  some  learned  men, 
the  labor  of  retranslating  the  whole  New 
Testament:  The  dinrch  service  was  now  per- 
formed entirdy  in  the  Bohemian  language. 
Mladienowic,  an  eye-witness  of  the  execution 
of  Huss,  wrote  an  account  of  his  life.  This 
used  to  be  read  in  the  Bohemian  diurches. 
Procopius  continued  the  rhyming  dironides  of 
Dalimil.  Lodkowic  related  his  'Journey  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,*   Sasek  of  Mezyhor  wrote 
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'Notes  and  TrftVels  Throngli  Gemui^,  Eng- 
land, France,  Spun,  Portegal  and  Italy  of  toe 
Bohemian  Baron  Loew  of  Rozmital  and 
Vlatna>  (whom  he  accompaniffil),  a  ooatribu- 
tion  to  our  knowledge  of  the  manners  of  the 
15th  century,  published  in  a  German  translation 
at  Bninn  (1824).  M.  Gallus,  Albik,  Chrislan, 
Zidek,  J.  Cemy,  J.  Blowic  and  Sinde]  wrote  on 
medicine,  astrology  and  agriculture.  As  early 
as  1447  we  have  an  anonymous  work  on  the 
grafting  of  trees.  We  have  also  tfie  rlfyminff 
legend  of  the  10;00O  knights,  a  translation  of 
the  fables  of  Xjmp,  the  coondl  of  the  beasts 
and  the  birds,  in  prose  and  verse,  in  three 
volumes  (Placj  Rada).  Each  lesson,  which 
flows  in  tliyme  from  the  mouths  of  the  animals, 
is  preceded  by  the  natural  history  of  the 
animals  and  the  moral.  It  was  printed  three 
times  in  the  Bohemian  langu^e,  and  published 
at  Cracow  in  Latin  verse  (1^1.  4to}.  Of  the 
Bible  14  translations  have  come  down  to  us, 
besides  10  of  the  New  Testament.  The  oldest, 
of  the  year  1400,  ts  in  Dresden.  The  typp- 
graphic  art  made  a  rapid  progress  in  Bohemia. 
The  first  printed  work  was  the  Epistle  of  Huss 
from  Constance,  in  1459;  the  second,  *Thc 
Trojan  War,'  in  1468;  the  third,  a  'New  Testa- 
ment.* in  1474;  the  whole  Bible,  in  1488;  the 
first  almanac,  in  1489. 

The  third  age,  from  1500  to  1620,  may  be 
called  the  golden  a^  of  the  Bohemian  lan- 
guage. The  cultivation  of  learning— in  other 
countries,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  the 
monopoly  of  the  clergy — was  in  this  favored 
land  open  to  the  whole  natioa  All  branches  of 
science  were  elaborated,  and  brought  to  an  un- 
commonly hi^  denee  of  improvement  for 
that  time.  Gregory  Hruter  of  Geleni  translated 
the  work  of  Petrarch  <De  Rcmeifis  utriusqne 
Fortune.*  W.  Pisecl^  translated  from  the 
Greek  die  'Exhortation  of  Isocntes  to  De- 
monikos.>  John  Amos  Comenius  wrote  34 
works,  some  of  which  were  very  excellent.  He 
published  his  'Janua'  and  an  'Orbis  Pictus,* 
which,  translated  in  his  lifetime  into  11 
languages,  have  passed  through  innumerable 
editions.  In  all  the  north  of  Europe  ComenioB 
attracted  attention  by  his  projects  for  improv- 
ing education^  whidi  were  deliberated  upon 
even  by  the  Diet  of  Sweden  and  the  Parliament 
of  England.  The  hymns  of  this  and  the  earlier 
ages,  part  of  which  have  been  translated  by 
Luther,  may  serve  as  standards  for  all  lanr 
guages.  In  Prague  alone  there  were  at  this 
period  18  printing  presses,  in  the  county  towns 
of  Bohemia  7:  and  in  Moravia  also  / ;  many 
Bohemian  bodies,  too^  were  printed  in  foreign 
countries,  as  in  Vemce,  Niirembere,  Holland, 
Poland,  Dresden,  Wittenberg  and  Leipz^. 

The  fourth  period  begins  with  1620  and  ends 
with  1774.  After  the  battle  at  the  White 
Mountain,  the  whole  Bohemian  naticHi  sub- 
mitted entirely  to  the  conqueror.  The  popula- 
tion of  most  of  the  cities  and  of  whole  districts 
migrated  in  order  not  to  be  f^se  to  their  fai^ 
More  than  7(^000  men.  and  almost  the  ^olc 
of  the  nobility^  all  the  Protestant  deray, 
scholars  and  artists,  in  ^neral  the  most  cum- 
vated  part  of  tfie  nation,  left  their  native 
country.  Of  these  emigrants  the  greater  part 
formed  the  flower  of  the  army  of  G)unt  Mans- 
6eld.  Hence  the  Thirty  Years'  War  depopu- 
lated Bohemia  more  tnan  any  other  country, 
nnce  these  fugitives  endeavored  to  r^^ain  their 
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native  county  by  repeated  invasions.  The 
fu^tiws  eataoUshed  at  Amsterdam,  DresdeiL 
Berlin,  Bredau  and  Halle  printing  presses,  ana 
sent  to  their  brethren  in  Bohemia,  Moravia 
and  Hungary  a  number  of  books,  mostly  new 
editions.  Some  Bohemians  who  observed  the 
decay  of  their  language  strove  to  remedy  it; 
as  Pesina  Z.  Cechorodu;  Joh.  Beclcowslqr,  who 
continued  the  Bohemian  history  to  16a);  W. 
Wesel^,  who  wrote  a  woric  on  geometry  and 
trigoii«net<T,  etc.;  but  the  decay  was  too  great 
to  admit  of  being  diedced ;  the  nolMlity  baA  bo- 
come  stranger^  and  the  government  en- 
couraged only  German  literature.  From  this 
time,  therefore,  the  Bohemians  wrote  more  in 
the  German  language. 

In  the  fifth  period,  from  1774  to  the  present 
tim^  a  new  ray  of  hope  shone  on  Bohemian 
literature,  wheiu  imder  the  Emiperor  Joseph  II, 
a  d^utation  of  secret  Bohemian  Protestants, 
trusting  to  his  liberal  views,  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  grut  number  of  their 
brethren  of  the  same  faith.  He  perceived  the 
necessity  of  introducing  toleration^  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Protestants  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  came  to  light:  their  concealed 
works  were  printed  anew,  their  classical  lan- 
guage was  again  acknowledged  and  cultivated. 
Under  this  protection  many  men  of  meri^ 
mindful  of  the  fame  of  thor  ancestor^  en- 
deavored to  cultivate  anew  all  brandies  of  the 
.  sciences,  and  to  rival,  if  posuble,  the  results 
attained  by  their  more  advanced  neighbors. 
From  about  the  year  1820  great  activi^  was 
manifested  by  the  Bohemian  writers  in  the 
various  departments  of  literature.  A  little  be- 
fore this  Milton's  'Paradise  Lost'  was  trans- 
lated into  Bohemian,  and  subsequently  Shakes- 
peare's dramas,  or  most  of  them,  were  like- 
wise translated,  the  native  draipa  being  also 
cultivated.  KoUar  and  Chelakovsky  distin- 
guished themselves  in  poetry,  and  perhaps 
even  more  Hynek  Macha,  whose  poem  ^May' 
is  said  to  still  maintain  an  influence  over  Bohe- 
mian poetry.  Kollar  and_  Chelakovsky  were 
advocates  of  the  Panslavic  movement.  The 
chief  work  of  the  former  was  'Slava's 
Daughter,>  a  long  fyrico-eiac  poem.  Several 
writers  became  well  known  as  novelists,  some 
of  them  following  the  lead  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 


Langfuage  and  Literature' •  and  his  'Slavonic 
Antiquities.'  Among  more  recent  poets  of  note 
may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  Halek  Hey- 
duk  and  Neruda,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
few  Bohemian  writers  have  become  generally 
known,  even  by  name,  to  the  European  readii^ 
public. 

Bibliography.—  Dictionaries :  Celakovsky, 
'Additions  to  Jungmann's  Dictionaiy'  (Prague 
1850;  Gobauer,  'Slovnik  Staroeesk*'  (ib. 
1901);  Herzer,  <B6hmisch-deutsches  Worter- 
buch>  (ib.  190]);  Jonks,  'Dictionaiy  of  the 
Bohemian  and  Ejiglisli  Languages*  (Wisconun 
1891);  Jungmann,  'Slovntk  ^sko-nimeck^' 
(5  vols.,  Prague  1839):  Kott,  'Bohmisch- 
deutsches  Worterbudi'  (7  vols.,  Prague  1878- 
93)  ;  Rank,  'Taschenwdrterbuch  der  bohmisch- 
dcutschen  Sprache'  (6th  ed.,  ib.  1895);  Su- 
mavsk^,  'Bohmisch-deutchs  Worterbuch' 
(3d  ed.,  ib.  1874).  (Grammars:  Blahoslav, 
'Grammatica    Ceaka'     (1867) ;  Dobrovsk^, 
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'Lehrgebatide  der  b^mischen  Sprachc' 
^Pracue  1819)  ;  Gebauer,  ^Hlaskoslovi,  ja^ka 
ceskm}'  (ib.  1876) ;  id.,  'Mluvnice  £eska  pro 
Skoly  5tredni>  (ib.  1890) ;  id.,  ^Historiddi 
mluvnice  jazj^ka  ceskeho'  (ib.,  1896-98);  Mas- 
arik,  ^Bohmische  Schulgrammatik*  (5th  ed., 
Prague  1890) ;  Vymazal,  *Bohmische  G ram- 
ma  tik  ftir  deutsche  Mittelscbulen  und  Lehrer- 
bildungs-Anstalten>  (Briinn  1881). 

BOHEMOND  I»  the  son  oi  the  Norman 
adventurer  Robert  (^uiscard,  who  rose  to  tw 
Duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria;  b.  1056;  d.  1111. 
He  became  familiar  with  warfare  when  a  mere 
boy,  took  a  prominent  part  in  various  expedi- 
tions to  Greece  and  Illyria  against  Alexis 
Comnenus,  and  rei}eatedly  defeated  his  troops 
with  a  very  inferior  force.  As  eldest  son 
Bohemond  naturally  expected  to  succeed  his 
father,  but  when  the  succession  opened  in  1085 
Bohemond  was  absent  in  Greece,  and  his 
younger  brother  Roger,  having  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  paternal  inheritance,  declared  his 
determination  to  maintain  it.  A  war  between 
the  brothers  was  followed  by  an  arrangement 
which  gave  Bohemond  nothing  more  than  the 
principality  of  Tarentum.  While  assisting  his 
brother  at  the  stege  of  Amalfi  he  resolved  to 
become  a  Crusader,  and  without  waiting  to  com- 
plete it  he  harangued  the  troops  so  ^ectually 
on  the  glory  to  dc  gained  in  the  Holy  Land 
that  the  great  body  of  them  at  once  jomed  his 
standard.  Bohemond  was  soon  on  his  march,  - 
and  after  encountering  considerable  difficulties 
reached  the  scene  of  action.  The  Crusaders 
had  laid  siege  to  Antioch,  but  had  made  little 
progress  and  were  beginning  to  despair  of  suc- 
cess, when  Bohemond  found  means  to  gain  over 
an  Armenian  renegade,  who  undertook  to-  in- 
troduce him  and  his  men  by  night,  and  that 

g've  tiiem  possession  of  the  town.  Bohemond 
id  the  matter  before  his  fellow-chiefs,  and  in 
doin^  so  stipulated  that  in  the  event  of  success 
he  himself  should  be  Prince  of  Antioch.  The 
Armenian  kept  his  promise,  and  accordingly  in 
1098  Bohemond  was  installed  in  his  sovereignty, 
which  be  retained  ever  after,  and  at  his  deadi 
transmitted  it  to  his  son,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Bohemond  II. 

B^HLAU,  htnov,  Helena  (German  novel- 
ist: b.  Weimar,  22  Nov.  1859.  She  traveled 
much  in  the  East,  married  Omar  al-Raschid  Bey 
at  Constantinople  and  settled  down  in  Munich. 
In  1888  her  picture  of  Weimar  (Ratsmadelge- 
schichtetO  brought  her  a  large  measure  of 
fame.  She  shows  now  and  then  a  leaning 
toward  the  Romantic  school,  but  on  the  whole 
her  high  power  of  description  is  realistic  and 
her  writings  are  imbued  with  passion.  Among 
her  works  are  <Novellen>  (1882) ;  <£s  hat  nicht 
Sein  Sollen>  (1891);  *Das  Recht  der  Mutter^ 
(1896;  new  ed.,  1903);  *Neue  Ratsmadel-  und 
Weimarische  Geschichten*  (1897);  'Halbtier* 
(1899);  <Sommcrbuch>  (1902);  <£>ie  Kristall- 
kugel>  (1903);  'Isebies>  (1911). 

BOHLBN,  Peter  von,  German  Orientalist: 
b.  Wiippels,  Oldenburg,  9  March  1796;  d.  Halle, 
6  Feb.  1840.  He  spent  the  first  20  years  of  his 
life  in  straitened  circumstances,  but  his  talents 
and  perseverance  attracted  attention,  and  he 
coined  admission  to  the  Hamburg  gymnasium. 
He  afterward  studied  the  Eastern  langn3^<es  at 
Halle  and  Boon;  and  he  obtained  an  anxHut- 
ment  at  KonU^beig;  first  in  1825  as  extraor- 


dinary, and  afterward  in  1830  as  ordinary 

professor  of  Oriental  literature.  Bohlen  has 
left  many  works  which  fully  support  his  title 
to  the  high  place  wliich  he  held  among  Oriental 
scholars.  One  of  the  most  important  is  a  work 
entitled  *Das  alte  Indien>  (2  vols.,  1830-31), 
not  yet  superseded  by  any  other  work  on  the 
same  subject  Other  publications  of  his  are 
'Die  (^esis  tustonsch-kritisch  o-lautert' 
(1835)  and  editions  of  Bhartrihari's  *Sententia:> 
(1833)  and  Kalidasa's  <Ritusanhara>  (1840). 
The  details  of  his  Ufe  are  given  with  great 
minuteness  and  honesty  in  an  *  Autobiography' 
(Konigsberg  1841),  which  is  full  of  interest 
and  cannot  be  read  without  producing  a  full 
conviction  that  be  was  no  less  distinguished  by 
his  amiability  in  private  life  than  by  his  literary 
acquirements. 

bOHM,  Theobald,  Bavarian  musician:  b. 
Munich.  9  April  1798;  d.  there  25  Nov.  1881. 
He  was  first  flutist  of  the  Munich  Royal 
Orchestra  for  several  ^ars  but  is  best  known 
for  his  improvements  in  the  construction  and 
fingering  of  the  flute.  He  wrote  'Ueber  den 
Flbtenbau  und  die  neuesten  Verbesserungen 
desselben>  (1847)  and  <Die  Flote  und  das 
Flotenspiel.*  Consult  Welch,  'History  of  the 
Boefam  Flute>  (London  1883). 

BOHM  (bem)  BAWBRK,  Bncen  von, 

Austrian  economist  and  statesman :  b.  Briinn,  12 
Feb.^  1851.  He  studied  law  in  Vienna  and 
political  econom^y  and  social  science  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Heidelberg.  Leipug  and  Jena.  In 
1880  he  became  privatoocent  in  the  University 
of  Vienna,  later  assistant  professor  at  Inns- 
briick  and  professor  there  in  1884.  He  was 
next  chief  of  department  in  the  Afinistry  of 
Finance  and  in  1^5  became  Minister.  In  1897 
he  was  Ambassador  at  the  (rerman  court  and 
in  1904  become,  for  the  second  time,  ^Unister  of 
Finance.  In  1899  he  was  elevated  to  the  Upper 
Chamber;  in  1907  became  vice-president  and 
in  1911  president  of  the  Acadetnjr  of  Science. 
He  is  honorarjr  professor  of  political  economy 
in  the  University  of  Vienna.  Bdluu-Baweilirs 
greatest  influence  has  been  wielded  in  the  field 
of  economics  to  v4iich  he  has  ccmtributed  many 
works  of  the  greatest  merit,  which  have  raised 
discussion  to  a  high  level  and  have  been  a  con- 
stant and  powerful  stimulus  to  investwation  in 
this  important  field.  His  ^Geschichte  und 
Kritik  der  Kapitalzins-Theorien,'  was  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  critical  literature  of 
economic  science.  It  was  made  available  for 
English  students  in  1890  by  Prof.  William 
Smart  of  Gla^^w.  In  the  United  States  it  has 
had  a  great  vogue.  Abundant  proofs  of  Bohm- 
Bawerk's  influence  are  furnished  by  our  Htera- 
ture.  A  glance  at  tiie  files  of  the  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics  and  the  Aniu^s  indicates  that  a 
large  proportion  of  die  articles  treating  of 
economic  theory  are  efther  directly  upon  some 
phase  of  Bohm-^werk's  work  or  theories,  or 
have  been  dearly  tnfluenccd,  if  not  directly  in- 
spired, by  them.  He  is  a  proponent  of  tfie 
separate  existence  of  the  abstinence  and  the 
use  theories  of  capital  and  interest  and  opposes 
the  theory  of  productivity.  His  works  include, 
in  addition  to  the  work  mentioned  above,  'Karl 
Marx  and  the  Close  of  His  System^  (a  criticism, 
London  1898) ;  <The  Positive  Theory  of  Capi- 
tal and  its  Critics'  (m  Qvarteriy  JommtU  of 
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Economies,  April  189S)  :  ^Recent  Literature  on 
Interest.  1884-1899>  (Eng.  trans,  bv  W.  A. 
Scott,  Kew  York  1903). 

BOHHB,  M'tni,  or  BOHM.  Jakob,  one 
of  At  most  renowned  mystics  of  modem 
times:  b.  1S75,  Altsddenbere,  a  village  in 
upper  -  Lusatia;  d.  Gorlitz,  November  1624. 
BMtme,  being  the  son  of  poor  peasants,  re- 
mained to  his  10th  ^ear  without  instruction,  and* 
employed  in  tending  cattle.  Raised  by  con- 
templation above  his  circumstances,  and  nndis- 
turbed  by  exterior  influences,  a  strong  sense  of 
the  ^ritual,  particularlv  of  the  mysterious,  was 
awakened  in  aim,  and  ne  saw  in  all  the  work- 
ings of  nature  upon  his  mind  a  revelation  of 
God,  and  even  imagined  himself  favored  by  di- 
vine inspirations.  He  became  afterward  a  shoe- 
maker;  and  this  sedentary  life  seems  to  have 
strengthened  his  contemplative  habits.  In  1594 
Bohme  became  a  master  shoemaker  in  Gorlitz, 
married,  and  continued  a  shoemaker  during  his 
life,  but  withdrew  himself  more  and  more  from 
the  world.  If  we  take  into  view  his  retirement, 
his  piety,  his  ridi  and  lively  imagination,  his 
imperfect  education,  his  philosophical  desire  for 
truth,  together  with  his  abundance  of  ideas, 
and  his  delusion  in  considering  many  of  those 
ideas  as  immediate  communications  of  the  D«ty, 
we  have  the  sources  of  lus  doctrine  and  his 
wotks.  His  first  work,  ^Aurora,  oder  die  Mor- 
genrote,^  was  written  m  1616,  and  contains  his 
revelations  on  God,  man  and  nature.  This  gave 
rise  to  a  prosecution  against  him;  but  he  was 
acquitted,  and  called  upon  from  all  sides  to  con- 


Bein^.'  His  works  contain  pro- 
found and  lofty  ideas,  mii^ted  with  many 
absurd  and  confused  notions,  but  the  basis  of 
his  thought  is  the  theory  that  everything  exists 
and  becomes  intelligible  only  through  its  op- 
posite. The  first  collection  of  his  writings  was 
made  in  Holland  in  1675  by  Henry  Betke;  a 
more  complete  one  in  16S2  by  Gichtel  (10  vols., 
Amsterdam),  from  whom  the  followers  of 
Bohme,  a  religious  sect  highly  vahied  for  their 
silent,  virtuous  and  benevolent  life,  have  re- 
ceived the  name  Gichtelians.  Another  edition 
appeared  in  Amsterdam  in  1730  under  the  title 
*Theosophia  Revelata'  (2  vols.) ;  the  most 
Complete  in  six  volumes.  In  England,  also, 
Bohme's  writings  have  found  many  admirers. 
WilHam  Law  published  an  English  translation 
of  them,  two  volumes.  A  sect,  taking  their 
name  from  Bdhme,  was  likewise  formed  in 
&igland,  and  in  1607  Jane  Lead,  an  enthunastic 
admirer  of  his,  established  a  particular  society 
for  tlw  explanation  of  his  writings,  nnder  the 
name  of  the  Philadelphists.  In  very  recent 
vears  his  views  have  taken  on  fresh  importance, 
his  fundamental  principle  havint?  been  perceived 
as  aldn  to  that  underlying  the  philosophical 
systems  of  Spinoza,  Schelltng  and  Hegel. 
Consult  Hartmann,  *Life  and  Doctrines  of 
Bohme  >  (1893). 

BOHN,  bdn,  Henry  George,  English  pub- 
lisher, of  German  parentage:  b.  London,  4  Jan. 
1796;  d.  Twickenham,  22  Aug.  1884.  On  com- 
pUting  his  education  he  worked  for  a  time 
under  his  father,  but  about  1831  started  bun- 
ness  on  his  own  account  as  a  second-hand  book- 
seller, and  in  1846  began  the  issue  of  his  famons 
Kbnuies,  the  first  of  a  solid  and  instructive 


kind  puUished  in  England  at  a  popular  price. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  Standard  succeeded 
in  the  following  year  by  the  Scientific  and  the 
Antiquarian,  in  1848  by  the  Classical,  and  from 
then  till  1853  by  the  Illustrated,  the  Shilling, 
the  Ecclesiastical,  the  Philological  and  the 
British  Classics  libraries.  The  whole  number 
of  volumes  contained  in  these  series  exceeded 
600.  In  1864  and  subsequent  years  he  sold  all 
his  copyrights  and  other  businessproperties, 
thus  realizing  a  sum  of  nearly  $5O(X0OO.  Among 
his  own  works  were  *The  Origin  and  Progress 
of  Printing'  (1857)  ;  'Biography  and  Bibliog- 
raphy of  Shakespeare*  (1863) ;  ^Dictionary  of 
Quotations'  (1867):  'Handbook  of  Proverbs'; 
•Handbook  of  Games* ;  'Guide  to  the  Knowl- 
edge of  Potteiy  and  Porcelain' ;  and  editions 
of  Xownde's  'Bibliographer's  ManuaP  and  Ad- 
dison's Works. 

BOHOL,  Philippines,  an  island  belonging 
to  the  Visayas  or  Bisayas  group.  It  has  an 
area  of  about  1^11  square  miles  and  an  estt- 
mated  population  (1903)  of  243,14a  The  in- 
terior is  mountainous;  Mount  Copton,  in  the 
northeast,  reaches  10.1S0  feet.  Sugar-cane,  rice, 
coffee  and  tobacco  are  grown  anathe  island  is 
reputed  rich  in  gold  dei>osits.  The  numerous 
rivers  dry  up  after  the  rainy  season.  The  most 
important  town  is  T^:bilaran  (pop-  12,000),  a 
port  on  the  southwest  coast  The  Visayas 
dialect  prevails  throughout  BohoL 

BOHOR,  an  East  African  antelope  {Cer- 
vicapra  bohar),  one  of  the  largn-  reitbdcs.  It 
ranges  in  East  Africa  from  Abyssinia  to 
Rhodesia.  See  RErrsoK. 

60HTLIN0K,  bitlTnk,  Otto  von,  Rus- 
sian Sanskrit  scholar:  b.  Saint  Petersbure,  30 
May  1815;  d  1  April  1904.  He  received  his 
education  in  his  native  city,  and  in  1853  re- 
moved to  Germany.  In  1842  he  returned  to 
Saint  Petersburg^  but  subsequently  lived  much 
in  Jena  and  Leipzig.  His  chief  work  is  a 
Sanskrit-German  dictionary  in  seven  volumes, 
prerared  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Roth 
of  Tubingen  (.1853-75).  In  187!^89  he  issued 
a  smaller  edition  giving  the  meanings  (with 
considerable  additions),  but  omitting  the  quota- 
tions. 

BOIAR.  See  Boyab. 

BOIARDO.    b6-yar'd6,    Matteo  Maria 

(Count  of  Scandiano),  Italian  poet:  b.  near 
Ferrara  1434;  d.  Reggio  di  Modena.  1494. 
From  1488  to  1494  he  was  commander  of  the 
city  and  castle  of  Renio,  in  the  service  of  his 
protector,  Ercole  d'Este,  Duke  of  Modena. 
This  accomplished  courtier,  scholar  and  kni^t 
was  particularly  distinguished  as  a  poet  His 
'Orlando  Innamorato'  (1495)  is  contintied  to 
the  79th  canto,  but  was  incomplete.  He  im- 
mortalized the  names  of  his  own  peasants  and 
the  charms  of  the  scenery  at  Scandiano  in  the 
persons  of  his  heroes  and  his  descriptions  of 
the  beauties  of  nature.  And  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  is  happily  wedded  with  the  spirit  of  tr. 
Renaissance.  In  language  and  versification  he 
has  been  since  surpassed  by  Ariosto,  whom  be 
equaled  in  invention,  grace  and  the  skilful  con- 
duct of  complicated  episodes.  Domenichl 
Bemi  and  AgostitU  new-modeled  and  continued 
the  work  of  Boiardo  without  improving  it. 
One  continuation  only  will  never  be  for^tten 
—  the  *Ortando>  of  Ariosto.  In  some  of  his 
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works  Boiardo  was  led  by  the  spirit  of  his 
times  to  a  close  imitation  of  the  ancients  —  for 
example,  in  his  *Capitoli*  •  also  in  a  comedy 
borrowed  from  Lucian's  *Timon* ;  and  in  his 
Latin  eclo^es  and  translations  of  Herodotus 
and  Apuleius.  In  his  sonnets  and  cansoni 
(first  printed  at  Reggio,  1499)  he  displayed 
^eat  talents  as  a  lync  poet  English  transla- 
tions have  been  made  oy  Toft  (1589),  and 
Rose  (1823).   See  Orlando  lHHAH(»ATa 

BOIDiB,  a  family  of  serpents  embracing 
two  subfamilies:  (1)  the  Pytkonina  (pythons), 
and  (2)  Boina  (boas).  This  family  contains 
the  largest  snakes  of  modem  times,  besides 
some  species  of  small  size ;  and  is  characterized 
especially  by  possessing  vestiges  of  hinder  limbs, 
appearing  externally  in  the  larger  species  as 
claw-like  spurs  on  each  side  of  the  vent.  The 
scales  of  the  upper  surface  are  small  and 
smooth,  while  those  of  die  belly  (crawling 
scales)  are  narrower  tlun  in  other  serpents  of 
similar  size.  The  head  is  covered  with  en- 
larged flat  scales  or  ^shields,*  especially  in  the 
pythons.  The  eyes  are  small  and  the  pupils 
usually  elliptical.  The  mouth  is  filled  with 
strong  recurved  teeth  borne  on  both  the  jaw- 
bones and  on  those  of  the  palate.  The  body  is 
thick  and  very  muscular. 

The  subfamily  Pythoniner  (pythons,  carpet- 
snakes,  etc.)  have  a  pair  of  supraorbital  bones, 
the  premaxillaries  earn'  teeth  and  the  sub- 
caudal  scales  are  mostly  in  two  rows.  They 
number  about  20  species,  and  belong  to  the 
tropical  parts  of  the  Old  World,  with  a  single 
species  in  Mexico  (see  Python).  They  repro- 
duce by  laying  eggs  which  are  brooaed  until 
the  vDui^  hatoi. 

The  Boina  lack  the  supraorlntals,  have  no 
teeth  on  the  premaxiHaries  and  a  single  row  of 
subcaudal  scales.  They  number  40  or  more 
species,  mostly  American,  but  a  few  genera  are 
to  be  found  in  scattered  parts  of  the  Old 
Worid  tropics  and  in  Madagascar,  that  island 
having  two  genera  otherwise  known  only  in 
America.  The  extraordinary  distribution  of 
this  subfamily  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
facts  in  zocweography.  The  young  in  this  sul^ 
family  are  bom  alive,  not  from  e^s  as  in  the 
pythons.  (See  Boas).  Consuh  Boulenger, 
'Reptiles  and  Batrachians*  (London  1914) ; 
Gadow,  ^Reptiles'  (London  1901) ;  Ditmars, 
'Reptiles  of  the  World*  (New  York  1910); 
(josse,  ^A  Naturalist's  Soioum  in  Jamaica' 
(London  1851);  Moles  and  Ulrich,  'Serpents 
of  Trinidad'  (in  'Proceedings'  Zool.  Soc  of 
London,  pp.  499  et  seq.*  1894). 

Ebhbst  iNGERsrai^ 

BOIBLDISU,  bwal-dyt,  Francois  Adrien, 
French  composer:  b.  Rouen,  15  Dec.  1775;  d. 
Grosbois,  8  Oct.  1834.  He  early  displayed  great 
musical  talent,  and  at  18  wrote  an  opera,  'La 
fille  coupabte, '  which  was  performed  with  great 
applause.  In  1795  he  went  to  Paris,  and  rose 
rapidly  in  reputation,  producing  several  operas 
and  various  other  pieces  whidi  have  become 
classical  such  as  'Les  deux  lettres' ;  'La  famille 
Luisse' ;  'Calife  de  Bagdad';  and  'Ma  tante 
Aurore.^  When  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique 
was  established  he  was  nominated  a  orofessor. 
In  1803  he  went  to  Rusua  as  nu^re  de  cfu^elle 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  but  returned  to  Paris 
in  1811,  and  subsequently  composed  'Jean  de 
Paris'  (1812);  'Le  chaperon  rouge'  (1818); 
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<La  dame  blandie,'  his  masterpiece  (1825); 
<Les  deux  nuits  (1829).  The  <(^life  de  Bag- 
dad' ;  'Jean  de  Paris,'  and  'La  dame  blanche' 
still  hold  the  stage  and  continue  popular.  Many 
other  works  were  written  in  collaboration  vritn 
Chembini,  M^hul,  Kreutzer  and  others.  Adam, 
Fitis,  Labarre  and  Zimmermann  were  the  most 
famous  of  his  pupils.  Consult  Ferris,  *Great 
Uusical  Composers'  (New  York  1887) ;  Aua£, 
^Boieldieu,  biographic  critique'  (Paris  190S) ; 
and  Pouann,  A.,  ^Boieldieu,  sa  vie  et  ses  cravrei' 
(Paris  1&5). 

BOIES,  hois,  Horace,  American  states- 
man: b.  Atirora,  N.  Y.,  7  Dec.  1827.  He  went 
to  Wisconsin  in  1844;  and  after  working  on  a 
farm  returned,  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1849.  He  practised  at  and  near 
Buffalo  till  1867,  becoming  active  in  Republican 
politics  during  this  period;  and  in  the  last  year 
removed  to  Waterloo,  Iowa,  where  he  continued 
law  practice.  His  omiosition  to  the  tariff  and 
prohibition  policy  of  the  RepubUcan  par^ 
caused  him  to  mute  with  die  Democrats;  and, 
in  1890-94,  he  served  two  terms  as  governor  of 
Iowa,  being  defeated  for  a  diird  term  in  1893- 
He  was  a  conspicuous  candidate  for  Ae  presi- 
dential nomination  in  the  National  Democratic 
conventions  in  1892  and  1896;  and  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1896  he  supported  Bryan. 

ECU.  b6'i-I,  a  Celtic  peopl^  who  at  first 
inhabited  Transalpine  GmH.  Tneir  original  seat 
is  supposed  to  have  been  between  me  upper 
Saone  and  the  hi^er  parts  of  the  Seine  and 
Marae.  They  migrated  to  CUsalpine  Gaul, 
crossed  the  Po  ana  established  themselves  be- 
tween it  and  the  Apennines,  in  the  country  pre- 
viously occupied  by  the  Umbrians.  They  are 
found,  396  s.c,  engaged  along  with  the  Insu- 
bres  and  the  Senones,  two  other  tribes  of  Cisal- 

S'ne  (ratil,  in  the  capture  and  destraction  of 
[elpum,  a  neighboring  city,  of  which  the  site 
and  history  are  unknown.  They  united  their 
forces  with  the  Etmscans,  283  B.C,  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Senones,  and  were  defeated  the 
Romans  at  the  Vadunonian  Lake,  the  scene  of 
a  previous  defeat  of  the  Etruscans.  After  an- 
other defeat  they  made  a  peace  with  the 
Romans,  which  was  preserve  d  for  45  years, 
when  the  occupation  of  the  territory  of  the 
Senones  by  the  latter  led  to  another  war,  in 
which  the  Boii  were  again  defeated.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  second  P^ic  War,  218 
B.a,  th«r  agsun  attached  die  Romans  and  sup- 
ported Hannibal.  From  this  period  they  were 
engaged  in  almost  constant  war  with  die 
Romans  till  th^  were  completely  subdued 
Scipio  Nasic^  191  B.a  Many  of  mem  were  put 
to  the  sword;  the  remainder  were  at  length 
compelled  to  migrate,  and  crossing  the  Alps 
found  a  refuge  among  the  Tauriscans,  a  kindred 
tribe  in  the  territory  of  modem  Bohemia,  to 
which  the  Boii  have  given  thdr  name.  They 
were  afterward  driven  out  or  exterminated  hy 
the  Dacians  (some  say  the  Marcomans).  Part 
of  them  migrated  about  58  B.a  to  Bavaria. 
The  Boii,  like  the  other  Gauls,,  were  a  people 
of  considerable  civilization,  possessing  a  strong: 
love  of  independence,  ana  formidable  from 
their  military  disposition  and  virtues. 

BOIL,  boH^r,  or  BUIL,  Spanish  Benedic- 
tine priest:  b.  about  1460;  d.  1520.  He  was  the 
first  priest  to  visit  the  New  World,  accompaiqr^ 
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ing  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  149^-94^ 
as  apostolic  vicar  of  the  Indies  under  pafHu 
appomtmoU,  and  celebrating  the  first  mass  in 
America,  assisted  by  three  odier  friars,  Epiph- 
aoj  Sunday  6  Jan.  1494.  Durit^  the  at»ence  of 
Columbus  26  April  to  29  Sept.  1494  extending 
his  discoveries.  Boil  and  three  other  commis- 
sioners were  selected  to  administer  the  coltxiy 
of  Isabella,  but  with  Margarit  and  other  dis- 
affected ones  returned  to  Spain  and  by  their 
malicious  reports  led  to  the  downfall  o£ 
Columbus. 

BOIL,  a  superficial  or  deep  locaHzed  in- 
flammatory process  of  the  sldn  leading  to  the 
destruction  of  tissue  and  the  formation  of  pus. 
In  practically  all  instances  some  form  of  in- 
fection by  a  micro-organism,  usnalhr  the 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  or'  tUous,  is 
present  in  boils.  In  the  superficial  varieties,  the 
bacteria  enter  the  hair  follicles  or  the  sebaceous 
glands  and  travel  down  beneath  the  skin  and 
here  either  set  up  a  process  of  destruction  or 
continue  one  already  begun  by  a  wound.  There 
results  a  local  swelling  with  exquisite  tender- 
ness, and  later  a  pointing  and  dischaige  of  the 
purulent  detritus  from  the  boil.  In  tne  deep- 
seated  varieties  similar  processes  are  in  action, 
but  the  heading  and  discharge  of  the  boil  is  de- 
layed. The  marked  tenderness  is  due  to  the 
involvement  of  the  nerve  fibres  in  the  tissues 
immediately  surrounding  the  inflammatory 
centre.  The  i>redisposition  to  the  fonnation  of 
boils  varies  widely,  some  peoide  being  particu- 
larly prone  to  them.  They  are  apparehtqr  more 
liable  in  those  who  are  "run  down,*  or  in  those 
iriiose  tissues  are  non-resistant  and  appear  in 
many  disorders  of  depressing  character.  Their 
presence  is  due,  however,  to  infection  rather 
than  to  a  state  of  the  blood  or  other  individual 
condition,  which  only  offers  favorable  soil  for 
their  development  For  this  reason  they  are 
most  common  in  bc^  and  yout^  men  who  are 
exposed  to  infection  from  barbers'  fingers  and 
implements,  sweaters  and  other  garments  worn 
in  athletic  training,  etc.  It  is  probable  that  a 
favorable  soil  due  to  run  down  or  odier  patho- 
genic condition  favors  the  reinoculation  which 
IS  the  actual  cause  of  the  successive  recurrence 
or  *cTop  of  boils'  known  as  furunculosis.  An 
occasional  apparent  mideroic  is  also  due  to  re- 
peated infection  in  uie  saine  family  or  group. 
A  tonic  and  general  hygienic  treatment  may  be 
helpful  bat  particular  stress  should  be  laid 
upon  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  sldn  and  all 
that  comes  into  contact  with  it.  In  direct  treat- 
ment of  the  boil  the  aim  should  be  to  prevent  or 
at  least  to  limit  suppuration.  If  suppuration 
has  already  begun  applications  may  be  made 
which  will  hasten  it,  but  thcry  should  be  strictly 
aseptic  to  prevent  further  infection.  Surgiou 
evacuation  of  the  cavity^  followed  by  surgical 
aseptic  measures  are  advisable. 

BOILBAU,  Philip.  American  portrait 
painter  and  illustrator :  b.  Quebec,  Canada,  Tune 
WM;  d.  New  Yorl^  18  Jan.  1917.  He  was 
educated  in  London,  Ei^and,  and  showed  a 
talent  for  both  painting  and  music.  Later  in 
life  he  became  a  finished  pianist.  At  23  he  was 
sent  to  Ifilan,  Italy  to  study  art  and  there 
married  a  Russian  singer,  who  died  later.  In 
1897  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  making 
his  home  in  Baltimore,  and  became  a  portrait 
painter.  Hia  woric  became  well  known  in  sodal 


drdes.  but  about  19Q2  he  came  to  New  York, 
and  through  his  work,  which  he  exhibited  in  an 
art  gallery,  he  attracted  great  attention.  The 
artist  had  studied  the  effects  which  the  hearing 
of  music  produces  in  changing  the  expression 
of  the  face.  Among  his  early  works  he  pro- 
duced four  of  his  Best  known  pastels,  which 
bear  musical  names.  In  1904  Mr.  Boileau  re- 
ceived the  first  prize  ($500)  in  the  New  York 
Herald's  Christmas  art  competition.  ^That 
you,  SantyF>  was  the  tiUe  of  the  picture  which 
won  the  prize.  Until  1907  Mr.  Boileau  had 
searched  all  his  life  to  find  his  ideal  ty^  of 
feminine  beauty.  He  finally  found  his  ideal, 
who  was  Miss  Emily  Gilbert,  of  Philadelphia, 
then  a  student  in  the  Sargent  Dramatic  School, 
and  married  her  in  October  1907.  She  was  his 
model  for  the  < Peggy  Head,*  <The  Boileau 
GirP  and  numerous  other  portrayals  of  his 
ideal  type  of  American  beauty. 

BOILEAU-DESPRKAUX,  bwalo  da- 
pra-a,  Nicolas*  French  poet:  b.  Paris,  1  Nov. 
1636;  d.  there,  13  March  1711.  He  applied  him- 
self at  first  to  the  study  of  the  law  and  after- 
ward of  theology,  but  devoting  himself 
eventuatl)[  to  the  pursuit  of  literature,  he  pro- 
duced, within  the  space  of  40  years,  a  vast 
number  of  works,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  *Art  poitigue*  0664),  in  close  imitation 
of  the  <Ars  PoeUca>  ot  Horace, -establishing  an 
aesthetic  code  for  all  forms  of  poetical  com- 
po^tion.  His  satirical  poem,  ^Le  Lutrin* 
n674),  and  the  'Dialogue  des  hiros  de  romanj* 
(1664),  a  satire  on  the  poetical  romances  of  his 
oay  must  also  be  particularly  mentioned.  His 
other  writings  comprise  translations  of  the 
classics,  miscellaneous  effusions  on  art,  music 
and  poetry,  and  lus  famous  epistles,  of  whidh 
those  treating  of  *Le  respect  humain,*  <La  con- 
noissance  de  soi-meme,*  and  'Plaisirs  de.la  cam- 
pa^e*  are  the  best.  When  Boileau  began  to 
wnte,  Montaigne.  Pascal,  Malherb^  Comeill^ 
Moliere,  La  Fontaine  and  other  eminent 
authors  had  already  made  thdr  appearance; 
yet  the  people  were  slow  to  appreciate  the 

f enius  of  the  new  school,  to  whtdi  they  pre- 
erred  the  previous  meoiocre  and  imitative 
writers.  Boileau's  great  achievement  was  to 
cure  this  perversion  of  taste  He  enunciated 
the  principle  that  nothing  is  beautiful  save 
what  is  true,  and  strenuously  opposed  all  af- 
fectation and  euphemism.  Reason  and  good 
sense  were  his  guides;  but  he  was  laddng  in 
imagination.  He  was  great  as  a  satirist,  and 
as  a  critic  led  the  way  in  simplifying  French 
literary  taste.  He  was  called  the  •Lawgiver 
of  Parnassus.'  Like  his  friend  Racine,  he  was 
historiograt^r  of  Louis  XIV,  and  tibe  rediuent 
of  an  annual  pension  of  2,000  francs.  His  ad* 
mission  to  the  French  Academy  did  not  take 
place  before  1684,  owing  to  his  attacks  upon 
some  of  the  members.  In  his  later  years  he 
became  a  Jansenist  and  engaged  in  disputes 
with  the  Jesuits.  He  left  the  reputation  of  a 
genial,  hi^-minded  and  generous  man.  Tbe  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  by  Gidel  (1870-73).  See 
Deschanel,  <Le  romantisme  des  dassiqnes.^  4th 
series  (1888) ;  Faguet,  «XVII  Sikle;  Rudes 
littgraires'  (1887);  Hemon,  <Cours  de  littirar 
titre>  (1889-95);  Lanson,  'Boileau'  (1892); 
Merillot,  'Boileau'  (1892);  Walter,  <Boileaus 
Wirkung  auf  seine  englischen  Zeitgenossen* 
(1911)  ;  and  Wright.  'History  of  French  Utera- 
tiiie>  (1912). 
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BOILER,  in  steam  engineering,  a  dosed 
vessel  for  the  generation  of  steam  under  pres- 
sure. In  days  when  steam  pressures  did  not 
exceed  a  few  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  many 
forms  of  boiler  were  used,  that  are  now  out 
of  the  question,  on  account  of  the  intrinsic 
weakness  of  their  forms.  At  the  present  time, 
when  steam  pressures  are  often  carried  as  high 
as  150  or  250  pounds  to  the  square  inch^  the 
strictest  attention  must  be  paid  to  every  tnfling 
detail  of  design  and  construction,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  structure.  The  fanci- 
ful shapes  that  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Watt 
and  other  early  steam  engineers  have  perforce 
disappeared,  and  ^ven  place  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  standard  types  that  have  been  found 
to  be  capable  of  withstanding  the  severe  condi- 
tions of  modem  practice.  The  types  at  present 
in  use  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes, 
according  as  they  are  "internally  fired"  or  "^ex- 
temally  fired"*;  that  is,  according  as  the  fire 
which  furnishes  the  energy  for  the  formation 
of  steam  is  contained  within  the  general  con- 
tour of  the  boiler,  or  is  situated  externally  to 
it.  Internally  fired  boilers  are  the  rule  in 
England  but  a  large  majority  of  the  boilers  in 
use  in  the  United  States  are  fired  externally. 

Intemall:^  Fired  Boilers.— The  Cornish 
and  Lancashire  boilers  are  the  commonest  in- 
ternally fired  types.  Each  consists  of  a  cylin- 
drical shell  with  fiat  ends  or  "heads.^  In  the 
Cornish  type  the  boiler  is  traversed  from  end 
to  end  by  a  large  flue,  which  is  often  corru- 
gated, to  increase  its  strength.    The  fire  is 


FiO.  1. —  Tlw  "  Scotch."  Of  CrUndrioal,  Muina  Boiler. 

built  within  this  flue,  upon  a  suitable  grate  at 
one  end  of  the  boiler;  and  the  gaseous  products 
of  combustion,  after  passing  through  the  flue, 
are  returned  along  the  outside  of  the  shell,  so 
as  to  give  up  still  more  of  their  heat  to  the 
water  in  the  boiler.  The  large  flue  in  the 
Cornish  type  is  an  element  of  weakness,  since 
the  tendency  of  a  flue  to  collapse  through  the 
action  of  an  external  pressure  increases  very 
rapidly  with  the  diameter  of  the  flue.  To  guard 
agpinst  collapse,  the  long  flue  is  often  provided 
with  strengthening  rings,  which  are  nveted  to 
it  externally  at  short  intervals.  Hie  Lan- 
cashire boiler  differs  from  the  Comi^  type 
chiefly  in  having  two  comparatively  small  flues 
in  the  place  of  a  single  large  one.  Such  a  con- 
struction is  intrinsically  stronger,  and  since 
there  is  a  fire  in  each  of  the  flues,  the  fuel 
can  be  replenished,  and  the  fires  cleaned,  alter- 
nate^.   This  implies  a  greater  steadiness  of 


pressure  and  less  strain  upon  the  boiler  fr<»i 
the  chillii^  action  of  die  C(»n|Kiratively  cold 
air  that  enters  and  strikes  against  the  heated 
flue-walls  when  the  fire  doors  are  opened.  The 
Cornish  boiler  is  cheaper  to  build,  and  the 
Lancashire  boiler  is  harder  to  fire,  owing  to 
the  smaller  size  of  its  flues.  The  Galloway 
boiler  does  not  differ  in  any  essential  particular 
from  the  Cornish  or  Lancashire  types,  except 
that  its  flues  are  crossed  by  conical-shaped 
water  tubes,  which  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  increasing  the  heating  surface,  and  of  stif- 
fening the  flues  that  th^  traverse.  The  conical 
shape  is  adopted  for  the  cross-tubes  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  ease  with  which  tubes  of  this 
form  can  be  put  in  position,  bv  passing  the 
flange  of  the  smaller  end  through  the  opening 
to  which  the  larger  end  is  to  be  riveted. 

The  Scotch,  or  cylindrical  marine  boiler, 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  is  a  very  common  type  in 
marine  practice.  It  contains  several  furnaces 
(three  in  the  illustration),  which  are  usually 
corrugated.  These  furnace-flues  do  not  pass 
throu^  the  entire  length  of  the  boiler,  as  in 
the  Cornish  and  Lancashire  types^  but  each  is 
connected,  within  the  boiler,  to  a  separate 
*combustion  chamber.'  The  products  of  com- 
bustion pass  from  the  furnace  back  into  the 
combustion  chamber,  and  then  return  to  the 
front  end  of  the  boiler  through  banks  of  small 
tubes  which  occupy  the  water  space  of  the 
boiler,  above  the  furnace.  A  "breeching*  (or 
hood)  of  sheet  steel,  secured  to  the  front  of 
the  boiler,  then  receives  them,  and  conducts 
them  to  the  stack. 

Among  ^e  kinds  of  internally  fired  boilers 
that  are  more  familiar  to  the  engineers  of  the 
United  States,  the  vertical  tubuur  boiler  and 
the  locomotive  boiler  deserve  special  mention. 
The  vertical  tubular  boiler  conusts  of  a  cylin- 
drical shell,  with  flat  heads  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  and  traversed  by  a  large  number  of 
small  vertical  tubes.  The  Manning  boiler, 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  is  a  good  example  of  this 
type.  At  the  lower  end,  the  shell  of  this  boiler 
is  enlarged  to  provide  a  greater  space  for  the 
fire-box  than  could  be  had  if  the  shell  were 
of  the  same  diameter  all  the  way.  Another 
object  that  the  designer  had  in  view^  in  increas- 
ing the  diameter  of  the  shell  in  this  way,  was 
to  give  the  boiler  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity. 
The  tubes  are  likely  to  be  hotter,  in  service, 
than  the  outer  shell;  and  hence  they  tend  to 
expand  more,  and  thus  throw  stresses  upon  the 
heads  and  the  tube  ends.  The  reversed  flange 
by  which  the  main  shell  is  secured  to  the  fire- 
box is  supposed  to  yield  sufiiriendy,  under  the 
bending  stress  thus  thrown  upon  it,  to  relieve 
the  more  vulnerable  parts  of  the  boiler  from 
the  expansion  strains  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  subjected.  The  fire-box  of  the 
Manning  boiler  is  surrounded  by  an  annular 
space  (or  "water  leg*)  containing  water,  the 
inner  plates  of  this  space  being  secured  to  the 
outer  ones  by  screw  stay  bolts  that  are  spaced 
evenly,  at  snort  distances,  so  that  tfapy  form 
the  comers  of  a  system  of  smalt  squares.  These 
bolts  are  supposed  to  be  screwed  into  eadi  of 
the  shells  of  the  water  leg,  and  afterward 
riveted  over  at  both  ends.  Iney  are  also  com- 
monly made  hollow,  or  drilled  lengthwise  with 
a  sm^l  central  hole,  so  that  if  one  of  diem 
should  break  or  corrode  awayi^seriousbr.  die 
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escaping  steam  or  water  would  attract  the  at- 
tenbon  of  the  fireman.  Vertical  tubular 
boilers  are  particularly  useful  when  the  arail- 
able  floor  space  in  the  boiler  room  is  small ; 
but  they  are  often  hard  to  clean  out,  and  hence 
are  not  to  be  recommended  when  the  water 


PlCi,  2. —  The  Manning  Boiler. 


supply  is  known  to  form  consideraWe  deposits 
of  scale  matter.  Such  scale  matter,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  boiler  it  is  formed,  will  event- 
ually fall  upon  the  lower  tube  sheet,  or  else 
into  the  water  leg.  That  which  falls  into  the 
water  leg  will  do  no  great  harm  unless  it  is 


allowed  to  accumulate  to  an  unreftsonable  ex- 
tent Handholcs  are  provided  along  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water  Ic^  on  the  outer  shell,  and 
these  should  be  opened  as  often  as  experience 
with  the  particular  feed  water  that  is  used  indi- 
cates to  be  necessary,  and  the  water  leg 
thoroughly  freed  from  scale  and  mud.  Hand- 
holes  should  also  be  provided  at  or  near  the 
level  of  the  lower  tube  sheet,  for  a  like  pur- 
pose; but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  remove  the  scale 
from  this  sheet  as  it  is  to  remove  it  from  the 
water  leg.  That  which  lodges  around  the  edges 
of  the  tube  sheet  can  be  removed  without  any 
great  trouble,  but  the  deposit  that  lies  toward 
the  middle  of  the  tubes  can  hardly  be  ^ot  at 
from  the  handholcs.  Yet  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  die  tube  sheet  should  be  kept 
free  from  such  deposits,  because  otherwise 
the  ends  of  the  tubes  will  become  overheated 
and  loosened,  and  serious  mischief,  or  even 
disastrous  explosions,  may  follow. 

The  locomotive  boiler  is  btdlt  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms  and  proportions,  but  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  design  are  substantially 
the  same  in  most  of  them.  Like  the  vertical 
tubular  boiler,  it  has  a  fire-box  that  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  water  leg  on  all  sides,  thou^  it 
is  open  at  the  bottom  for  the  discharge  of 
ashes,  and  for  the  admission  of  air  for  com- 
bustion. The  inner  and  outer  walls  of  the 
fire-box  are  connected  by  stay-bolts,  and  the 
upper  sheet  of  the  furnace  (technically  known 
as  the  •crown-sheet")  is  supported  in  some 
efficient  manner,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  shall  not  force  it  down  out  of  position. 
The  support  thus  necessary  for  the  crown-sheet 
is  sometimes  afforded  by  running  "sling  stays* 
from  it  to  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  outer 
shell,  and  sometimes  by  providing  parallel,  hori- 
zontal girders  over  the  sheet,  these  being  se- 
cured to  the  crown-sheet,  at  short  intervals,  by 
means  of  hangers,  or  long,  thimbted  rivets. 
Not  infrequently  these  two  methods  of  sup- 
port are  combined  in  the  same  boiler,  as  sug- 
gested in  the  illustration  (Fig.  3).  "Die  prod- 
ucts of  combustion  pass  forward  from  the 
furnace,  through  a  bank  of  small  tubes  (hat 
conduct  them  to  a  *smoke-box'  or  "extension* 
at  the  front  end.  to  which  the  stack  is  attached. 
When  the  locomotive  type  of  boiler  is  used  in 
stationary  practice,  the  draft  required  for  com- 
bustion is  provided  by  a  chimney  or  tall  stack, 
as  in  stationary  boilers  of  other  types;  but 
when  used  in  railway  service  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  the  draft  in  this  manner,  and  a 
'blast-pipe*  is  therefore  provided,  through 
which  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  cylin- 
ders is  discharged  up  the  stack.  The  gaseous 
products  of  combustion  are  expelled  from  the 
■front  extension*  by  the  blast  of  steam,  and 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  air  is  drawn  up 
throu^  the  fire.  The  draft  produced  in  this 
way  IS  quite  powerful.  ^Baffle  plates'  are 
therefore  provided  in  the  furnace,  in  many 
casei  to  deflect  the  hot  gases  that  come  from 
the  fire,  and  bring  them  into  contact  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  fire- 
box, before  they  pass  out  into  the  tubes.  The 
we^est  points  about  the  locomotive  type  of 
boiler  arc  the  crown-sheet  and  the  stav-bolting. 
If  sediment  lodges  upon  the  crown-sheet,  and 
thereby  keeps  me  water  from  direct  contact 
with  the  metal  there,  overheating  is  sure  to 
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occur,  and  the  sheet  may  become  so  softened 
and  buraed  as  to  lose  its  strength,  tear  away 
from  its  fastenings  and  permit  uie  entire  con- 
tents of  the  boiler  to  be  discharged  into  the 
furnace.  Many  of  the  explosions  of  locomotive 
boilers  are  due  to  this  action.  The  stay-botting 
at  the  sides  of  the  fire-box  is  likewise  a  source 
of  frequent  trouble,  because  it  is  found  that 
the  stay-bolts  sometimes  corrode  away  very 
rapidly,  so  that  they  are  in  reality  badly  wasted 
and  weakened,  when  the  engineer  in  diarge 
believes  them  to  be  still  souncTand  strong.  As 
in  the  vertical  boiler,  the  stay-bolts  are  com- 
monly made  hollow,  so  that  they  may  auto- 
mati^ly  give  notice  of  breakage  by  leaking. 
This  artifice  is  helpful,  but  unfortunately  it 
does  not  invariably  wotk  as  it  is  intended  to, 
and  broken  or  badly  corroded  stay-bolts  exist, 
not  infrequently,  without  giving  the  alarm  that 
they  are  stmposed  to  mye. 

Bztemalfy  Fired  Boilers^  The  common- 
est type  of  externally  fired  boiler,  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  horizontal  tubular.  A  standard 
design  of  this  boiler  b  shown,  with  its  brick- 


setting.  Three  pairs  of  lu^  are  often  pro- 
vided, but  two  pairs  are  sufficient  except  when 
the  boiler  is  very  longj  and  two  purs  can  be 
brou^t  to  a  good  bearing  upon  the  ude  walls 
more  readily  than  three.  The  boiler  should  be 
'"anchored"  by  the  front  i>air  of  tugs,  and  die 
rear  pair  should  be  provided  with  rollers  so 
that  the  boiler  may  expand  and  contract  freety, 
without  producing  strains  in  the  setting  or  m 
itself.  The  course  of  the  feed-pipe,  mrou^ 
which  water  is  introduced  into  the  boiler,  is 
indicated  quite  plainly  in  the  engraving.  If 
there  are  several  boilers  set  together  in  one 
battery,  the  main  feed-pipe  runs  along  the 
fronts,  just  under  the  projecting  ends  of  the 
boilers.  From  this  main  feed-pipe  a  branch 
pipe  is  taken  off  for  each  boiler.  The  branch 
pi^e  is  taken  off  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
boiler,  and  near  the  main  pipe  it  is  provided 
with  a  ground  miion,  or  with  a  flangea  connec- 
tion. Immediately  above  the  union  there  is  a 
check  valve,  and  above  this  is  the  globe  valve 
which  controls  the  feed.  The  feed-pipe  enters 
the  boiler  just  above  the  tubes,  and  passes  down 


■  •  ^  •  *  >  •-«     ■  a  .r 


woric  (or  *setting*)  partiall>[  torn  away,  in 
Fig.  4.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  shell,  usually 
composed  of  three  courses  or  *rin^*  of  plates, 
riveted  together.  The  circular  joints  in  these 
boilers  are  almost  invariably  sin^e-riveted ;  but 
the  longitudinal  joints  are  double-riveted, 
triple-riveted  or  riveted  in  some  even  more 
substantial  manner,  according  to  the  pressure 
that  the  boiler  is  to  .carry.  The  longitudinal 
joints,  which  are  not  shown  in  the  engraving; 
should  be  hi^  enou^  to  be  well  out  of  the 
way  of  the  hot  gases  from  the  furnace.  ^  A 
multitude  of  tubes  extend  through  the  boiler 
from  end  to  end,  and  the  furnace  gases  pass 
from  the  furnace  back  underneath  the  shell  of 
the  boiler  to  the  ^'combustion  chamber^  at  the 
rear,  after  whidi  they  rise  and  return  to  the 
front  end  through  the  tubes.  They  then  enter 
the  'smoke  box^  at  the  front  end,  and  finally 
pass  upward  into  the  flue  that  leads  to  the 
chimney.  The  weight  of  the  boiler  is  sus- 
tained by  means  of  cast-iron  (or  steel)  pro- 
jections^ or  *lugs,^  that  are  not  shown  in  the 
dlustration,  but  which  are  riveted  to  the  shell, 
and  rest  upon  the  side  walls  of  the  brick 


the  boiler  on  the  inside,  nearly  to  the  back 
head.  It  then  crosses  over  to  the  right-h^d 
side,  and  discharges  downward  between  the 
tubes  and  the  shell.  It  is  found  by  experience 
that  when  feed-water  is  introduced  in  this  way 
it  becomes  heated  almost  to  the  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  boiler  before  it  is  discharged, 
so  that  the  annoying  and  often  dangerous 
effects  that  are  produced  when  the  shell  is 
chilled  by  cooler  feed-water  are  entirely 
avoided.  On  large  boilers  the  feed-pipe  should 
have  a  diameter  of  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half. 
The  blow-oS  pipe  (which  is  used  for  drawing 
off  the  contents  of  the  boiler)  should  be  located 
at  the  rear  end,  and  should  enter  the  boiler  at 
the  bottom,  and  not  through  the  back-head. 
To  strengthen  the  construction,  the  shell  should 
be  reinforced-  where  the  blow-off  enters  it,  by 
a  ring  of  boiler  plate  securely  riveted  in  place, 
about  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  blow-off. 
The  neglect  of  this  simple  matter  of  reinforce- 
ment has  led  to  many  serious  accidents,  through 
the  blow-off  pipe  pu11in|[  out  and  permitting 
the  contents  of  the  boiler  to  be  discharged 
throu^  the  opening  so  made.  As  the  blow-off 
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is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  it  is  also 
important  that  it  should  be  encased  in  some 
sort  of  a  protecting  sleeve.  A  piece  of  larger 
pipe,  slipped  over  the  blow-off,  is  often  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  it  has  the  disadvanuge  of 
rendering  the  blowofi  itself  inaccessible  for 


Pig.  4    Stiiliog  Boiler,  nprcaentotiTe  td  the  atna- 
vertical  water  tube  boiler. 


examination.  A  piece  of  asbestos  rope  coiled 
about  the  pipe  is  equally  satisfactory,  and  per- 
mits of  easy  inspection  of  the  pipe.  The  blow- 
off  pipe  of  a  boiler  that  is  properly  cared  for 
is  not  likely  to  bum  nor  to  become  otherwise 
injured.  Most  of  the  accidents  from  the  burn- 
ing of  sudi  pipes  have  been  primarily  due  to 
permitting  the  pipes  to  become  choked  vtp  with 
mud  or  scale,  so  mat  water  could  not  enter  them 
freely  from  the  boiler,  to  keep  them  properly 
cool._  This  may  be  almost  certainly  avoided  by 
opening  the  blow-ol¥  (say)  twice  a  day  for  a 
moment  or  two,  until  any  sedimoit  that  may 
have  fallen  mto  It  has  been  thoroughly  swept 
out.  The  blow-off  pipe  is  often  so  arranged 
that  the  elbow  comes  m  the  combustion  cham- 
ber; but  this  is  not  good  practice,  and  it  is 
much  better  to  carry  the  pipe  down  until  it 
passes  below  the  floor  of  this  chamber.  The 
pipe  itself  should  be  about .  two  inches  in 
diameter.  It  should  be  provided  with  a  plug 
cock  or  with  a  gate  valve,  but  a  globe  vatve 
should  never  be  used  upon  it,  since  valves  of 
this  type  do  not  have  a  strai^t  passage  throt^h 
them,  and  are  therefore  hkely  to  catch  and 
retain  pieces  of  scale,  which  often  prove  to  be 
very  troublesome  impediments.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  those  parts  of  the  heads  of  a 
horizontal  tubular  boiler  that  lie  above  the 
tub^  are  intrinsically  weak,  and  must  there- 
fore be  sustained  in  some  manner.  The  neces- 
sary support  is  usually  secured  by  running 
braces  from  the  heads  to  the  side  of  the  boiler 
shell,  though  sometimes  the  braces  are  run 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  boiler,  from 
one  end  to  the  other. 

The  horizontal  tubular  boiler  has  many 
excellent  points,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that 
it  is  accessible  for  examination  and  cleaning  in 
practically  ever^  part.  No  boiler  can  be  ex- 
pected to  work  ideally  when  the  feed  water  is 
bad,  but  the  horizontal  tubular  type  ^ves  as 
good  service,  even  under  this  trying  condition, 
as  can  be  had  from  any  known  type.  Its  weak 
points  are  (1)  that  it  is  not  so  well  adi^d 


to  extremely  high  pressures  as  some  of  the 
water-tube  types,  of  which  one  will  be  presently 
noticed;  and  (2)  when  it  ruptures  (as  must 
happen  occasionally  with  eveiy  t^rpe  of  boiler) 
the  explosion  is  liSxly  to  be  considerably  more 
destructive  than  the  explosion  of  a  sectional 
botler,  because  the  large  quantity  of  energy 
that  it  contains  is  liberated  more  suddenly. 

Another  class  of  externally  fired  boilers  that 
is  becoming  more  and  more  widely  used,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Euroije,  is  the  ^water- 
tube^  type  wtiich  is  characterized  by  the  fact 
that  its  tubular  elements  contain  water,  instead 
of  serving  for  the  transmission  of  the  fumace 
gases  as  in  all  the  other  forms  that  have  been 
considered  above.  One  of  the  best-known  boil- 
ers of  this  class  is  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox, 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  This  boiler  u  built 
up  of  lap^welded  wrought-iron  tubes,  placed 
in  an  inclined  position,  and  attached,  both  at 
the  front  and  at  the  rear,  to  an  u^qwr  dram 
that  is  made  of  extra  thick  steel  or  iron  plates, 
and  double-rivet^  or  riveted  with  a  butt- 
strapped  joint  The  tubes  are  not  vertically 
over  one  another,  but  are  ^staggered,*  so  that 
each  tube  comes  directly  over  a  space  in  the 
row  below  it.  The  boiler  is  suspended  from 
steel  girders,  which  rests  upon  iron  columns 
that  are  entirely  independent  of  the  brickwork ; 
and  hence  the  brickwork  may  be  repaired,  or 
may  even  be  removed  altogeuier,  without  dis- 
turbing the  boiler  itself.  The  fire  is  utuated 
tmder  the  front  or  hi^er  end  of  the  inclined 
tnbes,  and  the  products  of  combustion  are 
guided  by  division  plates  and  bridges  so  that 
after  rising  from  the  fire  grate  they  pass  be- 
tween the  tubes  to  the  combusion  chamber  of 
the  drum,  then  downward  among  the  tubes 
again,  and  finally  upward  and  to  the  chimney. 


Flc  5  Babcock  ft  Wilcox  Boiler  equipped  with  chain 
mte  BtakBT  and  Babcodc  ft  Wikos  ateain  auierbeatflr. 
luipTMeiitativ*  of  the  homontal  water  tuba  boiler. 

This  devious  ^course  as  well  as  the  st^cgeritig 
of  tile  tubes,  is  intended  to  bring  the  hot  gases 
into  intimate  contact  with  the  tubes  at  every 
point  As  the  water  in  the  boiler  becomes 
heated,  it  rises  toward  the  higher  end  of  the 
tubes,  becoming  meanwhile  partially  ouiverted 
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into  steam.  TIk  column  of  mixed  water  and 
steam  ascends  into  the  dnmi,  where  its  con- 
stituents s^arate,  the  steam  remaining  in  the 
drum,  while  the  water  flows  to  the  rear,  where 
it  passes  down  through  the  long,  upright  tubes, 
and  so  completes  the  circulation. 

Water-tube  boilers  are  now  used  to  some 
extent  in  marine  work,  and  especially  in  the 
naval  service.  Attention  was  particularly  di- 
rected to  this  branch  of  the  subject  by  the 
recent  elaborate  investigations  of  me  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  British  Admiralty,  for 
the  purpose  of  recommending  a  standard  type 
of  boiler  for  use  in  the  British  navy.  (Consult 
Engineering  News,  4  Sept.  1902,  p.  176). 
The  Belleville  boiler,  vdiich  has  been  somewhat 
extensively  used  in  the  past  in  the  British  naval 
service,  consists  essentially  of  a  series  of  water- 
tubes,  slightly  inclined  to  the  horizontal,  and 
opening  at  the  bottom  into  malleable  iron  col- 
lector boxes,  and  at  the  top  into  a  drum  to 
which  the  main  steam  pipe  is  attached  The 
feed  water  is  introduced  at  the  middle  of  the 
upper  drum,  and.  is  injected  under  a  pressure 
in  excess  of  that  which  is  carried  upon  the 
boiler  itself.  To  prevent  the  comparatively 
cool  feed  water  from  entering  any  of  the  tubes 
in  which  steam  is  generated  these  tubes  are 
caused  to  project  at  least  tigot  inches  into  the 
drum.  The  feed  passes  down  through  return 
pipes  at  the  sides  of  the  boiler,  and  enters  the 
tubes  below,  after  its  temperature  has  been 
raised  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace  sufficient^ 
to  prevent  injury  from  contraction  strains. 
The_  proper  regulation  of  the  feed-water  sup- 
ply is  one  of  the  difficult  practical  points  about 
the  Belleville  boiler;  and  to  overcome  it  as  far 
as  possible  sua  ingeniotu  autmnatic  feed  device 
is  provided.  There  is  little  or  no  tme  circula- 
tion in  boilers  of  this  type.  The  tube-groups 
dischai^  a  mixture  of  steam  and  water  into 
the  drum,  where  the  steam  is  supposed  to  be 
freed  from  the  water  by  the  aid  of  a  system 
of  baffle  plates.  An  economizer  is  placed  in 
the  stack  above  the  boiler  in  the  most  approved 
modern  installations,  the  construction  of  the 
economizer  being  similar  to  that  of  the  boiler 
itself,  except  that  the  tubes  imposing  the 
elements  are  smaller. 

All  boilers  are  supposed  to  be  provided  with 
certain  appliances  intended  to  secure  safety 
and  uniformity  of  working.  Noteworthy 
among  these  are  the  safety  valve  and  the 
gauges  that  indicate  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
and  the  position  of  the  water  level.  These  are 
described  under  separate  headin{i;s. 

The  *liorse  power*  of  a  boiler  is  often 
spoken  of;  but  the  term  is  a  loose  one,  with- 
out any  definite  significance,  because  the  horse 
power  that  can  be  realized  from  a  boiler  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  upon  the  engine  that 
is  used  to  develop  the  power  and  upon  how 
hard  the  boiler  is  forced.  The  Centennial 
Commission  adopted,  as  the  definition  of  a 
horse  power  (when  that  expression  is  used  in 
connection  with  a  boiler),  the  "evaporation  of 
30  pounds  of  water  per  hour,  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  feed  water  is  100'  P.,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  is  70  pounds  per  square  ' 
inch,  as  read  from  the  gauge.' 

Steam  boilers  may  explode  from  any  one 
of  a  great  variety  of  causes.  Of  these  three 
are  specially  worthy  of  mention:  (1)  The 
boiler  may  be  poorly  made  or  poorly  designed, 


so  that  even  when  it  is  new  it  is  not  capable 
of  safely  withstanding  the  load  that  is  put 
upon  it.  Alt  boilers,  however  well  made,  should 
mive  a  'factor  of  safety*  of  five ;  that  they 
should  be  able  to  sustuii,  without  bursting,  a 
pressure  five  times  as  great  as  the  ref^dar 
working  pressure.  (2)  A  boiler,  originally 
good,  may  be  wasted  away,  either  locally  or 
generally,  by  corrosion  or  other  form  of  de- 
terioration, or  it  may  develop  defects  in  serv- 
ice which  detract  from  its  original  strength 
stiffidently  to  lead  to  explosive  failure.  Com- 
petent periodical  inspection  will  materially  les- 
sen the  liability  to  explosion  from  causes  of 
this  sort.  (3)  The  water  in  the  boiler  may 
become  low,  through  neglect  or  through  the 
failure  of  the  feed-apparatus,  so  that  the  metal 
becomes  overheated  or  burned  and  loses  its 
strength.  This  is  the  cause  almost  invariably 
assigned  by  the  general  public  and  even  1^ 
minor  "experts,"  when  a  boiler  explosion  oc- 
curs, and  the  attendant  is  frequently  censured 
for  his  carelessness  when  the  explosion  was 
really  due  to  some  totally  different  cause. 
When  an  explosion  is  attended  by  great  mani- 
festations of  force  and  energy,  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  was 
present;  for  a  boiler  full  of  heated  water 
contains  vastly  more  energy  than  one  that  is 
merely  filled  with  steam  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture. (Consult  Thurston,  ^  Steam  Boiler  Ex- 
ploMons').  Pound  for  pound,  steam  contains 
more  energy  than  water,  when  the  two  are  at 
the  same  temperature;  but  cubic  foot  for  cubic 
foot  (and  this  is  the  way  that  the  comparison 
^ould  be  made  in  reasoning  about  a  boiler 
explosion),  the  water  has  an  enormous  advan- 
tage, owing  to  its  greater  density. 

Bibliography^  Barr,*Boilcrs  and  Ftir- 
naces*  (Philadelphia  1899) ;  Bertin.  ^Marine 
Boilers>  (London  1898) ;  Collins,  'Boilers. 
Piping  and  Pimips' ;  Gebhardt,  'Steam^wer 
Plant  Engineering';  Gray,  'Practical  Design 
of  Marine  Single-Ended  and  Double-Ended 
Boilers'  (London  1912) ;  Haven  and  Swett, 
'Steam  Boilers  and  Pressure  Vessels* ;  Hut- 
ton,  F.  R.,  'Medianical  Engineering  of  Power 
Plants';  Hutton,  W.  S.,  'Steam  Boiler  Con- 
structifm' ;  Kent,  'Steam  Boiler  Economy' 
(New  York  1910)  ;  Parsons,  'Steam  Boilers^ 
(ib.  1904) ;  Peabodv  and  Miller,  'Notes  on 
Steam  Boilers' ;  Robertson,  Leslie  S.,  'Water 
Tube  Boilers';  Skealy,  'Steam  Boilers'  (New 
York  1912)  ;  Thurston,  R.  H.,  'Steam  Boiler 
Explosions' ;  the  Code  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers  entitled  'Stand- 
ard Specifications  for  the  Construction  of 
Steam  Boilers';  and  'Steam  Boiler  Rules,' 
formulated  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Boiler  Rules. 
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BOILER  SHOP  TERMS.  The  following 
list  includes  the  principal  tenns_  and  phrases 
commonly  emplopred  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  design,  construction,  and  use  of 

steam  boilers. 

AcmuLATXD  Water. —  Water  in  vAuch  addt  have  been 
geoerated  by  the  introduction  of  too  mnch  tallow  into 
the  boiler  to  prev«nt  incruftation.  Its  OM  tends  to 
produce  boiler  corrodbn. 

An  Casimc. —  The  endoMd  space  which  envelops  the 
nptake  of  marme  btulen  and  prevents  the  loss  of  beat 
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An  Smcb. —  The 

boSan  and  the  Uke. 
Awn-FouuNG  CoMFosmoMS.—  Sm  Incrartation. 
Ash  Pit. —  Tba%  part  of  tb*  funiM*  ci  a  ttstioau-y  boiler 

wbich  Um  below  tha  fir»ban  and  iiamodutUly  in  iroat  of 

tbt  fire-door,   it  it  provided  for  the  foception  ol  the  uhes 

whic^  fall  tfarou^tlw  bm,«adcoiictitatM  the  iMindningbt 

entrance  of  the  xumaca. 
B*ms  Platbs  or  Bafflbks. — .The jriatea  provided  in  the 

fire-boxea  and  fines  of  steam  boiura  for  throwina  the 

flamea  and  hot  gaaai  «if  "«*  the  beat  heatinn  ■nriKw; 

alao  to  admit  air  above  the  fire,  and  to  prevent  the  bttming 

and  bucUtng  of  the  door  oi  the  fmace. 
BaujOOHTNC. —  The  prooeaa  which  takea  place  within  a 

steam  boiler  when  a  aediment  of  fine  mod  and  acale  ia 

carried  to  the  anriaea  of  the  water  by  the  ebnllitioa  of  the 

babUea  of  steam.    Lar«e  boilersara  pnivided  with  "acnnw 

troughs"  for  coUectiss  this  Mdiment. 
Banmno  or  BONDiNC.—  The  eaouring  of  the  laygias  around 

ateam  qriindera  add  boilers  with  broad  anoirding  bands 

ot  sbeet^MMa  or  hiwp  itwfil. 
BAK4TAVS. —  Solid  aarewad  atays  aa  diatinguishad  from 

tube  atava  or  stMNtBbea. 
Bkasiho  Rim."  The  ring  which  forma  tha  aiqtpcvt  ci  the 

fire-bars  in  a  vertical  bcuar. 
Blast. —  The  volome  of  air  forced  artificiaUr  into  the 

fnrnacca  of  boilara  to  quicken  the  oombostion. 
Blmbdimg. —  The  aoakiiif  of  red  atreaks  of  rust  throoyh  the 

seals  adherins  to  the  unar  aBrfaw  of  boilers,  indif»ting 

the  preseoea  of  corrodon  in  tha  ptates  ondemeatb. 
Busms. —  DttEeets  in  bdler  i4*t«B  at  poor  qualitr.  caused 

by  the  retentioa  of  dndart  or  aaad  tbmm  during  the 

ralSns  process. 

Bunr-opr  or  Bunr-on  OocK.— The  pipe  aad  cock  situated 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  hoilar  bjr  which  the  boiler  is 
blowiKiS  or  emptisd  of  its  eonteati  to  prevent  incnisution. 
In  horisontal  boilara  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cornish  trae. 
a  pipe  called  the  blow-o£(  bend  connects  the  cock  with  the 
blow-off  aeating  tbrootfi  iriiioh  the  boiler  ii  Uown-off  into 
the  ash  pit. 

Bbar  or  Boim  Bur. —  See  Pundun^  Bear. 

BOTTLB-nGBT.— Tte  MMnli.  riveta.  fitnnas  and  mountanv 
of  a  steam  boOvare  said  to  be  bottle-ti^  when  the  jouta 
■le  ao  chMB  and  perfect  that  thoro  n  not  the  ilighteat 
Iralfa gr  throng  them  under  the  applicatioB  of  the  water 
or  the  steam  tests. 

BoTTLMO-or. —  The  tenpcnry  confinement  of  ateam  in 
the  tubes  of  a  sectioaal  Doilw  eauBsd  by  ha  being  ■sneiated 
too  rapidly. 

BowuHe  Hfior. —  A  ring  of  ardHh^ed  aeotioni  and  pro- 
vided with  fiances  fior  the  recaption  of  rivets,  employed 
for  uniting  the  aectiona  cf  funiaea  aballa  in  horisoDtal 
boiler*. 

BWUBNO  Jomr.— The  farm  of  joint  to  which  the  longi- 
tudinal seams  ef  tha  nlatea  of  the  boiler  arc  arranged  ao 
as  to  act  as  supports  tor  cadi  other. 

BuDGS. —  The  buriar  of  faridcwork  built  upon  a  gudar- 
Uke  cadng  vriuch  aferetchea  acroea  the  firfrbo*  of  an  sngue 
bmler  at  ttie  rear  end  of  tiw  grate.  It  eervee  to  throw  the 
flamea  upward  to  the  heating  aurbce,  and  alao  prevcnto  a 
too  ruiid  aecape  of  the  faMted  gSBie 

Bams  Pump. — A  pomp  anployea  for  periodically  drawug 
off  a  certain  amount  of  water  from  a  marine  bdler  to 


BtnncB  Puts. —  A  diaat  mm  piaSa  iriuch  enctoem  the 
bunker  or  space  wfaich  hoUa  the  coal  or  ooke  used  in  the 
furnace  of  an  engine  boiler. 

BtntniNC. —  The  oeeUuetion  oC  a  boiler'  bv  an  aoeas  of 
intesnal  Bcessura.  as  dsdiugnished  from  collapsing,  or  the 
faOnia  of  a  boiler  under  the  force  of  an  external  prewar*. 

CAUMONsniT. — The  system  cf  measuring  the  sectional  area 
of  a  boBir  flue,  given  in  equare  inchea. 

Ca»aCTTY. —  See  Hiea tins  Surface. 

Cauonatc  or  Ijmb. — The  principal  suhttanos  which  causes 
the  incmatatkn  of  steam  boilers  sod  water^ipes.  It  is 
tadd  in  sotntkm  in  the  water  as  a  bicarbonate  by  the  ezceaa 
of  carbonic  add.  When  the  boiler  ia  heated  the  exoam  of 
add  ia  driven  off,  and  the  carbonate  is  pradutated  in  the 
farm  of  a  muddy  d^neit  wUdi  hardens  in  the  isaaauce  of 
beat  into  tbe  mm  of  aa  injuricOi  acda. 

CaULSlNG. —  The  process  of  burring  or  driving  op  the  edgn 
<d  bailer  plates  akntsthe  riveted  seams  to  mske  tbim  ateam 
and  water  tight.  The  caulking  of  tbe  joints  between 
bc^er  shells  and  the  flanges  of  cast>iroo  man-holes,  and 
■ifety  and  stop  valve  seatings,  is  accomplished  by  means 
d  cauUcing-Mnps  or  stripe  of  sheet  metal  interposed 
Lui  mmn  the  wronght^ron  of  tbe  ehdis  aad  tbe  csst-iran 
of  the  pieces  attached  thereto.  Thie  is  rendered  necaasaiy 
on  acooont  of  the  imposdbilitar  cf  canlling  tbe  caat-iron. 

ChdOWT.— The  tube  or  funnef  through  wliich  tbe  waste 
steam  and  smoke  escapes  from  an  enmne  or  hotter  into  the 
cfien  air.  Its  proportions  bear  a  ddiute  rdation  to  tbe 
grata  area,  and  vary  in  the  difterent  typea  of  engince. 

CiKcuLAinsG  Tusks. —  The  croes  tubes  of  vertical  boilers, 
or  the  ordinary  forma  of  tubes  used  in  multi-tubular  boilers 
or  auinoe  condensers. 

CacVLanoii.—  The  circulatian  in  a  ateam  boiler  is  caused 
bf  tha  Iwbfalfaig  up  of  tha  ^ig^*T*  hmhng  water  from 


the  heating  surfacea  throogb  the  heavier  cooler  water  in 
tbe  upper  portions  which  descends  and  thus  comes  in 
contact  with  the  heating  surfaces.  Efficient  circulation 
is  necessary  to  the  rapid  generation  of  steam,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  incrustation.  It  is  promoted  by  the  use 
of  properly  arranged  water  tubes. 

CuNCEMNC. —  Tbe  removsl  of  the  clinkers  or  other  vitrified 
material  from  the  fire  in  the  boiler,  periodically. 

CLOnaMG. —  The  jacketing  or  deademng  covering  placed 
around  boilera  to  prevent  loss  of  heat  by  radiation. 

Coating. —  Non-oondu  cting  compositions  of  felt,  silicate 
cotton,  asbestos,  etc.,  wluch  are  smeared  or  placed  around 
steam  boilers  mile  the  substances  are  in  a  plastic  state, 
and  which  become  subsequently  hardened  by  the  heat, 
and  prevent  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  boiler  by  radiation. 

Cold  Watbb  Test. — ^The  hydraulic  test,  for  pressure  only, 
qiplied  to  steam  boilers,  as  distinguished  from  the  hot 
wit^  test' 

CoLLATSi. —  The  deetructioo  of  the  tubes  and  fire-boxes  ol 
steam  boilers  by  extsrnal  pressures,  which  cause  them  to 
fail  by  bending  or  crumpling  inwardly. 

Cou.sCTOK.'—  A  cylindrical  veesel  enclosed  in  a  steam  botler 
for  the  purpoee  of  collecting  the  sedimentary  matter 
contained  in  the  water,  which  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
water  would  produce  injurious  scale  and  incrustation. 
The  material  thus  collected  is  removed  by  being  blown-out 
at  intervale. 

CosiUNKO  Stcam. —  Dry  and  wet  steam  allowed  to  minfije 
together  before  being  used.  Its  use.  at  a  temperature 
not  Mceeding  310*  nihr.,  tends  to  diminish  the  evils  of 
corrodon  and  priming. 

CoMBuniON  Chambie^  That  portimi  of  a  faoOsr  flue  in 
lAich  the  gases  liberated  by  the  action  of  the  fire  an 
burned.   It  lies  between  the  grate  and  the  smdn-flue. 

CtMuiasiOH. —  The  rusting  or  osidation  of  metals  by  oontaet 
and  cbemicd  unioa  with  oxygen  in  the  presence  at  water. 
Boiler  oorrosion  is  dtber  uternal  or  external.  Internal 
oomsion  is  due  to  the  presence  of  addulated  water,  or  to 
superheated  steam  in  the  steam<bamber.  Bxtemal  ccr- 
roakm  rasulta  from  leakage  aad  from  contact  with  damp 
fwm^atiooff  and  seating. 

COKauOATKD  Furnace  Tuaxa. —  Fumaoe  tubes  irtuch  are 
corrugated  in  their  longitudinal  aectioni.  They  are  extSD- 
dvely  naad  botii  ia  land  aad  marine  boilers.  The  elastic 
diaracter  of  the  oormgationa  abaorbs  the  linear  expandon 
of  the  tubes  under  the  ufhieoce  of  heat,  and  thus  prevents 
tbe  strains  which  tend  to  bulge  the  end-platee  of  the  boiler. 

Cgosa-TVUS. —  Tile  heating  tubes  in  a  vertical  or  cross-tube 
bc^.  lliey  pass  through  tbe  fire-box,  and  therefore, 
bdiw  surrounded  by  tbe  fire,  materially  assist  in  main- 
tainmg  a  r^tid  drculation  of  tbe  water.  They  are  cleaned 
tivougb  a  mud-door  pkwed  oppodte  the  end  of  each  tube. 

Qt0WN<—  Tha  boPer  crown  proper  is  the  uppcrmoet  plate 
in  the  shell  of  Uie  boiler.  It  is  formed  dther  in  the  shape 
of  a  hoUow  disc  flanged  Kromid  the  edges,  and  bv  iriiich 
it  is  riveted  to  the  outer  dwll-plates,  or  it  is  made  flat  and 
ascured  in  daos  by  means  of  stays.  That  portion  cf  the 
crown  whidi  lies  over  the  top  of  tbe  furnace  or  inner  shell 
is  oaiMlly  deatgnated  aa  the  nr»4x>x  crown. 

Damkr. —  The  plate,  cover  or  valve,  employed  for  regular 
ing  the  amount  of  draught  in  a  bdler  or  furnace  flue.  The 
contrivance  is  uaually  balanced  with  a  weight  called  the 
dampsr-wdght  which  assists  in  its  adjustment. 

Dbamlats. —  The  castMron  plate  wluch  lies  immediately 
witUn  the  furoaca  door  of  an  engine  boiler.  It  ia  provided 
for  tiw  reception,  and  for  the  partial  coking,  of  the  coal  be- 
fore it  is  passed  forward  onto  the  grate. 

Dbab  Waikr. —  The  water  which  lies  below  tbe  heating 
BW&ce  of  the  boiler,  and,  therefore,  is  in  comparatively 
alow  circulation.  In  aome  forms  of  boilera  tbe  Sues  are 
brought  forward  under  the  bottom,  so  as  to  heat  the  dead 
water  u>d  thus  induce  a  more  rund  circulation  therein. 

DoLLY^  A  rivetiiiB  tool  used  by  ooilermakerB  for  holding 
under  the  heeds  at  riveta  during  the  act  of  riveting. 

DovBUt-xMtUD  BoiUR. —  A  marine  boiler  provided  with 
furnaces  aad  flue  doors  at  each  end,  and  therefore  fired 
from  each  end. 

Dry  Steam  .or  Saturated  Sixam.-^  Steam  which  has  not 
been  su{>er heated,  aox  mixed  with  tbe  water  of  priming. 
It  is  tiie  most  smtable  form  of  steam  for  use  in  engine 
cyfinders. 

BcxnnaiuBR. —  An  arrangement  of  pipes  by  means  of  which 
the  fssd-water  for  steam  bdkrs  is  heated  up  to,  or  higher 
than,  the  boiling  point. 

BVAPORATIVR  Value. —  The  rdative  c^adtiea  ctf  the  vanona 
types  of  ste^  boilers  to  ntfMirite  water,  expr  eased  u  horse- 
powers, unitsot  work  or  in  thermal  units. 

BXPAMDINC. —  The  operation  of  tightening  boiler  tubes  U  the 
tidw  plMee  by  exi»iiding  or  spreading  their  ends. 

BxpAMaoN  Hoof. —  Tbe  metal  rini^  which  is  used  in  the 
forming  of  an  n^ansion  joint  provided  in  long  boiler  flues 
for  tbe  purpose  of  taking  up  the  linear  expansion  due  to 
heat. 

Feeder. —  The  mechanism  by  which  the  feed-water  supply 
of  a  boiler  is  maintained.  Usuidly,  it  is  some  form  of  force 
pumpt  or  an  injector. 

Fau-RAB*. —  The  grat»4)ait  of  the  fumaoaa  of  engjoe  aad 
other  boilars. 
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nu-BOX. —  A  term  iriuch  ia  yecifically  api^ttad  to  Um 
tonuicaB  of  looomotivB  and  vertical  bcriterB. 

PiRiNC. —  Boilen  are  fired  both  intcmaUv  and  wttfiMlly. 
Intemdlir  fired  botlora  are  those  in  wbicn  the,  fud  b  COD- 
atuoed  in  a  tube  or  arrangement  of  tabea  within  the  boiW 
itaalL  The  Cornish  with  one  ftie,  the  Lancashire  with  two 
ftiea,  the  locomotive  boiler  and  other  forma  of  boilers  with 
many  internal  tubes,  the  vartical  boilers  with  uptake  and 
cross  tabes,  and  the  marine  bdlm  with  return  flues  are 
at  the  intemalty  fired  dan.  BxtenuUly  fired  boilers  an 
tlioee  wtaidi  are  not  provided  with  internid  fir»'bozes  or 
furnace  flues.  The  egs-end,  the  baUooa.  the  hayst&ck 
and  the  waoon  boilers  are  of  this  dasi.  They  are  pradi- 
cally  obaolete. 

FntB  Tube  Boclkx. —  A  mnltitubalar  bofler.  as  distinsuished 
from  a  sectioaal  boiler  or  a  watei^ttifae  hcmr. 

PlTHNOS. —  The  fittings  of  a  boiler  oompriic  the  manhole 
and  mudbole  doors,  the  fire-bars  and  their  rings  and 
bearers,  the  furnace  doors,  the  dampers  and  frames,  etc 

PuMK  FiAtas. —  The  crown  plates  of  a  boiler  fine  or  fir^^mx. 

Flakcing. —  The  bending  over  at  the  edges  of  tiie  boiler 
plates  so  as  to  form  narrow  flanges  by  which  the^  are 
attached  to  each  other  either  by  riveting  or  by,  wetdmg. 

Float. —  A  buoy  employed  to  mdicate  the  height  of  the 
water  in  the  boiler.  It  is  usually  made  of  stone  or  of  iron, 
and  is  rendered  buoyant  by  means  of  a  counterpoiM  the 
sroportion  of  which,  relative  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
Boat,  renders  the  float  quits  as  susceptible  to  tlie  variatlDne 
in  the  wster  level  as  a  float  of  wood.  Its  movements  are 
observed  by  means  of  the  float  gauge  attached  to  the 
boiler. 

Flasb  Boim. —  A  steam  b<ri]er  composed  of  a  fauge  number 
of  small  tubes  irtiich  are  kept  red-^ot,  and  unto  iriiich  the 
water  is  fed  in  the  form  of  a  spray  which  is  instantly  con- 
verted into  steam.  They  attain  uieir  highest  development 
in  connection  with  steam  driven  automobiles. 

Flubs. —  The  flues  of  a  boiler  are  the  arrangements  or  parts 
whkh  carry  off  the  waste  gas  and  smcdce,  and  produce  the 
dran^t. 

Flub  Platbs. —  The  ends  of  horisontal  boilen  to  which  the 
fiues  are  attached,  or  the  fire-box  crowns  of  vertical  boilers. 

Fun  SuoFACB. —  The  area  of  the  flues  as  distinguiahed  from 
tbs  grate-area. 

Following  Joiim. —  The  lap  joints  of  the  rings  which  com- 
pose a  cyundrical  boiler.  As  all  of  the  joints  lap  in  the 
same  direction,  they  are  called  foUoiring  joints. 

PuLLBUHG. —  A  mode  of  caulkins  boiler  {dates.  It  differs 
from  caulldng  proper  in  that  the  entire  edge  of  the  plate 
is  hsnunered  over  mstead  of  only  a  portion  of  the  edge. 

Grats. —  lie  series  of  bora  which  support  the  burning  fuel 
m  the  fumooe  of  an  engine  boiler.  The  grate-area  is  ttis 
number  of  square  fbet  covered  hy_  the  grate-bars  or  flie-baii 
which  compeee  the  ^rate.  It  ia  equal  to  the  area  over 
which  fuU  combuBtKm  can  take  place,  and  is  usually 
estimated  in  relaticm  to  the  weight  ot  coal  burned. 

Grooving  or  Fuuowinc. —  The  cutting  or  corroding  which 
takes  place  in  the  seams  of  improperly  stayed  boiler  plates. 
It  ia  partly  due  to  the  leverage  to  which  those  parts  ore 
subjected,  and  partly  to  the  action  of  acids  in  the  lines 
of  strain. 

Gross  Section. —  The  total  number  <tf  indwB  oodtained  in 

the  circumference  of  a  steam  boiler. 
OvssET  or  Gusset  Stay. —  A  trianguhu'  piece  of  wronght-iron 

or  steel  employed  to  support  the  flat  ends  of  Doilero. 

Luge  bculera  are  provided  with  five  gusset  stays  at  each 

end,  which  are  secured  to  the  end-platea  and  the  ahell  by 

angle-irons. 

Holes. —  When  the  rivet  holes  in  bo3er  plates  are  punched 
Of  drilled  so  inaccurately  that  they  do  not  coincide  within 
an  amount  equal  to  one-naif  their  diameters  when  the  plates 
ore  brought  together,  they  are  called  half-lap  or  half-blind 
holes,  when  the  holes  do  not  correspond  within  the  extent 
of  a  whole  diameter  they  are  caUed  blind-holes.  In 
rivetiftg,  such  holes  are  either  puQed  together  with  a  drift, 
or  they  ore  reamed  out  and  larger  rivets  inserted. 

Hand  Holes. —  Holes  provided  in  the  shells  of  steam  txMlere 
in  caasa  where  a  mudhole  is  impracticable,  through  which 
the  hand  may  be  introduced  for  purpoees  of  cleaning  and 
repair. 

Hard  Water. —  Water  whidt  contains  a  large  percentage 
of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime.  Its  tendency  to  pro- 
duce calcareous  depoaita  makes  it  very  objectionable  for 

use  in  steam  boilers. 
Heating  Surface. —  The  entire  surface  of  a  steam  boiler, 

comprising  the  surfaces  exposed  to  the  heat  on  one  ride 

and  the  surfaces  in  contact  with  the  water  on  the  other  side. 
Hogging. —  A  distortion  or  bending,  aS  of  the  furnace  tubsa 

of  boilers,  sometimes  caused  by  the  exponflon  of  the  ^atea 

under  the  influence  of  heat. 
HOnetcoubing. —  A  form  of  boiler  corrosion  conusting  of 

numerous  blank  holes  or  pits.     It  is  due  to  the  action  of 

acids,  to  galvanic  action  or  to  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 

quality  of  the  plates. 
Horizoktal  Boiler. —  One  in  which  the  lon^tudinal  axis 

of  the  barret  is  horizontal,  such  as  the  Cornish,  Galloway 

and  Lancashire  boilers,  and  various  forms  of  marine  boilers. 
iNCUNAnoN. —  Some  forma  of  horisontal  boilen  are  tndined 

forward  about  half  on  incb  per  ten  feet  of  length  so  as  to 


throoi^  the  Uow^iff  ood^   Fire-lian  or* 
backward  about  one  inch  in  lo  mchea  to  pennie 
of  the  fuel  being  moved  rapidly  away  from  the  deaa-plat& 
Incrustaiioh. —  Coatings  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
lime  and  other  ootids  formed  on  the  internal  portkna 
of  engine  boilera  by  d^wmtion  bom  the  feed  water, 
iNRcnoN. —  The  process  cf  forcing  water  into  a  steam 

boiler  by  means  of  an  injector. 
KsnsoNs.— llie  wrooghMron  or  Steel   saddles  irfiicb 

sapport  marine  boilers. 
Launated  PiATKS.—  Wrougfat-tron  or  rolled  Steel  jMM 
in  iriiich  the  several  layers  are  imperfectly  united.  Tltqr 
are  very  ant  te  blister  when  need  Ua  boiler  plotco. 
LSAKAGS. — The  loss  of  feed  water  due  to  the  ahemate 
eqiottBoa  and  contraction  of  the  plates  andW  the  inSnenoe 
of  sadden  heatings  and  cootings,  whicfa  tend  to  atart  the 
rivete  and  open  tne  if  mi 
LoNGitUDtHAL  Sbahs.—  The  plates  which  ran  lengthways 
oi  the  boiler.   They  ore  alwaya  arranged  te  break-joint, 
and  are  never  placed  in  line. 
Hanholb.— An  opening  provided  in  the  shell  of  the  boiler 
throu^  wUdi  a  man  may  gain  oceees  to  the  interior  for  pitf- 
poeea  cf  sxamination.  cleaning  and  npth.   It  is  oval  in 
form  nod  Js  osually  stayed  either  wnb  a  wroutfit^ron 
ring,  or  with  a  casting. 
Harimb  Boilsr. —  A  horisontal  boiler  at  the  return  tubular 
type.   They  ore  of  manv  Afferent  types,  and  vary  in  their 
arrangement  to  suit  dtfiereDt  conditions. 
UunaoLS. —  An  opening  in  the  tower  part  of  a  boiler  through 
wfaidi  the  sediment  deposited  by  the  water  is  removed. 
When  the  bofler  is  being  used,  the  mudhole  is  dooed  fay 
•  door  called  the  mud-lia  which  is  inserted  within  the  hole 
sod  pulled  up  sgoinst  its  inner  face  by  means  of  a  bolt. 
This  boH  is  attached  to  the  door  and  passed  through  a 
briitee  which  nans  the  hole  and  reste  agamst  its  outer_use^ 
Thebtdt  is  tightened  to  the  bridge  by  means  of  aa  ordJaary 
nut. 

MuLTTTUEULAR  BoiLBR.— A  boUer  Gompoeed  of  numerous 
tubes,  throog^  which  tiie  hot  gases  pass  from  the  fire-box 
to  thediimney.ssdthtH  beat  uie  water  whicdi  ia  in  coDtoct 
with  the  outer  surfocee  of  the  tubea.  The  kwomotivs, 
horiwntal  and  nprtaUe  boilsra  ore  of  this  tyi>e. 

OVBRBEATim. —  The  overheating  of  better  parts  is  due 
either  to  ifKamstation,  or  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  water. 
It  tends  to  soften  the  plate*  so  that  they  bufiie  or  fracture 
under  the  force  of  internal  pressures. 

OVBRVRBSSURB. —  The  pressure  devrioped  m  a  steam  boiler 
exceeding  that  vdiiA  it  is  designed  to  sustain. 

Patch.— A  strengthening  plate,  made  properly  of  steel, 
riveted  or  bohed  to  bouer  plates,  which  nsve  been  in  jand 
by  sccident,  or  have  bsoaiDe  ws^mned  owrosioa. 

PrrriNG. —  The  corrosioa  of  boiler  pistes  m  pB***?^  See 
Honeycombing. 

Plate. —  In  the  manufacture  cf  steam  boikn  the  use  of 
wrought-iron  platee  has  been  ocmiplately  abandoned  for 
those  of  st«el.  The  steel  plates  ore  r  oiled  in  Inner  siaes, 
thus  reducing  the  number  of  riveted  sssms.  sad  oa  they 
possess  a  much  greater  tensile  strength,  they  permit  of 
the  devek^ment  of  the  iaifiut  prcssores  required  by 
modem  engmss. 

Plate  Furnace. —  A  leverberotery  furnace  used  by  boilv- 
mokera  for  heating  plates  preparatory  to  bending,  flanging 
and  wddittg. 

PRESStntE. —  The  working  pressures  in  steam  boilm  vary 
with  the  type  of  the  boiler,  the  material  of  the  boilerplates 
and  the  method  of  oonatruction.  Tbey  range  from  45  to 
60  pounda  per  aquare  inch  in  those  of  the  Comiah  and 
Lancashire  type;  from  100  to  200  pounds  in  the  marine 
boilers;  and  from  120  to  23S  pounds  in  the  portable  and 
locomotive  boilers. 

Punching  Bear  or  B<hlsr  Bear. —  A  portable  punching 
machine.  The  punch  is  actuated  either  by  a  screw,  or  by 
hydraulic  pressure. 

Rbturn  Flues. —  The  flues  in  horizontal  boilerB,  which  ore 
brought  from  the  back  of  the  furnace  to  the  front,  and  are 
then  carried  back  again  to  the  chimney. 

RsruRN  Tubular  Boiler. —  A  marine  boiler  in  which  the 
smcte  tabes  extend  from  the  bsc^  of  the  boiler  forward 
to  the  BniDk»4>ox.  By  this  arrai^ement.  the  produots  of 
combustion  are  carried  first  to  the  back  of  the  boiW  through 
the  fire-box,  and  then  to  the  front  of  the  boiler  through 
the  tubes. 

RlBBBD  Tubes. —  Tubes  which  are  formed  so  as  to  present 
several  de^  radial  ribs  on  their  in  temol  surfaces,  and  thus 
increase  the  area  of  the  available  heating  surface.  They 
were  invented  by  M.  Serve.  The  Porves  tubes  ore  ribbed 
or  corrugated  transversely.  The  use  of  these  tubea  is 
assumed  to  give  much  better  results  relative  to  the  eco- 
nomical consumption  of  fuel  and  the  intrease  in  steam 
pressure  than  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  ordinacy 
tubes  with  smooth  surfaces. 

Rings. —  Metal  rings  used  for  uniting  the  shells  and  fire- 
boxes, for  the  jointing  and  caulldng  of  seams  and  other 
similar  purxxMes.    They  are  either  cost  or  welded. 

Ring  Seams. —  The  circumferential  joints  of  a  boiler  shell. 

Salinometbr.— An  instrument  employed  for  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  salt  in  the  feed-water  of  a  marine  boiler. 
It  IS  either  a  hydrometer  grodnated  for  degrsBi  of  sshnsis, 
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and  by  whkfa  tlM  neciic  mtiby  at  ^  iMtor  it  nMutmd. 
or  a  thermomctor  ay  iritich  the  botluui  point  of  th«  water 
is  deter  mined,  and  tfiB  percoatage  of  nit  m  wlntion  deduced 
thanfrom- 

Salung. —  The  accumolatioa  of  dapouta  of  salt  on  the  plates 
of  a  maiine  boiler.  It  ia  not  inniriouB  to  the  platei  unless 
excessive  in  quantity.  The  density  of  the  feed-water 
should  not  exceed  lo  ounces  of  salt  per  saUon. 

Saturatss  Sikah. —  Steam  irtdch  remains  in  contact  with 
the  water  from  which  it  has  been  generated,  and  therefore 
retains  a  quantity  of  water  in  suipecsioTi.  Also  called 
Dry  Steam. 

Scaling. —  The  proccn  of  removing  the  scale  or  deposits 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  etc.,  from  the  mterior  of  boiler  piatca. 
It  is  effected  by  a  procesB  of  chipi^nc  wfth  a  kwii  adged 
faammer  called  a  scaUng-hanuner. 

Sbctional  Boiler. —  A  boiler  oompoaad  of  a  number  of 
small  independent  heating  tubes.  The  advantages  of 
aectional  boilers  are  the  high  prcsaures  that  may  be 
devdoped  in  them,  the  strenflth  of  the  mall  tubes,  the 
prevention  of  explosions,  the  raj^d  transmission  of  heat, 
and  the  facility  with  which  local  mjuries  may  be  repaired. 
Their  diaadvantaaes  conast  in  the  tendency  to  accumulate 
deposits  in  the  nues,  the  tendency  to  overhealiog  and 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  cleaning  them  out. 

Scum  Cock.—  A  cock  inserted  in  the  side  of  a  marine  boiler 
for  diecharging  the  dirt  and  scum  carried  to  the  surfece 
of  the  water,  and  which  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water 
would  deposit  and  form  an  injurious  scale.    See  Ballooning. 

Soot  Door. —  A  square  iron  door  built  into  the  front  ends 
of  the  brickwork  fluea  of  horiaontal  boilers,  throitth  which 
the  accumulations  of  soot  are  removed  periodical^. 

Stays. —  Rods  or  tubes  which  connect  and  stay  the  flat  ends 
of  the  boiler.  They  are  made  stber  of  copper,  wrougbt- 
troQ  or  ateel.  Bar  stays  and  tube  stays,  also  caDed 
screwed  stays,  are  first  screwed  into  the  ends  of  the  shells 
or  fire-boxes,  and  then  secured  dther  with  nuts  or  by 
rtveting.    Gasaet  stays  are  riveted. 

Stsam  Room.—  The  area  inchided  between  the  highest  water 
level  in  the  boiler  and  the  boiler  crown.  It  is  the  space 
occupied  by  the  steam. 

Trsting. —  The  strength  of  steam  bmlers  or  their  capacity 
to  withstand  the  stresses  due  to  internal  ateam  pressures 
are  usually  ascertained  by  the  application  of  a  pressure  of 
water  produced  by  means  of  a  test  pump.  The  pressure 
usually  applied  under  test  is  about  twica  the  worldng 
pressure. 

Thsoucb  Tubes.— The  flue  tubes  of  horisontal  boilen, 
which  pass  from  one  end  of  the  boiler  to  the  other,  and  are 
attached  to  the  end  plates. 

Tia  Bolts. —  Long  tcrew  bolts  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  staying  large,  flat  surfaces,  which  are  inherently  weak. 

Tkansful  or  Hbat. —  The  traasmissioa  of  beat  from  the 
furnace  of  a  boiler  to  the  water  in  the  boiler.  The  rate  of 
transmission  or  the  number  of  heat  units  transferred  per 
hour  varies  according  to  the  amonnt  of  heating  aurfaoa, 
and  is  directly  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  to*  platas. 
Purtiace  area  is  more  efficient  than  tuba  area. 

Tubs  Platb. —  The  platoa  into  whidi  the  tubes  of  mnlti- 
tubular  boilers  or  wrtiice  condcBMn  mn  isscrted  -aiid 
■erared. 

Tubular  Boilers. —  Any  of  vBrious  forms  of  locomotive, 
marine,  portable,  horisontal,  nrtial  and  KCtionri  bnkra 
having  tubes. 

TJPTAXB. —  In  a  verlacKl  boilar,  the  internal  floe  whidi  leads 
from  the  furnace  to  the  dunmey;  in  a  marine  bdkr,  the 
return  flue. 

Vkkt. —  The  value  obtained  by  multii4ying  the  calorimeter 
of  a  boiler  by  its  length. 

Vertical  B<mler. —  A  steam  boiler  of  circular  horisontal 
eaction.  Vertical  boilers  are  chiefly  used  in  connection 
with  small  ataam  engines,  and  are  not  nearly  as  ecooomical 
as  those  of  the  horuontal  type,  as  the  products  of  com- 
bastion  pass  from  the  fire-box  too  quickly  into  the  chimney, 

Watkr  Bridgs. —  A  form  of  bridge  which  it  made  of  iron 
and  is  continuous  with  the  boiler  itself.  It  ia  hollow,  and 
tbvefore  assiats  the  circulation  of  the  water  which  passu 
throu^  the  interior  of  the  boiler. 

Watsr-tVbb  Boiler. —  A  boiler  in  which  the  water  and 
not  the  fire  is  in  the  tubce,  as  the  Yarrow,  Tbomycroft, 
Baboo^  and  Wilcox.  fieOeville  and  others. 

BOILING  POINT,  the  temperature  at 
which  a  liquid  txnls,  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure.  When  a  liquid  is  freely  exposed  to 
the  air,  evaporation  goes  on  constantly  from  its 
surface,  the  heat  required  to  make  the  change 
from  liquid  to  gaseous  form  being  absorbed 
from  surrounding  bodies.  If  the  liquid  is  arti- 
ficially warmed,  the  evaporation  goes  on  at  an 
increased  rate;  but  as  its  temperature  is  in- 
creased bv  the  application  of  heat,  there  comes 
a  time  when  mere  superficial  evaporation  does 
not  tue  up  all  the  heat  snpplied.   Bubbles  of 


vapor  then  form  vrithin  the  body  of  the  liquid, 
and  the  liquid  is  said  to  have  attained  its  "boil- 
ing  point.*  If  the  supply  of  heat  be  furdier  in- 
creased, it  is  found  that  the  temperatare  of  tihe 
liquid  remains  stationary;  bubbles  merely  form 
more  rapidly,  so  that  the  rate  of  absorption  of 
heat  through  evaporation  is  still  mamtained 
equal  to  the  rate  of  supply.  The  temperature 
of  boiling  depends  upon  the  pressure;  for  at 
an  increased  pressure  the  bubbles  are  formed  in 
the  interior  of  the  liquid  with  greater  difficulty, 
and  therefore  not  until  a  higher  temperature  is 
attained.  The  variation  from  this  cause  is  con- 
riderable.  Thus  the  boiling  point  of  water, 
under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  is  212^  P., 
while  under  twice  this  pressure,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  stated,  under  a  pressure  of  two 
atmospheres,  it  is  about  250°  F.  At  the  reduced 
atmospheric  pressure  prevailing  on  the  tops  of 
mountains  the  boiling  point  of  water  is  lower 
than  212"  F.,  and  advantage  of  this  fact  is  taken 
for  determining  the  heights  of  mountains  by 
observations  ot  the  boiling  point  at  their  sum- 
mits, (See  HYPSOMETTtY).  When  the  liquid  is 
not  open  freeljf  to  the  air,  but  confined  in  a 
closed  vessel,  its  temperature  can  be  raised 
indefinitely  by  the  appfication  of  heat,  but  the 
vapor  in  the  space  above  it  is  denser,  and  has 
a  greater  pressure,  at  higher  temperatures.  The 
correspondence  between  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture, under  these  circumstances,  is  very  exact, 
althou^  no  simple  law  connecting  the  two 
has  been  formulated.  Rankine  gave  an  empiri- 
cal formula  expressing  the  relation  between 
them,  of  which  computers  of  steam  tables  have 
made  great  use  ('Miscellaneous  Scientific 
Papers,*  page  1);  but  the  i^ysical  significance 
of  this  formula  is  unknown.  The  relation 
between  the  pressure  and  boiling  point  of  a 
liquid  is  commonly  exhibited  by  means  of  a 
table  in  which  the  temperatures  of  ebullition 
are  set  down  opposite  the  corresponding  pres- 
sures. ^  The  phenomena  described  above  in 
connection  with  the  free  evaporation  from  a 
liquid  exposed  to  the  air  are  in  general  true,  but 
certain  qualifications  must  be  made,  under 
certain  special  conditions.  Thus,  it  is  difficult 
to  induce  water  to  boil  when  it  has  been  freed 
from  dissolved  air;  and  in  the  entire  absence  of 
such  air  De  Luc  found  that  water  can  be  heated 
as  high  as  234°  F.,  under  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure,  before  boiling  if  the  experiment  is 
performed  with  proper  care.  A  liquid  thus 
heated  to  a  temperature  in  excess  of  the  normal 
boiling  point  corresimnding  to  Uie  pressure  to 
which  it  is  subjected  is  said  to  be  "superheated.* 
When  boiling  does  finally  occur  in  a  superheated 
liquid,  it  takes  place  widt  almost  explosive  sud- 
denness, and  the  loss  of  vapor  is  exceedingly 
rapid  until  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  has 
been  reduced  by  this  means  to  die  normal  tem- 
perature corFespoading  to  the  pressure  prevail- 
ing at  the.  time.  The  temperature  at  wUdi 
ebullition  takes  place  is  also  influenced  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  nature  of  the  vessel  in 
which  the  liquid  is  heated.  Thus  Marcet  found 
that  in  a  glass  vessel  which  had  been  carefully 
washed  out  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  well 
rinsed,  pure  water  does  not  boi!  until  a  tempera- 
ture of  223°  F.  has  been  attained.  All  results 
of  this  Idnd  are  of  an  indefinite  character,  how- 
ever, since  they  relate  to  the  temperature  at 
which  boiling  first  begins,  rather  than  to  the 
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state  in  which  the  liquid  and  its  vapor  are  in  a 

condition  of  permanent  thermal  and  mechanical 
equilibrum.  Superheated  water  is  in  an  un- 
stable state,  and,  according  to  some  authorities, 
not  a  few  boiler  explosions  have  been  due  to  the 
superheating  of  the  water  present,  from  some 
cause,  and  the  subsequent  explosive  liberation 
of  steam,  as  the  water  returned  to  its  nonnal 
condition ;  but  this  theory  as  to  boiler  explosions 
has  never  been  sutetantiated  by  experiment  or 
otherwise.  A  liquid  has  a  higher  boiling  point, 
when  it  contains  some  substance  in  solution,  than 
it  has  when  pure.  The  effect  of  dissolving  salt 
or  any  other  electrolyte  is  complicated  by  the 
occurrence  of  dissociation;  but  for  dilute  solu- 
tions of  non-electrolytes,  like  sugar,  the  follow- 
ing law,  first  given  b^  Raoult,  holds  true:  If  a 
series  of  dilute  solutions  of  such  substances  be 
prepared,  each  solution  containing,  per  unit 
weight  of  the  solvent,  an  amount  of  solid  pro- 
portional to  the  molecular  weight  of  the  solid, 
then  the  solutions  so  prepared  will  all  boil  at 
the  same  temperature.  (See  Solutions).  For 
marking  the  *boiIer  point*  upon  thermometers, 
it  is  the  universal  practice  to  expose  the  ther- 
mometers to  the  steam  rising  from  the  boiling 
water,  rather  than  to  immerse  tiiem  in  the  water 
itself;  for  the  temperature  of  the  steam  is  in- 
dependent of  the  presence  of  traces  of  dissolved 
substances  in  the  water,  and  also  of  the  action 
of  such  accidental  or  irregular  cause  as  the 
superheating  of  the  water.  See  Evaporation  ; 
Thermometry. 

BOILLY,  bwa'y«,  Louis  Leopold,  French 
painter:  b.  La  Bassee,  France,  1761;  d.  1830. 
His  father  taught  him  for  some  time  but  it  is 
not  known  who  his  other  masters  were.  He 
was  greatly  influenced  by  the  genre  painters 
of  the  Dutch  school.  He  is  known  as  the 
"Little  Master  of  the  Revolution."  His  pictures 
are  small  in  size,  accurate  in  design,  color  and 
rematkable  for  their  spontanei^.  To  his  pro- 
lific brush  are  attributed  about  5,000  paintit^, 
chiefly  historical.  The  period  represented  on 
his  canvases  ranges  from  the  time  of  Louis 
XVI  to  the  end  of  the  Restoration.  Amoi^ 
his  works  are  'Arrival  of  the  Diligence' 
(1803);  and  *Isabey's  Atelier.'  Consult  the 
monograph  by  Harisse  (Paris  1898). 

BOIN.ffi.   See  Boa;  Boins. 

BOIS,  Jean  da,  Joannes  Bosco,  or  Boi- 
cins,  French  preacher  and  diplomat:  b.  about 
middle  of  16th  century;  d.  in  prison  at  Rome, 
28  Aug.  1626.  He  entered  the  order  of  the 
Celestines,  but  he  soon  secured  permission 
from  the  Pope  to  leave  it  to  take  part  in  the 
Christian  army  of  Henry  III,  the  self-styled 
Emperor  of  the  Monks.  At  the  close  of  hostili- 
ties he  again  entered  his  order  and  became  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  renowned  preadiers 
of  his  day.  He  preached  before  Henry  IV  and 
became  the  closest  friend  of  Seraphin  Olivier 
whom  he  followed  to  Rome;  and  there,  later 
on,  he  was  destined  to  preach  his  funeral  ser- 
mon. He  became  the  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Jesuits  and  attacked  them  in  his  sermons.  Sent 
to  Rome  (1611)  on  a  mission  for  the  French 
government,  he  was  arrested  on  his  arrival 
there  and  confined  in  Saint  Ange  prison  where 
he  remained  until  his  death  15  years  later. 
Most  of  his  works,  which  are  of  a  controversial 
nature,  are  in  Latin. 


BOIS  D'ARC,  bwa-Klarlc  the  osage  orange 

(q.v.). 

BOIS  DB  BOULOGNE,  bwa-di  boo-Id- 
ny',  once  a  forest  abounding  with  game  near  die 
gates  of  Paris,  now  a  beautiful  park  belonging 
to  the  city;  area,  2,250  acres.  The  greater  part 
of  the  old  trees  were  destroyed  during  the  Revo- 
lution. When  Napoleon  chose  Saint  Cloud  for 
a  summer  residence,  he  ordered  young  trees 
to  be  planted,  had  the  place  enclosed  with  a  wall 
and  stocked  with  ^ame.  In  1815  the  British 
troops  under  Welhngton  were  stationed  in  it, 
and  many  of  the  trees  were  then  cut  down,  but 
new  ones  were  planted  by  Louis  XVIII.  In 
1852  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  munid- 
pality,  and  is  now  one  of  the  gaj^est  holiday 
promenades.  During  the  Franco-German  War 
of  1870-71  a  large  number  of  the  trees  were  cut 
down  by  the  French  in  preparing  for  the  de- 
fense ox  Paris.  During  the  Commune  in  1871 
several  sanguinary  encounters  took  place  here. 
In  the  Bois  are  die  noted  Autenil  and  Long- 
cham^  race  courses,  and  also  the  Jardin  d'Accu- 
matation. 

BOIS  DB  VINCBNNES,  bwa  de  v&&-s£n. 
the  ancient  hunting  park  of  Louis  IX;  now  a 
pleasure-ground  of  2)250  acres  on  the  outskirts 
of  Paris.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Champ  de  Manoeuvres,  drill- 
ground,  a  race  course  and  polygene  d'artillerie. 
Its  scenic  beauty  is  qiute  equal  to  that  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  but  it  is  less  frequented  by 
the  beau  monde. 

BOIS-GUILBBRT,bwa-gel-bar,  Sir  Brian, 
a  character  in  Scott's  'Ivanhoe.*  He  is  a 
Knwht  Tempbr  whose  passionate  attachment 
to  the  beautiful  Jewess  Rebecca,  severe  stru^e 
with  his  pride  and  tragical  death  in  the  lists, 
form  one  of  the  most  dramatic  features  of  the 
romance. 

BOIS-LE-DUC,  bwa^e-diik  (Dutch  Her- 
TOGEifBOSCH),  the  Capital  of  the  province  of 
North  Brabant,  in  Holland,  49  miles  southeast 
of  Amsterdam,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dommel 
and  the  Aa,  which  form,  l^  their  junction,  the 
Dicst  It  was  a  strong  fortress  ui;  to  187^  but 
has  ceased  to  be  kept  as  such.  It  is  intersected 
by  canals,  and  among  its  buildings  the  chief  is 
we  cathedral,  in  late  Gothic,  built  in  1458-96, 
with  an  old  tower  of  the  11th  century,  and  a 
chapel  of  the  13th,  the  whole  now  restored. 
Other  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  palace  of  jus- 
tice or  court-house,  the  episcopal  palace  and  the 
government  buildings.  Bois-le-Duc  has  many 
industrial  establishments  and  an  active  trade. 
Its  chief  manufactures  are  gold  and  silver 
wares,  cigars,  mirron,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.  It 
was  founded  by  Geoffrey  III,  Duke  of  Brabant, 
in  1184.  Bois-le-Duc  separated  from  the  Dutch 
states  suffered  much  in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
16th  century,  and  was  captured  by  the  Dutch 
in  1629.  On  14  Sept.  1794,  the  French  defeated 
the  English  here,  and  on  9  October  of  the  same 
year  it  surrendered  to  Pichegru.  In  January 
1814,  it  was  taken  by  the  Prussians,  but  the  cit- 
adel held  out.  Pop.  35,214. 

BOISE,  James  Robinson,  American 
educator:  b.  Blandford,  Mass.,  27  Jan.  1815;  d. 
Chicago,  9  Feb.  1895.  He  was  graduated  at 
Brown  in  1840,  and  received  an  appointment 
there  as  tutor  in  ancient  languages.  In  1850  he 
went  abroad  to  study;  in  1852  became  prof essor 
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of  Greek  lan^age  and  literature  in  the  Uni- 
versit:^  of  Michigan;  in  1868  took  the  same 
chair  in  the  Universny  of  Chicago.  Upon  the 
establishment  of  the  new  University  of  Chic^;o, 
he  was  appointed  professor  ementus  of  New 
Testament  Greek.  The  numerous  classical 
textbooks  edited  by  him  were  widely  used.  Be- 
sides these,  he  published  ^Notes  on  the  Greek 
Text  of  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Colos- 
sians,  Philemon  and  the  Fhilippians*  (1884); 
'Notes  on  the  Greek  Text  of  Galatians  and 
Romans>  (1886). 

BOISB,  Otis  BardweH,  American  com- 
poser and  music  teacher:  b.  Oberltn,  Ohio,  13 
Aug.  1844;  d.  2  Dec.  1912.  After  studying 
music  in  Leipzig  he  settled  in  New  York  as  a 
teacher  of  composition  and  for  a  time  was 
organist  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church.  During  1876-77  he  was  again  in 
Europe  studying  and  had  the  benefit  oi  Franz 
Liszt  s  advice  and  criticism  after  which 
he  resumed  teaching  in  New  York.  In  1881-€8 
he  reuded  in  New  Yori^  removed  to  Berlin  in 
1890  and  there  was  a  successful  teacher  of  com- 
position. Returning  to  America  in  1908  he  be- 
came professor  of  composition  at  the  Peabody 
Conservatory  of  Music.  His  compositions  in- 
clude a  concertstuct(  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
a  G  minor  piano  concerto,  a  symphony  and  two 
concert  overtures.  He  published  ^Harmony 
Made  Practical'  (1900);  <  Music  and  Its 
Masters^  (1901),  and  many  articles  in  journals 
devoted  to  music 

BOISE,  Idaho,  capital  of  the  State  and 
counly-seat  of  Ada  County,  on  the  Boise  River 
and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  45  miles  south- 
west of  Idaho  Gty.  It  occupies  the  site  of  a 
former  trading  post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany; is  in  an  agricultural  and  a  rich  mining 
region;  and  is  supplied  with  pure  hot_  water 
from  a  flowing  boiling  well.  The,  city  is  said 
to  be  the  only  one  in  the  world  having  a  natural 
supply  of  hot  water.  Boise  has  several  import- 
ant industries  of  which  the  chief  are  lumber, 
dairying,  meat  packing  and  stock  raising.  Its 
manufactures  include  cigars  and  tobacco, 
brooms,  pipe,  sashes  and  doors,  harness.  It 
contains  several  fine  schools,  a  business  college, 
a.  Carnegie  library  and  a  natatorium.  In  1863 
Ma;or  Tugabill  established  a  military  post  here, 
which  was  organized  as  a  city  the  year  follow- 
ing. It  is  under  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Pop.  17,3S& 

BOISGOBBY,  bwa-g&-b&,  Fortun£  Abra- 
ham da,  French  novelist:  b.  Granville,  11  Sept 
1821 ;  d.  February  1891.  In  1844-48  he  was  pay- 
master in  the  amqr  at  Algiers,  and  began  to 
write  in  18^  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  Emtle 
Gaboriau.  His  novels  were  popular,  and  in- 
clude <The  Scoundrels'  (Paris  1873);  <Chev- 
alier  Casse-Cx>u>  (1873);  *The  Mysteries  of 
Modem  Paris>  (1876) ;  'The  Demi-Mondc 
Under  the  Terror'  (1877)  ;  'The  Old  Age  of 
M.  Lecoq'  (1878);  'The  Cat's  Eye>  (1888); 
and  'The  Cold  Hand>  (1879). 

BOISSBR^E  (bwa-srS)  COLLECTION, 
a  number  of  pictures  exhibited  in  Munich, 
which  were  collected  by  the  brothers  Sulpice 
<  1783-1854)  and  Melchior  Boisserie  (1786-lffil) 
and  John  Bertrun,  men  who,  animated  by  love 
of  the  arts,  began,  at  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tum  of  the  monasteries  during  and  after  the 


French  Revolution,  to  purchase  old  ^cturcs,  and 
afterward  completed  meir  collection  by  the  ad- 
dition of  many  valuaUe  paintings  of  the  old 
German  school.  By  this  collection  the  brothers 
Boiser^e  and  Bertram  happily  realized  the  idea 
of  a  historical  series  of  old  German  painting. 
It  is  to  their  endeavors  that  we  owe  the  dis- 
covery that  Germany  possessed,  as  early  as  the 
13th  century,  a  school  of  painters  of  much 
mcri^  which,  like  the  Italian,  proceeded  from 
the  old  Byzantine  school,  but  became,  in  the 
sequel,  distinguished  by  excellences  of  its  own. 
We  owe  to  these  collectors,  alsoj^the  restoration 
to  favor  of  the  forgotten  Low  German  masters, 
and  a  just  estimation  of  John  van  Eyck  as  the 
creator  of  the  genuine  German  style  of  painting. 
The  most  distinguished  connoisseurs  and  artists, 
including  Goethe,  Canova,  Dannecker  and  Thor- 
waldsen,  have  strongly  expressed  their  admira- 
tion of  this  collection.  It  was  first  brought 
together  and  exhibited  at  Heidelberg  (1810), 
and  afterward  removed  to  Stuttgart,  where  the 
King  of  Wurtemberg  assigned  it  a  suitable 
building.  The  collection  remained  there  till 
1828,  when  King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  having  pur- 
chased it  in  the  previous  year  for  120,000  tnalers 
($90,000),  removed  it  to  Schleisshcim,  and  in 
1836  most  of  the  painting  were  sent  to  Munich. 
A  lithograi^c  work  on  this  collection  was 
published  in  40  parts  between  1821  and  1840. 
Consult  'Sulpiz  Boisserie'  (a  biography,  1862). 

BOISSIER,  bwa-syS^  Marie  Louis  Gaston. 
French  archtcologist  and  historian:  b.  Nimes, 
IS  Aug.  1823;  d.  10  June  1908.  After  studying 
at  the  ficole  Normale  he  tau^t  rhetoric  in 
Nimes  1847-57;  professor  of  Latin  eloquence 
and  literature  at  the  College  de  France  from 
1861 ;  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in 
1876,  and  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
BeUes-ltttres  1886.  His  literary  style  was  much 
praised  for  its  clearness  and  beauw.  His  works 
comprise  'Le  poite  Atdus*  (1857)  ;  'fitude  sur 
la  vie  et  les  ouvrages  de  Terentius  Varron' 
(1861);  'La  religion  romaine,  d'Auguste  aux 
Antonins'  (1883) ;  'La  fin  du  paganisme' 
(1894) ;  'Gc6ron  et  ses  amis'  (1892) ;  and 
'Promenades  archeologiques :  Rome  et  Pompti^ 
(1892) ;  the  two  last  named  being  marvelously 
accurate  and  vivid  reconstructions  of  the  an'- 
tique  spirit  and  atmosphere.  Other  works  arc 
'Roman  Africa'  and  'The  Country  of  Horace 
and  Virgil.' 

BOISSIEU,  bwa-sye,  Jean  Jacques  de, 
French  painter  and  engraver:  b.  Lyons  1738; 
d.  there  1810.  He  was  intended  by  his  parents 
for  the  magistracy,  but  manifested  such  a  de- 
cided inclination  for  drawing  that  he  was  al- 
lowed to  follow  it.  After  remaining  for  some 
time  at  Lyons  and  painting  some  excellent  imi- 
tations of  the  Flemish  school,  he  visited  Paris, 
where  his  intimacy  with  the  most  celebrated 
artists  of  the  time  enabled  him  greatly  to  im- 
prove his  style.  On  his  return  to  Lyons  he 
devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  eiigraving.  He 
afterward  accompanied  the  Due  du  Rochefou- 
cauld to  Italy,  and  having  studied  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  with  the  greatest  assiduity, 
resumed  painting;  but  as  the  use  of  oil  injured 
his  health,  he,  shortly  after  his  return  to  France, 
abandoned  it  finally'  for  engraving,  m  whidi 
his  reputation  soon  became  European,  and  his 
works  were  eagerly  purchased  by  wealthy  and 
dtstioguished  amateurs.  His  engravings  amount 
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to  140  plates,  among  which  that  of  *Le  Char- 
latan,* after  a  picture  by  Karel  Dojardhi,  is 
considered  his  mastertnece. 

BOISSONADB»  bwa-so-n^d,  Jean  Fran- 
cois* French  classical  scholar :  b.  Paris,  12  Aug. 
1774;  d.  Passy,  8  Sept.  1857.  He  was  educated 
at  the  College  d'Harcourt,  and  at  the  age  of  18 
Was  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
He  subsequently  became  a  contributor  to  period- 
ical literature  in  the  'Magasin  Encj^clopldique* 
of  Millin  and  the  Journal  de  I'Empire,  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  Journal  des  Dihats.  Ancient  and 
modern  literature,  both  French  and  foreign, 
grammatical  critiasm,  bibliography  and  natural 
sdences  occuiued  his  pen.  In  1813  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles-Lettres.  He  afterward  wrote 
about  150  articles  for  the  ^Biographie  Univer- 
selle.*  He  became,  in  1809,  assistant  to  Larcher, 
as  Greek  professor  of  the  faculty  of  letters  in 
Paris,  and  four  years  afterward  he  succeeded 
him  both  in  the  faculty  and  in  the  institute. 
Finally,  in  1828,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
Greek  literature  in  the  CoII^e  de  France.  He 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  die  study  of  the  ancient 
classics.  He  has  produced  no  complete  work  In 
Frendi,  but  is  said  to  have  written  Latin  with 
natural  ^ce  and  eli^ance,  and  bis  editions  of 
the  classics  are  highly  esteemed. 

BOXSST  D'ANOLAS,  bw&-s«  dSA-gl^s, 
Pransois  Antoine  (Coute  db),  Frendi  states- 
man of  the  revolutionary  period :  b.  Saint  jean- 
la-Chambre,  near  Annonay,  1756;  d.  Pans,  20 
Oct.  1826.  He  studied  at  Annonay,  and  was 
admitted  as  an  advocate  to  the  Parliament  of 
Paris.  In  1789  he  was  elected  to  the  States- 
General,  where  he  was  a  moderate  advocate  of 
revolutionary  principles.  In  1792  he  was  re- 
turned as  a  deputy  to  the  convention.  He  voted 
against  the  death  of  Louts  XVI,  and  after  the 
fall  of  Robespierre  was  appointed  secretaty  of 
the  convention  and  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  OTM).  H€  was  created  a 
peer  Louis  XVIII  m  1814,  but  supported 
Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  was 
consequently  expelled  from  the  peerage  by  a 
royal  ordinance,  but  shortly  afterward  re- 
instated. He  was  the  author  of  an  essav  on 
the  life  and  writing  of  Malesherbes  (181^21) 
and  *fitudes  Littiraires  et  Fo^tiques  d'tm  ^eil- 
lard>  (1825).  The  fame  of  Boissy  d'Anglas 
rests  chiefly  on  a  scene  in  the  convention  of  1/95, 
when  the  nail  was  invaded  1^  an  angry  mob 
demanding  bread  and  the  Constitution  of  1793. 
Called  temporarily  to  take  the  chair,  in  the 
absence  of  the  president,  Boissy  had  presented 
to  him  the  head  of  a  deputy,  Feraud,  which  had 
been  cut  off  by  the  insurgents  and  placed  on 
the  end  of  a  pike.  He  saluted  it,  and  continued 
calmly  facing  the  mob,  and  to  his  courage  and 
firmness  the  safety  of  the  convention  at  dds 
crisis  is  attributed.  Such  is  the  jnpular  version 
of  a  stoiy  of  which  the  most  various  and  contra- 
dictory accounts  are  given, 

BOITO.  bo-e't&,  Anrlgo.  ItaUan  composer: 
b.  Padua,  24  Feb.  1842.  His  great  work,  the 
opera  'Mefistofele,*  occupied  him  for  nearly 
20  years.  The  garden  scene  was  written  while 
he  was  a  student  in  the  Milan  Conservatory  in 
1856,  and  the  score  was  finished  for  the  stagie  in 
1868,  the  composer  having  done  much  literary 


work  in  the  interim  and  lived  variously  in 
France,  Germany  and  Poland.  On  5  wurh 
1868  <Mefistofele>  was  sung  at  La  Scala,  Milu, 
the  performance  lasting  six  hours,  much  inter- 
rupted bv  hissing  and  applause,  and  its  failure 
was  evident  _  Boito  then  remodeled  the  opera, 
and  in  1875  it  was  produced  at  Bologna  with 
great  success.  It  was  sung  in  other  cities  with 
equal  success,  but  it  has  never  been  a  popular 
opera  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word-  In  1883 
it  was  produced  at  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  with  Campanini  and  Nilsson  in 
the  cast  and  was  revivea  in  1896  and  again  in 
1901.  The  opera  is  considered  one  of  Uie  most 
important  of  modem  Italian  operas,  marking,  as 
it  does,  the  precise  point  wnere  the  modem 
school  of  Itahan  composition,  illustrated  by  the 
later  works  of  Verdi,  Masca^i,  Puccini,  etc, 
diverges  from  the  work  of  the  Bellini  and  Doni- 
zetti school.  Boito's  other  operas,  *Ero  e 
Leandro,  *  '  Nerone  >  and  *  O  rest^de,  >  have 
never  been  sung.  He  wrote  the  libretti  for 
Faccio's  'Amleto,^  Ponchielli's  ^Gioconda*  and 
for  Verdi's  'Otello'  and  'Falstaff,>  and  trans- 
lated several  of  Wagner's  works.  He  also 
issued  novels  under  tine  pen  name  of  *Tobio 
Gorrio.* 

BOIVIN,  bwa-van,  Marie  Anne  Victoire 
(Giuain),  French  midwife,  upon  whom  a 
diploma  of  M.D.  was  conferred  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Marburg,  noted  for  her  writings  on 
o1»tetrics;  b.  Montreuil,  9  April  1773:  d<  16 
May  1841.  She  was  educated  in  a  nunneiy, 
where  by  her  talents  she  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  sister  of  Louis  XVI,  Madame  Elisabedi. 
When  the  nunnery  where  she  was  placed  was 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  Revolution,  she 
spent  three  years  in  the  study  of  anatomy  and 
midmifery  at  Etanipes.  In  \797  she  married  an 
employee  at  Versailles,  of  the  name  of  Boivin, 
but  on  being  left  after  a  short  time  a  widow 
with  a  child  and  without  fortune,  undertook 
the  office  of  midwife  at  the  Hospital  of  the 
Maternity,  and.  in  1801,  was  appointed  chief 
superintendent  of  the  institution,  to  which,  in 
accordance  with  her  suggestion,  a  special  school 
of  accouchement  was  added  1^  Chaptal.  Her 
^M^orial  de  I'art  des  accouchements,*  pub- 
lished in  1824,  passed  through  several  editions. 
The  Empress  of  Russia  invited  her  to  Saint 
Petersburg,  but  she  declined.  She  also  published 
^M^orial  sur  les  hemorrhagies  internes  de 
I'uterus'  (1818)  ;  'Recherches  sur  une  des 
causes  les  plus  fr^uentes  et<  les  moins  connues 
de  l'avDrtement>  (1828);  <Trait£  pratique  des 
maladies  de  I'uterus  et  de  ses  annexes'  (2  vols., 
1833). 

BOJACA,  ba-zh&'k^.  Battle  of,  so  called 
from  having  been  fought  near  the  bridge  of  the 
small  town  of  Bojaca,  not  far  from  the  city  of 
Tunja,  between  the  Spaniards  under  BarrwrD 
and  the  united  forces  of  Venezuela  and  New 
Granada,  commanded  by  Bolivar.  It  occurred 
7  Aug.  1819,  and  was  decisive  of  the  independ- 
ence of  New  Granada.  Among  the  Republicans, 
Generals  Anzuategui,  Paez  and  Santander  dis- 
tii^ished  themselves;  auid  the  Spaniards  sus- 
tained a  total  defeat,  Aeir  general,  most  of 
thnr  officers  and  men^  who  survived  the  battle, 
together  with  all  their  arms,  ammunition  and 
equipments,  falline  into  the  hands  of  Bolivar. 
So  complete  was  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
army  tlut  the  viceroy  instantly  fled  from  S^ta 
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F4,  leaving  even  the  jmbUc  treasure  a  prey  to 
the  conquerors. 

BOJADOS,  b»-sh»-ddr'.  Cape,  a  promon- 
tory on  the  west  coast  of  Africa:  lat.  26*  7' 
l(r  N.;  lon^  14"  2^  W.  It  U  one  of  the 
proiecttoc  points  of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara, 
and  forms  the  west  extremity  of  a  rocl^r  ridge 
called  the  Jebel-khal  or  Black  Mountain.  The 
coast  north  of  this  cape  is  extremely  dangerous, 
beipg  shallow  to  a  great  distance  out,  and  con- 
stanUy  enveloped  ia  a  baze.  It  has  hcea,  in 
coosequence,  the  scene  of  many  a  melanwoly 
disaster.  Cape  Bojador  was  long  the  limit  of 
navigation  toward  the  south  and  was  first 
passed  by  the  Portuguese  in  1433,  and  from 
them  received  its  name  signifying  ''bulging, 
rounded  cape.* 

-BOJAL,  Philippines,  an  island  north  of 
Ifindanao,  about  40  miles  long  1^  30  miles  wide. 
It  is  woody  and  mountainous.  Rice  and  gold 
are  its  chief  productions.   Pop.  187,000. 

BOJER,  Johan,  Norwegian  anti-intellec- 
tualist  author  of  plays  and  novels:  b.  Dront- 
heim  1872.  He  supported  himself  by  commer- 
cial work  while  studying  at  the  local  Latin 
school,  and  secured  an  mcome  sufficient  to  en- 
able him  to  continue  his  education  hy  writing 
his  first  play,  which  won  a  scholarship.  That 
play,  entitled  Mother,'  was  followed  in  1895 
by  the  story  ^Helga,*  and  afterward  came 
<Moder  Lea^  in  im,  'Troens  Magt>  in  1903, 
'Vortrige'  in  1908,  ^Kjselighetens  Oine>  in 
1910i  and  *Uv>  in  1911.  The  following  titles 
c<»nplete  his  bibliography:   ^Theodora*  (Kris- 


and  ^Fan^en,  som  Sang'  (Kristiania  1913). 
Two  of  bis  works  have  been  translated  into 
French  and  bear  the  titles  ^Matemite'  and 
*Sous  le  Gel  Vide.*  The  psychological  atti- 
tude of  the  writer,  though  sometimes  bitter 
and  paradoxical,  is  often  very  fine  and  just 
His  most  intelligent  interpreter  is  Vir|nle  Pujot, 
author  of  ^Les  Idiea  du  R<Mnancier  lohan 
Bojer>  (in  La  Rewe  du  Meis^  Tome  XVU, 
Paris  1914). 

BOK,  Edward  William,  American  editor: 
b.  Helder,  Netherlands,  9  Oct.  1863.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  infancy,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn.  From 
1884  to  1888  he  was  a  stenographer.  At  19  he 
edited  the  Brooklyn  Magazine  and  from  1886 
to  1891  he  successfully  conducted  the  Bok  Syn- 
dicate Press.  He  has  edited  Ae  todies*  Home 
Journal  since  1889,  has  been  vice-president  of 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Company  since  1891.  He 
has  taken  a  leading  part  m  various  civic  im- 
provements, and  has  publi^ed  *The  Young 
Man  in  Business'  (1895) :  *Successward' 
(1895)  ;  <Why  I  BeKeve  in  Poverty'  (1915). 

BOKELMANN.  bo'kel-man.  Christian 
Lndwig,  German  painter :  b.  Saint  Ttirgen 
1844;  d.  1894.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Wilhelm  Sohn 
at  Duaseildorf  and  became  distinguished  as  a 
genre  and  portrait  painter.  Among  his  works 
are  <House  of  Sorrow* :  'Fawnhndcer's  Shop> ; 
^Opening  of  the  Will';  <Portrait  of  lOaus 
Groths' ;  <A  VUlaoe  Pire>:  ^Strike  of  Labor- 
ers'; <  North  Fftnan  Peasant  House,*  «id 
<Alone.> 
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BOKBK*  G«orge  Henry.  American  poet, 
dramatist  and  diplomatist :  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
6  Oct.  1823 ;  d.  there,  2  Jan.  1890.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  banker ;  was  graduated  from  Princeton 
in  1842;  studied  law;  and  was  United  States 
Minister  to  Turk^r  in  1871-75,  and  to  Russia 
in  1875-^.  His  pl^s  include  ^Calaynos' 
(1848):  tAnne  fioleyn*  (1850);  <Francesca  da 
Rimini' ;  <The  Betrothed^ ;  and  *A11  the 
World's  a  Mask.'  He  published  also  'Poems 
of  the  War'  <1864);  'Konigsmark  and  other 
Poems'  (1869);  *The  Book  of  the  Dead* 
(1882);  and  'Sonnets'  (1886).  <Francesca>  » 
his  best  play  and  has  been  several  tinuss  pnt 
upon  the  stage  by  Barrett  and  other  actors. 

BOKHARA,  bo-ka'r»,  a  khanate  of  cen- 
tral Asia,  practically  vassal  to  Russia,  t>ounded 
on  tfce  north  by  Russian  Turkestan,  west  by 
Khiva  and  the  Russian  Trans-Caspian  territory, 
south  by  Afs^ianistan  and  east  by  Russian  Tur- 
kestan.  It  formerly  occupied  considerably  more 
territory  than  now,  having  been  reduced  by  the 
conquests  and  encroachments  of  Russia,  which 
have  been  only  partially  compensated  some 
additions.  The  present  area  of  the  khanate  is 
estimated  at  about  92,000  square  miles.  The 
country  is  to  a  great  extent  occupied  by  deserts 
and  low  and  naked  ranges  of  mountains,  and  the 
cultivated  portions  of  it  are  confined  to  the  toI- 
ley  of  the  rivers,  especially  the  Oxus  or  Anuto 
Daria,  which  forms  the.  southern  boundary  for 
a  considerable  distance,  and  then  flows  from 
southeast  to  northwest  parallel  to  and  not  far 
from  the  frontier  of  the  country.  Bokhara  lies 
between  lat.  37°  and  41*'  N.,  and  in  greater  part 
is  no  more  than  1,100  or  L200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  but  in  the  extreme  east  is 
mountainous..  The  climate  is  subject  to  great 
extremes,  being  warm  in  summer  and  very  cold 
in  winter.  There  is  very  little  rain,  on  wbidh 
accoimt  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  artificial  irri- 
gation. Barley,  ric^  tobacco,  wheat,  cotton, 
flax  and  dye  plants  are  raised  in  large  quan- 
tities. Silk  is  also  produced.  The  pastoral  in- 
dustries are  extensive.  Manufactures  are  in  a 
backward  state  and  are  confined  mainly  to  cot- 
ton and  woolen  textiles  of  a  coarse  nature. 
Leather  goods  and  small  metal  articles  are  also 
producea  Gold,  salt,  iron  and  copper  are 
mined.  Boldiara  occujMes  an  important  place 
in  the  commerce  of  central  Asia.  The  trade  Is 
with  India,  Persia  and  Rxissia  and  is  carried  on 
by  caravan  and  also  by  the  Trans-Caspian  Rail- 
w^-  Sugar,  tea,  indigo  and  drugs  are  the 
principal  articles  imported  while  Iamb  sldns, 
cotton,  silk,  fruits  and  other  agricultural  ^rod- 
Bce  are  esqMrted.  The  government  is  an 
absolute  monarchy,  the  Emir  having  autocratic 
powers,  which  are  delegated  to  several  officials, 
who  each  administer  a  separate  department 
The  territory  is  divided  into  districts,  each  of 
which  is  a^ninistered  by  an  official  called  a 
bel^  who  is  under  obligation  to  deliver  a  stated 
sum  annually  to  the  Emir's  treasury.  The  sur- 
plus tax  collections  are  retained  by  the  bek, 
who  for  private  gain  often  imposes  exorbitant 
taxes  on  the  population  of  his  district.  There 
is  an  army,  consisting  of  a  regular  force  and 
a  militia.  It  is  mainhr  made  up  of  TOlunteers. 
but  in  case  of  a  hohr  war  ever^  able-bodied 
follower  of  Islam  is  liable  to  military  service. 
The  total  population  amounts  to  about  2,250,000 
and  omusts  of  the  Uzbecks,  who  are  the  ruling 
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race,  and  to  whom  the  Emir  belongs;  the 
Tajiks,  who  form  the  majority  in  the  capital; 
the  Kirghizes,  less  numerous  than  the  Tajiks; 
about  60^000  Arabians,  descendants  of  the  sol- 
diers who  were  brous^t  into  the  couutxy  by  the 
third  Caliph  of  Bagdad  on  the  occaaon  of  the 
conquest  of  Turicestan;  Persians  who  have 
diieny  been  brought  as  slaves  to  Bokhara; 
Turcomans,  Hindus  and  about  10,000  Jews  who 
live  in  the  towns  beyond  the  protection  of  the 
law  and  accordingly  oppressed  by  the  other  in- 
habitiuits.  Since  the  separation  of  Samarcand 
there  are  now  only  two  towns  of  importance  in 
Bokhara,  namdy,  the  chief  town,  Bcwhara,  with 
a  population  of  about  60,000;  and  Karshi,.with 
about  25,000.  Besides  diese  there  are  a  few 
small  towns  and  some  hundred  villages  in  the 
country.  The  capital,  according  to  Vambiry, 
the  centre  of  Tartar  civilization,  is  ill  built  and 
has  a  gloomy  aspect,  and  in  luxury  of  dress  and 
mode  of  life  is  far  behind  the  towns  of  western 
Asia.  Among  the  jpeople  there  rd^s  the 
utmost  moral  corruption  along  with  a  rigorous 
adherence  to  outward  forms.  The  country  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  countries  of  cen- 
tral Asia  by  its  numerous  sdiools,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  by  the  amount  of  culture  dif- 
fused among  the  people  generally;  but  the 
women  are  even  more  degraded  than  in  other 
Mohammedan  countries.  The  rule  of  the  Emir 
is  absolute,  though  he  is  to  some  extent  under 
ihc  influence  of  the  cl6rgy.  The  manufactures 
are  unimportant,  but  there  is  a  very  consider- 
able caravan  trade,  cotton,  rice,  silk  and  indigo 
being  exported,  and  woven  ^[oods,  sugar,  iron, 
etc.,  Deing  imported.  There  is  also  now  a  trade 
by  railway,  since  the  making  of  the  line  from 
the  Caspian  to  Samarcand.  Bokhara  is  remark- 
able for  its  religious  fanaticism,  and  various 
European  travelers  have  been  exposed  to  dan- 

S;r.  After  Alexander  Bumes  had  visited 
okhara  on  a  commission  from  the  govern- 
ment of  India  in  1832,  the  British  Ambassador 
in  Tdieran  sent  Colonel  Stoddart  in  1838  to 
obtain  from  the  Elmir  Nasrulla  die  deliverance 
of  the  Russian  prisoners  that  he  had  taken  on 
his  predatory  incursions  into  Russian  territory. 
Nasrulla,  however,  irritated  at  the  neglect  to 
answer  his  letter  to  the  Queen  of  England, 
ordered  Colonel  Stoddart  to  be  thrown  into 
prison,  and  after  treating  him  with  great 
cruelty,  compelled  him  to  acknowledge  the  Mo- 
hanmiedan  creed.  Captain  Conolly,  who  had 
been  with  a  similar  object  in  Khiva  and  Kho- 
lond,  came  in  1841  to  Bokhara,  and  after  hav- 
ing to  submit  to  the  same  treatment  as  Colonel 
Stoddart,  was  executed  along  with  him  in  1842. 
Information  of  their  fate  was  brought  to 
Europe  by  the  missionary  Wolff,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Bokhara  in  1843  for  this  purpose. 

In  1850  the  Russians  established  themselves 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Sir  (Jaxartes),  where  it 
flows  into  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  in  1864  they 
found  it  necessary  to  proceed  farther  up  the 
river.  They  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
two  towns  Turkestan  and  Aulie-ata,  and  after 
bringing  them  into  communication  with  one 
another,  invested  Chemkend,  Niazhek  and 
Chinab.  The  land  thus  occupied,  which  up  to 
that  time  had  formed  the  northern  half  of  the 
khanate  of  Khokand,  was,  along  with  some 
other  districts  that  had  previously  been  an- 
nexed to  Russia,  erected  into  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment of  Turkestan,  and  incorporated  with 


the  general  «>vemment  of  Orenburg,  by  the 
ukase  of  14  Feb.  (26)  1865.  By  a  subsequent 
ukase,  dated  11  July  (23)  1867,  this  territory 
was  constituted  a  general  government.  Soon 
after  the  Khan  of  Khokand  mvaded  the  Russian 
territory,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Russians 
advanced  still  fartlier  south  and  attacked  Tash- 
kend,  which  th^  took  on  28  June  1865.  Th^ 
did  not,  however,  incorporate  Tashkend  with 
the  Russian  territory,  but  declared  it  an  inde- 
pendent khanate  under  the  protection  of  Russia. 
This  arrangement  was  opposed  by  Muzaffer- 
Eddin,  Emir  of  Bokhara,  whereupon  the  Rus- 
sian ^eral  Romanovsla  ^^n  assumed  the 
ofFensive  and  marching  into  Bokhara  took  Kho- 

i'end  by  storm  on  5  June  1866.  In  this  way 
(ussia  came  into  the  posst^ssion  of  the  whole 
basin  of  the  Sir.  Not  long  after  Tashkend 
was  incorporated  with  the  Russian  territory  by 
the  desire  of  the  inhaUtants.  Meanwhile  the 
war  with  Bokhara  stilt  went  on,  and  peace  was 
not  concluded  till,  the  beginning  of  1867.  This 
peace,  however,  did  not  last  long.  The  war  was 
renewed  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
and  it  was  only  tn  jul^  18^  that  the  terms 
of  peace  between  Russia  and  Bokhara  were 
finally  agreed  upon.  Bokhara  was  to  give  up 
Samarcand  and  Katd  Kurgan,  along  with  the 
surrounding  districts  (constituting  the  tract  of 
land  watered  by  die  Zerafshan),  and  at  the 
same  time  promised  to  pay  an  indemnity  to  Rus- 
sia and  to  protect  her  trade.   Since  dien  the 

g»ce  has  not  been  broken,  but  the  Enrir  of 
okharB  has  sunk  more  and  more  into  a  posi- 
tion of  entire  dependent  on  Russia.  During 
the  autumn  the  Russians  intervened  against  the 
Emir's  son,  who  had  risen  in  revolt  against  htm, 
and  on  J2  October  in  the  following  year  the 
Emir  sent  an  embassy  with  presents  (tribute ;)  to 
the  Tsar  at  Saint  Petersburg.  In  the  meantime 
Muzaffer-Ed<fin  had  fallen  into  a  dispute 
with  Afghanistan.  Shere  Ali  Khan,  of  Kabul, 
had  given  a  favorable  reception  to  the  rebellious 
son  of  the  Emir,  and  Muzaffer-Eddin,  probably 
in  consequence  of  encouragement  from  Russia, 
now  thought  himself  able  to  make  good  his  for- 
mer claim  to  Badakshan  and  the  territory  fying 
about  die  sources  of  the  Oxus,  especially  since 
the  Khan  of  Kabul  seemed  to  have  but  a  slight 
hold  of  these  parts.  He  had  accordingly  already 
sent  out  an  army  widi  the  view  of  conquering 
those  parts,  when,  toward  the  end  of  1869,  pres- 
sure being  put  upon  him  by  Russia,  he  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Kabul  by  which  the  Oxus 
was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  the  coterminous 
states,  and  this  boundary  was  afterward  recog- 
nized by  Russia  and  England.  After  the  Rus- 
sian expedition  to  Khiva  in  1873  an  agreement 
was  made  between  Russia  and  Bokhara  on  28 
September  of  that  year,  according  to  which 
Boldiara  received  a  portion  of  die  territory  that 
had  been  ceded  by  Khiva  to  Rusua,  while  the 
Russians  received  various  privileges  in  return. 
Muzafler-Eddin  died  in  188^  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Abdul-Ahad.  He  abolished  slavery 
in  1886,  visited  Petn^ad  seven  years  later  and 
left  there  the  heir  to  the  dirone  to  be  educated 
Ai<mg  Russian  lines.  Abdul  Ahad  died  6  Jan. 
1911;  his  son  and  successor,  S^d-Mir-Alim 
Khan  (b.  3  Jan.  1880),  in  Aiml  1917  promised 
to  grant  a  democratic  constitution.  No  for- 
eigner can  enter  Bokhara  without  a  Russian 
passport;  the  troops,  which  were  formeriy  ill 
trained  and  badly  armed,  have  been  drilled  by 
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Russian  iBstructors  and  armed  with  rifles.  Con- 
salt  Le  Messurier,  *From  London  to  Bokhara^ 
(1899)  ;  O'Donovaa  *Thc  Merv  Oasis*  (1880)  ; 
Curzon,  'Russia  in  Central  Asia*  (1889) ; 
Shrine  and  Ross,  'The  Heart  of  Asia>  (1889)  ; 
Olafsen,  'The  !&nir  of  Bokhara  and  His  Coun- 
try»  (1911). 

BOKHARA,  the  capital  of  the  khanate  of 
the  same  name,  in  lat.  39'  48*  N. ;  lon^.  64°  26' 
E.  It  is  ei^t  or  nine' miles  in  circmt  and  is 
surrounded  Dv  a  mud-wall  It  is  poorly  built 
consisting  of  extremely  narrow  streets  and 
pahry  houses.  The  principal  edifices  are  the 
palace  of  the  Khan,  crownii^f  a  height  near 
the  centre  of  the  town  and  surronnded  by  a 
brick  wall  70  feet  high ;  and  nmnerous  mosques, 
the  largest  of  which  is  enameled  with  tiles  of 
azure  Slue,  and  has  a  tower  210  feet  hi^. 
A  canal  crosses  the  city  in  many  directions. 
It  is  spanned  at  intervals  by  bridges. 
Bokhara  is  a  centre  of  Islam  culture  and  con- 
tains about  60  high  madrasahs  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  lesser  ones.  The  trade  was  formerly 
large  widi  In^a,  but  has  now  been  almost  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  Russia.  Hiere  are  several 
manufacturing  establishments  produdng  blades, 
various  metal  articles,  silks  and  doth.  The 
pop.  (estimated)  70,000. 

BOl/,  h6\,  Ferdiuuid,  Dutch  paintvr:  b. 
Dordrecht  1611;  d.  Amsterdam  1681.  He  was 
the  pupil  of  Rembrandt,  and  is  best  known  by 
his  admirable  portraits,  in  the  style  of  that  mas- 
ter, though  he  likewise  executed  several  historic 
cal  paintmgs  of  merit.  Many  of  his  works  are 
still  to  be  seen  at  Amsterdam.  He  also  prac- 
tised etching  with  success.  His  best  known 
portrait  is  uut  of  Saskia,  the  wife  of  Rem* 
brandt,  now  in  the  Brussels  Mtiseum.  Aa  m  por- 
trait painter  he  was  in  great  VQgue  at  Amster- 
dam. His  portraits  include  'Regents  of  the 
Leper  Hospital*  (1649),  now  in  the  town-hall, 
Amsterdam;  'Regents  of  the  Poor  House^ 
(1657),  in  the  Rijks  Museum;  'Portrait  of  Ad- 
miral de  Ruyter>  (1699),  also  in  the  Rijks 
Museum ;  his  religious  pictures  of  note  indude 
'Repose  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt*  (1644): 
'Joseph  Interpreting  his  Dream*;  *Women  of 
the  Sepulchre* 

BOLAN  PASS,  a  celebrated  defile  in  the 
Hala  Mountains,  leading  from  Sind  into  Bdu- 
chistan.  It  is  at)out  60  miles  long,  hemmed  In 
on  all  sides  by  lofty  precipices,  and  in  parts  so 
narrow  that  a  regiment  could  defend  it  against 
an  army.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Bolan  River. 
The  crest  of  the  pass  is  5,900  feet  high.  For 
centuries  it  was  the  main  route  for  travelers, 
invaders  and  the  nomad  hordes  bent  on  the 
invasion  of  India.  A  railway  through  the  pass 
connects  with  Kandahar. 

SOLAS  (Sp.  bola,  ball),  a  form  of  missile 
used  by  the  Paraguay  Indians,  the  Patago- 
nians,  and  cspeciaUy  by  the  Gauchos  of  Ai^n- 
tina.  It  consists  of  a  rope  or  line  having  at 
dther  end  a  stone,  ball  of  metal  or  lump  of 
hardened  d^.  When  used  it  is  swung  round 
the  head  by  one  end,  and  then  hurled  at  an  ani- 
mal so  as  to  entangle  its  legs  and  hold  it  irntU 
the  hunter  comes  up. 

BOLBBC,  b51-bJ!K  France,  town  In  die  de- 
partment of  Sdne-Inf£rieure,  17  mules  east- 
nortlwast  of  Havre;  agreeably  situated  on  die 


side  of  a  hill,  washed  by  the  Bolbec,  which 
stq>plies  water  power  for  its  mills,  and  at  the 
junction  of  four  valleys.  It  is  a  thriving  and 
industrious  place,  and  well  situated  for  com- 
merce. Its  printed  cottons  and  handkerdiiefs 
have  long  been  held  in  hi0i  estimation.  Be- 
sides these  it  produces  linen  and  woolen  stuffs, 
lace,  cotton,  velvet  and  thread,  and  has  several 
dye  works  and  tanneries,  wiui  a  considerable 
trade  in  gr^n,  horses  and  cattle.  Pop.  about 
15,000. 

BOLDINI,  bdl-de'n^  Giovanni.  Italian 
artist:  b.  Ferrara  1845.  His  father  was  a 
painter  of  rdigious  subjects.  He  stu<Ued  at 
the  Academy  of  Florence  and^  for  some  time  in 
London,  and  many  of  his  paintings  are  found 
in  Ainerican  collections.  He  was  very  success- 
ful as  a  portrait  painter  in  London,  but  removed 
to  Paris  in  1872  and  has  since  identified  himself 
with  the  progressive  elements  in  French  artistic 
drcles.  He  is  a  chevalier  of  the  I.egion  of 
Honor  and  has  received  many  medals  and  other 
awards.  His  portraits  have  been  especially  com- 
mended. Among  his  works  are  *(}osHps* ; 
'The  Connoisseur*;  'Kitchen  CJarden'^  'Span- 
ish Dancer.*  In  the  Luxembourg  he  is  repre- 
sented by  'Portrait  of  a  Lady>  and  *Au  Lux- 
embourg,* and  in  the  Berlin  National  Gallery 
ity  a  portrait  of  Menzel.  In  New  York  he  is 
represented  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  by 
^Ladies  of  the  first  Eminre,*  and  *Des  Pan- 
stennes,*  and  by  a  portrait  of  V^iistler  in  the  • 
Brooklyn  Institute  Museum. 

BOLDREWOOD,   Rolf.    See  Browh^ 
Thomas  Alexander. 

BOLBr  a  term  applied  to  various  clajr-like 
sttbstances.  Thev  are  chiefly  Iwdrous  silicates 
of  aluminum  and  iron.  It  is  of  a  dull  yellow, 
brownish  or  red  color,  feels  greasy  to  the  touch 
and  yidds  to  the  naiL  It  has  a  condwidal  frac- 
ture; its  streak  is  shining,  and  it  is  opaque  or 
slig^tty  traqslucent  Bole  is  found  in  various 
localities,  such  as  Armenia,  Saxony,  Tuscany, 
South  America  and  the  Isle  of  Sl^  in  Scot- 
land. Bole  is  used  as  food  by  some  tribes  of 
South  America  and  the  Japanese  use  it  to  pro- 
duce leanness.  Armenian  Dole  is  a  bright  red 
in  color  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  dentifrice. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  tonic  and  astrinp^ent,  es- 
pecially in  veterinary  practice.  Lemman  bole; 
from  the  island  of  Lemnos,  when  caldned, 
washed  and  ground,  is  applied  as  a  pigment  and 
is  variously  known  as  Blois  bole,  yellow  in 
cok>r;  Bohemian  bole,  wliich  is  jreUowlsh  red; 
Frendi  bole,  pale  red,  and  Silesian  bole;  pale 
yellow. 

BOLERO,  b5-ia'r6,  the  name  given  by  the 
Spaniards  to  a  number  of  thdr  national  dances 
of  the  ballet  class,  which  in  Spain  are  regu- 
larly performed  in  theatres  between  the  differ- 
ent pieces.  They  are  danced  both  by  men  and 
women,  the  male  dancers  who  take  part  in 
these  performances  being  called  boleros,  while 
the  females  are  called  boleras.  The  dances  of 
this  class  which  are  best  known  and  most  in 
vogue  are  known  by  such  names  as  the  Cachuca, 
Iota  aragonesa,  Madrilefia,  Die,  laleo  de 
Jerez,  etc.  They  are  danced  by  one  or  more 
couples,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  indecent  01^ 
by  a  Hn^e  female  dancer.  The  dancers  wear 
me  Andalnsian  costume,  partly  because  of  all 
the  national  dresses  of  Spain  this  is  the  richest 
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and  most  ele^nt,  and  partly  because  the  greater 
number  of  the  boleros  are  of  Andalusian  origin. 
The  music  for  these  dances  is  always  played  by 
the  orchestra^  and  is  generally  marlcea  rapid 
dian^s  of  time.  The  melodies  are  often  very 
beautiful,  and  are  always  based  upon  sc»ne  of 
the  national  airs.  The  dancers  mostly  beat  time 
to  the  music  with  the  castanets  (castanuelas). 
These  dances,  when  the  performers  are  well 
trained  and  handsome,  have  a  very  powerful 
effect  on  the  spectators,  consisting  as  they  do  of 
graceful  attitudes  and  movements  of  the  body, 
and  being  strictly  speaking  not  dances  but  pan- 
tomimes. The  (uncers  endeavor  to  express  by 
their  gestures  all  the  different  phases  of  the  pas- 
aon  of  love,  and  this  often  in  a  manner  which 
passes  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  modesty.  The 
dances  of  the  common  people,  on  which  the 
boleros  are  founded,  are  essentially  distin- 
guished from  the  latter  by  the  fact  that  the 
former  are  accompanied  by  singing, —  partly 
that  of  |he  performers,  partly  of  the  spec- 
tators,—while  the  munc  is  mostly  supplied  by 
the  guitar,  or  in  some  cases  by  the  tambourine. 
Tliey  are  very  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
graceful.  The  dancers  beat  time  with  the  cas- 
tanets, as  in  the  boleros  properly  so  called. 

BOLESLAS,  the  name  of  six  kings  of 
Poland  and  three  of  Bohemia.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  them,  Boleslas,  sumamed  the  Great, 
and  the  first  Polish  sovereign  who  had  the  tide 
of  king,  was^  son  of  Duke  Mietchislaf,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  in  992.  He  completed  the  work  of 
introducing  Christianity  which  his  father  had 
begtui,  contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  brought  the  army  under  regular 
disdpKne.  The  Emperor  Otho  ni  resolved  to 
ascertain  Us  real  character  by  visiting  him  in 
person,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  def- 
erence with  which  he  was  received  that  he 
crowned  him  with  his  own  hands  in  1001,  and 
exempted  him  from  all  homage  and  tribute. 
Boleslas  assumed  all  the  splendor  of  his  new 
dignity  and  bwame  a  powerful  sorerei^.  He 
not  only  repelled  an  Mgresston  on  his  terri- 
tories by  the  Duke  of  Bohemia,  but  became  in 
his  turn  the  aggressor  and  conquered  Moravia. 
Success  awakened  a  desire  for  new  conquests, 
and  the  Russians,  who  hitherto  had  always 
been  the  aggressors,  were  attacked  in  their  turn 
and  were  obliged  to  purchase  peace  by  the  crs- 
sion  of  large  tracts  of  territory.  He  afterward 
turned  his  arms  to  the  nor^  of  Germany  and 
compelled  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  sov- 
eragns  to  become  his-  tributaries.  In  1012  a 
formidable  league  was  formed  against  him  by 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  Dukes  of 
Bohemia  and  Austria,  but  the_  allies  were  glad 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  him  in  1018.  His  last 
campaign  was  ag^nst  the  Russians,  whom  he 
signally  defeated  in  a  great  battle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bug,  After  20  years  of  continuous  war- 
fare he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  peace  and  ef- 
fected numerous  internal  improvements,  pro- 
mulgating excellent  laws,  and  even  putting  a 
chedc  upon  his  own  power  by  the  appointment 
of  a  council  of  12  to  act  as  mediators  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  people.  This  body  was 
the  germ  ofthe  Polish  Senate.  Boleslas  died  in 
10257  after  a  reign  of  26  years,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  Poland, 
and  has  handed  down  his  name  as  one  of  the 
greatest  sovereigns  of  his  time. 


BOLETUS,  a  genus  of  fung^  of  the  family 
Polyporaceee.  The  greater  number  of  die 
species  are  globulous,  from  which  the  Italians 
oiled  them  ovoli.  The  characters  of  the  genus 
are  broad,  hemispherical  cap,  the  lower  surface 
formed  of  open  tubes,  cylindrical  in  form,  and 
adhering  to  one  another.  The  tubes  can  be 
separated  from  the  cap,  and  contain  little  cylin- 
drical capsules,  which  are  the  organs  of  re- 
production. BoUtus  edulix  has  the  stem  thicki 
especially  at  the  base,  and  marked  with  red  ana 

Sle  white.  The  cap  is  also  thick,  smooth  and 
mi-colored.  The  tubes  are  very  small, 
rounded  and  pass  from  wlute  to  a  greeni^ 
yellow.  It  grows  on  the  ground  abundantly  in 
woods  during  summer.  The  flesh  is  firm  and 
has  an  agreeable  nutty  flavor.  It  is  a  consider- 
able article  of  commerce  in  France,  particularly 
around  Bordeaux.  It  is  common  in  North 
America.  The  other  species  of  Boletus  are 
nameroos.  Most  of  them  are  edible  but  some 
are  beUeved  to  be  poisonous. 

B0LE7K,  bul'en,  Anne,  Queen  of  England, 
one  of  the  wives  of  Henry  VIII:  b.  1507; 
d.  19  Mav  1536.  The  name  is  also  spelled  Bullen 
and  Bouleyne.  Her  father.  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn, 
had  been  several  times  sent  by  Henry  as  Am- 
bassador to  France,  and  her  mother  was  a 
dau^ter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  At  &e  age 
of  11  years  Anne  aooxnpanied  to  France  as 
maid  of  honor  the  Print^ss  Mary  of  England, 
betrothed  to  Louis  XII ;  but  when  that  pnncess 
three  years  later  returned  to  England  a  widow, 
Anne  did  not  follow  her,  but  remained  at  the 
French  court,  the  freedom  and  gaiety  of  which 
suited  her  natural  disposition,  and  where  she 
was  admired  for  her  beauty  and  wit.  She 
was  attadied  to  the  household  of  Qaudia,  wife 
of  Francis  I,  after  whose  death  she  was  for  a 
thne  in  the  service  of  the  Duchess  of  Alenfon, 
sister  of  Francis  I.  Young,  gay  and  witty,  she 
was  an  object  of  great  attraction  in  the  gallant 
court  of  Francis  I.  She  returned  to  England 
about  1522,  and  became  lady  of  honor  to  yueen 
Catharine,  whom  she  soon  supplanted  m  the 
King's  affections.  The  King  found  an  un- 
expected opposition  to  his  wishes,  for  Anne 
firmly  declared  that  she  could  be  had  on  no 
terms  but  those  of  marriage.  She  knew  that  the 
Kine  already  meditated  a  divorce  from  his  wife, 
Catharine  of  Aragon;  but  she  also  knew  the 
difficulties  that  would  require  to  be  overcome 
for  the  execution  of  diis  design,  through  the 
opposition  of  the  Church.  Cranmer  offered  his 
services  to  bring  about  the  accomplishment  of 
the  King!s  wishes,  and  thus  was  given  the  first 
occasion  for  the  separation  of  Ens^nd  from 
the  Roman  Church.  But  the  impetuous  Henry 
did  not  wait  for  the  ministers  of  his  new  re- 
ligion to  confirm  his  divorce;  on  the  contrary, 
he  married  Anne  in  January  1553,  having  pre- 
viously created  her  Marchioness  of  Pembrt^e. 
When  her  pregnancy  revealed  the  secret,  Cran- 
mer dedaied  the  first  marriage  void,  and  die 
second  valid,  and  Anne  was  crowned  Queen  at 
Westminster  with  tmparalleled  splenwir.  In 
1533  she  became  the  mother  of  the  famous 
Elizabeth,  She  cotild  not,  however,  retain  the 
affections  of  the  King,  as  inconstant  as  he  was 
tyrannical ;  and  as  she  had  supplanted  her  Queen 
while  lady  of  honor  to  Catharine,  she  was  now 
supplanted  herself  by  .Jane  Seymour,  her  own 
lady  of  honor.    Suspicions  of  infidelity  were 
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alleged,  which  ai^ear  to  have  had  no  founda- 
tion in  truth,  but  were  doubtless  ea^rly  laid 
hold  of  by  Henry  as  a  pretext  for  his  violent 
proceedings.  In  1536  she  was  accused  and 
brou^t  before  a  jury  of  peers.  Smeaton,  a 
musician,  who  was  arrested  with  others,  asserted 
that  he  had  enjoyed  the  Queen's  favors,  and  on 
17  May  1536  she  was  condemned  to  death  by 
26  judges.  Anne  in  vain  affirmed  that  she  had ' 
long  before  been  contracted  to  the  Duke  of 
Nortfiumberland,  and  tlierefore  had  never  been 
the  lawful  wife  of  Henry.  Cranmer  In  vain 
declared  the  marriage  void.  The  sentence  oi 
death  was  executed  by  the  command  of  the 
infl^ble  Henry,  who  esteemed  it  a  great  exer- 
cise of  clemency  to  substitute  the  scaffold  for 
the  stake.  The  last  day  of  the  Ufe  of  this  un- 
happy woman,  19  May  1536,  presents  many 
interesting  moments,  ^e  sent  for  the  wife  of 
the  lieutenant  of  Hk  Tower,  direw  hersdf  upon 
her  knees  before  ber  and  sud,  *Go  to  the  Fria- 
cess  Maiy  (daughter  of  Catharine)  in  my  name, 
and  in  this  portion  bcft  her  forgiveness  for 
all  the  sufferings  I  have  drawn  tqmn  her  and 
ber  mother.'"  ^Sbe  sent  her  last  messwe  to  the 
Idng,"  says  Hume,  *and  acknowle^ed  the 
obligations  which  she  owed  him  in  uniformly 
contmuing  his  endeavors  for  her  advancement* 
*From  a  private  j^tlewoman  yon  have  made 
me  first  a  marchiones^  then  a  c^ueen,  and  as 
you  can  raise  me  no  hij^er  in  this  world,  you 
are  now  sending  me  to  be  a  saint  in  heaven.' 
Consult  Strickland,  ^Queens  of  England^  (VtA. 
II,  187S-50)  ;  Dixon,  *Two  Queens>  (187^-74) ; 
Friedmann,  ^Anne  Boleyn*  (1885). 

BOLGRAD,  Russia,  town  on  the  river 
Yalpookh.  in  the  lower  Budjak,  colonial  dis- 
trict of  Bessarabia,  162  miles  from  Odessa  and 
30  miles  from  Ismail.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
frequent  menticm  made  of  it  in  the  discussions 
rdative  to  the  territorial  difiiculties  of  Rusna 
with  Turkey  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  18S6l  It 
trades  in  grain  and  produces  brick  and  billow. 
Pop.  about  13,(XX),  mostly  Bulgarians. 

BOLINGBROKE,  Henry  St  John,  Vis- 
count, English  statesman :  b.  Battersea  in  Sur- 
rey 1678  (baptized  10  October) ;  d  Battersea, 
12  Dec.  1751.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Henry  St.  John,  afterward  Viscount  St. 
John,  of  Battersea.  and  Mary^  daughter  of 
Robert  Rich,  Earl  of  Warwick,  thus  be- 
ing (in  Goldsmith's  words)  of  a  family 
•of  the  first  ranl^  equally  conspicuous  for  its 
antiquity,  dignity,  and  large  possessions.'*  As 
a  child  he  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his 
grandmother,  a  rigid  Presbyterian,  where  his 
early  and  enforced  studies  of  Dr.  Manton's 
famous  commentaries  are  supposed  to  have 

Srepared  him  to  become  a  High  Churchman.* 
awcvcr,  he  went  early  to  Hton,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  education,  although  it  was  long  as- 
serted that  he  went  to  Oxford  (Christ  Church). 
About  1698-99  he_  traveled  abroad,  and  lived 
generally  for  a  time,  with  all  the  avidity  of 
youth  and  of  high  spirits,  what  is  called  a'  life 
of  pleasure.  He  dabbled  a  little  in  literaturrf; 
but  his  chief  ambition  seems  to  have  been 
distinction  in  dissipation.  In  1700  he  married 
Frances  Winchcscombe,  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Sir  Henry  Winchescombe ;  and  en- 
tered Parliament  for  the  family  borough  of 
Wootton  Bassett  in  Wiltshire.  His  brilliant  ora- 
torical abilities  speedi^  attracted  attention ;  and 


be  eventuaUy  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  then 
dominant  Tories,  of  whom  Harley  J[the 
speaker)  was  the  leader.  In  1702  he  received 
an  honorary  doctor's  degree  at  Oxford.  Two 
years  later,  when  Harley  became  Secretary  of 
State,  he  was  made  Secretary  at  War,  a  post 
which  he  retained  until  February  17(«,  when 
upon  the  accession  of  the  rival  Whig  party 
under  Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  ne  and 
Harley  went  out  together. 

For  the  next  two  years  he  led  a  retired  life; 
But  in  August  1710  the  political  whirligig  re- 
stored the  Tories  to  power  with  Harley  again 
at  their  head;  and  Bolingbroke,  sitting  in  tihe 
neyr  Parliament  as  member  for  Berkshire,  be- 
came Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
In  1712  he  was  created  Ai'iscount  Bolingbroke 
and  Baron  St.  John  of  Lydiard  Tregoze,  and 
he  bore  a  chief  part  in  the  'vile  Utrecht  Treaty,* 
as  Prior  calls  it,  of  March  1713.  Bv  this  time 
his  friendship  for  his  temporizing,  sluggish  co- 
adjutor had  greatly  declined ;  and^the  last  years 
of  their  political  alliance  were  years  of  wrang- 
ling'hostility,  which  Swift  (the  friend  of  both) 
strove  vainly  to  mitigate.  Then  when  at  last, 
Bolingbroke  had  compassed  the  downfall  of 
Harley,  and  was  intriguing  for  a  Jacobite  suc- 
cession. Queen  Anne  diea  suddenly  in  August 
1714  audchanged  the  aspect  of  affairs. 

With  the  accession  of  (jeorge  I,  BoUng- 
broke'a  power  passed  away.  The  new  King 
dismissed  him,  and  after  a  short  time  he  found 
it  expedient  to  fly  to  France.  His  impeachment 
and  attainder  speedily  followed.  In  France, 
where  he  remained  seven  years,  he  became  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  the  Pretender,  by  whom  also 
he  was  eventually  dismissed  for  alleged  neglect 
of  duty.  In  October  1718  his  first  wife,  with 
whom  ne  had  never  got  on  very  well,  died ;  and 
in  1722  he  married  Marie-Qaire  Desduunps  de 
Mardlly,  widow  of  the  Marquis  de  ViUette; 
by  whose  exertions,  and  interest  with  Kii^ 
CtoTge's  mistress,  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  he 
was  ultimately  allowed  to  return  to  England. 
In  1725  hb  property  was  restored,  but  he  could 
not  recover  his  rights  as  a  peer,  and  was  thus 
excluded  from  the  House  of  Lords.  At  this 
date  he  resided  at  Dawley,  near  Uxbridge, 
where  he  occufued  himself  in  the  m%paration  of 
philosophical  treatises,  and  of  political  articles 
m  the  Craftsman^  1727-34,  in  opposition  to 
Walpole.  In  1735,  finding  it  hopeless  to  re- 
enter political  life,  he  retired  again  to  France, 
*here  he  lived  at  Chantclou  in  Touraine  until 
his  father's  death  in  the  spring  of  1742.  This 
brought  him  again  to  his  paternal  home  at 
Battersea.  Here  for  nine  years  longer  he  for 
the  most  part  resided  until  12  Dec  1751. 
when  he  died  of  a  cancer  in  the  face,—  the  lotuir 
torture  of  which  he  bore  with  exemplary  forti- 
tude. His  second  wif  «^  to  whom  he  was  tenderly 
attached,  had  died  in  the  previous  year.  Both 
were  buried  at  Battersea,  where  there  is  a  mon- 
ument to  them  in  the  parish  church,  with 
medallions  by  Roubillac. 

Bolingbroke's  biographers  have  dwelt  effect- 
ively upon  his  personal  advantages,  his  hand- 
some presence,  his  mingled  digmty  and  sweet- 
ness, his  vivacity,  his  wtt,  his  marvelous  mem- 
ory and  his  quidcness  of  apprehension.  "^His 
mind,'  said  Swift,  who  tovca  him,  *was  adorned 
with  the  choicest  gifts  that  God  has  yet  thought 
fit  to  bestow  upon  the  children  of  men,''  and  he 
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refers  especially  to  his  *clear,  judgment,*  *fais 
most  agreeable  elocution*  and  his ,  'invincible 
eloquence.*  Of  Us  eloquence,  whether  in  speech 
or  script,  there  is  no  doubt,  and  writer  after 
writer  nas  spoken  to  its  seductive  charm.  His 
patriotism,  upon  which  be  himself  insisted,  has 
also  found  sturdy  advocates.  But  in  the  main 
be  is  now  regarded  rather  as  a  brilliant  and 
meteoric  intriguer  than  a  reallv  great  states- 
man with  honest  convictions;  while  his  boasted 
philosophy  and  lus  learning  are  held  to  be 
equally  unsound  and  superficial.  Pope,  his  pupil, 
in  the  *Essay  on  Man,*  is  the  accredited  mouth- 
{uece  of  his  rdigious  opinions;  and  it  is  a 
Current  criticism  of  Pope's  cleverly  executed 
thesis  that  it  is  an  exposition  of  undeveloped 
doctrine  by  a  disciple  to  whom  it  was  unintel- 
ligible. 

Apart  from  Bolingbroke's  political  tracts  and 
contributions  to  die  Craftsman,  the  bulk  of 
his  writings  were  published  posthumously.  The 
Letters  on  the  'Spirit  of  Patriotism,*  and  the 
'Idea  of  a  Patriot  King'  appeared  in  1752  ana 
1749;  the  'Letters  on  the  Study  of  History*  in 
1752;  and  the  'Letter  to  Sir  William  Wind- 
ham,* a  vindication  of  his  conduct  up  to  1716, 
generally  regarded  as  his  best  work,  in  1753. 
In  1754  his  dependent^  David  Mallet,  Dublishnl 
his  'Philosophical  Writings*  in  6ve  volumes.  It 
was  this  publication  vAtch  gave  rise  to  the 
celebrated  utterance  ascribed  to  Dr.  Johnson 
about  the  "beggarly  Scotchman,*  who  was  paid 
to  let  off  Bolingbroke's  blunderbuss  against  re- 
ligion and  moralit-y  after  his  death.  But  John- 
son told  Boswetl  that  he  had  *never  read 
BolinRbroke's  impieW.* 

Bioliography. —  Bolingbroke's  'Life*  has 
been  written  by  Mallet  (sec  above);  Macknigfat 
(1863);  Harrop  (1884);  Hassall  (1889)  and 
latterly  (exhaustively  and  appreciatively)  by 
Walter  Sichel  (1901^).  Consuh  also  'Boling- 
brdce,  a  Historical  Study,*  by  Churton  Collins 

Austin  Dobson, 
Author  of  <Life  of  Goldjmith>  ^Life  of  Rich- 
ardson,* etc. 

BOLIVAR,  Colombia,  a  northern  depart- 
ment of  that  republic,  bordering  the  Cariboean 
Sea;  area,  23,938  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Atlantico 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  east  by  the  Mag- 
dalena  River  and  department,  on  the  south  and 
southwest  by  Antioquia.  The  land  is  low- 
lying,  except  in  that  part  which_  forms  a  wedge 
extending  southward  into  Antioquia;  the  cH- 
mate  is  tropica);  much  attention  is  now  being 
paid  to  agriculture,  including  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  horses,  etc. ;  and  10  gold  mines  are  be- 
ing woriced.  The  provinces  are  Cartagena, 
Carmen,  Corozal,  Chinu,  Sincelejo,  Sinu.  Mom- 
p6s,  Manangu^;  and  we  note  particularly  the 
islands  of  San  Andr£  de  Providencia  and 
Providencia.    Pop.  421,000. 

BOLfVAR,  Ecuador,  a  province  of  that 
republic,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Le6n,  on  the 
cast  by  Chimborazo  (prov.),  on  the  south  by 
Guayas  and  on  the  west  by  Los  Rios.  It  em- 
braces the  cantones  of  Guaranda  (the  capital), 
Chimbo  and  San  Mieuel.  The  products,  be- 
side Peruvian  bark  and  salt,  are  chiefly  those  of 
agriculture  and  cattle-raising.    Pop.  65,(X)0. 

BOLIVAR,  Mo.,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Polk  County,  40  miles  north  of  Springfield,  on 


the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad. 
The  Southwest  Baptist  College  is  located  here. 
The  has  a  large  trade  in  apples,  eggs, 
cattle,  horses,  mules  and  poultry.  Bolivar  was 
settled  in  1835  and  was  incorporated  20  years 
later.  The  city  owns  and  operates  the  electric 
and  water  plants.  Its  government  is  vested  in 
a  mayor  and  city  council,  the  former  being 
elected  for  a  term  of  two  years.   Pop.  1,975. 

BOLfVAR,  Venezuela,  a  state  of  that  re- 
public, with  an  area  estimated  at  88^700  square 
miles.  Its  capital  is  Cuidad  Bolivar.  The  dis- 
tricts and  their  capitals  are  CedeBo,  capital 
Caicara-,  Heres,  capital  Cuidad  BoUvar;  Inde- 
pendenaa,  capital  Soledad;  Miranda,  capital 
Fariaguan ;  Sotillo,  capital  Uracoa ;  Sucre, 
capit^  Moitaco;  Tadco  Monagas,  capital  Arivl. 
Pop.  between  55,000  and  56,000. 

BOLfVAR  Y  PONTB,  bo-le'var.  Simon, 
South  American  liberator:  b.  Caracas,  24  July 
1783;  d.  San  Pedro  Alejandrino,  10  Dec.  1830. 
He  was  educated  in  Spain  and  when  but  18 
years  old  married  in  Madrid.  His  wife  died 
soon  afterward.  The  sources  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  life's  woilc  were:  (1)  The  spectacle 
of  the  French  Revolution;  (2)  the  example  of 
the  United  States,  which  country  he  visited  in 
1809;  (3)  the  personality  of  General  Miranda, 
the  leader  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
Venezuela,  who  had  openly  and  vigorously  at- 
tacked Spain's  colonial  govenunent.  BoHvar 
offered  his  services  to  the  revolutionary  ^unta 
a  jrear  before  Venezuela  declared  its  inde- 
pendence, which  was  on  5  July  1811. 

The  revolutionists  being  at  first  over- 
whebned  by  the  Spanish  forces,  Bolivar  fled 
to  Curasao.  In  September  1812  he  was  at 
Cartagena;  next,  we  see  him  scoring  against 
the  Spaniards  in  New  Granada;  then  marching 
back  into  Venezuela  with  only  500  men.  but 
winning  so  many  recruits  among  the  inhabit- 
ants that  he  could  meet  and  defeat  General 
Monteverde  at  Lastoguanes.  He  entered  Ca- 
racas in  triumph,  4  Aug.  1813.  but  suffered  de- 
feat in  July  1814,  and  Caracas  was  again  a 
Spanish  town.  He  then  went  back  to  New 
Granada,  succeeding  at  Bogota;  failing  at 
Santa  Marta:  resigning  his  commission  and 
sailing  for  Kingston,  Jamaica,  in  May  1814. 
Next,  from  Aux  Caves,  Haiti,  he  set  out  with 
a  little  force  that  President  Petion  equipped; 
but  this  expedition,  landing  in  Venezuela  in 
May  1816.  was  a  failure.  Again  reinforced  at 
Aux  Cayes,  he  landed  (December  1816)  in 
Margarita,  and  (16  Feb.  1817J  at  Barcelona, 
for  a  three  days'  battle  with  (jeneral  Morillo. 
The  latter  was  defeated.  BoHvar  was  made 
commander-in-chief,  with  headquarters  at  An- 
gostura. Offering  to  resign  his  command  to 
a  mieratory  Congress  (15  Feb.  1819),  he  was 
urged  to  continue  the  war;  reorganized  the 
army ;  crossed  the  Cordilleras ;  joined 
forces  with  Santander,  republican  leader  in 
New  Granada;  caught  the  Spaniards  unawares; 
entered  Tunja  July  1819,  and  on  7  August  won 
the  battle  of  Boyaca.  On  17  Dec.  1819  Vene- 
zuela and  New  Cjranada  were  merged  in  the 
new  republic  of  Colombia,  which  included 
both  and  absorbed  Ecuador  after  the  victory 
in  B(Hnbon&  —  the  union  continuing  until  the 
close  of  1830.  Spain  made  another  effort,  send- 
ing General  Torre  to  take  command  of  her 
forces;  but  Torre  was  defeated  on  the  field  of 
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Carabobo,  in  the  central  part  of  Venezuda,  2S 
June  1821.  The  Constitation  of  Colombia  was 
adopted,  30  Aug.  1821,  and  its  ^venunent  in- 
augurated with  Bolivar  as  President  and  Gen. 
Francisco  de  Paula  Santander  as  Vice-Presi- 
deot. 

But  in  that  great  re^on  lying  south  of  Co- 
lombia and  norm  of  Chile  and  Ar^ntina  Spain 
was  still  strong.  At  the  request  of  die  Con- 
gress of  Peru,  BoKvar  sent  reinforcements 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Antonio  Jose  de 
Sucre,  and  went  in  person  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. Quito  was  occupied  in  June  1822;  nex^ 
the  Liberator  assumed  the  presidency  at  Lima; 
on  6  Aug.  1824  he  triumphed  at  Junin.  Before 
the  end  of  that  year  Sucre  gave  the  coup  de 

fjrace  to  Spain's  colonial  ^stem  on  the  main- 
and  (though  at  wide^y  separated  points  hope- 
less resistance  was  of^red  a  little  longer),  by 
capturing  Viceroy  Lasema,  General-m-Qiief 
Aymeric  and  other  Spanish  commanders  and 
officers  (see  Ayacucho).  In  June  1825  Boli- 
var visited  upper  Peru,  a  region  of  vast  ex- 
tent, which,  m  his  honor,  received  the  name 
Bolivia  (q.v.)  when  it  was  organized  as  a 
separate  repuUic,  In  December  1826,  return- 
ing to  Venezuela  (iriiere  Gen.  Jos€  An- 
tonio Paez  and  Admir^  Joai  Padilla  bad 
destroyed  the  remnants  of  Spanish  power  on 
the  northern  coast),  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
presidency,  thouE^  manifesting  great  reluct- 
ance to  retain  an  office  the  powers  of  which 
were  wholly  inadequate  to  the  task  of  holding 
taigether  in  a  permanent  union  three  states 
siich  as  Venexufua,  New  Granada  and  Ecuador. 
Then  two  important  steps  were  taken:  (1) 
Leaders  of  the  people  assured  him  that  he 
alone  could  avert  disaster  and  disruption;  (2) 
he  himself  assumed  and  attempted  to  exercise 
such  powers  as,  in  his  opinion,  were  necessary 
to  control  the  situation.  At  the  height  of  his 
fame  and  strength  (for  he  was  in  his  _ 47th 
year),  on  the  eve,  however,  of  a  great  failure, 
->-for  the  tendency  to  disunion  in  the  country 
freed  and  consolidated  hy  him  had  grown  be- 
yond control, —  BoHvar  resigned  his  command 
and  died.  He  is  often  called  the  Washington 
of  South  America.  The  Congress  of  Colombia 
caused  his  ashes  to  be  removed  in  1842  to  Car- 
ac^,  where  a  monument  was  erected  in  his 
honor.  Bogota  erected  a  statue  of  him  in  1846, 
and  Peru  an  equestrian  statue  at  Lima  in  1858. 
A  statue  of  Bolivar  was  erected  in  Central 
Park,  KTew  Yorl^  in  1884.  Consult  Ducoudrey- 
Holstein,  ^Mimoires  de  S.  Bolivar'  (London 
1830) ;  Mancini^  Jules,  *BoHvar  et  r&nandpa- 
tion  dc&  colonies  espa^oles'  des  engines  i 
1815>  (Paris  1912) ;  Villaoueva,  Carlos  A., 
'Bolivar  y  el  general  San  Martin'  (ib.  1911)  ; 
'Cartas  de  BoHvar'  (1799-1822),  with  notes 
by  R.  Blanco-Fombona  and  prologue  by  Jose 
Enrique  Rodo  (ib.  1913) ;  also  official  docu- 
ments connected  with  the  career  of  Bolivar 
issued  in  22  volumes  by  the  Venezuelan  gov- 
ernment (1826-33)  and  his  correspondence 
(2  vols.,  New  York  1865).  • 
Marbion  Wilcox. 

BOLIVIA,  b5-lev'ea.  Topography  and 
Climate. —  Bolivia,  an  inland  republic  of  South 
America,  is  botmded  on  the  north  and  east  by 
Bra^l,  northwest  by  Peru,  southwest  by  Clhile, 
south  by  Argentina  and  Paraguay.  It  extends 
from  north  to  south  between  lat  10°  ZIf  S. 


and  22°  SO*  5.  and  from  east  to  west  between 
long.  57°  47'  40"  W.  (Compare  treaty  with 
Brazil  17  Nov.,  1903)  and  about  72°  W.  Ac- 
cording to  Bolivian  claims,  asserted  in  1916^ 
the  limits  should  be  stated  as  follows:  Long. 
57°  29'  40"  W.  and  69^  33'  35"  W.,  and,  on 
the  eastern  side,  lat  9"  34'  50"  to  25°  13'  S. 
and,  on  the  western  side,  lat  10°  56'  40"  S.  to 
25°  OC  5"  S.  Area,  exclusive  of  contested 
daim^  estimated  at  560,0(X)  square  miles;  bu^ 
includmg  the  Bolivian  claims,  it  is  officially 
stated  to  be  597.460  or  708^195  square  miles. 

The  principal  centres  of  population  are  now 
located  in  the  mountainous  region  of  the  west- 
em  half  of  the  country.  The  eastern  districts, 
stretching  away  from  the  slopes  of  the  Cor- 
dillera far  into  the  torrid  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent, are  but  uiacsely  settled.  Running 
southeast  throuf^  the  d^rtments  of  La  Fax, 
Cochabamha  and  Potosi  is  the  prindpal  range 
of  the  Andes  Mountains,  called  the  Cordillera 
Real.  Here  are  the  rich  mineral  districts  of 
Bolivia:  the  Cerro  Rico  de  Potosi  alone  has 
produced  up  to  the  present  time  about  $2,000,- 
000,000  worth-  of  silver.  Here  are  some  of  the 
highest  mountains  of  America  and  one  of  the 
greatest  continuous  snow-ranges  in  the  world, 
hainng  an  altitude  of  20,000  feet,  with  the  su- 
perb peaks  of  Illimani.  Sorata  and  Illampu 
lifted  two  or  three  thousand  feet  still  hif^er 
above  their  gigantic  associates.  (Consult  Con- 
way, W.  M.,  'The  Bolivian  Andes,'  New  York 
and  London  1901).  The  western  range  of  the 
Andes  continues  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 
Pacific  coast,  rejoining  the  Cordillera  Real 
near  Bolivia's  southern  boundary.  Between 
these  two  ranges  are  die  high  plains,  12.000  to 
13,000  feet,  and  Lake  Titicaca,  12,488  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  This  great  sheet  of  water, 
120  miles  long  and  from  30  to  50  miles  wide, 
has  an  average  depth  of  100  fathoms.  Lying 
southeast  of  Lake  Titicaca  are  the  two  most 
famous  cities  of  the  republic,  La  Paz  and 
Sucre.  Three  lines  of  railway  connect  the 
former  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  high 
plateaus  with  the  Pacific  ports  Mollendo,  Arica 
and  Antofagasta. 

The  many  different  altitudes  in  Bolivia 
make  it  possible  for  the  settler  to  choose  his 
own  climate.  The  tropical  lowlands  are  prac- 
ticallv  the  only  section  at  all  unhealthfui. 
Residents  of  the  upper  plateau  regions  who 
are  unaccustomed  to  such  high  altitudes  are  in 
the  habit  of  spending  a  part  of  each  year  on 
the  coast  In  the  region  10,000  to  13,000  feet 
above  sea-level  the  temperature  ranges  from 
44"  to  73°  F.  Below  this,  from  7,500  to  10.000, 
is  a  temperate  region  much  like  the  valley  of, 
Mexico,  with  occasional  frosts  in  winter  and 
no  extreme  heat  in  summer.  From  5,000  to 
7,5(K)  is  the  warmer  temperate  region  of  the 
uplands,  and  below  this  begins  the  hot  coun- 
try, which  becomes  gradually  wanner  as  the 
real  low-lying  tropical  lands  of  the  coast  are 
approached. 

In  the  valleys  known  as  Yungas,  and  in  the 
r^ons  of  the  plains  and  forests  of  the  nordi 
and  northeast,  die  cold  of  winter  is  unknown. 
This,  roughly  speakingj  is  true  of  the  entire 
eastern  region  which  is  divided  into  water- 
sheds—  that  of  the  Amazon  basin  and  that  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata-Parana-Paraguay  river- 
systetn.   In  the  latter  are  the  Pilcon^yo,  the  , 
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Bermejo,  etc. ;  in  the  former  the  Beni,  the  Gua- 
Pot€  or  Itinez  and  the  Mamori  —  three  great 
rivers  forming  in  the  main,  the  Rio  Madeira. 
There  are  onQr  two  seasons  in  these  parts: 
the  Slimmer,  or  rainy  season,  lasting  from  De- 
cember to  May,  and  the  winter,  or  dry  season, 
lasting  from  June  to  November,  But  on  the 
high  table-land  are  four  seasons  —  spring, 
which  begins  in  August  and  ends  in  October, 
and  is  characterized  by  gales  of  wind  with 
moderate  temperature;  summer  (November- 
Februaiy),  at  first  dry  and  hot,  but,  in  the  sec- 
ond penod.  nuny;  autumn,  the  season  of  gentle 
heat,  and  nere  a  brief  season,  extending  -over 
the  months  of  March  and  April  only;  winter, 
including  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July, 
the  season  of  low  temperatures,  icy  winds  and 
snow.  In  these  highlands,  as  at  equal  altitudes  _ 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  a  traveler  must ' 
make  preparation,  by  physical  training,  to  re< 
sist  the  attack  of  soroche  (the  local  name  for 
mountain-stckness),  caused  fay  the  diminution 
of  03nven  in  the  air. 

Fohtical  Divisions  and  Population. — The 
following  are  the  political  divisions  of  Bolivia, 
with  the  census  of  1910;  and  the  estimated  cen- 
sus of  1915,  the  latter  of  which  has  been  made 
up  by  returns  from  the  state  governments: 

1910  1915 

Lft  Pm   517,316  726,357 

Cochabamba   366,395  534,901 

Potod   395 , 738  530.748 

Santa-Cnu   210,000  341,640 

Chuquisaca   240, 720  333 , 226 

Tarija   102.887  164,704 

Oruro   160,000  140,891 

EIBeni     35,816  52,450 

BIChaoo   13,085 

Colonial  territories   51,968 

Total     2,038,872  2,889,970 

There  has  been  no  official  census  taken  of 
the  whole  of  the  republic  for  years  as  the  pop- 
ulation of  many  parts  of  the  country  has  to 
be  estimated  in  any  census  taken,  whether  by 
the  Federal  government  or  by  the  states  sep- 
arately. Fully  50  per  cent  of  the  population  is 
Indian  and  from  10  to  15  per  cent  whites,  the 
rest  being  mestizos.  Of  tfiis  population  over 
85  per  cent  lives  on  the  highlands,  where  are 
situated  all  the  larger  cities  and  ihe  Federal 
capital  of  the  repubhc.  La  Paz  (100,000  inhabit- 
ants). The  only  city  of  any  importance  sit- 
uated out  of  the  highlands  is  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra  f20,000).  Cochabamba  has  45,000  and 
Potosi,  Oruro  and  Sucre,  all  state  capitals,  on 
the  uplands,  are  also  all  vety  nearly  equal  in 
population,  ran^ng  between  23,000  and  30,000. 
The  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  r^ublic  are 
of  relatively  small  importance,  though  as  trade 
distributors  to  the  rural  villages,  ranches  and 
plantations^  many  of  them  enter  largely  into 
the  activities  of  the  nation,  whose  population 
is  widely  spread  without  proper  means  of  com- 
munication. Most  of  the  political  divisions 
have  capitals  bearing  the  same  names  as  them- 
selves, the  exceptions  being:  Chuquisaca,  Sucre ; 
£1  Bcni,  Trinidad ;  El  Chaco,  Jacuiba ;  Colonial 
Territories,  Cobija. 

Labor. —  One  of  Bolivia's  greatest  needs  is 
labor  for  the  development  of  her  mines,  her 
agriculture  and  her  other  industries.  Owing 
to  the  condition  of  the  Indian  throughout  the 
country,  wages  are  low  and  there  are  little  or 
no  inducements  offered  to  foreign  labor. 
Owing  to  the  gr»t  extremes  o£  altitude  in  the 


country  the  hot-land  Indians  cannot  well  be 
used  for  mining  on  the  uplands  and  vice-versa. 
Hence  the  government  has,  for  several  years, 
been  making  efforts  to  tap^  vith  roads  and 
railways,  the  nud-region  from  which  labor  may 
be  brought  to  the  uplands  or  down  to  the  lo«r- 
lands.  It  is  also  hopdd  Uiat  the  extension  of 
railway  communication  with  nei^borii^ 
countries  may  result  in  a  supply  of  upland  In- 
dians from  outside  the  repubhc  At  the  rate 
at  which  Bolivian  mining  and  industries  were 
pushed  from  1910  to  1917  this  additional  sup- 
ply of  labor  from  some  source,  whether  from 
the  still  untapped  regions  of  the  r^uUic  it- 
self or  from  witbout  it,  became  evident  in 
1916;  and  the  need  of  additional  labor  was  still 
greater  the  following  year;  for  on  it  dcgwnd 
the  continued  develpjMnent  of  the  great  mineral 
resources  of  the  republic 

History. —  The  country  was  formed  in  1825 
from  the  province  of  upper  Peru,  and  named  in 
honor  of  the  South  American  Liberator,  Simon 
BoUvar  (q.v,).  Partly  within  Peruvian  and 
partly  withiii  Bolivian  territory  are  the  waters 
of  Lake  Titicaca,  on  the  shores  of  which  we 
find  monuments  of  semi-civilization  antedating 
the  Inca  conquest  by  more  than  1,000,  perhaps 
even  several  tliousand,  years.  From  the  earliest 
times,  therefore^  Peru  and  Bolivia  must  have 
been  united  in  civilization.  The  Incas  of  Cuzco 
overran  this  district  in  the  14th  century,  and  200 
years  afterward  Hernando  Pizarro  added  it  to 
the  conquest  his  brother  bad  made  at  die. heart 
of  die  Inca  empire.  Under  the  Spaniards,  then, 
it  was  known  as  flie  district  or  territory  of  the 
high  court  of  diarcas,  and  remained  subject  to 
the  viceroy  of  Peru  until  1776,  when  it  became 
a  province  of  the  new  viceroyalty  of  Buenos 
Aires.  Before  the  coming  of  Pizarro  the  Sierra 
supplied  a  lat^e  part  of  the  gold  used  for  the 
decoration  of  temples  and  palaces  of  the  Incas; 
after  the  Spanish  con<iuest  ^e  natives  were 
driven  to  work,  to  continue  or  increase  the  out- 
put of  precious  metals  for  the  benefit  of  masters 
whose  ruthless  severity  was  consfncuous  even 
in  that  age.  There  is  no  entirely  trustworthy 
record  of  the  numbers  of  those  who  perished 
in  the  mines,  but  we  know  diat  a  lai^  Indian 
population  was  reduced  to  ■  its  present  propor- 
tions in  the  course  of  two  centuries.  Taxaticm 
was  oppressive;  provincial  governors  became 
monopolists,  from  whom  me  natives  were 
obliged  to  purchase  thdr  supplies ;  here,^  as  else- 
where in  America,  colonists  were  forlndden  to 
raise  any  crops  or  manufacture  any  articles 
which  could  interfere  with  the  industries  of  the 
mother  country.  Commerce  was  so  strictly 
limited  to  Spain  that  even  neighboring  colonies 
were  forbidden  to  have  commercial  dealings 
with  one  another.  Toward  the  end  of  the  iSth 
century  the  resentment  of  the  Jndians  was  ex- 
pressed in  several  insurrections  '  (1780-82)  ; 
early  in  the  19th  the  provinces  of  Rio  de  la 
Plata  and  Peru  aided  the  Bolivians  in  their 
♦  struggle  for  independence  (July  1809  to  Au- 
gust 1825).  General  Santa  Cruz  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  expeditions  from  Lima  which 
failed  to  drive  out  the  Spanish  troops  in  1823. 
But  in  the  following  year  (ieneral  Sucre, 
marching  from  the  same  country  at  the  head  of 
an  army  encouraged  by  the  victory  of  Ayacu- 
cho,  was  favored  by  a  rising  in  all  the  principal 
towns.   By  Febrtisuy  1825  Xa  Pas  was  in  die 
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fawer  of  the  revolutionists,  and  in  March  the 
paniards  lost  their  only  remaining  stroogfaold, 
the  province  of  Potosi. 

Dqputies  of  the  various  provinces  met  at  the 
capital,  and  before  the  dissolution  of  this  as* 
scmbly  (6  Oct.  1825)  independence  was  de- 
clared. The  constitution  adopted  then  (subse- 
quently modified  in  important  respects)  was 
prepared  by  General  Bolivar,  and  in  acconl  with 
the  views  entertained  by  the  great  Liberator  at 
this  period  in  his  career,  when  he  was  master 
of  Colombia  and  Pern  as  well,  it  vested  die 
supreme  authority  in  a  President  chosen  for 
life.  The  first  incumbent  was  General  Sncn^ 
who  accepted  the  presidenQr  for  the  space  of 
two  years  onW,  and  toolc  the  further  precavtion 
to  retain  2.000  Colombiatt  soldiers  for  his  pro- 
tection. In  1827  he  and  his  Colombians  were 
actually  expelled  from  the  country. 

Since  1827  Bolivia  has  had  70  presidents  or 
dictators.  In  1828  Santa  Cruz  came  into  power 
and^  was  confronted  with  a  revolution  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  1835,  interposing  in  a  quarrel 
of  political  factions  in  Peru,  he  defeated 
Gamarra,  and  named  himself  protector  of  that 
country.  Chile  refusing  to  consent  to  die  pro- 
posed union  of  her  neighbors,  three  years  of 
noting  ensued.  Santa  Cruz  was  defeated 
and  eidled  in  1839,  but  his  party  in  Bolivia  kept 
up  the  agitation  and  finally  conferred  the  pres- 
idency upon  General  Ballivian.  Jtfeanwhile 
Gamarra,  who  had  become  President  of  Peru, 
tried  to  annex  the  departnunt  of  La  Paz.  He 
lost  his  life  in  this  attempt,  and  then  the  Boliv^ 
ians.  in  dieir  turn,  would  have  invaded  Peru 
if  Chile  had  not  again  intervened.  Ballivian 
surrendered  his  thankless  task  in  1848.  The 
next  President,  Belzn,  was  home  into  office  on 
the  crest  of  a  wave  of  revolution:  by  a  revolu- 
tionaiy  storm  htS'  successor,  C6rdova,  was 
driven  from  office  and  from  the  land.  Linares 
made  himself  dictator  in  1858,  and  was  deposed 
in  1861.  President  Acha,  his  successor,  fell 
from  power  when  his  forces  were  defeated  in 
battle  by  his  political  antagonist,  Me^rejo 
(February  1865).  The  latter  may  be  character- 
ized as  a  revolutionist  until  1865;  president 
from  that  time  until  1869;  dictator  from  1869 
to  1871.  Morales,  elected  in  the  year  last  men- 
tioned, was  succeeded  in  1873  by  President  Bal- 
livian, who  died  after  a  twelvemonth  had 
passed.  Frias,  next  to  take  office  was  dei>osed 
two  years  later  by  the  troops,  who  proclaimed 
(General  Daza  President 

In  1879-83  Bolivia  and  Peru  were  at  war 
with  Chile,  and  the  defeat  of  the  allies  strijqped 
from  the  iraakest  of  the  contestants  her  only 
possessions  on  the  Pacific.  Bolivia  became  a 
landlocked  countrv.  The  national  anger  vented 
itself  first  upon  the  President,  whom  the  am^r 
had  lifted  up,  and  who  fled  to  escape  assassi- 
nation. But  Campero,  whom  Congress  chose 
to  carnr  on  the  war,  and  who  personally  led 
the  Bolivian  troops  in  the  field  was  wholly 
wiabte  to  oppose  Chile's  demands  alone,  and 
Pern  was  an  ally  without  power  to  aid.  Bolivia 
saw  herself  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  an  arrange- 
ment which  some  of  her  leaders  hopefully  re- 
garded as  provision^  and  temporary.  Her  bit 
of  coast  line  and  most  of  the  coveted  nitrate  of 
soda  deposits  in  the  districts  of  Cobija  and 
Tarapaca,—  territory  aggregating  70,181  square 
miles,  witii  about  6^  inhabiunts,—  passed  into 


Chile's  keeping.    (For  an  account  of  the  War 
of  the  Pacffic,  see  Chile;  Peru). 

Coincidentally,  the  failure  in  1879-80,  after 
years  of  effort,  to  secure  the  opening  of  a  com- 
meipal  outlet  for  Bolivian  products  to  the  At- 
lantic through  the  Amazon  Rtvcr  and  its  great 
tributary,  the  Madcria,  was  a  severe  blow.  The 
American  contractors  for  the  Madeira  and 
Mamor6  Railwav  of  Bolivia  and  Brazil  were 
deprived  of  the  lunds  necessary  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  enterprise  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
loan  that  had  been  placed  in  England  in  1872 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  this  much- 
needed  road.  The  undertaking  was,  neverther 
less,  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  35  years 
afterward 

The,  Constitution  of  28  Oct  1880  vested  the 
lecpslatrve  ^ower  in  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  executive  power  in  a 
president  elected  for  four  years  hy  direct  uni- 
versal suffi^ge.  But  little  or  no  improvement 
in  the  political  situation  was  observed.  Presi- 
dent Campero  was  succeeded  by  Gregorio 
Pacheco,  and  then  came  Aniceto  Arce  (1  Ai^. 
1888).  It  was  necessaiy  to  declare  a  state  of 
siege  in  all  parts  of  the  republic  in  the  summer 
of  1890.  Attempts  were  made  to  overthrow 
the  government  and  a  number  of  political 
leaders  were  arrested.  The  election  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  President  Arce  took  place  3  May  1892. 
Violent  collisions  between  the  rival  factions 
again  compelled  the  authorities  to  proclaim  a 
state  of  siege, —  which  was  continued  even  after 
the  inauguration  of, the  new  Preudent  Baptista, 
cm,  6  August ,  Indian  revolts  also  occurred  in 
this  jrear,  originating  in  both  the  north  and  the 
south,  and  spreading  rapidly  through  the  entire 
country.  The  barbarous  practices  of  the  In- 
dians were,  as  is  usual  in  this  most  repulsive 
species  of  warfare,  matched  by  the  repressive 
measures  of  the  Bolivian  troops. 

(Hiile  furnished  arms  and  money  to  uphold 
the  Baptista  government;  and  the  dependence 
of  the  country  without  sea  coast  upon  the  coun- 
try all  sea  coast  for  a  while  was  painfully  evi- 
dent. Bolivia  had  been  placed  in  a  position 
such  that  any  one  of  her  tiiree  powerful  neigh- 
bors,—Chile,  Argentina  or  Brazil, —  could  win 
her  allegiance  by  conferring  substantial  favors, 
or  even  by  a  display  of  international  courtesy. 
Following  Chile's  diplomatic  overtures,  Argen- 
tina undertook  to  open  up  a  way  to  the, sea  hy 
a  new  railroad  connecting  the  Sierra  with  her 
river  system.  Brazil's  attitude  remained  in 
doubt  until  the  treaty  of  17  Nov.  1903  showed 
that  Acr^  competing  with  Brazil  in  the  pro- 
duction of  rubber,  was  demanded  as  the  price 
of  any  concession  of  a  right  of  way. 

\Wien  Fernandez,  Alonzo  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  in  1896  his  opponents  protested  that 
the  government  had  tampered  with  the  returns 
in  such  a  way,  as  to  change  the  expression  of 
the  people's  will  under  the  constitutional  ^ar- 
antee  of  universal  suffrage,  and  an  uprising 
was  successful  in  1899.  "rhe  revolutionists, 
under  Cot  Jos^  Manuel  Pando.  defeated  the 
government  forces  in  a  pitched  ^battle;  Pren- 
dent  Alonzo  Bed  over  the  Andes  into  CThile,  and 
reorganization  of  the  government  was  effected, 
with  Senor  Pando  at  its  head.  The  Pando, 
Villazon  and  Montes  administrations  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  solution  of  economic 
problems,  keeping  the  interests  of  the  country 
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steadily  in  view  and  endeavoring  with  success 
to  stabilize  the  national  policy.  Bolivia  and 
Chile  signed,  in  1904,  a  treaty  of  amity  that 
replaced  the  peace  treaty  dating  from  1884  and 
removed  in  large  measure  Bolivia's  fiscal  and 
economic  dependence  upon  Peru  and  Chile.  The 
French  writer,  M,  P.  Walle,  says  that  when 
President  Villazon  came  into  power  the  country 
was  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  long 
economic  crisis,  the  scarci^  of  capital  being 
such  that  the  most  insignificant  transactions 
were  often  paralyzed.  It  was  then  that  Sefior 
Villazon  conceived  the  idea  of  attracting  Euro- 
pean capital  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
great  batik,  and  thereby  stimulating  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  life  of  the  country.  The 
loan  of  $7,500,000.  which  was  concluded  in  1910 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Credit  Mobilier 
Fran^ais,  made  it  possible  to  found  the  Bank 
of  the  Bolivian  Nation.  The  results  obtained 
are  encouraging:  in  1915  and  1916  the  bank 
proved  to  be  a  source  of  Btrengdi  for  the  vig^ 
orous  Montes  administration. 

Government — The  institution  adopted 
28  Oct.  1880  provides  for  a  government  em- 
bracing a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Oibinet  of  six  ministers,  a  Senate  and  a  Cham- 
ber o£  Deputies.  The  President  and  Vice-Pres- 
idents are  elected  for  four  years  by  popular 
vote.  They  are  not  eligible  for  re-election  for 
the  term  immediately  following.  All  unmarried 
males  over  22,  and  married  men  over  18,  who 
can  read  and  write  and  own  real  estate,  or  have 
annual  income  of  $40,  are  entitled  to  vote.  The 
cabinet  is  appointed  by  the  President.  The  Sen- 
ate consists  of  16  members  (two  from  each 
department)  elected  for  six  years,  one-third 
retiring  every  two  years.  There  are  75  meii»- 
bers  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  elected  for 
four  years,  one-half  retiring  every  two  years. 
The  Senate  and  Chamber  meet  annually  for  60 
days,  or,  when  public  business  requires,  for  90 
days.  Duringthe  sessions,  senators  and  depu- 
ties receive  ^00  each  month. 

Edacation  and  Rdigion* —  Education  is 
state-aided,  compulsory  and  gratuitous.  Schools 
are  under  the  control  of  municipalities,  except 
those,  relatively  few,  which  the  Church  con- 
trols. There  are  universities  at  La  Paz  and 
Sucre,_  where  degrees  may  be  obtained  m  law, 
medicine  and  theology;  in  the  former  city,  the 
military  academy,  a  normal  school  and  a  fac- 
ulty of  commerce;  American  institutes,  under 
American  professors,  at  La  Paz  and  Codia- 
bamba;  a  mining  and  engineering  school  at 
Oruro.  In  1915  there  ■yvere  426  elementary 
schools  with  3,960  teachers  and  51,162  pupils. 
For  secondary  instruction  there  were  21  _  col- 
leges, five  clerical  institutions  and  five  private 
lyceos,  with  180  teachers  and  2,598  pupils.  For 
superior  education  there  were  19  establi^- 
ments  with  7^  professors  and  1,291  students. 
At  Sucre  there  is  a  second  normal  school  for 
the  training  of  teachers. 

According  to  the  constitution,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  recogpiized  by  the  state,  but 
in  practice  toleration  is  extended  to  other 
forms  of  worship. 

Agriculture. —  Bolivia  contains  all  the  nat- 
ural products  of  the  world.  Wheat,  meat,  fuel, 
buildmg  material,  metals  for  the  industries,  eola 
and  silver,  all  are  produced  within  its  borders. 
The  climate  is  suoi  that  several  crops  a  year 


may  be  obtained  with  little  effort  in  the  wanner 
parts  of  the  country.  Bohvia  has  a  varied  flora 
and  fauna.  The  alimentary  plants  include 
wheat,  com,  beans,  manioc,  bananas,  potatoes, 
barley,  rice,  oUves,  almonds,  peanuts,  coa>a, 
cbffee,  nutmeg,  rubber  and  cotton.  Peruvian 
bark,  palm,  cacao,  bamboo  and  vegetable  ivoiy 
are  also  plentiful,  and  balsam,  vanilla,  copal, 
tobacco,  sugar  and  sarsaparilla  are  produced  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  forest  growths  in- 
clude acacias,  myrtles,  mahogany,  rosewood, 
vegetaUe  silk  tree,  Spanish  cedar,  lignum  vitK, 
ebony  and  other  woods  suitable  for  various 
industries.  At  die  Fanama-Padfie  Expoaticni 
of  1915  Bolivia  exhibited  more  than  1,000  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  woods. 

The  views  of  the  government  of  Bolivia  on 
agriculture,  as  expressed  by  the  Minister  of 
I^iance  in  a  formal  communication  to  the 
Financial  Conference  held  in  1915  at  Washing- 
ton, are  these:  ''It  may  readily^  be  acknowl- 
edged that  our  agriculture  is  still  in  an  em- 
bipronic  state,  and  that  it  is  being  carried  on 
with  no  other  (^ject  in  view  dian  that  of  obtain- 
ing' from  nature  what  she  will  give  readily. 
Tms  applies  not  only  to  foodstuffs  and  cattle- 
breedii^,  but  also  to  the  production  oi  rubber 
by  a  system  that  absolutely  requires  reor^:an- 
ization,  with  a  view  to  establishii^  plantations 
that  will  in  future  be  capable  of  competing 
against  the  scientifically  oevised  East  Indian 
rubber  plantations.  The  field  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures still  remams  vir^  soil  The  coontiy 
may  be  said  to  be  devoid  of  manufacturii^ 
entenirises  in  any  of  the  manifold  and  profit- 
able lines.'  The  government  delegate  to  that 
conference,  Sefior  Ballivian,  writes  that  all 
Bolivia's  energies  have  been  employed  in  estab- 
lishing a  ^complete  railway  net  of  communica- 
tion and  developing  her. mineral  resources.  The 
agricultural  products  have  been  insufficient  to 
meet  the  demand  of  her  domestic  consumption.' 
He  adds:  *BoUvia  and  Brazil  produce  die  best 
quality  of  rubber  obtained  from  the  trees  of 
the  Hevea  or  SyPhonia  ElasHca^  known  in  the 
market  as  Para  rubber.  But,  owing  to  the  fore- 
sight and  persevering  endeavors  of  the  English 
government  to  acclimatize  those  trees  in  their 
Asiatic  dominions,  plantations  have  spread  all 
through  the  Orient,  causing  deadly  competition 
in  spite  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  South 
American  product  Nevertheless  it  would  be 
wise  for '  capitalists  to  nndertaln  similar 
well-organized  plantations  in  the  habitat  of 
the  rubber  tree  in  Bolivia  and  Brazil 
where  lands  can  be  easily  acquired  as  well 
as  estates  where  already  exist  fully  ma- 
tured rubber  trees  ready  for  exploita- 
tion. In  Bolivia  there  are  new  opportunities 
and  inducements  for  5Uch,plantations  on  account 
of  the  recent  installation  of  the.  railwt^r  built 
with  American  capital  in  ccnmection,  at  Porto 
Velho,  widi  ocean  steamers  of  4,000  tons,  dur- 
ing four  months  and  of  2,000  tons  all  the  year 
round.'  It  is  true  that  the  vegetation  is  poor 
and  sickly  on  the  lofty  table-liuids,  but  in  the 
vall^  which  run  from  the  sides  of  the  eastern 
CorcuUera  into  El  Benf,  Santa  Cruz,  Gran 
Chaco  and  the  National  Territorjr,  it  is  rich  and 
varied,  comprising  rubber,  quinine  and  other 
valuable  products.  The  vast  eastern  plains  will 
be  tibe  source  of  abundant  agricultural  products 
when  the  rivers  of  tlie  An^on  basin  and  of 
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the  Rio  de  la  Plata  watershed  can  be  fully 
utilized  for  transportation  to  the  Atlantic 

Cacao  and  coffee  are  cultivated  in  the  de- 
partments of  La  Paz  and  Cochabamba,  while 
other  valuable  v^euWe  products  are  produced 
in  £1  Benf  and  Santa  Cruz.  Coca,  from  the 
leaves  of  which  the  alkaloid  of  cocaine  is  pro- 
ducetL  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of 
Bolivia.  A  large  area  of  Uie  republic  is  well 
suited  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  but  this  crop 
has  been  studied  but  little.  The  goyemment 
has  imported  wheat  of  superior  Quality  from 
the  United  States  and  Argentina  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  a  high  grade  of  seed  to  home 
growers.  Cattle,  sheep  and  llamas  are  abun- 
dant, and  the  government  maintains  a  vrterinary 
institute  and  agricultural  school. 

Nowhere  ejse  in  Latin  America  has  it  been 
possible  to  till  the  soil  profitably  at  such  an  alti- 
tude as  in  Bolivia,  where  above  the  timber 
limit,  at  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet  above  the  sea 
and  over,  barley,  potatoes  and  peas  are  success- 
fully grown;  and  yet,  with  all  the  labor  that 
Ins  been  expended  in  the  production  of  those 
crops,  which  are  necessarily  not  of  the  best,  the 
greater  part  of  the  food  supply  of  these  hi^ 
regions  must  come  from  the  lands  below  them 
as  it  has  done  for  ages.  The  potatoes  grown 
by  the  Indians  on  and  above  the  timber  line  are 
dried  and  kept  in  thb  condition-for  years,  thus 
'  forming  a  staple  article  of  food 

"nie  easteiti  slopes  of  the  Andes  of  eastern 
and  southern  Bolivia  have  great  stretches  of 
rolling  land  well  adapted  to  grazing  and  agri- 
culture, while  in  Santa  Cruz  and  the  other  prov- 
inces great  prairie  lands  afford  pasturage  of 
excellent  quality  for  vast  herds  of  cattle  yet  to 
come  into  them;  for  the  territory  of  Bolivia, 
after  extending  over  many  miles  of  the  Andean 
Plateau  from  Lake  Titicaca  southward,  drops 
down  the  eastern  Cordilleras  and  spreads  over 
tiie  foothills  into  the  very  extensive  tropical 
lowlands  of  the  upper  Amazon  and  river  Plate 
country.  So  far  are  some  of  these  lands  from 
the  centre  of  activity  of  the  country  that  they 
have  found  an  outlet  for  their  crops  through 
the  neighboring  countries  rather  than  through 
Bolivia.  It  is  ue  hope  of  the  government  tint 
die  new  railway  lines  bein^  built  will  bring  a 
part,  if  not  al^  of  diis  ndb  agricultural  and 
mining  region  into  touch  y/ith  the  life  of  the 
republic. 

For  some  years  past  the  alpaca  wool  in- 
dustry, which  has  been  receiving  encouragement 
from  the  Bolivian  government,  has  been 
growing  steadily  and  promises  to  become  one 
of  the  important  industries  of  the  country. 
Alpaca  wool,  the  ^production  of  which  is  limited 
to. the  Andoin  highlands  of  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
is  adapted  to  the  weaving  of  a  great  variety 
of  materials,  so  the  demand  for  it  has  become 
greater  from  year  to  year.  This  has  led  to  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Bolivian  government 
to  improve  the  animals  and  to  increase  the  out- 
put of  the  wool,  of  which  there  was  exported 
in  1915  more  than  $1,000,000  worth  from  Bolivia 
alone. 

Commerce. —  Previous  to  the  outbKak  of 
the  European  War  a  curious  trade  condition  ex- 
isted in  Bolivia.  For  years  Great  Britain 
boug^it  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Bolivian 
exports,  especially  rubber  and  tin,  while  at  the 
same  time  Germany,  through  her  thoroughly 
organized  omimercial  system,  sold  more  goods 


to  Bolivia  than  did  all  other  countries  combined. 
But  the  advent  of  the  war  upset  all  the  old  con- 
ditions and,  eliminating  Germany  from  the  field 
and  bringing  the  United  States  and  neidiboring 
Latin  American  nations  into  it  wiui  ever- 
increasing  intensity  from  year  to  year,  changed 
the  whole  aspect  and  mrectton  of  Bolivia's 
trade  and  quickened  it  with  a  new  life.  Great 
Britain  alone  of  the  European  nations  kept  a 
fair  share  of  her  old  trade  with  Bolivia.  During 
the  first  quarter  of  1916  the  foreign  trade  of 
Bolivia  showed  signs  of  a  very  considerable 
revival,  the  exports  b«ng  $16,071,400  and  the 
imports  $^203,400  (only  two  months  for  die 
port  of  Cobija),  a  total  of  $19^4^,  as 
against  ^11,522,464  for  the  same  period  in  1915. 
The  duties  collected  during  the  first  four  months 
of  1916  were  almost  $1,000,000  more  than  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1915.  In  1917  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  revise  a  revision 
of  the  Bolivian  commercial  code  with  a  view  to  . 
making  it  modem  and  suitable  to  the  needs  of 
Uie  crowing  importance  of  the  republic  and  its 
rapidly  extending  relationship  with  foreign  na- 
tions. The  exports  of  Bolivia  that  found  their 
way  to  Great  Britain  previous  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  amounted  to  over  80  per  cent  of 
the  total  exports ;  while  at  this  same  period  only 
about  %  of  1  per  cent  of  Bolivian  exports 
went  to  the  United  States  ($223,791  in  1913). 
The  following  year  the  United  States'  Mil  for 
exports  from  Bolivia  was  $981,000  and  in  I9l5 
it  had  reached  $10,007240  out  of  a  total  of 
^084,140,  of  which  ^,094,446  was  derived 
from  minerals,  the  largest  item  of  which  was 
tin  to  the  amount  of  39,312  metric  tons,  of 
which  35,360  metric  tons  were  sold  to  Great 
Britain,  notwithstanding  the  war,  while  the 
United  States  took  only  1,100  tons.  In  1916, 
however,  the  United  States  took  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  Bolivian  tin  and  in  1917  idwut 
evenly  divided  this  trade  with  Great  Britain. 
The  following  table  shows  the  principal  Bolivian 
mineral  exports  in  1914  and  1915 : 

1915   191*  

Mfltric  Mrtric 

MfoMsb  tona  Value  tow  Vain* 

AntiiDOiir   13,08$  »t,216,0S0  186  111.909 

Bismuth   568  1,071.125  437  924,«49 

Copper   17,872  3,820,821  3,874  931,659 

RoKct   5,4S6  4,521,092  4.485  3,231,063 

Silver   77  1.092,647  72  984.686 

Tin   39,312  .19,268,862  37.259  16,524,656 

Wotfrun   499  293,462  276  166,608 

Bolivia's  imports  in  cotton  goods  were  valued 
in  1915  at  about  $l,OO0t00O  a  year.  The  growth 
of  Bolivian  trade  shows  an  increase  of  over 
300  per  cent  ftxm  1905  to  1915. 

Of  the  total  of  5,081  tons  of  Bolivian  rubber 
exported  in  1915,  practically  at)  (4^5  tons) 
found  its  way  to  me  United  States.  General 
increases  were  also  recorded  in  all  other  articles 
of  export  in  1915.  On  30  Nov.  1911  the  gov- 
ernment made  free  the  importation  of  cattle 
during  a  period  of  five  years,  wA  a  view  to 
encour^ing  breeding  to  good  stock.  Exports 
of  hides  were  613  tons  in  1915  as  against  374 
in  1914 ;  and  the  increase  in  1916  was  still  pro- 
portionately greater.  Coffee  exportation  in- 
creased from  38  tons  in  1914  to  105  tons  in 
1915;  coca  from  348,000  Idlos  in  1914  to  389,000 
kilos  in  1915,  of  which  305,000  kilos  went  to 
Argentina  and  771  kilos  to  the  United  States. 
The  shipment  of  dnchona  bsak  ahnostj^uUed 
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m  1915  over  that  of  the  prece<Ung  year  (84 
tons  to  46  tons). 

The  Bolivian  market  is  difficult  to  cater  to, 
because  the  demand  for  most  classes  of  manu- 
factured goods  is  limited,  the  country  diflicult 
to  travel  through  and  the  expenses  relatively 
heavy.  The  municipalities  are  accustomed  to 
tax  heavily,  by  means  of  a  licensing  system,  all 
traveling  salesmen.  So  most  salesmen  in  Bo- 
livia carry  a  relatively  large  line  of  ^oods  in 
order  that  the  small  sales  in  each  line  may 
sum  up  a  respectable  totzd. 

The  imports  of  Bolivia  in  1914  were,  in 
part:  Live  animals,  $765,170;  food  and  bever- 
ages, $3,803,257;  raw  material  and  articles  par- 
tially manufactured,  $2,097,134;  manufactured 
goods,  $8,106,928;  gold  and  silver  bullion  and 
coins,  $1,250,000;  total,  $15,904,489.  Bolivia  is 
becoming  an  increasingly  good  market  for 
United  States  flour,  lard,  other  slightly  manu- 
factured foods  and  canned  foods. 

In  I9l5  about  two-thirds  of  the  exports  of 
crude  rubber  were  diverted  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York.  A  very  _  considerable  part  of  the 
Bolivian  rubber  which  reached  the  United 
States  was  credited  not  to  its  original  source 
but  to  the  final  port  of  shipment  in  SouUi 
America.  Thus  all  the  Bolivian  rubber  finding 
its  outlet  through  Atlantic  seaports  and 
through  countries  other  than  Bolivia  herself 
lost  its  individuali^  before  reaching  its  final 
destination. 

While  the  United  States  has  been  taking 
by^  far  the  largest  part  of  the  exports  of  Bo- 
livia, she  has  not  followed  this  advantage  up 
and  secured  the  import  trade  which  ou^t  to 
go  to  the  country  taking  the  raw  products. 
After  the  Germans  withdrew  in  1914  there 
was  no  organized  attempt  to  get  their  trade, 
which  was  worth  $8,00^000  annually. 

Bolivia  issues  an  official  commercial  code 
(*C6digo  de  Comercio')  and  a  *Reglamento 
General  de  Aduanas'^  (*Customs_House  Regu- 
lations'), which  furnish  information  invaluable 
to  the  house  doing  business  with  the  country 
and  to  the  commercial  traveler^  entering  Boliv- 
ian territory.  The  increase  in  the  national 
revenues  during  the  same  decade  was  230  per 
cent.  Valuable  information  in  rewrd  to  for- 
eign commerce  will  be  found  in  ^Exporting  to 
Latin  America,'  by  E.  R  Filsinger  (New  Yoik 
1916)  and  ^Proceedings  of  the  First  Pan 
American  Financial  Conference^  (Washington 
1915). 

Mitring. — ^Tungsten  ores  averagit^  70  per 
cent  sold  in  La  Paz  for  600  bolivianos  ($23338 
at  normal  exchange)  per  quintal  of  100  pounds ; 
and  vanadium  and  molybdenum  are  added  to 
the  list  of  mineral  assets.  In  the  'Monografia 
dc  la  Indnstria  Mincra,'  which  President  Villa- 
zon  caused  to  be  published,  there  were  re^^s- 
tered,  besides  enormous  tracts  of  argentiferous 
deposits,  tin  mines  numberit^  126;  copper,  42; 

fold,  72;  wolfram,  16;  and  bismndi.  3.  The 
uture  prosperity  of  BoUvia  dep^ds  upon 
capital  and  ample  facilities  for  smelting  (espe- 
cially the  tin  ores)  near  the  mines.  Oruro  is 
the  centre  of  the  mining  industry.  Lack  of 
water  power  and  inadequate  transportation 
facilities  are  the  chief  factors  hindering  de- 
vetopment  on  a  larger  scala  Many  mines  send 
their  products  to  the  nearest  tailways  hy 
llamas,  whidi  cany  but  100  pounds  and  can 
be  successfully  handled  only  by  Indians.  A 


few  mines  have  hydro-electric  plants.  OH 
fields  near  Santa  Cruz  are  being  worked  at  a 
profit  by  the  Socicdad  Petrolifcra  de  Bolivia, 
a  corporation  controlled  largely  by  Cliilean 
capital. 

Bolivia  is  the  second  largest  producer  of 
tin  in  the  world  and  only  a  fraction  oE  her  tin 
ores  is  being  worked,  and  most  of  the  mines 
that  are  being  explrated  lack  modem  machin- 
ery. The  steady  advance  in  the  price  of  tin 
in  1915,  1916  and  1917  tended  ^greatly  to  in- 
crease the  output  which  was  considerably  larger 
in  the  latter  two  years  than  in  1915.  The  law 
of  17  Jan.  1914  did  away  with  the  25  per  cent 
export  duty  on  non-concentrated  copper  ores 
and  exportation  rose  from  4,794  metric  tons 
in  1914  to  17,945  tons  in  1915;  and  this  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  concentrated 
ores*  expor^tion  increased  from  3,874  metric 
tons  in  1914  to  5,868  tons  the  following  year. 
Of  the  17,945  tons  of  non-concentrated  ores 
exported  in  I9IS,  over  13,777  went  to  the  United 
States  and  4,000  tons  to  Great  Britain,  while 
the_  concentrated  ores  were  nearly  evenly 
divided  ^between  these  two  countries.  The 
total  exportation  of  23,813  tons  of  copper  was 
thejargest,  up  to  that  date,  in  the  history  of 
Bolivian  mining.  Tungsten  has  also  shown  a 
stea^  increase  in  output.  In  1914  the  export 
was  276  tons  while  in  19IS  it  was  over  792,  of 
which  436  tons  went  to  the  United  States  and 
357  tons  to  Great  Britain.  In  1914  the  exports 
of  antimony  from  BoUvia  were  only  186  tons; 
but  this  had  increased  to  17,923  metric  tons  in 
I9I6,  the  greater  part  of  which  went  to  Great 
Britain.  The  einrartation  of  Bolivian  bismudi 
and  lead  showea  a  very  considend>le  Increase 
from  year  to  year  from  1914-17.  Of  the  total 
exportation  of  82,459  tons  of  fine  silver  ex- 
ported from  Bolivia  in  1915,  the  United  States 
took  47220  tons  and  Great  Britain  35,182  tons. 
In  the  7  years  1910-17  the  output  of  silver  in 
Bolivia  declined  75  per  cent.  A  very  consid- 
erable decline  also  took  place  in  exports. 
Zinc  reached  its  hi^est  output  in  1910, 
when  llj897  metric  tons  were  enrarted.  In 
1915  lead  exports  amotmted  to  only  IM  tons. 
Yet  the  country  is  spedally  rich  in  zinc  de- 
^sits.  Almost  all  the  minerals  exported  from 
Bolivia  contain  small  quantities  of  gold,  yet 
only  393  pounds  of  gold  were  exported  from 
the  country  In  1915.  An  export-  duty  of  $20  a 
Idlo  tends  to  keep  the  gold  at  home. 

Bolivian  tin  carries  certain  peculiar  imimri- 
ties  which  have  made  it  very  difficult  to  refine 
by  ordinary  methods.  TTie  high  cost  of  fuel 
has  rendered  impossible  smelting  at  the  mines 
and  the  tin  has  been  shipped  to  foreign  coun- 
tries with  generally  not  less  than  25  per  cent 
impurities  which  had  to  be  transported  for 
long  distances  over  land  and  then  by  sea.  In 
1917  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company  announced  that  it  had  £soovered  an 
electrolytic  process  for  the  refimng  of  Boliv- 
ian tin.  By  this  method  a  metal  as  pure  as 
that  produced  anywhere  can  be  obtained  at  or 
near  the  mines  where  there  is  plenty  of  water 
for  the  production  of  electric  motor  power. 
This  promises  to  give  a  still  greater  impetus  to 
the  mining  of  Bolivian  tin,  which,  m  1917, 
stood  second  on  the  list  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  tin.  Tin  is  already  the  backbone  of  the 
industrial  life  and  the  system  of  public  finances 
in  Bolivia  and  the  foundation  on  which  all  the 
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foreign  trade  of  the  country  has  been  devel- 
oped of  late  years,  and  the  increased  exporta- 
tion of  tin  to  the  United  States  from  1914  to 
1917  is  in  line  with  the  increasing  interest  of 
the  latter  country  in  the  hermit  republic. 

Bolivia  has  already  begun  the  manufacture 
of  shoes  by  machinery  under  an  almost  pro- 
hibitive import  doty  on  foreign  shoes;  but  the 
shoe  business  is  growing  rapidly  and  either 
more  native  factories  wfll  have  to  be  estab- 
lished or  shoes  will  have  to  be  imported.  Con- 
sult Pan-American  Union;  'Bolivia*  (Wash- 
ington 1916) ;  the  BoUviaa  *llemoriaP ; 
Walle's  'BoUvia.> 

Banking  and  Finance.— The  ^rindpal 
hanks  are:  Banco  de  la  Naci6n  Boliviana  (al- 
ready mentioned),  Banco  MercantiL  Banco 
Naaonal  de  Bolivia  and  the  Banco  Francisco 
Argandona.  A  gold  reserve  of  40  per  cent  is 
required  by  law.  Under  an  act  recently  passed 
relating  to  the  organization  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Bolivian  Nation,  above  mentioned^  the  said 
bank  has  been  granted  the  exclusive  ri^t  to 
issue  notes,  the  Nactonal  de  Bolivia,  Mercantil 
and  Francisco  Argandona  banks  haWng  been 
deprived  of  such  nght.  and  directed  to  redeem 
the  notes  issued  *by  diem  within  five  terms  of 
six  months  each,  beginning  1  Jan.  1913.  The 
only  foreign  baiue  established  in  Bolivia  is  the 
Banco  Alemdn  Transatlanttco  —  the  German 
bank.  The  annual  dividends  declared  by  the 
banks  vary  between  10  and'20  per  cent  Four 
institutions  doing  business  in  the  country  con- 
fine thdr  operations  to  loans  on  real  estate, 
against  which  they  issue  mortgage  bonds. 
They  arc:  Cridito  Hipotecario  de  Bolivia, 
Banco  Hipotecario  Nacional,  Banco  H^Kite* 
cario  Garantizador  de  Valores  and  ih?  Banco 
Hipotecario  Mercantil. 

All  banks  are  fximpelled  ^  by  bw  to  issue 
half-yeariy  statements  of  didr  profit  and  toss. 
The  three  principal  baidcs,  at  the  close  of  I916v 
showed  profits  for  the  six  months  preceding 
as  follows:  Banco  de  la  Nacita,  $520,025 ; 
Banco  Nacional.  $116,6[^,  and  the  BwKO  Ar- 
gandofia  $44,86a 

Under  a  law  passed  by  the  Bolivian  Con- 
gress on  27  Oct.  1916.  the  banks  of  Bolivia 
advanced  to  the  government  the  um  of  ^96300 
steriiiw  ($469^600).  the  amount  advanced  by 
cadi  bank  being  in  proportion  to  its  authorizea 
capital.  The  purpose  of  this  loan  was  to  assist 
the  government  to  meet  its  mternal  obligations, 
and  espedally  to  meet  the  interest  due  on  its 
foreign  debt.  The  amount  was  to  be  refunded 
to  the  banks  not  later  than  31  Dec  1916.  The 
31st  having  been  a  holiday,  4  Jan.  1917 
was  the  first  day  i^on  which  payment  could 
be  made  to  the  banks.  On  that  day  the  National 
Treasury  of  Bolivia  transferred  to  the  credit 
of  the  banks  the  sum  of  1,206,250  bolivianos, 
which  was  the  full  amount  due.  The  amounts 
advanced  by  the  four  banks  participating  in  the 
loan  were:  Banco  de  la  Naci6n  Boliviana, 
i4S,800  ($222,875);  Banco  Mer<:antil,  £22.500 
($109,500) ;  Banco  Nacional.  £18,800  ($91,475)  ; 
Banco,  Ar^ndofia,  £9,400  ($45,750). 

According  to  a  memorial  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  the  public  debt  of  Bolivia  on  30  Tune 
1916  totaled  53,211,355  bolivianos  ($20,715,180 
at  exchange  of  $a3893)— 36,340,595  bolivianos 
<$14.147,395)  as  external  debt  and  16370760 
bolivianos  (|6,567,78S)  as  internal  debt.  The 
foreign  debt  is  made  up  of  the  following  items: 


Morgan  loan,  existing  balance,  5,124,929  boliv- 
ianos ($1,995,135) ;  French  loan  of  1910,  exist- 
ing balance,  17,486,750  bolivianos  ($6,807,590) ; 
French  loan  of  1913,  existing  balance,  !2,ll7,- 
250  bolivianos  ($4,717,245) ;  value  of  warrants 
issued  in  favor  of  the  bankers  of  the  1910  loan, 
337,500  bolivianos  ($131,390) ;  National  City 
Bank  loan,  1,274,166. bolivianos  ($496,035). 

Referring  to  this  last-named  obligation,  the 
Minister  of  Finance  gives  account  of  the  im- 
portant operation  effected  by  the  government, 
which,  talcing  advantage  of  the  hieh  rate  of 
international  exchange,  transferred  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  debt  to  the  Banco  de  la  Nact6n 
Boliviana.  On  1  June  1916,  the  latter  institu- 
tion paid  the  balance  due  the  former,  1,390,000 
bolivianos  ($541,125),  and  the  government  is 
therefore  under  obligation  to  pay  the  Banco 
de  la  Naddn  th«  monthly  sum  of  115,833  boliv- 
ianos ($45,095)  in  currency. 

The  internal  debt  on  30  June  1916  com- 
prised the  following  items :  (^ompensacion  Mili- 
tar  Acre  y  Pacifico,  balance  of  bonds  in  circu- 
laBon,  1,9002200  bolivianos  ($740,525) ;  Acre 
indemnity,  177,600  bolivianos  ($69.140) ;  inter- 
nal debt,  1,419,100  bolivianos  (^52.455);  1914 
bonds,  9,788,000  bolivianos  ($3,810,470);  gokl 
banking  loan.  1,206,250  bolivianos  ($469,590)  ; 
Banco  de  la  Nad6D,  Koening  Bros.,  and  other 
obligations,  1,050.000  bolivianos  ($408,765); 
Banco  de  la  Nacion,  advances  on  customs  war- 
rants: lj27|610  boUvianos  ($5l&840). 

The  national  budget  for  1915  estimated  the 
receipts  at  16^985,000  bolivianos  (say,  $6,607,- 
165)  and  the  expenditures  at  21,453,938  boliv- 
ianos (say,.  $8^345,271.88).  Bolivia  is  ranked 
among  the  gold-standard  countries,  although 
no  gold  has  as  yet  been  actually  coined.  To 
the  theoretical  monetary  unit,  the  boliviano, 
are  assigned  100  centavos  representing  0:63904 
grammes  of  gold  .91666  fine,  or  say  .58579 
grammes  of  fine  gold  (B12.50  to  the  £  sterling). 
Its  par  value  in  terms  of  currency  of  the  United 
States  is  $0.3893,  and  the  value  therefore  of 
$1.00  United  States  currency,  expressed  in 
terms  of  Bolivian  currency,  is  Bs  2.5685.  The 
normal  rate  o£  exchange  in  Bolivia  for  90-day 
drafts  on  London  fiuctuates  around  18}4d.  per 
boliviano.  This  rate  declined  after  1  Aug.  1915 
to  1444d.  per  boliviano,  with  remittances  scarce 
and  (ufficult  to  procure  even  on  that  basis.  The 
quotations  in  Bolivia  for  exchange  on  New 
York  are  more  or  less  nominal,,  even  under 
normal  conditions',  and  vary  from  Bs  2.60  to 
Bs  Z80  per  $1.00  currency  of  the  United  States. 
Cosby,  J.  T^  *Latin  American  Monetary 
Systems  and  Exchange  Conditions,^  New  Vork 
1915. 

Transportation  and  Communication.— A 

plan  of  railway  construction  has  been  adopted, 
the  fundamental  object  of  which  is  to  facilitate 
traffic  toward  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
by_  means  of  branch  lines  radiating  from  the 
principal  railway  system,  the  Antofagasta- 
Oruro-La  Paz  Railway.  The  lines  from  Mol- 
lendo  and  Arica  were  mentioned  above.  One 
of  the  branch  lines,  running  to  Rio  Mulato  and 
Potosi,  has  been  inaugurated.  The  Oruro- 
Cochabamba  branch  is  designed  to  furnish  an 
outlet  for  a  department  in  which  the  soil  is 
most  fertile  and  the  climate  commendable.  The 
Bolivian  government  is  active  in  the  constntn- 
tion  of  railways,  the  establishment  of  automo- 
t»le  routes  and  me  building  of  new  trajl^  lead-  , 
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ing  into  the  vast  agricultural  regions  of  eastern 
Bolivia.  The  labor  supply  of  Bolivia  is  limited 
by  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  life  are  ex- 
tremely difiicult  in  the  regions  where  the  min- 
ing centres  are  located,  due  to  the  high  altitude 
of  these  regions  and  to  the  ariditj^.  which  char- 
acterizes me  highlands  of  BoUvta.  The  inir- 
pose  of  the  govenunent  is  to  afFoi^  easy  com- 
munication with  the  lowlands  of  eastern  Bo- 
livia, and  thus  make  available  a  constant  and 
deiwndable  supply  of  food  to  the  h^lands  in 
vhich  the  mines  are  located. 

The  Atocha-Tupiza  section  of  the  Uyuni- 
Tupiza  Railway  was  all  that  remained  to  be 
constructed  in  1917  of  the  line  to  connect  La 
Paz  with  Buenos  Aires,  of  primary  imi|ortance 
in  the  devdopment  of  commercial,  political  and 
social  solidarity  between  these  two  countries. 
It  is  believed  that  this  route  will  attract  a  great 
deal  of  the  business  at  present  enjoyed  by  the 
Transandine  Railway  connecting  Buenos  Aires 
with  Santiago,  the  Bolivian  route  having  the 
advantage  of  being  open  throughout  the  year. 

A  South  American  periodical  says  that  the 
saving  in  time  by  the  Bolivian  route  in  com- 
parison with  the  Transandine  route  would  be 
two  or  three  days  during  the  summer  months, 
diat  is,  from  September  to  March  or  April ;  but 
in  winter,  when  the  Transandine  road  is  closed 
and  mails  must  go  by  way  of  the  Strait  of 
Magellan,  the  saving  of  time  would  be  about  10 
days.  It  is  also  believed  that  ^s  throuc^ 
Bolivian  route  will  become  an  important  nval 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  since  it  will  offer  quicker 
and  more  direct  transportation  from  Europe 
to  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Madeira-Mamori  Railway  prom- 
ises to  be  even  more  important  than  the  other 
achievements  just  mentioned,  for  diis  line  af- 
fords an  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  by  way  of  the 
Madeira  and  Amazon  rivers^  for  the  forest 
products  of  an  enormous  region. 

Bolivia  forms  a  part  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union.  All  the  lai^e  towns  are  served.  In  the 
interior  the  mail  is  carried  by  postilions.  Capi- 
tals of  departments  and  some  of  the  rural  cen- 
tres of  population  are  touted  by  telegra^  and 
liave  telephone  service.  There  are  31/  post 
offices  with  732  officials.  In  1914,  5,215,501 
ineces  of  postal  matter  were  handled  The  ex- 
tent of  telegraiA  lines,  both  public  and  private, 
is  4,259  miles,  operated  by  216  officers.  Wire- 
less telegraph  stations  are  authorized  at  La  Paz, 
Riberalta  or  Villa  Bella,  Cobija,  Trinidad, 
Santa  Cruz,  Puerto  Su&rez  and  Gran  Chaco. 

In  1917  the  Bolivian  government  authorized 
the  contract  of  two  loans  of  il,OOC^OOO  each  for 
the  comi^etion  of  the  Potosi-Sucre  and  Atodia- 
Tupiza  lines.  The  first  of  these  is  to  connect 
Potosf  with  the  capital,  Sucr&  and  the  second 
to  form  the  last  link  between  La  Paz  and  Bue- 
nos Aires.  The  construction  of  La  Quiaca- 
TujHza  line  was  being  rapidly  pushed  in  1917 
by  French  contractors  and  the  government  had 
in  hand  the  funds  necessary  for  its  completion, 
a  loan  of  £1,000,000  having  been  secured  to 
that  end  in  France  in  1913-  Another  loan  of 
$2,400,000  secured  in  New  York  was  also  being 
used  for  the  construction  of  the  electric  line 
from  La  Paz  to  the  Ytmg^s  provinces,  which 
are  rich  in  forests  and  mineral  wealth,  being 
At  best  gold  regions  of  the  republic.  The 
Ochabamln-Oruro  line,  under  construction  for 


several  years,  was  finished  ^in  1917.  As  the 
plan  of  the  La  Paz-Yungas  line  is  to  surmount 
the  Cordilleras  and  tap  the  tropical  regions,  the 
great  rubber  belt  will  be  given  easy  connection 
with  the  railways  and  the  sea  coast.  Most  of 
these  roads  will  also  be  able  to  supply  cheaper 
timber  to  the  ^eat  stretches  of  timberless  vp- 
lands  where  bncks  are  now  being  used  in  many 
places  for  mining  purposes.  '  Ejctensive  tracts 
of  the  best  agricultural  lands  in  Bolivia  will 
be  opened  up,  through  railway  connection,  with 
the  outside  world,  thus  malang  actual  out  of 
potential  wealth.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these 
efforts  of  the  Bolivian  government,  the  vast 
extent  of  trackless  country  comprising  the 
greater  part  of  its  territory  is  still  without  rail- 
waySt  for  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  coun- 
try makes  their  construction  very  difficult  and 
tlinr  maintenance  still  more  so. 

Three  lines  of  steamers  provided  regular 
passenger  and  freight  service  to  the  ports  of 
Mollendo,  Antofagasta  and  Arica  in  1917. 
These  were  the  Peruvian  Steamship  and  Dock 
Company,  the  South  American  Sttfam^ip  Com- 
pany and  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany. Ntmierous  tramp  steamers  also  call  at 
these  ports.  Owins  to  the  steady  increase  of 
Bolivian,  Peruvian  and  Chilean  trade  from 
1910-17,  a  Japanese,  a  Norwegian  and  a  United 
States  steamship  line  were  being  projected  for 
the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America  in  1917. 
In  this  latter  year  'W.  R.  Grace  and  Comoany 
of  New  York  announced  that  they  were  aoout 
to  establish  a  line  of  new  and  fast  steamers 
between  New  York  and  Catlao,  and  that  they 
expected  to  make  the  trip  in  20  days.  In  1916 
a  Japanese  steamship  line  opened  txp  a  regular 
monthly  service  between  ^apan  ana  west-coast 
ports  o(  South  America,  via  San  Prandsco  and 
several  other  ports  on  the  Pacific  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  smelter  at  Tacoma  by  the  Ameri- 
can Smelting  and  Refiniiw  Company  called  into 
being  shipment  facilities  tor  the  transportation 
of  ores  from  South  America  with  return  car- 
goes of  goods  from  the  north. 

Army. —  Military  service  is  compulsory,  by 
the  law  of  15  Dec.  1915,  upon  all  males  between 
19  and  50  years  of  age.  About  one  year  is 
required  to  be  spent  in  the  ranks  before  reach- 
ing the  age  of  25;  from  this  latter  age  to  30 
the  *ordinary  reserve*  claims  the  Bolivian,  after 
which  he  passes  to  the  'extraordinary  reserve* 
for  10  years,  spending  the  last  10  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Territorial  Guard.  The  per- 
manent Bolivian  army  consists  of  four  infantry 
regiments  of  500  men  each,  one  cavalry  regi- 
ment 500  strong^  one  mountain  artillery  regi- 
ment (300).  one  field  artillery  regiment  (300). 
one  of  four  batteries  (Schnrider-Canet),  one 
machine-gun  re^ment  (ISO) ;  a  total,  includ- 
ing officers  and  privates,  of  4.000.  The  Boliv- 
ian model  of  the  Mauser  rifie  of  1898  is  the 
arm  of  the  infantry.  The  «Colnmna3,»  bodies 
of  men  of  from  100  to  200,  guard  the  chief 
towns  of  each  department,  and  these,  supple- 
mented by  other  forces  of  300  each  for  garri- 
soning the  northwest,  soudiwest,  north  and 
east,  tmdce  a  very  considerable  hothr,  wldch  is 
continually  flucttiating  but  is  capable  pf  bang 
expanded  to  battalions  when  necessary.  The 
army  (active  and  first  reserve,  which  numbers 
over  50,000)  is  trained  by  European  officers. 
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Mauuok  Wilcox. 

BOLKHOV,  bol-kiyf',  Russia,  capital  of 
a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  government 
of  Orel,  on  the  Nugra,  200  miles  from  Mos- 
cow. It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  and  is  chiefly 
built  of  wood.  It  has  manufactures  of  leather, 
glue,  soap,  etc.,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
hemp,  hemp-oil  and  tallow,  amounting  to  more 
than  $800,000  annually.  Its  harbor  is  at  Knito- 
gotye,  a  village  on  the  Oka  River  12  miles 
away.   Pop.  about  27,00a 

BOLL  (from  the  Saxon  bolla,  a  bowl),  an 
old  Scotch  measure  for  com,  varying  in  dif- 
ferent districts  and  for  different  articles.  A 
boll  of  wheat  or  beans  was  equal  to  four  bush- 
els, a  boll  of  oats  to  six  bushels.  A  boll  of 
canvas  measures  35  yards.  The  boll  is  still 
used  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  but  is  no  longer 
legally  recognized.  It  is  also  used  in  the  north- 
em  counties  of  England  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

BOLL  WEEVIL,  Mexican.  One  of  the 
most  consiHCuous  and  harmful  Is  the  cotton 
boll  weeviC  Antkonomus  grandis.  It  is  about 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  long  and  may  be  differ- 
entiated from  related  species  by  the  fact  that 
the  tibiae  of  the  first  pair  of  legs  are  provided 
with  two  small  spines.  Immediately  after 
transforming  from  the  pupal  state  the  color  is 
reddish  but  some  time  after  cmer«nce  the  color 
becomes  considerably  darker.  The  grub-like 
larvK  are  consideraiuy  longer  than  the  adult^ 
strongly  curved,  white  wtth  pale  yellowish 
heads.  The  e^  are  deposited  in  punctures 
made  by  means  of  the  beak  of  the  female  weevil 
in  the  buds  (called  squares)  and  bolls.  The 
larvae  devour  the  interior.  Infested  squares 
practically  invariably  fall  to  the  ground  but 
bolls  always  remain  attached  to  the  plant.  In 
the  case  of  the  squares,  of  course,  the  fruit  is 
ruined. 

jLater,  as  the  bolls  fonn,  the  weevils  attack 
them  also  and  lay  eggs  in  them,  smd  the  lanrse 
develop  tn  the  interior  just  as  with  the  squares. 
There  is  a  constant  succession  of  generations 


frt»n  early  spring  imtil  frost,  Uie  weevils  be- 
coming continually  more  numerous  as  well  as 
both  me  larvae  and  pupae.  A  single  female  will 
lay  her  eg^s  for  a  considerable  number  of 
days,  so  that  by  July  there  is  an  inextricable 
confusion  of  generations,  and  the  insect  may  be 
found  in  the  field  in  all  stages  at  the  same 
time.  As  stated,  the  bolls  do  not  drop  off  as 
the  squares  Ap,  but  gradtuUly  become  discolored, 
and  by  the  time  the  larva  beccmies  full  grown 
generally  crack  open  at  the  tip.  While  the 
square  usuadly  contains  but  a  single  larva,  as 
many  as  12  have  been  found  in  a  full  grown 
boll.  However,  the  hatching  of  onl^  a  single 
larva  in  a  boU  results  in  the  destrucuon  of  the 
boll  to  such  an  extent  that  the  fibre  is  useless, 
Where  no  serious  frost  occurs  in  December  alL 
or  nearly  all,  of  the  insects  reach  maturity  and 
enter  hibernating  quarters,  although  larvas  have 
been  found  as  late  even  as  January. 

The  weevil,  so  far  as  known,  originated 
somewhere  in  Central  America.  In  alt  proba- 
bility it  has  been  in  Mexico  for  hundreds  of 
years.^  During  the  season  1892-93  it  crossed 
over  into  Texas  somewhere  near  Brownsville, 
and  in  1894  it  was  noticed  in  the  cotton  fields 
around  San  Di^,  Alice  and  Beeinlle.  Since 
that  date  to  the  present  time  it  has  spread  over 
new  territory,  averagii^  annually  more  than 
20,000  square  miles.  It  now  infests  9  of  the 
13  cotton  States  in  an  area  estimated  at  480,940 
square  miles.  In  Texas  the  weevil  area  is 
estimated  at  182,600  square  miles,  which  is  69 
per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  State.  In  the 
other  States  the  territory  infested  is  as  follows : 
Louisiana,  40,800  square  miles,  or  84  per  cent 
of  the  total  area:  in  Oklahoma,  41,200  square 
miles,  or  nearly  59  per  cent  of  the  total  area ;  in 
Mississippi,  46,340  square  miles,  or  98per  cent 
of  the  total  area;  in  Alabama,  49,100  square 
miles,  or  94  per  cent  of  the  total  area ;  in 
Georgia,  44,400  square  miles,  or  75  per  cent  of 
the  total  area.  Besides,  it  has  infested  the 
whole  of  the  cotton  producing  section  of 
Florida  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  cotton  coun- 
ties of  Tennessee.  The  spread  of  the  weevil 
into  new  territory  in  1916,  estimated  at  71^00 
square  miles,  was  second  only  in  extent  to  the 
infestation  of  1915  which  was  far  greater  than 
in  any  other  year  of  the  weevil's  history. 

The  total  loss  in  the  production  of  cotton 
in  the  United  States  caused  by  the  weevil  has 
been  estimated  as  in  excess  of  10,000.000  bale^ 
which,  at  a  value  of  only  $50  per  bale — not 
counting  the  seed — represents  a  loss  of  $500^* 
000,000.  This  estimate  covers  only  the  loss 
incurred  in  area  planted  to  cotton  and  not  the 
total  production  due  to  the  pest  In  many 
localities  the  appearance  of  the  weevil  has  re- 
sulted in  the  abandonment,  at  least  in  ijart,  of 
cotton  growing  by  many  farmers,  ^^ch  in- 
directly would  account  for  an  additional  reduc- 
tion of  millions  of  bales.  On  account  of  the 
destructive  effects  of  the  boll  weevil  many 
farmers  have  abandoned  entirely  any  attempt 
to  produce  cotton,  or  have  materially  reduced 
the  acreage  formerly  devoted  to  this  crop. 
This  has  deprived  the  majority  of  farm  laborers 
of  employment  and  resulted  in  their  emigration 
to  other  places.  In  some  counties  as  much  as 
65  per  cent  of  the  adult  farm  latxirers  have 
moved  to  other  sections.  It  is  claimed  that 
because  of  this  condition  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, even  should  the  boll  weevil  leave  tiie 
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territory  at  once,  to  make  a  nofmal  crop  of 
cotton  £or  a  number  of  years.  As  the  weevi! 
has  now  spread  eastward  almost  to  the 
Savannah  River,  there  is  tittle  doubt  that  it  will 
make  its  appearance  in  South  Carolina  in  1918. 
Efforts  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  weevil 
have  been  unavailing,  but  an  effective  method 
of  mitigating  its  damage  has  been  perfected. 
The  methods  of  destroying  or  controlling 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  the  removal  of  the  plants  from  the  fields  in 
the  fall  when  there  is.  no.  prospect  of  any  more 
fruit  being  allowed  to  mature;  early  planting, 
the  use  of  early  maturing  vancties,  the  appli- 
cation of  fcrtifizers  and  intensive  cultivation. 
See  also  Cotton  Insects;  Weevil. 

BOLLAN,  William,  lawyer:  b.  England; 
d.  Massachusetts  1776.  In  1740  he  setUed  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  married  a  daughter  of  Gover- 
nor Shirley  in  1743,  and  became  advocate^gen- 
eral.  .  In  1745  he  was  sent  to  London  as  the 
colony's  ,^ent,  a  post  of  great  responsibility 
and  requinng  considerable  ability  in  the  holder. 
After  three  years  of  negotiatmg  he  secured 
from  the  English  government  the  repayment 
of  £183,649  advanced  by  Massachusetts  for 
the  Cape  Breton  expedition.  In  1769  he 
secured  and  sent  over  to  Massachusetts  33  let- 
ters of  Governor  Bernard  and  General  Gage, 
denouncing  and  calumniating  the  colonists.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  politicar  tracts  and  pamph- 
lets favoring  conciliation  with  the  colonists. 
Among  them  were  *The  Mutual  Interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  American  Colonies  Con- 
sidered' ;  'Continued  Corruption  of  Standing 
Armies* ;  <The  Free  Briton's  Memorial,  in  De- 
fense of  the  Right  of  Election* ;  'Importance 
of  the  Colonies  of  North  America  and  the 
Interests  of  Great  Britain  witii  Regard  to 
Them  Considered* ;  'Petition  to  the  King  in 
Council,  26  Jan,  1774,  with  Illustrations  In- 
tended to  Promote  the  Harmony  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Her  Colonies' ;  'The  Importance  of 
Cape  Breton  Illustrated,*  etc. 

B0LLANDIST8,  a  society  of  Jesuits 
which  published,  under  the  title  'Acta  Sancto- 
mm,'  the  well-known  collection  of  the  lives 
of  uie  saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
They  received  this  name  from  John  Bolland 
(died  1665),  who  edited  the  first  five  volumes 
from  materials  already  accumulated  by  Hert- 
bert  Rosweyd,  a  Flemish  Jesuit,  whose  collec- 
tions were  entrusted  to  Bolland  at  his  death  in 
1629.  On  the  abolition  of  the  society  of  Jesuits 
in  1773,  it  was  removed  to  the  monasteiy  of 
Caudenberg,  in  Brussels.  The  abolition  ot  thtt 
monasteries  by  Joseph  II  brought  about  its 
dissolutioa  A  new  assodatioa  was  formed 
in  1837  under  the  patronage  of  the  Belgian 
government,  and  by  it  the  publiotion  of  the 
great  work  was  continued 

BOLLER,  Alfred  l^ncoast,  American  en- 
rineer:  b.  Philadelphia,  23  Feb.  1840;  d.  10 
Dec.  1912.  A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Renssdaer  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  he  was  in  practice  in  New  York 
city  for  over  50  years  as  a  consulting  engineer, 
especially  for  bridge  construction.  Central 
bridge  and  viaducts  over  the  Harlem  River, 
New  York  city,  the  Duluth  and  Superior  Inter- 
state bridge,  uie  Albany  and  Greenbush  bridge 
over  the  Hudson,  the  Thames  River  Shore 
Line  bridge  at  New  London,  Conn.,  are  the 
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chief  of  his  works,  and  he  also  acted  as  ad- 
vising engineer  to  the  Wabash  Railroad,  Ac 
New  York  City  and  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Company.  He  was  author  of  <A  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  Iron  High- 
way Bridges*  (3d  ed,  1876),  and  'The  Thames 
River  Bridge*  1890. 

BOLLBS,  bdlz,  Albert  Sidney.  American 
lawyer,  financial  expert  and  author:  b.  Mont- 
ville.  Conn.,  8  March  1846.  After  admission 
to  the  Connecticut  bar  and  election  1870  as 
judge  of  the  Probate  Court,  he  became  editor 
of  The  Bulletin  (Norwidi).  The  Bankers' 
Magazine,  professor  of  mercantile  law  and 
tanking  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
eig^t  years  was  chief  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistiqs,  and  later  lec- 
turer at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  at 
Haverford  College.  He  is  the  author  ot 
'Finandal  History  of  the  United  States  from 
1774  to  1789*  (1879)  ;  id.,  from  1789  to  1860 
(1883);  id.,  from  1860  to  1865  (1886);  'The 
Conflict  between  Labor  and  Capital'  (1876); 
'Industrial  History  of  the  United  States* 
(1878);  'Pracdcaf  Banking*  (1884);  'The 
History  of  Pennsylvania*  (1899);  'American 
Finance*  (1901) ;  'The  Modem  Law  of  Bank- 
ing >  (2  vols..  1902). 

BOLLBS,  Frank,  author:  b.  Winchester, 
Mass.,  31  Oct  1856;  d  C^amhridge,  Mass..  10 
Jan.  1894.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1882,  and  while  there  founded  and 
became  first  president  of  what  is  now  the  Har- 
vard Co-operative  Association.  He  was  an  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  BosKm  Advertiser-  until 
diosen  secretary  of  Harvard  University  in  1886. 
That  office  he  nude  thorot^^y  human  to  the 
great  gain  of  both  students  and  faculty.  He 
was  in  the  truest  sense  the  students'  friend,  and 
he  endeared  himself  to  hundreds^  especially  the 
diffident  ones  and  those  of  limited  means,  b^ 
many  acts  of  helpfulness.  In  a  series  of  judi- 
cious and  clear  pamphlets  he  set  forth  the  actual 
wodcing  of  Harvard,  its  methods  of  instruction, 
the  scope  of  its  departments,  etc.,  and  did  much 
to  correct  the  impression  that  it  was  a  rich 
man's  college.  He  wrote  three  works  of  excep* 
tional  literal^  merit:  'Land  of  the  Lingering 
Snow,*  sketches  written  on  an  abandoned  fann 
in  the  heart  of  the  White  Mountains;  'At  the 
North  of  Bear  Camp  Water' ;  and  'From 
Blomidon  to  Smoky,  and  Other  Paper.*  In 
his  descriptions  of  nature  and  scenery  he  is 
absolutely  impersonal,  and  impartial  as  a 
sdentist;  he  never  moralizes  or  indulges  in 
sentiment  . 

BOLLEY,  Henry  Luke,  American  botan- 
ist and  pathologist:  b.  Manchester,  Ind,  1  Felx 
18^  He  became  instructor  and  biological  as- 
ustant  in  Purdue  University,  his  abna  mater, 
and  in  1888-90  was  assistant  botatust  of  the 
Indiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
After  1890  he  was  professor  of  botany  and 
zoology  at  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  botanist  and  plant  pathologist  of  the 
government  experiment  station,  North  Dakota. 
Author  of  the  North  Dakota  Pure  Seed  Law  of 
1908,  he  became  seed  commissioner  of  the  State 
in  1909.  His  researches  into  plant  diseases, 
notably  potato  scab,  grain  smut  and  flax*wilt 
with  remedies  and  preventives,  have  been  of 
incalculable  value  to  American  agricultures 
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BOLLMAN,  Brie,  attrettCurer :  b.  Hoya, 
Hanover,  1769;  A  Jamaica,  W.  I.,  9  Dec  1*21. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Getting,  practised 
some  time  in  Karlsruhe  and  was  a  piiysician  at 
Paris  durii^  the  Revolution,  aooompwicd  the 
refugee  Count  Narbonne  to  Londcm  in  1792. 
In  Londim  he  fell  in  with  L^ly^ToUendid,  who 
induced  him  to  go  to  Austria  and  endeavor  to 
find  out  where  General  Lafayette  was  k^t  in 
cMifinement.  To  further  this  end  he  then  es- 
tablished practice  in  Vienna.  Finding  it  to  be 
Olmutz,  he  joined  an  American  named  Francis 
K.  Hngcr  in  rescuuig  him.  Communicating 
with  the  prieoner  thro^li  the  priscm  surgeont 
the  two  Ml  apon  Lafayette's  guards  wlifle  he 
was  taking  exercise  in  a  carriage,  and  sae- 
ceeded  in  getting  htm  away  on  a  horse; 
hut  he  rode  in  die  wrong  directioa  and 
was  recaptured.  Bollman  escaped  to  Prussia, 
bot  was  tianded  over  to  the  Austrian  author- 
ities by  wbom  he  was  imprisoned  nearly 
a  year  in  Austria,  &en  rdeased  on  con- 
dition of  leaving  the  countrj^  He  came 
to  America,  was  in  Phjladclpia  for  years, 
^en  imncd  Burros  oonsiuracy  in  1806  and  was 
his  agent  in  New  Orleans;  was  apprehended 
and  committed  for  treasca  in  1807,  but  dis- 
charged for  lack  of  evidence.  In  1814  he  re- 
turned to  Europe,  finally  settling  in  London: 
He  published  'FaragTaiAs  on  Banks^  (2d  ed, 
Philadelphia  1811);  ^Improved  System  of 
Money  Concerns  of  the  Union'  (1816) ; 
^Strictures  on  the  Theories  of  M.  Ricardo.^ 

BOLLMAN'8  CASB,  in  United  Sutes 
law.  Eric  Bollman  (q.v.)  was  committed  on 
probable  suspicion  of  treason,  27  Jan.  1807.  fay 
the  Ctrcnit  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
the  Supreme  Court  was  moved  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  ad  si^jidendum  (the  great  writ 
a^inst  illegal  confinement)  on  the  marshal  to 
bring  him  before  the  court.  Thie  questions 
were  whether  the  court  had  the  initial  power  to 
grant  such  writs,  and  if  so,  whether  it  could 
grant  them  against  committals  by  the  Grcuit 
Court.  John  Marstiall  decided  that  it  had  sudi 
ri^t  both  by  common  law,  as  the  right  of  any 
superior  court  of  record  to  guard  the  liberty 
of  the  citizen,  and  by  express  grant  from  Con- 
gress; and  that  the  allegation  of  treason  was 
immaterial,  as  the  writ  would  be  useless  with- 
out the  power  to  go  behind  the  lower  court's 
action  and  decide  on  the  merits.  WiUiam  Jcdi»- 
son  dissented.  On  the  marshal's  return  it  was 
moved  that  Bollman  be  discharged,  because  no 
place  of  commission  of  the  treasonable  act  was 
cited,  and  because  the  evidence  was  insufficient 
and  the  crime  even  if  proved  did 'not  amoimt  to 
treason.  It  was  decided  tliat  there  must  be  an 
actual  levying  of  war,  not  merely  intent  to  do 
so,  to  constitute  treason,  that  the  endence  at 
best  did  not  even  prove  that,  but  on^  a  culp- 
able attempt  against  a  power  with  wluch  the 
United  States  was  at  peace. 

BpLLWORM,  a  southern  name  for  a 
caterpillar  which  bores  into  cotton  balls.  In 
the  north  it  is  called  'com  worm.*  See  Omon 
Insects, 

BOLO,  the  national  weapon  of  the  Fili- 
IHnos.  The  blade  is  about  18  inches  in  length 
by  nearly  three  inches  in  breadth  at  its  broatfest 
<hmension.  It  tapers  from  the  middle  toward 
die  haft  as  well  as  toward  the  point,  making  it 
strongly  resemble  the  ancient  uiort  sword.  It 
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is  not  double  edged,  however,  btrt  tapers  from 
a  tbidc  back  to  an  extremely  keen  edge.  Hie 
scabbard  of  the  bolo  is  made  of  a.  native  wood 
with  Tou^  outlined  designs  carved  upon  it 
The  whole  woqion  u  modi  mOie  beantiful  in 
mthne  and  more  fonaidable-  than  the  Cobu 
machete. 

BOLO,  PmiL  or  BOLO  PA9HA.  French 
adventitt«r:  h.  librseilles  1871 ;  d.  16  April  191& 
After  a  chedcered  career  which  took  him  to 
Spain.  South  America,  and  again  to  France 
incluaing  two  marriages  and  a  prison  terns,  he 
turned  up  in  ^Switzerland  in  the  beginning  of 

1915.  Here  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
the  former  Khecfive  of  Egypt,  Abbas  Hihni, 
whose  financial  adviser  he  tuid  once  been  and 
irho  had  conferred  dw  title  of  'Pasha*  ttpon 
am.  For  the  next  two  and  a  half  years  Bolo 
disposed  ,  of  large  sums  of  money  and  made 
frequent  trips  to  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland  and 
one  —  in  1916 — to  America.  His  financial  ac- 
tivities meanwhile,  had  aroused  the  suspicions 
of  the  French  authorities  and  an  elaborate 
inrresti^tion  was  mad&  which  resulted  in  his 
arrest  u  S«>tember  1917  on  the  charge  of  bav- 
injs  rccnved  huge  lunu  from  Gennan  sources 
widi  which  to  oomi|»t  or  purchase  Frencli 
newspapers  with  a  view  to  discourage  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  uid  to  .inculcate  a 
desire  for  peace.  He  was  admitted  to  bail  but 
a  close  watch  was  kept  on  his  movements.  His 
re-arrest .  followed  on  29  Sept.  1917  on  the 
presentation  of  additional  evidence  —  this  time 
hy  the  American  authorities,  who  had  been 
asked  by  the, French  government  to  investigate 
Bolo's  activities  during  his  stay  in  America  in 

1916.  At  the  trial,  which  began  in  Paris  on 
4  Feb.  1918,  evidence  was  adduced  showing 
that  Bolo  had  received  all  told  about  $8,000,000 
from  Gennan  sources,  of  which  sum  1,000,000 
francs  ($200,000)  .  had  been  turned  over  to 
Senator  Humbert,  proprietor  of  the  Paris  Jour- 
nal, for  an  interest  in  the  paper.  A  future  of 
the  evidence  was  the  telef^ams  intercepted  by 
the  American  authorities,  m  which  the  former 
Ciennan  Ambassador  to  Washington  informed 
las  government  of  the  possibility  of  influencing 
Pnuice  in  a  pacifist  direction  with  the  aid  of 
an  important  political  personage.  Monseignei-r 
Bolo,  a  prelate  and  elder  brother  of  the  accused 
made  an  impassioned  appeal  to  the  court  ioz  the 
Utter's  acquittal  expressing  the  conviction  that 
his  brother  was  insane.  The  trial  ended  ,on  14 
.Feb.  1918v  when  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
^Ity,  and  Bolo  was  sentenced  to  death. .  He 
.was  executed  at  Vincennes.  The  disclosures  of 
Bolo's  activities  also  broufi^t  about  the  arrest 
of  M.  Caillaux,  ex-premier  of  France,  and 
several  French  editors  on  charges  of  treason- 
able commerce  with  the  enemy. 

BOLOGNA,  Oiovaoni  di,  sculptor  and 
architect:  b.  Doum,  in  Flanders,  about  4524;  d. 
Florence  1606.  At  an  early  ^  he  wekit  to 
Rome,  where  he  passed  two  years  in  studying 
tile  mastorfuecet  oi.  art.  Going  to  Florencev  he 
was  attracted  by  the  works  of  Mlchelaiwido, 
and  determined  to  pass  Ac  rest  of  bis  life  tSere. 
He  rapidly  rose  to  die  foremost  rank  amoAg 
sculptors,  and  few  artists  were  chaif^ed  with  the 
execntion  of  so  many  and  such  inqurtant 
works.  His  surname  of  Bologna  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  celebrated  fountain  in 
that  dty,  designed       htf»elf«  of  vi^^'tbe 
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crowning  colossal  fif^re  of  K^une  is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  modern  city.  His  fine 
stattie  of  Duke  Ferdinand  is  s^d  to  have  in- 
spired Browning's  poem,  *The  Statue  and  the 
Bust*  Biograidiies  by  De  Bouchard,  *Jean  de 
BoIogne>  (l^filan  1906):  Desjanlins,  <Vie  et 
ceuvre  de  Jean  Boulogne*  (Paris  190i). 

BOLOGNA,  b6-I6rnya,  Italy  (anciently 
Bondmea),  capitiU  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Reno  and  Savetia,  190  miles 
nordt<northwest  of  Rom&,  Bologna  is  five  or 
six  miles  in  circumference,  and^s  surrounded 
by  an  unfortified  wall  of  brick.  It  is  an  arch- 
bisho|iric,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  appeal  in  the 
first  mstance,  and  of  commerce.  It  has  ex- 
tensive manufactures  of  lUk  goods,  velvet, 
artificial  flowers,  linen,  glass,  leather  and  ma- 
chinery. Good  rail  communications  greatly 
furUier  the  city's  trade,  which  is  veiy  larg<e. 
The  town  consists  of  four  quarters,  the 
older  poorly,  and  the  modem  handsomely 
built.  There  are  colonnades  along  the  sides  of 
the  streets  affording  shade  and  shelter  to  the 
foot-passengers.  Bologna  was  long  renowned 
for  Its  university,  founded,  accormng  to  tra- 
dition, by  Theodosius  (he  Younger  in  425,  but 
moi-e  probably  not  till  1088,  v^ich.  in  the  cen- 
turies of  barbarism,  spread  the  lig^t  of  knowl- 
edge over  all  Europe.  It  once  had  10,000 
students,  but  the  number  is  now  about  1,500 
only.  Here  the  famous  Imerius  tau^^t  the  civil 
law  in  the  11th  century,  and  students  were  at- 
tracted from  eveiy  quarter.  Several  learned, 
ladies  have  at  difierent  times  been  professors 
h^ere,  such  as  Laura  Bassi,  professor  of  matfae> 
matics  and  natural  philosophy,  and  Matilda 
Tambroni,  professor  of  Grtfdt  and  the  prede- 
cessor of  Ae  famous  Cardinal  Mezzofanti.  The 
university  formerly  possessed  so  much  influence 
that  even  the  coins  of  the  city  bore  its  motto  — 
Bononia^docet  ('Bologna  teaches*).  The  law 
school  enjoyed  the  greatest  fame.  Its  teachers 
luid  the  reputation  of  inctdcating  principles 
favorable  to  despotism,  and  were  consequentbr 
rewarded  by  the  favor  of  die  emperors,  and  of 
the  Italian  sovereigns.  Every  new  discovei?  in 
science  and  the  arts  found  a  welcome,  and  here 
Galvani  (fiscovered  galvanism  (1789).  The 
medical  school  is  celebrated  for  having  intro- 
duced the  public  dissection  of  human  bodies, 
and  the  scientific,  journals  prove  that  the  love 
of  investigation  is  still  awake  in  Bologna.  The 
university,  indeed  still  efljoys  an  excellent  repu- 
tation, and  is  well  provided  with  scientific  cot- 
lections,  the  anatomical  collection  being  espe- 
cially extensive.  It  possesses  in  all  five  facul- 
ties. The  university  library  numbers  about 
170,000  volumes,  with  6.000  manuscripts.  Since 
1803  the  university  builaings  have  consisted  of 
what  was  formerly  the  Palazzo  CcQeai.  The 
oritpnal  university  building  now  accommodates 
the  public  library,  of  some  200,000  v<^umes.  The 
dty  has  a  picture-gallery  (in  the  Accadania 
delle  Belle  Arte)  and  a  museiun  of  ardueolos^ 
cal  and  other  objects.  In  the  16th  century  the 
famous  painters  and  sculptors,  Carracd,  Gnido 
Reni,  E>omeQidiino  and  Albani,  founded  a 
school,  to  which  their  works  have  given  great 
reputation.  There  were,  even  as  early  as  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries,  great  painters  in 
Bologna.  Francesco  Francia  was  famous  in  the 
iSth  and  early  part  of  the  16th  csntuiy.  The 


dty  picture-gsdlery  is  ridi  in  the  works  of  duse 
and  other  artists,  the  gem  of  the  whole  being 
Rat^biaers  Saint  Cedlia. 

The  chief  square  of  the  dty,  Ptaxza  Vittorio 
Emanude,  formerly  the  Piazza  Maggiore,  with 
the  Piazza  del  Nettuno  at  ri^^t  angles,  is 
adorned  by  several  venerable  buildings;  among 
them  are  the  Palazzo  Communale  (or  Del 
Govemo),  which  contains  some  mafl[nificent 
halls,  adorned  wi^  statues  and  paintings; 
Palazzo  del  Podesti  (dating  from  1201),  now 
the  town  hall,  chiefly  remariciUe  as  having  been 
the  prison  of  •Enavs,  King  of  Sardinia,  and  son 
of  the  Emperor  FrederidE  II.  wbo  wu  cap- 
tured and  kept  here  by  the  Bolognese  for  more 
than  20  years,  till  his  death ;  and  the  church  or 
basilica  of  Saint  Petronio,  with  its  unfinished 
front  and  the  meridian  of  Cassini  drawn  uptm  a 
copper  plate  in  the  floor.  Among  the  hundred 
other  churches,  the  following  are  .distinguished : 
Saint  Pietro  (the  catliedral),  Saint  Salvatore^ 
Saint  Domenico  (containing  the  tomb  of  tfie 
saint  )^  Saint  Giovanni  in  Uonte,  Saint  Giacomo 
Maegiorc,  all  possessed  of  rich  treasures  of  art, 
anoSaint  Steirfiano,  consisting  of  seven  dif- 
ferent churches,  and  partly  dating  from  the  IDA 
century.  The  palaces  are  numerous,  and  were 
formerly  enriched  with  numerous  and  valuable 
works  of  art.  Many  of  these  have  now  dis- 
Mpeared,  though  frescoes  and  other  internal 
decorations  still  remsdn.  The  admired  fountain 
of  the  Ptazxa  del  Nettnno  is  adorned  with  a 
Neptune  in  bronze  by  John  of  Bologna;  in  the 
Piazza  Vittorio  Emanttele  is  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  11.  The  leaning  tow- 
ers, D^li  Asinelli,  and  Garisenda,  dating  from 
the  12th  century,  are  among  the  most  remarb- 
able  objects  in  Bologna.  The  former  is  square 
and  of  massive  bridcwork,  built  in  three  por- 
tions, and  diminishing  in  diameter  to  the  top. 
Its  he^t  is  321  fee^  and  its  indination  from 
the  perpendicular  four  feet  The  (jarisenda  is 
163  feet  hi^  and  inclines  about  10  feet 
Bol(^a  is  famous  for  macaroni,  sausage, 
fiquenrs  and  preserved  fruits.  The  pilgrima^ 
to  the  Madonna  di  S.  Luca,  whose  churdi  is 
tittutted  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  three 
miles  distant  from  Bologna,  and  to  which  an 
arcade  of  640  arches  leads,  annually  attracts  a 
sreat  numt>er  of  people  from  alt  ^rts  of  Italy. 
This  and  other  places  in  the  environs  may  be 
reached  by  steam  tramway. 

Bologna  was  founded  1^  the  Etruscans  under 
the  name  of  Felsina,  before  At  foundation  of 
Rome.  In  189  B.C  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony, 
and  called  Bononia.  On  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  it  was  taken  1^  the  Longobards,  then  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Pranks,  and  was 
made  a  free  dtjr  by  Charlemagne.  In  the  12th 
and  13th  centunes  it  was  one  of  the  most  flour' 
ishing  of  the  Italian  republics;  but  the'  feuds 
between  the  dHferent  parties  of  the  nobles  dis- 
turbed the  stable  government  of  die  dty,  and 
led  to  its  submission  to  die  papal  see,  and  incor- 
poration in  the  states  of  the  Church,  in  1506. 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  throw  off  the 
papal  authority,  one  of  which,  in  1831,  was  for  a 
time  successful.  In  1849  the  Austrians  obtuned 
possession  of  Bologna,  and  made  it  the  head- 
quarters of  their  2d  Italian  Corps.  *In  1860 
Bologna  was  by  popular  vote  anne^nd  to  the 
dominions  of  King  Victor  Emmanud.  Pop. 
172,6a&. 
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BOLOGNA,  Unmrtfty  of.  Sec  BctofiNA. 

BOLOONA  PHIAL,  a  small  flask  of  un- 
annealed  gjass,  which  flies  into  pieces  when  its 
surface  is  scratched  by  a  hard  body  or  a  sharp* 
ened  txxly  dropped  into  it.  It  is  pret;ared  by 
the  glass-maker  as  a  test  of  the  condition  of  a 
pot  of  metal  before  he  fadiions  it  into  bottles 
or  glasses. 

BOLOGNA  STONE,  or  BOLOGNA 
PHOSPHORUS.   See  Bauuu  and  Babite. 

BOLOGNBSE  (bd-ld-nyez)  SCHOOL. 
De^te  a  culture  dating  from  the  Etruscan 
period,  and  an  interest  which  led  Uartial  to 
refer  to  the  dty  in  the  1st  century  b.c  as 
*'Cuha  Bononia,'  we  do  not  find  a  school  of 
artists  at  Bologna  until  late  in  the  Renaissance^ 
and  then  —  as  the  great  eclectics  —  tbey  are  the 
least  significant  of  the  major  groups  of  Italian 
painters.  Before  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, such  men  as  Nicoli  Pisano,  Jacopo  delta 
Querda  and  finally  certain  Ferrarese  artists 
had  been  smnmonea  to  Bologna  when  work  of 
importance  was  to  be  done.  But  the  influence 
they  had  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  about 
native  production,  or  rather  the  Bolognese  did 
not  ofter  the  material  for  the  derelopment  of 
great  artists.  Even  the  workshops  where 
marqueterie  was  produced  and  for  which  the 
dty  was  famous  were  directed  by  foreigners. 
Jacopo  Raiboldini,  called  II  Francia  (1450- 
1517),  was  the  first  real  master  of  Bolognese 
jE»inting,  the  first  who  extended  the  art  of  the 
dty  beyond  its  borders  —  instead  of  importing 
it  from  without.  Franda  had  many  pupils, - 
among  them  Timoteo  Viti,  who  became  the 
teacher  of  Raphael.  Another  Bolognese  name 
connected  with  that  master  is  Marc-Antonio 
Raimondi,  the  engraver.  A  second  Bolognese 
school  was  founded  by  Ludivico-Carracd 
(1557-1619),  his  cousin  Agostino  (1557-1602) 
and  the  latter's  brother  Annibale  (1560-1609), 
the  best  of  the  family.  This  school  was  a 
reaction  against  the  Mannerists  of  the  16th 
centuiy,  whidi  imitated,  in  a  meaningless  man- 
ner,  the  form  of  Michelangelo  and  Raphael. 
The  Edectic  school  of  Bolo^a  was  the  mother 
of  modern  schools  of  design.  Its  program 
was  to  unite  the  best  points  of  the  principal 
schools  of  the  Italian  Renaissance:  Michel- 
angelo's fonn,  Titian's  color,  Correggio's  light 
and  shade  and  Raphael's  symmetry  and  grace. 
The  result  of  such  training  was  a  certain 
tecbnical  skill,  but  a  lack  of  originality.  The 
school  also  placed  weight  upon  ^e  study  of 
nature,  espeoalty  from  the  nnde,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  Naturalists,  by  whom 
it  was  much  influenced.  From  mdr  school 
went  forth  Guido  Reni,  Domenichino  and 
Guerdno.  _  Tlirough  tiiem  something  of  thfc 
great  tradition  of  Italian  painting  was  carried 
on  when  all  else  in  the  peninsula,  save  a  few 
latter-da^  Venetian^  had  ceased  to  live  Color 
fades  with  these  bter  men,  however,  form 
becomes  academic  and  thev  mark  the  end  of 
Italian  art.  The  best  modem  treatise  on  the 
Bolognese  schools  is  *Die  Malerschule  von 
Bologna,'  in  Dohme,  'Kunst  und  Kunstler 
ItaHens>  (Vol.  Ill,  Leipzig  1879).  _ConsuIt 
also  Bolognini-Amorini,  'Vite  dei  pittori  ed 
artefici  Bolognesi^  (Bologna  1843). 

BOLOMETER  («ray-measurer*),  an  in- 
strument invented  by  S.  P.  Langley,  secretary 
of  the  SmiduQniaB  InstitatiQnf  fta'.Aett^Mg 


and  measuring  small  quantities  of  radiant  heat. 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  balanced  Wheat- 
stone's  bridge,  one  of  whose  arms  is  fonned 
by  a  thin  strip  of  platinum  f<^,  Uadcened  to 
fadlitate  the  absorption  of  h«t  Tbe  bridge 
being  in  equilibrium,  with  no  current  pasung 
through  the  galvanometer,  a  ra>;  of  radiant 
heat  falling  upon  the  platinum  strip  warms  it 
slightly,  thereby  increasing  its  electric  resist- 
ance destroying  the  balance  6f  the  bridge  and 
causmg  an  electric  current  to  flow  through  the 
galvanometer.   By  comparing  the  current  so 

Eroduced  with  that  produced  by  a  source  of 
^  eat,  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  of  which 
is  known,  an  estmiate  may  be  formed  of  the 
(juantity  of  heat  received  from  the  body  under 
investigation.  The  instrument  is  so  delicate 
that  it  can  detect  a  change  of  temperature,  in 
the  platinum  strip,  amounting  to  less  than  the 
hundredth-thousandth  part  of  a  degree,  Fah- 
renheit Professor  Langley  considers  that  it  is 
also  capable  of  measuring  small  quantities  of 
radiant  heat  with  an  error  of  not  more  than  1 
per  cent  Far  more  accurate  results  than  this, 
however,  have  more  recently  been  obtained,  par- 
ticularly by  C.  V.  Boys  with  the  •Radio-micro- 
meter," and  by  E.  F.  Nichols.  The  device  of 
the  former  was  sufficiently  sensitive  to  measure 
tfie  K^t  recdved  from  a  standard  candle  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  while  the  latter 
pfaysidst  succeeded  in  measuring  such  extraor- 
dinarily small  amounts  of  heat  as  would  he 
received  from  a  standard  candle  8  or  10  miles  ■ 
distant  It  was  by  the  latter  olserver  that  the 
heat  recdve4  from  certain  of  the  stars  was 
directly  measured  for  the  first  time. 

The  bolometer  was  first  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  distribution  of  heat 
m  tte  solar  spectrum,  and  it  has  yielded  mwih 
valuable  information  on  this  subject,  especially 
in  the  infra-red  regions,  where  Frautmofer  lines 
exist  although  they  are  invisible  to  the  eye  and 
can  only  be  photographed  with  difficulty.  For 
more  ^tended  descriptions  of  the  iostrtmient, 
consult  ^Proceedings' of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sdenoes  (1881,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  342)  ; 
also  ^Annals'  of  the  Astnwbyacal  Observa- 
tory of  the  Smithsoman  Institution  ( 1900 
Vol  I). 

BOLOR  TAGH.  b^-lor'  tag,  also  BIL- 
AUR,  or  BELUT  TAGH»  a  mountain  ran^ 
formerly  imagined  to  exist  in  central  Asia 
between  eastern  and  western  Turkestan,  as  the 
axis  of  the  continent.  At  that  point  however, 
tliere  is  really  a  lofty  tablerijand  called  the 
Pamir. 

BOLSAS,  a  rrver  of  Mexico,  vMch,  after 
flowiAg  west,  enters  the  Padfic  Ocean,  225 
miles  southwest  of  Mexico  City. 

feOLSEC,  bdl-sSc,  Jirftme  Hermis, 
French  writer :  b.  early  in  the  16th  century ;  d. 
!585.  He  became  first  a  (^rmelite  monk,  but 
subsequently  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation.,  After  retiring  to  Ital^,  and  be- 
coming resident  at  Ferrara,  he  marned,  began 
:the  sttldy  of  medldne,  and  afterward  set  up 
as  a  physician  near  Geneva,  where  he  insin- 
uated himself  into  the  good  graces  of  Calvin. 
A  quarrel  afterward  took  place,  occasioned,  it 
As  said,  1^  the'  opposition  of  Bolsee  to  the  doc- 
trine, of  predestmatioti.  It  resulted  in  h^s 
linprisonmeot  and.  ultimate  banishment  from 
(Geneva.    He  was  driven  later  on  fnjm  Lati- 
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sanne  through  the  influence  of  Beza.  He  lat- 
terly returned  to  France,  and  having  formally 
abjured  Protestantism,  settled  as  a  physician  in 
Lyons.  He  acquired  considerable  notoriety  by 
At  -violence  of  nis  philippics  against  Calvin  and 
Besa,  in  which  in  tibe  writing  of  thdr  lives  he 
has  raked  together  and  puUished  all  sorts  of 
scandal. 

BOLSBNA.  I)fil-5&'n9,  Italv,  town  on  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  56  miles  north-north- 
west of  Rome,  In  the  immediate  vicinity  stood 
the  ancient  Volsinium,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  Etrascan  cities.  Some  remains  of  its 
temples,  including  several  granite  colimins,  are 
still  in  existence.  The  lake  of  Bolsena,  wfaidi 
is  supposed  to  fill  an  ancient  crater,  esihales  a 
deadly  malaria  during  the  summer  season.  It 
is  about  nine  miles  long,  seven  miles  broad  and 
285  feet  deep.  The  shores  are  formed  by  finely 
wooded  huls,  presenting  much  beautiful 
scenery ;  it  has  two  small  islands,  called  Mar- 
tana  and  Bisentina,  believed  once  to  have  been 
floating.  These  islands  were  favorite  retreats 
of  the  famous  pontiflF,  hat  X.  The  Gothic 
Queen,  Amalasuntlia,  was  exiled  to  Martana 
and  afterward  murdered  there  by  Theodahad, 
her  husband  The  lake  disdbarges  its  surplus 
waters  into  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Marta 
River. 

BOLSHBVIKI.  See  UUxihausts. 

B0L80NS,  wide  flat  plains  in  south- 
western United  States  and  in  Mexico,  which 
are  built  in  intermontane  valleys  by  the  wash 
from  adjacent  mountains.  There  are  usually 
no  permanent  streams  and  no  drainage  to  the 
sea  in  these  arid  regions,  and  all  the  debris 
washed  down  from  Oie  heights  lodges  in  the 
nearest  low  place.  Bolson  deposits  usually 
consist  of  roi^ly  stratified  sand,  gravel  ana 
clay.  Sometimes  the  lowest  part  of  the  plain 
is  occupied  part  of  the  year  hy  a  lake  in  which 
mud  and  salt  accumulate.  As  the  lake  dries 
up,  broad  mud  flats  are  formed  which  crack 
into  polygonal  blocks,  as  drying  goes  on.  Such 
lakes  are  called  Playa  lakes,  and  the  flftts  are 
Playas.  They  are  very  common  in  many  parts 
of  the  arid  west 

BOLSWARD,  bol'svart,  Holland,  town  in 
the  province  of  Friedand,  15  miles  southwest 
of  Leeuwarden,  at  the  'junctitm  of  several 
canals,  and  intersected  by  canals  crossed  by 
numerous  bridges.  The  parish  church  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  and  finest  in  Friesland.  The 
trade  of  Bolsward  consists  chiefly  in  cattle, 
cheese  and  butter.  Bricks  and  pottery  are 
among  the  chief  manufactures  of  the  town, 
which  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  member  of  the 
Hanseatic  League.   Pop.  7,500- 

BOLSWBRT,  bdl'sv2rt,  Boetiiu  Adam, 
called  Bolswert  after  his  native  place  in  Fries- 
land,  Dutch  engraver:  b.  about  1580;  d.  1634. 
He  was  the  audior  of  many  valuable  oigiav- 
ings  after  designs  of  Bloemaert  and  Rubens. 
His  younger  brother,  Schettius  Adam,  rose  to 
higher  fame  in  the  same  art,  especially  distin- 
guishing himself  by  his  prints  after  some  of 
the  best  works  of  Rubens  and  Vandjdte.  Both 
brothers  practised  their  art  at  Antwerp. 

BOLT  COURT,  an  alley  in  London,  off 
Fleet  street,  near  Saint  Bride's  Church,  in 
which  Cbbbett  and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  lived 
for  some  years. 


BOLT.ROFSS,  ropes  used  to  streng^en 
the  sails  of  a  ship,  the  edges  of  the  sails  b^ng 
sewn  to  them.  Those  on  the'  sides  are  called 
leech-ropes,  the  othets  head  and  loot  ropes. 

BOLTI,  or  BULTfiB,  an  edible  chichlid 
fish  of  the  Nile, 

BOLTING-CLOTH,  a  closely  woven 
fabric  generally  of  silk;  used  for  uftittg  flour. 
See  FLotnt 

BOLTON,  Benjamfai  Mttde,  American 
bacteriolytic  ^cdftHst:  b.  Ridmund  Va.,  7 
April  1857.  His  early  studies  mt  the  Universily 
of  Virginia,  South  Carolina  College,  were 
broadened  fay  subeequent  courses  at  Heidel- 
berg Gottingen  and  Berlin.  He  worked  as 
assistant  at  Johns  Hopkins  for  two  years,  in 
1888  was  appointed  professor  at  South  Carolina 
College,  in  1889  director  of  tiie  bactcrioloBical 
dmartment  of  Hoaa^aad  La^ratory,  and  in 
1892  associate  at  Johns  Hopldns.  He  became 
director  of  the  Board  of  Health,  FhiladelphfiL 
in  1895,  professor  at  the  University  of  Hissonn 
in  1896^  and  from  1897  was  expert  in  exjfoi- 
mental  therapeutics  at  the  Bureau  of  Anunal 
Industry,  Washington.  Widely  known  for  his 
experimental  work  in  bacteriology  and  medi- 
cine, he  is  author  of  numerous  buUeCins  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  of  *Tbe  Bacteritdy- 
tic  Power  of  me  Blood  Serum  of  Hoes' 
(1907);  and  <Hygiaiic  Water  Supplies  Tor 
Parms>  (1906). 

BOLTON,  Charles  Knowlea,  American 

S>et  and  miscellaneous  writer:  b.  Qeveland, 
bio,  14  Nov.  1867.  He  received  his  education 
at  Harvard  from  which  be  was  graduated  in 
1890.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  librarian  at 
Brookline  and  has  been  librarian  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  Ubrary  f  r<un  1898,  He  is  the  author 
of  works  on  library  administration,  on  Ameri- 
can collections  and  American  libraries  generally. 
He  has  written  'Gossiping  Guide  to  Harvard' ; 
tSaskia.  the  Wife  of  Rembrandt*  (1893)  ;  <The 
Wooing  of  Martha  Pitkin'  (1894) ;  'Love 
Story  of  Ursula  Wolcott>  (I89S) ;  <The 
Private  Soldier  Under  Washington>  (1902); 
'Brookline,  History  of  a  Favored  Town' 
1897).  He  edited  <The  Athenaeum  Centenaiy' 
1907);  <The  American  Library  History' 
1911). 

BOLTON,  Henij  Carribr^ton,  American 
scientific  writer:  b.  New  York  1843;  d.  Wash- 
ington. O.  C,  17  Nov.  1901  He  was  graduated 
at  (jolumbia  University  and  studied  abroad: 
became  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural 
science  at  Trinity  Collegia  Hartford,  Coim.  In 
1900  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Chemical 
Society  of  Washington,  D.  C.  He  wrote  *The 
Counting-Out  Rhymes  of  C^ldren,  a  Study  in 
Folk-Lore>  (1888);  'Uteratureof  Mangariese'; 
^Students'  Guide  in  Qtiantitattve  A^lysis*; 
^Tht  Evolution  of  the  Thermometer,  1592- 
174d>  (1900). 

BOLTON.  Sarah  Knowles.  American 
author:  b.  Farmington,  Ojnn.,  15  Sept  1841;  A 
Oeveland  Ohio,  21  Feb.  1916.  ^e  succes- 
sively held  the  positions  of  associate  editor 
of  the  Congregationalist,  assistant  corresgond- 
ing  secretary  of  the  National  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  and  vice-president  of 
the  American  Humane  Education  Society.  She 
is  the  author  of  a  number  of  booksL  including: 
<Girl8  Who  Became  Ftoou9>  (1886)  ;  'Famous 
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Ameiicu)  Autbora*  (1887) :  ^Famous  Ameri- 
can  Sucesmen'  (1688);  <  Famous  Types  of 
WDniaiihood>  (1882);  <The  Inevitable  and 
Other  Poeiiu>  (1895);  'Our  Devoted  Frimd, 
the  Dos>  (1901);  *How  Success  is  Wo&> 
(1884);  'Funoua  Givers  tnd  Their  Gifts' 
(1896) :  <MciBe>rial  Sketch  oi  Chartei  E.  Bol- 
ton' (1907),  etc 

BOLTON,  B«r«h  Little,  American  poet: 
b.  N«wport,  Ky.,  IS  Dec  1815;  d.  Indianaiwlis, 
4  Aug.  1893.  She  is  known  for  her  patriotic 
and  war  poems,  including  ^Paddle  Your  Own 
Canoe*;  *Left  on  the  Battlefield,'  etc.  Her 
collected  ^Poems'  appeared  in  1865  and  1886^ 

BOLTON,  or  BOLTON-LE-MOORS. 
England,  manufacturing  town  of  Lancashire, 
10  miles  northwest  from  Manchester.  It  con- 
sists mainly  of  two  divisions.  Great  Bolton  and 
Little  Bolton,  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
river  Croat  The  older  portion  of  the  two  con- 
tains many  narrow  and  irregular  streets  but  by 
far  the  largerportion  of  the  town  is  modem. 
About  $2,500,000  has  been  recently  expended  in 
street  improvements.  The  finest  of  the  public 
edifices  is  the  town  haU,  in  the  Grecian  style, 
with  a  tower  220  feet  bif^  fronting  a  spacious 
square,  and  erected  at  an  expense  of  about 
$!,000,000.  Among  other  public  butlditu:s  are 
one  of  the  finest  market  halls  in  England,  cost- 
ing, with  its  approaches,  nearly  $500,000;  a 
church  institute;  a  temperance  hall;  commodi- 
ous baths;  savings  bank;  two  theatres;  two 
technical  schools;  a  post-office,  gas  offices. 
County  Court,  infirmary  and  children's  hospital ; 
orphanages ;  (Hiadwick  and  Mere  Hall 
museums  J  board  schools;  poor-law  offices,  etc. 
The  religious  edifices  are  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  of  fine  architectural  appearance.  Fore- 
most among  these  is  Saint  Peter's  parish 
church,  a  modem  cruciform  building  in  the 
Decorated  style,  with  a  tower  at  the  western 
end  150  feet  high.  The  schools  are  numerous 
and  well  attended^  and,  under  the  school  board, 
education  is  rapidly  improving.  There  is  a 
free  grammar  school,  founded  in  1641.  The 
Bolton  Free  Public  libraries  (six  m  number) 
contain  over  93,000  volumes.  There  are  now 
four  parks  and  three  recreation  grounds  be- 
longing to  the  town.  In  manufacturing  indus- 
try Bolton  is  surpassed  by  few  places  in  the 
kingnlom,  the  cotton  manufacture  being  its 
staple.  It  contains  some  of  the  largest  and 
finest  cotton  mills  in  the  world.  In  the  town 
itself  there  are  some  ^  factories,  of  which 
nearir  140  are  cotton  mifls  and  establishments 
for  we  weaving  of  cotton  fabrics.  The  yams 
spun  in  Bolton  are  generally  fine,  and  a  great 
variety  of  fancy  goods  is  produced,  besides 
plain  calicoes.  Bleaching  is  also  carried  on  to 
a  great  extent,  there  being  over  20  bleaching 
grounds,  some  of  them  very  large.  There  are 
also  several  large  etqiineering  works,  iron 
voiks,  soap  factories,  employing  a  great  many 
hands.  Besides  these  there  are  collieries,  paper 
mills,  foundries,  chemical  works  and  various 
otfier  works.  Bolton  is  of  considerable 
antiquity,  having  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
market  tOTrn  in  1256.  It  returns  two  members 
to  Parliament.  Bolton  has  a  long  history  as 
an  industrial  dty.  In  1337  Flemish  immigrants 
est^bliihed  woolen  manufactures,  and  in  the 
1/ui  century  the  arrival  of  French  Ht^enots 
gave  a  freui  impetus  to  this  industry.  About 


17^  velvets  were  first  made  here,  Aricwri^t 
and  Crompton,  whose  inventions  revolutioniiud 
the  textile  industry,  were  natives  of  Bolton. 
Tbey  met  with  considerable  oroositioii  at  first 
but  the  results  vere  ben^dal  to  Bolton's  pre- 
eminence as  a  centre  of  the  textile  induistiy. 
Bolton  was  a  pioneer  in  municipal  enterprise, 
having  a  municipally  owned  water  plant  in  1847. 
At  present  the  gas  works,  street  railways,  elec- 
tric plant  are  owned  by  the  city,  which  also 
operates  markets,  ice  houses,  etc.  There  is  S 
sewage  farm  operated  for  the  utilization  of  tiie 
sewage.  It  was  incorporated  in  183^  and  be- 
came a  county  borougAi  in  1888.   Pop.  180,855. 

BOLTON  ABBEY,  a  famous  EngUsh  Ab^ 
bey  in  Yorkshire  in  a  highly  picturesque  district 
on  the  river  Wharfe,  six  miles  east  of  Skipton, 
and  21  miles  northwest  of  Leeds.  Founded  for 
Augustinian  canons  about  1150,  it  has  been  cele- 
brated by  Wordswortti  in  *The  White  Doe  of 
Rylstone'>  and  *The  Force  of  Prayer.'  The 
eastern  end  is  a  ruin,  but  the  nave  is  utilized 
for  the  purposes  of  a  parish  church.  It  is  the 
property  of  the  Dolce  of  Devonshire,  one  of 
whose  seats,  Bolton  Hall,  is  in  the  immediate 
vidmty. 

BOLTZBCANN,  bolts'min,  Ludwig,  Aus- 
trian scientist  and  physicist:  b.  Vienna  l844;  d. 
there  1906.  He  became  widely  known  for  hia 
valuable  work  on  physical  problems,  thenno- 
dynamics,  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  etc  A 
student  in  Vienna,  Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  his 
subsequent  appointments  were  professor  of 
physico-mathematics.  University  of  Gratz  1869; 
mathematics^  Vienna  1873:  cnair  of  experi- 
mental physics,  Gratz  ISJt:  tiieoretical  physics, 
Munich  1^.  Vienna  !89fL  Leipzig  1900,  Vienna 
again  J9Q2.  His  publisned  wntings  include 
'Voriestmgen  iiber  Maxwell's  Theorie  der 
ElAtrizitit  und  des  Lichts'  (2  vols.,  1891-93) | 
*Vorlesungen  fiber  Kinetische  Gasmeorie^  (2 
vols.,  1896-98)  ;  *Voriesungen  iiber  die  Prinzipe 
der  Mechanik*  (2  vols.,  ia>7-1904) ;  <Populare 
Schriften>  (1905). 

.BOLUWAYO.   See  BuLAWAva 

BOLYAI,    b6Vy6-i,    Farkas  (German 

Wolfgang  Bolvai),  a  Hungarian  mathema- 
tician: b.  B6lya  1775;  d.  1856.  He  obtained  hia 
early  education  in  &igc(L.  Kiauscnberg  and 
Jena^  and  for  three  years  (1796-99^  stu£ed  at 
Gottingen,  where  he  became  intimate  with 
Gauss  (q.v.).  He  later  became  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  Reformed  College  of  Maros- 
Vasarhely,  a  position  which  he  emciently  held 
for  47  years.  He  made  several  attempts  to 
prove  Euclid's  postulate  of  parallelism,  but  it 
remained  to  his  son  to  estabnsh  non-Euclidean 
geometry  as  a  science  in  its  own  right  His 
chief  work  ^[published  in  two  volumes  in  1832- 
33)  was  entitled  *TenUimen  j'uventutem  studio- 
sam  m  elementa  matheseos  Punt  .  .  .  in- 
troducendl*  Over  his  grave  he  wished  that  an 
apple  tree  should  be  o»nted,  to  commemorate 
the  three  a^tples  — of  Eve,  of  Paris  and  of 
Newton. 

BOLYAI,  J&ioa  (German  Johanit 
BoLYAi) :  b.  1802;  d.  1860.  A  Hungarian 
mathematician,  the  son  of  the  above.  He  was 
very  precocious,  and  finished  the  Latin  school 
at  die  age  of  12.  He'  became  an  officer  of  engi- 
neers, and  was  distinguished  as  a  mathematician, 
a  Tiolinist  and  a  swordsman.   He  is  famous 
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aa  one  of  the  discoverers  of  non-Euclidean 
geometry,  whicli  he  treated  in  a  little  26  page 
appendix  to  the  *Tectamen>  of  his  father, 
called  <The  Science  Absolute  of  Space*  (tr.  by 
G.  B.  Halsted.  Austin,  Tex.,  1891).  Hii  wotfc 
remained  afanost  unknown  until  R.  Baltzos  of 
C^sen  called  attention  to  it  in  18^. 

BOLZANO,  bd(-tsa'-no.  Bernhard,  Bohe- 
mian Roman  (^thoUc  theologian  and  philoso- 
pher: b.  Prague,  5  Oct  1781;  4  18  Dec.  184a 
From  1805  to  1320  he  was  professor  and  chap- 
Iain  at  the  Universi^  of  Prague,  but  was  ac- 
cused of  insidiously  instilling  into  the  minds  of 
the  students  the  heresies  of  Schetling  and 
Hegel,  and  was  dismissed  from  his  ofhce.  He 
left  many  writings,  of  which  his  'Wissen- 
schaftslehT«>  (1842)  is  the  most  important 
Consult  *Aatobi(^raphy>  (1875). 

BOMA,  locally  Mboua,  Belgian  Kongo, 
river  port,  capital  of  the  colony,  on  the  Kongo, 
60  miles  from  its  mouth.  Dutch,  Portuguese, 
French  and  British  traders  established  factories 
here  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  when  it  was 
a  commercial  centre  for  the  slave  trade  of  the 
lower  Kongo.  Its  modern  development  dates 
from  the  protectorate  established  in  1884  by  the 
International  Association  of  die  Kongo.  Sea- 
going vessels  ascend  the  river  to  Boma  which 
has  regular  steamship  communication  with 
Antwerp  and  a  large  shipping  trade  in  bananas. 
The  town  consists  of  a  residential  section  con- 
taining the  government  buildings  and  a  business 
section.  An  American  consul-general  has  re- 
sided here  since  1906.   Fop.  about  5,000. 

BOMARSUND,  bd^mar-soond,  a  narrow 
channel  between  the'  islands  of  Aland  and 
Vardo,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
The  Russian  fortifications  to  the  Harbor  of 
Bomarsund  were  destroyed  by  the  British  and 
French  fleets  during  the  war  of  1854.  The 
diannels  leading  up  to  Bomarsund  were 
blockaded  and  the  Russian  commander,  Gcih 
eral  Boctisco,  was  compelled  to  surrender  on  16 
August,  the  allies  continuing  to  occupy  the 
island  until  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the 
whole  of  the  fortification  was  blown  up.  Under 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1856)  the  fortress  was 
not  to  be  rebuilt. 

BOMB,  a  hollow  box,  basket  or  shell,  filled 
with  gunpowder,  or  other  explosive  set  off  by 
means  of  a  time-fuse  or  other  device.  For- 
merly the  term  applied  only  to  the  spherical 
shells  thrown  by  a  mortar,  but  with  the  use  of 
aircraft  in  war  the  missiles  dropped  from  them 
are  called  bombs;  and  the  name  is  also  applied 
to  hand  grenades  and  the  larger  grenades 
thrown  by  catapults  and  trench  mortars.  The 
term  is  also  used  to  designate  the  infernal 
machines  contrived  by  common  criminals  to 
accomplish  murder  and  destruction  of  property. 
The  last  named  are  penerally  an  improvised 
shell  of  gas  or  water  pipe  filled  with  explosives, 
and  encased  in  a  box  so  arranged  that  when 
the  lid  Is  lifted  the  diarge  is  fired.  More 
elaborate  bombs  of  this  sort  have  clock-work 
machinery  which  can  be  set  to  fire  the  btmib  at 
any  dedaed  time. 

The  bombs  used  by  aircraft  are  of  five 
hT>es :  ( 1 )  Heavy  explosive  bombs  —  for 
destroying  or  damaging  large  structures,  like 
dockjrards  and  ships,  munition  "dumps,*  and 
factories,   railway  stations,   etc.;    (2)  hand 


^enades  —  for  attacking  troops  in  masses,  as 
m  camp  or  on  the  march;  (3)  incendiary 
bombs— for  starting  fires  in  oil-yards,  store- 
houses or  airship  sheds;  (4)  aeral  bombs  — 
wfaidi  have  mechanism  to  chai^  their  direc- 
tion from  vertical  to  horixontal  after  they  have 
fallen  a  short  distance— for  attacks  upon  air- 
ships and  balloons ;  (5)  poison  gas  bombs  ~  for 
attack  upon  trenches  and  troop  masses. 

In  the  British  air  service  the  Marten-Hale 
bombs  have  been  most  largely  used.  They  are 
of  two  types,  shrapnel  and  ni^-explosive.  The 
first  is  loaded  with  321  to  340  steel  balls,  which 
with  the  fragments  of  the  encasing  shell  pro- 
duce about  1,000  missiles  effective  over  a  space 
about  100  feet  square.  Its  eicploding  charge  is 
4  pounds  2J4  ounces  of  trinitrotoluol.  The 
second  carries  6  pounds  3J4  ounces  of  the  same 
explosive,  and  wei^s  about  20  pounds  in  all. 
It  produces  an  enormous  shattering  effect  if 
dropped  from  above  200  feet  —  a  fall  of  that 
distance  being  reqtiired  to  bring  tfie  primer 
(by  revolving  vanes)  within  actijiff  distance 
of  the  charge.  These  bombs  are  pear-«haped, 
dropping  with  the  lame  end  down.  To  the 
upper  end  is  attached  a  streamer  of  some 
textile  material  which  steadies  the  bomb  in 
falling.  In  order  to  overcome  the  tendency  to 
bury  Itself  in  the  earth  before  exploding,  when 
dropped  from  a  ^eat  height  a  small  parachute 
is  attached.  This  is  sufficient  to  modify  the 
speed,  and  also-  checks  the  forward  trend  im- 
parted by  the  flying  plane,  so  that  it  drops 
almost  vertically  after  release  except  for  the 
windage.  Incendiary  bombs,  as  used  by  the 
German  air  fleet,  consist  of  an  outer  skin  wound 
about  with  tarred  ro^,  forming  a  chamber  in 
which  is  packed  resin,  clippings  of  celluloid 
and  similar  combustible  material,  surrounding 
a  central  charge  of  thermit  An  igniter  sets  oft 
the  thermit  waich  burtis  fiercely.  In  some  of 
the  incendiary  bombs  dropped  in  London, 
which  failed  to  explode,  was  found  amorphous 
phosphorus,  which  womd  not  only_  spread  fire, 
but  also  produce  a  cloud  of  asphyxiating  fumes 
which  would  prevent  the  near  approach  of  any 
one  attempting  to  extinguish  the  fire. 

Poison  gas  bombs,  to  be  effective  in  pro- 
ducii^  either  asph^xi?  or  death  must  nec- 
essarily be  filled  with  a  gas  at  least  twice  as 
heavy  as  air,  as  othenvise  the  gas  would  he 
too  quickly  diffused  into  the  atmosphere. 
CHiief  among  the  heavy  gases  is  the  vapor  of 
bromine,  5.53  times  heavier  than  air.  The 
effect  of  bromine  is  to  produce  at  first  spasms 
of  the  glottis,  with  asphyxiation  rapidly  fol- 
lowing. It  is  believed  that  the  a^hyxiating 
bombs  in  use  by  the  German  aircraft  in  the 
European  War  were  filled  with  liquid  bromine, 
which  was  scattered  upon  the  bursting  of  the 
bomhs.  Other  gases  which  may  have  been  used 
are  phosgene,  3.49  times  as  heavy  as  air;  nitro- 

fen  tetroxide  (nitrous  acid),  3.17  times  as 
eavy  as  air,  dilorine  and  sulphur  dioxide, 
respectively  2.45  and  2.21  times  heavier  than 
air.  The  effects  of  all  these  _  gases  are_  the 
same,  with  the  additional  certainty  of  poison- 
ing of  the  wound  if  made  with  a  phosphorus 
bearing  bomb.  See  AuHumnoH;  (^khaoe; 
Projectiles. 

BOMB  LANCE,  a  harpoon  used  in  whale 
fishing  which  carries  a  charge  of  explosive  ma- 
terial in  its  head.   In  one  form  of  Uie  weapon 
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ihm  ftmngement  is  Aat  when  faaiSKMm 
strikes  the  fish,  the  tar.  iriudi  is  fHvotcd 
ofaliqiwiy  in  the  head  of  the  instnimait,  shall 
serve  to  release  a  ntrisg  Bjding  on  the  hammec, 
nUda  tixm  atpioda  me        and  burstaf  the 

BOMBARD.  See  Bombasdheht. 

BOMBARDIER.  onginaUy  an  aitilleiv 
soldier  whose  special  duties  are  connected  with 
the  loading  and  firing  of  shdls,  ^reaades,  etc, 
from  bombards,  mortars  or  howitzers.  Boii> 
hardier  is  now  the  spedal  title  of  a  non-com- 
missioned  officer  in  me  British  artiUeiy  fanldng 
with  a  corporal. 

BOHBARDIER-BBBTLB,  or  ARTII>- 
LSRY-BEBTLB,  an  insect  of  the  g;«nu9 
Brachitnts,  and  family  Carabidtt.  The  head  is 
narrow,  Uie  prothorax  heart-shaped.  Whil« 
certain  other  beetles  have  at  the  etid  of  the 
bo^  two  elands  whidi  secrete  a  malodoreitf 
flnid  which  they  eject  as  a  means  of  def<inse 
uainst  dieir  enemies,  ia  the  bombardiep-bectle 
uus  6uid  or  spfay  appears  to  be  charged  with 
a  gas,  which,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the 
air,  looks  like  smoke,  and  is  ejected  with  an 
explosion  like  that  of  a  miniature  pop-gun. 
This  gas-Hke  vapor  and  detonation  baffles  and 
discomfits  the  pursuer  (most  often  some  other 
|iredatory  beetle)  as  if  bUndins  it  When  be- 
ing capered  they  will  fire  on  this  discharge 
sereraf  times.    Several  of  the  species  {B. 

Svmuins  and  allies)  are  yeUowlsh-red,  with, 
uidi  and  greenish  elytra. 

BOMBARDMENT,  the  act  of  Growing 
bombs  or  shells  into  a  town  or  fortress  for 
incendiary  purposes.  A  bombardment  is  either 
desultory,  when  ships,  field  batteries  or  a 
proportionately  small  number  of^  siege  bat- 
teries throw  shells  into  a  place  in  order  to 
intimidate  the  inhabitants  and  garrison  into  a 
hasty  surrender,  or  for  some  other  purpose;  or 
it  is  regular,  and  then  forms  one  of  the 
methods  of  conducting  the  attack  of  a  forti- 
fied place.  The  attack  by  r^^lar  bombard- 
ment was  first  introduced  by  the  Prussians  in 
their  sieges  in  1815.  after  Waterloo,  of  the 
fortresses  in  the  north  of  France.  The  army 
and  the  Bonapartist  party  being  then  much 
dispirited,  and  the  remainder  of  the  inhabit- 
ants anxiQUsiy  wishing  for  peace,  it  was 
thought  that  the  formalities  of  the  old  me- 
thodical attack  in  this  case  mi^t.be  dispensed 
with,  and  a  short  and  heavy  botntardmefit  sub- 
stituted, whidi  would  create  ftres  and  ex- 
idoaons  of  magazines,  prevent  every  soul  iti 
the  place  from  getting  a  night's  rest  and  thus 
in  a  short  time  compel  a  surrender,  either  by 
the  moral  pressure  of  the  inhabitants  on  the 
commander,  or  by  the  actual  amount  of  dev- 
astation  caused,  and  by  outfatiguing  the  gar- 
rison. The  regular  attack  by  direct  fire  against 
the  defenses,  thot^  proceeded  with,  becuK 
secondary  to  vertical  fire  and  shelling  from 
heayy  howitzers.  In  some  cases  a  desultory 
bombardment  was  sufficient,  in  others  a  regular 
bombardment  had  to  be  resorted  to;  but  in 
every  instance  the  plan  was  successful;  and  it 
is  now  a  maxim  in  the  theory  of  sieges,  that 
to  destroy  the  resources,  and  to  render  unsafe 
the  interior  of  a  fortress  by  vertical  fire,  is  as 
important  (if  not  more  so)  as  the  destruction 
oi  its  mter  defensca  by  direct  and  ricochet 
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firug.  A 'bombardment  will  be  more  effeotivc 
aguQSt  a  fortress  of  midcUing  size  widi  nu- 
merow  mon-militap'  inhabitants,  the  moral  ef- 
fect nxffoik  them  being  one  of  the  means  applied 
to  force  the  commander  to  surrender.  Before 
bombarding  a  town,  it  is  customary  to  give  24 
hours'  notice  thereof,  to  allow  women,  children 
aad  non-combatants  to  leave  it.  Modem  bom- 
bardments have  not  usually  been  j)articularly 
destructive.  During  the  siege  of  Pans,  1870^ 
71.  some- 500  shells  were  thrown  into  the  dty 
duly  the  (vermans,  but  relatively  little  mis- 
diief  was  .accomplished  by  them.  A  similar 
result  was  shown  at  the  bombardment  of  San- 
tiago de  Cuba  by  the  American  forces  tn  189& 
and  also  in  the  long  sieges  of  Ladysmith  and 
Kimberley  in  1899-1900,  .  The  recent  botpbard- 
ments  of  the  European  War  have  taught  vari- 
ous lessons.  The  German  forces  reduced  the 
fortresses  of  Liege,  Naraur,  Maubeuge  and 
Antwerp  by  furious  and  sustained  bombard- 
ments m  which  fortifications  of  the  most 
modem  land  were  rendered' untenable  and  use- 
less; the  damage  to  civilians  and  the  moral 
effects  playing  no  inconsiderable  part  in  hasten- 
ing surrender.  On  the  other  hand  the  British 
and  French  fleets  bombarded  the  forts  of  the- 
Dardanelles  in  an  effort  to  readi  C^anstanti- 
liople.  While  the  bombardment  was  incessant, 
the  deadliest  of  modem  ordnance  and  ex- 
plosives bein^  brought  into  use^  but  little 
damage  was  inflicted  and  little  gamed  from  ^ 
military  viewpoint,  compared  the  expendi- 
ture of  ammunition  and  the  losses  inflicted  by 
the  fire  of  the  heavy  land  batteries,  five  coital 
ships  and  many  lesser  craft  being  destroyed, 
and  other  Beet  units  seriously  damaged. . 

BOMBARDON,  a  large  brass  musical  in- 
strument of  the  sax-horn  kind,  and  the  lowest 
of  these  instruments.  It  is  made  in  more  than 
Mie  size,  and  the  largest  is  generally  of  circular 
form  aad  big  OHHigfa  to  go  around  the  body  of 
the  performer.  It  is  not  capable  of  very  rapid 
execution. 

BOMBASTES  FURIOSO,  a  buriesquo 
opera  by  William  Barnes  Rhodes,  produced  in 
1790  and  intended  as  a  parody  of  'Orlando 
Furioso.*  Its  name  is  that  of  the  principal 
personage,  a  braggart  who  kilts  his  Idng. 
Artaxominous,  for  a  pair  of  jack-boots. 

BOMBAX  (Silk  Cottton  Tree),  a  genui 
of  So  tropical  trees  of  the  family  Bombacacea, 
with  digitate  leaves  and  large  scarlet  or  white 
axillary  flowers.  B.  ceiba,  the  five-leaved  silk 
cotton  tree,  attains  a  great  height  in  tropical 
America,  where  it  is  native  and  where  its  im- 
mense trunks  are  scooped  out  for  canoes.  Tlds 
species,  B.  munguba,  a  South  American  spedea, 
and  B.  malabaricum,  the  red  silk  cotton  tree, 
so  named  from  the  color  of  its  *cotton,*  bear 
pods  which  furnish  a  fibre  useful  for  stuffing 
cushions;  hence  the  common  name.  All  the 
species  yield  useful  bast  employed  in  rope  mak- 
ing, and  have  been  suggested  as  possibly  val- 
uable for  paper  making. 

BOMBAY,  bom-ba'.  a  province  or  presi- 
dency of  British  India,  stretching  along  the 
west  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Baluchistan,  the  Punjab,  Rajputana; 
on  the  east  by  the  native  state  of  Indore,  the 
Central  Provinces,  Berar  and  Haidarabad;  on 
the  south  by  Madras  and  S^sore;  and  on  the 
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west  by  the  Arabian  Sea.  Politically'  the  presi- 
dency consists  of  British  districts  of  Bom- 
bay, Sind  and  Aden,  with  an  area  of  123,059 
square  mites  and  a  population  of  19,672,642, 
and  of  a  number  of  native  states  with  an  area 
of  63,864  .square  mites  and  a  i>opulation  of  7,- 
411,676.  Its  geographical  limits  include  also 
ttie  Portuguese  settlements  of  Din,  Damaun 
and  Goa,  and  the  important  native  state  of 
Baroda,  under  the  direct  control  of  die  Indian 
government.  Most  of  the  British  territoiy  was 
acquired  by  annexation  from  the  Mahrattas, 
and  the  lapse  of  Satara  s^te.  Sind  was  con- 
quered in  lm3.  The  chief  cities  are  Bombay 
(Pop.  979,445),  Poena  (Pop.  158.856),  Ahmed- 
adad  (Pop.  216,777).  Sural  (Pop.  114,8®)  and 
Karachi  (Pop.  151,903).  The  chief  spoken  lan- 
guages are  Marathij  used  by  nearly  half  the 
population;  Gujrathi,  used  by  the  commercial 
classes;  Kanarese  and  Sindhi.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  profess  Hinduism, 
fully  one-fifth  are  Mohammedans,  the  rest 
bein^  Tains,  Christians,  Sildis,  Parsees,  ab- 
originals, etc. 

The  chief  openings  in  the  coast  of  Bombay 
are  the  gulfs  of  Cambay  and  Cutch,  sepa- 
rated by  the  'peninsula  of  Kathiawar.  The 
chief  harbors  are  those  of  Bomt>ay  and  Karachi. 
Physically  the  presidency  consists  of  five  dis- 
tinct divisions;  Sind  in  the  north,  flat  desen 
in  part,  and  mostly  unproductive  when  pot  under 
ttngation;  Gujerat,  a  fertile  alluvial  plain* 
watered  by  the  Taptee  and  Nerbudda  rivers,  the 
most  populous  re^on  of  the  province;  the 
Konkan,  a  mountainous  country  lying  between 
the  Western  Ghats  and  the  sea  ;  the  Deccan, 
a  plain,  without  sufficient  rainfall  and  devoid  of 
vegetation  during  most  of  the  ^ear;  finally  tlie 
highly  cultivated  Kamattk  plain,  south  of  the 
river  Ki<tna.  The  diief  mountain  ranges  are 
the  Hala  Mountains^  west  of  the  Indus,  the 
Western  C^ats,  running  north  and  soud^  near 
the  coast,  with  an  average  elevation  of  1^00 
feet  and  peaks  double  that  het^t,  and  the  Sat- 
puni  range,  separating  the  ba^ns  of  tte  Ifer- 
iMdda  and '  the  Taptee.  The  most  important 
rivers  arc  the  Indus,  Nerbudda  and  Taptee,  alt 
of  wltich  flow  into  the  Arabian  Sea ;  ihi 
Godavari  and  Kistna  rise  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Ghats,  Many  short  torrential  rivers 
traverse  the  Kontcan  coastal  strip.  The 
forests  of  Sind  consist  chiefly  of  sisu,  babul 
(a  kind  of  acacia),  bhan  (a  species  of  pop- 
lar) and  tamarisk;  wtiile  from  the  forests 
of  the  western  slopes  of  the  Ghats  are  ot>- 
tained  teak,  blackwood,  ebony,  tronwood, 
babul,  sandalwood  and  other  valuable  tim- 
tiers.  The  cocoanut  and  date  palms,  mango, 
jack,  betel-nut,  and  myrobalans  are  other  im- 
portant indigenous  vegetable  products.  Among 
the  wild  animals  are  the  manelcss  lion  ot 
Gujeratj  the  wild  ass,  leopard,*  tiger,  blade 
bear,  bison,  antelopes  and  venomous  snakesi 
The  climate  varies  greatly  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another,  two  extremes  being  rep- 
resented by  upper  Sind,  with  great  heat  and 
little  rain,  and  the  Konlcan,  with  excessive 
rainfall,  especially  from  June  to  Octolwr. 

At>out  three-fourths  of  the  population  are 
engaged  in  agriculture.  The  chief  products  are 
cotton,  rice,  millet,  wheat,  barley,  dates,  the 
cocoa-palm,  oil-seeds,  sugar  and  indigo.  In 
1912-13  the  net  area  actually  cropped  was  25,- 


180,263  acres.  The  growth  of  cottcni  in  Bon- 
bay  received  a  great  nnpettu  during  the  Ameri- 
can Ovil  War ;  and  altaougfa  the  ^reat  demand 
did  not  prove  tasting,  cotton  continues  to  l>e  a 
highly  important  crop,  part  of  the  produce  be- 
ing exported,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
woriced  up  in  the  cotton-mills  of  Bombay 
city,  Armedat>ad  and  Kandesh.  Hand  looms 
are  also  largely  employed.  Other  important 
industries  are  silk-weavm^  wood  carving  and 
metal  working.  The  forei^  trade  of  Bomtny 
is  very  great;  its  imports,  chiefly  cotton  piece* 
goods,  sugar,  oils,  metal  and  machinery,  silks 
and  other  manufactures,  exceed  those  of  any 
other  province  in  British  India,  while  its  ex- 
ports, consisting  of  raw  cotton,  seeds,  wheat, 
opium,  et&,  are  second  only  to  those  of  Bengal 
In  1905  there  were  7^80  miles  of  railway,  ex- 
clusive of  Sindj  the  aiief. lines  are  the  Bombay, 
Baroda  and  Central  India,  northwards;  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsular  and  Indian  Midland, 
eastward;  the  Madras  and  Southern  Mahratta, 
soudieastward,  of  alt  of  wbicb  Bombay  city 
is  the  terminus ;  and  the  Northwestern  Railwa^i 
the  terminus  of  which  is  the  port  of  Karachi, 
la  1912-U  the  presidency  expended  ^115,900 
on  edu^atioB;  there  were  14,100  public  educa- 
tional institutions  with  906,827  students  and 
3,020  private  educational  institutions  with 
80^  students.  The  University  of  Bombay, 
one  of  the  £ve  in  British  India,  was  eatatriished 
in  1857.  Accordinfc  to  the  census  of' 1911  the 
population  in  British  territory  numbered  19,- 
672,643,  of  whom  only  1372,826  were  literates. 
The  population  of  the  native  states  was  7,411,- 
675jOf  whom  487,667  were  literates. 

The  government  of  the  presidency  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  governor  in  council  consisting 
o£  the  governor  as  president,  and  two  other 
memt>ers  of  the  Itidian  Gvil  Service,  all  un- 
pointed by  the  Crown.  There  is  also  a  l^sla- 
tive  council  of  48  members,  21  of  whom  are 
nominated,  21  elected,  4  ex-oflicio  and  2  extra 
members.  The  native  states  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  British  agents  placed  at  ttie 
pnncipal  courts. 

Bibliography. —  Campbell,  J.,  *(jazeteer  of 
the  Bomray  Presidency'  (26  vols.,  Bombay 
1896);  Douglas,  T.,  'Bombay  and  Western 
India>  (London  1^3)  ;  Edwards,  S.  M.,  <The 
Rise  of  Bombay>  (London  1902)  ;  Lee- Warner, 
Sir  W.,  *The  Presidency  of  Bombay*  (Lon- 
don 1904) :  Mahibari,  B.  M.,  ^Bombay  in  the 
Making>  (London  1910). 

BOMBAY,  India,  dty  and  the  chief  sea- 
port of  western  India,  capital  of  the  pren- 
dency  of  the  same  name,  situated  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  island  of  Bombay,  and  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  causeways  and 
tweakwaters,  and  with  the  interior  by  exten- 
sions of  the  Bombay,  Baroda  and  Central  India 
and  the  Great  Indian  and  Peninsula  railway, 
the  terminus  of  the  latter  being  a  splendid  edi- 
fice which  cost  $1,500^000:  Extensive  water 
works  have  been  constructed  on  the  main- 
land at  Lake  Tanza,  65  miles  north,  indndifig 
a  dam  two  miles  in  len^h,  and  were  opened  in 
1892.  The  town  compnses  two  main  portions, 
one  known  as  the  Fort,  and  formerly  sur- 
rounded with  fortifications,  on  a  narrow  point 
of  land  with  tlie  harbor  on  the  east  side  and 
Bade  Bay  on  the  west ;  the  otlier  known  as  the 
Qty,  a  little  to  the  northwest  The-  Eui  - 
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popuhtiaii  live  mostly  in  villas  surrounded  with 
extensive  bkm,  called  convoiaid*,  m  various 
ports  of  the  island,  the  favorite  locatioa  being 

the  suburb  of  Malabar  Hill.  The.  nali^ve 
quarters,  with  their  handsome  bazars,  temj^cs, 
carved  and  elaborately  ornamented  houses^  and 
polyglot  Asiatic  peculation,  are  exceedingly 
picturesque.  Bombay  has  many  handsome 
buildings,  both  public  and  private,  and  a  num- 
ber of  nnc  streets,  the  latter  bunK  in  many 
cases  traversed  by  street  railways.  The  castl^ 
the  government  offices  and  almost  all  the 
merch«its'  warehouses  and  offices  arc  in  the 
fort.  On  the  esplanade  facing  southwest  is  a 
fine  rai^  of  public  buildii^  including  the 
secretariat,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  offices  of 
die  pubfic  works  department,  the  post  and' 
tdegraph  offices,  ttc.  There  are  a  cathedral 
and  several  other  churches-  in  Bombay,  which 
is  the  see  of  the  Anglican  bishop.  There  are  six 
hotels,  inchiding  the  Taj  Mahal  Hotel,  opeaed 
in  1904,  one  of  the  finest  in  India.  In  1857  a 
university  was  opened,  and  the  university  hall, 
library  and  clock  tower  are  among  the  hand- 
somest buildings  in  the  dty.  Other  educaHonal 
instituttons  are  the  governmental  Elphtnstone 
CoU^;e^  the  Grant  Medical  College,  two  mis- 
sionary  colleges,  Sassoon's  Institute,  sdiools  of 
art  and  law  and  the  Victoria  Jubilee  Tedinical 
Institute.  There  are  several  fine  hospitals  and 
three  English  newspapers  besides  native  ones. 
Various  industries,  such  ^  as  dyeing  tanning, 
metal,  lacquer,  gold  and  silver  thread  working, 
pottery  and  wood  carving,  are  actively  car- 
ried on,'  and  there  are  now  83  cotton  mills  em- 
Ikloying  180,000  hands.  The  commerce  of  the 
port  was  Bpreatly  benefited  the  <q^ening  of 
the  Suez  Canal  and  is  now  very  extensive,  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  Ac  exports  and  im- 
ports of  the  presidency  passing  uicot^  Bom- 
lay.  The  chief  article  oi  export  is  raw  cotton, 
the  chief  import  cotton  piece-goods,  the  com- 
merce being  chiefly  with  Great  Britain.  The 
harbor  is  one  of  the  largest  and  safest  in  India ; 
while  its  scenery  and  that  of  the  neighbor^ 
ing  continent  presents  a  rare  comlxnatioa  of 
grandeur  and  beau^.  It  is  situated  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Colabah.  Bomba3r  and 
Salsette  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mainland 
and  islands  of  Caranjah  and  Elephanta  on  the 
<^er.  It  is  14  miles  long  by  five  miles  wide 
and  is  defended  by  numerous  batteries  armed 
with  the  most  modem  guns.  There  are  large 
and  commodious  docks,  chief  of  which  are  the 
Prince's  dock,  the  Victoria  dock,  with  a  water 
area  of  25  acres,  and  the  new  Alexandra  dock, 
the  largest  in  India,  SO  acres  in  area,  the 
foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  190S, 
erected  at  a  total  cost  of  over  $25,000,000  (in- 
cludiiw  reclamation  of  land  and  new  railway 
station}-  There  is  a  large  traffic  with  steam 
vessels  between  Bombay  and  Great  Britain,  and 
regular  steam  communication  with  Qiina, 
Australia,  Singapore,  Mauritius,  etc.  A_  rail- 
way between  Bombay  and  Tanoah,  on  the  island 
of  Salsette,  20  miles  distant,  opened  in  1853, 
was  the  first  Indian  railway  constructed.  The 
island  of  Bombay  is  about  11  miles  kmg  from 
norUi  to  south,  and  about  diree  miles  broad, 
formed  by  two  ranges  of  rock  runninK  parallel 
to  each  other  on  <m>osite  sides  of  the  island. 
The  interior  was  formerly  liable  to  be  over- 


fk>wed  by  the  sea.  to  prevent  which  substantial 
walls  and  embankments  were  constructed. 

Bwnbay  was  <jitaittcd  by  the  Portuguese 
in  1534  from  the  Sultan  Bahadur;  by  them  it 
was  ceded  to  Great  Britun  in  1661,  a£  part  of 
the  dow^  of  the  Infanta  Catherine,  bride  of 
Charles  11,  and  in  1668  it  was  transferred  to 
the  East  India  Company.  The  following  year 
the  modem  city  was  founded  1^  Gerald 
Aungier,  presid^t  of  Surat  from  166t>-77, 
who  fortified  it,  set  up  law  courts  and  estab- 
lished freedom  of  trade  and  religion.  During 
the  American  Qvil  War,  Bombay  became  one 
of  the  greatest  cotton  markets  of  the  world 
and  enjoyed  immense  prosperity,  followed  by 
a  financial  crisis  at  the  end  of  ^e  war,  from 
which  however  it  quiddy  recuperated.  Next 
to  Madras  it  is  the  oldest  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  the  East,  and  in  trade  and  pi^ula- 
tion  it  is  only  excelled  by  Calcutta,  which  owes 
its  pre-eminence  largely  to  the  fact  that  Bom- 
bay has  since  1891  been  frequently  decimated 
by  die  plague.  The  government  of  the  dty 
consists  of  a  municipal  corporation  of  72  mem- 
bers (of  whom  16  aire  nominated  by  the  gov- 
ernment, 36  by  the  rate  payers,  16  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  2  by  tne  senate  of  the 
university  and  2  by  the  chamber  of  commerce), 
and  a  town  council  of  12  members  (four  of 
whom  are  nominated  by  die  government  and 
the  rest  by  t2ie  corporation).  Bv  the  census  of 
1911  the  population  numbered  9!^,445.  of  whom 
664,0tt  were  Hindus,  the  remainder  being 
composed  of  Mohammedans,  Parsees,  Jains, 
Europeans  and  Eurasians  (16,082) ,  native 
(3iristians_  and  Tews.  Consult  Drewitt,  F., 
*Bombay  in  the  Days  of  George  IV'  (London 
1907) ;  Karkaria,  R.  P..  *The  Charm  of  Bom- 
bay' (Bombay  1915);  <The  Gazetcer  of  Bombay 
City  and  Island,*  compiled  by  D.  M.  Edwards 
(Bombay  1909^10). 

BOMBAY  DUCK.  See  Bummalotl 

BOMBAZINE,  bum-bA-zen',  derived  from 
bomby^r,  the  Greek  term  for  silk  and  silkworm, 
is  a  mixed  tissue  of  silk  and  worsted,  and  was 
long  woven  both  plain  and  colored.  The  latter, 
however,  has  gone  into  disuse,  and  the  only 
color  now  used  is  black,  for  which  there  is  an 
extensive  demand  in  Spain  and  South  Americfu 
where  some  of  the  religious  orders  use  it  and 
it  generally  forms  the  material  of  the  almost 
universally  worn  Spanish  mantilla.  The  manu- 
facture was  oriranally  introduced  into  England 
by  a  colony  of  Dutch  or  FlemiiMp,  who  settled 
in  Norfolk,  and  long  continuetT  to  have  its 
principal  seat  at  Norwich,  the  capital  of  that 
county,  thoudi  it  is  now  chiefly  confined  to 
Halifax  and  Kidderminster. 

BOMBSRG,  Daniel,  a  famous  Christian 
printer  of  Hebrew  books.  Me  lived  and  worked 
m  Venice  between  1516  and  1549,  during  which 
time  he  changed  the  whole  mode  of  procedure 
in  Hebrew  typography.  Among  his  noteworthj 
tmdertakings  was  the  publication  of  the  ediiio 
prineeps  (1516-17)  of  the  Rabbinical  Bible,  con- 
taining Hebrew  text  with  rabbinical  com- 
mentaries, etc.  Another  of  lus  notable  works 
was  the  first  complete  edition  of  ^e  Talmud 
(1520-23). 

BOHBBRGBR.  John  Heniy  Angnstiu, 
American  ecclesiastical  writer:  b.  Lancaster/ 
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Pa.,  13 Jan.  1817;  d.  Collegeville.  Pa.,  19  Aug. 
1890.  Educated  at  Marshall  College  and  Mei> 
cersburg  Theological  Seminary,  he  was  or- 
dained a  minister  of  the  German  Reformed 
Oiurch  in  1838.  After  having  occupied  several 
pnlpits  he  was  called  to  Philadelphia  by  the 
First  Reformed  Church  (1854-70).  He  became 
president  of  Ursinus  College  at  CoUegeville, 
Pa.,  in  1870.  He  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  German  Protestant  dtoug^t  in 
America.  Among  his  most  notable  voncs  are 
the  translation  into  English  of  stx  volumes  of 
Herzog's  'Protestant  Theological  and  Ecclesias- 
tical Encyclopedia'  (condensed  into  2  vols., 
1856-58),  and  the  original  books  'Five  Years  at 
Race  Street  Chnrch>  (1859);  *The  Revised 
Litursy'  (1866) ;  'Reformed  not  Ritualistic* 
(1867). 

BOMBON.  Philippines,  a  large,  fresh  water 
lake  in  the  island  of  Luzon,  about  50_  mites 
south  of  Manila.  It  is  105  square  miles  in 
area.  There  is  a  small  island  in  the  centre, 
from  which  rises  the  volcano  Taal,  whose 
heisfat  is  only  850  feet.  The  waters  of  the  lake 
find  an  outlet  to  the  sea  through  the  Pansipit 
River. 

BOMBPROOF,  a  structure  intended  to 
resist  or  repel  artillety  shot  and  sheU,  generally 
underground  or  excavated  in  a  hillside.  When 
designed  for  permanency  the^  are  either  of 
masonty  or  caves  cut  into  sohd  rock  In  the 
light  of  recent  developments  imder  the  action 
of  hi^  explosives  bombproofs  are  excavations 
30  to  40  feet  below  the  surface  reached  by  a 
shaft  on  an  incline  with  several  opening.  The 
interion  are  lined  with  concrete  and  m  some 
cases  roofed  with  railroad  iron.  Galleries 
ra^ate  in  many  directions,  and  the  construc- 
tions are  large  enou^  to  house  a  lai^  force  of 
men.  See  also  Blindage. 

BOMBS.  See  Pyboclastic. 

BOHBYCIDJE,  t>5m-bls1-d«.  a  group  of 
genera  comprisingsome  of  the  largest  and  most 
regal  of  moths.  Their  thick,  heavy  bodies  and 
small  sunlwn  heads,  the  mouth  parts  often  ob- 
solete, the  tongue  either  wholly  or  partly 
atrophied ;  the  broadly  pectinated  antennae ;  the 
broad,  often  falcate,  wings;  and  their  slug^sh 
habits,  afford  good  characters  for  distinguish- 
ing them.  The  lame  are  silk-worms,  or 
*s^inners.*  Thcv  are  often  thick  usually  more 
haitv  or  spiny  than  those  of  other  groups  of 
moths,  or  as  in  the  Chinese  silk-worm,  smooth ; 
while  in  the  large  Attacus  ablas,  Telea  Poly- 
phemus, Satnia  cecropia  and  Tropeta  /«n(^  the 
worms  are  short,  fat,  fleshy  and  slu^sh.  They 
spin  a  more  or  less  dense  cocoon  of  silk  to  pro- 
tect the  enclosed  pupa  from  sudden  changes  in 
the  weather.  Aluiot^  the  name  BomSyfiida 
is  confined  to  the  small  group  represented^  by 
the  silk-worm  (Bombyx  mori),  afi  the  typical 
spinners  are  referred  to  as  bombycine  moths. 
The  most  typical  families  are  the  Notodontidtr 
Sphingicampida,  Saturniidtt  and  Remileucida. 
Of  these  the  Sphingicampidce,  however,  like  the 
Sph'mgidce,  to  whici  they  may  have  given  origin, 
spin  no  cocoon  and  transfonn  in  the  earth,  the 
pupa  being  subterranean.  (See  also  Silk- 
worm). Consult  Packard,  'Monograidt  of  the 
Bombycine  Moths  of  America* ;  'Memoirs  of 
,the  National  Academy  of  Sciences*  (Vol.  VII, 
'Washington  1896) ;  Beutenmuller,  ^Descriptive 


Catalogue  of  the  Borotmtne  Moths  with^  Fifty 
Miles  of  New  York  City>  ('Bulletin*  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History). 

BOMPOKD,  bmn-fird  Geo^e,  American 
soldier:  b.  New  York  l78u;  d.  Boston,  Mass., 
25  March  1848.  He  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1805  and  was  assigned  to  the  engineer' 
corps.  Between  1805  and  1812  he  worked  on 
the  fortifications  of  New  York  harbor,  the  de- 
fenses of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  was  superintend- 
ing engineer  of  the  works  on  Governor's  Island. 
During  the  War  of  1812  he  was  brevetted  lieu- 
tenant-colonel for  distinguisbed  service  In  the 
ordnance  dmrtment.  He  introduced  bomb 
cannons,  made  on  a  pattern  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, which  were  called  Cblumbiads,  a  kind  of 
hea^  gun  combining  the  qualities  of  gun, 
howitzer  and  mortar.  On  30  May  1832  he  was 
appointed  chief  of  ordnance,  and  on  1  FcHb.  1842 
became  inspector  of  arsenals,  ordnance,  arms 
and  muniticns  of  war,  in  wbtc^  duty  he  con- 
tinued until  his  death.  Consult  Cullum,  'Offi- 
cers and  Crraduates  of  the  United  States  MiU- 
tary  Aoidemy*  (Vol  I,  1868). 

BOltfPAS,  Willfaun  Caiventer.  Canadian 
clerRyman ;  b.  in  London,  England,  20  Jan.  1834 ; 
d.  1906.  In  1865  he  offered  himself  for  work  in 
the  northwest;  was  ordained  Anglican  bishop  of* 
Athabasca,  3  May  1874 ;  and  (on  the  division  of 
his  diocese)  was  bishop  of  Mackenzie,  1884^1, 
and  of  Selkirk,  1891-1905. 

BON  MARCHtf',  bon  mar-shi',  one  of  the 
targe  department  stores  of  Paris,  situated  on 
the  Rue  de  Bac  and  Rue  de  Sevres.  It  was 
foimded  in  1853  hy  Aristide  Boucicault  as  a 
unall  store  in  the  Rue  de  Bac  and  grew  litde 
by  little  to  be  the  great  establi^roent  it  now  is. 
The  present  building  was  begun  in  1869,  was 
first  used  in  1872,  and  has  been  enlarged  at 
various  times  since  then.  The  management  is 
co-operative,  pensions  are  awarded  to  the  em- 
ployees arid  there  is  a  regular  system  of  pro- 
motion. It  is  thought  that  this  oiganizatioa 
has  contributed  htrgely  to  die  success  of  die 
store. 

BONA,  QiovaniU,  Italian  cardinal :  b.  Mon- 
dovi.  Piedmont,  10  Oct  1609;  d.  Rome,  27  Oct 
1674.  He  was  renowned  for  his  piety  and 
learning,  a  collaborator  in  the  'Acta  Sanc- 
torum,* the  author  of  'Renim  Liturgicarum 
(Compendium,*  which  is  an  authority  on  the 
service  of  mass,  and  of  'De  principtis  vitae 
Christianae,*— a  book  which  has  frequently  been 
compared  to  the  'Imitation  of  Chnst,*  and  of 
wbioh  a  French  translation  has  appeared 
(1855).  His  (Manducatio  ad  Cslum*  was 
translated  into  Enj^tlish  (Ltmdon  1672  ;  7th  ed., 
1712).  A  translation  was  made  by  L'Estrange, 
'A  Guide  to  Eternity*  (London  1900).  His 
complete  works  in  Latin  were  published  in 
Antwerp  (2  vols.,  1677).  Consult  the  life  by 
A.  Igfaina  (Mondovi,  Italy,  1874). 

BONA,  Algeria,  fortified  seaport  city  of 
Constantine  department  on  a  bay  of  die 
Mediterranean  at  the  base  of  a  hill  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Sebus,  135  miles  by  rail  northeast 
of  Constantine.  The  town,  divided  into  upper 
and  lower  Bona,  dominated  on  the  summit  by 
Fort  Cicogne,  was  greatly  improved  and 
modernized  after  the  French  occupadon  in 
1832.  The  principal  buildings  arc  the  quaa- 
Byzandne  cathedral  of  Saint  Augusdne,  con- 
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tainins'tlie  right  arm  relic  o£  the  Saint  brought 
from  Pavia  in  1842,  and  the  Great  Mosque  on 
the  Place  ^  d'Armes  built  from  the  nnns  of 
andent  Hippo.  The  town  has  good  bazars, 
banks,  hotels,  theatre,  manufactures  of  native 
clodiing,  tapestry,  saddlery,  a  thriving  trade  in 
grant,  woof,  hides,  phosphate,  wax  and  coral 
and  regular  steamboat  service  with  Algiers, 
Tunis  and  Marseilles.  Occupying  the  site  of 
aDcient  Apbrodisium  connected  by  canal  with 
tibe  once  famous  city  of  Hippo  Re^us,  the 
favorit«  residence  of  the  Numidian  kings,  and 
the  bishop's  see  of  Saint  Augustine,  who  died 
there  430^  nearby  are  interesting  remains  of 
this  early  centre  of  C3iristian  civilization  and 
commerce  in  northern  Africa,  celebrated  for 
its  schools,  theatres,  aqueducts,  palaces  and 
temples  which  were  converted  into  churches 
and  monasteries.  It  was  destroyed  by  Mcdiam- 
medans  under  Caliph  Osman,  646.   Pop.  35,000. 

BONA  DEA,  the  good  goddess,  a  myste- 
rious divitti^  of  the  Roman  myology,  the  wife 
or  the  daumter  of  Faunus.  Her  worship  was 
secret,  perf onned^  only  by  women ;  men  were 
even  required  to  ignore  ner  name.  Her  sanc- 
tuary was  in  a  cavern  in  the  Aventine  Hill,  but 
her  festival*  which  occurred  1  May.  was  cele- 
brated in  a  separate  room  in  the  dwelling  of  the 
consul  who  then  had  the  fasces.  No  man  was 
allowed  to  be  present,  and  all  male  statues  in 
the  house  were  covered.  The  wine  used  at  this 
festival  was  called  mill^  and  Hic  vessel  in  which 
it  was  kej>t,  meltarium.  After  the  sacrifices* 
bacchanalian  dances  were  performed.  Accord' 
ing  to  Juvenal,  licentious  abominations  marked 
these  festivals.  The  snake  was  the  symbol  of 
the  goddess,  and  this  would  point  to  her  being 
considered  as  possessing  a  curative,  medical 
power,  and  in  her  sanctuary  various  herbs  were 
offered  for  sate.  By  the  ureeks  the  Bona  Dea 
was  identiSed  with  Hecate,  Semele  and  odter 
divinities. 

BONA-FIDS  (*in  good  £aith'>),  a  technical 
legal  expression,  to  which  the  law  of  Great 
Britain  and  this  country  Las  annexed^  a  cer^ 
tain  idea.  It  is  a  term  used  in  statutes  in  Eng- 
land and  in  acts  of  the  legislatures  of  all  the 
United  States,  and  signifies  a  thing  done  really, 
with  a  good  faith,  without  fraud  or  deceit,  or 
collusion  or  trust  The  word  *bona-fide*  is 
restrictive  ior  a  debt  may  be  for  a  valuaUe 
consideration  and  yet  not  bona-fide.  A  debt 
must  be  bona-fide  at  ijhe  time  of  its  commence- 
ment or  it  can  never  become  so  afterward.  If 
a  contract  be  made  with  good  faith,  subsequent 
frauduknt  acts  will  not  vitiate  it,  although  such 
acts  may  raise  a  presumption  of  antecedent 
fraud  and  thus  become  a  means  of  proving  the 
want  of  good  faith  in  making  the  contract. 

BONALD,  b6-nal,  Louis  Gabriel 'Am- 
broite,  (VicouTE  vr,  ve-c6At  6&),  French  phi- 
losophcr:  b.  1754;  d.  1840.  During  the  Revohn 
tion  he  joined  uie  Royalist  army  under  the 
Boorbon  princes.  He  returned  to  France  under 
Napoleon;  became  coeditor  of  the  Mercurr 
with  Qiateaubriand  and  H^e,  and  in  1806 
was  appointed  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
After  the  Restoration, —  as  the  deputy  for  his 
department, —  he  voted  with  the  Ultramontane 
or  Theocratic  party  in  the  Cfaambre  Introuv- 
able,  and  in  his  political  career,  as  in  his  phi- 
losophical works,  was  the  ardent  advocate  of 
absohitism,  of  Uie  infalliUfity  of  the  Pope  and 


of  the  Jesuits.  In  1830  he  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  dynasty. 

BONANNO,  bd-nan'no,  Italian  architect 
and  sculptor.  In  1174  he  commenced,  with 
Wilhelm  of  Innsbruck,  the  famous  Leaning 
Tower  of  Pisa.  He  was  also  the  deagner  ot 
the  celebrated  bronze  doors  of  Uie  cathedral  of 
that  dty. 

BONANZA.  b5-nSn'za,  Spanish  for  "pros- 
peri^,*  a  term  applied  to  any  rich  mass  of 
ore  suddenly  discovered  by  a  fortunate  stroke 
and  furnishing  a  continuous  run  of  prosperity. 
It  came  into  American  and  English  use  during 
the  early  exploitation  of  California  mines  and 
diggings  and  now.  ix^tdarty  describes  ai^ 
forttmate  wealth-produang  source.  The  title 
of  Bonanza  mines  was  applied  to  the  ffreat 
silver  yields  of  the  Comstock  Lode  (q.v^  in 
Nevada  in  1876l 

BONAPARTB.  or  BUONAPARTE,  the 
name  of  a  Corsican  family  now  famous  in 
history.  It  was  spelt  Buon^rte  by  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon's  father  and  the  Emperor  him- 
self till  1796^  though  the  more  usual,  modem 
form  also  occurs  in  old  Italian  documents. 
Several  families  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
12th  century  who  bore  the  name  of  Bonaparte, 
and  took  a  portion  of  some  prominence  in 
Ital^.  In  11&,  for  instance,  a  Bonaparte  was 
bamshed  from  Florence  as  a  Ghtbellme.  Cor- 
rado  Bonaparte  is_  mentioned  in  1170  and 
Jacopo  Bonaparte  in  1210  as  knights  of  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Spur.  The  office  of 
podesti^  was  held  b^  Nordio  Bonaparte  in 
rarma  in  1272,  by  Pietro  Bonaparte  in  Padua 
1285,  and  by  Giovanni  Bonaparte  in  Florence 
1333.  In  1250  a  Bonaparte  was  syndic  of  A»- 
coll  and  in  1440  Cesare  Bonaparte  was  chosen 
as  head  of  naval  affairs  at  Sarzana.  A  Gio- 
vanni Bonaparte  is  said  to  have  married  a  niece 
of  P<^  NichcUas  V  in  1404,  but  this  seems 
doubtful  for  chronological  reasons.  It  ts 
however  certain  that  about  1454  Niccolo  Bona- 
parte was  ambassador  of  this  Pope  to  several 
courts,  and  vicar  of  the  Holy  See  in  AscoU. 
Another  Ntccolo  Bonaparte,  professor  at  San 
Miniato  in  the  16th  century,  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  comedy  *La  Vedova' 
(Florence  1568) ;  and  a  work  on  the  Sack  of 
Rome  in  1527  is  attributed  to  the  Tuscan  Gia- 
como  or  Jacopo  Bonaparte,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  event  The^  connection  between 
these  different  Bonapartes  is  by  no  means  well 
established;  yet  in  1771  the  relationship  of  the 
Corsican  Bonapartes  with  the  Florentine  Bona- 
partes was  judicially  recognized.  In  Corsica 
Itself  a  Messire  Bonaparte  appears  as  witness 
to  an  act  executed  by  Bercngar  II  of  Italy  as 
early  as  947,  and  it  is  therefore  not  improWblc 
that  the  family  originally  emigrated  from  this 
island  to  the  mainland,  and  that  a  branch  of 
the  Genoese  line  returned  to  their  old  home  in 
the  16th  century.  From  the  time  of  Gabriel 
Bonaparte,  who  settled  at  Ajaccio  in  1567  and 
took  part  in  the  naval  expeditions  against  the 
Moors,  the  Bonapartes  ranked  as  a  patrician 
family  of  that  town.  In  1576  Girolanio  Bona- 
parte was  elected  deputy  of  Ajaccio  in  the 
senate  of  Genoa,  and  in  1614  Francesco  was 
chosen  captain  of  his  native  town.  In  1757 
Joset^,  the  grandfather  of  Napoleon  I,  re- 
ceived a  formal  patent  of  nobility  from  the 
Grmd  Duke  of  Tuscany.  About  the  middle  of 
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THE  BONAPARTE  FAMILY  (Male  Ittm), 
CHAIU^  BOHAPARTB. 


(1808-U), 
died  1844. 


(2)  Nkpoiwm  I, 
1804-1814: 
died  1821. 


Duke  of 
Reichstadt 
<Nftpo)aon  II). 
dwd  1832. 


Lucten, 
Cwdinal, 
diadlS95 


died  184a 


W  Lmk  (5)  ^ 
Ei^g[  HolUod,  of 


ChkrfeB,     Paul.      iJuis     Pierra,  AntiMDiB, 
died  1U7.  dM  1827.  Lucira,  died  1881.  died  1877. 
died  1891.  I 


Chulet. 
died  1890. 


Round  Ji 


1  Prince  Napoh 

Nftpoleoo  Louia  died  USl. 
Curlee,     Napoleon  t 

1852-1871, 
died  1873. 

Nspoleon  Louis 

(Prioca  loMsrial}, 

died  1879. 


IbK  18th  century  there  remained  three  male 
r^resentatives  of  the  family  of  Bonaparte  at 
Ajaccio,  the  archdeacon  Lucien  Bonaparte,  his 
brother  Napoleon,  and  their  nephew  Charles 
who  became  father  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I 
and  of  a  numerous  family  of  princes. 

BONAPARTE,  Charles,  father  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  I :  b.  Ajacdo,  Corsica,  29 
Maicfa  1746;  d.  Montpellier,  24  Feb.  1785.  He 
was  carefully  edacateo,  studied  law  at  Pisa,  and 
soon  after  his  return  married  without  the  con- 
sent of  lus  relatives  Letitia  Ramolino,  a  beau- 
tiful patrician.  He  fought  under  PaoH  for  the 
independence  of  Corsica,  but  resistance  to  the 
French  proving  useless  he  went  over  to  their 
side.  In  1771,  when  Louis  XV  caused  400 
Corsican  families  to  be  selected  who  alone 
were  to  be  considered  noble,  the  Bonaparte 
family, — and  consequently  Charles, —  was 
amons  the  number.  Bv  the  influence  of  the 
Frencn  governor,  Marooeuf,  who  was  very 
friendly  toward  the  family,  he  was  (1773) 
named  royal  councillor  and  assessor  for  the 
town  and  province  of  Ajaccio.  As  a  member 
of  the  deputation  of  Corsican  nobles  sent  to 
the  court  of  France  in  1777  he  resided  several 
yean  at  Paris  and  was  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  a  free  admission  for  his  eldest  son,  Jo- 
seph, to  the  seminaty  at  Autun,  another  for  his 
second  son,  Napoleon,  to  the  military  school  of 
Brienne,  and  a  third  for  his  daughter,  Maria 
Anna,  to  the  educational  institution  at  Saint 
Cyr.  He  returned  to  Corsica  in  1779,  and 
afterward  went  to  MontpelUer  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  but  did  not  recover.  By  his  mar- 
riage with  Letitia  Ramolino  he  left  eight  chil- 
dren; Joseuh  (see  Bonaparte,  Joseph),  King 
of  Spain;  Napoleon  I,  Emperor  of  the  French 
(see  Napoleon  I);  Lucien  (see  Bonapabte, 
LuaEH).  Prince  of  Canino;  Maria  Anna,  after- 
ward called  Elise,  Princess  of  Lucca  and  Piom- 
bino,  and  wife  of  Prince  Bacciocchi  (see  Bac- 
cioccHi,  Feuce  Pasquale)  ;  Louis  (see  Bona- 
parte, Louis) ,  King  of  Holland ;  Carlotta, 
afterward  named  Marie  Pauline,  Princess  Bor- 
ghese  (q.v.) ;  Annimciata,  afterward  called 
Caroline,  wife  of  Murat  (see  Murat),  King 
of  Naples ;  and  Jerome  (see  Bonapast^ 
Jbbohe),  King  of  Westphalia.  See  also  Bona- 
parte LETmA  Ramolino;  Napoleon  III. 

BONAPARTE,  Jerome,  youngest  brodier 
of  Nafwleon:  b.  Ataccio.  Corsica,  15  Nov. 
1784;  d.  near  Paris,  24  June  I860:  At  an  eatfy 


age  he  entered  the  French  navy  as  a  midshiiH 
man.  In  1801  he  was  sent  out  on  an  expe<u- 
tion  to  the  West  Indies,  but  the  vessel  being 
chased  by  English  cruisers,  was  obliged  to  put 
in  to  New  York,  During  his  sojourn  in  Amer- 
ica, Jerome  Bonaparte  became  acquainted  with 
Miss  EHrabeth  F^tterson,  die  daughter  of  the 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Baltimore  and  a  de- 
scendant, as  is  ass<;rted,  of  "Old  Mortally,* 
immortalized  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His  ad- 
dresses to  this  young  lady  having  been  ac- 
cepted, they  were  married  24  Dec.  1803,  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual,  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Baltimore,  and  in  1805  embarked  for 
Europe.  This  marriage  did  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  whose  am- 
bitious views  it  thwarted,  and  he  accordingly, 
after  an  ineffectual  application  to  Pope  Pius 
VII  to  have  it  dissolved,  issued  a  decree  de- 
claring it  to  be  null  and  void.  On  12  Aug. 
1807,  Jerome  married  Catherine  Sophia,  Prin- 
cess of  Wiirtemberg,  and  a  few  months  after- 
ward was  created  King  of  Westphalia  and 
crowned  with  great  pomp  at  Cassd,  1  Jan.  1808. 
His  government  was  not  marked  by  either 
judgment  or  prudence;  little  regard  was  paid 
to  national  feelings;  and  the  finances  of  the 
state,  both  from  mismanagement  and  the  fre- 
quency of  hostile  incursions,  became  hopelessly 
embarrassed.  The  battle  of  Leiprig  put  an 
end  to  Jerome's  reign  and  he  was  obhged  to 
take  flight  to  Paris.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  he  left  France  and  proceeded 
first  to  Switzerland,  thence  to  Griitz  and  in 
the  beginning  of  1815  to  Trieste.  On  his 
brothers  return  from  Elba  he  again  proceeded 
to  Paris  and  was  nominated  a  peer  of  France. 
At  the  battles  of  Ogny  and  Waterloo  he  was 
actively  engaged,  displayed  considerable  brav- 
ery and  received  a  wound  in  the  arm.  On 
Napoleon's  overthrow  he  retired  first  to  Switz- 
erland, then  to  Wiirtembetg  and  from  this 
period  up  to  the  fall  of  Louis  Philinw,  in 
1848,  resided  in  different  parts  of  Europe  nnder 
die  title  of  the  Comte  de  Montfort:  latterly 
chiefly  in  Florence.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  of  February  1848  he  returned  to 
Paris  and  was  appointed  (23  December)  gov- 
ernor-general of  the  hospital  of  the  Invalids, 
and  in  1850  a  marshal  of  France.  In  1852  he 
was  made  president  of  the  Senate.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  two  marriages 
contracted  by  Jerome  Bonaparte.  From  his 
nnion  with  Miss  Patterson  only  one  son  pro-' 
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ce^ed,  Terotne  (see  Bonapartes  or  Balti- 
more). By  his  second  wife  Jerome  Bon^urte 
bad  three  children.  The  cider  son,  Jbrouk 
BoMAPAin^  b.  1814:  d  1847;  Mathildk  Bon- 
APAKTi^  Princess  of  Montfort  (fa.  Trieste,  27 
May  1820;  d.  Paris,  2  Jan.  1904).  married  the 
Russian  Count  Anatol  Demtdofi,  and  lived  at 
the  court  of  Lonis  Napoleon  during  his  preri* 
dency;  the  younger  son,  Napoleoit  Joseph 
Chakus  Paul  Bonapakte,  commonly  imown 
as  PwNci  Napmjon  (b.  Trieste,  9  Sept  1822; 
d.  17  Mardi  1891),  passed  hit  yoath  u  Ital^; 
oitercd  the  militafy  lervice  of  Wfirteaiberg  n 
1837:  afterward  tiaveled  in  several  countries 
of  Earope;  and  was  banished  fnnn  France 
(1845)  on  account  of  his  intercourse  widi  die 
Republican  party.  After  Pebruarv  1848  be  was 
elected  to  the  National  Assemtw.  He  com- 
manded an  infantry  division  at  the  battles  of 
Alma  and  Inkennann.  In  1859  be  married  the 
Princess  Qotilde;  dau^ter  .  of  Victor  Em- 
nuttuej,  by  whan  be  bad  two  sons  (see  Boha- 
PABTS  Puaxsms)  and  a  daughter.  After  the 
fall  of  the  empire  he  took  19  Us  residence  in 
En^and,  but  returned  to  Fiance  in  1872.  On 
the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Louis  Nuwleon,  in  Zululand  in  1879, 
the  eldest  son  of  Prince  Napoleon  became  the 
heir  of  d^e  Bons^tartist  hopes.  When,  in  1886^ 
the  chiefs  of  the  Bouibon  family  were,  by  a 
vote  of  both  cbamber&  eipelled  from  rrance, 
Prince  Nap<^eon  and  lus  eldest  son  were  ex- 
iled also  as  iMetenders  to  the  throne. 

BONAPARTB,  Joseph,  eldest  brother  of 
Napoleon  I:  b.  Corte,  Corsica,  7  Jan.  1768;  d. 
Florence.  Italy.  28  July  1844.  He  was  educated 
in  France  at  tlie  colle^  of  Autun,  returned  to 
Corsica  in  1785  on  his  father's  death,  studied 
law,  and  in  1792  became  a  member  of  the  new 
administration  of  Corsica  under  Paolt.  In 
1793,  after  PaoU  had  called  in  English  aid.  he 
emigrratcd  to  Marseille^  and  became  faromer- 
in-law  to  Beraadotte,  afterward  King  of 
Sweden,  marrying  one  of  the  da<K^ters  of 
a  wealthy  banker  named  CHari.  In  1796  he  ac- 
companied the  army  of  Italy  as  commissary, 
in  1797  was  elected  a  Corsican  deputy  to  die 
Council  of  Fve  Hundred,  and  shorthr  after  was 
sent  by  the  Directory,  as  ambassador  to  the 
Pope.  He  returned  abruptly,  and  had  not  lof% 
resumed  Us  seat  in  the  Ccnmdl  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, when  his  brother  hanng  becmne  1st 
Consul  he  was  made  coundllor  of  state,  and  em- 

§loyed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  United 
tates.  Shortly  after,  in  1801,  he  negotiated  the 
peace  of  LuneviUe  with  the  Emperor  of  <5er- 
many^  and  in  1802  that  of  Amiens  with  Great 
Britain.  Napoleon  having  now  begun  to  parcel 
out  Idiwdoms  among  his  family,  Joseph  was 
made  lung  of  Naples  and  Sicily  in  1806,  but 
bad  reigned  only  two  years  when  his  brother 
recaw  edhim  and  sent  him  to  Madrid  to  be  King 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  His  seat  at  Naples  h«t 
not  been  comfortable,  and  be  now  found  himself 
on  a  bed  of  thorns.  His  kingship  lasted  nom-' 
inally  for  five  years,  but  be  was  chased  once 
and  again  from  his  capital,  and  the  third  Bmc, 
in  1813,  fled  not  to  return.  In  these  appoint- 
ments Joseph  was  merely  a  tool  in  his  brother's 
hands.  In  1814,  after  the  fatal  expedition  to 
Rossa.  Napoleon  on  setting  out  for  the  army 
made  him  lientenant-generu  of  the  empire  and 
head  of  tiie  OMincil  of  regency.    After  Ae 


battle  of  Waterioo  he  sailed  for  the  United 
States  and  lived  for  some  years  at  Bordentown, 
N.  J.,  where  he  employed  himself  in  anicul' 
tUTe,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  Us  net^bors. 
During  his  exile  he  assumed  the  title  of  Count 
de  Survilliers.  In  1832  he  went  to  England 
and  after  residing  there  for  ;ome  time  repaired 
to  Itaty,  and  spent  his  closing  days  in  Florence. 
His  wife  appears  to  have  been  prevented  ill 
health  from  accompanying  him  to  the  United 
States.  She  survived  her  husband  but  a  few 
months.  There  were  two  daughters.  The  elder 
became  the  wife  of  the  eldest  son  of  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  and  the  younger  was  married  to  the 
second  son  of  Louts  Bo^parte 

BONAPARTB,   LvtitU   Marie  Wyw. 

Madame  de  Solus- Rattazzi-de  Rttte,  French 
author:  b.  Waterford,  Ireland,  1829;  d.  Paris, 
1902.  Her  mother,  Letltia,  who  claimed  to  be 
the  daughter  of  Lucien  Bonaparte  by  his  second 
wife,  married  Thomas  Wysc,  an  Irishman. 
Lsetitia,  who  married  Frederic  de  Solms  in 
1850,  four  years  later  separated  from  him,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Princesse  de  Solms,  settled  in 
Savoy,  then  independoit,  and  established  there 
the  famous  literary  drcle  Let  nmtinies  fAix 
in  18S3.  Victor  Hugo,  Kossuth,  Eugene  Sue, 
Lamartin&  Dumas,  Rochef  orfe  and  Sainte  Beuve 
were  numbered  in  her  acquaintance  Under  the 
pseudonym  of  *Baron  Stodc^  she  was  a  con- 
tributor to  the  ConsHtuHonnel.  When  Savoy 
was  annexed  to  France  she  established  a  salon 
in  Paris,  which  became  a  popular  literary  and 
social  snrinc.  After  De  Solm's  death,  she 
married  the  Italian  statesman  U.  Rattasa; 
TR^wn  he  died  she  married  Seflor  de  Rute,  n 
Spaniard  whom  she  outlived.  Besides  a  great 
aniount  of  miscellaneous  writings,  she  wrote 
the  novels  ^Les  Mariages  de  la  cr^Ie*  (1866)  ; 
*Si  j'itais  reine—If  I  were  queen>  (1866), 
largely  autobiograi^ical ;  the  first  bode  was  re- 
printed as  *La  chanteuse>  (1870). 

BONAPARTB,  Letltia  RamoUno,  mother 
of  Napoleon,  and  hence  known  by  the  name  of 
Madaub  Mere:  b.  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  24  Aug. 
1750;  d.  Rome,  2  Feb.  1836.  She  was  married 
in  1764  to  Charles  Bonaparte  (see  Bonaparte, 
Chakles).  Left  a  widow  m  1785,  she  contin- 
ued to  reside  in  Corsica  till  1793,  when  she  re- 
moved to  Marseilles.  In  this  city  she  lived  in 
straitened  circumstances.  After  her  son  be- 
came 1st  Consul,  she  fixed  her  residence  at 
Paris,  had  a  separate  establishment  assigned  to 
her,  but  had  little  taste  for  ostentation.  All 
Uiings  considered,  she  conducted  herself  with 
great  discretion,  performing  her  part  becom- 
ingly in  the  station  to  whidi  she  had  been  so 
unexpectedly  elevated,  and  never  allovdiw  her- 
self to  forget  that  the  sudden  rise  of  her  family 
might  one  day  be  terminated  by  an  equally 
sudden  fall.  She  joined  the  Emperor  in  his 
exile  in  Elba  in  1814,  and  after  Waterloo  she, 
retired  to  Rome  and  resided  in  the  household  of 
her  step-brother.  Cardinal  Fesch.  There  she 
collected  most  of  the  surviving  members  of  her 
family  around  her  and  lived  to  the  advanced 
age  of  8& 

BONAPARTE,  Lonis  (Count  of  Saint 
Leu),  second  younger  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  I  and  father  of  Napoleon  III :  b. 
Ajacdo,  (Corsica,  2  Sept.  1778;  d.  Leghorn, 
Italy.  25  July  1846.   He  was  educated  mthe 
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artillery  school  at  Chalons  accompanied  Na- 
poleon to  Italy,  and  aftervnird  to  EkypL  H« 
subsequently  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  biuadier" 
general,  and  in  1802  nurried  Hortense  Eugenie 
Beauharnais,  Napoleon's  step-dauehter  (see 
Beauharnais,  Hortense  Eugenie),  from  whom 
he  separated  in  18^0.  In  180^  on  Schimmdpen- 
ninck,  grand  pensionary  of  Holland,  demitting 
his  office,  Louis  Bonaparte  was  compelled 
his  brother,  notwithstanding  his  protestations, 
to  accept  the  Dutch  crown.  The  difBcult  situa- 
tiota  in  which  he  was  placed  rendered  it  impos- 
uUc  for  him  to  be  anything  else  than  a  mere 
viceroy  of  Napoleon;  but  to  his  credit  it  must 
be  recorded  that  he  exerted  himself  to  the  ut- 
most'in  promotine^  the  welfare  of  his  new  sub- 
jects. With  all  his  efforts,  however,  he  found 
himself  unable  to  restore  the  finances  of  the 
countty  to  a  healthy  condition:  a  quarrel  took 
place  between  him  and  his  brother  relative  to 
the  continental  system  maintained  by  the  latter, 
whidi  had  proved  most  injurious  to  Dutch  com- 
merce, and  on  1  JTune  1810  he  abdicated  the 
sovereitnity  and  retired  to  Gratz  imder  the  title 
of  the  Count  of  Saint  Leu.  Holland  was_  there- 
upon annexed  to  France.  In  1814  Louis  paid 
a  visit  to  Paris  and  strongly  counseled  his 
brother  to  make  j>eace  with  the  allies.  After 
the  Restoration  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Rome ; 
in  1826  he  removed  to  Florence,  and  from 
dunce,  a  short  time  after  his  son's  escape  from 
the  fortress  of  Ham,  to  Lec^om.  • 

BONAPARTR,  Lnden  (Pbince  of  Cani- 
Ko),  next  younger  brother  of  Napoleon' I:  b. 
Ajacdo,  Corsica  21  March  1775;  d.  Viterbo, 
lUly,  '29  June  1840.  He  emigrated  to  Marseilles 
in  1793,  and  made  himself  eons^picuous  as  a  hot- 
headed Republican  by  addressing  revolutionary 
clubs  ana  publishing  bombastic  pamphlets. 
Shortly  after,  having  been  appointed  to  a  situa- 
tion in  the  commissariat  at  the  small  town  of 
Saint  Maximin  in  Provence,  he  married  the  inn- 
keeper's daiwhter.  He  made  a  narrow  escape 
during  the  Reig^  of  Terror,  and  in  1796  was 
appointed  commisaiy  at  war,  and  on  his  elec- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Htm- 
dred,  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris.  He  is 
said  to  have  written  to  his  brother  in  Egypt 
complaining  of  the  incapacity  of  the  executive 
Directory,  and  urging  his  return;  and  in  1799, 
when  the  council  wished  to  outlaw  Napoleon, 
Lucien,  who  was  president  after  manfully  re- 
ustin|[  the  motion,  slipped  quietly  out  of  the 
chair  in  the  confusion  and  sent  in  soldiers  who 
cleared  the  hall.  The  revolution  thus  mainly 
accomplished  by  his  decisive  procedure  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  consular  government,, 
and  Lucien  was  a  member  of  the  comtnission 
which  framed  its  constitution.  Afterward  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  the  Interior,  he  was  active 
m  the  encouragement  of  education,  art  and 
science  and  organized  the  prefectures.  As  Am- 
bassador to  Madrid  (1800)  he  contrived  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  King  Charles  IV  anfl 
his  favorite,  CJodoy,  and  to  undermine  the  Brit- 
ish influence,  which  had  until  then  been  para- 
mount at  the  court  of  Spain.  On  his  return  to 
Paris  in  1802  he  was  a  member  of  the  tribunate, 
and  then  a  senator,  and  having  lost  his  first 
wife,  married  a  stockbroker's  widow.  This 
marriage,  and  other  concurring  causes,  appear 
to  have  given  deep  offense  to  Napoleon,  aeid  in 
liiK  enactment  fixing  the  succession  to  tbe 


crown,  while  Josqih  and  Louis  were  named 
eventiwl  hein,  Ludoi  and  Jerome  were  not 
mentioned,  liie  crowns  of  Itafy  and  Spain 
were  offered  Lncien  on  condition  of  his  divorc- 
ing his  wife,  but  he  refused  them  and  chose  a 
retired  life,  devoting  himself  to  art  and  science. 
He  fixed  his  residence  at  Rome,  where  he  ap- 
pears to  have  gained  the  good  graces  of  Pius 
Vll,  who  created  him,  in  1814,  Prince  of  Can- 
ine. During  Napoleon's  haughty  treatment  of 
the  Pope,  Lucien  freely  exi>ress<d  his  displeas- 
ure, and  apparently  dt^pairing  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  his  brother,  or  veibxpt  not  caring  to 
for  it,  he  em  barked  tor  the  United  States 
in  1810,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he 
was  captured  by  a  Briti^  cruiser  and  carried 
to  Malta.  Ultimately  he  was  broug^  to  Eng- 
land and  allowed  to  reside  on  parole  near  Lud- 
low Castle.^  Here  he  employed  much  of  his 
time  in  writing  a  poem  entitled  'CTharlemagne 
ou  I'^se  Sauvie.'  After  the  battle  of  Watei^ 
loo  his  brother  appointed  him  his  extraordinary 
commissioner  to  me  chamber  of  deputies.  He 
diowed  no  lack  of  zeal  in  endeavoring  to  arouse 
a  feeling  of  sympathy,  but  found  the  attempt 
vain  and  had  to  leave  matters  to  take  their 
course.  He  afterward  returned  to  Italy.  Be- 
sides the  poem  ^Charlemagne,*  which  has  been 
translated  into  English,  he  wrote  another,  called 
'La  Cymtide  ou  la  Corse  Sauvie,'  and  an  auto- 
biography, puMisfaed  durit^  his  lifetime. 

By  his  first  wife,  Lucien  had  two  daughters; 
hy  his  second  nine  children.  His  eldest  son, 
Charles  Lucibn  Jules  Laurent  Bohafabte, 
Prince  of  Canino  ai\d  Musignano:  b.  Paris,  24 
May  1803;  d.  30  July  1857,  achieved  a  consider- 
able reputation  as  a  naturalist,  chiefly  in  or- 
nitholo^.  He  published  a  continuation  of  Wil- 
son's 'Omitholt^  of  America*  (1825->33)  ;  the 
'Iconografia  della  Fauna  Italica>  (1832-41); 
his  chef  d'auvre,  etc  During  the  later  years 
of  his  ufe  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  Italian 
affairs  as  a  supporter  of  the  Liberal  party. 
of  his  sons  was  Cardinal  Luden  Bonaparte 
(1828-95).  Paul  Marie  Bonaparte^  the  sec- 
ond son,  b.  1808,  took  part  in  the  Greek  war 
of  liberation  and  died  by  the  accidental  dis- 
charge of  a  pistol  in  1827.  The  third  son.  Louis 
Lucien  Bonaparte  (b.  Thomgrove,  England 
1813;  d.  1891).  early  devoted  himself  with  equal 
ardor  to  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  the  stu<^ 
of  languages,  and  became  an  authority  of  tm 
first  nnk  in  Basque,  Celtic  and  comparative 
philolcMy  generally.  His  election  for  Corsica 
in  1848  was  annulled,  but  he  was  sent  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly  for  the  Seine  department 
next  year,  and  was  made  senator  in  1852.  The 
total  number  of  separate  books  written  either 
by  himself  or  at  his  instigation  and  encourage- 
ment amounted  to  no  less  than  222.  Among 
these  are  a  translation  of  Saint  Matthew's  ver>- . 
sion  of  the  parable  of  the  sower  into  72  lan- 
guages and  dialects  of  Europe  (1857);  a  liiH 
guistic  map  of  the  seven  Basque  province^ 
'  showing  the  delimitation  of  the  •Euscara,*  ana 
its  division  into  dialects,  sub-dialects  and 
varieties  (1863);  a  Basque  version  of  the 
Bible  in  the  Labourdin  dialect  (1865) ;  a 
treatise  on  the  Basque  verb  (1869),  etc.  A 
great  work  produced  under  his  patron^e  from 
1858  to  1860  was  a  verswn  of  the  Song  of  Sol- 
omon m  22  different  English  dialects,  beudes 
four  in  Lowland  Scotch  and  one  in  Saxon.  Nfe 
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lived  lone  in  Eoglaod,  where  a  Civil  list  pen- 
don  of  $1,250  was .  g^ranted  to  him  in  1883. 
Tbe  fourm  son,  Pierre  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
(181S-78),  passed  through  many  changes  of  for- 
tune in  America,  Italy  and  Belgium  and  re- 
turned to  France  in  1848l  In  1870  he  shot  a 
journalist  -Victor  Noir,  a  deed  which  created 
great  excitement  in  Paris ;  and  being  tried*  was 
acquitted  of  tbe  chaise  of  murder,  but  coo- 
denned  to  pay  $5,000  to  Victor  Noir^s  relatives. 
The  youi^iest  son,  Amioinb  Bohapakte  (1816- 
77),  Bed  to  tbe  United  States  after  an  affair 
nrith  the  papal  troops  in  1836,  aihd  returned  to 
France  in  1848,  where  he  was  elected  to  the 
National  Assembly  in  1849. 
^  BONAPARTB,  NttpolMn.  See  Namuoh 

BONAPARTE  PRBTBNDBRS.   Of  the 

Emperor  Napoleon  I  and  his  brothers,  Joseph 
and  Louis,  male  issue  is  now  extinct.  The 
Emperor's  brothers  Lucien  and  Jerome,  are 
represented  the  foUowhig  fiving  descendants, 
and  they  constitute  the  present  imperialist  house 
of  France: 

Prince  Victor  Napolbow  (of  the  house  of 
lercmie)  :  b.  18  July  1862,  is  the  son  of  tbe  late 
Prince  Napoleon  and  ihe  Princess  Clotilde,  sis- 
ter of  King  Humbert  of  Italy.  The  Prince  has 
been  recognized  by  his  party  as  the  undisputed 
head  of  the  Bonaparte  tamily.  He  married  in 
1910  Princcsa  QeiDentine  of  Bdgiuin,  has  one 
son,  Louis,  bom  in  1914,  and  resides  in  Bnissels. 
His  only  brother.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  born 
in  1864,  is  an  officer  in  the  Russian  army.  His 
sister,  born  in  1866,  is  the  widow  of  Prince 
Amadeus  of  Italy,  by  whom  she  had  a  son. 
Prince  Humbert,  bom  in  1889. 

Prince  Charles  Nafolboh,  brotfier  of  the 
late  Cardinal  Bonaparte,  who  died  12  Feb.  1899, 
was  the  last  representative  of  the  eldest  aan  of 
Napoleon*s  brother,  Lucien,  in  the  male  line; 
He  was  bom  in  1839;  was  married  and  had 
two  daughters  —  Marie,  wife  of  Lieuteaant 
Giotti,  of  the  Italian  anny,  and  Eugenie,  un- 
married. He  had  four  sisters,  three  of  whom 
were  married,  respectively,  to  the  Marquis  of 
Roccagivoine,  Count  Primoli  and  Prince  Gabrelll 

Princx  Roland  Bonaparte  is  the  only  living 
male  cousin  of  Prince  Charles  Napoleon.  He  is 
a  son  of  die  late  Prince  Pierre  N«ioleon  Bona- 
parte (1815-81)  ;  was  bora  in  1^;  married  in 
1880  the  daughter  of  Blanc,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Monte  Carlo  gambling  establishment  He 
has  been  twice  president  of  the  French  Geo- 
graphical Society,  is  keenly  interested  in  scien- 
tific research  and  travel,  and  has  written  books 
on  those  subjects.  His  wife  died  in  1882,  leav- 
ing  him  a  daughter^  Marie,  and  a  fortune.  His 
dauc^ito-  was  marned  in  1907  to  Prince  Geom, 
second  son  of  King  George  I  of  Greecb  He 
has  one  sister,  Jeanne,  bom  in  1861,  and  mar- 
ried to  the  Marquis  de  VUleneuve. 

BONAPARTB8  OF  BALTIMORE,  the 

branch  of  the  family  residing  in  Baltimore,  Md, 
and  derived  from  the  mal-riage  of  Jerome  Bona- 
parte, brother  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I,  with 
Elizabeth  Patterson,  daughter  of  William  Pat- 
terson, an  eminent'  merchant  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  ESAbedi  was  bora  6  Feb.  1785,  and 
was  ftcarce  16  y^rs  of  age  when  Jerome  Bona- 
pATft  in  cohuh^d  of  a  French  frigate  lauded 
in  New  YorH  iq'  1803.  She,  at  that  time,:was 
.distinguished  _  by  linconunon  persopaL  beai^^ 


and  is  said,  moreover,  to  hare  striking  re- 
sembled the  Bonaparte  family.  The  fame  of 
Napoleon  ensured  tor  his  brother  Jerome  a  dis- 
tinguished reception  in  America,  and  whereyer 
he  went  he  was  most  hospitably  entertained. 
On  visiting  Baltimore  he  saw  Miss  Patterson, 
and  soon  became  much  attached  to  her,  a  par- 
tiality which  she  readily  returned,  and  being 
ambitious  in  her  views  of  life,  she  at  once  ac- 
cepted his  offer  of  marriage,  and  was  united 
to  him  24  Dec.  1803.  The  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  bishop  of  Baltimore, 
John  Carroll,  brother  of  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton,  the  si^er  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  in  accordance  with  the  ritual 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  marriage 
contract,  considered  of  importance,  was  drawn 
up  by  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  subsequently  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  witnessed  by  several 
official  personages,  including  the  mayor  of  Bal- 
timore. Jerome  Bonaparte  remained  in  America 
for  a  full  year,  visiting,  with  his  wife,  various 

firts  of  the  country.  They  embariced  for 
urope  in  the  spring  of  1805,  in  the  American 
ship  £rw.  and  arrived  safely  at  Lisbon.  The 
news  of  tne  marrisige  proved  very  distastef  td  to 
the  dictator  of  France,  partly  because  Jerome 
had  dated  to  marry  wttnout  his  consent,  and 
partly  on  account  of  his  own  wish  to  mute  all 
his  brothers  to  European  princesses.  Before 
tbe  newly  wedded  pair  could  reach  Europe  an 
order  went  forth  to  every  port  under  French 
audiorily  forbidding  them  to  land.  The  hopes 
of  the  fair  American  were  now  forever  U^te^ 
aa  Napoleon  sternly  refused  to  recognize  her 
marriage.  Jerome  left  her  at  Lisbon  and 
haitcned  to  Paris,  hoping  by  a  personal  inter- 
view to  soften  the  Emperor,  directing  the  ves~ 
sel  to  proceed  to  Amsterdun,  as  the  state  <A 
his  wife's  health  would  not  admit  of  her  under- 
going a  Vmg  land  journey,  even  if  a  passport 
could  be  wtained  for  her^  which-  was  'very 
doubtftd.  On  the  Erm's  arrival  at  Tewl  roadi 
Madame  Bonaparte  found  that,  an  order  had 
been  awaiting  her  coming,  which  prohibited  her 
from  landing.  She  was  obliged  to  sail  at  once 
for  England,  where  she  established  her  abode, 
and  at  Camoerwell,  near  London,  gave  birth  to 
a  son.  She  never  saw  her  husband  again,  ex- 
cept in  a  casual  meeting  many  years  after  their 
separation.  Jerom<^  who  was  originally  mtuh 
attached  to  his  wife,  in  vain  petitioned  the 
Emperor  to  recognize  her,  and  was  finally 
obliged  to  marry  Uie  Princess  of  Wurtemberg. 
After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  Madame  Pat- 
terson (as  she  was  styled  for  a  long  period) 
visited  Kurope,  and  is  said  to  lutve  encountered 
Jerome  Bonamirte  with  his  wife  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Pitti  Palace  in  Florence.  On  meeting, 
Jerome  started  aside,  and  was  overheard  to 
sa^  to  the  Princess :  ''That  lady  is  my  former 
wife.*  He  instantly  left  the  gallery,  and  next 
moming  departed  from  Florence.  Na^Ieon  I 
never  succeeded  in  inducinjj  Pope  Pius  VII 
to  declare  Jerome's  first  marriage  null  and  void. 
Madame  Bonaparte,  after  the  birth  of  her  son, 
generally  resided  in  Baltimore,  in  the  possession 
of  abundant  wealth.  Notwithstanding  her  treat- 
ment by  Napoleon,  she  always  expressed  the 
hie^est  admiration  for  him,  and  propheued  that 
her  grandson  would  eventually  succeed  him  a| 
Emperor  of  the  French.  Jerome  Napoleon,  son 
of  the  preceding:  b.  Camberwell,  England,  7 
Jiily  1805;  d.  Baltimore^  17,  June  1870.  His 
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mother  returned  to  die  United  States  durinfr 
his  boyhood,  and  he  was  raised  in  Baltimore. 
He  entered  Harvard  College,  and  graduated 
from  that  institution  in  1826.  He  studied  for 
die  bar,  but  never  practised  law.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Susan  Mary  Williams,  dauKbter 
of  Benjamin  Williams,  originally  of  Roxbury, 
Mass.  Miss  Williams  was  a  lady  of  veiy  lai^e 
fortune,  which,  united  with  Bonaparte  s  Own 
property,  made  him  one  o£  the  wealthiest  citi- 
zens of  Baltimore.  After  his  marriage  he 
devoted  his  time  to  the  management  of  a  large 
estate,  and  partly  to  agricultural  pursuits.  For 
many  years,  Bonaparte  received  a  handsome 
allowance  from  his  father,  with  whom  he  was 
on  terms  of  intima<7  in  his  several  visits  to 
Europe.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
Bonaparte  was  permittea  to  sojourn  in  Paris, 
but  for  a  short  period  only,  and  under  his 
mother's  name  of  Patterson.  Although  travel- 
ing incognito,  he  attracted  much  attention  from 
bis  singular  likeness  to  the  great  Emperor.  He 
was  thought  to  resemble  him  more  than  any  of 
the  monarch's  own  brothers  did.  He  was  on 
good  terms  with  Napoleon  HI,  and  visited  the 
French  court  with  his  son,  by  the  invitation 
of  the  Emperor.  Bonaparte  tested  his  le^ 
standii^  in  the  French  courts  by  lodging  a  claim 
to  share  with  the  offspring  of  the  second  mar- 
riage in  the  property  of  his  father;  but  judg>- 
ment  was  given  against  him.  Jbroub  Nafoledn, 

rmdson  of  Jerome  Bcmaparte:  b.  Baltimore, 
Nov.  1832;  d.  Pride's  Crositog,  Mass.,  4 
Sept  1893.  He  was  edncated  at  Harvard  Col- 
le^  and  West  Point  Military  Academy,  but 
leugned  his  commission  in  the  United  States 
army  to  enter  the  French  service  in  1854.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Crimean  War 
and  in  the  Italian  campaign.  Chasles  Joseph, 
grandson  of  Jerome  Bonaparte:  b.  Baltimore 
9  June  1851.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
University  in  1871  and  the  Harvard  Law  School 
in  1874.  In  1904  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
tiie  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  In  1905 
he  was  appdnted  Secretary  of  Ae  Nayy  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  in  1906  became  Attor- 
ney-General, remaining  in  this  position  until 
5  March  1909.  He  is  trustee  of  the  Catholic 
University  since  1904,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League. 

BONAR.  Andrew  Al«und«r,  Scotch  ec- 
denastical  writer:  b.  Edinburgh  29  May  1810; 
d.  Gla^ow,  30  Dec.  1892.  He  studied  theolo«y 
in  his  native 'place  and  became  minister  at 
Collace  (1838-56)  and  of  the  Finnieston  Church, 
Glasgow  (1856-92).  He  joined  the  Free  Church 
in  1843  and  became  moderator  in  1878.  He 
visited  Palestine,  in  company  witli  R.  M. 
McCheyne,  in  1839  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  there,  and  he  embo(fied  the  result 
of  his  investigations  in  <A  Narrative  of  a  Mis- 
sion of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  1839>  (Edinburgh  1842).  Among 
his  other  published  works  are  a  biography  of 
R.  M.  McCheyne  (1845) ;  'Commentary  on 
Leviticus*  (1846) ;  'Redemption  Drawing  Ni^* 
(1847)  ;  'Christ  and  His  Church  in  the  Book 
of  Psalms*  (1859) :  and  many  minor  biog- 
ratrfiies,  tracts,  pamphlets  and  controversial  ar- 
ticles. A.  A.  Bonar  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Horatius  Bonar  (q.v.). 


BONAR.  HoMtiiu,  Scottish  ecclesiastic^ 
writer  and  elder  brother  of  A.  A.  Bonar  (q.v.)  : 
b.  Edmburgfa,  19  Dec.  1808;  d.  Edinbur^ 
31  July  18^.  He  was  educated  in  his 
native  city  where  he  studied  theolo^  and 
became  minister  at  Kelso  ( 1837-^)  and 
at  the  (Hialmers  Memorial  Chorch;  Edinburgh 
(1866-89).  Like  his  brother  he  went  over  to 
Oie  Free  Church  in  18CL  and^  like  him  he  was 
also  a  pronounced  premillenarian  and  his  views 
run  all  through  his  works,  among  the  prindpat 
of  which  are  'Prophetical  Landmarks*  (London 
1847)  ;  'The  Night  of  Weeping'  (1846) ;  'God's 
Way  of  Peace*  (1862);  'The  White  Fields  of 
France*  (1879) ;  and  'Life  and  Work  of  G.  T. 
Dodds*  (1884).  Much  of  his  miscellaneous 
work  appeared  in  the  Qmrttrly  Journal  of 
Prophecy,  which  be  founded  in  1849.  He  is 
best  known  as  a  hymn  writer.  His  poetical 
works  appeared  in  four  different  editions: 
'Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope*  (3  vols..  1857-^) ; 
'The  Song  of  the  New  Creation  and  Other 
Pieces'  (1872);  'Hymn  of  the  Nativity' 
(1878);  'Songs  of  Love  and  Joy'  (1888); 
'Until  tiie  Daybreak  and  Other  Hymns'  (1890). 

BONAR  LAW.  A.     See  Law,  Anmsw 

BONAE. 

BONASONB,  bd-na-sd'nS,  GinKo,  Italian 
painter:  b.  Boloarna  1510;  d.  1574.  He  studied 
under  Marcantonio  Raimondi,  but  did  not  equal 
his  master  in  execution.  Although  best  known 
by  his  engravings,  which  reproduce  the  worla 
of  Raphael.  Michelangelo  and  GiuUo  RomatK), 
specimens  of  his  paintings  are  to  be  found  in 
the  churches  of  his  native  city. 

BONASUS,  a  species  of  wild  ox,  the 
aurochs  (q.v.). 

BONAVSNTURA*  Saint  (property  John 
or  FmAHZA).  Italian  diiloso^er:  b.  Tiucany 
1221;  d.  Wi.  In  12437or  1248)  he  became  a 
Franciscan  monk;  in  1253  teadier  of  theology 
at  Paris,  where  he  had  studied ;  in  1256  general 
of  his  order,  which  he  ruled  with  a  prudent 
mixture  of  gentleness  and  firmness.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  a  cardinal  and  papal 
legate  at  the  Council  of  Lyons.  His  death  was 
hastened  by  his  ascetic  severities.  On  account 
of  his  blameless  conduct  from  his  earliest 
youth,  and  of  some  miracles  ascribed  to  him, 
he  enjoyed  during  his  life  tiie  greatest  venera- 
tion, and  was  canonized  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV. 
The  elevation  of  thought  in  his  writings  pro- 
cured him  the  name  of  *The  Seraphic  Etoctor.' 
The  Franciscans  oppose  him  as  tneir  hero  to 
the  Dominican  scholastic  Thomas  Aquinas.  He 
wrote  for  the  honor  and  improvement  of  his 
order,  for  the  promotion  of  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin,  on  celibacy,  transubstantiation  and  other 
doctrines.  He  i&  on  the  whole,  distinguished 
from  other  scholastics  by  perspicuity,  avoid- 
ance of  useless  subtleties  and  greater  warmth 
of  religious  feelinj^  Among  his  writings  are 
'Itinerarium  Mentis  in  Deum'-  'Reductio  Ar- 
tium  in  llieologiain' ;  'Centiloquium' ;  and 
'Breviloquium.*  His  whole  works  were  pub- 
lished 1588-96,  at  Rome,  u  seven  folio  volumes, 
and  there  are  several  modem  editions.  Many 
pieces  attributed  to  him  are  not  genuine. 

BONAVISTAj  Newfoundland,  the  name 
of  a  hay,  cape,  district  and  town  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  island.  Hie  greatest  width  of  the 
bay  is  39  miles.   Navigation  is  rendered  dan- 
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gezous  hy  ^  rodgr  islands  with  which  it  is 
studded.  There  is  a  li^tthouse  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor.  The  town  stands  near  the  cape, 
about  70  miles  north  by  west  of  Saint  John's, 
is  a  port  of  entry  sod  we  of  the  oldest  fishing 
stations  in  Newfoundland.   Popi  (1911)  3^971. 

BONBRIGHT,  Danid.  American  educa- 
tor: b.  Youngstown,  Pa.,  1831;  d.  28  Nov.  1912. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  (1850)  and  was  tutor 
there  (1854-56).  Between  1856  and  1858  he 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Bonn  and 
Gottingen,  and  npon  his  return  to  America  be- 
came professor  of  the  Latin  language  and  titera- 
tore  in  Northwestern  Universi^,  Evanston*  111. 
Fran  1899-1902  be  was  dean  of  the  facnlty  of 
liberal  arts.  During  190(M^  he  was  acting 
president  of  the  university. 

BONCHAMP,  bdA-shin.  Clttrlea  Melehior 
Artua,  (Mabquis  mar-ki  de),  Vendcan 
leader:  b.  Anjou,  10  Ma^  1760;  i.  \7  Oct  1793. 
He  served  as  a  volimteer  in  die  American  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  was  a  captain  in  the  Frendi 
army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revtdoticm. 
A  strong  Royalist,  he  naturally  disbked  the 
Revolution,  and  consequently  lived  in  retirement 
until  chosen  leader  of  the  Anjou  insurgents.  In 
conjunction  with  La  Rochejacquelein  and  Cathe- 
lineau  he  fought  with  great  bravery  and  fre- 
quent success  but  his  superior  knowledge  of 
mUitary  tactics  was  not  sufficiently  made  lue  of 
by  the  insurgent  army.  In  the  encoimter  at 
Oiolct,  17  Oct.  1793,  Bonchamp  received  a  fatal 
shot  in  the  breast,  and  when  his  followers  vowed 
to  avenge  his  death  on  5,000  Republican  pris- 
oners, the  dying  hero  exclaimed:  'Spare  your 
prisoners.  I  command  it  I*  This  last  command 
was  obeyed. 

BONCI,  bon'che,  Alessandro,  Italian 
tenor:  b.  Cesena  in  the  Romagna  1870.  After 
early  training  and  successes  in^  Italy  and  later 
in  the  great  European  capitals,  in  1906  he  came 
to  New  York  as  principal  tenor  of  Hanuner- 
stein's  Manhattan  Opera  House,  and  in  1908 
was  engaged  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany. Id  1910  he  resigned  and  tocdc  up  concert 
work.  Endowed  with  a  perfectly  trained  voice 
of  beautiful  quality  and  flexibility  he  is  con- 
sidered by  many  critics  the  best  modem  ex- 
ponent 01  bel  Canto. 

BOND.  Snt  Edward  Avgustas.  English 
scholar:  b.  Hanwell  1815;  d.  1898.  In  16^  he 
was  placed  over  one  of  the  departmeirts  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  in  1878  became  head  li- 
brarian, rctainifl^r  the  post  for  10  s«ars.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  for  many  years 
the  president  of  the  PalieoIos(ical  Society,  edit- 
in  this  coBoection  ^Facumiles  of  Ancient 
Charters  in  the  British  Museum'  (1^3). 

BOND,  George  PhilMps.  American  astron- 
omer (son  of  William  Crancb  Bond,  q.v.) : 
b.  Dorchester,  Mass.,  20  May  182S:  d  17  Feb. 
1865.  He  assisted  his  father  in'  the  Harvard 
College  ObservatoiT,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
tatters  deatii  was  appointed  director.  He  dis- 
covered independently  1 1  new  comets,  and  was 
the  author  of  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the 
appearance  of  Etonati's  comet  in  1858,  and  of 
important  investigations  on  the  subject  of  per- 
turbations of^  cometary  orbits,  as  well  as  an 
investigation  iato  the  theory  of  ^e  constitntion 
of  Saturn's  rings.  His  drawing  .of  the  nebula 
in  Ori(m,  of  which  a  fine  steel-plate  ei^raviiv 

vol,  4.  —14 


was  made,  was  also  remarkable  work,  and 

astronomical  photography  received  its  first  im- 
pulse at  his  hands. 

BOND,  SiK  Robert,  Newfoundland  states- 
man: b.  Saint  John's,  N.  F..  25  Feb.  1857.  He 
was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Taunton,  Eng- 
land; entered  the  Newfoundland  legislature  in 
1882;  elected  speaker  1884;  was  C:olonial  Secre- 
tary 1889-97;  and  has  been  Premier  and  Colo- 
nial Secretary  since  \900.  He  negotiated  the 
Bond-Blaine  convention  of  1892,  and  the  Hay- 
Bond  Treaty  of  1902,  providing  for  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States,  both  of  which  failed  to 
secure  ratification.  He  is  opposed  to  the  incor- 
poration of  the  colony  in  the  Dominion  of 
C^ada,  and  was  created  iCCM.G.  In  1901. 

BOND.  Winiam  Bennett,  Canadian  der- 
CTTnan;  b.  Truro,  England,  10  Sept.  1815;  d. 
1906.  He  was  appointed  rector  of  Samt  (George's 
Church,  McmtreaL  1862;  was  consecrated  An- 

fltcan  bishop  of  Montreal,  25  Jan.  1879;  in  1901 
e  became  archbishop  and  metropolitan  of  Can- 
ada, and  in  1904  primate  of  all  Onada. 

BOND,  William  Cranch,  American  astionr 
omer:  b.  Porthmd,  Me,,  9  Sept  1789:  d.  29 
Jan.  1859.  Be^nniuG^  as  a  watchmaker,  he  con- 
structed the  first  ship's  chronometer  made  in 
the  United  States.  He  established  a  private 
observatory  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  which  was  at 
the  time  the  finest  in  the  country.  Invited  to 
move  his  observatory  to  C^bridge,  he  accqited 
ike  invitation  of  the  Harvard  C^ll^e  authori- 
ties, and  in  1840  was  appointed  astronomical 
observer  to  the  college,  and  later  to  the  director- 
ship of  the  observatory  erected  there  in  184S^. 
He  was  the  invoitor  of  the  method  of  regfister- 
ing  the  beats  of  a  clock  by  galvanic  circuit, 
together  with  the  observed  transits  of  stars  over 
the  wires  of  a  transit  instrument,  vtpoa  a  chron- 
ograph, and  he  invented  the  spring  governor, 
in  which  part  of  a  train  of  doclewoik  is  regu- 
lated by  a  pendulum  with  a  desrfl-beat  escape- 
ment, and  the  other_,  receiving  its  motion 
through  an  elastic  axis,  is  made  to  run  uni- 
formly fay  a  balance-  or  fly-wheel,  and  thus  time 
is  visibly  measured  to  a  small  fraction  of  a 
second.  The  plan  of  recording  observations 
\iy  electro-magn^m,  known  in  Euro^  as  the 
American  meuod,  was  first  brought  mto  prac- 
tical workup  by  Sears  C  WaiuEer,  throu^ 
Bond's  assistance. 

BOND.   See  Building;  Masonry. 

BOND,  a  written  acknowledgment  or  bind-  ■ 
ing  of  a  debt  imder  seal.  The  perscm  who 
gives  the  bond  is  called  the  obligor,  and  he  to 
whnn  it  is  given  the  obligee.  A  bond  may 
be  sin^l^  as  where  the  obligor  oJbliges  himself, 
hi*  heirs,  executors  and  administrators^  to  my 
a  certain  sum  of  money  to  another  at  a  d^^ 
named,  or  it  may  be  conditional  (which  is  the 
kind  more  genenilly  used)  that  if  the  obligor 
does  some  particular  act,  the  obligation  shall  be 
void,  or  else  shall  remain  in  full  force,  as  pay- 
ment of  rent,  performance  of  covenants  m  a 
deed,  or  repayment  of  a  principal  sum  of  money 
borrowed  of  the  obligee  with  interest,  which 
principal  sum  is  usually  half  of  the  penal  sum 
speci&ed  in  the  bond  There  must  be  ivoper 
parties,  and  no  person  can  take  the  benefit  of 
a  bond,  except  the  parties  named  therein,  except, 
perhaps,  in  some  cases  of  bonds  given  for  the 
performance  of  their  duties  fay  certain  dasses 
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of  public  c^ers.  A  man  cannot  be  bound  to 
himself  even  in  connection  with  others.  The 
bond  must  be  in  writing  and  sealed,  but  _a  seal- 
iaa  sufficient  where  the  bond  is  made  is  held 
swicieut  thoueh  it  m^fat  be  an  insuflScient 
sealing  if  it  had  been  made  where  it  is  sued  on. 
It  must  be  delivered  by  the  party  whose  bond 
it  is  to  the  other.  But  the  delivery  and  accept- 
ance may  be  bv  attorney.  The  date  is  not 
considereid  of  the  substance  of  a  bond,  and 
therefore  a  bond  which  has  either  no  date  or 
an  impossible  dale  is  still  valid,  provided  the 
real  day  of  its  bein|[  dated  or  given  can  be 
proven.  The  condition  is  a  vilsd  part  of  a 
conditional  bond,  and  usually  limits  and  deter^ 
mines  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  case  of  a  breadi, 
but  interest  and  costs  may  be  added  (12  Johns. 
350)-  The  recovei^  against  a  surety  m  a  bond 
for  the  payment  of  money  is  not  limited  to  the 
penalty,  but  may  Exceed  so  far  as  necessary 
to  include  interest  from  the  time  of  the  breach. 
So  far  as  interest  is  payable  by  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  and  until  default  mad&  it  is  lim- 
ited by  the  penalty,  but  after  breacn  it  is  re- 
coverable, not  on  the  ground  of  contract,  but 
as  dam^es,  which  the  law  gives  for  its  violm- 
tion.  On  the  forfeiture  of  the  bond,  or  its 
becoming  single,  the  whole  penalty  was  for- 
merly recoverable  at  law,  but  here  the  courts 
of  equity  interfered,  and  would  not  permit  a 
man  to  take  more  than  in  conscience  he  ou^t, 
that  is,  his  piincipal,  interest  and  expenses  m 
case  me  forfeiture  accrued  by  non-payment  of 
money  borrowed,  tbt  damages  sustained  upon 
noiMierfonnance  of  covenants,  etc.  And  the 
Bimilar  practice  having  gained  some  footing  in 
the  courts  of  law,  the  statute  of  4  and  5  Anne, 
c  16,  at  length  enacted,  in  the  same  spirit  of 
equity,  that  in  case  of  a  .bond  conditioned  for 
the  payment  of  monc^y,  the  payment  or  tender 
of  the  principal  sum  due  with  interest  and  costs, 
even  tbongfa  die  bond  were  forfeited  and  a  snit 
commenced  tbereon,  should  be  a  full  satisfaction 
and  discharge  <2  Bl.  Com.  340).  If  in  a  bond 
the  obligor  binds  himself  without  addhig  his 
heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  the  execu- 
tors and  administrators  are  bound,  but  not  the 
heir  (Sheppard's  Touchstone,  369),  for  the  law 
will  not  unply  the  oUigation  upon  the  heir 
(pdc^  Litt.  209o).  If  a  bond  lie  dormant  for 
.20  years  it  cannot  afterward  be  recovered;  for 
the  law  raises  a  presumption  of  its  having  been 
paid,  and  Uie  defendant  may  plead  solvit  ad 
4Um  to  an  action  upon  it  (1  Burr.  434  ;  4  Burr. 
1963).  When  chartered  most  corporations  are 
empowered  to  issue  bonds,  which  must  bear  a 
fixed  interest  and  run  for  a  definite  period. 
Such  bonds  are  either  registered  or  a>npon 
bonds,  die  former  issued  to  individual  owners 
listed  on  the  corporation's  books  who  when 
disposing  of  them,  must  authorize  the  transfer 
to  the  purchaser.  Coupon  bonds  are  p;|yable 
to  bearer  and  attached  to  them  are  a  series  of 
coupons,  which  are  promises  of  the  payment  of 
interest  at  stated  periods.  These  coupons  as 
they  fall  due  are  cut  from  the  bond  and  pre- 
sented for  payment.  Corporation  bond  issues 
are  often  secured  by  a  mortgage  made  to  a 
trustee  for  the  bondludders  on  the  property  of 
the  issuing  corporation,  and  whidi  may  be:  fore- 
closed in  the  usual  way  uptm  defaidt  of  pay- 
ment. 

Government  bonds  are  not  secured  by  any 
mortgage  and  their  security  rests  upon  the  con- 


fidence of  the  purdhaser  in  the  isniinf  govern- 
ment, in  many  States  the  bonds  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment and  tn  all  States  the  issues  of  school, 
county  and  city  bonds  are  covered  constitu- 
tional  provisions  which  imyose  a  limit  to  in- 
debtedness throudi  bond  issues.  See  Bonds, 
Investhent;  and  consult  Cook,  ^Treatise  on 
Stock  and  Stockholders^  ^3d  ed,  Oiica^o  1894)  ; 
Dillon,  'Law  of  Municipal  Bonds^  (Saint  Louis 
1876);  Hainer,  'Modem  Law  of  Municipal 
Secunties^  (IndianapoUs  1896) ;  Short.  ^Law 
oJ^^Railway  Bonds  and  Mortgages*  (Boston 

BONDAGE.   See  VajjUNS. 

BONDED  WAREHOUSE,  a  place  where 
taxable  imports  or  manufactures  may  be  left  in 
government  custody,  under  bond  for  payment 
of  the  duty,  tiU  the  importer  or  manufacturer  is 
prepared  to  make  full  payment  of  duty.  The 
system  was  designed  to  promote  commerce  and 
certain  manvfactnres  by  lessening  the  pressure 
cn  the  importer  or  manufactnrer  by  means  of 
instahnent  p^rments  of  duty. 

BONDERS,  a  dass  of  independent  land- 
holders in  Norway  and  Sweden.  They  are  at 
once  burgesses  and  aristocrats,  being  descended 
from  the  old  leaders,  and  sometimes  from  the 
princes,  of  the  nation,  yet  being  also  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  they  equal  in  rank  the  fanners  of 
America  or  the  yeomen  of  ^island.  They 
number  seven-ninus  of  the  whcue  population, 
and  are  the  principal  electors  of  representatiTes 
to  the  National  Assembly,  in  which  their  power 
predominates  over  that  of  die  nobles  and 
clergy. 

BONDI,  bAn'di,  Clemente,  Italian  poet: 
b.  Mizzano,  Parma,  1742;  d.  Vienna,  20  Jime 
1821.  Joining  the  Jesuits  shortly  before  the 
suppression  of  the  order  in  Italy,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  eloquence  in  me  Univcrsi^ 
of  Parma.  He  afterward  provoked  the  hos- 
tility of  the  order  by  pubHshing  an  ode  in  praiM 
of  thar  suppression,  and  was  obliged  to  sedc 
an  asylum  in  tht  Tyrol,  where  the  Ardidulne 
Ferdinand  took  him  under  his  protection,  ap- 
pointed him  Us  librarian  at  Brunn,  and  en- 
trusted him  with  the  education  of  his  sons,  one 
of  whom  afterward  succeeded  to  the  duchy  of 
Modena.  In  1816  Bondi  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  literature  at  \neiiDa  and 
died  there.  He  was  an  easy  and  elegant  versi- 
fier, and  cultivated  with  success  almost  all  the 
varieties  of  poetry  —  lyric,  didactic,  satirical 
and  elegiac.  Among  the  most  important  nre 
*La  Giomata  Villerecda,*  *La  Conversazione* 
and  'La  Feliciti.'  He  also  executed  a  metrical 
version  of  the  .£neid,  which  some  consider  his 
best  work. 

BONDMAN,  The,  one  of  Hall  Caine's 
best-4mown  romances  (1890),  abounding  in 
action  and  variety.  The  action  turns  upcm  the 
blind  attempts  oi  a  young  man  at  doing  new 
wrongs  to  revenge  old  ones,  which  are  over- 
ruled by  Providence  for  good ;  and  at  the  last, 
no  longer  against  his  will  but  Inr  the  develop- 
ment of  his  own  nature,  he  fulmls  Us  destiny 
of  blessing  those  he  has  sworn  to  ondo. 

BONDS,  Investment.— Investment  bonds 
are  usually  classified  under  the  follomn^  gen- 
eral heads :  Government,  Municipal,  Railroad, 
Public  Utility,  Industrial. 

Government  Bonds. —  As  indicated  by  the 
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name,  ^  gforentmcttt  bond  is  a  bond  issued  tnr- 
a  government  in  exdnoge  for  money  borrowed. 
For  die  prompt  p^sment  of  its  bonds  a  govern- 
ment pledges  Its  full  faith  and  ere^fit,  and  sudi 
a  bond  usually  has  back  of  it  the  imbnited 
power  of  die  government  to  levy  taxes  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  tbe  payment  of  princ^l  and' 
interest 

Municipal  Bonds.— Under  the  heading 
Municipal  oonds  there  are  usiuJly  grouped  not 
only  die  fK«di  of  dtibs  but  also  those  of  other 
political  diviaiotts,  sndi  at  f»untic%  school  difr- 
tricts,  townships,  etC}  and  even  including  bonds 
of  the  States  tfaamdves.  There  are  sonuftimn 
issued  by  cities,  town^  <tc^  what  are  known  as 
special  assessment  bonds  pajrable*  by  their  tenna 
solely  from  the  levy  of  speoal  tastes  on  certain 
property  benefited  by  the  improvement  for 
^^ch  the  bonds  were-  issued,  but  generally 
speaking  Municipal  bonds  are  isstted  as  the 
direct  obligation  of  the  entiiie  anmidp^^  and 
all  of  the  property  within  the  mtmieipaiity  is 
subject  to  the  le^  of  sufficient  taxes  to  pay  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  the  bonds.  In  near^  all 
of  the  States  of  the  United  States  diere  are 
constitutional  limitations  governing  the  amount ' 
of  bonds  which  may  be  issued  by  die  cities, 
countiest  etc.;  within  the  State,  the  limitations 
being  usually^  a  certain  percentagfe  of  the  as- 
sessed  valuation  of  taxable  property,  but  it  is 
sometmies  provided  diat  the  Umitadona  of 
debt  shall  not  apply  to  bonds  issued  tiy  »  dty 
for  the  constmction  or  purchase  of  a  sopport- 
iftg  property,  for  exai^e^  a  water  system, 
docks,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  constitudonal  or 
statutory  limitatiims  of  the  amount  of  indebted- 
ness which  may  be  incurred,  the  issuatiiee  of 
Munidpal  bonds  is  further  safeguarded  in 
most  of  the  States  by  laws  which  carefully  pre- 
soibe  the  parposes  lor  «diieb  they  tnay  be 
issued  as  well  as  the  snaps  whidh  must  be  taken 

the  properly  contkntod  antbori^  prelim*- 
inary  to  and  in  connection  with  die  issuance  of 
the  ooads,:inchidingj  in  most  cases,  the  holdhig 
of  an  election  and  die  levjnng  of  a  tax  to  pro" 
vide  for  paymeat  of  priacipaT  and  interest  and 
advertisement  of  the  bonds  for  some  specified 
time.  Mumdiot  bonds  are  free  from  tSu  over- 
atiott  of  iht  Federat  Income  Tax  Law,  and  in 
many  Sthtes  Mnnkupal  bonds,  iaaned  wtthin  tfae 
5itate.  are  free  from  personal  property  tax. 

Ridlroad  Bonda.-- Railroad  bonds  consti-- 
tute  the  best  known  and  most  widely  distributed 
type  of  bond  issued  by  corporaticms.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  railroad  systems  in  the  United ' 
States  have  bonds  outstanding,  astd  «hrbu^  the 
medium  of  their  bond  issues  dicgr  obtaih  a  large 
part  of  the  money  used  in  die  constmetioo  o£ 
their  properties.  These  bonds  are  held  in  large 
amotmts  t>y  savings  banks,  national  banks,  trust 
companies,  insurance  conapanies  and  private  in- 
vestors. In  addition  to  their  bonds  secured  by 
mortgage  on  the  railroad  property,  sobm  of  tbe 
roads  nave  outstanding  a  ^e  of  obligation  - 
known  as  Equipment  bonds  secured  on  certain 
of  their  cars  or  locomotives.  An  issnc  of 
Eipu|Hnent  bonds  is  vsually  paid  off  in  annual 
or  semi-annual  instalments  covering  a :  period 
of  from  10  to  20  years. 

Public  Utility.—  During  tbe  past  25  years 
in  which  there  h^  been  mat  a  marked  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  die  properties  stipplying 
street  railway,  gas,  dectiic  Ught  and  telephone 
Mnrice,  the  bonda  of  companies  supplyii^  these  - 


puhUc  necessitt^  have  become  widely  known  as 
a  jffoper  channel  for  conservative  investment 
A  large  number,  of  States  have  had  for  some 
years  public  service  commissions  which  not  onl^ 
supervise  the  general  operation  of  public  utili- 
ties in  the  matter  of  the  character  of  service, 
rates,  etc.,  but  also  have  authority  to  pass  upon 
the  issuance  of  securities  by  such  companies. 
In  States  having  pubEc  service  commissions 
with  jurisdiction  extending  to  the  issuance  of 
lecunties,  the  public  utmty  companies  may 
issue  bonds  only  in  such  amounts  and  for  sucn 
purposes  and  at  such  prices  as  the  commission 
may  approve. 

Inanstrial. —  Under  this  heading  are 
gronped  the  bonds  of  nearly  all  corporations 
except  railroads  and  public  utilities,  as,  for  ex- 
ampfe,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Deaignation,  How  Secured,  etc— Munici- 
pal bonds  usually  bear  a  designatmn  indicating 
the  ptirpose  for  which  they  were  issued,  a^  for 
example,  water  works  bonds  school  building;, 
refunding  etc.  Bonds  issued  by  corporations 
also  usualy  bear  a  designation,  as  for  example, 
first  mortgage,  refunding  mortgage,  general 
mortga^,  etc.  The  body  of  a  Municipal  bond 
in  addition  to  acknowledging  receipt  of  the 
face  amount  of  the  bond,  and  the  promise  to 
rqi»r  that  amount  on  a  certain  date,  cont^ns 
a  reierence  to  the  law  imder  authori^  of  which 
die  bond  is  tssued,  die  purpose  of  issue  and  a 
statement  that  it  is  one  of  a  certain  number  of 
bonds  ^^egating  a  certain  amount.  It  states - 
the  time  and  place  of  payment  of  the  principal 
and  interest.  -The  bond  is  ordinarily  payame. 
to  bearer  and  the  coupons  attached  representing 
the  interest  payments  (usually  semi-annual)  are 
also  p^ble  to  bearer.  The  bond  is  of  course  • 
signed  by  the  proper  oflScials  and  bears  the  seal 
of,  the  tnuniupali^.  A  fully  r^stered  bond 
is  one  which,  instead  of  being  payable  to  bearer, , 
is  pa3^ble  to  the  designated  owner.  No  in- 
terest  coupons  are  attached  to  a  fully  registered 
bond,  the  interest  being  payable  by  check  to  the. 
registered  owner.  Bonds  are  aiso  sometimes 
registered  'as  to  prtndpal  only,*  the  bearer 
interest  conpMis  King  left  attached  to  the 

Bonds  issu«l  by  the  railroads  and  other  cor- 
porations are  also  nsually  in  the  denomination 
of  $1,000  in  coupon  form  payable  to  bearer,  al- 
thou^  in  many  cases  provision  is  made  for' 
issuing  bonds  fully  registered  or  registered  as 
to  principal  if  desired  by  the  holder. 

Bonds  issued  by  corporations  are  usnally 
secured  by  a  mortage  on  the  property  of  tbe ' 
company,  a  trust  company  being  named  in  the 
mortgage  as  trustee  for  the  bondholder.  For 
example  the  board  of  directors  of  a  company 
which  does  an  electric  light  and  power  busi- 
ness may  authorize  an  issue  of  ^SOfiOOjOOO  5  per' 
cent  bonds  to  be  secured  by  mortgn^ge  on  its 
property.  Perhaps  $5,000,000  of  the  bonds  will 
be  issued  and  sold,  the  remaining  $45,000,000 
bonds  being  held  unexecuted  and  unissued  by 
the  trustee.  The  mortgage  may  provide  that< 
additional  bonds  may  be  issued,  for  example;  to 
cover  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  future  addi- 
tions end  extensions  to  the  property  usually 
with  certain  conditions  that  no  additional  bondi) 
may  be  put  out  unless  the  company  is  earning 
a  certain  surplus  over  and  above  its  interest 
chancB.  If  in  connection  with  die  growth  and 
devcm^art  of  its  bu^ness,  the  comnany  later  i 
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on  expends,  for  instance;  an  additional  $1,000^< 
000  for  new  construction  and  hs  earnings  have 
met  the  requirements  of  the  mortgage,  the  trus* 
tee  on  presentation  of  the  proper  certificates 
would  certify  an  additional  $750,000  bonds  and 
deliver  them  to  the  company  to  be  sokl  to  its 
bankers. 

Waltbk  E.  Bbix, 

Of  Harris,  Forbes  6r  Co.,  Ntw  York. 

BONDU,  bon-doo,  a  country  of  West 
Africa,  belonging  to  the  French  territory  oi 
Senegal,  on  the  west  of  the  Falemev  a  tributary 
of  that  river.  Its  length  is  about  115  miles,  its 
breadth  about  100.  Its  surface  is  but  little 
<£versified,  and  the  land  as  a  whole  is  not 
very  fertile,  nor  is  the  climate  good.  The  ordi- 
nary African  animals  occur,  but  the  lion  is 
scarce.  The  ass  is  the  cluef  domestic  animal. 
The  pojiutation,  which  consists  of  Fulahs  and 
other  tribes,  is  rather  sparse,  having  beta  re- 
duced by  frequent  wars^  but  under  French  rule 
the  country  is  prospenn^  and  the  population, 
numbering  about  30,000,  is  increasing.  Along 
well-watered  river  lands  agriculture  is  being 
developed;  crops  of  corn,  cotton,  rice,  and 
millet  are  produced,  and  indigo  is  exported. 
The  natives  wear  cotton  fabrics ;  gold  and  iron 
ores  abound,  and  mining  iterations  are  increas- 
ing. '  Mohammedanism  is  the  prevailing  re- 
lifiion.  Bulibani,  the  caiHtal  and  the  residence 
of  the  native  Kii^  has  a  population  of  about 
2,500. 

BONDUCA,  a  tragedy  by  John  Fletcher 
(1579-1625),  published  m  1647.  Its  title  was 
changed  several  times  after  its  first  production, 
which  occurred  before  1619.  One  of  these  titles 
was  *Caractacus'^  the  plot  of  the  tragedy  deals 
with  Queen  Boadicea's  futile  defense  of  Britain 
against  the  Roman  legions  of  Suetonius  Paul- 
inas. The  title  'Bonduca^  has  also  been  used 
dramas  Charles  Hopkins  (1697)  and  Richard 
Glover  (1753). 

BONDY,  Forest  of.  France,  an  historical 
wooded  region  outside  the  northern  walls  of 
Paris,  frequent  allusions  to  which  are  found  in 
French  literature.  It  was  formerly  a  notoriotu 
haiuit  of  bandits.  The  powder  factory  of  Sev- 
ran  is  located  here  and  as  an  ou^st  Fort 
AuberviUers  commands  all  the  ai^roadbes  to 
Paris  nordi  of  the  forest 

BONB.   See  Bona. 

BONB,  the  compact  hard  material  making 
up  the  skeleton  of  mammals,  most  of  the  birds, 
reptiles  and  amphituans,  and  the  bony  fishes. 
It  is  also  found  in  some  lower  forms.  Chem- 
ically bone  is  com]jex.  It  is  essentially  or^uiic 
substances,  30  to  35  per  cent,  infiltrated  with 
inomanic  mineral  salts,  65  to  70  per  cent  ; 
to  the  former  its  to^hness  is  due  and  to  the 
latter  its  hardness.  The  organic  substances  of 
hont  are  ossein  (collagen,  gelatine),  small 
quantities  of  elastin,  proteids  and  nudem  from 
tike  cells  and  small  quantities  of  fat.  The  in- 
organic salts  are  f:alctiun  carbonate,  .calcium 
phosphate,  calcium  fluoride,  magnesium  phos- 
phate, calcium  chloride  and  small  quantities  of 
sulphates  and  other  chlorides.  The  percentages 
of  both  inorganic  and  organic  constittients  vary 
widety  in  the  bones  of  di£Feratt  animals,  and 
also  m  liie  different  bones  of  the  same  antnal. 
These  differences  vaiy  widely  if  the  age  varies. 


hot  are  fairly  constaitt  for  (be  same  aoimal  of 
the  same  age.  Thus  the  amount  of  water  may 
vary  from  13  to  45  per  cent  in  the  different 
bones  of  the  human  body,  heioK  greater  in 
amount  in  the  spongy  bones  and  less  in  the 
compact  bones,  luod  as  the  bones  grow  older  the 
percentage  of  water  diminishes.  In  tfie  Uving 
body  many  of  the  bones,  particularly  the  ribs, 
and  the  heads  of  all  the  Mw  hones,  contain  a 
substance  termed  marrow.  This  is  an  impoit- 
ant  substance  in  the  bunum  ecoaomy,  beinff  die 
source  of  much  o£  die  l)kxHl-birild^K  matcriaL 
In  soups  diis  marrow  Mkea  one  ot  the  most 
important  factors.  This  bone  narrow  is  per- 
vaded by  a  network  of  white  fibrous  connective 
tissue  and  in  the  meshes  are  contained  the  cdls, 
myelopUxes,  that  make  many  of  the  Uood  cor- 
puscles, particularW  the  polymorpfa  neutroiAales 
and  the  eosinophiles.  In  die  red  marrow  d»e 
red  corpusdcs  are  developed.  .  The  bone  mar- 
row is  very  rich  in  proteids,  nudeo^oteid^ 
extractives,  globuUns,  fats  and  compounds  of 
iron.  Prepared  bone  marrows  are  therefMe 
hag^ly  nutritious,  and  the  modem  ''grilled 
bone,'  which  is  usually  rick  in  marrow,  is  a 
toothsome  and  valuable  dietary  addition.  The 
histolc^Kal  structure  of  bone  is  very  intricate; 
m  the  proung  devdoiHng  animal,  cartilage,  first 
makes  its  appqirawce  from  modified  ooBnectiTe 
tissue  odis.  In  dus  cartilage  iiertain  points  of 
ossification  appear,  whidi  subsequently  develop 
bone  and  dw  Done  from  several  points  coalesces 
to  make  the  completed  bone  structure.  The  bone 
cdls  in  the  cartilaffe,  the  osteoblasts,  thicken  aiul 
form  a  distinct  cell  wall  in  which  the  inorganic 
salts  are  deposited  and  osteoblast  bv  osteoblast 
the  structure  of  bone  is  made  up.  Bone  is  also, 
formed  by  dke  perioitenm,  wliic^  is  a  eorering^ 
first  of  the  caruage  and  tneil  ot  the  developing 
botne.  Bonv  tissue  contains  arteries,  vans, 
nerves  and  qrmrihatics,  and  is  a  -distinct  tissue, 
largely  modified  fay  the  deposition  of  mineral 
salts.  In  a  section  across  a  long  bone,  at  its 
centre,  say  the  th^^  bone  or  fetnnr,  there  is  on 
the  oi^ide  the  diin  tot^  layer,  the  periosteam 
with  its  vessels  and  nerves  and  lymphatics; 
within  this  is  the  compact  bone  and  in  the 
centre  die  cavity  usuaBy  fiHed  with  marrow 
at  the  ends.  A  very  thin  section  of  Ae  compact 
bone  viewed  trader  die  microsoope  shows  a 
number  of  cavaties,  the  Hayersian  omals ;  these 
contain  blood  vessels  or  were  die  sifeas  of  for- 
mer blood  vessels  in  die  developmental  stage. 
Around  these  Haversian  canals, -one  sees  regu- 
lar lamella^  not  unlike  the  rings  about  a  tree 
trunk;  these  are  the  Haversian  lamdbe  and 
indicate  the  regular  growth  of  bone  cells  from 
the  centre.  Srattered  between  the  lameike  are 
monerous  smaU  spaces,  containing  living  bone 
cdls,  the  lacunae,  all  of  idiicfa  are  probably  in 
communication  with  one  another  bv  oinute 
canals,  or  canaliculi.  Thus  the  entire  bony  sys- 
tem is  inerced  throughout  by  an  extremdy  nne 
and  exceedingly  rich  network  of  canah.  As 
these  are  filled  with  lymph  the  boiK  substance  is 
constantly  bathed  in  dus  living  life-giving  fluid. 
The  different  hemes  of  4e  do^  wdw  miaor 
variations  in  structure;  The  bones-of  thelnrmaii 
bodv  are  grouped  accordias  to  dieir  dape, 
as  Soag  f>oaes^  flit  hones,  winrt  ani  kregtiar 
bones.  They  approaek  one  amoAer  at  the 
jomts,  wfcere  'tliey  are  protected  by  caitil:^es, 
smooth  nrnonal  nMnibntii&  and  oadied  in  a 
^novial  fluid.   Tht  kmg  fionas-jcoiMUt  of  a 
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^ft  and  two  isctended  emhr  or  epiphy^s,  find 
are  foOnd  in  die  Hmbs.  They  give  support  and 
kveratfe  for  motion  and  are  asvally^  slightly 
cuncd  in  me  or  two  directions  td  sive  greater 
daitidty.  Flat  bcxifls  anft  found  »  the  skull, 
pelvis,  scatmla,  and  are  asMlty  so  dhposed  as 
to  anbrd  protectioa  to  ti&e  mtemat  viscera!; 
tbey  also  off^r  tonriderable'  surface  iot  miuai- 
lar  attadnnent  and  hence  give  a  good  leverage 
for  the  long  bones.  Short  Ijoaes  are '  found  in 
the  wrist  and  ankle.  Strengr^  and  freedom  of 
moticm  are  dicir  atfenbates.  Imgtifer  and  mixed 
bonei  ore  die  vertehne  and  sotne  of  dK  bones 
of  die  sln^  Th^  ea^  have  varied  and  spe- 
ctalljr  adi^tive  functions.  Many  bones,  e«>eeialty 
those  of  the  shall,  -are  coxipaa«&  Iney  de- 
velop separate^,  Mid  finally  unite.  Thus  the 
h»es  of  the  skull  am  separated  tintil  late  in 
lif^  and  in  some  individuMS,  some  of  the  bones 
sever  develop  thorosi^lhr.  This  is  frequent^ 
the  cate  ao  die  growth  of  the  tower  jaw,  where 
failure  to  unite  produces  the  wcU-knem  de- 
forari^  of  deft  palate  or  hare  Up. 

Bone  IB  sliffitly  heavier  than  water,  its 
specific  gravity  varying  from  1.80  to  ISO.  The 
spongy  bones,  because  of  the  amount  of 

air  contained,  float  in  water.  _  The  bones  of 
birds  are  remarkable  for  their  strength  and 
lightness.  The  twofold  nature  of  bones  is  read- 
ily demonstrated  by  two  simple  experiments: 
If  one  bone  is  placed  in  acid.  20  per  cent  hydro- 
chloric, the  actfl  will  attack  and  dissolve  out 
the  mineral  salts,  after  which  the  bone  mav  be 
bent  and  its  shape  altered  at  pleasure  nothing 
but  the  organic  matter  remains;  another  simi- 
lar bone  may  be  placed  in  a  furnace  and  the 
beat  win  bum  out  the  organic  mafter  entirety; 
that  trtiich  remains  wilt  be  the  mineral  matter. 
It  will  retain  the  shape  of  the  original  bone, 
win  be  wllite,  but  wiH  break  down  into  powder 
at  the  least  sgrcssare.  .  ^ 

Uses  ot  the  Bones. —  In  dietetics,  tmnes 
make  a  substratum  for  soups.  These  are  im- 
portant carriers  of  salts  to  the  body.  As  for  the 
gelatine  alone,  it  is  a  tissue  sparer,  the  body 
cannot  use  it  for  purposes  of  anabotism,  but 
it  spares  katabofinn  of  proteids..  It  is  a  useful 
menstruum  for  foodstuffs.  Bone  marrow  is 
highly  nutritious,  contains  von  and  is  a  siqrer- 
lative  food,  and  thovsht  to  l>e  particular^  valu- 
able as  a  blood'  maker.  -Tbt  uses  of  bone  in  the 
arts  are  numerous.  See  Fertiuzers.  Consult 
Syminowitch,  'Histology' -  Griay,  ^Anatomy*; 
MacEwen,  'Growth  of  Bone>  (New  York 
1912).    See  AwATOKv;  Kinetogemesis;  Oste- 

GUXY. 

BONS  BLACK.   See  Blacks. 

BONE-CAVBS.  caverns  containiog  depos- 
its in  which  are  embedded  lai^  ctuahtitics  of 
the  booes  o£  animals  (many  of  tbcsft  extinct), 
datine  from  the  Pleiocene  or  later  geologic 
period  See  Cave. 

BONE  DISBASSS.  See  OfinoUTBuns; 
PEBiosTi-ns;  OsTBItlS. 

BONK-DOG.     See   Bone-shask  ;  Doc- 

BONB-DUST,  bones  ground  to  dust  to  be 
used  as  manure.   See  Febtilizers. 

BONB-FISH.  See  LADV-nsd. 

BONK'SHARK,  or  BASKINQ-SHARK, 
a  conlpanitiveh'  rai^e  species  of  pelagic  sliark, 
found  m  dte  Arctic  Mas.  and  sonthwHrd  a«  lar 


as  Portugal  and  Kew  York.  It  obtains  the 
name  •bone-shark*  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
slender,  toi^  and  close-set  giU-rakers  to  whale- 
bone: It  is  also  known  as  *l)aslcin^^i)^*  be- 
cause  of  its  liabit  of  remaining  quiet  for  hours 
in  one  place.  It  reaches  a  length  of  40  feet  and 
its  dAi  is  roug^  and  covered  with  small  sinlees. 
It  is  usually  seen  in  the  brooding  season,  sluf^ 
gishly  swimming  in  groups,  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  undisturbed  by  the  approach  of 
t)oats. 

BONEBREAKER,  the  great  fulmar-pe- 
trel {Ossifraga  gigonteo)  of  the  islands  and 
coasts  of  Uie  south  Padfic  and  Atlantic  oceans. 
It  is  as  large  as  the  altratross,  and  feeds  mainly 
upon  the  carcasses  of  dead  seats  and  cetaceans, 
whose  bones  it  is  aytalde  of  brealdi^  with  it3 
vulture-like  beak. 

BONBR,  Ulrich,  the  most  ancient  Swiss 
fabulist,  a  Dominican  friar  at  Bern,  in  the  first 
half  or  the  14th  century.  His  collection  of 
fables  under  the  title  *Der  Edelstein'  OThe 
Gem*),  is  distinguished  by  purity  of  language 
and  picturesque  simplicity  of  description.  The 
first  editions  of  these  fables  were  by  Bodraer 
and  Eschenburg.  Benecke  published  a  very 
good  edition  with  explanatory  notes  and  an  ex- 
cellent vocabulary  (1816);  that  of  PfeiflFer 
appeared  in  1844,  and  a  recent  imprint  is  found 
in  Redam's  'Universal  Bibliothek>  (1895). 

BONBSBT,    or  THOROUOHWORT 

{Eupatonum  perfoliahm),  a  stout  ill-smelling 
perennial  herb  of  die  natural  order  Composita, 
native  of  America,  common  in  moist  soils. 
The  plants,  which  attain  a  height  of  sometimes 
eight  feet,  are  often  planted  as  ornamentals  in 
low  ground.  In  midsummer  when  the  profu- 
sion of  pttcplish  or  white  flowers  are  m  full 
blow  thev  are  striking  obiects.  The  foK^  and 
Sowers  oave  been  used  as  tonic  and  snaorific 
in  domestic  me^cine;  their  intensely  Uttor 
taste  also  acts  as  an  emetic   See  Eupatobiuh. 

BO'NESS.  a  contraction  of  the  c^der  fom 
Borrowstounaess,  a  parish  and  seaport  in 
Linlithgowshire,  Scotland,  distant  24  miles 
west  by  north  of  EdinburRh  tiy  rail  It 
is  situated  on  a  low  peninstda  washed 
by  the  Forth,  and  possesses  three  prin- 
ctp^  streets  running  from  west  to  east,  one  of 
diom  a  continuation  of  the  other  two.  The 
chief  industrial  establishments  are  potteries, 
iron  foundries,  engineering  shops,  chemical 
manure  woiks,  sawmills,  timber  yards,  salt 
works,  distilleness,  brick  fields,  etc.,  and  m  the 
vidni^  are  veiy  extensive  collieries.  A  new 
dock  has  recently  been  constructed  and  the  old 
hartwr  improved,  hydraulic  hoists  and  other 
appliances  beif%  provided.  Adjacent  to  Bo'ness 
are  remains  of  tlie  Roman  wall  of  Antoninus. 
Popi  10,862. 

BONET,  b6-n«t',  Juan  Pablo,  Spanish 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  17tii  cen- 
tury, ditfinguished  as  omt  of  the  earliest  teach- 
ers of  tlus  class,  and  the  author  of  a  remark- 
able work.  ^Reduedte  de  las  letras  y  artes  para 
ensefiar  a  hablar  &  los  mudos,*  published  in  Ma- 
drid, 1620.  It  explained  his  metliod  of  instruc- 
tion, containing  the  first  alphabet  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  was  of  good  service  to  Dal- 
gamo,  WalHS,  and,  a  century  later,  to  the  Abb6 
de  I'Epie,  who  acknowledged  his  indebtedness 
to  Bonef  s  labors. 
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BONET.HAURY,  bo'n£-fflyre'.  Amy- 
Gasttm-Cbarles-Augiutef  French  Protestant 
divine  and  author:  b.  Pans,  1842.^  A  student  o( 
the  Lycee  Henri  IV,  Paris,  and  in  Geneva  and 
Strassburg,  from  1868  to  1872,  he  was  pastor  of 
Walloon  churches  in  Belgium  and  of  churches 
at  Beauvais  and  Saint-Denis.  In  1879  he  was 
appointed  lecturer  in  church  history  in  the 
Paris  Protestant  School  of  Divinity,  and  later 
as  Ubrarian  of  the  Musee  PMago^ue  was 
active  in  making  the  histoiy  of  French  Protea- 
tanism  better  known.  He  is  the  author  of 
numerous  bo<^  including  *Rdle  des  h^r^stes 
au  moyen  age*  (1879) ;  *Amauld  de  Brescia, 
unreformateur  au  XII'  siecle*  (1881);  *Orig- 
incs  du  christianisme  unitaire  chez  Ics  An- 
glais*  (1881);  *Le  Oingres  dcs  religions  h 
Oiicago  en  1853>  (1895);  'Histoire  de  la 
liberte  de  conscience  depuis  I'£dit  de  Nantes 
insqu  'k  inillet  1870>  <1900) ;  'L'tslamtsme  et 
le  Christianisme  en  Afrique*  (1906);  L'unitE 
morale  des  reli^ons*  (1912). 

BONFIGLIO,  bon-fe'lyo,  or  BUONFIG- 
LIO,  Benedetto,  Italian  pamter:  b.  1425(?); 
d.  1496  (?).  His  chief  woric  was  the  frescoes 
of  the  Palazzo  Comunale  at  Perugia,  where  he 
lived.  These  frescoes  placed  him  in  the  first 
rank  of  the  painters  of  the  Umbrian  school,  tt 
is  believed  that  he  also  assisted  Pinturicchio  in 
decorating  the  Vatican. 

BONGABONG*  Philippine^  a  town  in  the 
southeast  part  of  Luzon.  It  lies  in  a  moun- 
tainous district,  and  attained  military  import- 
ance as  the  headquarters  of  a  United  States 
regiment.  The  town  has  a  municipal  govern- 
ment based  upon  popular  election.  Fop.  abont 
23.000. 

BONGAR,  bon'gar,  a  serpent  of  the  genus 
Bungarus.   See  Kkait. 

BONOHI,  Rnggero,  rood-j&'r&  b9n'«. 
Italian  scholar  and  publicist:  b.  Naples,  21 
Maith  1828;  d.  near  Naples,  22  Oct.  1895.  The 
commenoement  of  his  brilliant  career  indicated 
■sdiolarly  activities  only,  for  he  made  fine  stud- 
ies and  versions  of  Aristotle  and  Plato;  but 
btterly  he  took  up  such  subjects  as  *The  Finan- 
cial Histonr  of  Italy,  1864-68>  (1868);  'The 
Life  and  Times  of  Valentino  Pasini>  (1867)  ; 
<Pias  IX  and  the  Future  Pope*  (1877) ;  *His- 
tory  of  Rome>  (1884),  and  *The  Life  of  Jesus> 
(1890);  (The  Roman  Festtvals>  (1891);  the 
'poi»ularit^  and  value  of  these  and  other  worics 
giving  him  ^eat  prominence.  He  held  pro- 
fessorships in  several  Italian  nmrersities;  was 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  1874-76;  was 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  nearly 
continuously  from  1860;  founded  the  Stamfa, 
the  leading  Turin  journal,  and  the  magazine 
CiUiura,  of  which  he  was  edhor  at  the  time  of 
his  death;  and  presided  over  the  Intefnatioiial 
Peace  Congress  held  in  Rome  in  1891. 

BONGO,  or  OBONGO.  the  name  of  a 
negroid  people  in  the  basin  of  the  Ogowe 
River,  in  the  French  Kongo.  They  Uve  hv  the 
chase,  grazing  and  agriculture,  and  are  skilled 
workers  in  iron. 

BONGO,  a  large  West  African  bushbuck 
(q.v.). 

BONHAM.  bdn-4m,  HiUedge  L.,  Ameri- 
can lawyer  and  soldier:  b.  Edgdeld,  S.  C,  25 
Dec.  1815;  d.  White  Sulphur  Springs,  N.  C.  27 


Aug.  1800.  He  was  graduated  at  StwA  Caa- 
olina  College,  1834- i  was  admitted  to  the  hw 
1837,  and  served  as  a  representative  in  Om- 
gress  1840-44.  In  1836  he  was  major  and  adju- 
tant-general of  the  South  Carolina  Brigade  in 
the  Seminole  war  in  Florid),  and  cokmel  of  the 
12th  United  States  Infantry  during  the  Mexican 
War.  In  1856  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a 
State  Ridits  Democrat,  and  re-elected  in  1858, 
but  left  Coneress  21  Dec  186(^  when  the  South 
CaroUna  doegatiou  withdrew.  Commissioned 
a  brigadier  in  the  Confeilente  army,  19  April 
1861 ;  he  commanded  Beauregard's  centre  at  the 
first  battk  of  ManassAs,  but  gave  up  his  com- 
mission to  alter  the  Confederate  Congress,  27 
Jan.  1862.  He  was  goveraor  ol  South  Carolixui 
1862-64,  when  he  was  again  commissioned  a 
brigadter-genetal,  and  was  serving  with  Gen- 
eral Johnston  at  the  time  of  the  letter's  sur- 
render. In  186B  be  was  a  ddegate  to  the  Nft* 
tioaal  Democratic  Convention  in  New  York. 

BONHAM,  Tex.,  town  and  county-seat 
of  Fannin  County,  situated  on  the  Texas  &  P. 
and  the  Denison,  Bonham  ft  New  Orleans  rail- 
ways, 75  miles  northeast  of  Dallas.  It  is  Uie 
seat  of  Carlton  College  and  the  Masonic  Fe- 
male Institute.  As  the  centre  of  an  agricultural 
region  it  has  a  large  ex|>ort  trade,  especially  in 
cotton,  fruit,  grain,  flour  and  live  stock.  Its 
chief  manufacturing  industries  are  flour  mills, 
cotton-gins,  machine  shops,  carriage  and  wagon 
factories,  tobacco  factories,  a  creamery,  ice  fac- 
tory, planing  mills.  Pop.  4,844. 

BONHSUH,  b6-ner»  Fnufioia  Aagute. 
French  painter,  brother  of  Rosa  Bonbeur;  b. 
Bordeaux.  4  Nov.  1824;  d.  2»  Feb.  1884.  The 
beauty  of  his  landscafes  has  biBen  nnidi  ^vaised. 
He  was  made  Chevalior  o£  ^  L^um  of 
Honor  in  1867  and  nccvred  ttmnenMu  nedals. 

BONHBUR.    Jules    InAbtt,  Frendi 

Ednter  and  sculptor,  brother  of  Rosa 
onheur  (q.v.):  b.  Bordeaux,  15  May  1827. 
In  the  Salon  of  1848  he  exhibited  both 
paintings  and  sculpture  but  in  later  years 
confined  himself  to  sculpture.  Medals  were 
awarded  him  in  1865  and  1867.  Among  noted 
works  of  his  are  *The  Zebra  and  Panther* ; 
and  <The  Tiger  Hunter.* 

BONHEXTR, ,  Marie  Rota,  French  artist 
of  distinction,  widely  known  as  apainter  of 
animals:  b.  Bordeaui^22  March  1822;  d.  Fon- 
tainebleau,  25  M^  1899.  Of  Jewish  origin,  she 
received  her  earliest  instruction  in  art  from  her 
father,  himself  an  artist  of  repute,  and  when 
only  18  years  old  exhibited  at  the  Salon  two 
pictures,  'Goats  and  Sheep*  and  'Twb  Rab- 
bits,* which  gave  clear  indications  of  talent. 
In  1849  her  fine  work,  ^Labourages  Nivemais,* 
was  purchased  by  the  FretKh  government  and 
placed  in  the  Luxembourg  collection.  In  1855 
*The  Hayniaking  Season  in  Auvergne*  was 
huiw  at  the  Universal  Expoution  in  Paris,  and 
in  the  same  year  she  sent  the  ^Horse  Fair*  to 
the  French  &chibitton  in  Londoii,  where  it  was 
the  centre  of  attraction  for  the  season.  It  was 
offered  by  her  to  Bordeaux  for  ^000,  but  the 
offer  being  declined  it  was  sold  in  England  for 
$20^000.  It  was  subsequently  purchased  by  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt  for  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
.  sewn  in  New  York.  She  made  a  quarter  size 
replica  which  is  now  in  the  Naticmal  Galleiy 
in  London.  After  this  woric  she  stood  at  the 
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very  head  of  delineatofB  of  anhnol  llfc^  showb^ 
a  wonderful  power  of  rqiresentiiig  spirited  ac- 
tion. Her  work  is,  however,  marred  by  a  de* 
fident  sense  of  atmonihere.  Near  her  studio- 
she  had  an  antednmber  as  a  stable  for  die 
convenient  study  of  animals,  of  which  she  col- 
lected some  Bolue  spedunens.  She  also  atten^d 
horse  markets  and  fairs,  geaenliy  wearing 
masctthne  dress,  which  was  not  unbeooming  to 
her  stro^  uid  marked  features.  After  1849 
she  directed  the  Free  School  of  Design  for 
Young  Girls  in  Paris.  Durii^  the  stcge  of 
Paris  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  especially 
ordered  that  her  studio  and  residence  at  Fon- 
taiuefaleau  should  be  spared  and  respected.  She 
received  a  first-class  medal  at  the  French  Salon 
in  1849  and  another  in  1855.  and  the  decoration 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  ui  1865.  In  \W2  a 
celebrated  painting  1^  her,  entitled  'Horses 
Threshing  Cbrn,>  was  sold  for  $60,000.  It  is 
the  lai^est  animal  picture  ever  painted,  show- 
ing 10  horses  large  as  life.  In  18%,  on  her 
74th  birthday^  she  furnished  a  painting  repre- 
senting the  historical  combat  between  two  stal- 
lions to  which  Lord  Godoljdun  invited  his 
friends  in  1734.  Characteristic  samples  of  her 
work — *Deer  in  the  Forest,*  *A  Limter- 
Briquet  Hound^  and  *Weanlng  the  Calves* — 
are  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York;  and/Deer  Drinking*  is  hung  in  the  Pub- 
lic Library  of  that  city.  Consult  Lamelle, 
^Rosa  Bonheur,  sa  vie  et  ses  oeuvres*  (1885) ; 
Fqrrol,  *Rosa  Bonheur:  Her  Life  and  Works>; 
Strananan,  *A  History  of  French  P^dntin^' 
(1899),  and  the  monograph  by  Klampke  (Pans 
190B). 

BONHOHlCB»  bfrmdm'.  Jacqoea,  a  tenn 
of  ridicule  used  the  French  nobility  to 
designate  the  common  people,  especially  the 
peasants. 

BONHOMMB  RICHAKD.  the  flagship 
of  John  Paul  Jones  (q-v.),  in  the  most  remarlt- 
able  naval  victory  on  record,  23  Sept.  1779; 
originally  the  Duras,  a  worn-out,  unseaworthy 
merchant  Indiaman  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Frendt  eoveniment  because  none  of  their  own 
naval  officers  would  serve  under  a, foreigner, 
and  renamed  by  Jones  from  Franklin's  *Poor 
Richard^?  because  he  obtained  her  by  foHoinng 
one  of  Its  maxims.  She  had  21  guns  on  a  side, 
mainly  12-pounders,  with  three  18-pounders  aft 
near  the  water  line;  and  a  mongrel  crew  of 
.^nericans,  British,  Portuguese  and  other 
classes.  With  three  other  vessels  in  the  squad- 
ron Jones  intercepted,  off  Flamborough  Head, 
on  the  east  coast  of  England,  a  Brittra  fleet  of 
naval  stores  from  the 'Baltic,  convened  Inr  the 
Serapis  (Capt.  Richard  Pearson)  and  the 
Countess  of  Scarborough.  The  latter  was  cap- 
tured bjr  one  of  Jones'  squadron;  the  former 
about  7  o'clock  on  a  moonli^t  nig^t  joined 
battle  with  the  Richard,  having  25  guns  on  a 
side,  10  18-poundert  —  a  much  greater  weight 
of  metal  than  its  foe,  and  with  Mir  more  pene- 
trating power  than  the  12-pounders  of  the 
Amencan  ship.  To  neutralize  this  advantafe 
Jones*  policy  was  to  fi^t  at  dose  range;  and 
in  the  attempt  to  rake  the  Serapis  the  two  ves- 
sels swung  broadside  to  and  were  lashed  to- 

g ether  by  Jones,  and  fought  the  rest  of  Uie 
attle  so  dose  that  the  guns  could,  not  be  run 
out  full  length,  their  muzzles  touched  and  the 
rammers  of  each  had  to  be  thrust  into  the  port- 


holes of  the  other  to  load  Only  those  of  the 
starboard  side  of  each  cotdd  be  used.  Two  oi 
Jones'  18-pouBders  burst  at  the  first  fire;  bis. 
It^hCer  guns  were  graduall}^  silenced  by  the- 
Strapis;  the  entire  sides  of  tus  vessel  were  shot 
away,  so  that  the  Serapi^  shot  passed  through 
without  touching  anything;  she  caught  fire  in 
several  places ;  she  had  been  leaking  -  at  the 
oHtset  and  now  bad  several  leet  of  water  in 
the  hold;  and  an  under-'offioer  in  affright  let  the 
200  or  300  British-  prisoners  loose  and  ran  to 
tear  down  the  colors,  but  finding  the  AasrV^^ 
gone  bi^gan  to  shridc  for  quarter.  Lientcnant 
Dale  with  immense  presenoe  of  mind  set  the 
luisoners  at  the  pumps,  not  only  saving  a  guard 
but  rdeasing  the  pumpmen  to  fight ;  Jones  broke 
the  officer's  head  with  a  pistol-butt,  and  in 
answer  to  Pearson's  inquiry  if  he  was  ready 
to  surrender,  replied,  *'!  have  not  begun  to  fight 
yet,*  though  the  Serapis  was  firing  heavily  and 
his  own  guns  were  nearly  still.  Meantime,  how- 
ever, the  deadly  musket  fire  from  the  Richard's 
top  gear  had  made  the  service  of  the  upper  guus 
ox  me  Stroipis  almost  sure  death,  and  they  too : 
were  silenced;  a  cannon-shot  brou^t  do!wn  her  - 
mainmast;  the  combustibles  thrown  from  the 
Richard  wrapped  her  upper  dedc  in  fire ;  at  last 
a  bucket  o£  hand-grenades  flun^  down  her 
hatchways  set  off  a  mass  of  cartridges  strewn 
along  the  decks,  Idtling  or  wounding  nearly  all 
those  around  and  wrecking  five  guns ;  and  just . 
then  Jones'  ship,  the  AlUance  ~  y/hos^  timid, 
half-insane  French  captain  had  been,  tacking  ' 
about,  occasionally  firing  grapeshot  at  randoin ' 
into  bodi  vessels,  came  near,  and  Pearson  struck 
his  colors,  though  four  of  his  guns  were  still 
firing  and  his  smp  was  sound.  Jones  jmt  Dale 
aboard  the  Serapis,  and  tried  to  navigate  the 
Richard  to  a  friendly  port ;  but  at  9  o  dodc  of 
the  25th  she  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  she  sank 
about  an  hour  later. 

BONI.  bo'n?,  a  district,  formerly  a  king- 
dom, in  the  island  of  Celebes,  Dutch  East  In- 
dies, with  an  estimated  area  of  about  1,000 
square  miles,  llits  territory  is  mountainous, 
Mit,  tiiough  contiguous  to  me  great  volcanic 
belt  of  the  archbelago,  exhibits  no  traces  of 
volcanic  action.  Lompoo-Batang  (great  pillar), 
its  highest  peak,  and  the  loftiest  in  Celebes, 
attains  an  elevation  of  8,200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Lake  Labaya,  or,  as  called  by  the' 
native^  Taparang-Danau,  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  this  territory,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  24  miles  long  and  13  broad,  with  an  aver- 
age depth  of  six  fathoms,  and  abounds  in  fish. 
It  is  bordered  on  all  sides  by  a  luxuriant  and 
richly  diversified  tropical  growth,  except  at  the 
mouths  of  the  numerous  little  streams  that 
empty  into  it,  where  clearings  and  beautiful, 
picturesque  little  villages,  attest  the  industry, 
skill  and  civilized  tastes  of  the  Bu^s  people. 
Boni  was  formerly  the  most  powerful  state  in 
Celebes,  but  since  1859  has  been  practically  a 
Duteh  dependency.  In  the  north  the  scenery  is 
fine  and  soil  fertile  —  rice,  sago^  cassia, 
coffee  ud  tobacco  being  produced  The  lan- 
eu^re  o£  the  inhabitants  is  allied  to  that  of  the 
Macassars,  with  a  literature  of  its  own,.  Their 
towns  and  villages  dot  the  coast,  and  as  enter- 

? rising  merchants  and  sailors  the  Bugis  are 
ound  in  every  port  of  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago; thnr  also  en^ge  in  agriculture  and 
hotae  brce<&ng,  and  m  the  manufacture  of 
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cotton  and  articles  of  gold  and  iron,  in  which 
they  have  a  large  trade.  They  are  well  built, 
active  and  brave^  and  are  limter  skinned,  as 
well  as  superior  in  hones^  ana  morality  to  other 
Malay  races.  Their  institutions  said  to  he  very 
ancient,  partake  of  the  character  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  The  British  have  twice  at- 
tacked the  Bonese  for  injuring  their  commerce 
and  selling  the  crews  of  British  ships  into 
slavery.  In  the  second  attack,  in  1814,  the 
Bonese  King  was  killed.  The  number  of  the 
population  is  unknown,  estimated  from  200,000 
to  300,000. 

BONI  HOMINES,  ,  ho'ml-nS^  a  title 
bbme  several  monastic  brotherhoods,  the 
most  noted  of  which  is  the  Order  of  Gram- 
mont  or  Grammontensians,  the  Sack  Brethren 
and  the  Canons  Regular  of  San  Giorgio.  A 
later  addition  to  the  Boni  Homines  was  the 
Order  of  San  .Salvador.  In  Portugal  there 
were  14  houses  of  the  order  and  missions  were 
maintained  in  India  and  Ethiopia.  Stilt  later 
the  Minims  also  joined  the  order.  The  title 
is  an  old  one  of  Latin  origin  which  was  per- 
petuated in  various  ways  in  Italy.  The  12.  men 
selected  to  restore  order  in  Florence  in  the 
13rii  century  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
GhihelKnes  were  called  'buoni  uomini,*  and  a 
like  title  was  given  to  the  overseers  of  the  13 
dtjj  districts  of  Rome  in  the  following  century; 
while  the  Grammontensians  were  called  «bons 
hommes'^  at  Vincennes  and  probably  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

BONIFACE,  Saint,  the  apostle  of  Ger- 
many, who  Brst  preached  Christianity :  b.  Cred- 
iton,  Endand,  680 ;  d.  Dokkum,  West  Friesland, 
5  June  755.  His  origiiial  name  was  Winfrid. 
In  the  cloister  school  at  what  is  now  Exeter 
he  received  his  Hrst  lessons  in  secular  and 
religious  training,  and  at  the  age  of  18  he 
entered  the  Benedictine  monastery  iri  South- 
hamplonshire  and  shortly  after  received  the 
habit  of  Saint  Benedict.  In  his  30th  year  he 
was  consecrated  a  priest.  A  great  part  of 
Europe  at  this  period  was  inhabited  by  heathen 
peoples,  and  several  missionaries  set  out  from 
England  and  Ireland  to  convert  them.  Among' 
these  was  Boniface,  who  in  718  went  to  Rome, 
where  Gregory  II  authorized  him  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  nations  of  Germany.  He 
commenced  his  labors  at  Thuring^a  and  Ba- 
varia, passed  three  years  in  Friesland  and  Jour- 
neyed throu^  Hesse  in  Saxony,  baptizing 
everywhere  and  converting  the  pagan  temples 
to  Qiristian  churches.  In  723  he  was  invited 
to  Rome,  made  a  tnshop  Gregory  II  and 
recommended  to  Charles  Martel  and  all  princes 
and  bishops.  His  name  Winfrid  he  changed  to 
Boniface.  He  destroyed  the  oak  sacred  to' 
Thor,  near  Gcismar,  in  Hesse;  founded 
churches  and  monasteries;  invited  from  Eng- 
land priests^  monks  and  nuns,  and  sent  them  to 
Saxony,  Fnesland  and  Bavaria.  In  732  Greg- 
ory III  made  him  archlrishop  and  primate  of 
all  Germany  and  authorized  him  to  establish 
bishoprics,  the  only  existing  Ushopric  bein^  Hie 
one  at  Posen.  He  founded  those  of  Freising, 
Ratisbon,  Erfurt,  Baraburg  (transferred  after- 
ward to  Paderbom),  Wurzburg  and  Hchstadt. 
in  739  he  restored  the  episcopal  sec  of  Saint 
Rupert  at  Salzburg.  After  the  death  of  Charles 
Martel  he  consecrated  Pepin  the  Short,  King 
of  the  Franks,  in  Soissons,  by  whom  he  was 


named  archbishop  of  Mainz.  He  hi\d  eight 
ecclesiastical  councils  in  Germany,,  founiled  the 
famous  abb^  of  Fultb  and  undertook,  in  754, 
new  joucneys  for  the  conversion  of  the  infi- 
dels. In  Fnlda  a  copy  of  the  gospels,  in  his 
own  handwriting,  is  to  be  seen,  aaa  there  is  a 
statue  to  him  also.  At  the  platx  where  Bom- 
face  built,  in  724,  the  first  Christian  church  in 
North  Germany,  near  the  village  of  Altenbur^ 
in  the  Thuringian  forest,  a  numument  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory.  The  most  complete 
collection  of  the  letters  of  Boniface  was  pub* 
lished  at  Manx  1789,  foHo;  and  of  his  entire 
works,  2  TcAomes,  OxjEord  1845.  Consult 
*Uves>  fay  Pahkr  (18»),  Wecner  (1875), 
Ebrard  (18S2). 

BONIFACB,  the  name  of  several  Popes. 
Boniface  I,  elected  418  by  a  party  of  the  clergy 
and  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Honorius,  who 
declared  the  anti-Pope  Eulalius  a  usurper.  Bon- 
iface condemned  Pelagianism  and  'extended  his 
authority  by  prudent  measures.  In  a  contest 
with  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  who  endeavored 
to  take  from  the  bishops  of  Thessalomca  their 
canonical  jurisdiction  over  Illyria,  he  success- 
fully vindicated  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  see. 
He  died  in  422.  Boniface  II.  elected  530;  d. 
532.  The  death  of  his  rival,  the  anti-Pope 
Dioscprus,  a  few  days  after  his  election,  left 
htm_  in  quiet  possession  of  the  papal  chair. 
During  his  pontificate  Saint  Benedict  laid  the 
foundations  of  monasticism  in  the  west.  Bom- 
FACE  III,  chosen  607,  died  nine  months  after 
his  election.  .  Boniface  IV  reigned  608-15.  He 
consecrated  the  Pantheon  to  the  Virgin  and  all 
the  saints.  Boniface  V,  a  Neapolitan,  was 
Pope  619-25.  He  confinued  the  tnviolafnUty 
of  the  asyltmis  and  endeavored  to  (Effuse 
Christianity  among  the  English.  Boniface  VI, 
a  Roman,  elected  896,  died  a  fortnight  after. 
Boniface  VII,  antt-Pope,  elected  9M,  during 
the  lifetime  of  Benedict  VI,  whose  deaA  he 
was  suspected  of  having  caused.  Expelled 
from  Rome,  he  returned  on  the  deadi  of  Bene- 
dict VII  and  found  the  chair  occupied  by  Jcha 
XIV,  whtmi'he  deposed  and  threw  into  prison, 
where  he  died.  Boniface  died  11  mondis  after 
las  return.  Boniface  VIII,  Benedict  Gaetano: 
b.  An^gmi  of  an  ancient  Cataloiuan  .  family ; 
elected  Pope  24  Dec.  1294.  He  studied  juris- 
prudence, was  a  canon  at  Paris  and  Lyons, 
advocate  of  the  consistory  and  prothonotary 
of  *e  Pope  at  Rome.  After  Martin  IV  had 
elevated  him  to  the  dimity  of  a  cardinal  (1281) 
he  went  as  legate  to  Sialy  and  Portugal,  and 
was  entrusted  with  the  chaive  of  reconciling 
the'  King  of  Sicily  with'  Alphonso  of  Aragon 
and  Pmlip  the  Fair  with  Edward  I  of  Eng- 
land. After  Coelestine  V  had  resigned  the 
pajHil  dignity  at  Naples,  in  1294,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Boniface,  me  latter  was  chosen  Pope. 
He  met  with  opposition  from  the  cardinals  of 
the  family  Cotonna,  whose  antagonism  followed 
him  throtighout  his  entire  pontificate.  His  in- 
duction was  magnificent.  The  Kings  of  Hun- 
gary and  Sicily  held  his  bridle  on  his  way  to 
me  Lateran  and  served  him  at  table  widi  their 
crowns  on  their  heads.  Boniface,  however, 
was  not  successful  in  his  first  efforts  for  the 
increase  of  his  power.  He  first  opposed  Albert 
of  Austria  in  his  contest  for  the  imperial  title, 
but  finally  yielded  and  crowned  him  emperor. 
He  was  equa%  unsuccessful  in  his  attemDt  to 
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arbitrate  between  Eit^nd  and  Prance;  Tbe 
bulls  whidi  he  issued  at  this  time  against  King 
PhiKp  the  Fair  of  France  obtained  no  conaid- 
eratioB.  This  was  also  the  case  with  the  inters 
fSet  wludi  he  pttNuMineed  against  him  at  Ae 
Cbnndl  of  Rome  in  1308.    IntimidatiMV  the 
clergy  ta  France,  PhiHp  refused  to  yield  to  the 
Poprs  decrees.    The  '^opc  was-  accused  of 
duplicity,  of  simony,  of  usurpation,  of  hereqr, 
of  uncfaasti^,  and  it  was  resolved  to  ooadema 
and  depose  him  at  a  general  council  at  L^wns^ 
PUhp  went  still  fuitber;  he  sent  Nospmt  to 
Italy  in  order  to  sdte  his  persoa  aMkbnnglum 
to  Lyons.  Nogaret  united  UmMlf  for  das  pur- 
pose wtdi  Sdarm  Cokwna,  who  with  his  vniote 
faimly  was  bitterly  inimical  to  Boatface.  Boni- 
face fled  to  Anagni,  where  Nogaret  and  Co- 
lonna  surprised  him.     Boniface  acted  with 
s[ariL    *5iace  I  am  bctrajred,*  said  be,  *as 
Jesns  Christ  was  betrayed,  I  will  die  at  least  as 
a  Po^*  He  assuaud  the  pontifical  robes  and 
the  Uara,  todk  the  beys  and  the  cross  ta  his. 
hand  and  seated  MmMlf  in  tke  ftsfMi  chair. 
But  the  insi^nm  of  his  holy  c^ec  did  mit  save 
him  from  seixurt.   Colonna  even  went  so  far 
as  to  use  personal  violence.  Boniface  remained 
in  imprisonment  for  two  days,  when  the  Anag^ 
nese  tocrfc  up  aims  and  deUvfired  him.  After 
this  he  departed  to  Rome;  where  he  died,  a 
month  later,  in  1303^    Bwifav  IX,  Pietro 
Tonacelli  oi  Naples,  succeeded  Urban  VI  at 
Rome  (1389)  dunt^  the  sdiism  in  the  Church, 
while  Ckment  VII  redded  in  Avisnoa  He 
was  dlstingnisfced  for  the  beauQr  of  nis  person 
and  the  t^E^Eance  of  his  manners  radier  than 
for  a  profound  knowledge  of  theology  and 
canon  law.    Even  the  counsel  of  his  experi- 
enced cardinals  could  not  save  him  from  the 
commission  of  gross  blunders.    He  made  the 
annates  a  regular  tax  in  1392.   Many  abuses  in 
the  sale  of  benefices  were  indul«d  during  his 
pontificate.   A  notable  event  in  ms-  reign  was 
the  sui^ression  of  the  rebellion  in -Rome  in 
favor  of  a  republic.    He  supported  the  pre- 
tensi<ms  of  Ladislaus  to  die  throne  of  Nairfes 
and  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  pontificate 
was  engaged  in  negotiations  at  Avignon  with 
his  rivals,  OemcDt  Vll  and  Benedict  XIII.  He 
died  14m. 

BONIFACIO,  Strwt  of,  the  Fretum  Gal- 
licucn  of  the  Rotnans,  lies  between  Corsica 
and  Sardinia,  and  at  the  narrowest  part  is  only 
seven  miks  wide.  navigation  is  difficult 

owing  to  the  ramd  current  and  the  great  nitn»- 
ber  of  rocks,  wnich,  however,  arc  favorable  to 
the  ^oduction  of  coral. 

BONIPAZIO,  bd-nt-fa'ts^.  iAic  name  -of 
three  16th-century  Italian  painters.  Two- were 
brothers  and  the  third  was  presumably  the  son 
of  one  of  thcoi.  Nothing  is  known  of  dieir 
earlj  history  nor  even  their  baptismal  names. 
The  surname  of  *Bembo,>  formerly  ^qipfted  to 
tlie  elder  Bonifazio,  belotujed  to  a  painter  of 
a  much  earlier  penod-  and  a  Afferait  scfaooL- 
The  real  family  name  was  dl  Pitati.  For  con-' 
vcnience  they  are  here  numbered  I,  II  and-  III. 

BoHiTAZto  1,  the  'Veronese*;  according  to 
Vasari,  B.  *Ven4ziano*:  b.  Verona(F)  about 
1490;  d  1540.  He  settled  early  i»  Yemce  and 
studied  under  Palma  Vecchio,  who^  most  biit- 
liant  pupil  he  became,  for  his  works  were  fre- 
quently confotmded  with  those  of  his  master 
and  even  those  of  Titian,  Giorgione  and  Pam 


Bordone.  It  is  only  during  recent  years  that 
this  rsmaricable  painter  has,  so  to  speak,  ''ccane 
into  his  own.*  Wliile  his  woric  is  essentially 
Venetian  in  color  uid  feelisK  lus  livdy  im- 
^jnation  and  the  gnc^uhiess  of  lus  figures 
ppodaim  his  Veronese  origin.  Ifis  most  im- 
portant fwoduction  is  ^  wclMoiown  ^Dtves 
and  Lazarus'  and  reveals  a  rare  poetic  imagi- 
nation. Despite  repainting  and  restoration  this 
pietuzc  (ia  the  Verace  Academy)  stUl  retains 
much  of  its  original  gorgeous-  coloring.  His 
^Judgment  ol  Solomon*  is  a  wonderful  study 
in  expression  o£  the  faces  of  the  two  mothers; 
Ae  Qfauaccc  of  &e  Innocents'  shows  drai- 
matic  power,  and  an  'Adoration-  of  the  Magi' 
eadribits  a  splendor  of  color  and  a  fine  land- 
scape. Several  of  his  canvases  are  in  the  Royal 
Fabtce  at  Vemce,  and  the  Brera  (Milan)  con- 
tains his  famous  ^Finding  of  Moses,'  which 
bad  l<Mtg  been  credited  to  Giorgionc.  An  un- 
finished work  representing  the  ^Vi^t  of  the 
Quedii  «f  Sheba  to  Sokmon'  shows  that  in 
techidf  1  treatment  he  followed  Gioi^one  by 
prq^afint:  his  subject  in  tempera  and  complete 
mg  it  with  transparent  oil-glazes.  Consult 
James.  R.  N..  *Painters  and  Their  Works* 
(LontUMi)  ;  Layard,  A.  H.,  'Italian  School  of 
Painting'  (6th  ed.,  London  1907);  MacFall. 
H.,  'History  of  Art'  (London  1909-);  Vasari, 
'Lives  of  the  Painters.' 

BoNiFAZio  II,  younger  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding: b.  Veronal?) ;  d.  Venice  1553.  He 
probably  also  studied  under  Palma  Vecchio 
and  certainly  imitated  his  brother's  style,  so 
that  pictures  by  him  often  pass  for  those  of 
the  former.  It  is^  believed  that  he  assisted  in 
painting  the  ^Finding  of  Moses,'  on  the  ground 
that  in  parts  the  touch  of  a  less  skilful  hand 
may  be  detected.  Though  he  never  acquired 
die  technical  skill  of  his  famous  brother  in 
refinement,  expression  or  richness  of  color,  he 
nevertheless  produced  two  lai^  works  wnich 
for  years  were  attributed  to  Titian — the  'Tri- 
umph of  Science'  and  the  'Triumph  of  Reli- 
gion,' in  the  public  gallery,  Weimar. 

BoNiFAZro  HI,  ■Veneziano';  b,  Venice,  be- 
tween 1525  and  1530;  death  unknown;  was  liv- 
ing in  1579.  He  was  probably  the  son  of  one 
of  the  two  brothers  of  this  name.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  second  Bomfazio,  his  works  not 
infrequently  pass  for  those  of  the  dder  painter 
B.,  thous^  they  are  eauly  <&stingmshed  tv  ^eir 
less  brilliant  ct^orin^  and  absence  o£  timt  fine 
poetic  sentiment  whtch  characterizes  the  first 
Bonifazio.  *Venedano*^  painted  numerous 
groups  of  saints  for  reli^ous  institutions  in 
1562;  these  are  preserved  in  the_  Venice  Acad- 
emy, togedier  with  a  fine  altar  piece  represent- 
ing the  Madonna  in  the  clouids  with  saints 
fameath.  There  ts  also  a  'Last  Supper'  in  the 
diurch  of  Santa- Maria  Mater  Dommi. 

BONIN  (bfinSn')  ISLANDS,  several 
groups  of  volcanic  islands, '  numbering  20  in 
all  and  of  a  total  area  of  27  square  miles,  north 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  northwest  bland  of  the 
most  northern  duster,  called  Parry  Group,  is 
500  miles  south  of  the  Japanese  mainland  Cof- 
fin- or  Bailey  Island  is  in  the  south,  with 
Be»chey  Island  between.  The  largest  of  the 
cfcain'  is  Peel  Island,  on  the  west  side  of  which 
is  a  good  harbor  called  Port  Lloyd.  Almost 
every  vaUey  has  a  stream  of  water.  Green 
tttFde  abcniad-  in  the  san^y  bays.   Sharics  are 
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numerous  and  fish  of  several  kinds  plctttiluL 
Peel  Island  is  inhabited  hy  some  English,  Amer- 
icans and  Hawaiians,  who  cultivate  maize^ 
vegetables,  tobacco  and  the  sugar-cane.  It  is 
frequently  visited  by  vessels  in  want  of  water 
and  fresh  provisions.  The  islands  were  dis-' 
covered  by  the  Japanese  in  1593  and  since  1876 
have  been  in  (he  possession  of  Japan.  Pop. 
about  3,595. 

BONINGTON,  or  BONNINGTON,  Rich- 
ard Parkea,  English  painter:  b.  25  Oct.  1801. 
at  Arnold,  a  village  near  Nottingjiani,  where, 
his  father  was  a  painter  and  lace  manu- 
facturer; d  London.  23  Sept.  182a  When 
Richard  was  in  his  boyhood  the  family  re- 
moved to  Calais  and  afterward  to  Paris.  He 
early  displayed  a  decided  predilection  for  art. 
and  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Louvre  ana 
was  also  for  a  time  in  the  studio  of  Baron 
Gros.  His  genius  displayed  itself  in  landscape- 
painting  and  he  rapidly  rose  to  great  eminence 
m  tliis  department,  first  in  Paris  and  afterward 
in  England,  to  whose  Royal  Academy  exhibi- 
tion he  contributed  several  ncturei  .which  cre- 
ated a  ^reat  sensation.  He  worked  at  first 
entirely  in  water-color,  but  from  about  182S 
he  also  used  oil.  A  brilliant  career  was  in 
prospect  for  lum,  when  he  was  cut  off  by^A- 
monary  consumption.  Consult  Muther,  <His- 
tory  of  Modem  Painting*  (1S96). 

BONITO,  bo-ne'to,  a  fish  of  the  mackerel 
family  {Scombridtt)  nearly  related  to  the  gi- 
gantic tunny  but  smaller^  longer  in  body  and 
without  teeth  on  the  vomer.  There  are  two 
American  species.  One  (.Sarda  sarda)  lives  in 
the  open  seas,  except  at  spawning  time,  from. 
Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Sable  and  occasionally  in. 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  it  wd^s  10  to  12 
pounds.  In  color  it  is  dark  steel  blue  above, 
with  numerous  daik  narrow  strips  obliquely 
downward  and  forward  from  the  back,  and  the 
under  parts  silvery.  The  California  bonito  or 
sldpjadc  {Sarda  chiliensis)  is  heavier  and  is 
found  from  San  Francisco  northward  to  Japan. 
In  the  tropics  the  bonito  is  known  as  the  worst ' 
foe  of  the  flying-fish.  On  die  Rhode  Island 
coast  the  fish  is  called  abUcore. 

BONITZ,  b^nlts.  Hermum.  German 
classical  sdiolar:  b.  Langensalra,  29  Jnly  1814; 
d.  Berlin,  25  July  1888.  He  was  professor  in 
the  University  of  Vienna  1849MS7.  director  of 
a  gymnasium  at  Vienna  from  1867  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  a 
profound  student  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  and 
was  the  author  of  ^Uber  die  Kategorien  des 
Aristoteles>  (1853);  'Platonische  Stndien* 
(1858-60);  <Aristotelische  Studien>  (1862-67). 

BONN,  (^rmai^,  a  city  of  the  Prussian 
province  of  the  Rhine,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  Electors  of  Cologne,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  over  which  there  is  a  ttiagnlfioent 
new  bridge,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,00(^  widi 
a  central  span  of  600  feet.  It  is  a  flounstung 
place  and  has  been  greatly  extended  and  im- 
proved in  recent  years,  though  it  still  has  many 
narrow,  irregular  streets.  The  town  hall,  com- 
pleted 1782,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  its 
edifices.  Another  important  building  is  the 
cathedral,  cruciform  in  plan  and  forming  an 
imposing  and  picturesque  example  of  the  late. 
Romanesciue  s^le  of  architecture.  The  greater 
part  of  it  dates  irom  the  l3Ui  century.  But 


all  other  buil<fing»  and  iastitutiona  arc  ediyaed 
by  the  cdebrity  of  the  university,  tbc  charter 
of  which  was-rgiven  18  Oct.  1818.  at  Aix-1»- 
ChapcUe  by  the  Kin^  of  Prussia,  who  at  the 
same  time  endowed  it  with  an  .annual  tnoome 
of  about  $60,000.  The  former,  residence  df  the 
Elector  of  Cologne  was  bestowed  on  the  war- 
versity  and  was  fiued  up'  at  great  expense, 
being  surpassed  in  extent  and  beau^  probably 
by  no  university  building  in  Europe.  The  uni- 
versity possesses  a  library  of  more  than  275,000 
volumes,  1,235  incunabula  and  1,376  maiuir- 
scripts;  a  museum  of  aatiquitic^  a  collection 
of  casts  of  the  priadpal  andmt  statues^  a  col- 
lection of  ccnns,  observator3^  botanic  garden, 
etc  The  paintmn  in  the  Aoi4etnical  Hall 
(among  others,  the  great  allqpnical  picture 
the  ^Christian  (Jhurch*)  were'executed  oy  some 
pupils  of  (Tomelius.  In  the  fibnt  of  the  uni- 
versity is  an  extensive  garden,  with  fine  old 
avenues  of  trees,  while  from  diis  quarter  runs 
westward  a  broad,  strait  avenue^  half  a  mile 
long,  planted  with  horse-chestnuts,  passing  the 
observatory  and  leading  to  the  botanic  garden 
aitid  natural  history  collections  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  to  the  diemkal  laboratory,  the  anat> 
omy  builAng,  etc.  In  dtis  quarter  also  are 
grounds  and  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  agri- 
cultural institute.  Particular  advantages  are 
afforded  for  the  education  of  young  men  in- 
tended for  instructors.  Many  men  distin- 
guished in  various  branches  of  science  have 
been  connected  with  the  untveraty,  including 
Amdt,  A.  W.  Schlegel  and  the  4iistofian  Nie- 
buhr.  The  exertions  of  the  government  to 
collect  in  Bonn  all  the  means  of  instruction, 
united  with  the  charms  of  the  place  and  the 
beauties  of  the  scenery,  have  made  die  place 
famous.  In  1901  the  students  numbered  over 
2,400.  The  city  in  recent  years  has  become 
very  prosperous  commerdalty.  Besides  having 
an  active  trade,  it  manufactures  machinery, 
earthenware,  chemicals,  |nte,  pianos  and  or- 
gans, porcel^o  watCL  artificial  flowers,  cement 
and  many  odier  articles.  WesseFs  porcelain 
and  stoneware  factory  employs  1,000  men  It 
dates  from  1775.  The  means  of  communica- 
tion are  ample,  both  by  the  steamers  which  ply 
upon  the  Rhine  and  by  the  railways.  Prince 
Albert  studied  at  Bona  and  Beetiioven  was 
bom  dicre,  the  house  of  his  birth  being  now  a 
museum.  There  are  statues  of  Beethoven  and 
Am^  a  monument  oommemorative  of  the  war 
of  1870-71,  a  monmneatal  fountain,  etc  The 
antiquity  of  Bonn  is  connderable,  and,  as  the 
residence  of  the  Electors  of  Colomie,  it  is  of 
historical  iniportance.  PopL  about  88i000l 

BONN,  Univerritr  of.  See  Bomr. 

BONNASSIEUX,  b&-n8-sy^  Jean«  French 
sculptor:  b.  Pannissidres  1810;  d.  1892.  He 
st«<ued  in  Paris  and  in  1836  received  the  Prix 
de  Rome.  He  gained  the  favor  of  the  French 
clerw  by  refusii^  to  model  a  statue  of  VoUure 
for  ue  facade  of  the  Louvre  and  thereafter  did 
much  work  for  churches.  He  was  coramis- 
sioned  in  1857  to  model  a  colossal  statue  of 
Notre  Dame  de  France  for  the  valley  of  Puy 
from  the  bronze  cannon  taken  at  Sevastf^Kw- 
Oiher  important  works  of  his  are  ^Amour  se 
coupant  les  ailes* ;  ^David  Berger,  1814^^  and 
^Meditation,'  for  which  last  he  received  thC' 
cross  oi  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
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BONNAT,  b&-n«,  Lfen  Joaeoh  Florcniin, 

Frendi  painter:  b.  Bi^onne,  20  June  1833. 
Wfaen  a  young  man  he  spent  several  years  in 
Spain  and  Italy.  He  studied  under  Madraio 
at  Madrid  and  under  Lion  Cogniet  at  Paris, 
first  gainiiig  recognition  at  the  Paris  Salon  in 
I86I,  when  he  received  a  second-class  medal. 
The  list  of  his  honors  is  a  larae  one.  inchiding 
Uie  medal  of  honor  at  the  Sailon  of  1869.  In 
the  Legion  of  Honor  he  was  made  chevalier  in 
1867,  officer  in  1874  and  commander  in  1882. 
He  paints  portraits  and  genre  subjects;  many 
of  these  are  renuniscenc«  of  his  visits  to  Italy 
and  Egypt.  He  became  a  member  of  the  In- 
stitute in  1874  and  was  chosen  chief  professor 
ofpainting  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in 
1888.  His  work  shows  the  influence  of  Velas- 
quez and  Ribera  and  his  portraits,  such  as  those 
of  Thiers,  Victor  Hugo  and  Don  Carlos^  are 
remarkable  for  their  realism.  He  has  ^amted 
the  portraits  of  many  Americans  and  hispor- 
trait  woric  is  well  known  in  this  country.  There 
are  several  of  his  works  hi  Ameiican  galleries, 
espedalhr  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York.  Consult  Qaretie.  *Peintres  et  sculpteurs 
contemporains*  (1884);  Van  Dyke  (editor). 
'Modern  French  Masters*  (1896). 

BONNB  TERRS,  Moy  city  in  Saint  Fran- 
cois G^unty,  60  miles  south  of  Saint  Louis,  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  on  the 
Mississi^  River  and  Bonne  Terre  Railroad. 
It  contains  a  lead  mine  and  concentration  mill, 
railroad  shops  and  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Saint  Josnh  Lead  Company  and  the  Mtsrissippi 
River  and  Bonne  Terre  Railroad  Company. 
The  two  local  banks  have  combined  resources 
amounting  to  $80,000.  The  dty  contains  a 
Federal  builditm,  public  grammar  and  high 
schools  and  a  Catholic  ^rochial  school.  The 
dty  was  settled  in  the  sixties.  It  has  adopted 
the  omimission  form  of  government.  Pop. 
4^060. 

BONNBCHOSB.  b6n-shfe,  Pransois  Paul 
Kmile  Boiuiomiand  de.  French  poet  and  his- 
torian: b.  Le:ferdorp,  Holland,  1801;  d.  1875. 
He  was  librarian  of  the  palace  of  Saint  Cloud 
for  some  years  and  subsequently  held  simUar 
posts.  His  one  notable  poetical  composition 
IS  'The  Death  of  Bail!y>  (1833).  Besides  a 
*History  of  France,'  he  was  author  of  'Re- 
formers Before  the  16th  Century  Reformation' 
(1844):  *The  Four  Conquests  of  England' 
(1851);  (History  of  England^  (1859);  (Bert- 
rand  dn  Gnesclin>  (1866). 

BONNEMERE,  ban-mSr,  Joseph  Engine. 
French  historian :  b.  Saumur,  21  Feb.  1813;  d. 
189d.  In  early  life  he  wrote  a  number  of  plajrs 
but  owes  his  reputation  to  a  series  of  histori- 
cal publications,  'History  of  the  Peasants* 
(1857);  'Vendue,  in  1793>  (1866);  'Popular 
History  of  France*  (1874-79)  ;  'History  of  the 
Religious  Wars  in  the  Sixteenth  Century* 
(1886).  etc. 

BONNER,  Carey,  English  dergyman:  b. 
Upton.  England,  1  May  1859.  (jcneral  secre- 
tary Sunday  School  Union  since  1900  and  joint 
secretary  World's  Sunda;y  School  Assoctatioa 
since  1907.  He  was  minister  of  the  Union 
Church  Sale,  Manchester,  England,  from  1884 
to  1885;  honorary  secretary,  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Baptist  Assouation  (1893-95)  ;  min- 
ister Portland  Chapel,  Southampton  (1895- 
19(X».  Among  his  many  publications  are  <The 
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Blind  Man  of  Bethany,'  'A  (harden  in  the 
Desert.'  'Christ  and  the  Children  of  China.' 
<A  Tree  of  Ufe,>  'Ridley  Lectures,'  'The 
ChfT^  the  Church  and  the  Oitld,'  'Hymns 
and  Translations,'  'Part  Songs,'  'Anthems 
and  Songs,'  'Cantatas.'  'Child  Songs.'  'Sun- 
day Sdiool  Hymnary.' 

BONNER.  Edmund,  English  prelate:  b. 
about  1500;  d.  London,  5  Sept.  1569.  For  hii 
skill  in  canon  law  he  was  patronized  by  Cardi- 
nal Wolsey,  on  whose  death  he  acquired  the 
favor  of  Hcniy  VIII,  who  made  him  one  of 
his  chaplains  and  sent  him  to  Rome  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  his  divorce  from  Queen 
Catharine.  In  1535  he  was  made  archdeacon 
of  Ldcester.  In  1538  he  was  nominated  bishop 
of  Hereford,  being  then  Ambassador  at  Paris, 
but  before  his  consecration  he  was  translated' 
to  the  see  of  London.  In  1542-43  he  was  am- 
bassador to  the  Emperor  (diaries  V.  After 
Edward  VI's  accession  in  1547  he  was  deprived 
of  his  bishopric  for  non-obedience  in  connec- 
tion with  the  injunctions  and  the  'Book  of 
Homilies.*  He  was  shortly  afterward  restored, 
but  Mfll  continuing  to  act  widi  contunuugr,  he 
was,  after  a  long  trial,  once  more  deprived  o£ 
his  see  and  committed  to.  the  'Marshalsea 
(1549),  from  which  prison,  on  the  accession 
of  Mary,  he  was  released  and  once  more  re-- 
stored  in  1553.  During  this  reign  a  most  san- 
guinary persecution  of  the  Protestants  took 
place,  many  of  whom  Bonner  was  instrumental 
m  bringing  to  the  stake,  though  it  appears  he 
was  hardly  severe  enough  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  King  and  Queen.  When  Elizabeth  suc- 
ceeded he  went  with  the  rest  of  the  bishops 
to  meet  her  at  Hi^igate.  but  was  coldly  re- 
celved.  He  remained,  nowever,  unmolested 
until  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  supremagr, 
on  which  he  was  committed  to  the  Marshalsea 
(1560),  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  for 
nearly  10  years,  until  his  death.  He  was  buried 
at  midniAi^  to  avoid  ainr  disturbance  on  the 
part  of  me  populace^  to  whom  he  was  extremdy 
obnoxious. 

BONNER,  Geraldine,  pseudonym  from 
her  novel,  Hakd  Pak,  American  novelist  and 
playwright :  b.  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  1870.  Her 
early  life  was  spent  in  Colorado  mining  camps. 
Later  sbe  went  to  San  Francisco;  in  1887  sue 
6r5t  contributed  to  The  Argonaut  and  became 
its  dramatic  critic  and  foreign  correspondent. 
Her  stories  also  i^peared  in  Harper's  Weekly, 
Collier's  Weekly.  Harper's  Monthly  and  Lip- 
pincotfs  Magazine,  and  among  her  novels  are 
'Hard  Pan'  (1900);  'To-morrow's  Tangle' 
(1902) ;  'The  Pioneer'  (1905) ;  'The  Castle- 
court  Diamond  Case'  (1906) ;  'The  Book  of 
Evelyn'  (1913)  ;  'The  (iiri  at  Central'  (1914)  ; 
'The  Black  Eagle  Mystery>  (1915).  She  also 
wrote  the  pla^s  'Sham'  (with  Elmer  B.  Harris, 
1908)  and  'Sauce  for  the  Goose'  (with  Harry 
Hutcheson  Boyd,  1900). 

BONNER,  Robert,  American  publi^er: 
b.  near  Londonderry,  Ireland,  28  Apnl  1824;  d. 
New  York,  6  July  1899.  Coming  to  the  United 
States  in  1839,  he  learned  the  pnnter's  trade  on 
the  Hartford  Courant  and  gained  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  rapid  comi>ositor  in  Con- 
necticut In  1844  he  removed  to  New  York 
and  seven  years  later  had  saved  enough  money 
to  buy  the  plant  of  the  Merchants'  Ledger,  a 
small  business  periodical.   Changii^  i^name 
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to  the  New  York  Ledger,  he  turned  it  into  a 
literary  pabHcatiiHi,  i)nnting  the  most  popular 
kind  of  stories.  This,  combined  with  sensa- 
tional advertidng  memods  and  the  unprece- 
dented prices  paid  to  famous  contribntors,  sooo 
save  the  Ledger  an  enormous  circulation. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  paid  $30,000  for  his 
'Norwood* ;  Tennyson  received  $5,000  for  a 
short  poem,  and  Dickens  the  same  amount  for 
a  short  story.  At  times  $25,000  a  week  was 
spent  in  advertising  the  paper.  Retiring  ia 
1887,  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  indul^ng 
his  taste  for  fast  horses.  It  was  his  amtntion 
to  own  the  fastest  trotters  in  existence,  and 
whenever  he  purchased  a  record  breaker  the 
animal  was  immediately  withdrawn  from  public 
racing.  His  expenditures  for  fast  horses  ex- 
ceeded $600^000.  Some  of  them  and  their  cost 
were:  Dexter,  $35,000;  Rams  $34^000;  Maud 
S..  $40,000;  Sunol,  $41,000. 

BONNER  SPRINGS,  Kan.  town  in  Wyan- 
dotte County,  17  miles  west  of  Kansas  City,  on 
the  Union  Pacific,  the  Oiicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  and  the  Atchison.  Topeka  and 
Santa  F£  railroads.  It  contains  a  flour  mill,  Ice 
plant,  electric  plant,  manidpal  waterworks  and 
natural  gas'  works.  The  value  of  its  taxable 
property  is  about  $1,000,000.  There  are  three 
banks,  a  high  and  graded  schools,  churdies, 
city  ball  and  a  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  hall. 
The  government  is  vested  in  a  board  of  alder- 
men. Pop.  2.030. 

B0NNER3  FBRRT,  Idaho,  town  and 
county  seat  of  Boundary  County  on  the  Great 
Northern,  the  Spokane  International  and  the 
Kootenai  Valley  railroads,  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation on  the  Kootenai  River,  80  miles  north 
of  Cosur  d'Alene.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  Ic^- 
gjng  industry  of  northern  Idaho  and  of  a  dairy- 
ing and  stock  raising  ctistrict.  There  also  are 
several  producing  lead  and  silver  mines  in  tile 
neighborhood.  The  principal  industries  are 
Hiose  connected  with  lumbering  and  agriculture. 
The  two  local  banks  have  combined  resources 
aggregating  $656,000,  and  the  value  of  all  tax- 
able properbr  amounts  to  $500,000.  The  town 
has  two  public  schools  and  a  high  sdiool,  a 
county  court  house  and  five  churches.  The  mu- 
nicipal expenditures  for  general  purposes 
amount  to  JP7,S00  annually,  exclusive  of  $3,000 
for  sewer  improvements.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  board  of  five  trustees,  elected  every 
two  years.   Pop.  2,000. 

BONNET,  bo^na',  Charles,  Swiss  natural- 
ist and  metaphysician:  b.  Geneva,  13  March 
1720;  d.  Genthod,  20  May  1793.  His  essay  <0n 
Aphides.*  in  which  he  proved  that  ^ey  propa- 
gate without  coition,  procured  him  in  his  20th 
year  the  place  of  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  Soon  after- 
ward he  partook  in  the  discoveries  of  Trembley 
respecting  the  polypus  and  made  interesting 
observations  on  the  respiration  of  caterpillars 
and  butterflies  and  on  the  structure  of  the  tape- 
worm. Bonnet  was  a  close  and  exact  observer. 
He  carried  religious  contemplations  into  the 
study  of  nature.  In  his  views  of  the  human 
soul  many  traces  of  materialism  are  to  be 
found;  for  instance,  the  derivation  of  all  ideas 
from  the  movements  of  the  nerve  fibres.  Of 
lus  works  on  natural  history  and  metaphysics 
there  are  two  collections,  one  in  nine  volumes 
4to,  the  other  in  18  volumes  8vo  (Nenchfttel 


1779).  The  most  celebrated  are  <Tnuti  Jln- 
sectologie* ;  ^Recherches  sur  I'Usa^  des  Feuil- 
les  dans  les  Plantes' ;  ^Onsidiratioss  sor  les 
Corps  oraanisis*;  *Contefflplation  de  la  Na- 
ture* ;  '&sai  atulyti^tie  sur  les  Facnlt^  de 
rAme*;  *PaKngfaisie  FhUc»opliiqae,>  and 
<Essai  de  Psydioli^e.* 

BONNET.  Jules,  French  writer :  b.  Nimes 
laZO;  d.  April  1892.  He  began  Ufe  as  a  uni- 
versity professor  but  resigned  his  position  on 
account  of  reli^ous  opinions  and  turned  to  law. 
He  became  editor  of  the  official  organ  of  the 
Society  of  Protestant  History  in  France  and 
secretary  of  the  Society.  He  was  instrumental 
in  having  published  die  letters  of  Calvin  in  two 
volumes  (1854).  Among  his  published  works 
are  *Vie  d'Olympia  Morata*  (1850-65)  ;  'Aonio 
Paleario'  (1862) :  <R*cits'  (1864) ;  *Nou- 
veaux  rfcits*  (1869)  ;  <Demiers  r*cits*  (1875)  ; 
*La_  famille  de  Curione*  (1870);  and  «Sou- 
venirs  de  TE^ise  riformfe  de  la  (Zaimette* 
(1884). 

BONNET,  in  fortification,  an  elevation  of 
the  parapet  at  a  salient  angle,  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  enfilading  of  the  adjoinir^  front  of 
the  work  where  it  is  situated.  Tlie  bonnet 
accomplishes,  however,  only  part  of  this  object, 
and  is  subject,  at  least  in  field  works,  to  the  dis- 
advantage, that  the  men  destined  for  its  defense 
are  too  much  exposed  to  be  taken  in  flank  by 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  on  account  of  the  neces- 
sary elevation  of  the  banquette,  a  fault  which 
cannot  occur  in  the  works  of  a  fortress  which 
are  well  laid  out.  The  term  also  denotes  a 
covering  for  the  head,  now  especially  applied 
to  one  worn  by  females.  In  England  the  bon- 
net was  superseded  by  the  hat  as  a  head-dress 
two  or  three  centuries  ago,  but  continued  to  be 
distinctive  of  Scotland  to  a  later  period. 

BONNET-HKAD,  a  amaU  shaik  of  the 
genus  Reniceps,  frequenting  warm  seas  and 
related  to  die  shovel-heads. 

BONNET  MONKEY.    See  MACAQine.. 

BONNET-PIECE,  a  Scotch  coin,  so  called 
from  the  king's  head  on  it  being  decorated  wiA 
a  bonnet  instead  of  a  crown.  It  was  stnidc  by 
James  V,  and  is  dated  1S39.  Bonnet-pieces  are 
very  rare  and  in  high  estimation  among  anti- 
quaries. 

BONNET-ROUGE,  b6~na-roozh,  an  em- 
blem of  liberty  during  the  French  Revolution, 
and  worn  as  a  head-dress  by  all  who  wished  to 
show  themselves  sufHcicntly  advanced  in  demo- 
cratical  principles.  It  is  said  by  some  to  have 
been  adopted  in  imitation  of  the  Phrygian  cap 
of  the  same  color  whidi  was  worn  by  those  who 
had  obtained  emancipation  from  slavery,  while 
others  maintain  that  it  had  a  much  more  lowly 
origin,  and  was  borrowed  either  from  the  Mar- 
seiUats  bands  that  flocked  to  Paris,  or  from  a 
few  Swiss  soldiers  who,  having  been  sentenced 
to  the  galleys  for  insubordination,  obtained 
their  libertyon  the  acceptance  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  1790.  Having  returned  in  a  kind  of 
triumphal  procession,  wearing  the  red  cap, 
which  iiad  formed  part  of  their  galley  dress, 
the  fancy  of  the  people  was  struck,  and  the 
bonnet-rouge  was  considered  indispensable  to 
every  true  patriot.  Even  the  unfortunate  Louis 
XVI  wore  it  when  paraded  through  the  streets, 
after  narrowly  escaiung  with  tus  life  from  the 
mob  winch  had  burst  into  his  paface.   After  it 
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had  Ceased  to  be  genenlbr  worn,  it  became 
dutinctive  badge  of  the  men  of  the  Mountain. 
Daring  the  storms  of  more  recent  periods  at- 
tem^  have  re|>eatfl(^  been  made  to  bring  it 
a^n  into  fashion.  Tliese  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful, bnt  the  revolutionary  cap  rejected  by 
France  has  met  with  a  more  &iTorable  reception 
abroad,  particularly  among  the  newly-formed 
refnibbcs  of  America,  where  it  is  often  stamped 
imon  coins,  or  used  as  an  emUem  upon  srals. 
Under  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  the  sou- 
briquet of  boniiete*rouges  was  a^ipUed  to  indi- 
viduals who  either  had  figured  m  the  Revolu- 
tion or  were  supposed  to  hold  revolutionary 
principles. 

BONNSVAL,  bdn-v?!,  Claude  Alexandre 
(Count  db  or  Achhet  Pasha),  French  ad- 
venturer: b.  Coussac  1675;  d.  Constantinople 
1747.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Sucoesuon  he 
obtained  a  regiment  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  valor  as  well  as  by  his  excesses.  He 
was,  in  1701^  appointed  raajoF-^fenera]  by  Prince 
Eugene,  and  fought  against  his  native  t:ountTy. 
At  the  Peace  of  Etastadt  in  1714,  by  the  inters 
ference  of  Prince  Eugene,  the  process  against 
him  for  high  treason  was  withdrawn,  and  he 
was  aUowed  to  return  to  his  estates.  In  1716 
he  was  lieutenant  field-marshal  of  the  Austrian 
infantry,  and  distiuguished  himself  by  his  valor 
against  the  Turks  at  Peterwarden  (1716).  In 
1718  Bonneval  was  made  a  member  of  the 
imperial  council  of  war,  but  his  licentiousness 
and  indiscretion  induced  Prince  Eugene  to  get 
rid  of  him  Iw  appointing  him  in  1/23  master- 
^neral  of  the  ordnance  in  the  Netherlands. 
To  revenge  himself  on  Eugene,  he  sent  com- 
plaints to  Vienna  against  the  governor,  the 
Marquis  de  Prie;  but  the  latter  received  an 
order  to  arrest  Bonneval,  and  to  imprison  him 
in  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  Bonneval  being 
afterward  ordered  to  appear  at  Vienna  and  ^ve 
an  explanation  of  his  conduct  spent  a  month  at 
The  Hague  before  be  chose  to  comply  with  the 
summons.  He  was  dierefore  connned  in  the 
castle  of  Spielberg,  near  Brunn,  and  condemned 
to  death  by  the  imperial  council  of  war ;  but  the 
sentence  was  changed  by  the  Emperor  into  one 
year's  imprisonment  and  exile.  Bonneval  now 
went  to  Constantinople,  where  the  fame  of  his 
deeds  and  his  humanity  toward  the  Turkish 
prisoners  of  war  procured  him  a  kind  re- 
ception. He  consented  to  change  his  religion, 
received  instruction  in  Islam  from  the  mufti, 
and  received  the  name  of  Achmet,  with  a  large 
salary.  He  was  made  a  pasha  of  three  tails, 
commanded  a  large  army,  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians  on  the  Danube,  and  quelled  an  insurrec- 
tion in  Arabia  Petraea.  His  exertions,  as  com- 
mander of  the  bombardiers  to  improve  the 
Ttnrktsh  artillery,  were  opposed  by  the  jealousy 
of  powerful  pashas,  ^e  irresolution  of  Mo- 
hammed V,  and  the  dislike  of  the  Turkish 
troops  to  all  European  institutions.  He  enjoyed, 
however,  the  pleasures  of  his  sittiation.  The 
memoirfi  of  hu  life  under  his  name  are  not 
genuine. 

BONNEVILLE,  bdn-vil,  Beniamfai  L.  B., 

American  soldier  and  explorer :  b.  France  about 
1795;  d.  Fort  Smith,  Aric.,  12  June  1878.  He 
gradirated  from  West  Point  1815,  became  a 
captain  of  infantry  1825;  and  in  1831-36  engaged 
in  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  Far  West, 
across  and  beyond  the  Rocky  Momitains.  His 
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joumsd  and  other  manuscripts  were  edited  and 
enlarged  by  Washington  Irving,  who  published 
them  under  die  title  of  'Adven^Mres  oi  Captain 
Bonneville^  U.  S.  A.>  (1837).  He  fought  with 
gallantry  m  the  Meidcan  War,  taking  part  in 
the  sie^  of  Vera  Crua,  the  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  the  capture  of  San  Antonio,  battle  of 
Churn busco,  where  he  was  wounded,  the  battle 
of  Molino  del  Rey,  the  storming  of  Qiapoltepec, 
and  the  ensuing  assault  and  cs^lture  of  ttie  city 
of  Mexico.  In  1857  he  commwHled  the  Gila 
expedition,  and  in  1861  was  retired  from  active 
serrice,  ''for  disability  resulting  from  long  and 
faithful  service,  and  from  sickness  and  exposure 
in  the  line  of  duty.*  In  1865  he  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general  m  the  re^Iar  army  'for  long 
and  faithful  services.'  Consult  Cultum,  *0f- 
iicers  and  Graduates  of  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy'  (Vol.  I,  1868). 

BONNEVILLE,  Lake,  a  lake  of  the 
Pleistocene  epoch  that  twice  filled  a  now  desert 
basin  of  Utah.  At  its  greatest  dimensi<ms  it 
had  an  area  of  20,000  square  miles,  and  was 
LOGO  feet  deep.  Consult  ^United  States 
(jcolc^cal  Survey,  Monograph  No.  1*  (1890). 

BONNSY,  Charles.  Camdl,  American 
lawyer:  b.  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  4  Sept.  1831;  d. 
Chicago,  111,  1903.  In  1850  he  removed  to 
Peoria,  III,  took  an  active  part  in  establishing 
the  present  educational  system  of  that  State; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  1852,  settled  in  Chicago 
in  1860,  and  acquired  a  large  and  successful 
practice.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
law  and  order  movcmeiU  and  was  presidoit  of 
th«  National  Law  and  Order  League  1885-93^ 
In  18A3  he  was  tlw  organizer  and  general  pren- 
dent  of  the  World's  Congresses  held  at  the  Co- 
lumbian Expoation;  there  were  over  200  of 
them,  and  uie^  proved  a  marked  featiue  of 
the  World's  Fair.  Besides  numerous  pamphlets, 
addresses  and  essays  on  public  questions  he  has 
written  *Rules  of  Law  for  the  Carriage  and 
Delivery  of  Persons  and  Proper^  by  Railway^ 
(1864) :  t  Summary  of  the  Law  of  Variae,  Fire 
and  Life  Insurance*  (1865) ;  *Our  Remedy  in 
the  Laws*  (1887);  <The  Present  Conflict  of 
Capital  and  Labor>  (1886);  'The  Executive 
Power  and  the  Enforcement  of  the  Laws* 
(1890)  ;  and  edited  A.  W.  Arrington's  <Poenu* 
(1860). 

BONNEY.  Thomas  George.  English 
geologist  ;  b.  Rugcley,  27  Tuly  1833.  He  was 
president  of  the  (ieologicaf  Society  of  London 
1884-86  and  president  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion 1910-11.  He  has  written  'Outline  Sketches 
in  the  High  Alps  of  Dauphine'  (1865);  *The 
Alpine  Regions'  (1868)  ;  'The  Story  of  Our 
Planet>  (1893)  ;  'Charles  Lyell  and  Modem 
Geology>  (1895);  'Ice  Work'  (1896);  'Vol- 
canoes' (1898);  'The  Building  of  the  Alps' 
(1912)  ;  *Present  Relations  of  Science  and  Re- 
ligion' (1913),  etc. 

BONNIE  BLUB  FLAG,  a  popular  Con- 
federate ballad  first  sung  in  public  at  the  Va* 
rieties  Theatre  in  New  Orleans  in  1861. 

BONNtVAKD.  b6n-nc-var,  Francois  de. 

Swiss  patriot,  a  younger  son  of  a  family  which 
held  large  possessions  under  the  house  of 
Savoy:  b.  Syssel  about  1496;  d.  Geneva  l570. 
In  1513  he  bacame  prior  of  Saint  Victor  at 
Geneva,  but  falling  under  the  susindon  of  the 
Dtdce  of  Savoy,  was  tatken  priicmer  1^  trim  in 
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1519.   After  20  mondu' 'imprisonineiit  he  was 

set  fre^  but  in  1530  he  was  ag^n  seized  and 
taken  to  the  castle  of  Chillon  at  the  east  end 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  where  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  six  years,  the  last  four  in  that 
subterranean  vauh  which  Byron  has  made 
famous  by  hisppem  on  the  sufferings  of  'The 
Prisoner  of  Chillon.'  He  left  the  town  his 
books,  which  were  the  nucleus  of  the  Geneva 
library.  His  chief  works  are  his  'Qironiques 
de  Genive*  (written  in  1551,  published  1831 
and  1£67),  and  *De  I'Ancienne  «t  Nouvelle 
Police  de  Graive>  (1555).  See  GribUe,  (Lake 
(veneva  and  Its  Literary  Landmarics*  (1901). 

BONNY,  a  river  of  Nigeria.  West 
Africa,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Niger.  The 
town  of  the  same  name  is  situated  on  the  east- 
ern bank  of  the  river  near  its  mouth.  It  has  a 
good  harbor  and  does  a  considerable  trade  in 
palm-oil,  but  the  climate  is  unsuitable  for 
Europeans.    Pop.  about  9,000. 

BONONCINI.  bo-nfin-che'ne.  or  BUO- 
NONCINI.  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  com- 

etser:  b.  Modena  about  1660;  d.  about  1750. 
is  proficiency  on  the  violoncello  gained  him 
a(bnittance  into  the  band  of  die  Emperor  Leo- 
pold at  Vienna,  where,  at  the  tigc  of  18,  in 
emulation  of  ScaHatti,  he  wrote  an  opera  called 
'Camilla,*  which  was  favorably  received.  In 
Ejigland  for  several  years  scarcely  any  opera 
was  tolerated  which  did  not  contain  some  of 
Bononcini's  airs,  and  upon  the  almost  simul^ 
taneous  arrival  of  himself  and  Handel  in  Lon- 
don, notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  the  lat- 
ter, two  parties,  die  one  for  Bonondni  and  the 
other  for  Handiel,  were  formed,  between  whom 
an  exciting  contest  was  waged  for  several  years. 
Gradually,  however,  Bonondni's  popularity 
waned,  and  having  been  detected  in  an  act  of 
musical  plagiarism,  he  left  England  in  1733, 
found  his  way^  to  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  finally 
went  to  Venice^  where  all  traces  of  him  are 
lost 

BONONB,    bd-n&'na.    Carlo,  lulian 

painter:  b.  Ferrara  1569;  d  1632.  He  studied 
the  woria  of  the  Caracci  and  Veronese,  and 
diows  the  influence  of  both  styles  in  his  own 
work.  He  tau^t  taunting  iti  Ferrara,  having 
mai^  prominent  painters  o£  the  town  under 
his  mstruction.  Anong  his  paintings  are  'The 
Arisen  Christ*  and  'Patriarchs  and  Prophets.* 

~BdNPLAND,  b6A-pl5n,  Aim*  (Jacques 
Alexandre),  French  naturalist,  noted  as  the 
friend  of  Humboldt,  and  the  companion  of  his 
wanderings:  b.  Rocnelle,  22  Aug.  1773;  d.  Co- 
rrientes,  Argentina,  May  1858.  He  stuped  medi- 
cine, and  served  for  a  while  in  the  French  navy 
as  suivcon.  Having  returned  to  Paris  to  con- 
tinue his  studies,  he  there  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Humboldt,  then  a  youn^  man  actively 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge 
at  the  French  capital.  On  the  latter  projecting 
his  journey  to  the  New  Worid,  Bonpland  read- 
ily agreed  to  accompany  him,  and  shared  in  all 
the  adventures  and  toils  of  that  celebrated  ex- 
pedition. In  the  course  of  it  he  collected  up- 
ward of  6,000  plants,  previously  unknown,  and 
on  his  return  to  France  in  1804  presented  his 
herbarium  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, . 
and  had  a  pension  granted  him  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  A  great  friendship  subsisted  between 
him  and  the  EiDpress  Josephine,  who  frequent^ 


endeavored  to  cidtinte  in  her  gardeft  at  Ual- 

maison  the  flowers  whose  seeds  be  had  brought 
from  the  tropics.  On  the  Restoration  he  pro- 
ceeded to  South  America,  and  became  professor 
of  natural  history  at  Buenos  Aires.  He  sub- 
sequently made  an  extensive  journey  across  the 
Pamiias  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  ascended 
the  river  Parana  into  Paraguay,  but  was  ar- 
rested by  Dr.  Francia,  the  governor  of  Para- 
guay, as  a  spy,  and  detained  a  prisoner  for  eiriit 
years,  till  1829.  He  afterward  settled  at  San 
Bona,  near  Monte  Video*  and  after  1850  lived 
at  Corrientes. 

BONSTETTEN,  bon-stet'<hi,  Karl  Victor 
Ton,  Swiss  publicist:  b.  Bern,  3  Sept  1745; 
d.  Geneva,  3  Feb.  1832.  He  studied  at  Leyden, 
Cambridge  and  Paris  j  entered  the  council  of 
Bern,  and  became  district  governor,  and,  in  1795, 
a  judge  in  Lugano.  He  lived  in  Italy  and  at 
Copenhagen  from  1796  to  1801,  and  after  his 
return  settled  at  Geneva.  Among  his  larger 
works  are  <Recherdies  sur  la  Nature  et  les  Lois 
de  I'Imagination*  (Geneva  1807) ;  'Pensies  Di- 
verses*7l815)  ;  'Etudes  de  L'Homme*  (1821), 
and  'L'Homme  du  Midi  et  L'Homme  du  Nord* 
(1824),  an  examination  of  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate. Several  volumes  of  his  correspondence 
have  been  published. 

^  BONTEBOK.  b6n'te-b6k,  a  small  South 
American  antelope  (Bubalis  pygargus)  closely 
allied  to  the  blessbok  (q.v.),  but  of  slightly 
larger  size,  and  haviiw  the  continued  white 
blaze  on  the  face  to  me  root  of  the  lyrate 
horns.   See  Haktebeest. 

BONUS  BILL,  an  act  reported  to  the 
United  States  House  of  Representadves  by 
John  C  Calhoun,  23  Dec.  1816,  appropriating 
''as  a  fund  for  constructing  roads  and  canals* 
the  $1,500,000  paid  by  the  United  Sutes  Bank 
as  a  bonus  for  its  charter  privileges,  and  all 
future  dividends  from  its  stock.  The  real 
object  was  to  build  the  Erie  Canal,  which  New 
York  did  not  feel  able  to  do  alone.  Its  man- 
agers,—  De  Witt  Clinton,  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
etc.,— relying  on  the  administration  holding 
the  same  ideas  which  Jefferson  and  Gallatin 
had  formerly  voiced,  formed  a  "Ic^-roW*  in 
Congress  with  various  local  interests,  and  car- 
ried the  bill  by  86  to  84  in  the  House,  and  20  to 
15  in  the  Senate,  the  opposition  being  scatter- 
ingly  local  rather  than  sectional,  or  constitu- 
tional; but  Madison  vetoed  it  on  strict-construc- 
tion grounds.  The  apparent  injury  was  to  New- 
York :  the  real  injury  was  to  the  South.  New 
York  went  on  and  built  the  canal  herself,  giving 
her  an  irresistible  advanta^  over  her  rivals 
while  the  South  was  not  nch  enough  to  build, 
the  canals  from  the  desapeake  to  the  Ohio, 
enriching  Maryland  and  Virginia,  nor  from  the 
Santee  to  the  Tennessee,  enriching  the  Caro- 
tinas  and  Tennessee,  and  if  the  general  gov- 
ernment had  helped  the  Erie  it  must  have  helped 
the  others  also. 

BONVALOT,  bon-va-HH  Pierre  (Gabriel, 

French  explorer:  b.  Epagne,  Aube,  1853.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  Troyes  Lyc*e. 
With  Ujfalw  he  went  on  a  tour  of  explora- 
tion to  the  interior  of  Asia  in  1880  and  six 
years  later  visited  Persia,  Turkestan  and  the 
Pamirs,  Siberia  and  Tonking.  _  In  1^  the 
government  sent  him  on  a  special  mission  to 
Antoto,  Abyssinia.    He  has  written -<£n  Aaie 
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Cashale*\  <De  Moscxm  ni  Bactrwnfe>  nSM)  ; 
<Du  Kohistane  A  la  mer  Caspienne'  (188S>; 
'Du  Caucase  aux  Indes  i  traven  le:  ramir> 
(1888);  'De  Paris  an  Tonkin  i  travers  le 
Tibet  iticohnu*  (£ng.  trans.,  1691,  under  title 
^Across  Thibe«>);  (L'Asie  incoiuKie>  (1896). 

BONVIN,    bdA-vJlA.    Fraasols  Saint 

French  genre  painter:  b.  Vaugirard,  2?  Sert. 
1817;  d.  Saint  Gennain-en-Laye,  18  Dec.  1887. 
He  was  self-taught,  exhibited  often  at  the 
Paris  Salon  and  recrived  the  medal  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  1870.  For  a  long  jKriod 
his  work  was  not  popular,  but  his  pauitings 
are  now  much  prized  by  collectors  on  account 
of  their  rich  coloring  and  sober  tone.  Among 
them  are  <  Charity*  (1852) :  *Repmentid 
SchooP  (1853);  'Comer  in  a  Church>  (1880). 

BONWICK.  lanua,  Australian  author 
and  historiaD:  b.  London  1817;  d.  1906.  He 
went  to  Tasmania  in  1841.  He  traveled  exr 
tcnsivel;^  in  almost  eveiy  habitable  of 
Australia;  and  lived  many  years  in-  Victoria. 
He  so  identified  himself  wtw  the  Ufe  of  the 
country  that  he  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  ah 
Aostralian.  He  has  to  his  credit  a  long  list 
of  books  relating  to  the  early  history  of 
Australia. 

BONY-FIBH.  See  Menhader;  Tbbi- 
rouNimt, 

BONY,  or  GAR  MKE.   See  Gab. 

BON2AMO,  bon-za-no,  Giovanni,  Italian 
Roman  Catholic  prelate:  b.  Vigevano^  ^^^7 
1867.  He  was  educated  at  the  Seminario  di 
Vigevano  and  at  the  Propaganda  College, 
Rome.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
1890  and  from  1891  to  1897  was  engaged  ui 
the  (Hiina  missions.  In  1899  he  was  made 
vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Vigevano  and 
in  1901  professor  of  theology  at  the  seminaty 
there.  In  1904  h<  became  rector  of  the  Urban 
College  oi  Proj>aganda,  Rome,  remaining  in 
this  relation  until  1  Feb.  1912(  when  he  was 
named  by  Pius  X  apostolic  delegate  to  the 
United  States  in  succession  to  the  .  late 
Cardinal  Falconio.    He  was  made  domestic 

S relate  to  his  Holiness  In  1904  and  jon  3 
larch  1912  was  consecrated  titular  ardi- 
hishop  o{  Ultilene. 

BOOBY,  a  name  given  long  ago  by  Brit- 
i^  8aik>rs  to  seteral  of  tbe  smaller  tropical 
species  of  gaimet  (q-v.).  because  of  their 
*9tupidi^,'  which  consisted  simply  in  their 
feanessoess  when  visited  upon  their  island 
bre^ng  places.  Having  had  no  acquaintance 
with  man  they  had  no  reason  to  fear  him. 
Most  of  the  species  are  widespread,  and,  'va 
their  haimts,  abundant  One  spedes  iSula 
variegata)  is,  however,  confined  to  the  coasts 
of  Peni^  where  it  contributes  langdy  to  the 
valuaUe  guano  deposits  on  tbe  islands  there. 

BOOK.  Used  without  qdalifi'catioa,  the 
tem  currently  in^es  a  printed  Uter&ry  com- 
position in  man^  dieets;  but  in  law  and  cus- 
tom it  has  received  three  extensions,  one  of 
form  and  two  of  matter  The  form  includes 
anything  bound  like,  a  book  •^volumes  of 
accounts,  <x  of  blank  leaves  for  kecpiiM-them 
or  for  indexing;  etc,  and  even  'aooics*  of 
gold-leaf,  25  thm  strips  in  l  cover.  Tbe  mu- 
ter faichidcs — by  English  statute  law,  *eveiy 
volume,  part  or  division  of  a  volume;  pam- 
phlet, uuset  of  letterpress  duet  of  aninc,  ma^ 


bhart,  tw  0ain  ie^mattij  puhHdied';  in  liter- 
ary usage,  the  wntten  conqwsitiras  of  ancicDt 
times  on  whatever  matmal,  if  of  sMue 

volume. 

.Historical!;^,  it  is  curious  that  primitive  at- 
tention has  invariably  seiiKd  first  on,  and 
nacmed  writiiv  after,  nother  form  nor 
matter,  nor  even  the  method  of  writing,  but 
A*  1  material  on  ■  iiditeh  the  vmting  ms  ex- 
ecuted; every  name  in  common  us^  present 
or  past,  refers  to  tins.  "Book,*  A.-S.  6«c,  is 
from  an  M  Teutonic  baks,  that  is,  *the 
faseches,'  tablets  of  beech-batk  on  wfaidi  nmes 
were  cut  or  painted;  Latin  libfr,  whence 
Frendi  Iwre  and  our  *libcary,>  was  the  atme 
tlung,  the  inner  bark  of  a  treq,  and  the  name 
was  later  g^ven  to  the  papyrus  tissue  from  its 
haric-Uke  appearance;  codiex  or  caudgx,  our 
fcod^?'  and  still  used  in  its  Latin  form  for 
old  texts,  meant  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  then 
.wooden  tablets,  tfien  square  volumes  like 
wooden  blocks  instead  of  those  in  scrolls;  the 
Greek  bybhs,  onr  *^BiMe,*  was  another  name 
for  the  p^)ynts;  and  modexn  usage  clings  to 
tile  same  connectton  of  sdeas—we  tpevk  of 
TCa^big  *a  piqier*  before  an  an^enoe.  On  the 
ether  hand,  the  wonb  *writei^  <iMeribe.*  and 
-^scr^ttwe.*  and  the  vatieus  *-«raphs,*  all 
f  riHtt '  words  meaning  to  cut,  commemorate  a 
time  when  all  writing  was  by  scoring  lines  on 
eome  bard  substance.  Of  course  special  terms 
refer  to  various  aspects  of  the  book :  'volume* 
(Latht  v»lmmun,  from  vobro,  to  roll)  was  die 
wooden  ndkr  around  -which  a  convcaiient  sec- 
tion of  a  -  long  composition  was  twisted; 
-''tome'  means  a  enttiag— of  the  book  into 
patt^  exactly  the  same  as  Section.' 

It  is  difficult  to  say  at  just  what  point  the 
ancient  writings  may  properly  be  called 
'bociJca.*  It  is  evident  max  mere  scoring  or 
pahrtings  of  short  compositioos  on  a  single 
.carfaoe— rimes,  hymns,  poems,  epistles,  proc- 
fauiiations,  bnainess  docmnents  or  what  not 
-^  cannot  be  called  Dooks.  even  if  the  surface 
.is  brge;  diou^  Lord  Macanla^  facetion^ 
speaks  of  a  rising  young  Assyrian  architect 
•who  *^>^lished  a  bridge  and  four  walls  in 
honor  o£  the  reigning  emperor.*  On  the  other 
hand,  long  compositions  carried  over  many 
tablets,  grouped  in  numbered  or  lettered  pi«es 
and  fflvided  into  *v(^nmes*  or  shelves,  and 
even  sometimes  with  the  owner's  boob-plate 
(q.v.)  attached,  caimot  be  denied  the  name; 
nor  can  extensive  oompositiohs  on  papyrus  like 
tfie  'Book  of  the  Dead,)  dating  back  well 
toward  ^000  b.c  if  not  eariier,  nor  tbe  famous 
^Papyrus  Prisse,'  the  oldest  volume  known  to 
exist.  Hie  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  books 
were  drawn  on  clav  tablets  or  polygonal 
cylinders  (afterward  navdened)  with  an  iron 
v^flns,  pro^icing  die  we^e-shaped  or 
^euneifonn*  characters^  some  of  them  so 
small  and  skilfully  executed  that  they  suggest 
the  nse  of  a  magmfying  ^ass — quite  likdy  a 
ball  of  crystal.  These  aboat  the  7th  century 
B.C.  had  begun  to  be  gathered  into  ro^l  or 
,  temple  librariu,  to  the  inesrimable  service  of 
modem  historical  research;  the  vast  majority 
of  our  knowledge  of  old  Babylonia  and 
Aslyria  comes  from  two  great  libraries,  that 
of  Ashnrfaanipal  (Sardana^us:  668-626  b.c.) 
«t*  Nineveh,  and  that  of  the  Tem^e  of  Bel  at 
Kmmr.  Yet,  oddly,  «^ile  our  avtlization  as 
a  imbit  Is  a  direct  heir  of  the  Bal^oniao,  and 
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its  details  owe  to  that,  through  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  a  score  of  items  to  one  of  the  Egyptian, 
onr  books  have  no  connection  with  the  Baby- 
lonian and  are  the  immediate  progeny  of  the 
Esyptian;  an  unbrdcen  seqnoice  can  be  main- 
tained from  the  volume  in  (he  reader's  hand 
to  the  ^Pammis  Prisscv*  perhaps  more  than 
2,000  years  before  Christ,  and  containing  the 
still  Older  composition,  regarded  as  the  oldest 
extant  book  in  the  world,  the  *  Maxims  of 
Ptah-Hotep,>  dating  probably  from  2500  b.c. 

Owing  to  the  cheap  and  easy  preparation  of 
the  papyrus  tissue,  by  pulping  the  pith  and 
spreading  it  out  to  dry,  essentially  like  our 
paper,  and  its  wonderful  adaptatuHty  to  fiter- 
aiy  use  beyond  anytiiing  discovered  for  many 
ages, — its  thinness  and  lightness,  yet  hard, 
smooth,  glossy  surface  showing  off  inks  and 
TOgments  so  beautifully — 'its  use  spread  to 
Greece  before  the  time  of  Herodotus  at  least, 
and  to  Rome,  and  maintained  its  position  as  a 
book  material  down  to  the  10th  centni?^  a  a 
Mi  ibn  el  Azhad  in  920  describes  the  dinerent 
kinds  of  pens  required  for  writtng  on  paper, 
parchment  and  papyrus(see  Karabacd^s  ^Das 
aratnsche  Papier,>  1887;.  Unhappibs  Tiow- 
ever,  it  had  one  insuperable  defect  for  lalm, 
records  or  whatever  else  needed  perpetuity: 
it  was  very  sensitive  to  dampness,  and  dis- 
solved and  crumbled  away  in  a  few  wattm- 
tions.  .Hence  it  is  not  merely  profaable  but 
certun  that  the  great  .mass  of  daarical 
literature  is  lost  fonerer,  dinntegcated  and 
gone  with  its  material  Ttcord.  The  otdy  iibee 
where  any  considerable  finds  arc  still  pos- 
stble  is  Egypt,  whose  dry  climate  can  presem 
such  things  for  countless  ages,  and  whose 
libraries  had  .  vast  quantities  oi  the  best  Gref^ 
and  Roman  worn:  some  remarkaUe  dis- 
coveries have  already  been  made  there;  and 
more  may  be  hoped  lor.  But  for  this  reasw, 
papyrus  was  largely  supplanted  for  public  naes, 
and  with  die  wealdiier  collectors  or  anthoES, 
or  for  very  pcnalar  boc^,  by  parohment,  fine 
dressed  skin,  uie  material  used  by  the  Jews, 
Persians  and  other  Oriental  nations,  Wfapn 
the  book  had  ontlived  its  Dopnlarity  or  a 
more  exi^nt  use  was  fauna  for  the  -parch- 
ment, which  was  costly,  the  former  writiae 
waa  rnhbed  off  or  in,  and  a  new  book  ccniea 
cm,  and  this  -process  was  r^eatdd  sotnettines 
six  or  seven  tunes.  Thanks  to  the  fact  that 
the  erasure  always  left  the  outline  o£  the  old 
characters  possible  to  revive  by  certain  chemi- 
-cals,  and  that  for  clearness  the  new  book  -was 
written  crosswise  to  the  dd,  so  that  the  imper- 
.fectly  erased  words  should  not  show  up 
throug^^  and  cause  coofusicni,  these  poiimpaests 
have  yielded  ns  many  treasures  suf^sed  io 
have  been  extingtnshed. 

As  the  very  name  ■book*  sbow^  howem*, 
paper-pulp  and  skin  and  clay  were  not  the 
only  materials  used  for  bodes  by  the  andents ; 
in  fact,  it  would  be  hard  to  dte  any  conimtm 
smooth-surfaced  article  not  so  used.  Anfaadl, 
vegetable  and  mineral  substances  have  all  been 
drawn  on;  metals,  wood,  wax,  tvoi^,  lesves, 
bari^  etc.  Wooden  books  were  common ' 
among  both  Greeks  and  Ronmits;  part  of  one 
containing  Solon's  laws  "Was  preserved  at 
Athens  till  tiie  1st  centnry.  For  the  more 
important  purposes,  laws  and  e<ficts,  t^y  em- 
ployed (before  the  general  accession  of  parch- 
inent)  ivory,  bronze,  etc.;  Hannibal  engraved 


an  account  of  his  campeUpts  on  bronze  plates, 
which  if  they  could  be  supposed  existcat, 
would  be  worth  excavating  i\\  South  Italy 
for,  especially  as  the  writing  must  have  been 
in  Carthaginian.  The  aatiQuary  Montfaucon 
in  1699  bought  at  Rome  a  book  of  six  thin 
leaden  leaves,  ^ut  3x4  inches,  with  covers 
and  hinges  of  lead;  it  contained  Egyptisui 
hieroglyphics,  etc.  For  the  common  nec<^  of 
business  and  sodal  life,  however, —  contracts 
and  wills,  etc., —  the  Romans  used  diptycha 
and  tabula  or  ^pugillaria— sheets  covered  with 
wax,  to  be  written  on  with  a  stylus,  and  pro- 
tected from  contact  by  a  raised  margint  or 
opposite  projections  in  the  centres.  Two  of 
these,  of  date  169  A.a,  were  discovered  early 
in  the  I9th  century  in  Transylvania,  and  one 
of  1301  is  preserved  in  the  Florentine  Museum. 
In  the  University  of  Gottingen  b  a  Bible  of 
palm-leaves,  containing  5,376  leaves.  Among 
the  Kalmuck  Tartars  was  found  a  collection 
of  books  made  of  long  narrow  leaves  of 
varnished  baric,  iht  ink  blade  on  a  white 
ground. 

The  sha]^  of  wooden  and  metal  books, 
waxen  and  ivory  tablets,  and  those  of  other 
hard  substances,  was  square;  but  the  thin 
flexible  papyrus  was  too  liable  to  dog's-ear 
and  tear  from  handling  in  sttdi  form,  and  a 
method  was  adopted  which  has  left  deep 
traces  on  our  book  tenwairiogy — of  rolling 
the  sheets  on  wooden  cylinders,  very  much  in 
the  fashion  of  a  modem  mounted  map.  They 
were  written  on  one  side  only,  fastened  to- 
gether at  the  edges,  and  ^ued  or  otherwise 
attached  to  ibe  roller,  which  was  called  in 
Egyptian  a  tama,  in  Greek  a  kulindros 
^cylinder),  in  Latin  a  volumen  (roller),  our 
•volume.*  We  still  speak  of  a  piece  of  writ- 
ing poetically  as  a  ^scroll.*  Some  of  these 
•were  of  htwe  tiae:  q>edinens  of  Eforptian 
'bookH^lls  stin  exist  extending  -to  20  and  even 
40  yards  (see  Krt's  <Das  Antike  Buchweaeo,* 
p.  439) ;  but  the  great  inconvenience  of  con- 
sulting snch  enormous  sheets,  and  the  injury 
to  themselves  in  the  process,  caused  the  break- 
ing up  of  lengthy  literary  productions  into 
sections,  each  on  a  separate  roll.  Certain 
liandy  sizes  became  normal,  like  the  ordinary 
novel  or  essay  volume  of  to-^y :  and  thu  con- 
ventional lengdi  of  roll  eiDereised  great  in- 
fluence on  the  length  of  -vriiat  are  still  called 
the  *bookB* — that  is,  chapters— of  die  clas- 
sical authors,  one  of  these  being  about  enough 
to  make  a  roll  or  volume  of.  At  each  end  of 
'the  roller  was  the  umbUicus  (navel)  or  comus 
(knob),  a  boss  to  turn  it  by,  and  the  volume 
was  read  by  unrolling  the  scroll  to  expose 
succesriTety  the  sheets  or  pagma  (dungs 
''fastened*  together).  The  title ■  was  gcneralqr 
written  in  red,  on  fine  vellum,  and  pasted  on 
the  outside,  which  was  dyed  with  cednis  or 
saffron.  Much  labor  and  expense  was  often 
involved  in  the  ornamentation  of  books  and 
pleasant  concdts  were  sometimes  conveyed  by 
thdr  cc^r.  The  nractittc  of  perfuming  the 
pages  to  which  Martial  alludes,  *when  ^ 
!page  nnells  of  cedar  and  mantiM  intfa  rairal 
Iiuiplc^*  was  not  afaandcmed  till  very  modem 
times.  Lord  Bun^ey,  instnicdng  die  vke- 
BfamcellDr  of  <uunbrii^  concerning  the 
'proper  presentafticui  of  some  volumes  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  cautioRs  (him  tn  ^regard  that  die 
book  'had  no  ssnror  -of  q^ke*  (^Ikeaflffd), 
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Hvliidi  commonly  bookbinders  did  seek  to  add 
to  make  their  books  savor  well.*  It  seaas 
an  odd  lure  to  book-buyers;  but  in  this  age 
we  can  hardiy  realize  the  important  part 
played  by  perfumes  in  ages  when  pretty  much 
everjthing  and  everybody  smelt  ill,  when  filth 
and  the  lack  o£  washing  or  diangii^  of 
clothes  assailed  all  noses  with  evil  stenchei^ 
and  an  agreeable  scent  was  one  of  the  sreatcst 
and  rarest  luxuries  of  life.  In  E^ypt  the  rolls 
were  kept  in  jars  holding  nine  or  ten  each; 
in  Rome  they  wei%  kept  m  wooden  boxes  or 
canisters,  often  of  cosdy  workmanship,  or  in 
parchment  cases.  The  change  from  scrolls  to 
codices,  or  square  books,  seems  to  have  taken 
place  generally  in  the  ancient  world  after  the 
adoption  of  parchment  or  vellmn;  they  appear 
to  nave  been  coming  into  general  use  in  Mar- 
tial's time  (last  halt  of  the  1st  century  aji.)» 
as  he  alludes  to  their  advantages.  The  name 
codex  is  still  used  for  the  more  important 
ancient  MSS.,  as  the  "Codex  Alexandrinus.* 
Not  all  the  parchments  were  iolded  or  ar- 
ranged in  small  square  sheets  as_  now,  how- 
ever; M.  Santander  owned  a  beautiful  Hebrew, 
Pentateuch  written  on  57  skins  of  Oriental, 
leather,  sewed  together  with  threads  or  strips 
of  the  same  material;  it  formed  a  roll  of  113 
French  feet  (12a45  English)  long.  And 
practically  the  same  arrangement  of  successive 
surfaces  had  been  enforced  in  the  use  of  the. 
clay  or  wooden  tablets,  f  rom_  the  nature  of_  the 
articles.  The  form  remained  subaantially 
unaltered  throughout  the  Middle.  Ages,  and 
being  even  more  suitable  for  paper  than  /or 
vellum,  was  ready  on  the  invention  of  print- 
ing to  fadl^ate  its  full  development;  though 
important  differences  in  bulK  arising  as  well 
from  the  condition  of  the  art  and  its  ^materials 
as  the  fashion  of  the  times,  distinguish,  books 
of  the  earlier  periods  of  printing  from  those 
of  to-day. 

Productioa  and  Prices^ — It  is  assumed 
that  until  the  invention  of  printing,  books  were 
of  excessive  rarity  and  costliness^  This  is 
mostly  true  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  oqly 
trained  chirographers^  were  m  ^  the  monasteries 
—  working  at  ijec  will  and  leisure  and  caring 
solely  for  quality,  and  with  the  express  object 
of  making  the  Dooks_  costly.  It  was  not  so, 
however,  in  classic  times,  owing ,  to  that  so- 
ciety being  based  on  skilled  slave  labor.  From 
this  cause,  the  greatest  extremes  of  price  pre- 
vailed ^e  by  side,  extreme  cheapness  and 
almost  incredible  deamesa.  When  bat  few 
copies  of  a  book  were  made;  either  by  an 
author  of  slender  means  or  a  wealdiy 
amateur  to  give  to  friends,  they  were  either 
given  away,  or  if  sold  might  command  any 
price  an  unexpected  favor  of  a  rich  man's 
fancy  dictated ;  and  from  the  same  cause 
'unique  copies' — most  likely  such  were  the 
three  books  of  Philolaus  the  Pythagorean,  for. 
which  the  not  rich  Plato  ^id  about  $1,600, 
and  the  few  hooks  of  the  philosopher  Speusi^n 
pus  for  which  Aristotle  paibd  three  Attic 
talents  or  some  $3,500 — were  much  com- 
moner than  now.  On  the  other  hand,  Anaxag-. 
oras'  works  could  be  had  for  a  drachma 
(about  18  cents)  even  when  dcar.~a  thing 
the  more  strange  that  two  pieces  of  papyrus 
for  copying  an  account  cost  in  407  b.c  2 
dracfamse  4  oboti^  or  about  45  cents.  Ferha^- 
there  was  a  difference  in  the  paper.  .  In  tms' 
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same  year  a  diptyekon,  or  pair  of  wooden 
account  tablets  (passbook),  cost  a  drachma; 
hut  in  Domosthenes'  time,  three  quarters  of  a 
century  later,  one  (probably  smallef)  cost  only 
two  chalci  (*CQ|^>ers*),  less  than  a  cent  All 
these  contradictions  are  probably  du6  to  the 
lack  of  any  regular  publishing  market. 

The  long  agonies  of  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  empire  annihilated  the  book  trade; 
and  for  centuries  the  only  makers  of  books 
were  the  monk  scribes,  in  whom  the  import- 
ant conditkms  of  slol!,  leisure,  love  and 
patience  were  all  fulfilled.  Leamii^  had  be- 
come the  exclusive  jHivilegc  of  a  class,  a 
privilege  of  which  they  were  at  once  proud, 
and  jealous;  and  they,  surrounded  the  means 
of  its  acquisition  widi  s  pomp  and  circum- 
sl^ce  that  precluded  the  multitude  from 
familiarity  with  it  In  the  earliest  times  books 
had  received  the  adorning  aid  o£  ornamental 
art;  but  in  the  Middle  A^s  they  reached  the 
acme,  if  not  of  beauty  and  convenience,  at 
least  of  cost  The  favored  works  of  the  tune, 
principally  of  the  Christian  writers,  were 
laboriously  transcribed  by  patient  penmen,  in 
scr^oria  liberally  maintained  in  tibe  monas- 
teries^ and  specially  devoted  to  that  purpose. 
In  the  process  of  preparation  their  books  re- 
iieived  die  most  careful  attention  in  regard  to 
accuracy,  elegance  and  solidity.  In  the 
monasteries  also  the  work  was  completed;  for 
not  only>  were  the  monks  transcribers,  illu- 
minators and  binders,  but  the  same  incUvidual 
frequently  combined  the  triple  function  in  his 
own  person.  From  the  hands  of  the  scrib^ 
whose  solemir  adjuration  at  the  conclusion  oi 
hifl  task  was  evidence  not  only  of  hb  own 
care  but  of.  his  desire  that  others  should 
imitate  bis  example,  the  hook  passed  to  the 
illuminator  whose  gorgeous  colors  still  de- 
light the  bibliophile;  and  from  him  to  the 
binder,  by  whom  its  ponderous  proportions 
were  encased  in  massive  covers  of  wood  and 
leather  studded  with  knobs  and  bands,  often 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  closed  with  broad 
clasps  —  to  imfasten  which,  letting  the  covers 
swing  open  on;  their  stout  hinges,  was  a 
IHivsleee  to  which  not  every  one  was  per- 
mitted to  aspire.  For,  as  said  Richard  De 
Buiy,  "laymen,  to  whom  it  matters  not 
wiiether  they  look  at  a  book  turned  wrong 
side  upward  or  spread  before  them  in  its 
.  natural  order,  are  altogether  unworthy  of  any 
communion. with  books.*  Precious  metals  and 
the  less  crude  but  equally  costly  productions 
of  art  contributed  to  swell  their  value,- in  re- 
^ct  'of  which  they  stood  at  times  on  an 
equality  with  houses  and  lands.  When  pub- 
licly exposed,  they  were  frequently  secured 
by  chains;  they  were  protected  by  special 
statutes;  were  subjects  of  grave  negotiation; 
solemnly  bequeathed  by  will,  and  lent  only  to 
the  higher  orders,  who  were  compellea  to 
deposit  ample  pledges  for  their  return.  Even 
so  late  as  1471,  Louis  XI  was  compelled  by_  the 
faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris  to  deposit  a 
valuable  security,  and  give  a  responsible  en- 
dorser, in  order  to  obtain  the  loan  of  the 
works  of  Rhasis,  an  Arabian  idiysician.  In- 
stances of  the  immense  prices  of  ^epial  books 
are  familiar,  as  of  King  Alfred's  giving  ei^t 
hides  (perha)>6  500  acres)  of  land  for  one 
bool^  but  rjigland  was  well-nigh  booldess 
then;  of  the  Countess  of  Anjou  giving  200 
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she«p  and  other  articles  for  a  book  oi  homilies 
of  a  bidiop — an  enthusiastic  la^  mifl^  do 
so  if  she  liked  the  bishop;  and  of  other  fancy 
prices  for  very  fine  books,  not  however  more 
than  modem  collectors  niifi^t  for  su^rb 
copies.  The  form  in  these  cases  often  counted 
for  more  than  the  matter,  just  as  now.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  1431,  diortly  before  the 
invention  of  printing,  Peter  Lombard's  works 
sold  at  Caen  for  seven  francs,  or  tl.30,  prob- 
ably equal  to  about  ^10  now;  but  he  was  the 
most  popular  and  widely  circulated  author  in 
the  Christian  world  before  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
and  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  Church  to 
multiply  his  works.  Making  all  allowances, 
bo(^  were  very  scarce  and  costly. 

Arrangement  of  m  Book^The  first  pa^ 
or  recto  of  tfie  first  leaf  or  •folio*  is  techm- 
cally  known  as  a  bastard  or  half-title  fogc; 
the  next  rage  or  verso  of  the  first  folio  is  left 
blank  (The  term  «f<dio,*  however,  as  usually 
employeo  by  printers,  means  simply  page  num- 
ber). Then  follows  the  title-page  proper, 
usually  with  a  blank  page  at  the  back.  In 
many  books  there  intervene  a  preface  or 
introduction,  a  dedication  and  a  table  of  con- 
tents, before  the  main  body  of  the  book  be- 
gins ;  the  table  of  contents  is  sometimes  be- 
fore and  sometimes  after  die  introduction  and 
preface.  If  any  portion  of  the  book  is  out  of 
^ace,  there  are  two  ways  by  which  the  true 
order  may  be  discovered.  At  the  outer  comer, 
or  in  the  centre  above  the  reading  matter,  or 
in  pages  with  a  diapter  heading  usually  in  the 
centre  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  is  a  numeral 
either  Arabic  or  Roman — 1,  2,  3^  or  i,  ii,  iii; 
the  almost  universal  custom  now  is  to  use  the 
Ronon  numerals  for  prefaces  and  introduc- 
tions, and  the  AraUc  for  the  body  of  the  text, 
and  in  catalogues  these  are  indicated  thus: 
pp.  xxxvii,  32r-'diat  is,  37  pages  introduction 
paged  with  Roman  letters,  and  325  of  text 
paged  with  Arabic.  As  a  goide  to  the  bind- 
ers in  gathering  the  sheets,  also  each  *form* 
as  printed  on  the  press — the  number  of  pages 

Jirinted  on  one  uieet,  to  be  f<^ded  and  cut 
atcr  into  the  proper  order  of  reading — has  at 
the  bottom  of  its  first  page  a  number  or  letter 
in  sequence  through  the  book;  that  is,  if  each 
sheet  as  printed  has  eight  Paiges  on  it,  then 
pages  1,  9.  17,  etc, —  the  outside  sheet  of  each 
form,  which  lies  on  top  and  visible  when  the 
sheet  is  folded, — will  have  the  numbers  1,  2.  3, 
etc.,  or  the  letters  A,  B,  C  etc.,  called  "signa- 
tures,* to  show  the  binder  in  what  order  the 
folded  dieets  are  to  be  assembled.  If  the 
forms  ontnnmber  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
when  these  are  used,  the  signature  series  con- 
tinues either  as  AA  or  2A,  etc.  When  two 
sections  of  a  book  begin  printing  simulta- 
neously for  expedition,  and  as  it  is  uncertain 
where  the  first  will  end,  die  second  has  its 
page  folios  begun  by  guesswork — if  the  first 
runs  over  it  is  necessary  to  duplicate  a  certain 
number  of  the  clo^ng  pages  of  die  first  sec- 
tion, as  480A,  48IA,  etc.,  or  else  to  continne 
the  closing  number,  as  496A,  496B,  etc,  or  if 
only  one  or  two,  496^^,  496$^. 

Sizes  of  Books.— The  copyists  made  up 
their  paper  or  vellum  books  by  folding  four, 
five  or  six  sheets  and  placing  one  widiin  the 
other,  making  quires  or  gaoierings  of  8^  10 
or  12  leaves,  known  respectively  as  qnater* 
nions,  quintems  or  qutntemions,  and  sextenis. 


or  in  Gredc  tetradia,  pentadia  and  hexadia. 
The  first  printers  adopted  the  same  method, 
printing  one  page  at  a  time  and  onfy  on  one 
side  of  the  sheet;  die  register  or  collation  of 
the  quires  for  guide  to  the  binder  was  given 
in  the  colophon  (9.V.  below),  and  only  later 
supplanted  ny  a  s^piature  on  each  luire,  at 
first  inserted  by  hand,  and  first  printed  at  Co- 
logne in  1^2.  When  more  than  one  page  was 
printed  at  once,  die  number  of  times  the 
paper  had  to  be  folded  was  a  fair  guide  to 
the  dfancnsioni  of  the  page,  at  a  time  when 
(and  for  ages  later)  the  paper  was  made  by 
hand,  on  frames  whose  size  was  held  closed 
alike  by  the  ex^fendes  of  human  arms;  and 
folio,  quarto,  octavo,  duodecimo,  etc.,  ex- 
pressed not  only  the  absolute  fact  of  fading, 
out  the  constructive  fact  of  size.  These  names 
were  conveniently  aU)reviated,  except  the  first, 
to  4to,  %ro,  12ino;  and  when  improved  ma- 
drinery  and  larger  sheets  of  paper  enabled 
still  more  sheets  to  be  printed  at  once;  the 
Ladn  names  to  correspond  were  not  used  at 
all,  the  terms  16mo,  24mo,  32mo,  being  em- 
ployed at  once.  All  these  names  still  survive, 
though  —  with  the  advent  of  great  jiaper-mills 
and  machinery  whidi  make  any  size  desired 
for  an  ediUon,  so  long  as  it  is  an  'engine  run,* 
the  actual  printhig  on  large  editions  of  64 
pages  at  a  trnie;  and  minute  calcuhitions  which 
figure  to  an  eighth  of  an  indi  margin  —  they 
have  ceased  to  express  any  fact  worth  know- 
ing; and  in  the  United  States  it  is  now  more 
usual  to  give  on  catalogues  die  height  and 
breadth  of  pages.  But  in  Europe  the  old 
fashion  still  prevails.  So  far  as  the  names 
now  mean  anything  a  12mo  indicates  the 
usual  uze  of  a  popular  volume  or  essay 
volume,  and  an  octavo  the  stately  and  dUpiified 
memmr  or  volume  of  travel  or  "complete 
works*  or  cyclopaedia;  but  in  fact  even  mese 
are  rarely  printed  in  less  than  16s.  A  sheet 
folded  in  the  middle  forms  two  leaves  or  four 
pages;  and  a  book  comijosed  of  such  sheets  is 
stoned  a  folio,  whether  it  measure  a  foot  and 
a  half  or  four  feet  hi^.  When  the  sheet  is 
again  folded  it  makes  a  quarto.  In  hand-made 
paper  (diat  used  in  neariy  all  the  small  special 
editions  and  those  of  bibliographical  interest) 
the  water  line  runs  dther  across  or  down  the 
^ge,  according  to  the  ^number  of  foldings. 
The  following  scheme  is  serviceable:  Folio, 
folded  once,  4  pages,  water  line  perpencUcular ; 
quarto, '  twice,  norirontal ;  octavo,  four  times, 
perpendicular;  duodecimo,  six  times,  hori- 
zontal; 16mo,  horizontal;  18mo,  perpendicu- 
lar^ 3^0,  perpendicular;  36mo,  48mo.  64mo, 
horizontal ;  72ino,  96mo,  jwrpendicular.  In 
Great  Britain  for  a  long  period  printing  paper 
was  chiefly  of  three  sizes  — ro^,  demy  and 
crown ;  and  the  book  was  large  or  small  ac- 
cording to  which  was  used.  Uemy  was  the 
commonest;  and  the  demy  octavo  was  the 
established  form  of  standara  editions.  Amone 
books  as  among  men  there  are  grants  and 
dwarfs.  The  British  Musetnn  has  the  largest 
and  the  smallest  in  the  world.  The  former  is 
an  adas  seven  feet  high,  of  the  iSth  century, 
completely  concealing  a  tall  man  between  the 
pages,  with  a  binding  and  clasp  which  make 
it  look  as  solid  as  the  walls  01  a  room;  the 
latter  is  a  tiny  *bijou*  almanac  less  than  an 
inch  square,  bound  in  red  morocco,  ea^ty  to 
be  carried  in  the  finger  of  a  la^s  ^ove. 
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Certain  church  ^  books 

described   as  six 
■Antiquity*  volumes 
'Description   de  IT 


in  the  ££cimal  are 
four  feet;  and  the 
of  the  Napoleonic 
are   37^  inches 


high,  the  Thumb  Bible  or  Toy  Bible,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  one  by  one  and  a  half  inches ; 
it  was  not  really  a  Bibte»  but  an  abstract 

SInted  in  1693  and  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of 
oucester,  and  repeatedly  rcprintedi  Ho^lt's 
'Diyuia  C6mmedia>  (1878)  is  less  than  2%  by 
2^  inches ;  and  Pickering's  diamond  edition  of 
Tasso  measures  Z%  incnes  hi^  by  1^  wide. 

Colophons. —  These  originated  with  the 
Ass>Tian  scribes  in  the  7th  century  a.c  at 
latest:  Ashurbanipal's  in  the  Nineveh  library 
pat  at  the  end  of  the  last  column  of  their 
(ylinders  a  r^^ister  of  die  documents  com- 
posing the  •book.*  The  early  printers  fol- 
lowed die  same  s^le,  using  the  la^t  paragr^h 
of  the  last  page  —  now  called  by  Enfpish  book- 
men the  colophon  (Greek,  apex  or  terminus), 
by  French  the  souscription,  by  C^rmans  the 
schlttss  Sckri ft  — to -give  details  about  the  bool^ 

'  e  titlepage, 
•send-off.* 
•Explicit,' 

•Hie  Finis,*  •Finis,*  'Here  Endeth,*  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort ;  but  some  printers  expanded 
it  into  elaborate  epilogues  or  postfaces.  Caxton 
is  notable  for  this;  see  examples  in  Blade's 
'Caxton,*  and  for  others  see  Legrand's 
'Bibliographic  Helt£ni<iue>  (18SS) .  With 
develoimitent  of  the  titlepage,  the  colophon 
^sappeared,  though  instances  are  found  well 
into  the  16th  century. 

Htle  Pages^It  Is  curious  ^t  while  the 
early  development  of  printing  ran  to  enormous 
and  elaborate  titlepages,  Caxton  has  none  at 
9il,  except  one  to  a  work  not  certainly  his, 
'The  Chastising  of  God's  Children*  (?1491); 
and  even  ibzt  contains  only  three  lines  of 
ordinary  print  But  in  Venice  as  early  as 
1474  a  '<^endario>  by  John  de  Honteregio 
was  issued  by  Pictor,  Losleln  and  Ratdolt, 
with  a  quaint  rhyming  titlepage,  with  place, 
date  and  names  at  the  foot  A  facsimile  is 
given  in  Bouchot's  'The  Printed  Book.'  The 
treatment  of  flie  titlepage  has  varied  enor- 
mously with  different  periods.  In  the  16tfa 
and  17th  centuries  it  was  at  its  worst;  the 
object  apparently  being  to  make  it  a  digest  of 
the  entire  contents  of  die  book  (Nares  'Life 
of  Bnriei^>  of  wUdi  Macaulay  says  that 
•the  title  is  as  long  as  an  ordinary  preface,* 
is  a  mild  example  in  the  I9th),  and  half 
destroying  flic  very  object  of  the  title  by 
making  it  difficult  to  wade  through  and  come 
at  the  real  theme.  Frequently  it  gave  a 
laudatoiy  description  of  the  book,  a  plan 
vhidb  iz  adopted  to-day  would  save  the  re- 
viewers  the  trouble  of  reading  the  preface: 
•A  Book  lUfi^t  Rare  and  Strange,*  •Very 
Necessary  to  be  Knowti,*  "Very  Pleasant  and 
Beneficial,*  etc.,  are  familiar  to  the  student 
of  early  printing.  Modem  titles  are  thought 
to  violate  both  good  taste  and  good  business 
judgment  in  going  beyond  a  short  plain 
sentence  or  name;  but  they  sometimes  do 
worse  by  misleadiiig  die  catuoguer,  as  vhen 
Rusldn's  'Notes  on  the  Construction  of  Sheep- 
folds'  is  classed  among  works  on  live  stocJc 
Double  titles,  as  where  a  sub-title  is  Riven  of 
a  seemingW'  different  purport  from  the  main 
OD^  are  wso  perilous.    As  to  the  frequmt 


practice  of  reissuing  an  old  book  under  a  new 
title,  it  is  pure  fraud,  wasting  the  mon^  of 
libraries  and  private  buyers  on  what  they 
have  already  or  do  not  want,  throwing  cata- 
logues out,  and  making  confusion  all  around. 
The  punishment  of  usinfi^  a  title  already  ap- 
propriated, even  unknowingly,  is  direct  and 
by  law,  for  the  title  of  a  book  is  protected 
uy  law  as  much  as  any  other  part  of  the  con- 
tents. For  the  lore  and  facsimiles  of  title- 
rages,  see  Andrew  Lang's  "Old  French  Title- 
Pa^es*  in  'Books  and  Bookmen*;  Le  Petit's 
'Principales  Editions  or^nales  d'Ecrivains 
frangais'  (1888);  and  Konnecke's  'Bilderat- 
las>  (1887). 

Dating  of  Books. —  One  of  the  most  ex- 
asperating traits  of  the  early  printers,  like  the 
monkish  scribes,  was  its  rarely  occurring  to 
them  to  put  dates  to  their  books.  Only  five 
out  of  21  of  .the  known  works  of  Colard 
Mansion,  Caxton's  master,  are  dated,  and 
more  than  two-thirds  of  Caxton's  own  are 
dateless.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  colophon 
to  the  'Moral  Proverbs'  and  in  the  'Book 
of  die  Kni^t  of  the  Tower,'  the  dates  are 
set  down  with  excessive  minuteness,  even  to 
the  month  and  day.  Modem  publishers  only 
fall  to  date  a  work  when  it  is  out  of  date 
and  the  fact  is  to  be  concealed  from  the 
buyer;  a  common  deception  of  the  trade  is 
to  reissue  an  old  work  with  a  new  titlepage 
and  usually  a  new  copyright  date,  sometimes 
shifting  the  introductory  matter  so  as  to 
change  the  pagination  or  •folitung.*  The 
tuuaf  and  now  universal  date  is  either  by 
Roman  numerals  (an  anti])uated  annoyance  it 
would  be  better  to  abolish),  or  hy  Araluc 
numerals,  which  for  some  inscrutable  reason 
are  held  a  trifle  underbred.  In  the  earlier 
books^  some  queer  freaks  are  indulged  in. 
One  is  to  put  Roman  lower-case  numerals 
before  some  of  the  capitals  as  multipliers; 
unfortunately,  others  use  exactly  the  same  as 
signs  of  subtraction,  and  others  still  use  cap- 
ital letters  as  subtractors,  so  that  the  reader's 
guess  needs  confirmii^  from  outside.  For 
example: 

H  CCCC  iiijXX  VIH  (uSS:  looo  +  400  +  4">j  ao  +  8>. 
M  iiiiC  iiiiXX  Viii  (i4aS:  tooo -t-4  X 100  +  4  X»>-f-B). 
M  JfUS.  i**^'  <ooo  +500— 4). 
U  IIID  (1407:  tsoo — 3). 

Sometimes  the  early  printer  used  od(t 
chronograms  or  titles  in  which  a  date  is  ex- 
pressea  by  the  numeral  value  of  the  letters 
contained  in  or  marked  in  it;  in  some  cases 
repeating  in  this  a  date  already  given  on  the 
titlepage.  For  instance,  'De  spIrltaLI 
IMItatlone  ChrlstI  saCrse  et  VtlLes  plls 
In  LVCeM  Data:  a  R  P.  Antonio  Van  den 
Stodc  Sodetatis  Jesu,  Rursemundx,  Apud 
Gasparem  du  Pres'  —^z  book  with  two  chron- 
ograms on  1658  in  the  title,  but  a  superfluity 
in  the  centre,  and  jcontaining  in  the  text  over 
1,500  on  the  same  date.  Two  modern  vol- 
umes of  chronograms  are  Hilson's  (1882  and 
1885). 

The  date  is  often  determined  approxi- 
mately by  the  water-marks  on  the  paper;  bat 
this  is  one  of  die  most  persistently  foiled  of 
all  thinira  and  demands  the  greatest  knowl- 
edge and  judgment. 

Place  of  Publicatioii. —  This  is  not  always 
instantly  ajHiarent  even  when  printed,  as  tne 
various  local  forms  and  thar  varied  Latiniza- 
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tions  or  the  use  of  obsolete  terms  often  make 
a  bewildering  complexity  for  a  single  place ;  or 
a  punning  or  pseudo-classical  translation  may 
be  used,  not  a  true  ancient  form;  or  the  same 
Latin  or  Greek  form  may  mean  one  of  two  or 
three  places;  or  it  may  be  used  expressly  to 
throw  the  inquirer  oft  die  track.  The  latter  is 
of  course  undiscoverable  except  by  outside  evi- 
dence, which  however  in  forthcomii^  in  a  sur- 
prising number  of  cases.  The  motive  rnay  be 
anything  from  sincere  rdigious  or  patriotic  zeal 
to  the  most  bestial  criminality;  most  *shady* 
modem  literature  has  either  no  assigned  place 
of  publication  or  a  false  one,  and  some  are 
•published*  an  immense  distance  from  where 
they  are  printed  —  a  common  enough  thing  in 
legitimate  publication  in  modem  times,  though 
practically  unknown  in  early  ones,  printer  and 
publisher  being  the  same.  Hundreds  of  Euro- 
pean boolra  are  nominally  published  at  Pekin, 
or  ToldOj  or  Calcutta;  uie  unsavory  products 
of  Parisian  presses  are  usually  fathered  on 
some  Dutch  or  Belgian  city;  and  Sir  Richard 
Burton's  unexpurgated  'Arabian  Nights*  was 
accredited  to  Benares,  India. 

The  following  fist  of  un-£n^lish  forms  of 
the  chief  centres  of  past  publication  will  be  use- 
ful (for  a  full  one,  see  'Dicttonnaire  de 
graphie  Ancienne,*  Paris  1870). 

Argentoratum:   StrasaburB-    Liptue:  Le^i^. 
Augusta.  Aitgiuta  Vindttlico-  Lugdunum:  umw. 

rum:   AugBbuig.  Lugdunum  BfttftTorttai: 

BmiIo:    Basle.  Leyden. 
Bipontum:  D«u-Poots,Zwa-  Lotetu:  PuiL 

brOcken.  HMulia;  MarawUw. 

Bnoieh:   Venice.  Mfttigoo;  Macon. 

Bononia;     Bolosiia  or  Boa-    Mediolanuin:  Mikii. 

logne.  Mlecd.    MljeUca,  MtiHlkt 

Cadomuin:    Caen.  (Slav.)  Venice. 

CnaarauBuiU:      Saragoass.     Moguntiacum:  Mains. 
Cantabngia:    Cambridge.        Mods  Regalia:  Mondovi. 
Ceulen:    Cobgiie.  Huaapona:  Pont-4-MuaKni. 

Chritaa  Tricasaina:     Troyea.    NeaptMis:  Naples. 
Colooia,  Colosia  Agrippua,   Neapolia      (  "Newtown") 

in  civitate  Coloniend:  Co-      Canmiriani:  Neustadtoo 

logne.  the  Hardt. 

Corona:    Cronstadt.  (En^xma:  InnabrOck. 

Cuelen:    Cologne.  Olisipo:  Liabon. 

Dordracbom  or  Dortracom:  Ozonia:  Oxford. 

Dort  Petropolia:  Saint  Peterabnrg. 

Sboracum:    York,  ProbatopoKa  ("SheeptDwn'7; 

Bleutheropolis     ("Pree-  SchaSbawmi. 

town"):    Preiatadt.  Fran-  Pontimuaaitm:  PoDt4-Mva* 

caviUa,   Prancbeville,  etc  aon. 

Abo  a  diiguiae  name.  Region  on  tium  ("Kioga- 

Bnetiai  (Greek):    Venice.  mount"):  KOnigaberg. 

Qtppeavicum:    Inmncb.  Rotomagua:  Rouen. 

Gratianopotia:    QrfaoUt.       Sarum     (L&,  Sartabariv): 
Hafnia:    Copenhagaa.  SaUabury. 
Hala:    Hallot  Tarvuttun:  Treviaow 

Herbipolia     ("plant-town"):  Tomacnm:  Tonrnajf. 

WArcburg.  Trajectum:  Utredit. 

Holmia:    ^ocldiolm.  Trees:  Troyaa. 

Insula  or  Insuto  ("the  lale."    Tridentum:  Trent. 

ITale):    LaUe.  Turoni:  Toura 

Irenopolis  ("  City  of  Peace  ") ;   Ulisipo,  Ulyssipo,  tJlyaopolis; 

Benea,  properly,  bot  used  Liabon. 

as  a  disguise  name.  Ultrajectum:  Utrecht. 

lK)Blis:    Seville.  Venetia.   Venetis,  Venetia. 

Keulen.  Kuelen:  Cologne.  Ventoig,  Wonef  (local  dta- 
Leodicum:    L^  lact):  Vonke. 

Leucopetra  ("Whitcstone"]: 

Weiasenfels. 

Pagination. —  Books  were  printed  at  first 
exactly  like  manuscripts,  without  numbering  the 
pages.  Soon  the  unhandiness  of  this  meuiod, 
and  the  difficulty  of  making  references,  forced 
a  numbering  of  the  leaves;  whidi  was  shortly 
succeeded  by  numbering  the  pages,  and  in  some 
cases  —  of  very  large,  closely  printed  books  —  by 
numbering  the  columns,  which  {s  occasionally 
done  for  like  reasons  in  modem  times.  Books 
of  more  than  one  volume  are  usually  l»ged 


ieparatdy,  but  in  many  large  sets  the  paging  is 
carried  consecutively  from  beginning  to  end, 
especially  where  it  is  likely  to  be  issued  in  more 
than  one  edition  and  divided  into  differing  num- 
bers of  volumes;  since  in  that  case  one  index 
will  answer  for  all,  instead  of  having  to  be 
made  over  for  each.  In  the  old  folios  and  quar- 
tos, letters  were  often  inserted  on  the  margin, 
to  break  the  page  or  column  into  separate  por- 
tions without  interfering  with  the  continuity  of 
the  text;^  these  marginal  references  from  the 
first  editions  of  classics  are  often  left  in  the 
modern  editions,  forming  a  convenient  method 
of  reference  from  one  to  the  other.  Essentially 
the  same  method  is  followed  in  some  modem 
books,  but  usually  by  numbers  instead  of  letters, 
dividing  off  the  text  into  tens  and  iBves  of  lines, 
for  convenient  dtation  and  reference;  in  some 
editions  of  the  Bible  the  diafrters  and  conven- 
tional verses  are  marked  off  in  the  same  way, 
to  keep  the  original  paragraphing  and  continu- 
ous narrative  and  yet  be  easy  of  comparison 
with  the  common  Bibles. 

Prefacea,  Dedicatioiu,  etc.— An  intro- 
duction  is  properly  a  part  of  the  body  of  the 
text,  outlimng  its  theme  and  the  main  di^sions 
of  me  argument  or  narrative,  or  setting  forth 
the  general  conditions  from  which  the  special 
theme  is  isolated  and  enlarged  for  study;  the 
preface  (for  which  amo^  certain  ultra-Teu- 
tontsts  the  disagreeable  anectation  ^'foreword,* 
German  Vorwort,  is  substituted)  is  properly  the 
author's  introduction  of  himself  or  his  wotk 
to  the  reader,  explaining  his  general  purpose, 
the  need  or  place  of  his  boolc;  personal  thanks, 
or  comments,  etc.,  and  all  such  matter  as  needs 
to  be  stated  yet  is  not  pertinent  to  the  exact 
subject  In  old  times  it  was  like  the  prologue 
or  epilogue  to  a  play,  a  method  of  ingratiating 
one's  self  with  the  reader,  bespeaking  his  indul- 
gence or  removing  any  unfavorable  impressions 
with  whidi  he  might  begin  the  book;  and  was 
addressed  to  the  ''courteous  reader*  or  ^e 
*gentle  reader*  (which  properly  meant  an  as- 
sumed feminine  reader),  etc  Tlie  dedication, 
in  times  when  there  was  no  general  book-market 
and  an  author  must  dq>aid  on  the  patronage- of 
some  person  of  rank  (that  is,  down  to  the  IStli 
century  and  well  into  that),  wis  an  integral 
and  indispensable  part  of  the  book:  it  meant 
that  the  author  a^ed  the  patron  to  give  him 
money  and  place  in  return  for  being  celd>rated, 

i'ust  as  the  old  chiefs  did  their  bards.  He  must 
Lave  his  Msecenas;  without  him  he-  would 
starve,  with  him  he  could  disregard  the  masses. 
Sometimes,  with  men  of  hard,  bold  natures  and 
a  keen  scent  for  the  worst  side  of  human  lifc^ 
like  Martial  or  Aretino,  used  disguised 

(very  little  disguised)  threats  and  virtii^  ^1ack> 
mail  as  a  supplement  to  appeal,  and  fawned  and 
snarled  altemately.  In  those  times  it  was  often 
nauseous  with  ftdsome  laudation;  it  is  now  of 
the  Amplest  form,  a  mere  survival  used  to  ex- 
press the  author's  liking  or  gratitude  for  some 
one,  or  acknowledgment  of  inspiration  or  en- 
couragement,  or  in  humorous  books  often  ft 
joke  like  the  text 

Prtntera'  Bmblems.— These  are  the  *boofc- 
plates*  of  the  publishers,  used  not  to  imply 
ownership  of  the  copies,  but  the  credit  of  the 
work.  "They  have  been  treated  by  Berjeu  in 
<Early  Printers>  (1866),  by  Sihrestre  in 
^Marques  Typographiques>  (2  vols.,  1867).  and 
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there  was  sOi  old  worlc  ol  Roth-Schblu  (Nurem- 
berg 1730)  ;  it  has  also  been  tou<iked  on  by  John 
Hill  Burton  in  his  'Book-Uunter.*  Amoag 
them  may  be  dted  the  threcMnasted  ship  of 
Uatfais  van  der  Goes  o£  Antwerp,  1472-94;  the 
windmill  of  Andrew  Myllar,  Edinburgh,  1508 
and  later;  the  curious  wild  men  and  fruit-laden 
tree  of  Thomas  Davidson  of  Edinburgh,  in 
1541;  the  Stei^enses'  olive-tree,  and  the  Elze- 
virs' sphere.  Often  there  is  a  punning  allusion 
to  the  publisher's  name-  Froschover  {Froschm 
German  is  frog)  has  frogs;  Le  Chandelier^  a 
seven-branched  candlestick;  and  NtchoUis  Eve 
has  a  picture  of  Eve  giving  Adam  the  forbidden 
fruit  Others  use  instead  the  armorial  bearinjra 
of  their  cities;  Leeu,  the  castle  of  Antwerp;  R. 
Hall,  Geneva's  half-eagle  and  key  on  a  shield; 
Stadclberger,  the  lion  rampant  of  Heidelberg, 
and  the  diapered  shield  of  Zurich.  Ascensius, 
1462-153^  has  a  most  vividly  accurate  represen- 
tation of  his  great  printit^  press,  with  a  press- 
man pulling  a  proof.  His  device  bore  the  in- 
scription, *FreHim  Ascensianum*;  and  it  was 
adopted  Joss6  Bade  of  Paris,  1501-35,  who 
added  his  initials  at  the  foot ;  De  Gourmont, 
1507-15;  Le  Preux,  1561-87;  and  in  a  modified 
form  by  De  Mamef,  1567,  and  De  Roigny,  1565. 
The  AJdi  had  an  anchor  and  a  dolphin,  which 
was  employed  by  Xurrisan,  De  Cheniicy,  Bri^ 
lard,  Tardif  and  Coulorabel  —  sometimes,  as  in 
Gioiombers  case,  widi  the  divided  Aldus. 

Decoratioii. —  Besides  the  illustration  of 
die  text  tnr  juctures,  either  as  frontisiHece  or 
interleavect  there  are  certain  artistic  fonak 
which  arc  merely  decorative  accessories  to  the 
book  as  such.  The  titlepf^c  may  have  some  of 
its  line*  or  letters  printwl  with  colored  -inks ;  the 
printer's  emblem  or  some  suitable  vignette  may 
be  inserted;  or  even  the  whole  title  may  be 
engp^ved,  as  often  in  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies, when  it  was  fre^uentW  an  exceedingly 
elaborate  and  costly  affair,  and  in  some  modem 
tditions-de-luxe  these  engraved  titlepages  are 
works  of  extraordinary  beauty.  There  are  also 
ornamental  initials,  as  with  the  illuminated 
manuscripts;  head  and  tail  pieces,  in  the  blank 
at  the  head  of  a  chapter  or  the  space  left  at  the 
end.  The  first  printers  often  left  the  initial 
letters  off  altogether,  or  put  in  a  small  one  as 
a  guide  to  the  artist,  who  inserted  them  by  hand, 
using  red  ink,  from  which  he  was  called  a 
rubrisher;  he  also  used  his  taste  in  other  deco- 
rative detuls,  hdag  in  fact  the  Ulustrative  artist 
of  the  time. 

Technical  Terma. — The  sale  and  collec- 
tion of  books  are  too  large  subjects  to-  be 
treated  here,  but  a  few  of  the  names  used  in  the 
second-hand  book  trade  may  be-  mentioned. 
•Unique,"*  *rare*  and  "very  rare,*^  are  intel- 
ligible as  names,  but  need  ju^ment  in  their  ac- 
ceptance. A  book  may  be  unique  because  it 
was  not  worth  keeping,  like  disused  textbooks; 
the  term  does  not  imply  any  special  value:  Or 
it  may  be  so  because  me  original  edition  was 
limited  to  enhance  its  value,  a  very  common 
device.  In  all  such  cases  there  must  be  knowl* 
edge  and  sense  to  estimate  properly  the  intrinsic 
or  factitious  worth  of  the  book.  "Ei^tion* 
means  nothing  whatever;  properly  it  should 
mean  all  the  issue  of  a  book  that  the  publisher 
thinks  the  market  will  bear  at  one  time,  and 
once  it  did  mean  that,  but  it  has  long  ceased 
to  have  aoy  diifinite  coonotatkm.  As  apov«^  tt^ 
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'edition*  may  be  arti£ciaUy  limited  to  a  small 
nimiber  of  copies  with  a  promise  to  destroy  the 
plate;  oo  the  other  hand,  a  popular  novel  may 
sell  mamy  thousands  and  each  thousand  be 
called  an  'edition,*  so  that  it  may  be  said  to 
have  passed  through  50  'editions.*  'Thousand* 
is  the  honester  word,  and  is  now  more  used  by 
the  larger  houses.  "Curious*  is  a  euphemism 
for  a  much  less  dainty  word.  ^Foxed*  means 
damaged  brown  or  yellow  spots.  'Uncut* 
does  not  mean  that  the  leaves  have  not  been 
opened  with  a  paper-knife,  but  that  the  original 
size  of  the  leaves  has  not  been  cropped  by  the 
tunder.  The  Frendi  use  non  coupi  for  the 
former,  and  non  rogni  for  the  latter. 

Bibliography,— Birt,  *Das  antike  Buch- 
wesen  in  semem  Verhaltnis  zur  Litteratur* 

iib.  1893) ;  Duff,  *Early  Printed  Books'  (Lon- 
on  1893)  ;  Pollard,  'Early  Illustrated  Books' 
(London  1893) ;  Madan,  ^Books  in  Manuscript^ 
(iU,  1893);  PoUard,  'Early  Illustrated  Books' 
(London  1893) ;  Putnam,  ^Authors  and  their 
Public  in  Ancient  Times'  (New  York  1893) ; 
id.,  *  Books  and  their  Makers  in  the  Middle 
Ages*  (ib.  1896).  See  also  Bookbinding; 
BooKSELUNC;  Printing  Manuscripts,  Illu- 
uiNATioN  OF,  and  consult  works  referred  to 
under  these  titles. 

George  Edwin  Rines. 

BOOK  CLUB,  a  private  association  jprint- 
tng  books  for  a  limited  number  of  subscribers. 
The  members  are  usually  learned  men,  and  in 
this  way  render  accessible  rare  books  and  manu- 
scripts. The  earitest  of  these  clubs  was  the 
Roxbnrghe  Club  (instituted  1813),  which  was 
conviriai  as  well  as  literary,  and  imposed  on 
each  member  the  cost  of  reprinting  one  publica^ 
tion.  Its  work  was  comparatively  unimportant. 
With  the  Bannatyne  Club,  founded  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  1823,  began  the  reprinting  of 
really  important  works.  Other  English  dubs 
of  this  sort  have  done  excellent  and  valuable 
work,  among  them  the  Camden  Society  (1838), 
whose  publications  relate  to  English  history, 
the  Percy  Society  (1840-52),  the  Hakluyt  So- 
ciety (1846)  and  the  Early  English  Text  So- 
ciety (1864J. 

In  America  there  were  in  Colonial  and  Rev- 
olutionary times  a  number  of  literary  societies 
which  published  the  writings  of  their  own  mem- 
bers ;  such  was  the  Junto  founded  by  Franklin 
in  1726k  The  first  association  established  for 
the  purpose  of  ^bllshing  was  the  'Seven^six 
Society  formed  in  1854,  whose  publications  re- 
fate  to  the  American  Revolution.  This  Society 
existed  for  three  years  only,  and  was  followed 
by  'The  Club*  in  New  York,  and  by  the  Brad-" 
ford  Club.  In  1858  the  Prince  Society  of 
Boston  was  established,  and  it  still  continues 
its  work  of  publication.  From  1858  to  1876  a 
large  number  of  clubs  were  formed  whose 
work  was  neither  important  nor  valuable.  In 
1876  the  Brooklyn  Historical  Printing  Club 
was  established,  continuing  its  operations  until 
1902.  It  did  most  exjrellent  work  on  historical 
lines.  The  foremost  of  all  American  clubs  of 
this  sort  is  the  Grolier  Qub  of  New  Yoric, 
formed  in  1884  with  50  members,  now  number- 
ing about  400.  Its  beautiful  club-room  forms 
an  ideal  meeting  place  for  the  scholar  and  the 
biblioi^jle.  Its  publications  are  of  a  literary 
and  bibltograi^cal  diaracter  and  are  noted 
for  their  daborate  and  artistic  make-upi 
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BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYBR  —  BOOK  OF  THB  DEAD 


BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER,  the 

name  ^ven  to  the  serriee  book  o£  the  An|^- 
can  churches  both  in  England  and  in  all  coun- 
tries where  Anglican  communities  are  estab- 
lished. Such  a  book  is  more  than  a  mere 
prayer  book,  and  this  fact  is  made  plain  in  the 
title  which  reads  'Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church.'  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  simplify  the  equivalent 
books  of  the  Catholic  Church  by  turning  them 
into  EngUdi  and  excluding  from  them  all  that 
^  Reformers  considered  *siq»erstitious  and 
ungodly.*  But  it  was  not  untU  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI  (1549)  that  the  first  complete  book 
embodying  all  the  changes  thus  far  made  was 
compiled  and  published.  It  was  the  work  of  13 
ministers,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Ridley 
and  Cranmer.  But  it  was  not  until  the  follow- 
ing year  that  the  ordination  service  was  added. 
Great  care  was  taken  to  change  as  little  as  pos- 
sible the  form  of  the  services  of  public  worship 
to  which  the  people  had  become  accustomea 
Therefore  this  fii^t  attempt  did  not  satisfy  the 
more  radical  of  the  Reformers.  So  a  new  re- 
vision of  the  prayer  book  took  place  in  1552. 
In  this,  owing  to  the  reform  influences  at  woik, 
numerous  of  the  ancient  Catholic  ceremonies 
retained  in  the  first  revision  were  cut  out  The 
modern  ritualistic  party  ai^ieals  for  sanction  to 
the  first  revision  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI, 
with  all  its  ceremonies,  forms  and  vestments. 
Among  the  changes  made  in  this  second  re- 
vision was  the  omission  of  prayers  for  the  dead, 
which  the  reformers  looked  upon  as  pagan. 
Other  changes  were  introduced  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
(1559).  The  Queen  threw  her  influence  in  the 
scale  for  a  return  to  the  ceremonies  admitted 
in  the  Erst  revision,  and  'a  return  to  some  of 
these  was  the  result.  Some  more  of  these  were 
restored  under  James  I  (1604).  Under  the 
Commonwealth  ^e  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
was  not  only  not  used  as  a  part  of  the  state  re- 
ligion, but  its  use  was  strictly  prohibited.  The 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  saw  another  re- 
vision in  the  prayer  book  in  1662,  in'  which  the 
Anglican  party  showed  little  disposition  to  pla- 
cate the  Puritans  or  to  heal  the  divisions  that 
separated  the  Protestant  bodies  in  England. 
To  this  revision  dates  the  present  form  of  the 
Bock  of  Common  Prayer,  which  has  under- 

?>ne  some  minor  changes  since  then.  Many 
uritans  and  people  with  Puritan  sympathies 
left  die  Established  Church  sooner  than  accept 
the  prayer  book  in  its  new  form  and  the  prac- 
tices exacted  therein.  Nevertheless  this  revised 
work  was  used  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  sub- 
stantially as  in  England.  But  in  1878  the  Irish 
Church  made  some  changes  which  accentuated 
die  anti-Catholic  feeling  which  has  ever  dis- 
tinguished the  Protestant  party  there.  The 
prayer  book  in  use  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  United  States  is  practically  that  adopted  by 
the  General  Convention  of  1789,  which  was  a 
unit  in  its  determination  to  preserve  the  doc- 
trine, discipline  and  worship  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Athanasian  creed  was  omitted, 
certain  prayers  were  added  and  the  use  of  the 
cross  in  baptism  was  made  optional.  A  very 
careful  revision  of  the  prayer  book  was  made 
in  1892.   Consult  Dix,  <Lectures  on  the  First 


Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VP  (New  York 
1881):  Ma^l,  William,  <Andent  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England*  (1882);  (Unison,  J. 
H.,  <The  American  Prayer  Book*  (18^); 
Huntington,  W.  R.,  *  Short  History  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer*  (1893);  Benton,  J.  H., 
*Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Booln  Con- 
nected with  its  Origin  and  Growth*  (1914). 

BOOK  OF  DAYS,  The,  a  noted  work 
edited  by  Robert  Chambers,  1863.  It  has  for  its 
sub-title  <A  Miscellany  of  Popular  Antiquities 
in  Connection  with  the  Calendar.*  In  bringing 
it  out  the  editor  expressed  a  desire  to  preserve 
interest  in  what  is  *poeticaL  elevated,  honest 
and  of  ^ood  rqiort,  in  the  old  national  life* — 
reco^izing  the  historical,  and  even  the  ethi- 
cal, importance  of  keeping  this  active  and  pro- 
gressive ^e  in  touch  with  obsolescent  customs, 
manners  and  traditions.  Beginning  with  1  Jan- 
uary each  day  of  the  year  has  its  own  curious 
or  ai^ropriate  selection,  and  its  allowance  of 
matters  connected  with  the  (Thurch  Calendar, 
— including  the  jmpular  festivals,  saints'  days 
and  hoUda^ — with  illustrations  of  Qiristian 
antiquities  in  general. 

BOOK  OF  THE  DEAD,  The.  The  lit- 
eral translation  of  the  hieroglyphic  title  is: 

cm 


PERT       EM     HR— U 

■Coming  Forth  bv  Day.*  Modem  Egyptolo- 
gists have  adopteo  the  name  given  by  Lepsius : 
Das  Aegyptische  Todtenbuch,  The  Egyptian 
Book  of  the  Dead.*  That  title,  however,  is  con- 
sidered unsatisfactory,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  not  one  single  book  dealing  exclusively 
with  funeral  ritual,  but  is  a  collection  of  books 
and  chapters  treating  of  psychostasia  in  the 
•Double  Hall*  before  Osiris;  the  peregrinations 
of  the  Ka  in  the  'valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death*;  &e  Osirian  doctrine  of  resurrection, 
etc. 

No  better  laconic  definition  of  the  Book  of 
the  Dead  can  be  given  than  that  of  the  late  Sir 
Peter  le  Page  Renouf.  He  says:  "It  is  not  a 
book  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word ;  it  is  not  a 
literary  whole,  with  a  beginnii^,  middle  and 
end;  it  is  a  mere  unmethodical  collection  of 
religious  compositions  (chapters)  as  independ- 
ent of  each  other  as  the  HArew  Psalms.* 

Part  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  is  of  remote 
antiquity,  dating  back  to  the  pre-dynastic  period. 
There  are  numerous  late  copies  of  it  in  the 
museums  of  Europe  and  of  this  country,  but  the 
best  and  most  complete  copy  is  Ae  Papyrus 
Ani,  in  the  British  Museum.  It  contains  186 
chapters,  and  is  beautifully  illuminated;  and, 
although  about  3,400  years  old  (belon^ng  to 
the  Xyill  Dynasty),  it  is  well  preserved.  A 
facsimile  of  that  Papyrus  was  published  by 
order  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  translated  (1895)  1^  the  eminent  Egyptolo- 
gist, Dr.  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge.  Several  excellent 
translations  luive  been  made  into  Frencli,  Ger- 
man and  English  of  various  pai^i  of  the  Boole 
of  the  Dead,   niere  are  several  versions  of 
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th«  book  extant.  That  of  Heliopolis,  which  was 
subjected  to  numerous  modifications  and  re- 
censions, is  considered  the  most  ancient;  then 
the  Theoan  version  of  which  the  Papyrus  Ani 
is  an  example  —  dating  from  the  middle  of  the 
XVIII  Dynasty.  These  two  versions  are  writ- 
ten in  hieroglyphics,  in  vertical  coltnnns  and  in 
cursive  linear  style.  Two  other  versions  of  a 
later  period  are  written  in  hieratic  as  well  as  in 
hieroglyphic  characters.  Complete  translations 
of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  were  made  by  Birch, 
Brugsch,  Pierret,  Pleytc.  Massy  (Davis,  from 
the  French  translation  By  Pierret),  Le  Page 
Renouf  and  Bu<^. 

The  style  of  writing  and  the  vig^ttes,  repre- 
senting emlAlmtntt  funeral  processions^  weigh- 
ing of  die  heart,  etc,  have  undergone  great 
changes  in  the  course  of  time,  and  tne  teicts  of 
some  of  the  Theban  school  in  the  XVIIX 
Dsmast^  differ  materially  from  later  produc- 
tions; i.e.,  the  Papyrus  Ani  (Theban  recen- 
»on),  contains  186  chapters,  and  the  Turin 
papyrus,  of  a  later  period,  contains  only  165 
chapters. 

The  late  Sir  Peter  le  Page  Renouf,  for 
many  years^  keeper  of  the  ^yptian  andqmties 
in  the  British  Museiim,  says:  'Out  of  many 
mattBttripts  which  are  extant,  no  two  contain 
exactiy  the  same  diapters  or  follow  exnuly  the 
same  arrangement* 

The  earliest  texts  before  the  XVIII  Dy- 
nasty are  fragmentary,  inscribed  on  the  waUs 
of  tombs,  monuments,  sarcophagi,  mummy  car- 
tonages,  etc  The  plate  is  one  of  the  numerous 
presentations  upon  the  walls  of  the  Egyptian 
tombs  of  that  period,  many  of  which  have  been 
faithfully  reproduced  in  the  m^ificent  vol- 
umes of  die  Description  de  I'Egypt,  and  in 
Lepsius,  etc  It  represents  part  a  of  tomb 
XXIV,  now  in  the  Sepulchral  Chamber  of  die 
Royal  Museum,  Berlin,  showing  Prince  Merab, 
son  of  Khufu,  the  builder  of  the  great  Pyramid 
of  Gizeh  (about  4000  years  B-c)  enjoying  him- 
self after  his  beatification  with  the  same  good 
things  he  was  accustomed  to  have  in  his  for- 
mer life. 

The  simi  and  substance  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  is  chapter  CXXV,  generally  considered 
the  most  ancient.  It  is  always  connected  with 
a  vignettCj  whidi  depicts  the  beatificatioo  of 
*The  Osiris,*  in  the  presence  of  the  presiding 
deities  in  Amenti,  when  the  "Negative  Confes- 
sion' and  the  weighing  of  the  heart  of  the 
dead  before  the  supreme  deity  in  the  nether- 
world takes  place. 

Before  proceedii^  widi  the  description  of 
psyekostasia,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  W9rds 
concerning  the  deities  taking  part  in  the  weigh- 
ing of  the  heart  in  the  supreme  tribunal  of 
Osiris,  called  «The  Double  Hall,*  represented 
in  this  plate. 

The  name  which  every  dead  Egyptian  as- 
sumed was  that  of  the  chief  deity  of  Amenti, 
called  *Osiris.*  As  Osiris  was  considered  the 
^fpe  of  life  after  death,  it  was  only  natural 
d^  in  the  development  of  their  mythology  he 
should  become  the  chief  god  of  Amenti  —  die 
Justifier  of  the  dead 

Osirisj  according  to  Eg>ptian  legend,  was  a 
prehistoric  king,  the  embodiment  of  goodness. 
His  brother  the  widced  Set,  becoming  envious, 
treacherously  killed  him,  cut  the  corpse  in 
pieces  and  hid  diem  in  different  parts  of  the 


land.  Osiris'  sister-wife,  Isis,  accompanied  by 
her  sister  Nephthys,  collected  the  scattered 
parts,  which  were  then  embalmed  by  the  god 
Anubis.  By  means  of  magic,  which  Thoth,  the 
god  of  letters  and  science,  taught  Isis,  she  re- 
suscitated the  ho6f.  Finally,  Horns,  son  of 
Osiris  and  Isis,  avenged  the  death  of  his 
father,  hy  engaging  Set,. or  Typhon,  in  com- 
bat and  killing  him.  In  the  course  of  time 
Isis,  Horus,  etc,  came  to  be  consider&d  as 
gods,  and  Osiris  became  identified  with  Twn, 
the  setting  sun  symbolizing  death;  and  Horus 
on  the  horizon  (Her-emkhu,*  sometimes  called 
Her-em-Khuti),  the  type  of  birth  and  resur- 
rection. 

Thus  the  Ka,  whilst  wandering  through  the 
regions  of  darkness  and  molested  Dy  demons,  is 
the  dead  Osiris.  After  the  weighing  of  his 
heart  and  if  found  not  wanting,  he  is  beatified 
and  obtains  new  life.  He  is  no  more  Osiris 
the  dead,  but  Osiris  Horus^  the  resurrected. 

Plate  h  represents  the  weighing  of  the  heart 
in  the  tribunal  of  the  netherworld^  ,Amenti; 
presided  over  by  the  supreme  dei^  Osiris 
(Ausar).  On  the  extreme  right  and  left  of  the 
hall  are  two  massive  pillars,  carved  to  imitate 
bundles  of  lotus  stalks,  fastened  together  near 
the  top  of  die  column.  The  deceased  at  the 
entrance  to  the  hall  is  in  an  adoring  attitude; 
his  uplifted  arms  are  supported  by  Maat,  the 
goddess  of  truth  and  justice.  She  is  always 
present  in  the  Judgment  Hall  and  is  represented 
headless,  with  an  ostrich  feather  in  place  of  the 
bead.  Her  figure,  sometimes  only  the  feather 
of  her  headgear,  is  placed  in  the  sca,le-pan, 
opposite  the  one  containing  the  vase  with  the 
heart.*  The  jackal-headed  Anubis  and  the 
hawk-headed  Horus  superintend  the  weighing 
In  the  scale-pan  to  the  right  is  the  weight  in 
the  shape  of  the  goddess  Maol.  This  scale  is 
adjusted  by  another  divinity  unnamed  in  the 
hieroglyphic  text.  In  the  scale-pan  to  the  left 
is  a  jar  containing  the  heart  oi  the  departed.' 
Upon  the  beam  of  the  balance  sits  the  dog- 
headed  ape  deity  called  Hapi.  The  little  figure 
seated  on  the  crook  to  the  left  represents  the 
new  birth  after  the  justification  of  the  *Osiris.* 
Close  to  the  balance  stands  the  ibis-headed 
scribe  Thoth,  with  his  tablets,  recording  the  re- 
sult of  the  weiring.  Close  in  front  of  him, 
upon  a  shrine,  sits  the  adversary  (the  Egyptian 
Cerberus),  called  in  hieroglyphics  Amtmit,  the 
devourer  of  die  dead,  in  the  shape  of  a  strange 
being  composed  of  three  beasts:  hippopotamus, 
lion  and  crocodile,  readjr  to  destroy  the  Ka  in 
case  he  should,  after  weiring,  be  round  want-' 
ing.  Immediately  facing  the  throne  is  an  altar 
full  of  sacrifices,  consisting  of  bread,  geese, 
onions,  lotus  flowers,  buds  and  burning  incense. 
Beneath  the  altars  are  jars  containing  wine  and 
other  liquids  for  oblations.  At  the  head  of  the 
hall  is  Osiris  himself,  sitting  upon  a  throne 
which  is  richly  decorated  with  tmkks.  emblems 
of  life  and  uas,  emblems  of  purity.  He  is  close- 
ly shrouded,  and  wears  the  white  crown  of 
upper  Egypt,  called  Atef,  ornamented  with  two 
ostrich  feathers,  the  symbols  of  truth  and  Jus- 
tice; his  hands  crossed  upon  his  breast,  on  his 
wrists  are  bracelets.  He  holds  in  his  right  hand 
the  Nekhekh,  sconrge ;  and  in  his  left,  Hek,  the 

*MMiy  <rf  tho  Pbanohs  adopted  her  narae  in  tbor  rqvfti 
dtlH,  ^  e.,  RuneuB  II  styled  himself  S«  Vs»  Ma,  "Son 
ol  the  Sob.  the  Kewer  at  TnJib." 
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crooked  staff,  ^rtnboUcal  of  justice.  Above  are 
the  42  divine  assessors,  seated  in  two  rows  of 
21  each,  with  different  type  of  head,  such  as  the 
heads  of  _  apes,  serpents,  crocodiles,  etc., 
adorned  with  the  feather  representing  troth 
and  justice,  and  each  holding  in  his  hand  a 
riiarp-pointed  knife.  The  Ka  oi  the  deceased 
stands,  ^  in  beseeching  posture,  with  hands 
raised,  in  front  of  each  row  of  the  judges. 

The  same  chapter  (125)  contains  the  con- 
fessions of  the  deceased.  Every  one  of  the 
A2  iu(^es  whom  the  deceased  called  by  their 
proper  names  had  to  pronounce  him  innocent, 
he  emphatically  affirming  before  each  of  them 
in  turn  that  he  did  not  commit  any  of  the  42 
shts.  The  n^fative  confessions  are  very  inter- 
esting but  space  forlnds  the  mentioning  of 
more  than  a  few  of  them.  The  judge  havine 
to  consider  the  crime  of  theft  was  addressed 
by  the  deceased  as  follows:  *0  Devourer  of 
Shades,  coming  out  of  the  orbits  ...  I 
have  not  stolen*;  another  was  addressed:  *0 
Eyes  of  Flames,  coming  out  of  the  shrine  .  .  . 
I  have  not  played  the  hypocrite*;  "O  Cracker 
of  Bones,  coming  out  of  Suten  Khem  (Bub- 
astis)  ...  I  have  not  told  falsehoods*-  «0 
Swallower,  coming  out  of  Khncm  ...  I  have 
not  blasphemed*;  «0  Eater  of  Hearts,  coming 
out  of  the  thirty  ...  I  have  not  made  con- 
spiracies*; «0  Eye  in  the  Heart,  comiiur  otit 
of  the  land  of  Sahu  ...  I  have  not  defiled 
the  river,*  etc. 

Among  other  sins  denied  are:  "I  am  not 
sluggish;  I  have  not  made  to  weep;  I  am  not 
a  landgrabber;  I  committed  not  adultery;  I  am 
not  a  slayer  of  man;  I  tamper  not  with  the 
balance;  I  do  not  cheat,*  etc. 

Howsoever  absurd  the  Egyptian  Pantheon 
may  appear  to  our  «yes,  we  must  acknowledge 
from  the  evidence  of  these  42  confes- 
sions, that  they  possessed  a  superior  code  of 
morality,  a  code  which  included  not  only  our 
decalogue,  but  much  of  the  ethical  teachings 
and  humanity  of  modern  civilization. 

The  vignettes  of  this  chapter,  as  wc  have 
already  remarked,  vary.  The  6ner  illuminated 
papyri  made  for  royal  personages  or  high 
pnests  and  priestesses  are  exquisitely  illumi- 
nated and  the  texts  are  unabridged.  For 
instance,  the  Papyrus  of  Nu  is  more  than  65 
feet  long.  The  Papynis  of  Ani  is  78  feet  long 
bjr^one  foot  and  three  inches  wide. 

~Most  copies  of  the  Books  of  die  Dead  are 
defective,  others  betray  gross  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  scribe  or  copyist.  The  common 
people  who  were  unable  to  purchase  a  well- 
written  and  illuminated  text  for  their  dead  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  cheaply,  badly  written, 
abridged  copy.  The  scribes  must  have  possessed 
a  large  stooc  of  blanks  on  hand,  contaimng 
sp^es  to  be  filled  with  the  deceased  (Osiris') 
name.  Some  of  the  Egyptian  scribes  were  as 
dishonest  as  most  of  ue  embalmers.  As  the 
pai^rus  was  to  be  ^ced  with  the  mummy,  the 
mercenary  scribe  or  embahner  substituted  a 
spurious  for  a  good  one. 

BOOK-LICE,  wingless  members  of  the 
fatidty  Psoeidig,  order  Platyptera.  These 
minute  insects  would  be  easily  mistaken  for 
aphides,  both  the  wingless  as  well  as  the  winged 
individuals.  Hieir  bodies  are  oval,  the  head 
free  from  the  prothonuc,  wluch  is  smril  and 
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partially  concealed  by  the  unequal  wings.  The 
eg^  are  laid  in  patches  on  leaves,  bar  or  other 
objects,  and  are  covered  with  a  web.  Atropos 
divinatorius  is  a  small  pale,  louse-like  insect, 
seen  running  over_  books  and  in  insect  casesh 
where  it  does  considerable  injury.  It  is  one  of 
the  worst  museum  pests,  espectafiy  injurious  to 
the  smaller  lepidoptera.  The  same  haUt  is  also 
possessed  by  me  well-known.  Psocus  domesticus. 
Another  species  of  atropos,  probably  pulicarius, 
has  been  found  in  Missouri,  infestmg  the  egg- 
mass  of  the  cottony  maple  scale  {Pulvinaria  in- 
numerabilis) .  See  Death-tick;  Death-watch. 

BOOK  OF  MORMON.  A  woric  first  pub- 
lished by  Joseph  Smith  in  1S30,  and  alleged  to 
be  the  English  translation  of  an  ancient  record, 
embodyi:^  the  history  and  more  particular^ 
the  religious  beliefs  and  practkes,  of  the 
aboriginal  peoples  of  the  American  continent 
The  j>eriod  covered  by  the  main  hutory  is 
proximately  1,000  years,  bi^inniag  with  600 
KC,  in  which  year  a  small  company  of  Israelites 
left  Jerusalem  by  Divine  direction,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  prophet  Lehi.  These  people 
reached  the  Araban  shore,  where  they  con- 
structed a  vessel  hi  which  they  crossed  the 
waters  to  the  Western  oontineot.  The  colony 
develc^ed  into  two  owosias  nations,  Nephites 
and  Lamanites,  named  alter  their  respective 
chieftains,  Nephi  and  Laman.  The  Nq)liites 
cultivated  the  arts  of  dvitization  and  kept  a 
written  history  which  was  engraved  by  a  suc- 
cession of  scnbes  on  thin  plates  of  gold.  The 
Lamanites  led  a  nomadic  life,  depended  for 
subsistence  mainly  upon  war  and  the  cfaascL 
and  in  time  d^enerated  into  the  dark<dcinnea 
race  of  which  the  American  Indians  are  said 
to  be  the  descendants.  The  N^ihites  were 
exterminated  by  their  Lama'nite  foes  about 

400  A.D. 

The  voluminous  Nephite  records  were 
abridged  and  summarized  by  Mormon,  one  of 
the  later  prophets,  who  gave  to  the  abridgment 
his  own  name:  hence  the  title  ^Book  of 
Mormon.*  The  original  classification  into 
distinct  books,  each  designated  by  the  name  o£ 
its  principal  author,  was  preserved  fay  Mormon 
in  his  shorter  history;  and  the  modem  versioa 
appears  as  a  compilation  of  15  such  boc^ 
Mormon's  son,  Moroni,  survived  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  people  long  enough  to  continue  the 
record  left  by  his  father,  with  which  he  incor- 
porated the  ^Book  of  Esther,*  whidi  appears  as 
an  abridged  history  of  a  colony  that  had  been 
miraculously  brought  to  America  from  tiie 
Tower  of  Babel  soon  after  tiie  dispersion. 
Moroni  deposited  the  records  together  with 
certain  other  articles  of  sacred  import  in  a 
stone  box  and  this  he  buried  in  a  hill  near 
Palmyra,  Wayne  County,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  hill  is  called  in  the  text  Cumorah. 

Joseph  Smith,  founder  of  tiie  Mormon 
Church,  the  official  designation  of  which  is 
*The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,*  solemnly  affirmed  that  in  September 
1823  tiie  existence  of  the  records  was  made 
known  to  him  by  an  angelic  visitant,  who  an- 
nounced himself  as  Moroni,  the  last  historian 
and  prophet  of  the  extinct  Nephite  nation,  and 
that  four  years  later  Moroni  delivered  to  him 
the  plates  of  gold  with  the  commission  to  trans- 
late certain  portions,  for  iriiich  labor  he  had 
been  qualified  dirou^  die  gifted  power  of 
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God  Witk  the  plates  were  two  stones,  set  in 
the  ends  of  a  bow  of  metal;  these,  as  Moroni 
explained,  were  the  Urim  and  Thummim ;  and 
Joseph  Smith  averred  that  by  their  aid  he  was 
enabled  to  translate  the  ancient  characters  into 
English.  The  *Bo<^  of  Mormon^  comprises 
623  pages,  averaging  425  words  to  the  page. 
From  the  English  version  translations  have 
been  made  into  15  tongues. 

Among  the  man^  assumptions  advanced  in 
purported  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
Bo^  of  Mormon  and  in  hostile  <wnunciation 
of  Joseph  Smith's  avowal,  the  most  frenerally 
known  is  the  Spaulding  story.  This  repre- 
sented the  Book  of  Mormon  as  an  adapted 
version  of  a  romance  written  1^  Solomon 
Spaulding,  a  cler^mnan  of  Amity,  Pa.  The 
claim  has  been  moroughly  disproved.  The 
original  manuscript  of  the  Spaulding  romance 
is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Oberlin  CoU^, 
Ohio,  where  it  was  deposited  by  the  president 
of  that  institution,  James  W.  Fairchild,  who 
published  an  attestation  of  its  genuineness  and 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  no  assnmption  of 
its  relationship  to  the  *Book  of  Mormon^  is 
tenable.  See  Mobmons;  Shith,  Joseph. 

BOOK  OF  NONSENSE,  A,  a  nursery 
classic  by  Edward  Lear.  It  is  made  up  from 
four  minor  collections  published  at  intervals 
during  a  long  life.  The  author  began  as  an 
artist;  colored  drawings  for  serious  purposes 
were  supplemented  by  others  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  grou^  of  little  ones  he  loved  to 

gther  around  him;  and  the  text  added  to  tibem 
s  proved  able  to  endure  the  test  of  time  with- 
out the  aid  of  drawing,  and  much  of  it  has 
become  part  of  the  recognized  humorous  lit- 
erature of  the  language. 

BOOK-SCORPION,  or  FALSE-SCOR- 
PION,  an  arachnid  animal  of  the  family 
Chemetidtr;  known  by  its  large  maxillary 
palpi,  like  the  scorpion's  claw,  "rhe  abdomen  is 
U-jointed,  flattened,  without  any  appendage, 
and  the  living  forms  are  minute;  they  breaUie 
by  tracheie.  Th^  are  found  running  about 
dusty  books  and  m  dark  places  and  feed  on 
mites  and  Psod.  They  are  often  found  at- 
tached to  the  1^  of  some  fly  or  other  insect  try 
which  they  are  transported  about  The  fraale 
chelifer  bears  the  eggs,  17  in  number,  in  a 
little  bunch  under  her  abdomen.  Meuge  has 
observed  a  pseudo-scorpion  cast  its  skin  in  a 
light  web  made  for  that  purpose,  where  it  re- 
mained 6ve  days  in  the  web  after  its  metamor- 
phosis, and  did  not  assume  its  daric  colors  for 
four  wedcs;  three  months  after  it  returned  to 
the  same  web  for  hibernation.  Meuge  describes 
eie^t  specjes  from  the  .Prussian  amber,  belong- 
ing to  genera  still  living,  and  Corda  one  (Micro- 
labris  stembergi)  from  the  coal  formation  in 
Bohemia,  an  inch  long.  Schiodte  has  found  a 
curious  blind  species  in  the  caves-of  Adelsbur^, 
and  several  kinds  occur  in  American  caves.  In 
chditer  Acre  are  no  eyes.  C.  cancroides  is 
dark  brown,  with  maiqr  short  spines  on  the 
thorax. 

BOOK-SELLING.  The  earliest  histoiy 
of  book-sellmp  is  extremely  obscure.  TTie 
tablets  and  cylinders  of  As^rla  and  Babylonia 
will  be  found  treated  under  Book,  and  the 
article  Book  of  the  Dead  should  also  be  con- 
sulted.  About  the  middle  of  die  6th  century 


B.C  is  found  in  ancient  Athens  an  approxitna- 
tion  to  a  systematized  book-trade  as  it  has 
been  understood  in  modem  times.  Pisistratusu 
with  ftmds  from  the  municipal  treasury,  paid 
scholars  for  preparing  a  standard  text  of  Ho- 
mer and  Hesiod  for  copyists'  use.  The  books 
then  made  were  very  costly.  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  states  that  for  three  books  of  Philolaus 
.(q.v.)  Plato  paid  three  Attic  talents  ($3,240), 
money  being  then,  of  course,  worth  far  more 
than  it  now  is.  The  first  book-sellers  prepared 
by  their  personal  labor  the  scrolls  they  sold; 
then  caiHtalists  came  to  empliqr  and  organize 
staflfs  of  copyists.  About  250  B.C  Alexandria 
became  one  of  the  great  book-centres  of  the 
world.  In  this  it  was  favored  hy  having  at  its 
disposal  the  scholars  of  the  university  and  the 
faalities  for  distribution  which  the  commerce 
of  Alexandria  afforded.  Skilled  scribes  were 
also  carefully  trained  there.  The  book-trade 
of  Rome  commenced  about  the  2d  century  b.c 
Slaves  who  could  write  Greek  were  rated  high- 
ly. The  great  publisher  of  Gcero's  time,  At- 
ticus,  is  well  known.  His  editions  were  famed 
for  thrir  accuracy.  In  addition  to  his  central 
publishing  house  he  had  distributed  in  various 
portions  of  Rome  and  in  provincial  centres 
tabemarii,  or  retail  dealers.  Horace's  publish- 
ers were  the  Sosii  in  the  Vicus  Tuscus.  Argile- 
tum.  Martial  says,  was  the  street  of  the  book- 
sellers, as  it^  was,  likewise,  of  the  tailoring 
shops  of  fashion.  By  the  close  of  die  1st  cen- 
tury A.D„  the  Roman  book-trade  was  extensive 
and  well  orgfanized.  Papyrus  was  imported  in 
great  quantities  from  Egypt,  and  large  staffs  of 
copyists  were  kept  busy  preparing  editions  of 
vanous  works,  the  average  edition  for  the  gen- 
eral public  running  from  300  to  1,000  copies. 
Very  considerable  shipments  were  made  to  the 
provinces.  During  the  Middle  Ages  bcok-mak- 
mg  and  selling  belonged  to  the  monasteries. 
The  different  monasteries  transcribed  the  par- 
ticular manuscripts  treasured  in  their  libraries, 
and  their  editions  came  to  have  a  peculiar  va1u& 
depending  upon  the  character  of  the  original 
text  and  the  accuracy  of  the  copy.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  learning,  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  books  passed  to  the  universities, 
within  which  the  manifolding  of  manuscripts 
was  done  by  an  organized  guild.  Outside  the 
universities,  however,  there  was  a  considerable 
trade  in  manuscripts,  beginning  with  the  end  of 
the  14th  century.  The  invention  of  printing 
naturalljr  revolutionized  the  book-trade.  The 
publicahons  of  Gutenberg,  Fust,  Froben  of 
Basel,  Aldus  Manutius  of  Venice,  Estiennes 
(Stephani)  of  Paris,  Caxton  of  Westminster, 
Plantin  of  Antwerp  and  the  Elzevirs  of  Leyden 
and  Amsterdam  are  well  knowa  For  further 
information,  see  the  article  Book,  above  re- 
ferred to;  and  PuBUSHiNf^  Auebican. 

BOOK  OF  SNOBS,  The,  a  series  of 
sketches  by  William  Mak^wace  Thackeray.  It 
appeared  first  in  Punch,  and  was  published  in 
book  form  in  184&  The  idea  of  the  work  may 
have  been  suggested  to  Thackeray  when,  as  an 
undergraduate  at  Cambridge  in  1829.  he  con- 
tributed to  a  little  weekly  periodical  called  The 
Snob, 

^  BOOK  OP  THE  WARS  OF  THE 
LORD,  an  ancient  work  known  to  the  Hebrews 
but  not  preserved  in  the  sacred 
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Several  such  ancient  worics  are  known  to  have 
existed  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  drew  upon  them  for  his  own 
writings  in  the  Pentateuch.  This  'Book  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Lord,'  is  quoted  or  alluded  to  by 
Moses  in  Numbers  xxi,  14. 

BOOK-WORM,  the  «book-worm»  of  U- 
brarians  is  probablj^  the  larva  of  a  borinK  bee-  , 
tie  (Anobium  paniceum),  one  of  the  tamily 
Plmidef.  These  wotms  mre  small  i^te  grubs 
I3ce  those  of  weevils,  which  live  io  various 
drugs,  dried  meat,  etc.  It  also  bumnm  in  hard 
biscuits,  resulting  in  the  weevily  hiacuits  coi»< 
trained  of  on  ship-board.  It  more  common^ 
bores  in  old  furniture,  causing  it  to  be  *wonn- 
eaten.*  These  grubs  become  the  beetles  known 
as  ''death-ticks"  or  "death-watches.'  Consult 
Uie  various  works  on  entomology  and  Blade's 
'Enemies  of  Books.' 

BOOKBINDING,  the  art  of  arranging 
fastening  together  and  covering  sheets  of 
paper  composing  a  bool^  including  the  orna- 
mentation or  decoraticn  of  the  covers.  FoHow- 
ing  the  use  of  rolls  of  papyrus  or  wax-covered 
tablets,  leaves  of  parchment  were  introduced* 
and  it  became  necessary  to  fasten  or  bind  them 
together.  This  improvement  in  form  U.  on 
somewhat  douhtfuf  authority,  attributed  to 
Attalus  11,  King  of  PeigamuSj  about  150  B.C. 

The  monks  were  the  early  bookbinders,  up 
to  the  .time  of  the  invention  of  printing,  and 
examples  in  the  British  Museum  dating  far 
back  as  700  a.d.  illustrate  the  great  labor  be- 
stowed on  their  most  precious  manuscripts. 

All  the  early  specimens  were  bound  in  heavy 
boards,  strong  metal  clasps  and  bands,  and  the 
material  used  in  covering  varied  from  the 
|>archment  and  iron  to  ivory,  enamels  and 
jeweled  silver  and  gold. 

The  invention  of  printing  made  a  great 
change  in  the  art  of  bookbinding,  the  delicate, 
beautiful  specimens,  the  workmanship  of  Jean 
Grolier  and  many  nameless  Italian  and  French 
binders  emplojred  bv  Grolier,  Macoli  and  others 
contrasted  strikingly  with  the  rather  dum^, 
inartistic  work  of  the  monks. 

It  was  not  undl  1820  that  doth  ^was  intro- 
duced as  a  covering,  invented,  it  is  said,  hy 
Archibald  Leighton,  one  of  the  most  enterpris- 
ing and  successful  of  London  binders.  In  the 
Bookseller  of  4  July  1881  there  is  an  interesting 
account  by  Robert  Leighton  of  the  invention  of 
cloth  by  his  father.  The  embossing  of  book- 
binding doth  was  suggested  to  the  late  Mr.' 
de  la  Rue,  and  was  carried  out  so  admirably  by 
him,  with  the  appliances  he  possessed  for  em- 
bossing paper,  that  his  process  remains  com- 
paratively unaltered.  The  desired  pattern  was 
engraved  on  a  gun-metal  cylinder,  and  trans- 
ferred in  reverse  to  one  made  of  compressed 
paper,  strung  upon  an  iron  spindle,  and  trnned 
in  the  lathe  the  exact  circumference  of  the 
gun-metal  on^  and  these  two  being  worimd  to- 
gether in  a  machine,  and  the  pattern  transferred 
from  one  to  the  other^  the  cloib  was  passed 
between  them  and  recerved  the  impress  of  the 
pattern. 

Extra  work  and  edition  work  are  the  two 
classes  into  which  bindings  may  be  divided; 
extra  work  being  bound  with  greater  care,  and 
largely  by  hand  methods,  forming  a  small  por- 
tion of  all  books  bound;  edition  work  being 


the  binding  of  quantities,  prindpally  by  ma- 
chinery. 

The  following  description  will  apply  to  extra 
work,  and  methods  in  vogue  do  not  differ 
greatly  from  the  process  of  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  although  the  use  of  the  press  and  plow, 
hammer  and  backing  boards  is  giving  way  to 
the  trimming,  sraashmg  and  bacnng  machines. 
The  first  process  takes  the  sheets  from  the 
printing  press,  folds  them  in  sections  of  8,  16 
or  32  pages,  done  generally  by  a  girl  pressing 
each  fold  ^wn  with  a  bone  foider  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  pages  come  in  consecutive 
order.  If  a  hodk  contains  320  pages  it  will  be 
seen  that  20  sections  or  signatures  are  required 
to  complete  it.  When  all  the  sections  are 
folded,  the^  are  gathered  up  in  order  and  col- 
lated, that  is,  examined  to  see  that  each  signa- 
ture follows  in  proper  sequence.  Smashed  or 
hammered,  the  book  is  tfien  ready  to  sew. 

Throughout  flie  world  in  binderies  given  up 
to  extra  work  will  be  found  a  frame  ot  peculiar 
make  called  a  sewing-bendi.  On  Ous  are 
stretched  bands  or  oords  of  soft  twine  in  a  ver- 
tical positi6n,  and  to  these  the  signatures  are 
attached  by  passing  the  needle  and  thread 
through  the  middle  pif  the -signature  and  around 
each  band  or  cord,  and  the  raised  bands  show- 
ing on  back  of  bode  inform  how  many  cords 
the  book  has  been  sewn  on,  s^though  in  many 
cases  ^grooves  are  sawed  in  the  lade  of  the 
book  into  whidi  the  cords  fit,  and  false  bands 
are  pasted  on  back  to  show  the  raised  band 
effect. 

The  book- is  taken  down  from  the  sewing 
bench  and  an  inch  or  more  of  twine  is  left  on 
each  side  to  be  later  laced  through  holes 
punched  in  the  boards.  Before  thi^  is  done  the 
marble  or  colored  liniojgs  are  pasted  on  the 
front  and  back  of  book  inside  the  first  fly  leaf. 
Leather  or  doth  joints  in  some  cases  are  added. 

The  book  is  then  trimmed  in  a  cutting  or 
trimming  machine;  formerly  the  edges  were 
trimmetf  by  a  knife  called  a  plow  while  the 
book  was  clamped  firmly  in  a  press.  Before 
cutting  the  back  is  struck  forcibly  against  an 
iron  plate,  to  square  up  the  signature,  then 
placed  against  j^uge,  set  to  position  desired 
and  damped,  knife  descending  and  cutting  book 
while  under  pressure.  After  trimming  the 
three  sides  the  book  is  again  carefully  knocked 
up  and  a  thin  coating  of  glue,  sometimes  flex- 
ible in  character,  is  well  rubbed  in  between 
signatures,  for  imless  this  is  done  the  signatures 
will  show  a  tendency  to  split  open,  where  one 
signature  joins  another.  The  book  is  then 
rounded  by  drawing  or  shaping  the  curve,  at 
same  time  beating  in  a  peculiar  manner  wim  a 
flat*faced  hunmer,  then  clamped  in  pair  of 
jaws,  and  the  joints  drawn  over  by  repeated 
taps  of  hammer,  or  in  some  shops  by  a  heavy 
roller  set  in  a  machine  called  a  bacldng  ma- 
chine, which 'clamps  the  back  under  treadle 
movement.  Ma»r  extra  forwarders  round  the 
book  before  trimming,  then  knock  the  round 
out.  .  After  cutting,  the  book  will  spring  l»ck 
to  its  former  round,  leaving  the  front  concave. 
In  most  particular  dassea  of  work  die  boards 
are  laced  to  book  before  it  is  cut  The  book  is 
now  laced  to  boards  forming  the  cover  and  the 
ends  of  cords  glued  down  on  the  inside  of  the 
cover.  If  the  edges  are  to  be  marbled,  gUt  or 
colored,  they  must  go  throfigh  that  process 
before  books  arc  rounded 
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Mwrbling.! — Prepared  colors  are  thrown  in 
a  shallow  trough  containing  gum  tragacanth, 
on  which  the  colors  float  and  spread  as  desired 
The  pattern  is  formed  by  various  combs  that 
mingle  the  colors.  The  edges  of  the  book  are 
dipped  into  the  liquid  just  deep  enough  for 
the  colors  to  adhere  and  when  removed  from 
trough,  a  sizing  is  drained  over  the  edges,  re- 
moving the  surplus  gum  and  fastening  uie  col- 
ors more  securely  to  edge.  After  edj^es  are 
thoroughly  dry  they  may  be  burnished  with  an 
agate  or  stone  burnisher.  Gilding  is  done  by 
laying  thin  sheets  of  gold  leaf  on  the  edges  of 
books  previously  scraped  and  smoothed  with 
steel  scraper  and  6ne  sandpaper  and  sized 
heavily  with  preparation  of  white  of  e^ 
When  dry  it  is  then  burnished  with  blood- 
stone, flint  and  agate  burnishers. 

Colored  Edges. —  Mix  aniline  colors  with 
alcohol,  adding  a  little  ammonia  to  drive  color 
in,  spread  over  surface  of  edges  with  a  fine 
spon^.  If  desired,  then  clamp  in  press  and 
burnish.  The  book  is  then  ready  for  the  head- 
bands, linings  and  cover.  The  headbands  are 
merely_  ornamental  and  are  woven  with  a  col- 
ored silk,  by  machine  or  made  over  cords  with 
muslin.  The  older  process  was  to  work  over 
a  piece  of  parchment  with  colored  silks  and 
partially  fasten  to  back  of  book  in  the  weav- 
ing or  sewing.  The  back  is  then  lined  with 
strong  paper  ^tted  on,  the  amount  of  stiffen- 
ing varying  with  the  size  of  book  and  style  of 
binding,  most  books  being  made  widi  loose 
backs  on  which  false  bands  are  glued. 

Coverings.—  The  leather  cover  is  dampened 
and  covered  with  paste,  then  drawn  smoothly 
over  and  turned  in,  over  boards  which  have 
previously  been  laced  to  the  book.  After 
leather  has  dried,  clean  out  joints  and  paste 
against  covers  the  lining  papers. 

Finishing. —  Artistic  taste  of  the  highest 
order  finds  employment  in  this  branch  of  book- 
binding and  an  expert  finisher  must  be  at  once 
artist  and  craftsman  of  much  abtlitv.  The 
ornamentation  and  lettering  of  fine  bindings 
all  are  done  by  hsmd,  the  finisher  bringing  into 
use  many  tools  and  ornaments,  cut  on  brass  and 
fastened  into  small  wooden  handles,  much  de- 
pen^ng  on  the  manner  of  cuttii^  and  ^pina 
the  tools.  The  leather  must  first  be  prepared 
with  paste  wash  and  a  glair  or  siung  generally 
made  from  the  white  of  an  egg,  over  which 
the  gold  leaf  is  laid  and  the  tools  which  are 
heated  over  a  gas  burner  are  then  impressed 
on  the  gold  leaf,  the  surplus  gold  being  brushed 
off  with  a  piece  of  crude  rubber.  Upon  the 
most  careful  preparation  of  leather,  the  proper 
hat  of  tools  and  the  tooling  of  book  before 
sizing  is  too  dr^,  depend  the  brilliancy  or  gloss 
of  the  impression. 

Ornamentation  without  gold  is  called  *blind 
tooling"  and  is  produced  by  rubbing  or  stamp- 
ing the  hot  tool  on  the  dampened  leather.  Few 
books  bound  now  have  such  a  wealth  of  oma- 
mentation  and  so  great  an  amount  of  time  mven 
to  the  finishing  as  was  common  in  Grolier's 
time,  althou^  Uiere  are  still  many  novel  effects 
produced  by  the  use  of  inlaid  colored  leathers, 
incised  learner,  etc 

After  the  period  of  Grolier,  the  taste  for 
magnificent  binding  in  France  ran  riot  and 
many  indulged  in  most  sumptuous  bindings  and 
designs  were  prepared  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  most  odd>T»ted  artists. 


During  the  16th  and  l7th  centuries  bindings 
were  produced  in  England  which  compared 
favorably  with  the  contemporary  masterpieces 
of  French.  Italian  and  German  bibliography, 
but  in  the  18th  century  England  took  the  lead- 
ing place  in  the  workmanlike  forwarding  and 
arastic  finishing  of  books. 

EDITION  WORK. 

So  slow  was  the  process  of  hand  foldinfr, 
2,500  signatures  of  three  folds  being  a  fair 
da/s  work,  a  single  16-folding  machine  was 
bmlt  with  steel  points  set  about  15  inches 
apart,  over  whidi  Uie  sheet  is  traced,  registered 
exactly  on  die  points,  or  holes  ptuicned  into 
the  sheet  as  it  was  beit^  printed;  a  knife  de- 
scending makes  first  foH  carrying  through 
rollers  to  gauges,  when  the  second  knife  drops, 
forcing  sheet  through  second  roller,  and  third 
knife  likewise,  making  three  complete  folds, 
and  dropping  them  in  a  trough  at  the  rate  of 
10,000  a  day,  or  in  other  yrons,  one  machine 
doing  the  lyork  of  four  hand  folders. 

It  was  soon  found  possible  to  build  double 
16-folding  machines  doing  nearly  20^000  sheets 
dail^,  and  at  present  in  some  of  the  larger 
edition  binderies,  special  machines  have  been 
built  which  will  ^e  a  sheet  nearly  40x60 
inches  m  size,  and  will  turn  out  40,000  signa- 
tures of  16  pa^s  each,  equivalent  to  the  work 
of  16  girls  foldii^f  by  hand. 

What  the  books  are  found  complete,  they 
are  put  through  a  powerful  machine  called  a 
smashing  machine,  which  compresses  and 
makes  solid  the  bool^  then  to  the  sewing  ma- 
chine, where  each  signature  in  turn  is  laid 
over  the  arms,  is  carried  to  a  position  under 
a  row  of  curved  needles,  punches  concealed 
within  the  arms  first  make  an  incisicwi  through 
which  the  curved  needle  carries  a  thread  meet- 
ii^  a  looper  wbidi  fastens  each  stiteh.  The 
first  and  last  sheets  are  pasted  before  they  are 
placed  over  the  arms  and  when  finished  the 
book  is  cut  apart  from  the  following  Imok  smd 
the  thread  is  held  by  the  pasting  of  signatnre 
from  unraveling. 

Following  the  sewing,  books  are  re- 
smashed,  the  linings  and  doth  joint  pasted  in 
and  books  are  ready  for  trimming.  If  it  is  to 
be  marbled  or  gilt,  the  back  Is  tilled  with  glue 
to  keep  the  signatures  from  getting  out  of 
square  or  becoming  irregular. 

Trimming. — To  remove  the  rou^  and  un- 
even edges  of  the  signatures,  the  book  should 
be  cut  or  trimmed.  This  may  be  accomplished 
in  _  the  straight  cutter,  a  machine  using  one 
knife  whidi,  making  a  clean,  smooth  cut,  de- 
scends while  book  is  clamped,  in  some  ma- 
chines with  a  hand  damn,  in  others,  automati- 
cally. This  machine,  wlule  very  satisfactory 
in  its  results,  has  given  way  for  the  trimming 
of  editions  of  books  to  automatic  trimmers  of 
various  makes,  which,  unlike  the  process  of 
trimming  in  the  straif^t  cutter,  trims  the  edges 
of  the  top,  front  and  bottom  of  book  without 
removing  from  machine.  An  improvement  on 
the  automatic  trimmer  is  a  machine  using  two 
knives  with  each  cut  of  madiine,  and  while 
the  output  of  this  machine  is  very  large,  there 
has  just  been  installed  in  one  of  our  large 
school-book  binderies  a  continuous  cutter  which 
permits  the  books  to  be  constantly  fed  into  the 
madiine,  and  the  output  is  so  large,  the  ma- 
chine is  in  a  dass  by  itself.  . 
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After  trimming  and  gilding,  marbling  or 
coloring,  it  is  glued  over  t>ack  witb  thin  coat- 
ing of  glue  well  rubbed  in  between  the  signa- 
tures to  prevent  the  breaking  between  signa- 
tures, which,  while  not  taking  from  the  strength 
of  binding,  looks  as  if  poorly  bound;  just  be- 
fore glue  IS  dried  too  thoroughly,  book  is  fed 
against  the  gauges  of  the  rounding  and  back- 
ing  machine,  the  front  rolls  of  machine  draw- 
ing or  rolling  the  round  under  pressure,  then 
carried  to  back  part  of  machine  where  a  back- 
ing plate  rotates  i^^ainst  the  back  and  forms 
the  joints.  This  machine  will  do  the  work  of 
six  to  eight  men. 

After  the  process  of  rounding  and  backing, 
headbands  are  prepared  by  forming  muslin 
over  a  cord  or  twine ;  the  backs  of  books  are 
thoroughly  glued,  headbands  affixed  at  top  and 
bottom  of  back,  crash  lining  cut  to  extend  about 
one  inch  or  more  over  the  joints,  is  rubbed  on 
with  a  bone  folder,  heavy  manila  paper  is  then 
glued  against  the  book  and  well  rubbed  in, 
after  which  books,  when  thoroughly  dried,  are 
rea^  to  case  in,  or  in  other  words,  put  in  the 
covers  which  have  previously  been  prepared 

Boards  called  binder's  boards  are  cut  in 
rotary  cutt«rs  to  proper  size  for  books;  cloth 
is  cut  sufficiently  large  to  overlap  about  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  and  fed  over 
a  Qrlinder  whidb,  revolving,  carries  it  against 
glue  rollers,  which  place  a  thin  coating  of  glue 
thereon.  This  glued  piece  of  cloth  is  carried 
to  a  certain  part  of  machine  and  awaits  the 
laying  thereon  of  boards  and  strip  of  back 
linuig  paper  which  has  been  forwarded  by  a 
clever  device  frtHn  the  rear  part  of  madiine. 
Grippers  then  carry  it  dirou^  rollers  after 
end  and  side  slides  have  turned  in  the  clodi 
over  the  board  and  a  rubber  belt  delivers  it  on 
stand  completely  finished. 

Stan^Mng^  The  ornamentation  of  both 
cloth  and  leather  covers  for  most  bindiuRS 
other  than  single  books  or  single  sets  is  rapidly 
and  neatly  accomplished  by  a  process  called 
stamiiiiig.  StaimdBi^  was  introduced  to  over- 
come die  difficulty  m  hand  tooling  the  cotton 
cloth  and  prindinlbr  for  reason  of  the  need 
of  a  much  cheaper  and  quicker  method  for 
lettering  and  ornamenting  the  increased  quan- 
tities of  books  sold  when  the  muslin  or  cloth 
was  introduced  as  a  binding  for  books. 

The  process  of  casing,  as  it  is  called,  con- 
sists in  pasting  the  outer  end  leaves  of  a  book, 
placing  in  proper  position  on  cover  and  cover 
then  is  drawn  over  and  book  shifted  to  secure 
evenness  of  squares  or  margins,  then  built  up 
on  press  boards  with  brass  rims  which  press 
into  the  Joints,  and  after  several  hours'  pres- 
sure, sumcient  time  being  given  to  thoroughly 
dry,  the  books  are  removed  from  press,  opened 
up  and  examined,  wrapped  and  boxed  for  de- 
livery. 

Bibliogr^y.—  Adam,  Paul.  <  Practical 
Bodcbinding'  (New  York  1903);  Battershall, 
^Bookbinding  for  Bibliophiles^  (Greenwich, 
Conn.,  1906)  ;  Brassington,  'History  of  the  Art 
of  Bookbinding^  (L^don  1^4) ;  G>ckerell, 
Doi^las,  'Bookbinding  and  the  Care  of  Books' 
(New  York  1912)  ;  Coutts.  H.  T..  and  Stephen, 
G.  A.,  ^Manual  of  Library  Bookbinding,  Prac- 
tical and  Historical  (London  1911) ;  Dana, 
T.  'Notes  on  Bookbinding  for  libraries' 
(1910)  ;  Nelson,  'Works  on  Booldnnding  from 
die  S.  P.  Avery  Collection>  (New  York  1903)  ; 


Zaehnsdorf,  Joseph,  'Bo6ld)indioc*  (London 
1906) ;  Westendorf,  <Die  Kunst  der  alten  Buch- 
binder>  (Halle  1909). 

Edwin  S.  Ives. 

BOOKKBSPING.  Bookkeeping  is  the 
art  or  science  of  recording  business  transac- 
tions in  a  systematic  and  convenient  form.  The 
objects  of  the  record  are,  not  merely  to  state 
what  transactions  took  place  and  when  th^ 
occurred,  but  more  particularly,  to  determine 
the  amounts  and  sources_  of  the  profits  or 
losses  during  any  financial  period;  and  to 
show,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  assets,  or  mings  owned,  and  the 
nature  of  the  lialnlities,  or  things  owed;  and 
die  amount  of  the  net  worth  or  capital. 

The  form  of  the  record  is  columnar;  col- 
umns for  dat^  explanation  and  amount  or 
money  value  being  the  least  number  used. 

Fundamental  Equation.—  If  a  person  as- 
signs a  money  value  to  all  of  his  assets  and 
liabilities  and  if  the  assets  are  in  excess  of  the 
liabilities,  the  difference  is  called  that  person's 
net  woru  or  pipitaL  Expressed  as  an  equa- 
tion; assets  muius  liabilities  equal  net  worth; 
or,  in  an  equivalent  form,  assets  equal  lia- 
bilities plus  net  worth.  In  symbols  A^L-f- 
N.  W.  This  is  the  fundamental  equation  of 
bookkeeping  and  all  records  are  made  so  as 
to  maintain  its  equality  although  the  amounts 
of  the  various  terms  are  changed  by  every 
transaction.  This  equation  may  be  affected  by 
any  of  the  following  six  occurrences;  (1)  in- 
crease of  assets;  (2)  decrease  of  assets;  (3) 
increase  of  liability;  (4)  decrease  of  liamlity; 
(5)  increase  of  net  worth;  (6)  decrease  of  net 
worth.  An  increase  of  assets  would  cause  an 
amount  to  be  added  to  the  left  side  of  the 
equation.  A  decrease  of  assets  would  necessi- 
tate the  subtraction  of  an  amount  from  the 
left  side  of  the  equation;  but  in  booldceepiog 
subtraction  is  always  avoided  hy  adding  the 
amount  to  the  opposite  side;  so  a  decrease  of 
assets,  would  be  represented  by  adding  the 
amount  of  the  decrease  to  the  ri^t  side  of 
the  equation.  Similarly,  an  increase  of  lia- 
bility would  be  an  amount  added  to  the  right 
side  of  the  equation,  and  a  decrease  of  liability 
would  be  an  additive  term  on  the  left  side ;  an 
increase  of  net  worth  would  be  an  addition  to 
the  right  side,  while  a  decrease  of  net  worth 
would  be  added  to  the  left  side.  In  other 
words,  to  keep  all  the  terms  of  the  equation 
positive  and  avoid  subtractions,  the  six  occur- 
rences which  may  affect  the  equation  must  be 
grouped  Aos: 

ADD  TO 

Left  aide  Riftfit  ade 

IncTB&se  of  assets  Dacrfsw  at  weetB 

Dacraua  of  liabiHtiM  Increua  (rf  fiabilHin 

Dccreaao  of  net  irarth  Increua  of  net  worOi 

Every  budness  transaction  involves  two 
elements  of  equal  amotmts  and  of  opposite 

nature  from  the  point  of  view  of  each  of  the 
parties  concerned — a  giving  and  a  receiving 
of  something  of  value  by  each  of  them.  Or, 
put  in  the  language  of  the  above  equation, 
every  business  transaction  involves  at  least  two 
of  the  six  occurrences,  one  in  each  of  the  above 
groups,  or  one  affecting  each  side  of  the  funda- 
menUl  equation.  Thus,  if  merchandise  be  sold 
for  cash,  the  asset,  cash,  is  increased  and  the 
asset,  merclundisc,  is  decreased;  or,  if  mer- 
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dumHse  be  bougte  on  credit,  the  asst^  mer>- 
chandise,  is  increased  and  the  KabiHties  are 
increased.  Therefore,  the  equality  of  Uie  two 
sides  of  the  equation  is  maintained  no  matter 
what  transaction  takes  place. 

Doable  Entry.— Any  system  of  recording 
both  the  opposite  elements  or  the  two  occur- 
rences of  a  transaction  is  called  double  entry 
bookkeeping.  Double  entry  means,  not  that 
same  transaction  is  entered  twicc^  but  that 
both  elements  of  the  transaction  are  recorded. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  is  another  system 
of  bookkeeping  called  single  entry.  But  it  wilt 
be  shown  below  that  single  entry  is  not  really 
a  different  system  but  only  an  incomplete  record 
or  partial  double  entry.  In  the  language  of 
bookkeeping;  additions  to  the  left  side  of  the 
e()ua.tion  are  called  debits;  and  additions  to  the 
tight  side  are  called  credits.  Since  every  trans- 
action affects  both  sides  of  the  equation  by  the 
same  amount,  we  may  say  that  in  donUe  entry 
bookkeeping,  to  eveiy  debit  there  is  an  equal 
credit  and  vice-versa. 

Journal  and  Joomalinng. —  Tfae  analysis 
of  a  business  transaction  into  its  two  or  more 
elements  or  occurrences  and  the  recording  of 
them  .so  as  to  maintain  the  equation  or  to 
show  equal  debits  and  credits  is  called  journal- 
izituE;  and  the  book  in  which  such  records  are 
made  is  called  a  journal  The  journal  is  a 
book  of  original  entry  in  which  the  transactions 
are  recorded  in  chronological  order.  In  its 
usual  form  the  journal  is  ruled  as  shown  in 
the  illustration  No.  1.  The  name  of  the  deUt 
element  of  the  transaction  is  written  first  in 
the  explanation  column  with  the  amount  in  the 
left  hand  money  column;  the  credit  item  is 
written  on  the  next  line,  indented  a  little,  with 
the  amount  in  the  second  money  column.  A 
complete  explanatiott  should  be  written  under 
each  joumal  entry. 


Rnle  for  jounuUxinff;  anaty^  the  transac- 
tion into  its  elements  or  occurrences  and 
then 

Debit  that  element  which  represents  an  in- 
crease of  assets,  or  a  decrease  of  liability,  or  a 
decrease  of  net  worth; 

Credit  diat  element  which  represents  a  de- 
crease of  assets,  or  an  increase  of  liability,  or 
an  increase  of  net  worth. 

Other  rules  for  journalizing  have  been  given, 
such  as :  debit  whatever  comes  into  die  business 
or  costs  the  business  value;  credit  whatever 
jjoes  out  of  the  business  or  produces  value  for 
It.  DeMt  the  account  that  recdves  the  benefit; 
credit  the  account  that  yields  the  benefit 

In  tile  journal,  transactions  affectii^  the 
same  person  or  thing  during  a  given  period, 
because  of  their .  chronological  arrangement, 
will  appear  on  many  different  pages  and  inter- 
min^ed  with  transactions  alfecting  entirely 
different  persons  or  things.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  condition  of  the  business  at  any  time 
and  to  tell  to  what  extent  it  has  been  a  suc- 
cess and  wl^,  or  to  what  extent  and  why  it  has 
failed  to  succeed,  it  is  necessary  to  collect  into 
one  place  or  group  those  elements  of  the  trans- 
actions which  have  affected  the  same  person  or 
thing.  The  best  form  into  which  sudi  groups 
of  occurrences  may  be  put  is  the  account. 

Acconnt' —  An  account  is  a  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  financial  facts  of  the  same  or 
opposite  tendencies  affecting  the  same  person 
or  thing  and  leading  to  a  conclusion.  Increase 
and  decrease  are  the  opposite  tendencies  and 
the  facts  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  separate 
the  increases  from  the  decreases  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion.  For  every  occurrence 
affecting  an  account,  the  date,  explanatitm  and 
amount  are  needed  The  usual  form  of  an 
account  is  illustrated  by  the 

CASH  ACCOUNT 


1 

B.  H.  Cobb.  mvMtmrat 

C  2 

2300 

Jan. 

3 

Expenee 

C  3 

30 

2 

A.  C.  Robina 

C  2 

120 

4 

Notes  Payable 

C  3 

500 

5 

Mdae  ules 

C  2 

175 

S 

Fobs  ft  Co. 

C  3 

600 

10 

Notes  Receivable 

C  2 

800 

12 

CcromiHion 

C  3 

40 

10 

Interest 

c  i 

4 

13 

T.  M.Pike 

C  3 

85 

11 

K.  M.  Ou-k 

C  4 

230 

15 

Rent 

C  5 

75 

13 

UdseMlM 

C  i 

200 

15 

Balanca 

23W 

Balaaca 

J729 

3729 

Jan. 

15 

23» 

On  the  left  or  debit  side  appear  the 
amounts  of  cash  received,  the  increases,  and  on 
the  right  or  credit  side  the  amoimts  paid  out, 
the  decreases.  The  balance  or  conclusion  ox 
the  account  is  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand. 
Accounts  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  (1) 
real  and  (2)  nominal.  Real  accounts  are  those 
which  show  the  financial  condition  or  net  worth 
of  a  business.  They  represent  real  values 
which  definitely  exist  and  may  be  subdivided 
into  asset  accounts  (positive  values)  and  liability 
accounts  (negative  values).  They  are  some- 
times called  &iancial  accounts.  Such  accounts 
are:  cash^  real  estate,  machinery,  etc.,  and  ac- 
counts with  persons.  Nominal  aa»tmts  are 
those  which  show  changes  in  finandal  condi- 
tion or  net  worth.   They  may  be  dhrided  into 


profit  or  income  accounts  and  loss  or  expense 
accounts.  They  are  sometimes  called  explana- 
tion accounts  because  they  explain  the  sources 
of  gains  and  losses.  Stidi  accounts  are:  in- 
terest,, discount,  commission,  wages,  etc  They 
are  subdivisions  of  or  subsidiary  net  worth  or 
proprietorship  accounts  and  are  eventually  com- 
bined with  the  proprietor's  capital  account. 

Some  accounts  may  be  partly  real  and  partly 
nominal,  such  as  the  ^neral  merchandise  ac- 
count, and  are  called  mixed  accounts.  It  is  best 
not  to  keep  such  accounts  but  to  separate  them 
into  their  component  parts  which  are  wholly 
real  and  wholly  nominal.  Sometimes  accounts 
are  classified  as  personal  and  impersonal;  that 
is,  accounts  dealing  with  ^rsons  and  Uiose 
dealing  with  tangilue  and  mtai^ble  properQr. 
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Real  accotmts  may  be  either  personal  or  im- 
personal, while  nominal  accounts  are  all  im- 
personal. The  proper  classification  of  accounts 
IS  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  keeping 
books. 

Ledger.— The  book  in  which  the  elements 
of  the  transactions  arc  recorded  in  classified 
groups  or  accounts  is  called  the  ledger.  In  the 
journal  the  unit  is  the  transaction,  while  in  the 
ledger  the  unit  is  the  account  The  ledger 
is  me  most  important  book  of  any  set  of  booKs. 
In  it  the  records  of  all  other  books  are  collected 
and  classified  so  as  to  show  results.  If  the  pro- 
prietor or  manager  wishes  to  know  how  much 
any  person  owes  the  firm  or  how  much  the  firm 
is  in  debt  to  anyone,  he  turns  to  the  proper 
ledger  accounts;  if  he  wishes  to  know  the 
amount  of-  any  kind  of  expense  for  a  period 
or  the  income  from  any  particular  source,  he 
will  find  it  in  the  ledger.  From  it  he  can  ob- 
tain quickly  and  easily  the  effect  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  an^  class  of  transactions  and  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  business  as  a  whole. 
Legally,  however,  the  journal  or  book  of  orig- 
inal entiy  is  the  more  important  one  because 
it  is  the  first  record  and  less  easily  falsified.  It 
holds  a  higher  place  in  court  in  case  of  dilute. 
The  process  of  transferring  the  items  of  the 
journal  entries  to  the  proper  accounts  in  the 
ledger  is  called  posting.  In  posting  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  connection  between  the  ledger 
and  the  book  of  original  entry  should  be  indi- 
cated. This  is  accomplished  by  placing  in  the 
folio  cohunn  of  ^e  journal  opposite  each  entry 


the  page  of  the  ledger  to  which  the  posting  was 
made;  and  in  the  folio  coltunn  of  the  ledger 
account  the  journal  page  from  which  it  came. 
All  entries  in  the  ledger  must  be  posted  from 
some  other  book,  never  made  directly. 

Books  Usedi — In  theory  tht  joamal  and 
ledger  described  above  are  the  only  books 
necessary  for  the  double  entry  system.  In 
actual  practice  and  especially  in  a  large  busi- 
nesSj  it  is  impractical  to  keep  only  one  bocdc  of 
or^nal  entry  for  all  transactions.  Therefore 
the  journal  has  been  subdivided  into  many 
books,  each  of  which  is  used  to  record  a  par- 
ticular class  of  transactions.  It  is  convenient 
and  saving  of  space  and  time  to  employ  a  sales 
journal  or  sales  book  in  which  to  record  only 
those  transactions  concerning  merchandise  sold. 
Other  books  of  first  entry  which  are  split 
off  from  the  journal  are:  Purchase  Book; 
Notes  Receivable  Register,  Notes  Payable  Reg- 
ister, Sales  Return  Book,  Purchases  Return 
Book,  Qt^  Book,  the  names  of  which  indicate 
their  i»rticular  uses. 

Since  every  book  of  original  entry  is  tised 
to  record  a  particular  class  of  transactions  in 
each  of  which  one  element  is  the  same,  that 
element  is  not  recorded  for  every  transaction 
tnit  only  at  the  end  of  a  period  and  then  as  a 
total  of  all  the  opposite  elements.  Thus,  in  the 
sales  book  illustrated  each  customer  is  debited 
for  the  amount  of  his  purchase  at  the  time  it  is 
made,  but  sales  credited  only  at  the  end  of  the 
period  and  then  for  the  total  sales.  This  saves 
many  postings  to  the  ledger  and  althoti^  die 
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Jan.  1,  1916. 

L.  P. 

'  B.  H.  Cobb  bosfin  thti  dsjr  a  ^enU.merohandise 
bnainen  Kt  247  Main  St.,  invemnc; 
Building  »nd  hot 
Mercbimdiso 

Powft  Co. 

Notes  Payable 

E.  H.  Cobb^  Cftp. 
(To  record  the  hmIs  and  liabilitiM  of  the  businew 
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form  o£  the  entries  differs  from  that  of  a  single 
journal  entry,  yet  they  arc  of  the  same  nature 
and  maintain  ue  equality^  of  the  fundamental 
equation.  It  is  an  invariable  rule  that  every 
entry  in  any  book  of  first  entry  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  journal  entry. 

In  addition  to  the  prindpal  books  of  first 
entry,  from  which  postings  are  made  tO'  the 
ledger,  another  class  of  books,  called  auxiliary 
books,  is  sometimes  employed,  such  as  invoice 
book,  order  book,  check  book,  inventory  book, 
etc  No  postings  are  made  from  them  and  Uiey 
are  kept  mere^  for  convenience  of  reference  or 
for  statistical  purposes  and  to  supply  more  de- 
tuls  than  are  put  m  the  principal  books.  Often 
the  notes  receivable  and  notes  payable  regis- 
ters are  used  as  auxiliary  books  and  then  no 
postings  are  made 'from  uiem. 

To  prevent  the  ledger  becoming  too  cumber- 
some and  to  enable  several  clerks  to  make  the 
postings  simultaneously  the  ledger  is  divided 
into  several  volumes.    The  personal  accounts 


taken  out.  Such  an  account  is  called  a  con- 
trolling account  A  controlUnjg  account  is. 
therefor^  a  summary  account  in  the  genera! 
ledger,  to  which  are  posted  in  totals  the  debits 
ana  cretUts  which  are  posted  in  detail  to  various 
separate  accotmts  in  some  subsidiary  ledger. 
In  order  to  post  to  a  controlling  account  in  the 
general  ledger  the  total  of  those  items  which 
have  been  posted  separately  to  some  subsidiary 
ledger,  it  is  necessary  to  use  special  columnar 
books  of  original  entry;  that  is,  books  in  which 
there  are  separate  columns  for  all  the  items 
whidi  ^xloDg  to  particular  subudiaiy  ledgers. 
These  columnar  books  vary,  in  form  according 
to  the  number  of  controlling  accounts  keiit,  the 
nature  of  the  business  and  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation desired  in  the  records. 

The  details  of  columnar  books  cannot  be 
considered  in  this  article,  but  the  general  theory 
involved  does  not  diGFer  from  that  of  the  use  of 
the  simple  journal  and  ledger. 

Opttiing  a  Set  of  Books* — To  open  a 
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are  usually  separated  from  the  real  mid  nom- 
inal accounts  and  further  divided  into  cus- 
tomers' and  creditors'  accounts.  The  custom- 
ers' accounts  are  kept  in  a  separate  ledger  (or 
if  they  be  ntimerous  in  several  ledgers),  called 
sales  or  customers'  ledgers,  and  the  accounts 
with  creditors  are  kept  in  the  purchases  or 
creditors'  ledgers.  The  real  and  nominal  ac- 
counts are  kept  in  what  is  called  the  general 
ledger.  Some  accounts  of  a  confidential 
nature  which  reflect  the  really  vita!  facts  of  the 
bunness  are  often  kept  in  a  private  ledger,  to 
which  onhr  the  proprietors  or  the  manager  have 
access.  These  accounts  would  require  very  little 
bookkeeping  work  and  concern  the  investments, 
profit  and  loss,  trading  and  capital  of  tfie  firm. 

-  ControlUng  Account*.— In  order  that  the 
general  le^r  may  idways  be  in  balance  so 
that  a  trial  balance  may  be  taken  from  it  alone 
without  balancing  all  of  the  accounts  in  the 
other  letters,  a  smgle  account  is  substituted  in 
the  general  ledger  for  each  class  of  accounts 
whidi  has  been  taken  out  of  it  and  put  into  a 
separate  vohime.  Thus,  a  single  account,  called 
accounts  receivable  account,  taltts  the  place 
of  all  tlie  customers'  accowits  wMdi  have  Men 


double  entry  set  of  books  a  statement  of  the 
kind  of  business  and  the-  name  of  the  firm, 
with  the  articles  of  agreement  or  incorpora- 
tion, is  made  on  the  journal,  followed  by  an 
entry  which  debits  the  proper  accounts  with 
the  value  of  each  asset  invested,  and  credits 
an  account  for  each  liability  assumed  by  the 
business  and  also  credits  the  capital  accounts 
for  the  difference  between  the  total  assets  and 
the  total  liabilities. 

Trial  Balance. —  After  all  the  transactions 
of  a  period  have  been  entered  in  the  books,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  whether  or  not  the  postings 
to  the  ledger  accounts  have  been  correctly 
made ;  that  is,  whether  die  equality  of  the  fun- 
damental equation  has  been  maintained.  The 
test  of  this  is  called  taking  a  trial  balance. 
Since  every  transaction  has  been  entered  in  the 
journal  or  other  books  of  first  entry  with  equal 
debit  and  credit  sides,  and  since  every  debit 
and  credit  entry  has  been  posted  to  the  corre- 
sponding side  of  its  proper  account  in  the  led- 
ger, therefore,  if  the  postings  have  been  made 
correcdy,  the  sum  of  tiie  debits  of  the  accounts 
in  the  ledger  which  are  not  closed  must  equal 
the  sura  of  the  credits  of  all  those  acwunts. 
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Or  die  total  of  the  debit  balances  of  the  open 
ledger  accounts  must  equal  the  total  of  the 
credit  balances.  A  trial  balance  may  be  defined 
as  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  ledger  accounts, 
the  page  of  each,  and  their  debit  and  credit 
footings  or  balances  at  any  specified  time  placed 
in  two  seiarate  columns.  (See  illustration 
No.  3). 


and  expenses  incurred  but  not  yet  paid,  such 
as  interest  on  notes  payable  at  some  future 
date,  must  be  computed  and  the  proportionate 
amount  assigned  to  the  period  under  consid- 
eration and  recorded  on  the  books  in  order  to 
show  the  true  condition.  Such  items  are  called 
accruals.  That  part  of  prepaid  ex^nse  items, 
such  as  taxes  and  insurance  paid  in  advance 
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The  fact  that  the  two  columns  of  the  trial 
balance  add  up  to  the  same  amounts  is  not 
absolute  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  records. 
The  trial  balance  would  not  show  that  a  posting 
had  been  made  to  the  wrong  account,  or  that  a 
transaction  had  been  omitted,  or  that  the  wrong 
fibres  had  been  entered,  or  any  errors  of  prin- 
aple  in  the  classification  of  accounts.  It  simply 
shows  that  the  ledger  is  in  balance;  that  the 
debits  and  credits  of  the  original  entries  were 
equal  and  posted  to  the  proper  side  of  some 
ledger  account.  It  is  a  summary  of  the  ledger 
ana  forms  the  basis  for -the  various  financial 
statements  and  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
closing  the  books. 

Closing  the  Books.^ — The  process  of  ascer- 
taining the  total  amount  of  the  gains  or  losses 
during  a  given  period  and  of  determining  the 
condition  of  the  business,  that  is,  the  nature  of 
the  assets  and  liabilities  and  the  amount  of  the 
net  worth  at  the  end  of  the  period,  is  called 
closing  the  books.  Facts  affecting  some  of  the 
assets  and  the  amounts  of  some  of  the  liabilities 
have  not  bc^en  recorded  on  the  books  and  do  not 
appear  on  the  ledger.  For  example,  furniture 
and  fixtures  and  buildines  and  machinery,  etc, 
may  have  depreciated  and  their  former  or  book 
values  should  not  be  used  in  determiain^  the 
true  net  worth.  Entries  are  made  in  the  jour- 
nal allowing  for  depreciation  and  adjusting  the 
values  of  such  assets.  In  a  trading  business 
inventories  of  goods  unsold  must  be  made  and 
placed  on  the  books  by  journal  entries.  The 
inventories,  sales  and  purchases  accounts  are 
then  transferred  to  one  account,  called  the  trad- 
ing account,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  gross 
profit  on  trading.  Income  which  has  been 
earned  but  not  received  because  not  yet  due, 
sudi  as  interest  on  unmatured  notes  receivable^ 


properly  belonging  to  future  periods,  is  entered 
as  a  deferred  debit  item  or  deferred  asset.  In- 
come received  in  advance  is  similarly  treated 
as  a  deferred  credit  or  deferred  liability. 

.  After  the  adjusting  entries  have  been  made 
and  posted  to  the  ledger  the  dosmg  entries  are 
made.  Since  the  transactions  and  facts  which 
affect  the  net  worth  or  proprietorship  have  be«i 
recorded  under  various  nominal  accounts,  it  is 
necessary  to  combine  these  in  order  to  obtain 
the  net  mcrcase  or  decrease  in  the  proprietor's 
interest.  The  closing  entries  are  made  to  trans- 
fer or  close  out  to  a  temporary  account,  called 
the  profit  and  loss  account,  the  sundry  debit  and 
credit  balances  of  these  nominal  or  proprietor- 
ship accounts.  The  balance  of  this  profit  and 
loss  account  is  then  closed  into  the  proprietor's 
account. 

After  the  closing  entries  are  made,  another 
trial  balance,  the  proof  trial  balance,  is  drawn 
off  to  prove  the  final  equilibrium  of  the  ledger. 
Since  the  nominal  accounts  have  all  been  closed 
into  the  proprietor's  account,  the  proof  trial 
balance  contains  only  asset  and  liability  ac- 
counts and  the  net  worth.  And  since  the  net 
worth  was  obtained  independenthr  and  must 
equal  the  balance  of  the  assets  and  liaUlitics,  a 
check  on  the  records  is  furnished  which  is  uie 
fundamental  characteristic  of  double  entry. 

Balance  Sheet—  A  balance  sheet  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  assets,  liabiKties  and  net  worth  o£ 
a  business  at  a  specified  time,_  conipiled  frojn  a 
set  of  double  entry  books,  which  are  in  balance 
after  the  books  have  been  closed.  (See  illus- 
tration No,  4) .  It  is  the  final  expre^icm  of  the 
fundamental  equation  after  its  terms  have  hum 
affected  by  the  transactions  of  a  finanaal 
period.  In  content  it  do^  not.  differ  from  the 
proof  trial  balance.  The  diff«-aice  between  a 
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trial  balance  and  a  balance  sheet  is  that  a  trial 
balance  is  taken  from  the  ledger  before  the 
nominal  accounts  have  been  closed;  a  balance 
dieet  is  talKn  from  the  ledger  (^er  the  nom- 
inal accounts  have  been  dosed.  There  are  sev- 
eral standard  methods  of  arrangement  of  bal- 
ance sheets.  In  the  account  foim  (as  shown), 
one  method  is  to  list  the  assets  on  the  left,  m 
the  order  of  their  permanence,  fixed  assets, 
quick  or  current  assets  and  deferred  debit  items; 
the  liabilities  follow  a  similar  order  on  the_  ri^ht 
sid^  capital,  secured  liabilities,  current  liabili- 
ties, deferred  credit  items.  A  second  method 
is  almost  the  reverse  of  the  firs^  the  assets  and 
ItaUUties  running  from  the  most  current  to 


between  the  two  balance  sheets.  The  profit  and 
loss  statement  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
profit  and  loss  account,  which  is  a  summary 
account  in  the  seneral  ledger,  althous^  in  its 
more  primitive  form  it  may  be  constructed  from 
the  profit  and  loss  account  and  not  differ  mixh 
from  it  Usually  the  statement  is  prepared 
from  the  nominal  accounts.  Their  balances  are 
classified  and  arranged  so  as  to  distinguish  the 
various  sources  of  the  profits  and  income  and 
to  show  the  amount  and  nature  of  each  kind  of 
loss  or  expose.  The  profit  and  loss  statement 
may  be  exhibited  in  either  the  account  or  the 
*rei>ort  form*  and  is  often  divided  into  different 
sections,  as  manufacturing  section,  trading  sec- 
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the  most  permanent.  English  methods  of  ac- 
counting regard  the  balance  sheet  as  a  state- 
ment of  account  rendered  by  the  business  to  the 
proprietor  and  place  the  liabiHties  and  caiHta! 
on  the  left  with  the  assets  on  the  right. 

The  *report  form*  of  balance  sheet  consists 
of  a  list  of  Ae  assets,  usually  on  journal-ruled 
paper,  with  the  total  carried  into  the  second 
amount  column,  followed  by  a  list  of  the  liabili- 
ties, the  total  of  wludi  subtracted  from  the  total 
assets  gives  the  net  worth  at  the  bottom.  This 
form  is  becoming  popular  because^  more  easi^ 
undenood  hy  those  unfamiliar  with  accoants. 

A  Inlance  sheet  must  be  disdnguished  from 
a  statement  of  assets  and  liabiHties,  althou^ 
they  may  be  exactly  alike  in  form.  The  latter 
may  be  prepared  from  single  entry  or  any  rec- 
orcb  or  no  records  at  all,  while  a  balance  sheet 
can  be  prepared  only  from  a  set  of.  double  entry 
books. 

Profit  and  I^oss  Statement— The  profit 
and  loss  statement,  sometimes  called  income  or 
revenue  statement,  or  loss  and  gain  statement 
is  a  classified  and  detailed  arrangement  of  die 
income  and  profits  made  and  the  expenses  and 
losses  incurred  during  a  given  penod.  It  is 
of  equal  importance  and  a  necessary  supple- 
ment to  the  balance  sheet.  The  balance  sheet 
shows  the  statns  of  the  business  at  a  certain 
moment  of  time,  it  is  a  cross  section,  as  it 
were,  of  the  business  at  that  moment.  The 
IHofit  and  loss  statement,  on  die  other  hand, 
covers  a  whole  period  of  time  between  two 
successive  balance  Sheets.  It  shows  the  result 
of  all  the  factors  which  have  been  o|>eradng 
duric^  that  period  and  expluns  the  difference 
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tion,  administrative  section  and  profit  and  loss 
section.   (See  illustfation  No.  5). 

Single  Entry.— The  amplest  and  purest 
form  of  single  entry  booldcceidiig  has  for  its 
object  the  keeping  of  accounts  with  persons 
only ;  it  shows  now  much  is  doe  the  proprietor 
from  his  cnstomers  and  how  much  he  owes  his 
creditors.  The  books  kept  are  a  journal  (or 
daybook)  and  a  le^er.  The  journal  may  have 
only  one  money  cc^mn;  if  it  has  two  columns, 
the  left  hand  one  is  used  for  partial  amounts 
and  the  rig^t  hand  one  for  totals.  If  jgoods 
are  sold  on  acoount,  an  entry  is  made  m  die 
journal  det»tsng  die  customer  but  no  of^site 
entry  is  made.  When  die  customer  pays  his 
bill,  an  entrjr  is  made  crediting  his  account,  but 
no  account  is  debited.  Likewise,  when  goods 
are  bought  on  credit,  an  entry  is  made  creditii^ 
the  seller,  and  when  he  is  paid  his  account  is 
deUted  It  is  necessary  to  write  Dr.  or  Cr. 
after  each  entry  in  order  to  show  to  wUch  side 
of  die  corresponding  ledger  account  the  amount 
should  be  posted.  If  no  debit  or  credit  to  a 
personal  account  is  involved  In  a  transaction,  no 
entry  is  made  Hie  ledger  contains  only  ac- 
counts with  customers,  mowing  the  amounts 
due  from  them;  and  accotmts  with  creditors, 
showing  the  amounts  owed  to  them;  and 
usually  the  proprietor's  accounts,  showing  his 
investment  and  withdrawals.  No  property  or 
nominal  accounts  are  kept;  therefore,  no  trial 
tnlance  can  be  taken.  It  has  bcoi  said  that  in 
sii^e  entry  only  one  entry  is  made  for  any 
transaction,  while  in  double  entry  two  entries 
are  made  for  every  transaction.  It  would  be 
more  accurate  to  s^  that  single  entry  records 
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only  one  of  the  two  elements  or  occurrences  of 
a  transaction,  while  double  entiy  records  both 
of  them. 

Sometimes  a  record  of  all  the  transactions 
of  the  business  is  kept  in  diary  form  and  only 
those  entries  involving  accounts  with  persons 
are  posted  to  the  ledger.  Some  sets  of  single 
entry  books  include  a  cashbook.  Then  it  Be- 
gins, to  encroach  upon  double  entry  because 
both  sides  of  every  cash  transaction  are  record- 
ed. But  only  those  entries  in  the  cashbook  which 
involve  personal  accounts  are  posted  to  the 
ledger.  Other  sets  of  single  entry  books  in- 
clude sales  and  purchase  books  as  well  as  a 
cash  book  and  keep  in  the  ledger  some  property 
accounts  and  such  accounts  as  sales,  purchases, 
expenses,  etc.,  thus  more  closely  approadiing 
the  double  entnf  system.  Such  records 
truly  be  called  'incomplete  double  entry.' 

From  the  single  entry  ledger  it  is  impossible 
to  construct  a  Imlance  sheet  as  that  statement 
is  peculiar  to  double  entry.  But  a  statement  of 
assets  and  liabilities  can  be  made.  The  ledger 
furnishes  the  amount  of  the  accounts  receivable 
and  accounts  oayable ;  the  cash  book,  if  one  be 
kept  shows  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  or  in 
the  pank:  all  other  information  must  be  found 
outside  the  books. 

Since  the  single  entry  ledger  contains  no 
nominal  accounts,  the  only  way  to  ascertain 
the  profit  or  loss  is  to  find  the  difference  be- 
tween the  net  worth  as  determined  by  the  state- 
ment of  assets  and  liabilities  at  the  end  of  the 
period  and  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  period, 


taking  into  account  also  all  withdrawals  or  ad- 
ditions of  capital  which  may  have  taken  place 
during  the  period.  Since  the  profit  or  loss 
cannot  he  found  independently,  there  is  no 
cfaedc  on  the  correctness  of  the  amount 

The  disadvantage  of  single  entry  is  its  m- 
completeness  and  lack  of  dneck  on  the  accu- 
racy of  the  entries,  and  on  the  truth  of  the 
statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  and  profit  and 
loss ;  and  lack  of  sources  of  profit  and  loss  and 
of  cost  or  other  statistical  data.  However, 
single  entry  suffices  for  professional  men,  trus- 
tees, institutions  and  small  retail  firms  inter- 
ested principally  in  cash  receipts  and  payments 
and  personal  accounts  and  not  involved  in 
transactions  which  mig^t  produce  profit  or  loss 
from  many  various  causes. 

Hiitorical.— The  orinn  of  ,booldcse^ng  is 
obscure  and  difficult  to  determine.  There  ex- 
ist Babylonian  records  as  early  as  2600  ac 
written  on  small  slabs  of  clay  with  a  s^lus; 
and  Egyptian  records  written  on  papyrus  and 
pictures  of  scribes  writing  down  the  quantities 
of  grain  brought  into  and  removed  from  the 
government  storehouses.  But  these  are  mere 
narratives.  Money  values  were  not  recorded 
because  money  had  not  been  invented.  Neither 
could  the  effect  of  transactions  upon  the  busi- 
ness nor  Ac  financial  relations  of  one  business 
to  bnother  have  been  expressed.  The  earliest 
example  of  a  record  kept  in  three  columns, 
date,  explanation  and  amount,  is  in  the  Advo- 
cates' Library  at  Edinburgh  and  dated  1697. 
But  double  entiy  was  in  use  long  before  that 
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About  1494  a  book  was  published  in  Venice, 
entitled  ^Everything  about  Aritiunetic,  Geome- 
try and  Proportion/  and  contained  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  of  double  entry.  The 
authorship  of  this  book  has  been  variously  as- 
cribed to  Luca  Padolo,  Luca  dal  Borgo,  de 
Bergo  and  others,  all  Tuscan  friars.  The  ^y»- 
tem  had  probably  been  in  use  for  about  200 
years  at  that  time.  The  first  English  book  was 
published  in  1543  in  London  by  John  Gough  or 
Hugh  Oldcastle.  All  the  evidence  shows  that 
the  development  of  the  double  entry  system 
accompanied  the  rise  in  trade  of  the  Italian 
merdiants  of  Genoa,  Florence  and  Venice  dur- 
ing the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  On  this  ac- 
count it  is  sometimes  called  the  ItaBan  method. 

Modem  ImfrTOTemeitts  and  Mechanical 
Devices^  Althou^  ^e  essoitiat  principles  of 
bookkeeping  have  not  changed  since  the  theory 
was  first  developed,  the  practice  of  the  art  has 
been  modified  and  technical  methods  devised 
with  remarkable  rapidity  during  the  past  few 
years  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  routine 
drudgery  of  the  clerical  work  and  increaung 
the  speM  with  which  the  records  are  made  and 
the  results  obtained.  The  method  of  trans- 
ferring the  chronological  record  to  the  ledger 
was  one  of  the  first  moififications  made.  Not 
only  has  the  descriptive,  untechnical  memorial 
or  daj^ok  almost  entirely  disappeared,  but 
the  journal,  from  which  each  entry  is  posted  to. 
the  ledger,  is  now  generally  used  only  for  un- 
classified items  and  the  adjusting  and  dosing 
entries. 

lifony  books  of  first  entry  instead  of  otte 
are  employed  and  numerous  columns  are  pro- 
vided in  which  items  of  a  smaller  nature,  as, 
for  example,  cash,  <Uscounts  and  merdiandise 
are  placed  in  separate  columns.  The  totals  of 
these  columns,  not  the  individual  items,  are 
posted  to  the  ledger.  The  voucher  system, 
used  extensively  by  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions, rfulroads  and  governmental  departments, 
is  a  device  for  eliminatins  from  me  ledger 
many  accounts  with  indiviouals.  At  the  same 
time  the  special  columns  of  the  voudier  record 
make  possible  as  elaborate  a  classification  of 
expenditures  as  is  desired.  These  columnar 
records  decrease  the  labor  and  time  required 
in  the  preparation  of  detailed  statements  and 
facilitate  me  comparison  of  like  items  of  in- 
come and  expense  of  several  different  periods. 
Slip  systems  are  ofter.  employed,  especially  for 
sales  and  orders,  wlucfa  enable  a  faesiioile  du- 
plicate to  be  made  by  the  aid  of  a  carbon  sheet 
Postings  are  made  from  the  or^nal  slips 
which  may  be  sorted  out  in  any  convenient 
order  to  determine  the  total  sales  of  each  kind 
of  article  and  then  filed  away  for  reference. 

An  important  improvement  in  the  form  of 
the  ledger  has  been  the  substitution  of  cards  or 
loose  leaves  in  place  of  a  bound  book.  The 
advantages  of  this  are:  the  elimination  of  dead 
accounts',  die  ease  of  keeping  the  accounts  in 
alphabetical  order;  the  facihty  of  expanding 
with  a  growing  business,  and  of  employing 
many  clerks  to  do  the  work  simultaneously,  and 
the  ability  to  make  the  recbrd  with  a  type- 
writer or  ledger  posting  machine.  Some  per- 
sons are  prejudiced  against  cards  and  loose 
leaves  on  the  unsupported  ground  that  they 
make  fraud  more  ea^.  And  in  some  countries, 
as,  in  France,  the  law  does  not  attach  validity 
to  any  accoimts  not  kept  in  a  bound  book. 


The  medianical  improvements  and  devices 
include  various  kinds  of  machines  which  re- 
lieve the  bookkeeper  of  mathematical  calcula- 
tions and  render  inaccuracy  less  frequent  Cash 
sales  registers  not  only  record  eaui  sale  and 
furnish  a  receipt  to  every  customer  but  alao 
tot^  the  Sides  vdienever  desired.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  adding  machines  and  many 
others  wMch  do  ■  multiplying  and  diviAng  as 
well  as  adding  and  subtracting.  Card  and 
loose  leaf  ledffer  and  voucher  record  posting 
machines  consist  of  a  writing  and  adding  ma- 
chine mounted  on  tracks  so  that  it  may  be 
easily  moved  into  a  posititm  to  enter  the 
UKMints  in  the  proper  coltmms.  Order  writing 
and  biUinir  madiines  designed  for  the  reooru 
peculiar  to  each  kind  of  business  are  used  by 
nany  large  mail-order  and  retail  merdiandise 
houses,  banks,  railroads  and  manufacturing  cor- 
porations. The  mechanical  tabulator  used  by 
the  United  States  census  oflRce,  railroads  and 
insurance  companies  is  a  machine  which  classi- 
fies and  tabulates  statistics  by  means  of  cards 
with  holes  punched  in  diem.  The  position  of 
each  hole  varies  according  to  the  facts,  as  the 
number  and  ameant  of  the  poUcy,  the  a^  of  the 
insured,  term  of  the  insurance,  premium,  etc 
The  punched  cards  are  run  throng  the  machine 
and  by  means  of  an  electrical  connection  made 
whenever  a  hole  appears  the  cartte  arc  sorted, 
the  facts  tabulated  and  certain  computations 
made.   See  AooouNTUfa 

Gbokgb  M.  Brett, 
Dtfiartmeui  of  Political  Satnct,  College  of 
City  of  New  York. 

BOOKPLATE,  a  printed  or  engraved 
label,  usually  decorative,  placed  on  the  inside 
cover  of  a  book  as  the  owner's  symbol.  In  a 
certain  sense,  any  indiridualized  labd  is  ei^ 
titled  to  the  name;  but  as  usually  understood, 
the  term  is  restricted  to  those  with  some  spe- 
cial artistic  design,  which,  however,  may  range 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  elaborate  and 
ornate  composition.  The  elements  are  —  the 
owner's  name;  his  coat  of  arms  if  he  has  one, 
usualfy,  but  not  invariabhr;  allegorical  em- 
blems or  compositions;  landscape  designs; 
mottoes;  quotations,  etc   In  purpose  they  are 

{irobably  very  andent:  some  of  Ibe  nnall  tab- 
ets  found  in  Assyrian  libraries  are  intelligible 
only  as  book-plates,  and  they  are  accredited  to 
Japan  in  the  10th  century.  Our  modern 
book-plates,  however,  are  of  German  descent 
and  seem  to  have  been  nearly  rontemporaneous 
with  printing,  one  bdng  mentioned  as  of  the 
mid-l5th  ^ntury;  the  earliest  actually  known, 
however,  is  a  hand-colored  heraldic  wood-cut 
of  about  1480,  In  some  books  and  manuscripts 
presented  to  the  monastery  of  Buxheim,  Swa- 
bia.  The  earlier  ones  were  all  mere  indices 
of  ownership,  rough  wood-cuts  with  no  artistic 
design;  they  were  permanently  raised  into  the 
domain  of  an  art  by  the  great  Albrecht  Diircr 
(1471-1S28),  die  Mather  of  the  bo<dc-plate.* 
He  made  two  for  BiHbald  Pirddidmer,  prob- 
ably before  1503  —  one  a  mixture  of  aimorbl 
and  all^rical  elements  and  the  other  a  las^e 
bold  portrait  of  the  famous  Nuremberg  sena- 
tor; but  hb  earliest  dated  one  is  for  Hterony- 
mus  Ebner  of  the  same  city,  in  1516.  Several 
of_  the  great  German  artists  of  that  age  —  Hol- 
bein, Oanach,  Amman  and  others  —  designed 
booK-pIates;  indeed^  since  Dnrer's  time  the 
best  nave  not  disdained  tlus  branch  ofraft^nd 
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wealthy  collectors  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  costly  designs. 

The  idea  was  soon  adoi>ted  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  The  Frendi  wrouRht  with 
great  delicacy  and  heant^,  but  with  too  elabo- 
rate and  profuse  decoratuxi.  Hie  En^^ish  were 
very  late  in  adopting  the  fashion:  the  number 
of  examples  which  have  come  down  from  be- 
fore the  Restoration  is  smgularl^  few  and  the 
first  engraved  one  we  possess  is  that  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  father  of  the  chancellor,  dated 
1574;  though  an  old  folio  volume  from  Henry 
Vliri  librai7.  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
contains  an  elaborately  emblazoned  drawing 
which  fonned  the  book-plate  of  Cardinsd 
Wolsey.  with  his  arms,  supporters  and  car- 
dinal's hat  But  after  the  Restoration  they 
multiply  so  rapidly  that  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  wealthy  English  collector^  they 
far  outnumber  all  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
some  of  them  have  consider^le  historical  in- 
terest Pepys  had  several,  one  with  initials 
and  crossed  anchors  probably  as  earty  as  1668, 
one  wiUi  his  portrait  not  earlier  than  1685. 
Among  odier  English  names  hi^ily  prized  by 
book-plate  collectors  may  be  mentioned  Bishop 
Burnet,  William  Penn.  Robert  Harley,  Mat- 
thew Prior,  Lawrence  Sterne,  David  Garrick, 
Horace  Walpole,  John  Wilkes  and  Charles 
James  Fox.  Among  the  artists  who  have  en- 
graved them  are  William  Marshall  and  Robert 
White,  Hogarth,  Bartolozzi,  Bewick  and  Ver- 
tue.  Bewick  at  one  time  was  regularly  em- 
ployed in  their  production.  One  of  the  prettiest 
of  book-plates  is  that  desimed  in  1793  by  Agnes 
Berry  for  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Damer  and  eiigraved 
by  Francis  Legat. 

The  style  of  design,  naturally,  has  varied 
with  the  taste  of  the  age  and  is  no  mean  index 
of  its  characteristics.  The  chief  English  styles 
have  been  classified  by  Lord  de  Tabley.  the 
leading  modem  authon^,  as  follows:  Early 
English,  entirely  armorial  with  profuse  mant- 
ling and  large  full-rounded  curves  surround- 
ing three  and  often  four  sides  of  the  shield; 
Jacobean,  from  about  the  time  of  James  II  to 
1745.  with  a  heavy  carved  appearance,  an  even 
balance  of  proportions,  always  a  regular  out- 
line and  often  a'  carved  molding  around  it 
which  makes  a  massive  rectangular  frame -~  a 
dignified  and  reposeful  if  rather  formal  stjde. 
The  Chippendale  sncueded,  lighter  and  more 
graceful,  with  rich  curves  and  airy  scrolls,  the 
helmet  gone,  no  set  form  of  shield  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  careless  sprays  and  garlands,  etc. 
This  degenerated  with  poor  artists  into  an  in- 
congruous mass  of  overdone  and  rococo  orna- 
mentation, a  heap  of  all  the  unrelated  objects 
of  nature  and  art  and  the  most  artificial  frivoli- 
ties of  design,  portraits  and  castles  and  ruined 
abbeys,  Watteau  shn^erdesses  and  shepherds, 
hunbs  and  flragons,  dogs  and  ships,  etc.  About 
1770  came  hi  die  Ribbon  and  Wreath,  with  a 
studd  decorated  as  the  name  implies,  m«di 
simpler  and  more  tasteful. 

The  American  settlers  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury made  no  attempt  at  book-plates  of  their 
own  manufacture:  the  richer  colonists  looked 
to  England  for  everything,  especially  luxuries 
and  articles  of  culture,  and  the  others  had  no 
time  or  taste  for  superfluities.  Natural^ 
enough,  most  of  these  eai^  plates  belong  in  the 
southern  colonies,  where  man  was  more  of 
leisure  and  cultivation  of  tite  decorative  ude 


of  life;  but  for  the  same  reason,  their  more  in- 
timate connection  with  England  and  preference 
for  its  ways,  as  well  as  superior  taste,  they  con- 
tinued to  use  its  book-plates  almost  exclusively 
lon^  after  American  engravers  were  actively 
employed  upon  this  branch  of  work.  Very  few 
of  the  old  southern  plates  are  of  American  de- 
sign and  consequently  they  are  much  less  val- 
ued by  collectors  (except  for  the  owner's  sake, 
as  with  Washington's)  than  the  northern; 
though  the  latter  are  much  cruder  in  heraldry, 
design  and  execution.  The  earliest  dated  and 
signed  American  ^te  by  a  native  engraver  is 
that  of  Thomas  Dering,  engraved  in  1740  by 
Nathaniel  Hurd  of  Boston ;  the  next  is  of  John 
Burnet  (1754),  by  Henry  Dawkins.  who  set- 
tled in  1730-77,  the  best  of  our  early  eiqsnvers, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  earlier  one 
of  Hurd's  was  that  of  Edward  Augustus  Hol- 
yoke,  Philadelphia  and  later  in  New  York; 
then  comes  that  of  Benjamin  Greene  (1757), 
by  Hurd;  that  of  the  Albany  Society  Dbrary 
(1759).  Paul  Revere  also  en^graved  hodk- 
plates;  as  did  Amos  Doolittle  of  New  Haven, 
Peter  Maverick  of  New  York,  Alexander  An- 
derson of  New  York  (the  first  American  wood 
engraver,  sometimes  called  the  ^'American  Be- 
wick") and  others,  in  the  Northern  States,  es- 
pecially around  the  great  centres  like  Boston, 
New  Haven,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
They  worked  mainly  in  the  Chippendale  s^de 
'  till  It  ^ave  place  to  the  lUbbon  and  Wreath, 
and  originated  no  new  style. 

The  earliest  book-plates  were  of  large  size, 
as  if  made  specially  tor  folios;  but  a  smaller 
size  soon  became  general  and  was  used  for 
books  of  all  sizes.  Some  owners,  however,, 
have  used  different  plates  for  different  sizes; 
some  of  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell's  were 
of  gigantic  proportionsL 

The  collection  of  book-plates  is  a  very  mod- 
em amusement  but  has  risen  to  enormous 
proportions.  The  first  collector  known  was 
Dr.  Joseph  Jackson  Howard  and  his  collection 
numbered  over  100,000.  Sir  Augustus  Wollas- 
ton  Franks  of  London  had  one  of  some  200,- 
000,  which  he  left  to  the  British  Museum.  A 
(German  nobleman,  C^>unt  Karl  Emich  zu 
I^iningen-Westerburg,  had  also  an  exceedingly 
fine  one.  A  number  of  large  and  valuable  ones 
exist  in  the  United  States,  including  that  of 
the  Grolier  Qub,  which  gave  in  1894  the  first 
American  public  exhibition  of  them.  There  is 
a  cosmopolite  association  of  collectors  and 
connoisseurs,  the  Ex  Libris  Society  of  London 
,(1890).  which  from  1881-1908  issued  a  monthlv 
journal  Ex  Libris,  and  there  are  also  period- 
icals devoted  to  it  in  France,  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  The  American  Book-plate 
Society  was  founded  1  Feb.  1913.  There  are 
regular  'prices  current'  of  book-plates  among 
dealers  and  auction  sales  as  of  books.  The 
process-reproduction  of  drawings  has  some- 
what "cheapened*  the  book-plate,  but  notwith- 
standing this  the  expert  graver  is  in  good  de- 
mand. E.  D.  French  of  New  York.  K.  W.  F. 
Hopson  of  New  Haven  and  J.  W.  Spenceley 
of  Boston  in  the  United  States,  and  C  W. 
Sherbora  and  G.  W.  Eve  in  Ejigland,  are 
famed  for  their  designs.  The  intelligent 
stti^  of  them  is  based  on  the  work  of  the 
English  poet  John  Byrne  Leicester  Warren, 
afterward  Lord  de  Tabley  (1835-95),  who 
published,  m  1880^  his  (Quide^  the  Study  of 
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Boc^-Plates,*  which  has  no  rival  and  whose 
classifications  are  universally  accepted. 

BibUognphy.>— Special  works  are,  among 
others,  C  D.  Allen.  'American  Book-Plates' 
(New  York  1S94);  Castle.  <£nKUsfa  Book- 
Plates'  (London  1892) ;  Fincham,  «The  Artists 
and  Engraven  of  British  and  American  Book- 
Plates'  (ib.  1897)  ;  Guisard.  'Nouvel  armorial 
du  bibUqphile'  (Pans  1890) ;  Hamilton, 
'French  Book-Plates>  (London  189Z) ;  and 
<r>atcd  Book-Plates>  (ib.  1896) ;  Hardy,  *Book- 
Plates>  (ib.  1893) ;  I^bouchere,  ^Ladies'  Book- 
Plates*  (id.  1895);  Poulet-Malassis,  *Les  Ex 
Libris  fran^ais^  (Paris  1875):  Stone^  *  Women 
Designers  of  Boolt-PIates>  (New  York  19(S)  : 
Wemecke,  <TAe  detitsdien  BfldhcRddien' 
(Berlin  1890). 

BOOKS.  Censorship  of.  Unless  we  con- 
sider the  burning  of  condemned  InmIcs  under 
the  Roman  enqMrcH-s  as  a  censorship  the  es- 
tabUshmcot  of  this  institution  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  popes;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  would  have  spnmg  up  in  a  thousaxid 
other  places  even  if  it  had  not  existed  in  their 
dominions.  Soon  after  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, the  popes  perceived  the  influence  which 
this  art  exerted  over  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge. It  was  besides  doubly  dangerous  at  a 
time  when  the  authority  of  the  Church  bad 
been  assailed,  and  was  shalung  under  the  load 
of  its  abuses.  They  endeavored  therefore  to 
prohibit  first  the  .reading,  and  secondly  Ihe 
printing,  of  certain  literary  works.  ThCT  en- 
forced the  ancient  decrees  of  the  Cnurch 
against  the  reading  of  heretickl  books,  and  in- 
troduced an  ecclesiastical  superintendency  of 
the  press  in  14!^  and  1496^  more  completeQr  es- 
tablished try  a  bull  of  Leo  X  ,in  1515.  In  this 
the  bishops  and  inquisitors  were  required  to  ex- 
anune  all  works  before  th^  were  printed,  and 
thus  to  prevent  the  publication  of  heretical 
opinions.  They  went  still  farther:  as  this  papal 
decree  could  not  be  carried  into  execution  in 
all  countries  on  account  of  the  Reformation, 
tbey  prepared  an  index  of  books  which  nobody 
was  allowed  to  read  under  penalty  of  the  oen- 
snrc  of  the  Church.  This  Index  was  com- 
menced  by  U>e  Council  of  Trent  in  the  fourth 
session  of  which  (1546)  the  decree  of  the  cen- 
sorship was  renewed ;  but  it  was  not  exectited, 
and  was  finally  left  to  the  popes  (25th  sesdon 
of  1563),  by  whom  several  such  'Indices  Li- 
brorum  Prohibtonim*  have  been  published 
Works  of  an  estaUished  character,  which  could 
not  well  be  prohibited,  it  was  determined  to 
expuigate.  llie  Duke  of  Alva  caused  such  an 
'Index  Expurgatorius*  to  be  prepared  in  the 
Netherlands;  another  was  drawn  up  at  Rome 
in  1607;  but  there  are  serious  difficulties  in  ex- 
pur^ting  books.  The  papal  ^vemment  still 
continues  the  policy  of  prohibiting  to  the  faith- 
ful the  reading  of  works  deemed  dangerous, 
and  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  has  still 
its  place  and  functions  at  Rome. 

In  (jermany  the  poUtico-theoloncal  rantro- 
versies  gave  the  first  occasion  for  uie  faitrodtK- 
tion  of  this  institution,  as  thty  were  carried 
on  widi  die  greatest  ^lence  on  both  sides. 
The  decree  of  the  (krman  Diet  in  1524  pro* 
hibited  them.  By  the  Diet  of  1530  a  more  severe 
superintendence  of  the  press  was  established; 
awl  this  was  confirmed  later  laws  of  the 
empire  m  1541.  1548|  1567  and  1577,  etc.  It  VM 


also  provided  by  the  Peace  o£  Westphalia,  1648 
(Osnabr.  Instr.  cap.  v,  sec.  50),  that  the  states 
should  not  suffer  attacks  on  rel^pous  parties. 
From  that  time  tke  cn^erors  have  promised,  in 
thdr  dective  caintnlattoas,  to  watdi  strictly 
over  the  fulfilment  of  this  article.  In  the  capit- 
ulations of  the  Emperor  Leopold  II,  1790,  and 
of  the  Emperor  Francis  II,  it  was  further  ad- 
ded (art  vi,  sec.  8),  ^that  no  work  should  be 
printed  which  conld  not  be  reconciled  with 
the  symbolical  bodes  of  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  and  with  good  morals,  or  which 
mi^t  produce  the  ruin  of  the  existing  consti- 
tution, or  the  disturi)ance  of  public  poKe.*  It 
was,  however,  not  difficult  in  most  Protestant 
countries  for  individual  authors  or  hterary 
journals  to  obtain  an  exenoption  from  the  cen- 
sorship; and  many  institutions,  academies,  uni- 
versities, etc.,  were  privileged  in  this  way  as  far 
as  concerned  their  reguur  professors.  The 
goremments  sometimes  protected  their  subjects 
with  great  energy;  as  for  instance  that  of 
Hanover,  in  the  case  of  Putter  and  Schloezer. 
Onaorship  was  first  abolished  in  England.  It 
was  formerly  exercised  by  the  well-known 
Star  (3iamber,  and,  after  the  abolition  of  this 
court  in  1641,  by  die  Parliament  In  1662  it 
was  related  hy  a  particular  statute,  but  only 
for  a  certain  number  of  years.  This  statute 
was  renewed  in  1679,  and  again  in  1692  for  two 
years  more.  In  1694  the  right  of  the  Crown 
to  render  the  printing  of  writings,  journals, 
etc.,  dependent  on  its  permission, —  that  is,  the 
censorship,— ceased  entirely.  In  Holland,  and 
even  in  l»e  Austrian  Netherlands,  a  great  lib- 
er^, if  not  an  entire  freedom  of  tne  press,  pre- 
vailed. All  that  was  not  permitted  to  be 
printed- in  France  appeared  in  the  Netherlands 
or  in  Switzerland,  at  Lausanne  and  (xeneva,  to 
great  advantage  of  the  Dutdb  and  Swiss 
book-trade. 

In  Sweden,  by  an  edict  of  1766,  and  accord- 
ingly under  tne  aristocratical  constitution,  the 
aboiitifm  of  the  censorship  was  ordered;  yet 
(sustavus  III.  personally  a  friend  of  the  libtf^ 
of  the  press,  was  ot^^eA  to  retain  the  censor- 
ship, and  even  to  execute  it  with  severity;  dur- 
ing the  aristocratical  machinations  which  dis- 
turbed his  reign,  and  which  were  but  imper- 
fectly counteracted  in  the  Revolution  of  1/71. 
(austavus  IV  issued  an  edict  soon  after  he  as- 
cended the  throne,  by  which  the  censorship  was 
retained  only  in  matters  of  religion,  and  was 
adrainisterea  by  the  consistories.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  permanent ;  at  first  penalties  were 
enacted,  and  in  18Q2  the  censorship  was  entirely 
re-established  committed  to  the  chancellor  of 
the  court  and  executed  with  severity.  French 
and  German  books  were  prohibited.  King 
Charles  XIII  immediately  after  his  ascension 
to  the  throne  abolished  it  entirely  by  a  pro- 
visional order  of  12  April  1809,  which  was 
confirmed  as  an  article  of  the  constitution  (sec 
86)  6  June  1809.  In  Denmark,  by  a  rojral  re- 
script of  14  Sept  1770  (under  the  minister 
Struensee^,  the  censorship  was  wholly  abol- 
ished ;  neither  has  it  been  restored,  tho^  the 
laws  by  which  the  liberty  of  the  press  has  been 
regulated  have  been  dtanging,  and  have  some- 
times been  very  oppressive.  In  France  the  cen- 
sorship, which  had  belonged  to  the  department 
of  the  dianodlor  and  been  administered  by  royal 
censors  was  annibihted  fay  the  Revolntioos.  All  , 
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the  ccoistittttioiUi  from  1791  to  the  Charte  Om- 
stitntionelle  in  1814,  declare  the  liberty  of  the 
press  one  of  the  fundamental  laws.  During  the 
republic  there  was  no  censorship,  but  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunals  took  its  place.  Napoleon  re- 
stored it  in  another  form  by  the  decree  o£  5 
Feb.  1810  (Direction  de  I'lmprimerie).  Since 
the  Restoration  it  has  also  undergone  various 
changes.  Books  of  more  than  20  Atets  have 
always  remained  free,  but  At  censorship  has 
been  exercised  over  pamiMets  and  joumab 
at  different  periods.  Under  the  government  of 
Uie  Emperor  Na^leon  III  the  censorship  was 
re-established  witib  new  penalties  and  is  still 
maintained. 

In  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  the  cen- 
sorship was  aDolished  by  a  fundamental  statute 
of  24  Aug.  1815  (art.  ccxxvi),  and  this  statute 
is  still  in  force  in  the  kingdom  of  Holland.  By 
art  xviii  of  the  constitution  of  Belgitmi,  1831, 
it  is  declared  that  the  press  is  free  and  diat 
no  censorship  can  ever  be  established.  In  the 
Gennan  states  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
much  restrained  till  1806.  the  state-attorney 
having  till  then  had  control  over  it  After  1814 
several  states  abolished  the  censorship,  though 
with  very  different  provisions  as  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  authors,  printers  and  bookscUers. 
In  accordance  with  the  unhappy  decrees  of 
Carlsbad,  1819,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Ger- 
man Diet  of  20  SMt  1819,  the  censonhip  in  all 
the  states  of  die  (verman  confederation  became 
one  of  the  conditions  of  union,  but  only  widi 
regard  to  books  of  less  than  20  sheets  and  jour- 
nals. These  laws  were  repealed  in  1849,  but 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  were  gradually 
introduced,  although  in  a  modified  form,  and  in 
this  form  they  still  exist  in  most  of  the  separate 
(jerman  states  as  well  as  in  the  emfure.  In 
Russia  and  Austria  there  is  naturally  a  despotic 
censorship.  In  the  United  States  of  America 
a  censonuiip  has  never  existed,  dioug^  a  power 
somewhat  aldn  to  censorship  is  vested  in  the 
Post  Office  authorities,  based  on  the  statutory 
oclusion  from  the  mails  of  all  gambtioib  fraudr 
ulent  and  obscene  publications. 

Besides  the  differoit  degrees  of  severity 
with  which  the  censorship  is  exercised  in  differ- 
ent countries^  it  may  be  divided  into  different 
kinds,  according  to  the  field  which  It  embraces : 
(1)  A  general  censorship  of  the  book  trade  and 
of  the  press,  under  wudi  even  foreiffn  books 
cannot  be  sold  without  the  consent  of  the  cen- 
sors, exists  in  Russia,  Atistria,  Spain,  etc 
(Austria  has,  in  the  censorship  ot  foreign 
books,  four  formulas:  (a)  admittitur,  enttrehr 
free;  (b)  tnmseat,  free  but  without  public  ad- 
vertisements for  sale;  (c)  ergo  sehedam,  to  be 
sold  only  to  public  officers  and  literary  men  on 
the  delivery  of  a  receipt;  (d)  damnatur^  en- 
tirely forbidden).  (2)  A  general  censorship  of 
the  press,  extendii^  only  to  books  printed  in 
the  country,  exists  in  Prussia  (edict  of  19 
Sept.  1788;  order  of  die  cabinet  of  28  Dec. 
ISU;  law  of  12  May  1851).  (3)  A  limited 
censorship,  only  over  works  of  less  than  20 
sheets  and  journals,  is  at  present  the  law  in  the 
states  of  the  German  empire,  but  these  old  laws 
have  for  many  years  remained  a  dead  letter, 
no  publisher  being  ever  required  to  ^present  a 
woric  for  inspection  before  publication,  as  is 
rigidly  demanded  in  Rus»a.  Since  the  out- 
brak  of  the  war  spedal  restrictions  on  printed 


matter  have  been  estabtiahed  in  (^emany  and. 
Austria,  applyins  e^ecially  to  periodical  liter- 
ature. See  DSAMA,  Cbnsobship  of;  Motion 
PicrusBs,  Censouhip  of;  Pkbbs,  Luumr  or 
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BOOLAK,  or  BOULAK,  a  suburb  of 
Cairo.  See  Bulak. 

BOOLE,  George,  English  mathematician 
and  logician:  b.  Lincoln,  2  Nov.  1815;  d.  Cork, 
8  Dec.  1864.  Educated  in  his  native  place,  he 
opened  a  school  in  his  20th  year  and  1^  private 
stud^r  gained  such  proficiency  in  mathematics 
that  in  1849  he  was  appointed  to  the  mathemat- 
ical chair  In  Queen's  College,  Cork  where  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  spent.  In  mathematics  he 
wrote  on  ^Differential  Equations*;  ^(kneral 
Method  in  Analysis* ;  ^Tne  Cx>mparison  of 
Transcendents,*  ete.  In  lo«c  he  wrote  *An 
Investigation  of  the  Laws  of  Thought*  (1854), 
an  amplified  edition  of  his  earlier  'Mathemat- 
ical Analysis  of  Logic*  (1847),  a  profound  and 
original  work,  in  which  a  symbolic  langua^ 
and  notation  were  employed  in  r^rd  to  logi- 
cal processes. 

BOOM,  in-  fortification,  and  in  marine  de- 
fenses, a  strong  chain  or  cable  stretched  across 
the  mouth  of  a  river  or  harbor  to  prevent  the 
enemy's  ships  from  entering,  and  having  a 
number  of  poles,  bars,  etc.,  fastened  to  it, 
whence  the  name,  as,  to  cut  or  burst  the  boom. 
It  often  denotes  a  long  pole  employed  to  extend 
the  sails  of  a  ship,  as  the  main  boom,  jib  boom, 
etc  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  pole  set  up 
as  a  sea  mark  to  point  out  the  channel  to  sea- 
men when  navigating  in  shallows.  The  word 
also  deswnates  a  hollow,  roaring  sound,  as  the 
boom  of  a  cannon,  the  reverberating  cry  of 
the  bittern.  In  recent  ^ears  it  is  often  used  to 
denote  a  sudden  rise  in  the  market  value  of 
real  esute,  stodcs  or  commodities ;  an  enthusi- 
astic popular  movement  in  favor  of  any  person, 
cause  or  thing,  as  a  real  estate  boom,  a  political 
boom,  a  boom  in  sugar. 

BOOMBRANG,  a  weapon  peculiar  to  the 
aboriginal  natives  of  Austratia,  used  as  a  mis- 
sile. It  is  made  from  hard  wood  in  the  green 
state  and  is  from  two  to  four  feet  long,  formed 
to  a  curve  which  may  vary  from  an  arc  of  20 
degrees  to  one  of  90  degrees,  or  there  may  be  a 
distinct  angular  bend  in  the  arc.  The  width  of 
the  boomerang  is  from  two  and  one-half  to 
three  inches,  and  its  thidaiess  about  three- 
fourths  incJi  or  less.  The  edges  are  finished 
sharp;  one  surface  is  flat  and  uie  other  convex, 
the  greatest  thickness  being  at  one-third  of  the 
width  back  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  curve. 
The  ends  or  "wings*  are  warped  over  a  bed 
of  hot  coals,  and  upon  the  degree  and  twist  of 
this  warping  depends  the  figure  of  flight  which 
the  boomerai^  will  describe  when  thrown. 
During  the  perfecting  of  the  instrument  many 
experimental  fUghts  are  tried.  The  ends  are 
not  warped  symmetrically,  one  end  bung  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  hand,  and  the  boomerang 
cannot  be  thrown  by  the  other  end.  All  efforts 
by  the  most  skilful  mechanks  to  Imitate  the 
boomerang  have  failed.  Boomerangs  are  of 
different  Innds,  some  being  used  in  war,  others 
in  the  chase,  others  for  amusement.  One  form 
can  be  hurled  so  as  to  turn  while  in  the  air  and 
come  back  almost  to  the  place  whence  it  was 
thrown.   It  is  this  peculiarity  that  has  made 
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the  boomenmg  so  famous,  though  the  returning 
boomerane  is  used  chiefly  for  amusement  and 
rarely  to  oring  down  birds.  In  throwing,  the 
weapon  is  grasped  by  one  end,  and,  being  held 
in-  a  vertical  position,  the  concave  side  of  the 
arc  forward,  ts  hurled  somewhat  to  the  ri^ht 
of  the  thrower,  being  ^ven  a  revolving  motion 
at  the  same  time.  For  a  distance  of  perhaps 
50  yards  it  travels  a  straight  course:  then,  in- 
clining with  the  top  over  toward  tne  left,  it 
takes  a  horizontal  position  and  moves  obliquely 
upward  into  the  air.  After  a  time  it  curves 
round,  and  if  he  so  intends,  comes  back 
close  to  the  thrower.  It  may  move  for  a 
considerable  distance  at  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  ground  and  then  suddenly  rise  verti- 
cally upward  with  great  velocity.  The  pecu- 
liarly irregular  character  of  its  pa&  through 
the  air  and  the  rapid  change  in  its  direction 
of  movement  render  it  a  very  efficient  weapon 
for  killing  Urds.  There  is  also  a  special  boom- 
erang for  killine  birds  capaUe  of  being 
thrown  in  a  straignt  course  of  200  yards.  The 
Aastnilian  natives  often  throw  the  boomerang 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  it  to  strike  the  ground 
about  30  feet  off;  this  is  said  to  impart  in- 
creased velocity,  and  the  weapon  may  even  hit 
the  ground  a  second  time  and  rebound  into  the 
air.  The  war  boomerang  is  larger  ;md  heavier 
tlun  that  used  in  htmting  and  r^tiires  a  strong 
man  to  tiirow  it  effectiveb^.  It  is  warped  dif- 
ferently from  the  sport  boomerang,  travels  a 
perfectly  straight  course  at  great  speed  and  at 
500  feet  can  break  a  man's  arm  or  even  in6fct 
a  fatal  body  wound.  Weapons  similar  to  the 
boomerang,  or  kiley,  as  the  Australians  also 
call  it,  but  lacking  me  proper^  of  returning, 
have  been  and  still  are  used  by  other  races, 
notably  the  ancient  Eg^^ans  and  the  modem 
Abyssmians^  and  also  m  southern  India.  The 
HoiN  tribe  m  Arizona  have  a  similar  weapon. 
Sir  Samuel  Baker,  describes  the  latter  as  about 
two  feet  long  and  made  of  a  piece  of  flat  hard- 
wood, whose  end  turns  at  an  angle  of  30  de- 
grees. Various  derivations  of  the  word  have 
been  suggested,  one  connecting  it  with  a  root 
meaning  strike  or  Idll  and  another  with  the 
native  word  for  wind. 

BOONE,  Daniel,  American  pioneer :  h. 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  11  Feb.  1735;  d.  26  Sept. 
18^.  He  was  one  of  11  children.  His  father 
emigrated  from  England  and  when  Daniel  was 
very  young  removed  with  his  family  from 
Bucks  into  Berks  County,  not  far  from  Read- 
ing, tfien  a  frontier  settlement  exposed  to  In- 
dian assaults.  It  abounded  with  game,  and  thus 
Daniel  became  accustomed  to  a  life  in  the 
woods  and  formed  an  intense  love  for  unculti- 
vated nature.  His  education  was  confined  to  a 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
When  he  was  about  18  his  father  removed  to 
North  ^  Carolina  and  settled  on  the  Yadldn. 
Here,  in  1755,  Daniel  married  Rebecca  Biyan 
and  tor  some  years  followed  the  occupation  of 
a  farmer,  but  about  1761  his  passion  for  hunt- 
ing led  nim,  with  a  company  of  explorers, 
along  the  wilderness  at  the  head-waters  of  the 
Tennessee  River.  In  1764  he  joined  another 
company  of  hunters  on  the  Rock  Castle,  a 
branch  of  the  Cumberland  River.  He  had  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  life  in  North  Carolina. 
The  customs  of  the  colony  were  becoming  lux- 
urious, the  rich  were  exempt  from  the  neces- 
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si^  of  labor  and  the  people  were  much  op- - 
pressed  by  taxes.  Boone  imbibed  a  chrome 
hatred  of  law  forms  which  lasted  through  life, 
and  bis  neglect  of  these,  in  securing  his  titles 
to  land,  reduced  him  to  poverty  on  more  than' 
one  occasion. 

In  1767  a  backwoodsman  named  John  Fin- 
ley  made  an  excursion  farther  west  than  had 
before  been  attempted  and  returned  with  glow- 
ing accounts  of  the  border  region  of  Kentucky, 
which  he  represented  as  a  hunter's  para<tise. 
Boone  headed  a  party  of  six  for  its  explora-. 
tion,  leaving  his  Vadlan  home  1  May  1^9.  On 
7  June,  in  the  same  year,  they  readied  an  ele-' 
vaUon  from  which  they  beheld  the  whole  re^on 
watered  by  the  KentucJ^  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. At  this  point  on  the  waters  of  the  Red' 
River,  a  branch  of  the  Kentucl^^  and  supposed 
to  be  within  the  present  limits  of  Moi^:an 
County,  they  halted  and  hunted  until  Decem- 
ber without  seeing  a  single  Indian,  although 
they  were  continually  on  the  alert  for  them. 
They  then  separated*  into  jnrties,  Boone  and  a 
man  named  Stewart  keejnng  company,  and  on 
22  December  these  two  were  surpnsed  and 
captured  by  Indians,  who  robbed  them  and  kept 
them  prisoners  for  seven  days,  when  they  man- 
aged to  make  good  their  escape.  Early  next 
month  Boone  and  Stewart  were  gratified  by 
the  arrival  in  the  wilderness  of  Daniel's 
younger  brother  Squire  ^and  another  hunter 
from  North  Carolina,  bringing  tidings  of  the 
family  at  home  and  a  muw-needcd  supply  of 
powder  and  lead.  Soon  after  this  event  Stew- 
art and  Boone  were  again  attadced  by  Indians. 
Boone  escaped  but  his  companion  was  shot  and 
scalped,  and  the  man  who  came  with  Squire 
having  perished  in  the  woods,  the  two  brothers 
were  left  alone  together.  On  1  May  it  was 
decided  that  Squire  should  return  for  supplies, 
while  Daniel  remained  to  take  care  of  ana  in- 
crease the  store  of  peltrjr.  They  parted,  and 
untU  27  July,  when  Squire  returned,  Daniel 
remained  in  utter  solitude,  without  bread,  salt 
or  sugar.  The  brothers  then  continued  their 
explorations  over  other  parts  of  Kentucky  until 
March  1771,  when,  takmg  as  much  peltry  as 
their  horses  could  carry,  they  returned  to  their 
families  on  the  Yadldn,  Daniel  having  been 
absent  about  two  years,  during  which-  time  he 
had  seen  no  human  beings  but  his  hunting 
companions  and  the  hostile  Indians.  He  was 
now  anxious  to  remove  to  Kentucky,  and  al- 
though his  wife  and  children  were  easily  per-, 
suaded  to  do  so,  two  years  elapsed  before  he 
could  make  the  necessaiy  arrangements.  He 
sold  his  farm,  and  on  25  Sept.  1773,  the  two 
brothers,  with  their  families,  set  out  for  Ken- 
tucky. At  Powell's  Valley,  through  which  their 
route  lay,  they  were  joined  by  five  families  and 
40  men  well  armed,  btit  on  approaching  Cum- 
berland Gap,  near  the  junction  of  Virgima, 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  they  were  attacked  by 
Indians  and  were  forced  to  retreat  40  miles  to 
Qinch  River,  leaving  six  of  their  party  slain, 
among  whom  was  Boone's  eldest  son,  James. 
The  emigrants  were  much  disheartened  and 
Boone  remained  at  Clinch  River  until  June 
1774,  when  Governor  Dunraore  sent  him  a  mes- 
sage to  proceed  to  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky 
and  conduct  thence  a  party  of  surveyors  who 
were  believed  to  be  in  danger  from  the  Zn- 
(Cans.  This  undertaking  was  successful,  but  no 
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incidents  oi  it  have  Men  preserved  excepting 
that  Boone  was  absent  62  days,  in  whidi  he 
traveled  on  foot  800  miles.  While  he  was  gone 
to  Kentucky  the  Shawnees  and  other  Indians 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  River  became  hostile. 
Boone  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  three 
conti^ous  garrisons,  with  the  commission  of 
captain,  and,  having  fought  several  battles  and 
defeated  the  Indians,  he  returned  to  his  fam- 
ily on  Clinch  River  and  spent  the  next  winter 
in  bunting.  He  was  shortly  after  employed  by 
die  Trannrlvania  Compai^,  established  to  pur- 
chase lands  in  Kentucfy,  to  explore,  mark  and 
open  a  road  from  settlements  on  the  Holston 
to  the  Kentud^  River.  In  the  face  of  great 
dangers  this  was  accomplished,  and  on  1  April 
I775j  a  site  having  been  selected  on  the  bank  of 
the  Kentuclw  River,  the  party  erected  a  stock- 
ade fort  and  called  it  Boonesborough.  Boone 
soon  removed  bis  family  to  the  new  settlement, 
his  wife  and  dau^ters  being  the  first  white 
women  that  ever  stood  on  me  batiks  of  Uie 
Kentucl^.  The  winter  and  spring  of  1776  wore 
aw^  without  any  particular  incident,  as  the 
Indians,  though  by  no  means  friendly,  made  no 
direct  attack.  On  14  July  a  dau^ter  of  Boone 
and  two  female  companions  were  captured  by 
a  party  of  Indians,  but  next  morning  Boone 
and  his  conmanions  followed  the  trail  and  sur- 
prised the  Indians  so  suddenly  that  they  had 
not  time  to  murder  their  captives  and  the  three 

S'rls  were  restored  to  their  families.  During 
e  whole  of  1777  Boone  was  employed  with 
his  command  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the 
Indians,  who  were  incited  to  the  most  sav^es 
deeds  of  cruelty  by  the  British  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.  His  services,  were  of  incal- 
culable advantage  to  the  new  settlements.  On 
1  Jan.  1778,  the  people  suffering  greatly  for 
want  of  salt,  he  headed  a  party  for  die  lower 
Blue  Licks  to  manufacture  it,  and  on  7  Feb- 
ruary, while  at  some  distance  from  the  camp, 
he  was  surprised  and  made  prisoner  by  a  par^ 
of  100  Indians.  Again  in  this  instance  his  con- 
summate knowledge  of  the  red  man's  charac- 
ter saved  him  and  his  friends.  He  ingratiated 
himself  in  their  regard  and  obtained  favorable 
terms  for  his  party  at  the  Licks,  who  became 
prisoners  of  war  under  the  promise  of  good 
treatment.  He  knew  that  the  Indians  would 
march  to  attack  Boonesborough  and  that  if  he 
and  his  jwrty  resisted  they  would  all  be  mur- 
dered and  those  at  the  fort  massacred,  as  no 
warning  could  reach  them.  He  was  conducted 
to  old  Chillicothe  and  thence  to  Detroit  where 
he  was  Idndly  received  by  the  English  com- 
mander, Governor  Hamilton.  In  order  to  baf- 
fle his  captors  he  pretended  to  be  very  much 
pleased  with  his  mode  of  life  among  the  In- 
dians, went  through  the  form  of  adoption  by 
them,  having  his  hair  pulled  out  excepting  the 
scalp-lock,  'liis  white  blood  washed  out*  in  the 
river  and  his  face  painted.  On  16  June  he  went 
out  to  hunt  and,  when  out  of  view,  started  di- 
rect for  Boonesborough  more  than  160  miles 
distant,  which  he  traveled  in  less^  than  five 
days.  He  reached  Boonesborough  in  time  to 
warn  the  garrison.  All  supposed  him  dead,  and 
his  wife,  under  that  impression,  had  returned 
with  her  children  to  North  Carolina.  The  fort 
was  at  once  put  in  complete  order  for  defense, 
ai)d  on  8  August  it  was  besi^ed  by  444  In- 
dians, ted  by  Captain  Duquesne  andTlI  other 


Canadians,  having  French  and  British  colors. 
Summoned  to  surrender,  Boone  replied  with 
defiance,  and  after  a  savage  attack  upon  Ae 
fort  the  assailants,  six  times  greater  in  number 
than  the  garrison,  raised  the  siege,  leaving  37 
of  their  party  killed  and  many  more  wounded. 
Boone  was  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major. 
In  1778  he  went  to  North  Carolina  to  see  his 
family.  The  next  year,  having  invested  nearly 
all  his  little  property  in  paper  money  to  buy 
land  warrants,  and  having,  besides  his  own, 
large  sums  of  money  to  invest  for  other  people, 
he  was  robbed  of  the  whole,  about  $20,000,  on 
his  way  from  Kentucky  to  Ridimond,  where 
the  court  of  commissioners  was  held  to  decide 
on  Kentucky  land  claims.  In  1780  he  returned 
with  his  family  to  Boonesborough,  and  in  Octo- 
ber of  that  year  his  brother,  on  a  hunting  ex- 
cursion with  him,  was  killed  and  scalped  by 
the  Indians  and  Boone  himself  narrow^  es- 
caped. The  Indians  being  exceedingly  trouble- 
some, a  la^e  ^arty  of  militia  was  formed  to 
follow  and  punish  them,  who,  against  Boon^s 
OHiasel,  stinered  themselves  to  be  drawn  into 
an  ambuscade,  and  the  disastrous  battle  of  the 
Blue  Licks  followed,  in  which  Boone  lost  an- 
other son  and  had  a  brother  wounded.  At  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  Colonel  Boone 
returned  to  the  quiet  Ufe  of  his  farm  and  to 
his  passion  for  hunting  In  1792  Kentucky  was 
admitted  into  the  Umon  as  a  sovereign  State 
and  as  courts  of  justice  were  established,  liti- 
gation in  regard  to  land  titles  commenced  and 
was  finally  carried  to  great  lei^ths.  From  de- 
fective tides.  Boone,  widi  hundreds  of  others, 
lost  the  lands  he  possessed,  widi  thur  valuable 
improvements,  and  thus  after  the  vigor  of  his 
life  was  spent  he  found  himself  without  a  sin- 
gle acre  of  the  vast  domain  he  Iiad  e]q)lored 
and  fou^t  to  defend  from  savage  invaders- 
Disgusted  with  his  treatment,  he  resolved  to 
abandon  Kentucky  and  move  to  the  Far  West, 
which  he  did  in  1795.  He  settled  first  on  the 
Femme  Osag&  about  45  miles  west  of  Saint 
Louis,  where  he  renuuned  until  1804;  he  then 
removed  to  die  home  of  his  youngest  son  until 
1810  and  finally  went  to  live  with  his  son-in- 
law,  Flanders  Callaway.  As  the  country  at  the 
time  of  his  removal  was  under  the  dominion 
of  Spain,  on  11  Juh^  1800,  he  was  appointed 
commandant  of  the  Femme  Osage  district;  and 
as  his  fame  had  preceded  him,  1,000  arpents, 
or  about  850  acres,  of  choice  land  were  mariced 
out  on  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri  River 
and  given  to  hhn  for  his  official  services.  This 
princely  estate  he  also  subsequently  lost  because 
he  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  New 
Orleans  to  complete  his  title  before  the  imme- 
diate representative  of  the  Spanish  Crown. 
Having  left  Kentucky  in  debt,  he  was  much 
troubled  for  a  while  by  ill  success  in  hunting; 
but  at  length  he  obtained  a  valuable  store  of 
peltry,  turned  it  into  cash,  went  to  Kentudgr, 
without  book  account^  paid  every  one  what  was 
demanded  and  on  his  return  to  ui>per  Loui- 
siana with  but  half  a  dollar  left,  said  that  he 
was  ready  to  die  content.  In  1812  he  petitioned 
Congress  to  confirm  the  title  to  his  claim  of 
1,000  arpents  of  land,  which  he  had  neglected 
to  have  done  in  proper  form  and  was  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  as  he  had  everything  else.  He 
soiu^t  the  aid  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentudcy 
ana  his  petition  was  successfully  urged  in  Con- 
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gress,  in  requital  for  his  eminent  services.  He 
continued  to  hunt '  occasionally  as  long  as  his 
strength  remained  but  was  obliged  to  give  up 
his  nfle  several  years  before  his  death.  Chea- 
ter Harding,  who  in  1820  painted  the  only  por- 
trait of  him  ever  taken,  informs  us  that  his 
first  si^t  of  the  old  pioneer  found  him  tying 
in  his  bunk  in  the  cabm,  engamd  in  cooking  a 
venison  steak  on  a  ramrod  His  memory  of 
immediate  events  was  very  defective  but  of 
past  years  a?  keen  as  ever.  He'  was  quite  feeble 
but  able  to  walk  out  with  Harding  every  day. 
This  portrait  now  hangs  in  the  State  House  at 
Frankfort,  Kv.  He  died  surrounded  by  his 
children  and  oescendants,  some  of  the  fifth  gen- 
eration, in  the  88th  year  of  his  age.  On  20 
At^.  1845  the  remains  were  deposited  with 
ampropnate  ceremonies  in  the  cemetery  at 
Fruikfort.  In  all  the  relations  of  private  life 
Boone  was  a  model  for  imitation.  In  spite  of 
his  many  Indian  encounters  he  was  a  lover  of 
peace,  modest  in  disposition,  of  incorruptible 
integrity,  moral  and  temperate.  Consult 
Sparks'  'American  Biography'  (New  York 
1856),  and  Thwaites,  R  G.,  <Ufe  of  Daniel 
Boone'  (ib.  1902). 

Gbosge  Edwin  Rims. 

BOONB,  William  Jones,  American 
bishop:  b.  walterboroiigh,  S.  C.  1  July  1811; 
d.  Shanghai,  China,  17  July  1864.  He  was 
graduated  from  South  Carolina  College  in  1829, 
was  admitted  to^the  bar,  but,  deciding  to  devote 
himself  to  a  missionary  life,  he  prepared  for 
orders  at  the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary 
and  was  ordained  priest  in  1837.  In  order  to 
equip  himself  thoroughly  for  his  work,  he  took 
a  course  of  medical  study-  and  received  the  de- 

Sree  of  M.D.  from  the  South  Carolina  Medical 
ollege.  He  sailed  for  China  in  July  1837;  in 
1844  ne  was  chosen  the  first  American  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  missionary  bishop  to  (Thina  and 
was  consecrated  at  Philadelphia,  25  Oct.  1844. 
The  remainder  of  his  life,  save  for  an  occa- 
sional visit  to  the  United  States  for  rest  or 
health,  was  spent  in  the  work  of  his  diocese. 
He  came  to  be  well  known  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  Chinese  language.  He  began  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Prayer  Book  into  tnaf  tongue  in 
1846  and  later  was  one  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  secure  an  accurate  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  Chinese. 

BOONB,  Iowa,  city  and  county-seat  of 

Boone  County,  on  the  Chicago  &  N.  W.,  the 
(Hiicago,  M.  &  Saint  Paul  and  the  Fort  Dodge, 
D.  mT  &  S.  railroads,  43  miles  northwest '  of 
Des  Moines.  It  is  an  important  milling,  manu- 
facturing and  coat-mining  centre  and  in  the 
vicinity  are  large  deposits  of  fire  and  pottery 
clays.  The  chief  industries  are  the  manufac- 
ture of  cl^  products,  Irardware  specialties, 
cement  tile  maaiines,  hair  tonic  and  ttulet  sup* 
pHes,  hosiery,  artificial  ice,  blankbooks  and  the 
mining  ana  shipping  of  coal.  The  United 
States  census  of  manufactures  for  1914  re- 
ported 33  industrial  establishments  of  factory 
grade,  employing  364  persons,  of  whom  256 
are  wage-earners  receiving  annually  $139,000 
in  wages.  The  capital  invested  totalled 
000  and  die  year's  output  was  valued  at  $908,- 
000;  of  Uiis,  $419,000  was  added  by  manufac- 
ture. There  is  also  an  extensive  trade 
in  agricultural  produce,  grain  and  live- 
stock,  and  the  shops  of   the   Chicago  & 
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N.  W.  and  the  Ft.  D.,  D.  M.  &  S.  rail- 
roads are  located  here.  Tlie  city  has  five  banks, 
with  assets  ^^egating  $5,000,000,  six  ward 
schools,  a  grammar  school,  a  high  school  cost- 
ing $275,000,  Lutheran  and  Catibolic  parochial 
schools,  a  business  collie  and  a  Bible  college. 
Among  the  public  bmlduws  may  be  noted  we 
court-house;  the  Bbraty,  the  hospital,  O.  E.  S. 
Home,  Swedish  National  Old  Peoples'  Home, 
Masonic  Temple,  V.  M.  C  A.  boilding,  die 
post  office  and  the  armory.  Boone  was  settled 
in  1848  and  incorporated  m  1866.  The  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  mayor,  five  councilmen  and 
two  councilmen-at-large.  The  government  re- 
ceipts average  aboat  $280,000,  the  expenses 
$2(^,000.  The  value  of  taxable  property  is 
$9,000,000.  The  water  worics  costing  $350,000. 
are  owned  by  the  nmnidpality.  Pop:  (1910) 
10,347;  (1915)  12,253. 

BOONTON,  N.  J.,  town  of  Morris  County, 
situated  30  miles  from  New  York,  on  the  Dela- 
ware, I.  &  W.  Railroad,  the  Morris  and  Essex 
Canal  and  the  Rockaway  River.  Boonton  has 
a  picturesque  situation  and  is  noted  as  a  su- 
burban residential  town.  Its  manufactures  in- 
clude hats,  ^pcr,  brotue,  rubber,  silk  and 
storage  battenes.  It  has  a  good  public  library, 
an  opera  bouse  and  a  lyceum.  In  1831  the  New 
Jersey  Iron  (Company  established  a  factory 
here,  and  in  the  aid  town,  about  one  mile  dis- 
tant, were  established  one  of  the  first  iron 
foundries  and  slitting  mills  in  North  America. 
Pop.  5.000. 

BOONVILLB,  Ind.,  city,  countjj-seat  of 
Warrick  Coimty,  on  the  Southern  Railway,  17 
miles  northeast  of  Evansville.  It  is  a  farming 
centre,  with  flour  mills,  manufactures  of  snun 
and  tobacco,  municipal  water  sum>ly  and,  near- 
by, profitab^  worked  deposits  of  fire  and  pot- 
tery day,'  coal  and  lumber  growth.  Pop>.  AfilOO. 

BOONVILLB,  or  BOONBVILLB^  Mo., 
city  and  river  port,  capital  of  Cooper  County, 
on  the  rig^it  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  here 
crossed  by  a  fine  railway  bridge,  43  miles  north- 
west of  Jefferson  Gty.  It  is  built  on  a  health- 
ful site  about  100  feet  above  the  river.  It  has 
an  important  river  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures soda-water,  flour;  brick,  pottery,  carriages, 
pipes,  harrbws,  etc.  The  city  has  some  reputa- 
tion as  a  summer  resort.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
State  Training  School  for  Boys  and  Kemper 
Military  School,  contains  Hari^  Park  and  a 
fine  cotmty  court-house.  Founded  in  1818,  it 
was  incorporated  in  1839  and  is  now  governed 
under  a  ctiarter  of  1896,  which  provides  for  a 
mayor,  elected  every  two  years,  and  a  city 
council.  On  16  June  1861,  a  Confederate  force 
under  Marmaduke  was  put  to  flight  here  by 
Federal  troops  under  Lyon.  Pop.  (1910)  4,352. 

BOORDE,  or  HORDE,  bord,  Andrew, 
English  traveler  and  physician:  b.  near  Cuck- 
field.  Sussex,  about  1490;  d.  1549.  He  entered 
the  Carthusian  order  at  the  diarterhouse,  Lon- 
don, and  in  1521  was  appointed  suffragan 
bishop  of  C^iichester.  The  rigor  of  the  Cai^ 
thuuan  discipline  was  too  much  for  him,  and 
about  1S2&  he  obtained  a  dispensation  reliev- 
ing him  from  his  vow.  He  then  studied  medi- 
cine on  the  Continent,  returning  to  England  in 
\530,  but  soon  afterward  again  visited  the  Con- 
tinent, where  he  studied  at  the  chief  medical 
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schools,  including  those  of  Orleans,  Poitiers, 
Toulouse,  Montpellier  and  Wittenbei^.  His 
journey  extended  to  Rome  and  Compostella, 
and  in  1S34  he  was  again  in  England  His 
nextjoumey  was  undertaken  at  tae  instance 
of  Thomas  Cromwell,  in  order  to  ascertain 
continental  opinion  about  Henry  VHI.  In  1536 
he  was  in  Scotland,  studying  and  practising 
*'in  a  lytle  vnyuersyte  or  study  named  Glasco,* 
and  he  speaks  of  Scotchmen  as  deceitful  and 
inveterate  haters  of  the  English.  During  the 
years  1538742  he  was  again  on  the  Continent 
and  this  time  he  went  as  far  as  Jerusalem. 
While  staying  in  Winchester  his  open  immoral- 
ity got  him  uito  trouble  and  he  was  afterward 
lodged  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  London.  Boorde, 
vrho  jocularly  calls  himself  Andreas  Ferfora- 
tus,  was  the  author  of  several  works,  among 
which  are  the  following:  'Fyrst  Boke  of  the 
Introduction  of  Knowlec^e'  (about  1547) ;  a 
'Handbook  of  Europe,'  tne  first  of  its  kind: 
a  *Dyetary>  (1542):  a  medical  treatise  entitled 
<Breuyaiy  of  Health>  0547);  <Boke  of 
Berdes,'  a  condemnation  of  the  beard,  known 
only  through  an  extant  portion  of  a  reply  by 
another  writer;  a  book  on  'Astronamye;'  an 
'Itinerary  of  England';  an  'Itinerary  of  Eu- 
rope'; 'Boke  of  Sermons,*  etc.  His  'Fyrst 
Boke*  contains  the  fii^t  printed  specimen  of 
the  ^l>5y  language.  Many  other  works,  such 
as  'The  Merry  Tales  of  the  Mad  Men  of 
(Sotham,*  have  been  ascribed  to  Or.  Boorde. 
Dr.  FumiTall  edited  his  'Introduction*  and 
his  'DyeUry*  for  die  Early  English  Text  So- 
ciety in  1870. 

BOOROOJIRD,  BURUJIRD,  or  BOO- 
ROJ[ERD,  boo-roo-jerd,  Persia,  a  town  in  the 
province  of  Irak  Sjemi,  capital  of  a  district  of 
same  name,  190  miles  northwest  from  Ispahan, 
with  a  castle  and  several  mosques,  it  lies  in 
a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  Valley.  Poa 
25,000. 

BOOT,  a  lengthened  kind  of  shoe,  which 
is  among  the  most  ancient  articles  of  attire. 
The  form  has  varied  quite  as  much  as  the 
material  of  which  it  is  made.  These  differ- 
ences of  form  and  material  are  not  merely  due 
to  caprices  of  fashion  but  owe  their  existence 
in  great  part  to  climatic  conditions  and  to  the 
necessities  of  the  daily  life  and  occupations  of 
the  wearers.  The  lightest  sandal,  which  simply 
defends  the  sole  of  the  foot,  is  appropriate 
for  conditions  amid  tropical  sands,  wlule  a 
Greenland  winter  demands  the  closest,  most 
warm  and  water-tight  foot-covering  that  can 
be  devised.  From  the  elementary  covering  of 
the  sandal  grows  up  the  slipper,  in  which  straps 
are  dispensed  with  and  a  sufficient  •upper*  of 
leather  or  other  material  provided  to  keep  it 
on  the  foot.  The  short  shoe  is  the  next  stage, 
being  laced,  buttoned  or  otherwise  fastened  on 
the  foot ;  and  in  the  boot  the  upper  is  continued 
so  as  to  embrace  more  or  less  of  the  leg.  An- 
cient foot-coverings  were  mostly  of  the  sandal 
type  and  the  development  of  these  is  described 
in  die  article  Shoes.  Here  are  given  a  few 
historical  particulars  respecting  boots  regularly 
so  called.  In  mediKval  times  shoes  with  long, 
pointed  toes  were  worn  by  the  high-bom,  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  14th  century  these  points 
became  ridiculously  elongated,  so  that  there 
appeared  to  be  a  long  strap  projecting  from 
each  foot.   Different  kinds  of  half-boots  were 


worn  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Anglo-Nor- 
mans; and  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV,  if  not 
earlier,  the  boot  proper,  with  tops  and  spurs, 
was  established  as  an  article  of  loiightly  dress. 
In  the  re^  of  Charles  I.  a  species  of  boot, 
exceedingly  wide  at  the  made  of  Spanish 
leather,  came  into  use;  and  with  Charles  II 
the  highly-decorated  French  boot  was  intro- 
duced as  an  article  of  gay  courtly  attire.  Mean- 
while, the  jackboot,  as  it  is  called,  had  become 
indispensable  in  the  costume  of  cavalry  sol- 
diers and  horsemen  generally,  and  by  William 
III  and  his  followers  it  was  generally  natural- 
ized in  England.  This  hi^  spedes  of  boot 
remained  in  use  in  British  cavalry  rcKiments 
until  comparatively  recent  times,  ana,  in  a 
somewhat  polished  and  improved  form,  it  is 
still  worn  by  the  Horse-Guards.  The  jack- 
boot is  almost  entitled  to  be  called  the  parent 
of  the  top-boot  and  some  other  varieties.  Boots 
with  tops  of  a  yellow  color  were  so  commonly 
worn  by  gentlemen  in  the  18th  century  as  to 
become  a  peculiarity  in  the  national  costiune 
of  the  Enghsh.  When  Philia  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  other  revolutionists  oi  note,  affected  to 
imitate  the  sentiments  and  manners  of  the 
English,  they  ostentatiously  wore  top-boots. 
Among  jockeys  and  fox-hunters,  top-boots  are 
likely  to  remain  in  permanent  use.  What  per- 
haps contributed  to  break  up  their  general  use 
was  the  introduction  of  the  Hessian  boot  as  an 
article  of  walking  dress.  Worn  over  tight* 
pantaloons,  the  Hessian  boot  was  a  handsome 
piece  of  attire,  giving,  undoubtedly,  an  elegant 
appearance  to  ue  nether  costume.  Boots  of 
this  shape  were  worn  by  English  general  offi- 
cers in  the  early  part  of  the  French  war  and 
somewhat  later.  At  length  they  were  super- 
seded by  the  well-known  Wellin^on  boot, 
which,  as  its  name  imports,  was  introduced 
Inr  the  great  Duke  as  a  simpliiication  under 
the  loose  military  trousers.  When  the  name  of 
Blucher  was  given  to  a  half-boot,  the  Wel- 
lington was  almost  entirely  abandoned  in  Eng- 
land in  consequence  of  the  universal  use  of 
short  ankle-boots.  It  is  still  largely  used  in 
some  continental  countries  and  m  the  ruxal 
districts  of  the  United  States.  At  present 
boots  are  worn  by  cavalry  and  horsemen  gen- 
erally, though  leather  leggins,  known  as  puttees, 
are  fast  becoming  general.  Boots  are  made 
of  rubber  and  cloth,  and  in  such  forms  are  much 
used  by  those  who  Work  in  water  or  damp 
places.   See  Boors  and  Shoes. 

BOOTAN.    See  Bhutan. 

BOOtES,  bo-o'tfiz  («ox-driver/  from  Gr. 
bous,  an  ox),  a  northern  constellation,  situated 
to  the  east  of  Ursa  Major,  called  also  by  the 
Greeks  Arctophylax.  Arcturus  was  placed  by 
the  ancients  on  his  breast,  by  the  modems  on 
the  skirt  of  his  coat.  Fable  relates  that  Philo- 
melus,  son  of  Ceres  and  Jason,  having  been 
robbed  by  his  brother,  Plutus,  invented  the 
plough,  yoked  two  bulls  to  it  and  thus  sup- 
ported himself  by  cultivating  the  ground.  Ceres, 
to  reward  his  ingenuity,  transferred  him,  with 
his  cattle,  under  the  name  of  Bootes,  to  ^e 
heavens.  '  and  €  Bodtis  are  fine  double  stars, 
the  former  an  orange  star  of  the  third  and  a 
greenish-blue  star  of  die  sixth  magnitudes ;  the 
latter's  components  are  of  magnitudes  4.6  and 
6.6  respectively,  the  former  yellow  and  the 
latter  purple. 
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BOOTH,  Ahabtm,  English  ckraytnan: 
b.  Blackwell,  Derbyshire^  Englatid,  20  May 
1734;  d  27  Jan.  1806.  He  was  a  dissenting 
local  preacher  who,  when  the  Baptists  were 
first  called  into  churches,  became  noted  as  a 
speaker  of  power  and  an  organizer  o£  abilily. 
He  continued  to  make  his  livuw  by  running  a 
private  school  even  after  he  had  bwome  super- 
intendent of  the  Kirby-Woodhouse  congrega- 
tion, who  wished  to  make  him  their  minister. 
Sometime  later  he  became  a  Calvinist  and  left 
the  original  body  of  Baptists  to  which  he  had 
belonged  from  boyhood.  In  1768  he  published 
^The  Reign  of  Grace,*  and  from  this  time  on 
his  literary  activities  continued  unabated  until 
his  death.  His  worics  were  unmensely  pe^Hilar 
in  Baptist  religions  circles  and  many  editions 
of  his  most  noted  works  were  published.  Some 
of  them  were  translated  into  the  languages  of 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  where  Baptist 
propaganda  was  then  being  carried  on.  Even 
to-day  they  are  looked  upon  in  En^and  as  the 
most  important  word  on  the  Baptist  question. 
Booth  was  ordained  16  Feb.  1769,  and  at  once 
todc  charge  of  a  c(^rention.  The  following 
year  he  miblished  *The  Death  of  Legal  Hope' 
and  'Life  of  Evangelical  Obedience.^  These 
were  followed  bv  works  of  a  devotional,  ooo- 
troversial  or  ptiilosophiral  nature.  Among 
these  were  <Ad  Apology  for  the  Baptists' 
(1778);  (Paedobaptism  Examined*  (1784); 
<Glad  Tidings  to  Perishing  Sinners*  (1796)  ; 
<Pastoral  Cautions*  (1805) ;  < Commerce  in  the 
Human  Species'  (1792) ;  nttmerous  sermons, 
addresses  and  occasional  works. 

BOOTH,  Ballington,  American  reformer; 
b.  Brighouse,  Yorkshire  England,  28  July  1859. 
He  is  second  son  of  the  late  William  Booth, 
founder  of  the  Salvation  Army.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  a  private  school  in  Bristol,  subse- 
quently in  Taunton  Collegiate  Institute  and 
Nottingham  Seminary,  England.  After  a  suc- 
cessful term  in  Australia  as  administrative  head 
of  a  large  evangelistic  bodj;,  Commander  Booth 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1888  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  American  branch  of  the  work  of 
which  his  father  was  the  head.  Subsequentty, 
as  is  known  to  the  American  public,  Mr. 
Booth's  connection  with  his  fatner's  work 
ceased,  and  on  urgent  representations  of  prom- 
inent citizens  of  me  Umted  States  he  inatign- 
rated  the  new  movement  —  The  Volunteers  of 
America,  which  has  assumed  national  propor- 
tions. The  Volunteers  of  America  was  incor- 
porated 6  Nov.  1896;  Mr.  Booth  has  been  twice 
elected  as  president  and  general-in-chief  by  the 
directors  and  members  of  the  organization.  He 
is  intemationall];^  known  as  a  writer,  public 
speaker  and  philanthropist.  He  is  also  the 
atithor  of  a  number  of  well-known  hyms. 

BOOTH,  Barton,  English  actor:  b.  1681; 
d.  Hampstea^  M»r  1733.  He  was  of  a  Lan- 
cashire family,  related  to  Henry  Booth,  Earl 
of  Warrington,  was  educated  under  Dr.  Busby, 
at  Westminster  Sdiool.  An  early  attachment 
for  the  drama  was  fostered  by  the  applause  he 
met  with  while  performine  a  part  in  Terence's 
^Andria*  at  the  annual  exnibition  in  that  semi- 
nary. He  ran  away  from  school  at  the  age  of 
17,  and  jc^ned  Ashbury's  company  of  stroll- 
ing players,  with  whom  he  went  to  Dublin. 
Alter  performing  three  years  in  the  Irish  capital 
widi  great  appbnse,  be  returned  in  1701  to. 


London,  and,  mfB»&ag  with  Betterton,  met 

with  similar  success  as  Maximus  in  walen- 
tiniaiL*  On  the  death  of  diat  manager  he 
joined  the  Drury  Lane  Company  and*  there  was 
a  great  success  in  1708  as  the  ghost  in 
^Hiunlet,*  and  on  the  production  of  ^Cato'  in 
April  171^  raised  his  reputation  as  a  tragedian 
to  the  highest  pitch  by  his  performance  of  the 
principal  character.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Lord  Bolingbroke  presented  him  from  the 
stage  box  with  50  guineas  —  an  example  which 
was  immediately  followed  by  that  nobleman's 
political  opponents.  Declamation,  rather  than 
passion,  appears  to  have  been  his  forte,  Uiough 
Gbber  ^eaks  of  his  Othello  as  his  finest  char- 
acter. Other  roles  in  which  he  excelled  were 
Brutus  and  Henry  VIII.  He  became  a  patentee 
.  and  manager  of  the  theatre  in  1713,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Wilks,  Cibber  and  Doggett,  and  re- 
tired in  1728.  He  was  buried  inWestminster 
Abbey,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  He  was  the  author  of  ^Dido  and 
Mntas,*  a  mask,  various  songs,  etc.,  and  the 
translator  of  several  odes  of  Horace.  Con- 
sult Cibber,  'l.tves  and  Character  of  Barton 
Booth,*  in  ^Lives  and  Characters  of  the  Most 
Eminent  Actors  and  Actresses*  (London  1753)  ; 
(^alt,  *Lives  of  the  Players*  (ib.  1831) ;  Genest, 
'History  of  the  Stage*  (Bath  1832);  Victor 
'Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Barton  Booth* 
(London  1733). 

BOOTH,  Charles,  English  sociologist:  b. 
Liverpool,  30  March  1840.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Royal  Institute  School,  Liverpool,  and  is 
chairman  of  the  Booth  Steamship  (company. 
He  was  president  of  the  Royal  Statistical  So- 
ciety,  1892-94;  a  member  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, 1904,  and  was  made  a  privy  councillor 
in  1904.  He  has  devoted  great  attention  to  the 
statistical  aspects  of  social  questions^  and  in 
tbc  course  of  prolonged  investifptions  has 
shown  the  close  relationship  that  exists  between 
casual  employment  and  poverty-  and  depravi^. 
In  the  case  of  London  this  was  illustrated  by  a 
remarkable  series  pf  street  maps.  His  re- 
searches and  the  conclusions  drawn  therefrom 
had  no  little  ^rt  in  the  passing  of  the  British 
Old  Age  Pension  Act,  granting  a  weekly  allow- 
ance of  5A  per  week  to  the  aged  poor.  He  u 
the  author  of  ^Life  and  Labor  of  tiie  People 
in  London*  (1891.  1897,  1903);  <Pauperism:  a 
Picture*  (1892);  *The  Endowment  of  Old 
Aee*  (1892) ;  ^Condition  of  the  Aged  Poor* 
(HM);  'Old  Age  Pensions'  (1899). 

BOOTH,  Edwin  Thomas,  American  actor 
(4th  son  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  q.v.) :  b. 
near  Belair,  Md,  13  Nov.  1833 ;  d.  New  York, 
7  June  1893.  His  first  scholastic  instruction 
was  received  from  Miss  Susan  Hyde ;  subse- 
quently, despite  a  desultory  attendance  at  school 
he  acquired  a  fairly  good  English  education. 
Early  in  life  he  accompanied  his  father  on  ihe 
lattei's  theatrical  tonrs  and  upon  Edwin  de- 
volved the  duty  of  caring  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  eccentric  actor.  His  early 
association  vrith  theatrical  life  and  his  inherited 
talent  drew  him  toward  the  stage.  Overcom- 
ing his  father's  opposition,  he  made  his  first 
appearance  as  Tressel  at  Boston  in  1849,  and 
mereafter  appeared  in  various  roles  in  his 
father's  company.  In  1851  the  elder  Booth  was 
billed  in  Ridiard  III  at  the  National  Theatre, 
New  Yoric,  and  being  suddenly  indisposed,  his 
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place  was  soccessfulty  asstimed  by  Edwin.  In 
1852  he  went  to  California  with  his  father  to 
jun  his  hrotfaer,  T.  B.  Booth,  Jr.  He  remained 
some  year&  in  California,  where  his  financial 
success  was  indifferent.  In  1855  he  made  a 
successful  tour  of  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  returning  to  the  United 
States  the  following  ^ear  and  maldng  a  tour 
of  the  South.  Early  in  1857  he  scored  an  im- 
mense success  as  Sir  Giles  Overreach  in  *A 
New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,'  and  in  May  of 
the  same  year  made  a  bnlHant  success  as 
Richard  III  in  New  York.  In  1860  he  was 
married  to  Mary  Devlin  of  Troy,  N,  Y.  She 
died  in  1863.  In  1861  he  went  to  England, 
where  his  Shylock  and  Sir  Giles  were  coldly 
received  but  his  Richelieu  achieved  wide  popu- 
larity. Henry  Irving  was  a  member  of  lus  com- 
pany at  Manchester  during  this  English  tour. 
After  a  visit  to  Paris  he  returned  to  America 
and  in  1862  he  opened  the  season  at  the  Winter 
Garden,  New  York;  later,  with  J.  S.  Clark;  he 
purchased  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre  in  Phila- 
delphia. A  year  later,  with  Clark  and  William 
Stuart,  he  took  a  lease  of  the  Winter  Garden 
Theatre,  New  York.  Here  his  fame  as  Hamlet 
was  at  once  established.  After  the  assassination 
of  Lincoln  by  his  brother,  John  Wilkins  Booth, 
he  retired  temporarily  but  in  1866,  at  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  his  friends,  he  reappeared  in 
New  York  In  1869.  he  married  Mary  Mc- 
Vicker,  who  died  in  1881.  In  die  loss  of  die 
Winter  Garden  by  fire  in  1867,  Booth  lost  many 
articles  of  value,  and  all  his  jjroperties.  For 
two  years  he  traveled  to  raise  mon^  for 
•Booth's  Theatre,*  which  he  erected  on  23d 
street  and  6th  avenue.  New  York,  at  a  cost  of 
over  $1,000,000.  It  was  opened  in  1869  with 
'Romeo  and  Juliet.'  For  a  time  the  enter- 
prise was  an  artistic  and  financial  success,  hut 
It  fell  on  evil  days  in  the  panic  of  1873  and 
Booth  became  bankmpt  He  amply  restored 
his  fortimes  by  lus  tours  of  the  South,  West 
and  East  in  the  remaining  years  of  the  'jffs.  In 
1B80,  and  again  in  1882  he  .visited  Europe  and 
was  received  with  great  acclaim  in  Ejigland 
and  Germany.  After  his  return  to  America  he 
repeated  his  former  successes,  touring  with 
Helena  Modjeska  in  1890.  In  April  1891,  he 
retired  to  the  Players'  Club,  which  he  founded 
and  to  whidi  he  gave  more  than  $250,000. 
Hamlet  was  Booth's  most  popular  rdl&  closely 
followed  by  his  Lear  and  Othello.  While  of 
small  stature  his  frame  was  compact  and  his 
carriage  graceful.  He  had  complete  control  of 
his  voice  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to 
express  any  shade  of  feeling  or  sentiment. 
Consult  Grossman,  Edwina  Booth,  ^Edwin 
Booth;  Recollections  by  his  Dauuiter,  and 
Letters  to  Her  and  to  his  Friends'  (New  York 
1894)  ;  Clarke,  Asia  Booth,  <The  Elder  and  the 
Younger  Booth'  (Boston  1882)  ;  Clapp,  Henry 
A.,  Qleminiscences  of  a  Dramatic  Critic' 
(Boston  1902) ;  Hutton,  Lawrence,  and  Mat- 
thews, Brander,  *Actors  and  Actresses  of  Great 
Britain  and  America'  (New  York  1886) ; 
Winter,  William,  'The  Life  and  Art  of  Edwin 
Booth>  (New  York  1894). 

BOOTH,  James  Curtis,  American  chem- 
ist: b.  Philadelphia.  28  July  1810;  d.  West 
Haverford,  Pa.,  21  March  1888.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1829,  spent  one  year  at  me  Rensselaer  Poly>- 


technic  Instittite,  and  in  December  1832  went 
to  (rermany  and  entered  the  i>rivate  laboratory 
of  Prof.  Friedrich  Wohler  in  Cassel,  being, 
it  is  thought,  the  first  American  student  of 
analjrticat  chemistry  to  study .  in  Gttmany. 
Later  he  studied  in  Berlin  and  made  a  practical 
study  of  applied  chemistry  in  European  manu- 
facturing centres.  Returning  to  Philadelphia 
in  1836  he  opened  a  laboratory  for  instruction 
in  chemical  analjnis  and  applied  chemistry,  the 
first  institution  of  its  land  in  the  United  States. 
This  soon  became  widely  known  and  attracted 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Among 
the  many  distingui^ed  chemists  who  studied 
at  this  institution  were:  Campbell  Morfit,  R.  £. 
Rogers,  I.  F.  Frazer,  Thomas  H.  Garrett  and 
R.  T.  McCuUoh.  In  1836  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  diemistry  applied  to  the  arts  in  the 
FranUin  Institute;  during  1837-^  he  had 
charge  of  Uie  geological  survey  of  Delaware, 
and  assisted  in  that  of  Pennsylvania;  in  1849 
he  was  appointed  melter  and  refiner  at  the 
United  States  mint  in  Philadelphia,  an  o£Bce  he 
held  until  his  resignation,  7  Jan.  1888.  His 
studies  of  the  nickel  ores  of  Pennsylvania  led, 
in  1856^  to  the  adoption  of  nickel  as  one  of  the 
components  of  the  aUcws  used  in  the  coinage 
of  the  1857  cent.  PuUications:  /Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Delaware  (Geological  Survey' 
(1839) ;  'Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Dehiware>  (1841):  ^Entydopeedia  of  (Diem- 
istry, Practical  and  Applied'  (1850);  'Recent 
Improvements  in  the  Chemical  Arts'  (Wash- 
ington 1851) ;  and  he  edited,  with  notes,  a 
translation  of  Regnault's  'Elements  of  Chem- 
istry' (2  vols.,  Philadelphia  1853). 

BOOTH,  John  Radolphus.  Canadian  lum- 
berman :  b.  Shefford  County,  Quebec  province, 
5  April  1826.  He  was  educated  at  Waterloo, 
settled  in  Ottawa  in  1857  and  biult  a  small 
shingle  mill  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  hU 
immense  lumber  mill  He  is  one  of  the  largest 
owners  of  timber  limits  in  Canada,  and  one  of 
the  rnost  extensiw,  manufacturers  of  lumber, 
and  is  the  owner  of  great  planing  mills  and 
box  factories  at  Burlington,  Vt  He  has 
also  great  pulp  and  pai^er  and  railroading  in- 
terests, his  first  success  in  the  latter  field  beine 
his  purchase  of  the  Cana(U  Atlantic  Railroad 
from  Montreal  to  Parry  Sound.  He  is  one  of 
the  founders,  a  life  governor  and  has  been  a 
munificent  benefactor  to  Luke's  Hosfutal,  Ot- 
tawa, to  which  he  built  and  presented  a  new 
wing  in  1915. 

BOOTH,  John  Wlkes,  American  actor 
(son  of  Junius  Brutus  Boom,  q.v.)  :  b.  Hart- 
ford County,  Md.,  1839;  d.  1865.  He  sided 
with  the  CTonfederates  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
to  avenge  the  defeat  of  their  cause  he  organized 
a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  President 
Lincoln,  and  his  plot  embraced  also  the  design 
to  assassinate  the  A^ce-President  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  CaUnet  He  mortally  wounded  the 
President  while  the  latter  was  attending  a  per- 
formance in  Ford's  Theatre,  Washingtpn,  14 
April  1865;  in  escaping  from  the  builmng^  he 
broke  his  leg,  and  concealed  himself  in  Virginia 
till  the  26th,  when,  on  being  discovered,  and 
refusing  to  surrender,  he  was  shot. 

BOOTH,  Junius  Bratos,  English  trage- 
dian :  b.  London,  1  May  1796;  d.  December  1852. 
After  fulfilling  engagonents  at  Deptford,  near 
London,  and  other  places,  and  perf<nm|ng 
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at  Brnssds,  in  1814  he  made  his  dibut  at 
Osvent  Garden  Theatre,  London,  as  Richard 
in.  His  personal  resemblance  to  the  cfoc^- 
backed  tyrant  conformed  exactly  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  stage,  and  his  personification  of 
the  character  was  in  other  respects  so  striking 
that  he  competed  successfully  with  Edmund 
Kean,  then  just  rising  into  fame.  In  1821  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States, 
at  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  in  New  York,  at  the 
Park  Theatre,  in  the  succeeding  year,  on  both 
of  whtdi  occasions  he  assumed  his  favorite 
character  of  Richard  III.  From  that  time  until 
the  close  of  lus  life  he  acted  repeatedly  in  many 
theatres  in  the  United  States.  During;  the 
totter  part  of  his  life  he  resided  with  his  tamity 
at  Baltimore,  making  occasional  professional 
excursions  to  other  cities.  He  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  Incrative  tour  to  California 
when  he  died.  The  ran^e  of  characters  which 
Booth  assumed  was  limited,  and  was  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  those  which  he  had 
studied  in  the  beginning  of  his  career.  He  is 
most  closely  identified  with  that  of  Richard, 
in  which,  after  the  death  of  Edmund  Kean,  he 
had  no  rival   Among  his  other  most  familiar 

S;rsonations  were  I^o,  Shylocfc,  Hamlet,  Sir 
lies  Overreach  and  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer. 
In  his  peculiar  ^here, —  the  sudden  and  ner- 
vous expression  of  concentrated  passion, — as 
also  in  the  more  quiet  and  subtle  passages  of 
his  delineations,  he  exercised  a  wonderful 
sway  over  his  audience,  and  Us  appearance 
upon  the  stage  has  been  known  to  awe  a 
crowded  and  tumultuous  house  into  instant 
silence.  His  presence  and  acHon,  notwith- 
standing his  short  stature,  were  imposing,  and 
his  face,  originally  molded  after  the  antique 
^pe,  was  capable  of  wonderful  expression 
under  the  infiuence  of  exdtemenL  Several  of 
his  children  inherited  a  portion  of  his  dramatic 
talent,  and  became  prominent  actors  on  the 
American  stage. 

BOOTH,  Mary  Lottiw,  American  jour- 
nalist and  author:  b.  Yaphaak,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  19  April  1831 ;  d.  New  York,  5  March 
1889.  She  was  widely  known  as  the  editor  of 
Harper's  Basaar,  which  place  she  held  from 
1867  tilt  her  death.  Her  ^History  of  the  Gtv 
of  New  Yoilc*  was  the  first  complete  wonc 
upon  the  subject  and  is  still  one  of  the  best. 
It  was  published  in  1859,  a  second  edition  in 
1867,  a  third,  thorou^ly  revised,  in  1880.  No 
iiook  has  been  a  greater  favorite  of  local  col- 
lectors. One  copy  was  extended  to  nine  large 
volumes  and  enlarged  by  n;iany  thousand  illus- 
trations; another,  owned  by  the  author  bad 
^000  illustrations  inserted;  and  a  third  was 
extended  to  22  volumes.  iSxas  Booth's  trans- 
lations number  over  30  volumes.  They  are 
chiefly  from  the  French  of-  About,  Victor 
Cousin^  Mac6  Gasparin  and  Laboulaye.  The 
most  pretentious  is  Henri  Martin's  'History  of 
France,'  w\  volumes  of  which  she  finished. 

BOOTH,  Maud  BalUngton,  a  leader  of  the 
Volunteers  of  America:  b.  near  London,  1865. 
She  was  active  in  the  work  of  the  Salvation 
Anny  in  England,  and  established  a  corps  of 
the  Salvation  Amy  in  Switzerland.  In  1887 
she  married  Ballington  Booth,  and  in  1896 
joined  him  in  seceding  from  the  Salvation 
Army^  and  organizing  the^  Volunteers  of 
America.  She  has  been  active  in  work  for 
prisoners,  both  during  dieir  imprisonment  and 
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after  their  release.  She  is  author  of  'Branded' 
(1897);  and  'Look  Up  and  Hope>  'After 
Prison— What?>  (1903) ;  'TwiUl^t  Fairy 
Tales'. (1906). 

BOOTH,  WillUun,  founder  of  the  Salva* 
tion  Army:  b.  Nottinriiam,  England,  10  April 
1829:  d.  London,  20  Aug.  1912.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  his  native  town,  and  from  1850  to 
1861  acted  as  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  New 
Connection.  He  was  from  the  first  a  zealous 
evai^list,  but  his  unconventional  methods 
shocked  old-fa^oned  Christians.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  touching  a  class  that  had  drifted 
away  from  church  connection,  and  one  of  the 
fint  fruits  of  his  new  method  was  to  oiganize 
a  *5tar  cwnpany*  of  converted  criminals.  The 
departure  whidi  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Salvation  Army  (q.v.)  on  military  lines  began 
in  1865  with  mission  work  among  the  lower 
classes  in  the  East  End  of  Londoa  Since  1877 
Booth's  movement  has  been  known  as  the 
Salvation  Army,  of  which  he  was  the  main- 
spring and  controlling  power,  directing  its 
movements  at  home  and  abroad  from  his  head- 
quarters in  London.  His  enthusUsm  and  or- 
ganizing power  gave  life  to  the  religious  mil- 
itary system  of  which  he  was  •general*  and 
which  had  for  its  primary  object  the  evangeli- 
zatimi  and  social  uplift  of  the  'sutnnerged 
tenth.'  The  late  lOng  Edward  VII  gave  him 
valuable  support.  In  1890  he  published 
<Dark^  En^nd  and  the  Way  Out,'  in  which 
he  advocated  a  scheme  for  the  reclamation  of 
ununployables  by  means  of  farm  oolonies.  The 
scheme,  however,  for  which  funds  were  raised, 
did  not  realize  eiqMCtations,  but  valuaUc  work 
was  done  in  the  way  of  aiding;  emigration. 
'General*  Booth's  funeral,  to  Abney  Park 
cemetery,  evoked  a  wonderful  demonstration, of 
popular  sympatlqr.  His  wife  (nie  Catherine 
Mwnford)  was,  until  her  death  in  1890,  a 
tower  of  stren^h  to  her  husband  in  all  bis 
undertakings;  it  was  she  who  sugs^ted 
adoption  of  a  distinctive  uniform  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  and  she  designed  what  Is 
known  as  the  "Hallelujah  bonnet.* 

BOOTH«  (Wniiam)  Bramwell.  Salvation 
Army  leader:  b.  Halifax,^  Nova  Scotia,  1856. 
After  advancement  in  various  capacities  to  be 
chief  counsellor  to  his  father,  the  founder  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  by  the  latter's  will  he  suc- 
ceeded as  general  and  commanding  officer,  at 
his  death  in  1912. 

BOOTH-TUCKER,  Emma  Moaa,  a 
leader  in  the  Salvation  Army:  b.  Gateshead 
England,  8  June  1860;  d.  Dean  Lake,  Kan.,  29 
Oct.  1903.  She  was  a  daughter  of  William 
Booth,  the  orgaruzer  of  the  *Army^ ;  in  1880-88^ 
she  had  charge  of  international  training  homes ; 
in  1888  she  married  Commander  Booth-Tucker, 
went  with  him  to  India,  and  in  1896  came  to 
the  United  States.  She  held  the  rank  of  consul 
in  the  Salvation  Army,  and  had  joint  authority 
with  her  husband  in  the  United  States.  She 
was  kilied  in  a  railrofid  wreck. 

BOOTH-TUCKER,  Frederick  St 
George  de  Lantonr,  American  evangelist:  b. 
Mon^ye,  Bengal,  21  March  1853.  He,  held 
important  official  posts  in  India,  but  resigned 
them  in  1881  to  join  the  Salvation  Army.  Upon 
his  marriage  with  Emma  Moss  Booth,  daughter 
of  *GviL*  William  Booth  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  he  prefixed  Booth  to  his  own-jiame  of  . 
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Tucker.  From  1896-1904  he  was  commander 
of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  United  States, 
but  resigned  to  become  secretary  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  Army  outside  of  Great  Britain 
in  1904.  He  returned  to  India  as  special  com- 
missioner for  India  and  Ceylon  in  .1907.  His 
works  include  <Life  of  General  William  Booth* 
(1896) ;  *  Favorite  Songs  of  the  Salvation 
Army';  'Monograph  for  the  Paris  Exposition 
on  the  Work  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the 
United  State5>  (1900) ;  'Farm  Colonics  of  the 
Salvation  Anny>  (1903). 

BOOTHBY,  Guy  NeweU,  English  novel- 
ist: b.  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  13  Oct.  1867; 
d.  Boscombe,  England.  27  Feb.  1905.  In  1891 
he  crossed  Australia  from  north  to  south,  and 
also  traveled  in  the  East.  His  first  work  *0n 
the  Wallaby,*  was  published  in  1894.  He  wrote 
some  55  novels,  mainly  of  a  sensational  type, 
including  *A  Bid  for  Fortune* ;  'Beautiful 
White  Devil* ;  *Dr,  Nikola* ;  'Fascination  of 
the  King*;  *BilI_y  Binks,  Hero';  'Across  the 
World  for  a  Wife':  'Pharos,  the  Egyptian*; 
'Love  Made  Manifest*;  'Dr.  Nikolas  Ex- 
periment*; .'A  Sailor's  Bride*;  'A  Maker  of 
Nations* :  'My  Indian  Queen* :  'Farewell 
Nicola>  (1901);  and  'The  ATicero/s  Prot«g<.» 

BOOTHIA  FELIX,  a  peninsula  on  the 
northern  coast  of  North  America,  in  which  is 
the  most  northern  part  of  the  continent,  Mur- 
chison  Point,  lat.  73°  54'  N.  It  is  joined  to  the 
mainland  by  Boothia  Isthmus,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Bellot  Strait,  and  to  the  east  is 
separated  from  Cockbum  Island  by  Boothia 
Gulf  (q.v.)  It  was  discovered  by  Sir  John 
Ross  (1829-33),  and  named  after  Sir  Felix 
Booth,  who  had  furnished  $85,000  for  the  expe- 
dition. Here,  near  Cape  Adelaide,  Ross  <us- 
covered  the  magnetic  pole,  lat.  70*  5'  17"  N.; 
long.  96*  46'  45**^  W.  Consult  Ross,  ^Narrative 
of  a  Second  Voyage  in  Search  of  4  Northwest 
Passage*  (London  1860). 

BOOTHIA,  Gulf  of,  a  southward  contin- 
uation of  Prince  Regent  Inlet  in  the  northern 
part  of  Canada,  ^ng  between  Boothia  Felix 
on  the  west  and  Cockbum  Island  on  the  east 

BOOTLE,  England,  a  municipal  and 
county  borough  in  Lancashire,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Mersey,  and  adjoining  Liverpool,  the 
docks  of  which  great  seaport  extend  into  the 
borough,  covering  370  acres  and  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  £2,500,000.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  town  hall  and  municipal  buildings 
school-board  offices  and  hospitaL  The  trade  of 
the  town  is  almost  exclusively  connected  with 
shipping,  timber  being  the  chief  imiH>rt;  most 
of  the  American  steamers  have  th«r  loading 
berths  here.  Therre  are  large  jute-mills,  corn- 
mills,  foundries,  etc.  Bootle  has  ample  railway 
facilities  and  an  excellent  tramway  system. 
The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  passes  through 
it.  There  is  a  municipal  electriczd  station.  The 
history  of  the  place  is  included  in  that  of  Liver- 
pool.    It  was  incorporated  in   1868.  Pop. 

BOOTON,  BOUTON,  or  BUTUNG,  an 

island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  separated  by 
a  narrow  strait  from  the  southeast  ray  of 
Celebes,  and  froin  the  island  of  Muna.  Area, 
1,700  miles.  Tt  is  high,  but  not  mountainous, 
and  thickly  wooded;  produces  fine  timber,  rice, 
maize,  sago,  etc.  The  people  are  Malays.  The 


Sultan,  who  resides  at  fiolio,  is  tn  alle^nce  to 
the  Dutch,  an  under- resident  being  stationed  on 
the  island.   Pop.  17,000. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES.  Boots  and  shoes 
are  the  two  general  terms  denoting  footwear 
or  covering  for  the  feet  and  lower  leg. 
Specifically,  a  shoe  is  an  article  of  footwear 
extending  not  above  the  ankle,  while  a  boot 
not  only  extends  above  the  ankle,  but  may 
reach  die  knee  or  even  the  upper  1^.  In 


Aicthfltop;  Bfront;  CtbeMr^;  Dthabuk:  Btbeaide 
— nr  ■nHn  tbiti:  Ptheinitep;  Gv«mp;  G  Mid  L  ooostitute 
the  foxing;  Htb«toei  luthewelt;  I  and  J  and  tbe  insole 
(not  shown)  oonstitute  the  ■o1«;  J  the  outsote;  K  the  shank; 
L  the  quarter,  the  miide  ttiflenHig  (not  ihowii)  beios  tbe 
ootmter;  M  tiie  rmnd,  ■  axaaXl  pieoe  of  leather  fitted  between 
the  heel  and  the  upper;  N  the  bed,  the  front  bring  the  breast 
and  the  rar  part  of  the  back;  O  indicate*  the lifti  of  the 
heel.  i.e.,  the  individual  Uyen  of  leather  foraiing  it;  P  tfae 
face  or  bottom  of  the  bed;  Q  the  ball  of  the  eole. 

women's  footwear,  this  distinction  is  main- 
tained. buL  for  men.  as  a  general  rule,  any 
article  of  footwear,  hi^  or  low,  if  buttoned, 
laced  or  otherwise  closed,  is  known  as  a  shoe, 
while  boot  is  the  term  used  to  denote  footwear 
extending  to  the  knee  more  or  less,  without 
lateral  opening  and  with  a  stiff  top. 

History. —  The  sandal,  the  simplest  and 
most  ancient  article  of  footwear  of  which  we 
have  record,  was  a  protection  merely  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  rather  than  an  adornment. 
It  is  evidenced  in  the  ar^  archaeology  and 
literature  of  all  ancient  peoples,  and  is  found 
even  to-day  as  the  footwear  in  a  great  part 
of  the  Orient.  As  culture  and  asstnetics  in- 
creased, ornamentation  was  added  to  the  sandal, 
an<^  little  by  little,  other  parts  were  attached, 
until  what  was  the  original  simple  protection  of 
the  sole  of  the  foot  became  the  sole  of  the 
modem  shoe  or  boot.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
in  the  routine  of  every-day  domestic  life  it  was 
the  general  custom  to  go  with  the  feet  bare,  as 
is  shown  by  the  sculptures,  paintings  and  other 
records.  But  enough  evidence  is  at  hand  to 
show  that  other  kinds  of  footwear  were 
known  and  worn  by  the  ancients.  On  the  walls 
of  the  tombs  of  Thebes  are  paintings  of  the 
different  steps  in  the  making  of  footwear  — 
from  the  tanning  and  other  preparation  of  die 
leather  or  other  material  to  the  finished  sandal 
or  shoe,  as  then  known.  The  currying  knife, 
awl,  lapstone  and  other  tools  used  by  the 
Egyptian  sandal-maker  were  not  dissimilar  to 
the  tools  used  by  the  cobbler  of  to-day.  The 
emblem  of  the  trade  was  a  prepared  sldn 
suspended  with   specimens  o^tne  finished 
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sandals  in  view  of  the  |>ubUc.  The  sandal- 
maker  of  Egypt  was  an  important  person^^e. 
Like  the  bootmaker  of  to-day,  he  had  to  cater 
to  fashion.  The  Egyptians  —  a  nation  of  great 
cnltare — paid  great  attention  to  the  niceties 
of  aad  distinctiinu  in  raiment,  of  which  foot- 
v/ear  was  an  important  dement  The  aristoc- 
racy, and  women  generally,  wore  a  sandal 
wiOi  a  turoed-up  toe,  pUable  to  the  position  of 
the  foot.  The  lower  orders  wore  sandals  with 
rounded  or  pointed  toe,  or  following  the  form 
of  the  foot.  They  were  genetally  held  secure 
by  a  strap  extending  between  the  great  and 
second  toes  and  secured  at  the  instep  to  a 
strap  attached  at  either  side.  The  materials 
ased  were  generally  woven  palm  leaves  or 
papyrus  stalks  or  leather,  wim  coloring  and 
ornamentation  differing  according  to  the 
social  position  of  the  wearer.  Shoes  of  which 
many  examples  are  found  at  Thebes  —  were  of 
late  date  and  are  supposed  to  have  originated 
•wMi  the  Greeks.  With  the  exertion  of  the 
soles,  whidi  were  thick,  they  were  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  moccasin  of  the  American 
Indian.  The  Assyrians  had  a  sandal  having  a 
counter,  attached  to  the  foot  with  a  number  of 
laces  tied  across  the  instep,  in  some  cases  the 
sole  extending  forward  barely  to  the  ball  of 
the  foot.  Wiui  the  ancient  Hebrews  the  sandal 
was  likewise  worn  bjr  all  dasses,  and  was  made 
of  leather  or  rawhide,  cloth,  felt  or  wood, 
secured  to  the  feet  hy  thongs  or  ^'latchets,'  as 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  in  which  source  arc 
found  many  references  to  this  article  of  attire, 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  shoe.  In  certain  in- 
stances they  were  mentioned  for  their  beauty, 
beiner  Aytd,  embroidered  and  often  omaraentea 
with  predous  metals  and  jewels.  With  the 
Greeks,  the  nsual  footwear  was  the  sandal, 
from  which  was  evolved  the  shoe,  of  i^idi 
there  were  many  styles  —  each  worn  by  a^dif- 
ferent  order  of  .sodety.  The  Spartan  patrician 
wore  a  red  shoe;  courtezans  wore  a  white 
shoe;  tragedians,  a  busldn,  known  as  a 
cothurnus;  and  comic  actors  a  shoe  called  the 
baxx  Numerous  art  remains,  along  with  the 
rich  Grecian  literature,  indicate  mat  almost 
every  style  of  foot  covering  known  to  the 
ancients  was  worn  at  one  time  or  another  in 
Greece. 

For  everyday  wear  the  sandal  was  used  by 
the  Romans  —  similar  in  form  and  material  to 
that  of  the  Greeks.  Due,  however,  to  a  more 
extended  world  intercourse,  the  Romans  came 
into  Contact  with  other  nations  and  peoples, 
and  from  these  they  absorbed,  among  other 
tfiings,  a  diver^^  of  dress,  including  footwear. 
Shoes,  boots  and  buskins  were  common.  The 
boot,  with  greaveltke  top —often  faced  with 
metal  —  was  worn  by  the  Roman  soldier  and 
was  known  as  the  caiiga  (diminutive,  caiigtUa). 
It  was  from  this  word  that  the  Emperor 
Caligula  recdved  the  cognomen  b^  which  his- 
tory knows  him  —  from  his  military  career. 
Like  the  Greeks,  each  order  of  sodety  affected 
a  different  style  of  footwear.  The  middle 
classes  wore  the  ctUceus,  the  name  that  became 
generic  for  the  shoe  of  all  classes.  As  is  the 
custom  among  Eastern  nations  to-day,  it  was 
the  custom  to  remove  the  shoes  while  indoors, 
particularly  while  redining  at  the  table,  from 
which  was  derived  the  expression  ''calceos 
poner^ — to  put  on  the  shoes— meaning  to 
rise   from   the   tid^.    i  Similarly,  «cuccaB 


mutare* — to  change  shoes  —  signified  becom- 
tas  a  senator,  the  shoes  of  the  latter  bdng  of 
a  spedal  style,  reaching  to  thC'  middle  of  the 
1^  colored  red,  and  bearing  a  »lver  crescent 
(ntMatapeliis,  or  patricia  luna)  just  above  the 
toot.  Ine  shoes  of  men  were  generally  black, 
Ivhile  those  of  the  women  were  of  various 
colors.  Red  shoes  for  men  usually  indicated 
the  holder  of  some  public  office.  The  soccus 
(whence  the  English  word  *sock*) — a  slipper- 
like  shoe  —  was  worn  by  comedians,  and  the 
cothurnus,  a  heavy-soled  buskin,  nmilar  in 
form  and  name  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  wai 
worn  b^  tragedians.  From  this  we  have  the 
expression  ''sock  and  buskin,*  signifying  com- 
edy and  tragedy.  Similar  to  the  so  ecus  was  die 
crefida,  a  sandal  shoe,  and  the  baxa  or  baxea, 
derived  from  the  Greeks,  originally  of  plaited 
leaves,  twigs  and  strips  of  willow  and  as  sudi 
worn  by  Doth  comedians  and  philosoi^ers  f 
later,  when  made  of  purple  leather  embroid- 
ered with  gold,  worn  by  women.  With  both  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  we  find  in  the  tragedian's 
buskin  the  forerunner  of  the  modem  heel. 
Tertullian  (de  Spectacutisj  finds  much  offense 
in  the  *lof^  buskin,  impiously  striving  to  add 
a  cubit*  (1.4505  feet)  to  the  tragedian's  stat- 
ure. The  Romans,  probably  from  thdr  inter- 
course with  the  Lombards,  wore  a  stocking  of 
wool,  known  as  the  iibiaUa,  a  footwear  acces- 
sory that,  when  once  known,  has  been  found 
inmspensaUe  wherever  boots  and  shoes  are 
worn. 

It  is  in  the  Middle  Ages,  vrith  its  Crusades, 
Feudalism  and  Renaissance  of  art  and  culture, 
that  modem  footwear  had  its  beginning.  In 
the  cold  northern  dimes  where  protection 
a^nst  the  elements  was  a  necessi^r,  substan* 
tiality  and  warmth  of  costume  were  of  prime 
importance,  and  the  heavy  boot,  with  its  thick 
sole  and  the  beginning  of  the  heel,  was  one  re- 
sult. Feudalism,  with  its  detached  communi- 
ties, chivalry,  with  its  trappings,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  guild  system  of  artisan  activity 
were  incentive  of  individuality  and  improve- 
ment—  by  each  baron  having  craftsmen  for 
his  eveiy  need,  throi^  feudal  rivalry  and  by 
the  development  of  the  master  and  apprentice 
system,  the  basis  of  true  workmauMup.  To 
appreaate  this,  one  may  with  advantage  exam- 
ine the  paintings,  illumination,  wood-cuts  and 
other  art  remains  illustrative  of  the  beginnings 
and  growth  of  modern  Europe.  To  specify  the 
styles  of  footwear  alime  would  be  to  catalo^e 
the  cver-chanying  needs  and  whims  of  individ- 
ual communities  and  degrees  of  sockety.  The 
peasants,  as  a  ml^  where  footwear  ¥ras  r«- 
qtdred,  wore  a  simple  moccasin-like  shoe  fitted 
to  the  foot  by  thongs  —  crudely  tanned  or  of 
rawhide,  sometimes  with  the  hair  side  within. 
The^  Bayeux  Tapestry  shows  King  Harold  on 
his  journey  td  Bosham,  on  horseback,  wearing 
a  heelless  slipper-like  shoe  with  spurs.  '  A 
Saxon  chief  is  shown  in  an  ancient  illumination 
with  similar  footgear  topped  by  a  leggin  simi- 
lar in  appearance  to  the  modem  puttee,  while 
other  persons  of  prominence  are  shown  (Cot- 
ton MSf  Qaud  B.  4)  with  ankle-hi|i^  shoes 
with  ^rp  or  tumed-up  pomt.  During  the 
time  of  Edward  II  we  find  low  shoes,  with 
heels  and  lat^  buckles^  and  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II  high,  tig^t  boots,  a  different  color 
for  each  1^,-  without  heels  and  with  pointed 
toes  so  long  that  they  were  frequently  attached 
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to  the  knee,  were  worn  by  courtiers.  Follow- 
ing armor  and  its  attendant  protection,  boots 
extendii^  to  the  knee  or.  h^cher  came  into 
vogue  as  a  prerogative  of  the  knijdits.  This 
chivalric  foo^ear  has  endured  untu  the  pres- 
ent, being  worn  by  Marshal  Brissac's  Dragoons 
in  1660  and  the  French  Dragons-Gardes  and 
English  Horse  Guards  of  to-day.  This  boot, 
known  in  English  as  the  ''jade  boot,*  originated 
in  Spain  for  the  use  of  men  of  rank.  Due  to 
its  miish,  from  its  peculiar  method  of  tanning 
and  finish,  the  leather  (originally  goatskin) 
from  which  it  was  made  took  the  name  ^'cordo- 
van,*  from  Cordova,  and  Ac  name  has  been 
retained,  being  now  used,  as  the  designation 
of  tanned  horsehide.  Likewise,  the  term 
*cordwainer*  —  a  worker  in  cordwain,  a  shoe- 
maker—is derived  from  the  same  source.  It 
was  in  France,  however,  that  the  greatest  lib- 
erties were  taken  in  footgear  s^les  and  the 
fXHirt  shoemdKr  of  the  various  French  kings 
became  an  important  personage.  Evciy  con- 
cat  that  hixuty  could  sn^^^est  was  lavished  on 
footwear.  The  court  slipper  and  the  low  shoe 
were  brou^t  to  a  relative  perfection  —  the 
name  "Louts*  or  French  heel  being  that  used 
to-day  with  the  most  popular  style  of  ^  ladies' 
shoe.  Silk  stockings,  fancy  garters,  jeweled 
buckles  and  similar  ornaments  were  added  re- 
finements. However,  from  the  standpoint  of 
foot-comfort  there  was  little  improvement  tm- 
tU  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  It  was 
only  around  1785  that  «right»  and  *left»  lasts 
were  introduced  into  Eiwland,  formerly  a  boot 
or  shoe  suiting  either  foot.  In  addition,  the 
•bespoken,*  or  custom-made  shoe  or  boot, 
while  durably  was  made  without  consideration 
of  the  anatonical  principles  to  which  it  should 
conform. 

Due  to  llie  utilization  of  mechanical  proc- 
esses; beginning  in  the  eariy  half  of  die  19th 
century,  a  standardization  in  manufacture  and 
s^es  has  resulted  generally.  Notwithstand- 
ing thi^  there  are  many  parts  of  tfie  world 
where,  due  to  racial  or  otherprejudices,  little 
change  has  been  made.  In  China  the  sandal, 
made  of  woven  reeds,  is  still  worn  1^  the  labor- 
ing classes,  while  merchants  and  odiers  of  the 
hinier  classes  wear  a  loose,  diick-soled,  <inilted 
slipper.  It  is  the  custom  yet,  to  some  extend 
for  women,  their  feet  forcibly  cramped  from 
childhood,  to  wear  diminutive  shoes  that 
throw  the  weifdit  of  the  body  upon  the  toes, 
incapacitating  their  wearers  from  any  strenu- 
ous activity.  The  people  of  India,  Turk^  and 
Arabia,  in  their  daily  life,  still  cling  to  the 
ornamental  sandal  and  low  shoe,  often  of  ex* 
pensive  leather  and  highly  ornamented,  that 
their  ancestors  wore.  In  Russia  and  the  Bal- 
kan States,  ttu  high,  heavy  top-boot,  made  by 
hand,  is  yet  worn  by  both  men  and  women  — 
heavy,  weather-proof  footgear  being  a  neces- 
sity of  northern  Europe.  In  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, France  and  Germany,  wooden  shoes 
(known  as  *sabots*)  and  leather  shoes  with 
wooden  soles  are  worn  largely  by  laborers  — 
both  men  and  women-— a  form  of  footwear 
ideally  adapted  for  wearing  in  dairies  and  other 
damp  places.  They  are  even  beginning  to  be 
manufactured  in  large  quantities  in  the  United 
States  for  domestic  use.  In  parts  of  Spain 
are  worn  sandals,  slippers  and  shoes  made  of 
"esparto*  grass  IStipa  tettacissima),  li^t  in 
weight  and  endunng  for  a  generation  or  more. 


However,  Arouriiout  Europe  and  America, 
the  machine-made  boot  and  shoe  have  sup- 
planted all  others,  with  a  resulting  standariu- 
zation  of  style&  a  retbiction  in  prices  and  a 
comfortable  and  relatively  durable  product 

Shoemaldng  has  been  called  *Uie  gentle 
craft.*  Its  patron  saint  is  Saint  Crispin,  one 
of  the  early  Christian  nurtyrs,  whose  day  on 
the  Church  calendar  is  25  October,  the  anni- 
versary  of  his  excommumcati<»i.  Crispin  and 
his  brother  Crispianus  were  of  noble  Roman 
lineage.  Due  to  persecutions  during  the  reign 
of  Diocletian  th^  fled  into  Gaul,  settling  at 
Augusta  Suessionnin  (now  Soissoos,  France), 
where  they  followed  the  trade  of  shoemaldng, 
at  the  same  time  spreading  word  of  Christian- 
ity and  doing  deeds  of  benevolence.  It  is  said 
that  these  brothers  stole  leather  to  make  shoes 
for  the  poor.  About  the  year  300  ajb.,  they 
were  martyred  by  being  odieaded.  In  the 
processions  of  the  mediaeval  guilds,  the  shoe- 
makers' patron  —  master  of  ceremonies — was 
known  as  King  Oispin.  From  this  word 
comes  the  adjective  *cnspin,*  as  applied  to  the 
shoemaking  trade. 

In  America  the  introduction  of  shoemaking 
was  coincident  with  the  earliest  settlement  of 
the  ccdonies.  Among  the  party  that  came  to 
Plymouth  on  the  Mayfiower  was  a  shoemaker 
—  Thomas  Beard — provided  with  sumtlies  and 
materials  for  supp^mig  the  little  band  of  Hl- 
grims  widi  shoes.  Accre^ted  to  the  governor 
of  the  coloiqr,  he  was  allowed  a  salary  of  $50' 
per  annum  and  given  50  acres  of  land.  A  few 
years  later — in  1636  — Philip  Kerkland  began 
the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  boots  at  Lynn, 
which  city  has  since  been  interested  largely  io 
the  industry  —  at  first  supplying  the  needs  of 
Boston  and  neighboriiw  towns  and  later  those 
of  the  entire  colony.  Other  colonies  each  had 
their  individual  uoemaking  industries,  but 
from  the  start  New  En^and  Jed  During  the 
Revolutionary  War  lussachusetts  manufac- 
tured the  greater  proportion  of  all  ready-made 
shoes  for  the  13  colonies  and  those  used  by  the 
Continental  army,  it  being  recorded  that  these 
latter  were  *for  quality  and  price  .  .  .  quite 
as  good  as  those  imported  from  Elng^uid.* 
Following  the  Revolution  there  were  heavy  im- 
portations from  Eturlandj  which  hurt  die  do- 
mestic industry.  'The  increasing  home  de- 
mand, however,  soon  overcame  this  and  the 
industry,  already  established,  proved  its  rwfat 
to  continue  and  grow.  In  17^5,  300,000  pairs 
of  women's  shoes — the  labor  of  200  master 
workmen  and  600  Journeymen — were  manu- 
factured in  Lynn.  So^  rapid  was  the  growtih  at 
this  period  that  certain  makers,  particularly  in 
Lynn,  Braintree  and  Reading — all  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  —  supplied  only  the  wholesale 
trade.  Boots  and  shoes  were  shipped  to  Bos- 
ton, New  Yorli^  Philadelphia,  (Tharleston  and 
Savannah  and  even  to  the  West  Indies.  An 
important  branch  of  the  trade  was  the  maldi^ 
of  heavy  *brogans*  — a  spedalty  at  IfUford 
and  other  Worcester  County  towns -~  for  tibe 
use  of  the  slaves  of  the  Sotrmem  States.  The 
supranacy,  of  the  New  England  product  was 
unquestioned.  There  was  very  little  variety  in 
the  leathers  used  —  all  being  subjected  to  the 
slow  tanning  process.  For  uppers,  pebble-fin- 
ished goat  leather  was  the  most  popular,  later 
developed  into  the  *bnish  Idd*  finish,  the  lore- 
runner  of  the  *vici*  finish  of  to-day.  Shoes 
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uMended  for  hird  Mrvice  were  always 
or  nailed  and  frequently  holmailea 
intended  for  the  better  trade  were  hand  welted 
and  shoes  for  women  and  children  were  mostly 
'turned'  bottom.  The  straight,  *rockej-bot- 
tom^  last — ensuring  at  that  time  the  maximum 
of  comfort  —  was  the  prevailing  style,  the 
only  concession  to  fashion  (in  women's  aboes) 
seemingly  being  the  variety  of  materials  used 
for  tops,  comprising  serges,  plain  and  brf>- 
caded,  and  other  cloths. 

Machines. —  Despite  the  successful  attempt 
to  establish  the  reac^-niade  shoe  and  boot  traoe, 
it  is  well  within  the  memory  of  those  living 
that  the  village  or  itinerant  shoemaker  —  mak- 
ing the  shoes  of  entire  families  —  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  production  of  footwear. 
Except  the  making  of  hig^  grade  custom  work, 
or  in  the  rraair  (cobbling)  of  boots  and  shoes, 
the  shoemaker  is  today  supj^lanted  by  machine 
methods.  The  earliest  ma^ne-made  shoe  was 
that  made  on  the  machine  invented  in  England 
in  1810  by  Isambard  M.  Brunei  It  mechamcally 
nailed  or  tacked  the  sole  to  the  upper  fitted  over 
a  last,  the  nails  being  clinched.  By  this  method 
100  pairs  of  ^strong  and  weU-fini»ied'  ^oes  — 
at  a  contract  price  of  6$.  6d.  ($1-56) — were 
made  j^r  day.  At  the  time  great  hopes  were 
entertained  at  the  success  of  this  process,  but 
in  shoes  made  by  it  for  the  Ekiglish  soldiers 
it  was  found  that  the  nails  penetrated  diroug^ 
the  sole  into  the  foot  In  1818  Joseph  Walker 
of  Massachusetts  invented  the  wooden  shoer 
peg  machine,  where  individual  pegs  of  wood 
were  substituted  for  the  metal  nails  used 
previously.  From  this  has  been  devdoped  a 
variety  of  pegging  machines  —  some  using  the 
individual  wooden  pegs,  and  others  using  long 
strips  of  wood  or  metal,  cutting  the  same  into 
suitable  lengths  and  driving  them  into  the  sole 
automatically.  Two  forms  of  these  —  "pegged' 
and  *screwed®  are  used  to-day  for  heavy, 
cheap  boots  and  shoes.  These  imjEU'ovements  — 
developed  one  at  a  time  —  made  it  possible  for 
one  or  several  of  the  operations  to  be  completed 
quicker  than  the  others,  resulting  in  a  diviuon 
of  labor.  It  was  at  first  the  custom  to  send 
out  the  various  parts  to  be  cut  and  joined  and 
later  assembled  at  a  factory  on  the  automatic 
machines.  With  the  growth  of  manufacturing 
plants,  it  was  found  more  expedient  to  have  all 
operations  finished  at  the  factory,  which'  system 
has,  in  turn,  again  changed  somewhat  in  the 
direction  of  specialty  houses  producing  the  in- 
dividual parts  of  a  shoe,  the  ultimate  manufac- 
turer mere^  assembling  them  in  the  finished 
product 

The  great  stride  in  the  manufacture  of 
shoes  was  that  resulting  from  the  invention  in 
1857  of-  the  McKay  stitching  machine  ~  a  slow 
operation  as  previousljy  done  by  hand.  Intro- 
duced into  active  use  in  1861-6^  it  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  supplying  the  Union  troops 
during  the  Civil  War.  This  method,  which  is 
in  use  to-day  —  see  statistics  at  end  of  this 
article  —  and  which  for  some  purposes  is  pre- 
ferred over  all  others,  makes  possible  the  auto- 
matic sewing  of  the  outer-sole  to  the  inner-sole 

—  the  edges  of  the  upper  being  between  the  two 

—  with  a  strong  chain  stitch,  a  furrow  or  chan- 
nel being  cut  in  the  outsold  to  protect  the  part 
of  the  thread  extending  to  the  bottom.  Its 
principal  inconvenience  is  the  fact  that  the 
threads  extend  through  .the  insole,  maldiig  a 
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perceptiUe  lidge  yihick  must  be  covered  with  a 
€socl^  lining  a  thin  piece  of  leather  or  cloth 
covering  the  insole.  OtlKr  machines  for  ef- 
fecting separate  operations  were  invented  at 
^»ut  the  same  tune  or  subsequently.  The 
leather  rolling  machine  was  introduced  about 
1845,  for  pressing  the  leather  and  giving  it  the 

Eoper  consistency,  an  operation  formerly 
boriously  effected  on  the  lapstone.  Following 
this  came  the  various  types  of  leather  sewing 
machines  for  stitching  the  uppers,  using  wax 
thread.  In  1855  the  automatic  splitting  ma- 
chine was  first  used  ^  for  dividing  leather  or 
reducing  it  to  a  uniform  thickness — follow- 
ing which  came  the  *'dieing-out'*  machine  for 
cutting  the  soles  and  various  other  parts  of  the 
shoe  by  pressure  on  a  fixed  pattern.  Improve- 
ments were  made  in  pegging  and  nailing  ma- 
chines, particularly  in  the  feeding  of  a  continu- 
ous cabt&  cutting  the  same  off  at  required 
lengths.  The  most  important  of  these  ts  the 
one  used  to-day,  known  as  the  'rapid  standard 
screw  machine.'  Devices  were  perfected  for 
makiiig  the  individual  lifts  of  the  heels,  as- 
sembling and  nailii^  them  together  and  on  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  sole  and  finishing  the 
whole.  Other  machines  have  been  perfected 
for  practically  every  operation  in  the  makitK 
of  footwear,  one  large  factory  of  the  United 
States  producing  machineiy  adapted  to  170 
distinct  operations  oo  a  single  part  of  shoes, 
210  pair  of  bands  being  required.  The  ^eatest 
advance,  however,  from  the  standpoint  of 
shoe-comfort,  has  been  the  so-called  "Goodyear 
welt  sewing  machine,>^  which,  with  the  manifold 
improvements  of  form  introduced  by  last  man- 
ufacturers, has  produced  a  shoe  with  a  per- 
fectly smoodi  interior  Adxpttd  to  feet  wilb 
irregularities.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
seven  methods  of  attaching  the  outer  sole  to  a 
shoe  by  machinery:  (1)  McKay  stitching;  (2) 
Goodyear  welt  stitching;  (3)  turn  shoes  (sew- 
rounds— -the  sole  sewed  to  the  upper  outside 
in  and  then  turned),  McKay  machine  used;  (4) 
pegging  'with  wooden  pegs;  (5)  "standard 
screw';  (6)  nailed,  with  inside  clinching;  and 
(7)  welt,  attached  to  upper,  sewed  direct  to 
edge  of  outsole  1^  Goodyear  stitch. 

Leather.—  In  the  maldng  of  footwear  an 
important  consideration  is  the  Idnd  and  qiwUty 
of  leather,  dependii^  more  or  less  upon  the 
methods  of  tanning'  and  finishing  adapted  to 
specified  requirements.  Flexibility,  tensile 
strength  and  the  possibility  of  absorbing  mois- 
ture are  the  most  important  elements.  Upon 
these  depend  the  qualities  of  wear  and  com- 
fort—  in  a  word,  the  reputation  of  the  manu- 
facturer. Of  all  sole-leathers  ox-hide  is  unde- 
niably the  best,  followed  by  pie-skin,  camei^ 
hides  and  horse-hides.  Likewise,  for  the  uppers 
of  heavy  shoes  calfskin  is  the  standard,  while 
for  light  shoes  goatskin  has  the  preference, 
closely  followed  by  sheepskin.  The  tenft 
"hides'  is  applied  to  the  larger  full-grown  ani- 
mals of  the  bovine  ^rroup,  and  to  horses  and 
camels,  while  <ldps>  is  the  term  used  with  re- 
lation to  the  skins  of  the  smaller  animals,  some 
of  which  bel<Hig  also  to  the  bovine  -class.  In 
addition  to  the  forcsoing  the  skins  of  the  kan- 
garoo and  many  other  animals,  and  even  fish, 
have  been  utilized.  Of  the  latter,  the  porpoise 
and  shark  seem  most  suitable,  and  the  United 
States  government  is  at  iiresent  making  a  series 
of  eacperiments  with  a  view  of  ntiHiing^ariQ- 
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sldns  on  a  large  scale.  Lately  efforts  have  been 
successfully  made  to  use  composition  soles  —  of 
rubber  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  fibre 
—  and  for  uppers,  canvas  and  other  cloths 
have  been  found  a  suitable  substitute  for 
leather. 

Proceues  of  Manufacture^  The  opera- 
tions of  the  Goo<^ar  welt  process  of  shoemak- 
in^  are  substantially  as  follows :  On  the  re- 
ceipt of  each  order,  the  specifications  are  en- 
tered in  the  corresponding  order  book  and  given 
a  number.  Tags,  one  for  each  case  of  shoes, 
bearing  the  same  number,  with  details,  are  sent 
to  the  foreman  of  the  cutting  room;  others  to 
the  sole  room^  and  a  third  lot  to  the  bottom- 
ing* or  assembling,  room.  The  foreman  of  the 
cutting  room  selects  and  has  the  material  for 
the  njfptTs  cut  to  the  required  measurements. 
This  cutting  to  size  is  done  by  steel  dies  under 
heav)^  pressure  on  what  is  known  as  a  'clicking* 
machine.  In  addition  to  cutting,  they  also  mark 
the  leather  as  a  guide  for  assembling.  The  next 
weration  is  that  of  «skiving,*  or  beveling  the 
edges,  after  which  th^  are  coated  with  cement 
and  folded  on  a  *foldmg<|  machine.  For  orna- 
mental purposes  perforations  are  generally  re- 
quired—particularly on  die  tips,  or  toe^ps, 
and  on  the  upper  stitching  ec^e  of  the  vamp. 
This  is  done  respectively  with  an  automatic  "'tip 
punching*  or  "perforating*  madiine.  Either  is 
capable  of  making  these  perforations  in  the 
form  of  designs,  the  latter  being  similar  in 
operation  to  a  sewing  machine.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  linings  of  cloth  or  leather,  having  been 
cut  according  to  instructions  and  stamped  with 
order  number,  are  given,  along  with  the  other, 
outer  parts  or  the  upper,  to  Ae  stitdiers,  who, 
on  sewing  machines  specially  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  sew  the  whole  upper  together.  For 
laced  shoes  the  next  operation  is  the  placing  of 
the  eyelets,  on  an  automatic  "eyeletting"  ma- 
chine, both  sides  mathematically  correct  at  the 
same  time.  These  "eyelets*  arc  of  metal,  with 
smooth,  flanged  top  and  a  diminutive  "barrel,* 
which,  during  the  operation,  becomes  clincbed 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  shoe.  This  operation 
finished,  die  upper,  completed,  is  sent  to  the 
"bottoming^*  or  assembling  room,  to  be  jmned 
with  the  remaining  parts  of  the  shoe.  In  the 
meantime,  in  the  sole  room  the  outsole  and  the 
insole  are  roughly  "died  out,'  an  operation  sim- 
ilar to  the  "clicking,*  or  cutting,  of  the  parts  of 
the  upper ;  then  ^  trimmed  to  exact  siie  on  a 
*rounding*  machine  to  llie  pattern  of  the  sole. 
The  outsole  is  then  passed  under  heavy  pres- 
sure through  die  "rolling*  machine,  the  fibres 
being  compressed  and  the  leather  being  made 
capable  of  greater  wear.  This  is  the  oldopera- 
tion  indifferently  done  on  the  shoemaker's  lap- 
stone  by  beating^  the  leather.  It  is  then  put 
through  a  "splitting*  machine,  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity  of  thicloiess.  The  unit  of  measure 
is  an  "iron* — 48  "irons*  being  equal  to  1  inch. 
The  insole  is  treated  in  Kke  manner,  in  addition 
to  which,  near  the  edge  of  what  will  be  its 
eventual  lower  side,  a  slit  of  about  one-half 
inch,  extending  toward  its  centre,  is  cut  by  a 
'channelling*  machine.  At  the  base  of  the  re- 
sulting *lip,*  or  flap,  and  nearer  the  centre  of 
the  insole  a  groove  is  cut  during  the  same  op- 
eration. As  will  be  seen  later,  the  groove  and 
slit  are  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the 
stitching  ^ration  unitit^  the  insole,  upper  and 
outsole.  The  *lip*  is  now  forced  at  rig^  angles 


to  the  insole  by  a  "lip  turning*  machine,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  lip,  or  shoulder,  against 
which  the  welt  is  to  be  sewed,  the  groove  on  the 
inner  side  serving  as  a  guide  for  sewing.  Dur- 
ing these  operations  the  heel  has  been  as- 
sembled in  another  part  of  the  sole  room,  the 
different  pieces  of  leather,  or  "lifts,*  bdi^ 
cemented  together  and  subjected  to  great  pres- 
sure. The  "counters*  and  ""toe  boxes,*  respec- 
tively the  stiffeners  for  the  shoe  "quarter*— 
the  part  of  the  upper  at  the  track  and  sides  of 
the  heel  —  and  for  the  toe  cap,  are  also  made 
ready  in  the  sole  room.  With  the  completion  of 
all  these,  they  are  sent  to  the  "bottonung,*  or 
ass«nbling  room. 

In  the  bottoming  room,  the  first  operation  is 
the  autiHnatic  lacing  of  the  upper  (stitched  to- 
gedier  and  eyeletted)  on  a  "lacing*  machine. 
This  ensures  the  proper  positioning  of  the  upper 
upon  the  last  with  relation  to  the  sole.  The 
•counter*  and  the  -"toe  box*  are  then  properly 
positioned  upon  die  last,  over  which  the  upper 
IS  then  drawn.  On  the  "las^  the  wooden  form 
corresponding  to  the  shape  of  the  foot  —  there 
has  alreaify  been  attached  die  insole — automati- 
cally secured  by  an  "insole  tacking^  machine  — 
in  proper  position.  The  upper  being  drawn  over 
the  last  and  attached  to  the  insole,  the  operator 
verifies  the  position  of  the  heel  seam,  on  which 
depends  the  proper  balance  of  the  remaining 
parts.  An  "assembling*  machine  then  drives  two 
tacks  part  way  through  the  upper  into  the  last, 
on  which  another  operator,  on  the  "pulling- 
over*  machine,  with  automatic  pincers  diat 
grasp  the  "bottom*  edg^s  of  the  upper  at  dif- 
ferent points,  and,  pulling  with  firm  and  uni- 
form tension,  presses  the  leather  against  the 
last,  allowing  the  operator,  through  omer  move- 
ments, to  adjust  the  upper  to  the  exact  position 
desired.  Another  movement,  with  the  pincers 
again  pulling  and  three  tacks  are  partly  driven 
in  at  each  side  and  one  at  the  toe,  the  upper  be- 
ing now  in  the  proper  position  with  relation  to 
die  insole.  The  next  operation  is  by  the  "last- 
ing* raadune,  the  edges  of  the  upper  ^being  au- 
tomatically drawn  by  small  inncers  into  their 
ultimate  position  on  the  last,  each  portion,  as 
pulled  into  place,  being  automatically  tacked 
part  way — the  operation  being  effected  so  uni- 
formly that  every  shoe  of  each  order  number  is 
the  same.  To  properly  last  the  toe  and  heel,  a 
"wiping  motion  is  imparted  to  these  parts, 
smoothing  and  securing  the  wrinkles  resulting 
from  the  surplus  stock.  Tht  tadcs  .driven 
through  the  heel  part  are  permanently  clinched 
on  the  insole  against  the  iron  heel  of  the  last, 
the  remaining  tacks  being  driven  in  only  partly, 
in  order  to  be  again  removed.  An  "upper  trim- 
ming* machine  trims  off  the  surplus  leather  at 
the  toe  and  heelj  after  the  "wipmR*  operation, 
the  remainder  being  pounded  smoothly  upon  the 
last,  the  leather  at  the  sides  and  around  die  "toe 
box*  and  "counter*  being  made  to  conform  to 
the  last  A  "tack  pulling  and  Tesetting^  ma- 
chine now  pulls  the  lasting  tacks,  driving  in 
others  as  necessary,  or  supplying  other  means 
for  holding  the  e^s  of  the  upper  flush  with 
the  insole  edge  and  bent  at  right  angles  to  con- 
form with  the  "channel  li[>,*  or  shoulder  as  pre- 
viously described  for  the  insole.  The  "welt*  is 
next  attadied.  This  is  a  narrow  strip  of  leather 
extending  from  side  to  side  of  the  heel  around 
the  shoe  between  the  upper  and  the  outscJe,  its 
outer  edge  being  flush  widi  die  latter,  die  two 
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bong  apparently  one  ^ece.  By  means  of  an 
ingeniotis  device  known  as  the  ^welt  sewing* 
machine  the  welt,  positioned  with  its  inner  edge 
flush  to  the  angle  of  the  "upper*  ed^e  against 
the  "channel  lip,'  just  (Ascribed,  is  stitched  se- 
curely to  the  upper  and  the  insole.  This  is  ef- 
fected by  means  of  a  curved  needle  adapted  to 
making  a  stitch  extending  from  the  'groove* 
of  the  inso!^  through  the  "channel  lip,*  the 
"upper,*  and  diagonally  through  the  inner  edge 
of  the  'welt,*  by  a  single  motion,  security  all 
three  together.  The  upper  securing  tacks  and 
those  holding  the  insole  to  the  last  l>eii%  with- 
drawn, the  protruding  portions  of  the  wel^  up- 
per and  channel  lip,  left  after  the  welt  sewing 
operation,  are  trimmed  away,  and  the  wdt  is 
hammered  in  a  *welt  beating  and  slashing  ma- 
chine* to  cause  it  to  stand  out  evenly  from  the 
shoe,  special  attention  being  retiuized  for  the 
toe  part  to  overcome  the  tension,  A  rubber 
cement  is  then  applied  to  the  face  of  the  insole 
and  welt,  a  'CUhng*  of  leather,  cork  or  other 
material,  having  been  provided  to  occupy  the 
horizontal  space  from  side  to  side  between  the 
perpendicular  'channel  lips^  and  in  turn  like- 
wise coated  with  cement  The  character  of  this 
"filling*  is  sometimes  a  determining  factor  in 
shoe  quality.  Leather  scraps,  if  used,  are  ap^ 
throng  their  friction,  to  produce  "squeaking* 
in  walking  for  which  reason  other  materials 
devoid  of  this  fajult  are_  preferred.  A  metal,  or 
other,  "shank  support*  is  also  laid  on  the  shank 
part  of  ihe  insole,  corresponding  to  the  arch  of 
the  foot  At  the  same  time,  the  outsole, 
trimmed  to  correspond  with  the  last  and  welt,  is 
also  coated  with  rubber  cement  on  the  flesh  side 
of  the  leather,  and  in  the  "sole  laying*  ma- 
chine—  in  a  rubber  form,  pressing  every  por- 
tion of  the  outsole  surface  —  the  upper  and  sole 
are  brought  together  under  heavy  pressure  until 
the  cement  sets.  This  finished,  the  sole  — now 
consisting  of  the  outsole  and  the  welt,  cemented 
together — is  'rounded*  and  'channelled*  on  a 
mat^ne  performing  these  two  operations. 
Rounding  consists  in  trimming  the  sole  to  width 
required,  and  thinning  same  —  for  example,  the 
edges  of  the  "shank*  ■«  Channelling*  is  the 
same  operation  as  noted  in  the  preparation  of 
the  insole  —  a  diagonal  slit  near  the  edge  of  the 
■face^  side  of  the  outsole,  the  "channel*  being 
on  a  line  with  the  stitching  desired,  which  latter 
when  completed  is  covered  from  sight  and  wear 
hy  the  "channel  lip*  cemented  back  in  place. 
Rounding  and  channelling  have  to  do  only  with 
that  part  of  the  outside  covered  hy  the  welt, 
the  "heel  seat*  being  untouched.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  sewing  of  the  outside  to  the  welt, 
die  'diannel  lip,*  before  noticed,  being  turned 
out  for  dte  purpose.  The  stitches — wiw  waxed 
thread — are  extremely  fine  and  durably  being 
known  as  the  *yock-stitch.*  The  thread  used  is 
cotton  or  linen,  the  former  for  footwear  liable 
to  e^^sure  to  dampness.  Due  to  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  fibres,  hemp,  the  favorite  thread 
for  custom-made  shoes,  cannot  be  used  success- 
fully on  stitching  machines.  The  "channel  lip'' 
is  uien  cemented  in  its  originat  pontion;  the 
sole  is  tiien  levelled'  onder  heavy  pressure^  to 
remove  any  un evenness  on  its  bottom. 

The  heel  —  die  "lifts*  having  been  cemented 
together  in  the  sole  leather  room  —  is  positioned 
on  the  "heel  seat'  and  the  required  number  of 
nails  are  automaticalljr  driven  throw^  it.  the 
*'hetl  seat,*  and  the  insole,  die  points  being 


turned  back  into  the  heel  where  they  are 
clinched.  The  heads  of  the  nails  are  left  pro- 
trudinc^  to  acxonunodate  the  'face.*  or  toplift, 
which  IS  jmt  on  last  Special  care  is  made  in 
the  selecticm  and  prqparation  of  this  Uft  on  ac- 
count of  the  wear  to  which  it  is  subjected, 
brass  or  other  "slugs*  being  generally  inserted 
on  its  edges.  The  heel  is  then  trimmed,  the 
•breast* — the  front  face — is  squared  across  or 
hollowed  otit,  and  the  hole  is  scoured  with 
sandpaper  moulded  to  shape.  The  c6ge  of  the 
sole  receives  its  final  trimming  and  a  coat  of 
Uaddt^  while  the  upper  side  of  the  felt  is 
indented  with  little  notches  to  indicate  the 
stitches  and  then  burnished,  along  widi  the 
edge  of  the  sole.  The  succeeding  ofwrations  all 
relate  to  the  finish  of  the  shoe,  and,  while 
varied,  are  not  peculiar  other  than  that  most  of 
them  are  performed  by  machinery  —  'buffing,' 
the  polishing  ofi  of  discolorations  resulting 
from  handling,  "cleaning,*  "bladdng,*  "polisl^ 
tag,'  •creasing*  —  across  the  toe  part,  to  take 
the  place  of  irregular  lines  that  mif^t  result 
from  wear—- stamping  of  name  or  trade  maxl^ 
etc 

It  wilt  be  noticed  that  the  'last,'  on  which 
the  uMMr  is  fitted,  and  in  which  it  is  retained 
throughout  the  making  is  an  important  ele- 
ment. It  is  the  basis  of  style  and  fit  intended, 
aa  it  is,  to  represent  as  nearly  as  -possible  the 
foot  for  which  the  shoe  is  ultimatdy  intended. 
Their  making  is  a  distinctive  profession,  being 
known  to  the  ancients,  mention  being  niade  oi 
lasts  by  the  Greek  authors.  It  is  onW  within 
the  period  of  machine-made  footwean  however, 
that  they  have  attained  to  anything  near 
perfection.  Due  to  thdr  general  similarity  to- 
day, based  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  foot  (q.v.), 
certain  standards  have  been  evolved  giving 
commercial  sixes  in  length  and  width  (or  rather 
girth)  of  the  foot  There  are  three  general  sys- 
tems of  measurement  —  the  English,  used  in 
the  British  dominions  and  by  many  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States;  the  American, 
used  only  in  tihe  United  States';  and  the  French, 
used  generally  throug^iout  Europe  and  metric 
system-using  countries.  The  measurements  of 
both  length  and  girth  are  of  the  same  parts  of 
the  foot--length  from  the  heel,  at  the  be^nmt^ 
of  the  tendon  of  Achilles,  to  the  tip  of  die  great 
toe,  and  girdi,  around  the  foot  at  the  ball  in  a 
line  at  right  angles  with  die  direction  of  the 
second  toe.  For  custom-made  work  measure- 
meots  are  taken  around  the  foot  —  from  the 
instep— under  Uie  arch,  to  the  point  of  the 
heeU  and  horiHtntally  around  the  ankle.  Widi 
madnne-made  footwear  these  latter,  while  con- 
sidered 1^  the  last-maker  and  manuiactOrer.  are 
treated  by  the  retailer  and  customer  as  a  matter 
of  comfort  or  style.  The  French  unit  of  length 
is  the  'Paris  point,'  equaling  ^  of  a  centimeter, 
or  approximately  4/15  of  an  inch,  15  'points,* 
or  sizes,  being  alxAit  4  inches.  The  KngliMi 
and  American  measure  is  ^  inch,  the  former 
counted  from  die  4-inch  mark  of  a  standard 
rule,  while  die  latter  is  counted  from  the 
3-11/12  ittdi  mark.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers*  As- 
sociation held  at  New  York  on  15-16  Jan.  191& 
it  was  recommended  that  the  English  system  of 
numbering  for  length  be  used  entirely ;  that  beine 
generally  known  and  haviiig  low  numbers,  had 
a  more  genteel  soimd,  particularly  for  wccnen's 
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shoes.  Taking  the  Engtish  measure,  the  sizes 
run  from  1  to  13,  for  duldren  and  youths,  and, 
for  adults,  continae  in  a  new  series  from  size 
1  on.  A  youth's  size  13  is  therefore  4  plus 
(13x%)  inches,  or  8%  inches  long,  while  an 
adult's  size  5  —  in  the  second  series  —  is  4  plus 
[(13  plus  S)xhk]  inches,  or  10  inches  lon^. 
Breadth  (or  girth^ — known  as  ^'the  last' — ts 
indicated  in  the  English  system  by  numerals, 
the  standard  avcraer  being  3;  the  American 
system,  used  in  the  United  States,  being  that  of 
letters,  the  standard  average  being  C  (the  equiv- 
alent of  the  En^sh  <'3"),  the  smaller  widths 
being  B.  A.  AA  and  AAA,  and  the  larger  D,  £, 
EE  and  EEE  (or  W),  the  triple  lasts  being  ex- 
tremes. The  standard  of  difierence  between 
each  "last"  letter  and  its  next  in  order  is  ^ 
inch,  for  the  same  length  of  shoe;  and  between 
the  same  last  letter  of  two  shoes  one  size  apart 
is  ^  inch,  and  for  size  apart,  ^  inch.  From 
these  gradations  it  is  possible,  a  specified  size 
and  last  being  known,  to  figure  out  any  other. 
The  standara  model  for  men's  wear  is  rize  7, 
kst  C;  that  of  women,  size  4,  last  B.  Size  7 
indicates  a  length  of  10^  inches,  and  the  girth 
of  its  C  last  is  8j4  inches ;  size  4  and  its  last  B, 
are  respectively  9^  and  7^  inches.  Fr<»n  this, 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  *last*  is  almost  exactly 
8,  the  length  of  the  *sire.»  The  rule  for  meas- 
uring is  to  measure  the  length  of  the  foot,  add- 
ing—for play  of  shoe — 1/12  indi  for  cadi 
inch  or  muor  fractional  part  diereof,  the  result 
being  the  length  of  the  shoe,  or  *^5ize.>  Tliis 
figure,  multiplied  by  8  (the  ratio  of  the  girth 
at  the  ball  of  the  foot)  gives  the  'last,'*  in 
inches.  From  these  two  figures,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  for  measurement  hy  the  English 
system,  and  fay  the  rule  for  the  determination 
of  ''last*  differences,  the  size  and  *last'  required 
may  be  found.  Example:  The  length  meas- 
urement of  a  given  foot  is  10  inches;  girth  at 
ball.  8^  inches.  The  length.  10,  plus  10/12 
inch,  equals  10  10/12  inches  —  the  *size'  — 
which,  multiplied  by  .8  (the  girth  ratio  for  the 
C  last)  gives  &66  inches,  say  8H.  Ten  and  ten- 
twelfths  inches  in  length,  English  »stem,  in^- 
cates  a  size  of  7^,  the  C,  or  standard  last  of 
which  is  8^  inches.  The  actual  girth  measure- 
ment, 8^  inches,  being  %  inch  less,  a  unit  rep- 
resenting one  *ast*  tetter,  is  to  be  subtracted 
from  *last*  indicating  <bat*  B— the  width 
required  for  size  7$4< 

The  Indnttry^As  an  industry,  die  manu- 
facture of  footwear  is  important  Of  the  manu- 
factures of  the  United  States  conndered  in  the 
tabulations  of  the  statistics  of  1914—344  in  all 
—  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  including  cut 
Stock  and  findings,  ranked  sixOi  in  number  of 
wage  earners  and  ninth  with  regard  to  gross 
value  of  products.  It  is  a  distinctively  Ameri- 
can industry,  due  to  the  pre-eminence  of  Ameri- 
can inventions,  methods  and  machinery.  So 
evident  is  this  fact,  that  imports  of  footwear 
since  1870  have  been  almost  negligible.  On  ^ 
other  hand,  shoes  made  in  the  United  States 
have  found  a  market  in  every  land,  their  ex- 
cellence being  a  standard  oi  durability  and 
style.  New  England,  particularly  Massachusetts, 
h  {1914)  the  chief  manufacturing  centre  of  the 
United  States,  followed  by  New  York,  Missouri, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  New 
Tersey,  Minnesota  and  Michigan.  The  follow- 
ing taUe  gives  die  leading  statistics  of  dw  in- 


dustry for  1899,  1909  and  1914,  in  the  United 

States: 

1899  1909 

Number  of  eatab- 

lishmenta   2,233  1.9L8 

CapiUl  |1!0, 303,000  t231,324,000 

Co«to<matcriaU|l91.4SA,000  •332.738,000 
Value  of  prod- 

^  ucta  |290,M7.«IO  •S13,79«.«00  tSgo.Oas.OOO 

Salanad  emplo7- 

Ks   8.348  15,788 

Sakriu   18,159,000  Il8.629.000 

Woee  e&mera 

(avaraee  nuiu- 

_ber)   151,231  198,297 

  161,924,000    f98, 463.000 

Propnston 

(DumbM)....     (Notslvm)  1,838 


1914 

1,960 

|a«7,tfog,oao 

$382,111,000 


19,813 
t25.473,0OD 


206,088 
9112,973,000 

1,703 


As  to  tfie  number  of  pairs  manufactured,  the 
goremment  statistics  of  the  census  of  1910  and 
the  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter  of  27  S^t.  I9I7, 
give  the  following  figures: 


1899 


Kind 
Boot!    ud  ^loei 

(total)   193.589,173 

Mni'f   67,742,839 

Sojn' ud  youth*'  21,030.479 
^omen'i  

MiMM  mod  cha- 

dr«n.  

Fiber  

SUpMn  (total) .... 
Men'a,  boya'  and 

yootha'  

Woiaen't.  miaaa' 
'  and  chudren'a . 
Infanta'  ihoea  and 


1909 


191* 


247,643.197  216.039,401 
93,SBS,89Z  98,031,144 
23,838,626  22.895,719 
64.972,653    86.395.314  80,916.239 


41.843.202 

i7;69iis4i 

4.446,965 


43.»0,365  48.322,395 

 ,  3,351,106 

17,507,838  17,733,089 


4,802.841  3.666.972 
12.645.876    12.704.993  14,066,717 


(Notrqiortad 


AllotlHr  ,  5,285, 


15.000,721  15,476,763 
4,865,429  6,939.413 


Of  the  total  number  manufactured  in  1909, 
432  per  cent  were  of  the  McKay  ^e,  35J  per 
cent  machine  or  hand  welted,  10.0  per  cent 
turned,  8.8  per  cent  wire-screwed  or  metal- 
fastened,  and  2.1  per  cent  wooden-pegged. 

Since  1914  there  is  estimated  to  have  been 
an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  footwear  over  that  of  1914,  with  a 
slight  increase  in  the  number  of  manufacturing 
plants  —  principally  in  the  Middle  West.  Due 
to  abnormal  conditions  resulting;  from  the  war 
many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  industry 
and  others  are  under  consideration  —  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  uruformity  and  standardization. 
In  1914  the  domestic  per  capita  consumption  of 
men's  shoes  was  2.9  pairs,  as  against  an  esti- 
mated consumption  of  2.6  pairs  for  1918;  wo- 
men's, 1914,  2.6  pairs,  1918  estimated,  4  pairs. 
The  increase  in  uie  latter  has  been  ascribed  in 
part  to  the  short  skirts  that  women  are  wearing, 
necessitating  greater  attention  to  shoe  style. 
The  relative  decrease  indicated  for  men  is  more 
than  overcome  by  the  shoe  requirements  for  the 
annv.  contracts  for  21,000,000  pairs  for  the  lat- 
ter being  placed  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment during  the  year  1917.  Of  these,  S^OOO-OOO 
pairs  are  marching  shoes,  11,0(X),000  pairs  field 
or  trench  shoes  and  2,000,000  pairs  naval  or 
marine  shoes.  The  contracts  were  apportioned 
to  over  50  different  shoe  iactories,  located  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  the  price  ranging 
from  $433  to  $S.84— the  average  being  about 
f4.90.  All  shoes  must  be  of  the  Goodyear  welt 
typt  and  conform  to  the  •Munson*  last,  sup- 
plied to  the  makers  by  the  government  In  ad- 
dition, the  contracts  from  foreign  countries 
were  large. 

The  e?n>orts  of  boots,  shoes  and  sUroers 
amounted  m  1906  to  5,672,249  pairs,  valued  at 
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$9,142,748;  1912,  9iM0J43  pairs,  valued  at  «V 
0^,002;  and  1916,  20,557,^  pairs  valued  at 
$47,454346— the  separate  classes  in  1916  bong 
as  follows: 

'  Bsporta  of  boots,  ahatm  ud 

■Uppers  1916  Pw«        ,  Value 

CbiW»n'i...r^.   2,722.209  $2,224,T91 

Men-g   I2,a00. 183  36.959,966 

WoiiMi'*   4,a36,060  8,040,051 

Sl^m   199.313  230,037 

Bibliogrmphr^  ^Crispin  Anecdotes'  (Lon- 
don)  ;  Dooley,  William  Manual  of  Shoe- 

maldng  and  Leather  and  Rubber  Products^ 
(Boston) ;  Hall,  J.,  *Book  of  the  Feet:  A  His- 
tory of  Boots  and  Shoes*  (London) ;  Hall,  £. 
P.,  ^Peecue  of  Poverty'  (London)  ;  <Uve*  of 
Dutittsutshed  ShocniakeiB>  (Portland) ;  Pluck- 
nett,  <  Introduction  to  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacture*  (Lon- 
don). Consult  also  the  files  of  the  trade  jour- 
nals. Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter  (Boston)  and 
Supermtendent  and  Foreman  (Boston)  ;  *Speci- 
fication  Ko.  1269>  of  the  War  Department 
(Washington.  10  Sept  1917);  Statisticoi  Ab- 
stract of  die  United  States  (WashingtcnL  an- 
nually) ;  ^Abstract  of  the  13th  Census  of  the 
United  States*  (Washii^n  1914) ;  various 
reports  on  the  export  boot  and  shoe  trade,  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Fore^  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce (Washington)  ;  also  booklets  issued  by 
the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  of  Boston 
and  like  concerns;  *  Goodyear  Wdit  Shoes  — 
How  they  are  Made,*  and  general  works  on  the 
history  of  costume,  ,  painting,  sculpture  of  vari- 
ous periods.  For  military  footwear  cmsult 
*The  Footwear  of  Soldiers*  (Boston)  :  and  for 
^Mnnson'  last  consult  *The  Soldier's  Foot  and 
the  Anny  Shoe*  (Washington  1908).  For  de- 
scription of  special  machinery  used  prior  to  1880 
consult  Knij^  'Mechanical  Dictionary*  and 
*Supidcments*  (Boston). 

W.  B.  Gbaham. 

BOOTT,  Francis,  American  musician  and 
composer:  b.  Boston,  i^ss.,  1813;  d.  1904.  He 
issued  his  Hrst  compositions  under  the  name  of 
Telford.  His  works  comprise  a  mass  for 
voices  and  instruments,  a  Miserere,  Te  Deum, 
Maria  Mater  and  numerous  songs  including 
'The  Sands  of  De&^  a  setting  of  Kingsleyi 
poem.  He  was  an  honoraiy  professor  of  uie 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  bequeathed  to  Har- 
vard University  $10^000  as  a  prize  fund  for 
compositions  1^  native  composers. 

BOPP,  Pranz,  German  philokgist :  b. 
M^nz,  (krmany,  14  Sept.  1791 ;  d.  Beriin.  23 
Oct  1867.  He  has  been  called  "the  founder  of 
comparative  philology,*  and  it  seems  wholly 
true,  as  was  said  at  ttie  time  of  lus  death,  that, 
but  for  him,  the  science  of  langu^e  mignt  not 
have  elevated  itself  so  soon  or  so  indisputably 
to  a  hei^^t  deserving  Uie  title  of  science.  A 
distii^uished  En^ish  scholar  who  had  studied 
under  Bopp  showed  in  the  follo^g  tribute 
how  deeper  the  merit  of  his  old  instructor  was 
appreciated :  *Bopp  must,  more  or  less,  directly 
or  in^rectly,  be  Oie  teacher  of  all  who  at  the 

{iresent  day  study,  not  this  language  or  that 
anguage,  but  language  itself  —  stucfy  it  either 
as  a  universal  function  of  man,  subjected,  Kke 
his  other  mental  or  phjrsical  functions,  to  law 
and  order,  qr  else  as  an  historical  deveioimient, 
woriced  out  by  a  never  oea^ng  course  of  edu- 
cation from  one  form  Into  another.'  (Consult 
Martineau,  R,  'OUtuaiy  of  Erani  Bom>  in 


TrtMSOCtions  of  the  Philological  Society,  Lon- 
don 1867,  TO:  305-14).  He  received  the  higher 
portions  oi  his  education  at  AscbafEenburg,  de- 
voting himself  specially  to  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  East  because  correct  reasoning 
made  it  clear  that,  if  anythii^  was  to  be  dis- 
covered  respecting  the  relations  of  langui^es 
and  races,  investigation  of  the  oldest  accesrible 
fonns  of  speech  offered  the  best  prospect  of 
success.  At  Ascbaffenburg  his  instructor  was 
Windischmann,  but  to  study  Sanskrit  Bopp 
went  to  Paris  in  1812.  There  he  spent  five 
years  of  laborious  study,  almost  Living  in  the 
libraries  of  Paris  and  unmoved  by  the  tur- 
moils that  agitated  all  the  world  around  him, 
comprising  Napoleon's  escape,  the  Waterloo 
ounpa^  and  the  Restoration.  Antoine  Leon- 
ard de  Chezy  was  his  chief  instructor  then. 
In  1816  he  had  made  sufficient  progress  to  pub- 
lish a  treatise  'On  die  System  of  (3onjugatia|n 
in  Sanskrit,  compared  with  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Persian  and  (Serman  Langua^s,*  which  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  because  it  shows  tfie  early 
adoption  of  the  eSsoitial  principles  that  were 
fully  worked  out  much  later  m  his  famous 
'(^mparative  Grammar.*  For  some  time  in 
1817  he  resided  in  London  and  used  the  li- 
braries there:  in  1818  he  went  to  (jottingen 
and  continuea  his  studies  in  the  libraiy  of  its 
university;  and  he  received,  in  1821,  his  ap- 
pointment as  professor  of  Oriental^  UteratAre 
and  general  philology  at  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin. He  held  this  post  till  death.  Estimating, 
and  with  intimate  acouaintaace  awredating,  his 
former  teacher^s  aduevemc&t^  Russell  Mar- 
tinean  wrote:  *Bopp's  Sanskrit  studies  and 
Sanskrit  j>ublications  are  the  solid  foundations 
upon  which  his  system  of  comparative  gram- 
mar was  erected,  and  without  which  that  could 
not  have  been  perfect  For  that'  purpose,  far 
more  than  a  mere  dictionanr  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit  was  required.  The  resemblances 
which  he  detected  between  Sanskrit  and  the 
Western  cognate  tongues  existed  in  the  syntaa^ 
tiie  combination  of  words  in  the  sentence  wnd 
the  various  devices  which  only  actual  readily 
of  the  literature  could  disclose,  far  more-  than; 
in  tiie  mere  vocabulary.  As  a  comparative 
grammarian  he  was  much  more  than  as  a 
Sanskrit  scholar,'  and  yet  ^t  is  surely  much 
that,  he  made  the  grammar,  formerly  a  maze 
of  Indian  subtilty,  as  simple  and  attractive  as 
that  of  CmA  or  Latin,  introduced  die  atudgr 
of  the  cader  wotlcs  of  Sanskrit  literature  and 
trained  (personally  or  1^  his  books)  pupils 
who  contd  advance  far  higher,  invade  even  the 
most  intricate  parts  of  the  literature  and  make 
the  Vedas  intelligible.  The  great  truth  which 
his  'Comparative  Grammar*  established  was 
that  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  connected 
languages.  Affinities  had  before  him  been  ob- 
served between  Latin  and  (xennan,  between 
(Sennan  and  Slavonic,  etc,  yet  all  atteotpts  to 

?rove  one  the  parent  of  the  odier  haa  been 
ound  {Mceposterous.*  Fortunately  we  have 
Bopi>'s  own  opinion  on  this  subject,  expressed 
in  his  own  words ;  for  in  an  English  essay 
he  declared  his  views  as  follows:  "I  do  not 
.  believe  the  Gredk,  Latin  and  other  European 
languages  are  to  be  considered  as  derived  from 
die  Sanskrit  in  the  state  in  wluch  we  find  it  in 
Indian  books ;  I  feel  rather  inclined  to  consider 
them  altc^ther  (obviously  meaning  all  to' 
gether)  as  subsequent  variations  of/iStKorig'i 
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inal  tongue,  which,  however,  the  Sanskrit  has 
preserved  more  perfect  than  its  kindred  dia- 
lects.* Appended  to  the  cited  paper  in  the 
*  Transactions^  is  a  list  of  the  writings  of  Pro- 
fessor Boppk  the  titles  grouped  as  21  main 
items  with  U  entiia  of  later  editions  or  trans- 


paiBtive  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek, 
Latin,  Lithuanian,  Gothic,  German  and  Slavonic 
Languages,'  translated  bv  £.  B.  Eastwick  (2d 
ed,  London  1856) ;  'tJber  das  Conjugation- 
system  in  Vergleichung,*  etc.  (Frankfurt-a-M. 
1816) ;  <Dber  die  Verwandtschaft  der  Malav^ 
isch-Polynesischen  Sprachen  mit  den  Indisch- 
EuroiMuschen>  (Berlm  1841);  'Vergleichendes 
Accentuations-system  des  Sanskriti  und  Griech- 
ischen>  (Berlin  1854) ;  and  <Vergleichende 
Zergliederung  des  Sanskrits  und  der  mit  ihm 
verwandten  Sprachen>  (Berlin  1824).  On  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  publication  of  his  first 
work,  his  coUe^^es  ana  scholars  founded  the 
Bopp  Foondation  in  Berlin  (1866)  to  promote 
die  study  of  comparative  philology. 

BORA,  Katharina  von,  wife  of  Luther: 
b.  Klein-Laussifi^  near  Bitterfeldt,  Saxorqr,  29 
Jan.  1499;  d.  25^  Dec.  1552.  She  took  the  veil 
very  early  in  the  nunnery  of  Nimptschen,  near 
(>ri;nma;  but  becoming  mibued  wiA  Reforma- 
tion doctrines,  and  feeling^  very  unhappy  in  her 
situation,  she  applied,  with  eight  other  nuns, 
to  Luther,  whose  fame  had  reached  them. 
Luther  gained  over  a  citizen  of  Torgau,  by 
the  name  of  Leonard  Koppe,  who,  in  union 
with  some  other  citisens,  undertook  to  deliver 
the  nine  nuns  from  their  convent.  This  was 
done  the  night  after  Good  Friday.  4  April  1K3. 
Luther  brought  them  to  Torgau  and  from 
thence  to  Wittenberg.  At  the  same  time,  to 
anticipate  the  chai|[es  of  his  enemies,  he  pub- 
lished a  letter  to  Koppe,  in  which  he  frankly 
confessed  that  he  was  the  author  of  this  en- 
terprise and  had  persuaded  Koope  to  its  exe- 
cution; and  he  also  exhorted  me  parents  and 
relations  of  the  virgins  to  acfanit  lliem  again 
into  their  houses,  who,  however,  declined  to 
receive  them.  Some  of  them  were  received  by 
dtizens  of  Wittenberg;  others  who  were  not 
yet  too  old  Luther  advised  to  marry.  Among 
the  latter  was  Katharina,  whom  Phitii;  Reich- 
enbach,  at  that  time  mayor  of  the  dty,  had 
taken  into  his  house;  Ludier  fnvposed  to  her 
several  of  tds  friends.  She  decHned  diesc 
proposals,  but  declared  her  willingness  to  be> 
stow  her  hand  on  Nicholas  von  Amsdorf,  or 
on  Luther  himself.  Luther,  who  in  1524  had 
laid  aside  the  cowl,  was  not  averse  to  matri- 
mony, yet  appears  to  have  been  led  to  the 
resolution  of  marrying  by  reason  rather  than 
bv  passion.  His  marriage  (13  June  1525)  gave 
rise  to  many  disadvantageous  rumors,  some  of 
them  as  shameful  as  they  were  unfounded. 
Three  sons  and  three  dauf^ers  were  bom  of 
tiw  union.  After  Luther's  death  Katharina 
removed  from  Wittenberg  to  Leipn^,  where 
^e  was  compelled  to  take  boarders  for  her 
support.  She  afterward  returned  to  Witten- 
berg and  finally  removed  to  Tornu,  where  she 
died  In  the  diurch  of  Tor^u  her  tombstone 
is  still  to  be  seen,  on  which  is  a  Ufe-size  image 
of  her.  Consult  *  Lives*  bv  Hofmann  (1845)  ; 
Kroken  (1900);  Stein  (1879);  and  Thoma 
(1900). 


BORACIC  (-ras'-)  ACID,  or  BORIC 
ACID  (from  "borax*),  a  compound  of  boron 
with  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  having  the  formula 
HfBOa,  and  possessing  feebly  aad  properties. 
It  occurs  free  in  nature  in  an  impure  state  in 
the  crater  of  Vulcano,  one  of  the  Lmari 
i^nds,  and  in  tbe  crater  of  Stromboll  It  is 
also  found  plentifully  in  Tuscany,  where  it 
issues  from  fissures  in  the  soil,  together  with 
sulphurous  exhalations,  ammonia  and  tflber 
substances.  On  account  of  its  having  been  ob- 
tained at  Sasso,  the  add  is  called  trr  mineral- 
ogists Sassolite.  In  the  United  States  the 
fumes  of  boiadc  add  are  found  in  emanatioits 
from  fissures  in  Nevada  and  California.  Thar 
are  also  found  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  South 
America  at  many  localities  along  the  western 
coasts  boradc  add  occurs  in  immense  quanti- 
ties as  boronatrocaldte^^particulariy  in  the 
e^reat  lagoons  covering  2,000,000  acres  near  Ma- 
ricunga.  Concentrates  of  this  deposit  are  be- 
ing regulariy  shipped  to  England.  The  prin- 
cipal supply  of  boradc  add  is  obtained  from 
Ttiscany,  the  exhalatioas  above  referred  to  be- 
inp  passed  through  water  which  absorbs  the 
acid.  The  preparation  of  boradc  add  from 
Aese  aqueous  solutions  is  an  interesting  proc- 
ess on  account  of  the  natural  obsudes  which 
have  to  be  surmounted.  The  apparently  sim- 
ple operation  of  concentrating  the  solution,  so 
as  to  obtain  the  add  by  crystallization,  in  real- 
ity involves  great  practical  difficulties,  because 
in  Tuacaiqr  tiie  fuel  simply  is  limited  This 
dnwbadc  has  been  overcome  by  utiliring  the 
volcanic  heat  of  the  district  to  concentrate  the 
solution.  Around  the  cracks  in  the  soil  (called 
•ftunaroles*  or  "soffioni*),  from  which  the 
steam  containing  the  acid  issues,  and  enclosing 
the  small  lakes  or  lagoons'  in  which  it  con- 
denses, brick  tanks  arc  built  on  different  levels, 
but  communicating  with  each  other.  These 
are  supplied  with  cold  water,  in  which  the 
steam  is  further  condensed  When  the  water 
in  the  tanks  is  suffidently  saturated,  it  is  run 
off  into  a  deep  vessel,  where  it  is  allowed  to 
stand  until  the  blade  mud  mechanically  sus- 
pended in  it  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  then  the 
dear  fluid  is  run  into  a  series  of  shallow 
evaporating  pans  of  lead  These  pans  are 
heated  by  steam  from  the  soffioni,  die  steam 
being  made  to  pass  under  them  by  a  system 
of  flues.  As  the  evaporation  proceeds  the 
fluid  becomes  richer  in  boradc  aad,  and  when 
it  attains  a  certain  specific  ^vi^,  it  ts  passed 
into  a  deep  vat,  where  it  ts  allowed  to  cooL 
Boradc  aad  then  crystallizes  but.  The  first 
crop  of  crystals  is  quite  impure,  but  It  is  im- 
proved by  re-crystallization,  and  the  second 
crop  as  thus  obtained  is  packed  in  -casks  and 
exported  Commercial  boradc  add  sometimes 
contains  as  mudi  as  25  per  cent  of  foreign 
matter,  consisting  largely  of  day,  sahs  of  cal- 
dum  and  magnesitun,  and  sulimates  and  odier 
salts  of  the  alkalis.  About  2,000  tons  of  crude 
boradc  acid  are  eiQiorted  from  Tuscany  per 
annum.  The  South  American  product,  con- 
taining 55  to  60  per  cent  of  pure  boradc  add, 
has  become  a  senous  competitor  of  the  Italian 
product  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  In  the 
American  market  California's  large  production 
of  colemanite  (caldum  borate)  is  an  import- 
ant factor.  Persia  has  also  recently  become  a 
source  of  boradc  add  of  excellent  quality. 
Boradc  add  is  also  pr^redvartifidaJhr  by 
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decomposing  a  hot  s<dution  of  borax  with 
suli^uric  add.  The  proportions  are  three 
parts  of  borax  in  12  parts  of  hot  water,  and 
one  part  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  boradc  add 
sroarates  out  upon  cooling.  Boradc  add  is  a 
white,  lustrous  substance,  of  soapy  feel,  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water  and  ctxisideraUy  more 
soluble  in  hot  waiter.  It  possesses  strong  anti- 
septic properties,  and  is  lued  as  a  preservative 
for  meat.  It  is  also  used  for  glazing  porce- 
lain, and  in  Uie  inanufacture  of  certain  kinds 
of  glass.  Boracic  add  forms  salts  called 
'borates*  with  various  metallic  bases,  of  which 
borax  is  the  most  important.    See  BtutON. 

In  medidne,_  boracic  add  is  used^very  widely. 
It  is  a  mild  antiseptic,  and  its  solutions  are  use- 
ful for  cleansing  the  eyes,  ooscr  mouth,  bladder, 
etc  It  forms  with  aromatic  oils  the  basis  or 
most  mouth  washes  and  nasal  sprays.  Boradc 
add  _  is  also  very  useful  in  the  nursery  for 
keeping  rubber  mpples  free  from  bacteria,  and 
it  is  of  great  service  in  washing  out  nursing-' 
bottles,  babies'  mouths  and  eyes,  and  t&e 
mother's  nipples  while  nurang.  Large  doses, 
however,  m^  prove  poisonous. 

BORACITB  (from  «borax»),  a  mineral, 
tetTabedral  and  isometric  in  external  forni,  bat 
orthorhombic  in  molecular  structure,  and  be- 
coming isotropic  only  when  heated  to  510°  F. 
It  doselv  resemUes  a  fine-grained  white  marble. 
It  has  the  composition  6MgO.MgCi.8BiOi,  and 
a  little  iron  is  also  occasionally  present,  prob- 
ably as  an  impurity.  It  occurs  in  beds  of  an- 
hydrite, gypsum  and  salt,  notably  at  Stassfurt, 
Prussia,  also  in  crystals  at  Luneberg,  Hanover 
and  Westere^ln,  Saxony.  The  mdst  exten- 
sive commercial  workings  of  boracite  are  in 
Asia  Minor,  near  the  'Tschataldga  Mountains. 
The  d«>osit  occurs  in  a  basin  of  the  Tertiary 
Age.  The  colemanite  of  Califonua  is  a  variety 
of  boradte.  The  mineral  has  been  prepared 
artifidally  by  melting  together  10  parts  of 
boradc  add,  100  of  sodium,  chloride  and  5  of 
magnesiimi  borate.  Boradte  is  strongly  pyro- 
electric.  Its  molecular  structure  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  study,  on  account  of  its  ex- 
hibiting double  refraction,  although  the  mineral 
is  ai^rently  isometric  in  crystalline  form. 

BORAGB,  bur'azh  (Borogo),  a  small 
genus  of  plante,  typical  of  the  family  Boragin- 
ace<t,  the  spedes  of  which  are  most  numerous 
in  the  Mediterranean  region.  Common  borage 
(Bora^o  officinalis),  a  coarse  Rowing  annual 
herb,  is  about  two  feet  tall  with  erect  stem, 
rou^  hairy  leaves,  and  Uue  0owers  arranged 
in  racemes.  like  many  other  innocuous  plants, 
borag^e  was  highly  valued  raedidnall^L  but  is 
now  not  so  employed  It  is  occasionalhr  raised 
in  Europe  as  a  pot  herb  or  salad  plant,  its 
young  leaves  being  palatable.  The  flowers  are 
still  used  to  make  the  beverage  known  as  cool 
tankard,  a  mixture  of  wine,  lemon,  sugar  and 
water.  The  plant's  chief  use,  however,  is  as 
bee  pasturage,  its  flowers  being  rich  in  nectar. 

~  BORAH,  b6Va.  WiUiam  Edgar,  American 
legislator:  h.  Fairfield,  111.,  29  June  1865.  He 
studied  at  Southern  Illinois  Academy  and  the 
Universtty  of  Kansas,  and  in  1889  began  prac- 
tice as  lawyer  at  Lyons,  Kan.,  two  years  later 
removing  to  Boise,  Idaho.  He  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  for  the  term  of  1907- 
13.  and  was  a  member  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  190B-12.    He  w«a  re- 


elected United  States  senator  for  the  terai 
1913-19.  A  fordble  speaker,  he  has  been 
prominent  in  opposition  to  the  growth  of  im- 
perialism, in  the  discussion  of  toe  income  tax 
and  other  questions  of  national  importance. 

BORAS,  boo-rde'j  or  ras',  Sweden,  town  in 
the  province  of  Elfsborg,  36  miles  east  of 
Gothenburg.  It  was  foimded  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus  m  1632.  'There  are  some  cotton  and 
linen  manufactures,  and  also  some  dVe  works. 
Pop.  21,997. 

BORASSUS,  a  genus  of  palms,  containing 
a  single  species  {B.  ptAellifer)  which  is  widely 
distributed  in  tropin!  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
Borassus  or  Palmyra  palm  is  one  of  the  most 
im^rtant  members  of  the  palm  family  since 
it  IS  of  remarkably  wide  distribution,  usually 
forming  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
vegetation  of  the  regions  in  which  it  grows, 
and  since  it  is  of  great  economic  importance. 
A  poem  in  the  "^0111  lancpu^  is  •  said  to 
enumerate  801  of  its  uses  without  exhausting 
the  subject  The  wood  is  useful  and  the 
leaves  are  employed  for  endless  purposes ;  from  . 
the_  flower  clusters  palm  wine  is  made,  and  the 
fruits  and  young  seedlings  are  used  as  food 
From  the  sap  palm  sugar  is  obtained,  which 
is  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Europe. 

^  BORAX,  a  compound  of  the  metal  sodium 
with  boracic  add  (q.v.).  The  formula  of 
boradc  add  may  be  written  HBd  +  H/) ;  and 
if  the  I^rogen  of  the  HBC^  is  replaced  by 
sodium,  a  compound  known  as  sodium  borate 
is  formed,  whidi  crsrstallizes  as  NaBOi  +  4HiO. 
Fused  borax  is  this  salt  deprived  of  its  water 
of  eiystallizatiDn,  and  combined  with  boron 
trioxide  in  the  form  2NaBO*  -f-  or 
Na*B«OT.  Common  borax,  when  crystallizing 
from  aqueous  solution,  however,  contains  10 
molecules  of  water.  Other  forms  of  borax 
are  easily  obtained,  CTystalHring  witb  different 
quantities  of  water.  Borax  occurs  native,  both 
as  a  saline  efflorescence  on  the  soil,  and  as 
monodinic  crystals.  Until  recent  tunes  the 
principal  borax  supply  of  the  world  was  ob- 
tained from  the  salt  lakes  of  Tibet  It  was 
brought  to  Europe  in  the  crude  state,  under 
the  name  of  tincal.  Enormous  quantities  of 
borax  are  now  obtained  from  California  and 
Nevada.  Borax  Lakev  some  80  miles  north 
of  San  Frandsco,  was  discovered  in  1856.  It 
contains  borax  in  solution,  aod  crystals  of  the 
mineral  also  occur  in  the  surrounding  mud  and 
marshes.  The  crystals  are  occasionally  quite 
large,  weighing  as  much  as  a  pound  each.  It 
is  also  found  in  large  quantities  at  Borax  Lake 
in  San  Bernardino  County,  Cal.,  and  it  occurs 
abundantly  as  an  efflorescence  in  Death  Valley, 
Inyo  County,  Cal.  Borax  bearing  clays  are 
found  in  the  beds  of  many  extinct  lakes  of 
arid  Western  United  States.  Thes;  are  believed 
to  be  residues  from  the  evaporation  of  borax 
lakes,  At  other  points  borax  is  believed  to  be 
predpitated  from  hot  paseous  volcanic  emana- 
tions. The  chief  refimng  plants  for  borax  are 
at  Alameda  and  Se{irles,<  ,Cal.,  and  in  New 
Jersey.  'The  crude  material  is  dissolved^  in 
water  and  heated  in  conjunctitm  with  sodium 
carbonate  This  solution  is  next  placed  in  cool- 
ing tanks  in  which  are  suspended  steel  rods, 
oa  which  the  t>orax  forms.  For  added  degrees 
of  parity  successive  ciystallizatioiis  are  em- 
pltq/ed  until  the  desired  decree  is  rallied. 
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IX£Ferent  methods  of  refining  are  employed  in 
various  countries  depending  on  the  fonn  of 
the  crude  material.  Borax  is  extensively  used 
in  the  household,  and  it  is  used  al5o_  as  an 
antiseptic  and  preservative.  Like  boracic  acid, 
it  is  employed  tn  glazinir  porcelain  and  in  mak- 
ing enamelsL  Its  property  of  dissolving  metallic 
oxides  makes  it  of  great  value  in  blowpipe 
analysis  (q.v.)  and  as  a  flux  in  the  soldering 
of  metals.  In  the  United  States  commercial 
borax  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  colemanite 
deposits  of  C^ifomia.  About  55,000  tons 
valued  at  $1,600,000  are  produced  annually  in 
California.  Chile  is  the  second  laivest  pro- 
ducer of  borax,  the  ore  being  a  sodium  cal- 
cium borate. 

Boiax  is  of  toxicolog^cal  interest  because  it 
is  widely  used  as  an  antiseptic,  a  preservative 
for  meats  and  other  foodstuffs,  and  also  as  an 
abortifacient.  In  large  doses  there  is  marked 
gastro-enteritis,  in  addition  to  which  there  are 
symptom^  of  collapse,  coldness  of  the  skin,  bad 

§alse,  psychical  depression  and  diminution  in 
le  quantity  of  urine  eliminated.  Similar  S3rmp- 
-toms  may  occur  from  the  use  of  borax  m 
washing  out  large  abscess  cavities.  Singultus 
and  general  motor  para^sis  are  the  symptoms 
in  fatal  cases.  Borax  certainly  has  a  toxic 
action  on  the  kidneys  when  taken  in  large 
amounts.  There  is  albumen  in  the  urine,  casts, 
pain  in  urination,  and  even  bloody  urine.  While 
fhe  kidneys  are  maricedly  affected  by  laive 
doses  it  is  questionable  whether  borax,  in  the 
small  amounts  used  in  food  preservation, 
causes  any  grave  symptoms  of  kidney  irritation, 
even  when  taken  for  a  considerable  len^  of 
time.  It  may  well  be  that  certain  individuals 
have  an  idiosyncrasy  to  boron  salts,  in  which 
case  their  use  would  prove  detrimental  Con- 
sult 'Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States* 
(Wadiington,  annually)  and  'Annual  Bulletia 
No.  24,  Cdifomia  State  Mining  Barcau.'  Sec 
Bobgan;  llimsAL  PBOnucncnn  <v  the  Unitid 
Stars. 

BORCHGRSVINK.  bdrH-grS-vipk,  Car- 
Bten  Bgetwrg.  Norwegian  explorer  and  lec- 
turer :  b.  Christiania  1864,  lus  mother  being  Eng- 
lish and  his  father  a  Scandinavian.  He  went 
to  sea  at  an  early  age  but  returned  to  go  to 
college.  In  1888  he  went  to  Australia,  joined 
die  survey  department  and  scaled  Mount  Lind- 
say, and  was  for  a  time  instructor  in  languages 
at  Cooerwell  College,  New  South  Wales.  In 
I894-9S  he  was  in  Antarctic  waters,  a  region 
more  fully  explored  by  him  in  18P7|  when  he 
attempted  to  reach  the  South  Pole  without  suc- 
cess. In  1^  ( 17  February)  he  had,  however, 
reached  Robertson  Bay.  Returning  to  London 
in  1900,  he  reported  having  reached  lat.  78.50 
S.,  long.  165.50  E.,  the  farthest  point  south  ever 
reached  by  man.  Antarctic  fauna  and  flora 
were  studied  on  the  expedition  and  the  south 
magnetic  pole  reported  to  be  in  lat.  73*  20'  S. 
and  long.  146°  E.  Consult  his  worl^  <First  on 
the  Antarctic  Continent.' 

BORDA,  Jean  Charlet,  French  engineer 
and  afterward  a  captain  in  me  French  marine, 
famous  for  his'madiematical  talents:  b.  Dax, 
department  of  Landes,  4  May  1733;  d.  20  Feb. 
1799.  In  1756  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  occupied  himself  in 
makiiMr  experiments  on  the  resistance  of  fluids, 
the  v«k)city  of  motion  and  other  toi»cs  relatti^ 


to  dynamical  science.  In  1767  he  published  a 
dissertation  on  hydraulic  wheels  and  afterward 
one  on  the  construction  of  hydraulic  machinery. 
In  1771,  with  Verdun  de  la  Crenne  and  Pingri, 
he  made  a  voyage  to  America  to  determine  the 
longitude  and  latitude  of  several  coasts,  isles 
ana  shoals,  and  to  try  the  nttlity  of  several  as- 
tronomical instruments.  In  1774  he  visited  tiie 
Azores,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  the  coast 
of  Africa  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  Ameri- 
can war  he  was  very  useful  to  the  Count 
d'Estaing  bv  his  knowledge  of  navigation. 
Borda  was  me  founder  of  the  schools  of  naval 
architecture  in  France.  He  invented  an  instru- 
ment, of  a  very  small  diameter,  which  measures 
angles  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  which  has 
been  used  in  measuring  die  meridian;  the  re- 
flecting circle,  which  mis  made  lus  name  un- 
mortal,  besides  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  tnaination  of  the  compass-needle,  and  many 
others.  On  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Institute  he  became  one  of  its  members  and 
was  occupied  with  odier  men  of  science  in  fram- 
ing the  new  system  of  weights  and  measures 
adopted  in  France  under  the  republican  govern- 
ment Among  the  latest  of  lus  labors  was  a 
series  of  experiments  to  discover  the  Icnifjth  of 
a  ijendulum  whicii  should  vibrate  seconds  in  the  ■ 
latitude  of  Paris.  His  principal  writings  are 
*His  Voyage*  and  'Tables  Trigonomftriques 
D&imales.' 

BORDEAUX,  bor'dfi',  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Gironde,  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  about  70  miles  from 
the  sea  aod  284  southwest  of  Paris.  It  is  built 
in  a  crescent  form  round  a  bend  of  the  river, 
which  is  lined  with  fine  quays  for  more  than 
three  miles  and  is  crossed  by  a  magnificent 
stone  bridge  of  17  arches^  finished  in  1821  at 
a  cost  of  $1,200,000.  There  is  another  bridge, 
a  fine  iron  structure,  for  the  railway  from 
Paris.  Bordeaux  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new 
town,  the  boundary  between  them  beiti^  formed 
by  a  wide  and  handsome  street  which,  com- 
mencii^  at  die  quay  near  the  centre  of  the 
crescent,  stretches  across  the  city  from  east  to 
west.  The  objects  chiefly  deserving  of  notice 
in  the  old  town  are  the  arch  called  the  Porte 
de  Bourgt^e  at  the  extremity  of  the  bridge, 
forming  the  principal  entrance  to  die  town ;  me 
cathedral,  a  hne  Gothic  edifice  built  at  different 
periods;  Saint  Michael's  Church,  with  a  lofty 
detached  tower  and  a  superb  front  of  florid 
Gothic;  the  church  of  Saint  Croix,  a  specimen 
of  gorgeous  Romanesque;  the  bourse  or  ex- 
change; the  custom-house;  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
once  die  residence  of  the  archbishops  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  the  Palais  de  Justice.  The  new 
town  is  not  so  rich  in  pubUc  buildings.  The 
most  conspicuous  are  the  library  (200,000  vol- 
umes and  1,563  manuscripts,  including  one  of 
Montaigne's  ^Essays*),  the  museum  and  the  the- 
atre, a  Grecian  structure,  regarded  as  the  hand- 
somest edifice  in  Bordeaux.  Among  the  benefi- 
cent establishments  the  first  place  is  due  to 
the  grand  hospital  or  infirmary,  which  occujues 
the  highest  site  in  the  town  and  is  admtrabhr 
arranmd.  Few  cities  are  so  well  supplied  with 
extensive  and  finely-planted  promenades.  Bor- 
deaux is  die  seat  of  a  court  of  appeal,  of  courts 
of  the  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  and  has 
an  academy  of  science,  literature  and  art;  a 
prtparatoiy  school  of  medidne^d  plianna^; 
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a  lycnim ;  a  normal  school  for  female  teachers ; 
a  school  of  hydrography  and  navigation ;  a 
school  of  painting  and  design;  a  botanic  ^r- 
den,  an  observatory,  various  literary  and  saen- 
tific  associations  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
France.  There  are  consuls  resident  here  from 
all  the  states  of  Europe  and  America.  The 
position  of  Bordeaux  gives  it  admirable  fadl- 
ities  for  trade  and  enables  it  to  rank  next  after 
Marseilles  and  Havre  in  respect  of  the  tonnage 
employed.  Large  vessels  can  sul  up  to  the 
town,  which  by  railway,  river  and  canal  com- 
municates with  the  Memterranean,  with  Spain 
and  with  the  manufacturing  centres  of  France. 
The  chief  exports  are  wine  and  brandy;  drugs, 
dyes,  bottles  and  fruits  are  also  larnly  ex- 
ported Sugar  and  otiier  colonial  produce  and 
wood  are  me  chief  imports.  Ship-building  is 
the  chief  branch  of  industry  and  there  are  also 
su^r  refineries,  woolen  and  cotton  mills,  pot- 
tenes,  soap  works,  distilleries,  cooperages  and 
rope  factories.  The  famed  Bordieaux  wines 
have  a  world-wide  reputation  and  are  exported 
in  immense  quantities.  The  best  known  are 
Chateau-Lafitte,  Chateau-Latour,  Haut-Brion, 
Barsac,  Graves,  Sauteme  and  Langon. 

Bordeaux  is  die  Burdi^a  of  the  Romans. 
In  the  5th  century  it  was  m  possession  of  the 
Goths,  and  it  was  pilla^d  and  burned  by  the 
Normans.  By  the  marriage  of  Eleonor,  dauflli- 
ter  of  the  last  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  to  Louis  Vll, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  France.  But  in  1152 
the  Princess  was  repudiated  by  her  husband  and 
married  to  Henry  of  Anjou,  who  ascended  the 
throne  of  England  in  1154,  as  Henry  II,  and 
transferred  Bordeaux  to  that  crown.  After  the 
battle  of  Poitiers.  Edward  the  Black  Princ^ 
carried  John,  Kir^  of  France,  prisoner  to  Bor- 
deaux, where  he  resided  II  years.  Under 
Charles  VII,  in  1451,  it  was  restored  again  to 
France.  In  1548  the  citizens  rebelled  on  account 
of  a  tax  on  salt,  and  the  governor,  De  Morems, 
was  put  to  death,  for  which  the  Constable  of 
Montmorency  inflicted  a  severe  punishment  on 
the  city.  During  the  Revolution  it  was  devas- 
tated, as  the  rendezvous  of  the  Girondists,  by 
the  Terrorists,  almost  as  completely  as  Lyons 
and  Marseilles.  The  oppressiveness  of  the  con- 
tinental system  to  the  trade  of  Bordeaux  made 
the  inhabitants  disaffected  to  the  government  of 
Napoleon,  so  that  they  were  the  first  to  declare 
for  the  house  of  Bourbon,  12  March  1814.  In 
1870  Bordeaux  was  the  seat  of  the  government 
of  National  Defense  and  in  the  following  year 
the  National  Assembly  met  there  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Rosa  Bonheur. 
The  Roman  poet,  Ausonius,  was  a  native  of 
Bordeaux.  Montaigne  and  Montesquieu  were 
born  in  the  neighboring  country,  and  the  latter 
lies  buried  there  in  the  chnrcn  of  Saint  Ber- 
nard.  Pop.  about  265,000. 

BORDEAUX,  Unlveraty  of,  French  uni- 
versity, founded  m  1441  at  a  time  when  Bor- 
deaux was  in  English  hands.  Convent  and 
cathedral  schools  and  a  school  of  medicine 
were  combined  to  form  a  univerMty.  Louis 
Xi  confirmed  its  autonomous  privileges,  which 
it  held  until  the  reign  of  Francis  I,  who  had 
it  placed  under  state  control.  Faculties  of 
science  and  letters  were  added  in  1808  duriiw 
the  Napoleonic  educational  reforms.  In  1870 
a_  faculty  of  law  and  in  1878  a  faculty  of  medi- 
cine and  pharmacy  were  added.  Its  annual 
budget  totals  300,000  francs;  its  student  enrol- 


ment is  about  2,SO0,  of  whom  about  800  are 
in  medidne  and  an  equal  number  in  law.  The 
library  contains  about  10,000  volumes.  The 
Marine  Zoological  Laboratory  of  Archachon  is 
connected  with  the  tinivtrsity. 

BORDEAUX  mXTURE.    See  Fungi- 

BORDEAUX  WIMB8.  The  finer  red 
wines  of  the  country  around  Bordeaux  are  the 
best  which  France  produces.  They  contain  bat 
little  alcohol,  keep  well  and  even  improve  by 
removal  As  the  original  fermentation  is  com- 
plete, th^  are,  if  judidously  managed,  less  sub- 
ject to  disorder  and  acidity  than  the  Burgundy 
wines.  None  of  the  veiy  best  quality,  however, 
is  exported  pure;  a  b6ttle  of  the  best  Chateau- 
Margaux  or  Haut-Brion  is  a  rariQr  hardly  to 
be  procured  in  Bordeaux  itself  at  the  rate  of 
six  or  seven  francs  a  bottle.  For  export,  the 
secondary  growths  of  M£doc  are  mingled  with 
the  rough  Palus.  The  red  wines  of  Bordeaux 
are  known  in  America  under  the  name  of 
claret.  They  have  less  aroma  and  spirit^  but 
more  astringency  than  the  Burgundy  wines. 
They  are  the  safest  wines  for  daily  use,  as  th^ 
are  among  the  most  perfect  of  the  light  wines 
and  do  not  easily  cause  intoxication.  In  this 
rei^iect  Ifaey  contrast  with  the  Burgundy  wines, 
which  have  more  generous  qualities  than  those 
of  Bordeaux,  although  these  wines  have  some- 
times been  accused  of  producing  the  gout,  but 
this  disparagement  is  without  reason.  Persons 
who  habitually  drink  madeira,  port,  etc,  and 
indulge  in  an  excess  of  claret  may  indeed  be 
viated  in  that  vray,  because  a  transition  from 
the  stroi«,  brandieo  wines  to  the  lighter  is  al- 
ways followed  1^  a  derangement  of  the  digest- 
ive organs. 

The  prindpal  vinesrards  are  those  of  MMoc, 
Graves,  Palus  and  Vignes  Blanches;  after  thes& 
those  of  Entre-deux-Mers,  Saint  Emilion  and 
the  Boui^eais  are  the  most  important.  The 
first  growth  of  Medoc  are  the  famous  wines  of 
Chateau-Margaux,  Lafitte  and  Latour.  The 
Lafitte  is  characterized  by  its  silky  softness  on 
the  palate  and  a  perfume  partaking  of  violet 
and  raspberry.  The  Latour  is  fuller,  has  more 
aroma  but  less  softness.  The  Chateau-Mar- 
gaux is  lighter  than  the  Latour  and  delicate  like 
the  Lafitte,  but  has  not  so  high  a  flavor.  Of 
the  second  growth  we  may  mention  the  Rauran 
and  the  Leoville.  The  sc»l  of  Midoc  is  a 
sandy  and  calcareous  loam.  The  gravelly  lands 
(Us  Graves)  to  the  south  and  west  of  Bor- 
deaux produce  the  Graves.  The  first  growth  of 
the  red  Graves  is  the  Haut-Brion,  which  rivals 
the  first  growth  of  MMoc;  it  has  more  color 
and  body  but  is  inferior  in  aroma  and  taste. 
The  prindpal  white  Graves  are  Saint  Bris  and 
Carbonieux.  The  best  M£doc  oug^t  to  be  kept 
three  or  four  years  before  removal,  the  Graves 
live  or  six.  The  wines  pi  Palus.  which  is  a 
bed  of  rich  alluvial  deposits,  are  inferior  to  the 
preceding;  they  are  stronger  and  more  deeply 
colored  man  those  of  MMoc.  Bdng  hard  and 
rou^,  they  are  improved  by  a  voyage  and  are 
principally  sent  to  the  East  Indies  and  America 
as  vins  di  cargaison,  or  are  mixed  with  Midoc 
which  is  intended  for  exportation.  By  the  voy- 
age they  become  more_  light  and  delicate  but  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  growths  of  MMoc 
and  die  Graves,  The  best  are  Quarries  and 
Mont  Ferrand  The  former  are  ^^^^^f^Tp 
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aad  have  much  body.  Age  gives  them  an  agree- 
able anuna,  resembling  that  of  a  raspberry. 

Among  the  white  Bordeaux  wines,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  the  finest  growths  are 
Sauternes,  Preignac,  Barsac  and  Bommes.  Mar- 
tillac  and  Saint  Medard  are  of  a  good  quality 
and  have  lightness  and  body.  Dariste.  formerly 
Diilamon,  is  equal  to  Saint  Bris  and  Carbonieux. 
Among  other  red  wines  are  the  Bourgeais, 
which  are  of  a  fine  color  and  acquire  by  age_ 
li^tness  and  an  agreeable  almond  aroma;  of' 
all  the  Bordelais  wmes  they  most  resemble  the 
Burgundy  wines.  The  first  growths  are  De- 
bosquet,  Chateau-Rousset,  Tajac  and  FaKax. 
The  Bourgeais  wines  were  formerly  preferred 
to  Midoc.  The  wines  of  Saint  Emihon  have 
been  much  esteemed.  The  Fronsac  and  Canon 
are  the  best.  Those  of  Entre-deux-Mers  be- 
come agreeable  with  age.  The  vins  des  Cotes 
are  good  vins  ordinaires;  they  are  generally 
fermes  and  hard,  and  improve  by  age.  The 
best  are  those  of  Bassens  and  Cenon.  G)ii5ult 
Henderson's  ^Histoiy  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Wines.* 

BORDBLUMIANS,  a  religious  sect  which 
had  its  or^n  at  Bordelom  (Sleswick)  in  1739 
under  the  leadership  of  David  Ba^r.  The 
original  score  of  persons  composing  the  sect 
claimed  to  be  faints*  who  had  received  special 
gifts  from  God.  They  looked  with  contempt 
upon  the  sacrament  and'  declared  that  the 
churches  were  the  houses  of  the  devil.  They 
rejected  marriage  in  favor  of  free-love  and 
held  property  in  common.  By  an  edict  of 
Christian  VI  (11  June  1739)  the  leaders  were 
condemned  to  imprisonment,  but  they  escaped 
by  flight.  Baehr  fled  to  Jena,  but,  bemg  driven 
out  of_  there,  he  went  to  Holstein  and  was 
finally  imprisoned  at  Gltick.  He  died  a  cripple 
from  his  prison  treatment  in  1743. 

BORDEN,  Sir  Frederick,  Canadian  Min- 
ister of  Militia:  b.  Nova  Scotia  1847;  d.  To- 
ronto, 5  Jan.  1917.  A  medical  man  1^  profes- 
sion, he  took  his  de^e  at  Harvard  and  became 
assistant  surgeon  in  a  militia  battalion.  In 
1874  he  entered  the  Dominion  Parliament,  rep- 
resenting King's  County,  N.  S.,  till  1911.  Ap- 
pointed Minister  of  Militia  in  the  Laurier 
cabinet  in  1896,  he  held  that  office  till  1911. 
Under  his  administration  the  expenditure  for 
land  defense  increased  five-fold,  and  the  naval 
program  had  his  zealous  support.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  Council  of  Defense 
and  assisted  every  movement  toward_  co-opera- 
tion between  the  Imperial  and  Canadian  forces. 
In  1901  he  was  appointed  honorary  colonel  of 
the  Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps. 

BORDEN,  Gail,  American  inventor:  b. 
Norwich.  N.  Y.,  6  Nov.  1801 ;  d.  Bordon,  Tex., 
U  Jan.  1874.  His  parents  were  of  New  Eng- 
land descent  and  in  1814  they  emigrated  from 
New  York,  settling  in  Covington,  Ky.,  and  later 
in  Madison,  then  in  the  Territory  of  Indiana. 
In  1822,  finding  his  health  impaired,  he  removed 
to  Mississippi,  where  he  taught  and  also  filled 
the  positions  of  coun^  surveyor  and  United 
States  depu^  surveyor.  In  1829  he  went  to 
Texas.  He  was  elected  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention that,  in  1833,  petitioned  the  Mexican 
government  for  separation,  and  he  was  also  in 
charspe  of  the  official  surveys  of  the  colony, 
compiUng  the  first  topc^raphical  map  of  Texas. 
The  land  office  at  San  FeHpe  was  under  his 


charge  up  to  the  time  of  the  Mexican  invasion. 
In  1835,  with  his  brother.  Thomas  H.,  he  esub- 
lished  the  Telegraph  ana  Texas  Land  Register 
at  San  Felipe,  which  wa^  afterward  tnuisArred 
to  Houston,  and  was  the  first  and  only  news- 
paper published  in  Texas  during  the  war  for 
the  independence  of  that  colony.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  republic  of  Texas  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Houston  first  collector 
of  the  port  of_  Galveston.  That  city  in  1837 
had  not  been  laid  out  and  its  first  surveys  were 
made  by  him.  From  1839  to  1857  he  was  agent 
of  the  Galveston  Gty  Compai^,  a  corporation 
owning  several  thousand  acres  of  land  on  \^ch 
the  city  is  now  built  About  1849  his  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  need  of  more  suitable 
supplies  for  emigrants  crossing  the  plains,  and 
after  some  experimenting  he  produced  the 
*^|>emmican*  which  Dr.  Kane  carried  with 
him  on  his  Arctic  expedition.  The  *meat  bis- 
cuit.* the  most  simple,  economical  and  efficient 
form  of  portable  concentrated  food,  was  in- 
vented by  him.  This  gained  for  him  a  medal 
at  the  London  World's  Fair  of  1851  and  he  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  London 
Society  of  Arts.  Meeting  with  oppo»tion  from 
the  army  contractors,  he  was  unsuccessful'  in 
the  manufacture  of  his  biscuit  and  lost  his  en- 
tire means.  He  then  removed  to  the  North  and 
turned  his  attention  to  the  preservation  of  milk, 
and  in  1853  applied  for  a  patent  for  "produc- 
ing concentrated  sweet  milk  by  ev^wration 
in  vacuo,  the  same  having  no  sugar  or  other 
forei^  matter  mixed  wim  it,*  but  failed  of 
securing  it  until  I8S6.  Later,  the  New  York 
Condensed  Milk  Company  was  formed  and 
works  wei^  established  at  Brewster's  Station, 
N.  Y.,  and  at  Elgin,  111.  During  the  Civil  War 
his  condensed  milk  was  extensively  used  in 
the  army  and  navy.  Condensed  meat  juices 
were  then  experimented  upon  wd  he  produced 
an  extract  of  beef  of  superior  quality.  wUch 
at  first  he  made  in  Elfpn  but  later  at  Borden, 
Tex.  Later  he  produced  excellent  prepara- 
tions of  condensed  coffee,  cocoa  and  tea,  and 
in  1862  patented  a  process  by  means  of  which 
fruit-juices,  such  as  apples,  currants  and  grapes, 
could  be  reduced  to  one-seventh  of  their  ord- 
inal bulk.  Borden  amassed  a  great  fortune 
from  his  patents. 

BORDEN,  Robert  Laird.  Canadian  states- 
man: b.  Grand  Pr6,  Nova  Scotia,  26  June  1854 
the  son  of  Robert  Borden,  schoolmaster  and 
farmer,  and  Eunice  Laird  Borden.  He  is  de~ 
scended  from  Samuel  Borden,  surveyor,  who 
came  to  Falmouth  from  the  American  colonies 
in  1760.  He  was  educated  at  Acacia  Villa 
Academy,  Horton,  and  afterward  taught  school 
in  his  native  province  and  at  Glenwood  Insti- 
tute, New  Jersey.  In  1874  he  returned  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  began  the  study  of  law  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1878.  He  soon  acquired 
a  large  practice  in  the  courts  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  and  was 
engaged  in  several  cases  before  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  became 
a  Q.C.  in  1890.  He  was  president  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Barristers*  Society,  1893-1904.  At  first 
identified  with  the  Uberal  party,  he  seceded 
in  189]  on  the  question  of  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States.  He  was  elected  to  the  Domiiuon 
House  of  Commons  for  Halifax  in  1896,  but 
was  defeated  in  1904.    He  -vras.  elected  for 
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Carleton  in  1905  and  in  1908  was  returned  for 
both  Carleton  and  Halifax  bat  elected  to  sit 
for  Halifax.  In  1901,  on  the  Tctirement  of  Sir 
Qiarles  Tupper  from  the  leadersbip  of  the 
Liberal-Conservative  party  he  was  elected  to 
the  vacant  posttioa.  His  policy,  enunciated  in 
the  Halifax-  platfonn  of  1907,  embraced  pro- 
vincial autonomy,  civil-service  reform,  placing 
of  the  government  railways  under  an  independ- 
ent commission,  nationalization  of  telegraphs 
and  telephones  and  preferential  trade  within  the 
empire.  An  innovation  was  introduced  in 
Canadian  public  life  the  Laurier  adminis- 
tration in  1905,  when  an  additional  sessional 
indemnity  of  ^,000  was  voted  to  the  official 
leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  Dominion  Par- 
liament Mr.  Borden,  on  the  Laurier  Naval 
Service  BDl  of  1910,  advocated  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  imperial  authorities  of  an  amount 
sufficient  to  purchase  two  dreadnoughts.  He 
offered  strenuous  opposition  to  the  Taft-Field- 
ing  reciprocity  agreement,  and  in  the  general 
election  of  191 1  on  that  issue  he  was  returned 
to  power,  and  entered  office  as  Prime  Minister 
10  Oct.  1911.  The  Liberal-Conservatives  had 
also  in  tiiat  election  received  the  support  of 
the  Nationalists  of  Quebec,  who  resented  what 
the^  regarded  as  Laurier's  imperialistic  naval 
policy.  In  1912  Mr.  Borden  became  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  Privy  Council.  His  Naval 
Service  Bill  of  1912,  which  provided  for  the 
contribution  to  the  imperial  navy  of  three  bat- 
tleships of  the  largest  das^  at  a  cost  of  $35,- 
000,000,  passed  the  House  of  Commons  but  was 
rejected  in  the  Senate. 

The  outbreak  of  the  European  War  in  Au- 
gust 1914  was  followed  by  Oie  calling^  of  an 
emergency  session  of  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
when,  with  the  loyal  co-operation  of  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier  and  the  omosition,  men  and 
money  were  pledged  to  aid  Great  Britain  in 
the  struggle  with  the  Central  Powers.  Within 
three  months  of  the  declaration  of  war  a  force 
of  33,000  men  was  sent  overseas;  and  up  to 
June  1917,  430,000  men  were  raised  by  volun- 
tary enlistment.  During  the  continuance  of 
his  first  ministry  the  war  held  the  predominant 
place  in  public  aSairs.  In  addition  to  the  mag- 
nificent contribution  in  men,  large  loans  were 
raised  and  a  great  new  munitions  industiy  es- 
tablished. There  was,  however,  strong  criticism 
of  administration  in  several  departments,  and 
notably  in  the  Militia  Department. 

Sir  Robert  Borden  —  ne  was  created  G.C. 
M.G.  in  June  1914  —  visited  England  and  the 
western  front  in  the  summer  ot  1915  and  re- 
ceived, among  other  honors,  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  London  and  the  Grand  Cross  of  tiie 
Legion  of  Honor.  ,The  creation  of  an  Over- 
seas Minister  of  Militia  in  the  following  year 
led  to  some  sharp  correspondence  wiui  Sir 
Sam  Hughes,  the  Minister  of  Militia,  and  a 
demand  (9  November)  for  that  Minister's  res- 
ignation. The  urgenCT  of  the  war  situation 
led  to  an  extension  of  the  life  of  the  Parlia- 
ment for  one  year,  to  October  1917.'  In  the 
spring  of  1917  an  adjoununent  of  Parlianent 
-was  made  to  permit  the  Prime  Minister  to  tip 
to  En^and  to  confer  with  the  British  authori- 
ties and  with  other  representatives  of  the  self- 
governing  dominions.  On  his  return  he  inti- 
mated the  government's  intention  of  passing 
trough  ParUament  a  conscription  act  to  pro- 
vide adequate  reinforcenienu  xor  libn  Canadian 


armies  overseas.  Negotiations  were,  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  opened  with  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laoirier,  the  Liberal  leader,  with  the  view  to 
die  formation  of  a  union  government  by  the 
fusimi  for  war  purposes  of  the  two  great  pai^ 
ties.  Those  proposals  were  declined  Ity  Sir 
Wilfrid,  partly  on  the  grotmd  that  the  policy 
of  the  proposed  ^vemment  was  announced 
prior  to  the  extension  of  the  invitation  to  him 
to  jcMn  it,  and  he  himself  was  in  favor  of  a 
referendum  before  so  drastic  a  measure  was 
carried  throiu^  For  the  time  being  the  effort 
at  fusion  failed,  but  the  Military  Service  Bill, 
tt^ther  with  a  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
purchase  bill,  passed  through  Parliament.  A 
second  attempt  to  form  a  union  ministry—- 
made  by  Sir  Robert  Borden  on  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament  prior  to  the  general  election 
which  became  bevitable  on  the  cleavage  pro- 
duced by  the  conscription  bill  —  was  more  suc- 
cessful, and  in  October  a  union  government 
was  formed  which,  with  the  exception  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  and  representatives  of  the 
Liberalism  of  Quebec^  was  fairty  representative 
of  both  great  poUtical  parties  in  all  the  prov^ 
inces.  This  government,  pledged  among  other 
things  to  enforce  conscription,  to  make  better 
provision  for  soldiers  and  their  dependents  and 
to  free  the  civil  service  from  the  evils  of  the 
patronage  system,  was  divided  into  two  cabi- 
nets, each  presided  over  the  Prime  Minister, 
for  War  and  Reconstruction.  As  a  union 
Bunist^  it  went  before  the  countiv  at  the 
general  dection  held  on  17  Dec.  1917.  See 
Canada. 

BORDBN,  Kmeon,  American  inventor 
and  surveyor;  b.  Fall  River,  Mass.,  29  Jan. 
1798;  d.  28  Oct.  1856.  He  instructed  himsdf 
in  mathematics  and  devised  successful  survey- 
ing instruments.  The  first  American  geodetic 
survey  was  his  work.  In  1848  he  began  the 
construction  of  railroads.  He  published  *A 
System  of  Useful  Formulae  A(bpted  to  the 
Practical  Operations  of  Locating  and  Con- 
structing Railroads'  (1851).  He  also  accom- 
plished the  feat  of  stringing  a  telegraph  vdre  at 
a  height  of  220  feet  from  the  Palisades  to  Fort 
Washington  across  the  Hudson,  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  mile. 

BORDENTOWN,  N.  J,  dty  in  Burling- 
ton County,  on  the  Delaware  River,  the  Dela- 
ware and  Raritan  Canal  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  57  miles  southwest  of  New  York. 
The  dty  is  the  seat  of  the  Bordentown  Mili- 
tate Institute,  the  Saint  Josrah's  Academy  for 

F'rls  (Roman  (^tholic)  ana  the  Bordentown 
emale  (College.  It  carries  a  large  trade  in 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  surrounding 
district  and  contains  several  important  indus- 
trial establishments,  such  as  steam  forge  and 
iron  works,  foundry  and  machine  shops, 
worsted  mills,  shirt  factory,  canning  factories, 
a  shipyard  and  other  industries.  The  dty  was 
incorporated  in  1849.  For  many  years  Toset^ 
Bonaparte,  brother  of  Napoleon  I,  lived  near 
Bordentown  as  did  also  Marshal  Joachim 
Murat.  The  dty  in  1913  adopted  the  commis- 
sion form  of  government.  Consult  Woodward^ 
^Bonaparte's  Park  and  the  Murats>  (1879). 
Pop.  4,500. 

BORDBR  RUFFIANS,  a  name  given, 
after  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bin  of  1854.  to 
Uie  pro-slavciy  Uissourians  who  acted,  as  the  ^ 
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allies  of  the  slave  element  in  Kansas,  crossing 
the  boundaiy  to  vote;  by  which  means  they 
organized  the  first  government  against  the 
bona-fide  free-labor  residents  by  a  vote  of 
nearly  double  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territoiy. 
They  kept  the  State  in  anardiy  for  three  years, 
terrorizing  the  inhabitants  by  murder,  arson, 
the  sack  of  towns  and  other  outrages.  The 
most  graphic  comment  is  the  fact  that  they 
adopted  this  term  of  their  enemies  and  prided 
themselves  on  it  as  an  excellent  Joke,  See 
Kansas-Neskaska  Box.  Consult  Thayer,  £.« 
<A  History  of  die  Kansas  Crusade.* 

BORDER  STATB8.  before  the  Civil 
War,  the  line  of  slave  States  Ijing  next  die 
free  States:  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vli^nia, 
KentuclQr  and  Missouri.  The  term  was  some- 
times improperly  made  to  include  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee,  probably  because  dieir 
mountain  districts  held  so  large  a  projK>rtion 
of  loyalists;  and  Arkansas,  for  no  speaal  rea- 
son. Their  political  position  was  ^ctated  by 
the  facts  that;  (1)  After  the  prohibition  of 
the  slave  trade  one  of  their  diief  industries 
was  breeding  slaves  for  exportation  to  the 
cotton,  rice  and  sugar  plantations  of  the  south- 
ernmost States.  In  ttie  Virginia  convention 
of  1832  it  was  said  to  be  the  most  profitable 
in  the  State.  <2>  From  dieir  position  Otey  were 
the  chief  sufferers  from  the  escape  of  fugitive 
slaves;  in  1850  this  was  estimated  at  a  loss  of 
$3.0(K\000  a  year,  and  these  States  were  the 
most  msistent  advocates  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  and  its  enforcement;  and  in  1860  a  Mis- 
souri senator  urged  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
police  to  patrol  the  border  line  for  this  purpose. 
(3)  In  case  of  war  they  would  be  the  chief 
battlefield.  They  therefore  furnished  the  badc- 
booe,  if  not  the  genesis  of  every  political  move- 
ment to  stop  the  slavery  agitation  or  conciliate 
the  sections.  The  strength  of  the  Know-Noth- 
ing party  of  1856  and  the  Constitutional  Union 
party  of  1860  (Bell- Everett)  was  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  border  States;  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence of  1861  and  the  proposed  Crittenden  Com- 
promise were  the  work  of  these  States.  ,They 
tried  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
and  when  the  war  bq^  die  governor  of  Ken- 
tucky went  so  far  as  to  attempt  making  his 
State  a  neutral  power  outside  both  govern- 
ments, and  forbade  either  of  them  occup^ng 
it  witnout  the  consent  of  the  State  authorities. 
Finally,  howevei)  they  split  up  according  to 
dieir  natural  afmiities :  me  three  not  border 
States  at  all  —  Nordi  CaroHna,  Tennessee  and 
Arkansas  —  seceded,  with  Virgiiua;  wlule  in 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Missouri, 
the  loyal  element,  with  government  help,  pre- 
vented the  State  from  going  out.  They  never 
gave  up  hope  through  the  war,  however,  of 
reconciling  differences  by  a  convention  of  all 
the  old  States,  North  and  South. 

BORDER  WAR»  a  name  given  during  the 
struggle  for  Kansas  to  the  intermittent  dvU 
war  m  that  Territory,  about  1854758^  between 
the  free-soil  and  the  slaverv  parties.  It  was 
begun  by  the  attempt  of  die  Missouri  slav- 
hoTding  party  (''Border  Ruffians,'  q.v.)  to 
reclaim  by  violence  what  the  actual  settlers 
had  won  by  colonization;  many  of  the  worst 
atrocities  were  perpetrated,  and  all  the  tempo- 
rary success  of  the  slavery  side  won,  by  bodies 
of  men  who  were  not  residents  of  Kansas  at 
1^.  This  caused  John  Brown  (tl-v.)  to  move 


diere  from  northern  OUo  with  his  sons,  and 
fi^t  against  diem.  Of  the  odwr  partisan 
Iraders  on  that  sid^  the  most  notaue  was 
James  Montgomery,  who,  however,  was  a  bctia- 
fide  setUer.  The  most  efficient  haders  among 
the  Missonrians,  or  border  mffiam,  were  David 
R.  Atchison  of  Missouri  and  Gen.  B.  F.  String- 
fellow. 

BORDRS,  Charles,  French  organist,  com- 
poser and  author:  b.  Vouvray  sur  Loire  1861. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  C£sar  Franckj  in  1890  be- 
came organist  of  Saint  Gervais  m  Paris  and 
in  1898  founded  the  Saint  Gervais  School  Can- 
torum  whidi  became  famous  for  its  choral  ren- 
ditions of  Bach  and  other  sacred  works.  Be- 
sides his  compositions  he  wrote  ^Archives 
de  la  tradition  basque*  (1890) ;  'Du  sort  de  la 
musique  religieuse  en  France*  (1906);  and  is 
editor  of  the  ^Anthologie  des  m»tres  religieux 
primidfs.' 

BORDIBR,    bor'de'i,    Henri  Leonard, 
French  historical  writer:  b.  Paris,  8  Au{^  1817; 
d.  there.  31  Aug.  188&   He  graduated  in  law, 
making  a  special  study  of  pabeogra^c  archives 
(1840),  and  continued  to  devote  his  energy  to 
historical  studies   He  became  succe»uvely  a»- 
ustaat  to  the  historian  Auguste  Thierry ;  asMst- 
ant  in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions;  secretary 
of  the  ficole  des  Chartes;  member  of  the 
Commission  of  the  Departmental  Archives  be- 
longing to  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior   (1846) ;   archivist   of   the  national 
archives  (1850).   On  the  establishment  of  the 
empire  he  lost  his  posidon;  but  in  1872  be 
became  hcmoraiy  librarian  in  the  department 
of  manuscripts  in  the  National  Library,  For 
many  years  he  vnts  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  me  French  Protestant  Historical  Society 
for  which  he  prepared  many  noteworthy  works. 
Among  his   published  books   are  ^Histoire 
ginirale  de  tons  les  depots  d'arcfaives  existant 
en  France*  (1855) ;  *I^s  figtises  et  monasteres 
de  Paris*   (1856);  Latin  text  with  French 
translation  of  the  ^Libri  miraculorum  aliaque 
cmera  minora*  of  Gregory  of  Tours  (4  vols.. 
1857-64) ;  and  also  a  trandation  into  French 
of  his  'Historia  Francorum*  (2  vols,  1859-61)  : 
*Les  inventaires  des  archives  de  rEmpire* 
(1867);  ^Une  Fabrique  de  faux  Autographes* 
(1869);   ^Chansonnier  huguenot  du  seizi^me 
siecle,*  (1869)  ;  ^L'Allemagne  aux  Tuilleries,  de 
1850  4  1870,  collection  de  docoments  tir6s  du 
cabinet   de   I'Empereur*    (1872);    ^Le  Saint 
Barthil^y  et  la  critique  modeme*  (Geneva 
1876);    <Nichala£    Castellin    de    Toumay* ; 
<L'^le  historique  de  Jerome  Bolsec*  (Paris 
1880) ;   ^Descripdon  des  peintures  et  autrcs 
omements  contenus  dans  les  mannscrits  grecs 
de  la  Biblioth^ue  Nadonale*  (1885). 

BORDIOHBRA,  bdr-de-^'rft,  Italy,  town 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  in  the  district  of 
San  Remo  and  province  of  Porto  Maarizio, 
on  the  Riviera,  91  miles  southwest  of  Genoa 
and  seven  miles  from  the  French  frontier,  a 
favorite '  winter  residence  for  inv^dids,  having 
been  made  fashionable  by  the  visits  of  the 
members  of  the  English  royal  family.  Few 
places  on  the  Riviera  arc  better  fitted  for  the 
accommodation  of  invalids  and  tourists.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  facilities  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  strangers,  the  town  has  a  library, 
museum,  a  theatre  and  a  fine  promenade.  The 
snowfall  is  very  slight   The  town  has  been 
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re|i«atedl]f  the  victm  of  earthguates,  the  last 
serions  visitation  takiiig  place  in  1887.  Pap. 
4^229. 

BORDONB.  bdT-d&-n&,  Paris,  Italian 
painter  of  the  Venetian  school:  b.  Treviso 
1500;  d  1571.  Under  Utian  he  made  rapid 
progress  in  painttng.  The  execution  of  many 
voncs  for  bis  native  dty  and  for  Venice  spread 
his  fame  as  far  as  France,  whither  he  was 
invited  by  the  King.  The  galleries  of  Dresden 
and  Vienna  possess  several  of  his  pieces.  The 
New  York  Historical  Society  also  possesses 
one  of  his  paintings.  His  most  famous  picture 
is  the  *01d  Gondolier  presenting  a  Ring  to  the 
Doge'  ,*  it  is  considereo  one  of  me  masterjneces 
of  the  Venetian  school.  Other  examjples  of  his 
work  are  'Proi^ecy  of  the  Tiburtine  Sih^' 
in  Florence:  'Combat  of  th«  Gladiators,*  m 
Vienna,  and  *Thc  Chess  Players,*  in  Berlin. 
Consult  Berenson,  'Venetian  Painters'  (New 
York  1909)  ;  Bailo  and  Biscaro,  for  his  life 
and  works  (Treviso  1901). 

BORB,  or  BAORB.  words  of  Norse  ori^ 
(from  bora,  hole;  JGgir,  sea-god) ;  designatmg 
tile  inflowing  i^enomenon  which  occurs  in  some 
rivers  in  spnng-tides.  At  such  times  as  the  tide 
advances  the  water  is  suddenly  thrown  in  as 
if  in  a  mass,  and  then  pursues  its  course  up 
the  river,  and  in  opposition  to  the  current,  pre- 
senting a  volume  oi  water  moving  with  great 
rapidity  and  resistless  force^  and  with  a  height 
varying  frcun  two  or  three  feet,  as  m  me 
Severn,  Trent,  Solway  and  Seine,  to  more  than 
12  feet  in  the  Brahmapootra  and  Tsien-Tang- 
kiang.  The  last  is  said  to  have  a  rise  of  20 
feet,  and  advances  with  a  loud  roar,  at  the 
rate  of  10  miles  an  hour.  The  tide  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  Creates  the  great  bores  which  ru»h 
m>  the  river  channels  of  the  bay.  'Ware 
£agre>  Is  stQl  a  warmng  cry  on  European 
rivers  to  herald  the  bore's  advance.  The  bores 
are  caused  the  disproportion  between  the 
volume  of  the  tidal  wave  and  the  rec«ving 
power  of  the  rivers  up  which  ihcy  flow. 
Consult  Darwin,  'The  Tides'  (Boston  1898). 

BORE,  the  cavi^  of  a  steam  engine  cylin- 
der pump  barrel,  pipe,  cannon,  barrel  of  a  fire- 
arm, etc  In  mechanics  it  is  expressed  in  inches 
of  diameter;  in  cannon  formerly  in  the  weight 
in  pounds  of  solid  round  shot  adapted  thereto, 
but  since  the  introduction  of  modem  rifled  ord< 
nance  of  the  breech  loading  pattern,  the  bore 
of  caimon  is  always  e»>ressed  in  inches  of 
£ameter  or  in  the  eqtiivauent  of  inches. 

BORBAS,  the  north  wind,  worshipped  fay 
^  Gredcs  as  a  deity:  residing  in  a  can  of 
Mount  Haemus  in  Thrace;  and  represented 
with  wings,  which,  as  well  as  his  hair  and 
beard,  were  full  of  flakes  of  snow;  instead 
of  feet  he  had  the  tails  of  serpents,  and  with 
the  train  of  his  garment  he  stirred  up  clouds  of 
dust.  Boreas,  according  to  Heaod  (Theogony 
379),  was  the  son  of  Astranis  and  of  Eos,  brother 
of  Hesperus^  Zephyrus  and  Notus.  When 
Apollo  and  his  favorite  Hyacinthus  were  once 
playing  at  quoits,  he  blew  the  quoit  of  the 
former,  of  whom  he  was  jealous,  upon  the 
head  of  the  ^outh.  who  was  killed  the  blow. 
By  Oreithyia,  dauphter  of  Erechtbeus  of 
Athens,  he  was  father  of  Oeopatra,  Chione, 
Calais  and  Zetes.  The  last  two  took  part  in 
the  Argonautic  expedition. 

BORBCOLB.  a  pot-herb.   See  Kalx. 


BORBGAT.   See  Rock  Trout. 

BORBLLI,  Oionnnl  Alfonao,  Italian 
^ysician  and  scientist :  b.  Naples  160B ;  d. 
Rome,  31  Dec  1679.  After  stn^fng  medicine 
he  both  practised  and  professed  it  at  various 
places,  but  particularly  at  Pisa  and  Messina, 
and  distingnishcd  himself  as  the  leader  of  those 
who  have  been  called  mathematical  physicians, 
from  r^rding  the  human  body  as  a  kind  of 
hydraulic  machine,  and  then  attempting  to 
explain  all  its  motions  and  functions  in  accord- 
ance witii  the  principles  of  mathematics.  He 
appears  to  have  possessed  very  ori^nal  and 
inventive  powers,  and  made  various  diacoverieSk 
among  irtiich  may  be  mentioned  that  of  an 
apparatus  a|^rently  of  the  nature  of  a  diving- 
ben,  by  which  persons  coold  descend  into  the 
water,  remain  in  it  and  move  about  or  rise  and 
sink  at  pleasure,  and  of  a  boat  by  which  two 
or  more  persons  row  Aenuelves  beneath 
tfie  water  in  any  direction.  His  works  disoitts 
many  important  subjects  in  medicine,  madie- 
matics  and  pbilosoiiliy;  but  the  great  work  on 
which  his  fame  rests,  thousdi  not  published 
till  after  his  death,  is  entitled  'De  Motu  AnJp 
malium'  (Eng.  trans.  'The  Flight  of  Birds'), 
and  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  mere  animal 
mechanics  is  fall  of  interest  and  instruction:' 
but  when  he  atten^  to  apply  his  m^hcmatical 
piinculea  he  faUs  mto  egregioaa  Utmders,  and 
iCamues  at  evety  step. 

BORBLLre  COMET.  See  CoxEf. 

BORER,  Round-headed  and  FUt-headed* 

insect  enemies  of  several  trees.  See  Apple. 

BORGHESB»  bor-^'si.  the  name  of  a 

etridan  family  of  Siena.  Italy,  which  has 
en  more  or  less  distinguished  smce  the  middle 
of  the  iSth  century.  A  juristsnsult,  of  the 
name  of  Marco  Antonio  Borghese,  who  was 
employed  by  the  papal  court  in  the  earl^  part 
of  the  16th  century,  appears  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  its  fortunes  at  Rome.  His  third 
sot^  Camillo,  became  Pope  Paul  V  in  1605, 
and  he  lavished  the  honors  and  riches  which 
his  place  enabled  him  to  command  on  his  rela- 
tives. For  a  son  of  his  elder  brother,  named 
Marco  Antonio  Borgbe^e,  he  procured  the 

frincedom  of  Sulmona  and  a  grandeeship  in 
pain.  His  brother,  Francesco,  he  made  the 
leader  of  the  troops  sent  against  Venice  tn 
1607,  to  maintain  the  papal  cause  against  the 
opposition  of  that  repubtic  ScifHone  CaffarelU, 
a  nrohew,  he  created  cardinal.  Paolo,  the  son 
of  Marco  Antonio,  married  Ol^ina  Aldobran- 
dini,  the  onl^  child  of  the  Pnnce  of  Rossano, 
and  grandniece  of  Dement  VIII,  and  thus 
intro<hiced  the  wealth  of  the  Aldobrandini  into 
the  Bor^ese  family.  The  son  of  Paolo,  named 
Giovanm  Batttsta,  was  the  ambassador  of 
Philip  V  to  the  court  of  Rome,  where  he  died 
in  1717.  His  son.  Marco  Antonio,  was  viceroy 
of  Naples  in  1721,  and  another  of  die  same 
namc^  descended  ir<»n  him,  became  a  noted 
collector  of  works  of  art,  with  which  he 
adorned  his  sumptuous  villa  on  die  Ptncian 
hill.  See  Borghese,  Cauuxo  Fiupo. 

BOROHBSB,  Camillo  Filipo  Ludovico. 
formerly  Duke  of  Guastalla,  Prince  of  France^ 
etc:  b.  1775;  d.  Horence,  10  April  1B32.  When 
the  French  invaded  Italy  he  entered  their  serv- 
ice and  showed  great  attachment  to  the 
caus^  in  particular  to  Crtneral  Bonaparte 
whose  ^ster,  Marie  PanHne,  he  married.  In 
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1804  he  became  a  Frendi  prince  and  received 
the  grand  cross  of  the  L^^n  of  Honor,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  war  against  Austria,  1805, 
became  conunander  of  a  squadron  of  the 
imperial  ^ard.  After  its  termination  his 
wife  received  the  duchy  of  Guastalla  and 
he  was  created  Duke  of  Guastalla.  After 
having  served  in  1806  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Pnissians  and  Russiaiu,  and 
after  having  been  sent  to  Warsaw  to  pre- 
pare the  Poles  for  a  revolt,  the  Emperor  ap- 
pointed him  governor-general  of  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Alps.  He  fixed  his  court  at  Turin 
and  became  very  popular  among  the  Piedmont- 
ese.  After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  he 
broke  up  all  connection  with  the  Bonaparte 
family  and  separated  from  his  wife.  The 
Prince  sold  to  the  French  government  for  the 
sum  of  8,000,000  francs  322  works  of  art  which 
ornamented  the  palace  of  his  ancestors,  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Villa  Borg^ese.  Among 
them  were  several  masterpieces;  for  example 
the  'Bor^ese  Gladiator,>  me  *HermaiArodite,* 
the  *SiIenus,'  the  *Dyii^  Seneca,*  *Amor  and 
Psyche,'  Bonaparte  provided  for  the  payment 
out  of  the  national  domains  in  Piedmont,  which 
the  King  of  Sardinia  confiscated  in  1815;  at 
the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  the  second 
invasion  of  France,  the  Prince  received  back 

Cirt  of  these  treasures  of  art  In  1818  he  sold 
ucedio,  in  Savoy,  for  3,000,000  Uvres.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  he  possessed  tiie  princi- 
palities Sulmone  and  Rosano.  He  was  one  of 
die  richest  Italian  princes. 

BORGHESS,  Marie  Pauline  (Princess), 
sister  of  Napoleon;  b..  Ajaccio,  20  Oct.  1780;  d. 
9  June  1825.  When  her  first  husband.  General 
LeclerCj  was  sent  to  Saint  Domingo  with  the 
rank  of  captun-general,  Na^leon  ordered  her 
to  accompany  her  husband  with  her  son^  She 
embariced  in  December  1601,  at  Brest,  and  sup- 
ported with  courage  the  hardships  of  a  cam- 
paign that  ended  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  troops.  After  General  Leclerc's  death 
she  married,  at  Morfontaine  in  1803,  the  Prince 
Camillo  Borg^ese.  Her  son  died  at  Rome  soon 
after.  With  Napoleon  she  had  many  disputes 
and  as  many  reconciliations,  for  she  would  not 
always  follow  the  caprices  of  his  policy.  Yet 
even  the  proud  style  in  which  she  demanded 
what  her  brothers  begged  made  her  the  more 
attractive  to  her  brother.  Once,  however,  when 
she  forgot  herself  toward  the  Empress,  whom 
she  never  liked,  she  was_  obliged  to  leave  the 
court.  She  was  3ret  in  disgrace  at  Nice  when 
Napoleon  resucned  his  crown  in  1814.  Before 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  she  placed  all  her  dia- 
monds, which  were  ofgreat  value,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  her  brother.  They  were  in  his  carriage 
which  was  taken  in  that  battle,  his  intention 
having  been  to  return  them  to  her.  She  lived 
afterward  separated  from  her  hnsband  at  Rome, 
where  she  occupied  part  of  the  palace  Borrfiese 
and  where  she  possessed,  from  1816,  the  villa 
Sdarra.  Her  house,^  in  which  taste  and  love 
of  the  fine  arts  prevailed,  was  the  centre  of  the 
most  splendid  society  at  Rome.  When  she 
heard  of  the  sickness  of  her  brother  Napoleon, 
she  repeatedly  requested  permission  to  go  to 
him  at  Saint  Helena.  She  finally  obtained  her 
request,  but  the  news  of  his  death  arrived  im- 
mediately after.  A  marble  portrait  statue  by 
Canova,  representing  her  as  Venus,  is  now  in 
die  BorE^ese  collection  at  Rome. 


BOROHESI,  Bartfdommeo  (Coukt),  Ital- 
ian numismatist  and  epigraphist:  b.  Savignano, 
near  Rimini,  11  July  1781;  d  San  Marino,  10 
April  I860.  Son  of  a  learned  father  whose 
hobby  was  collecting  coins,  he  made  valu- 
able additions  and  followed  the  stu^  of  numis- 
matics as  a  brandi  of  historical  research.  The 
coins  in  the  Vatican  were  entrusted  to  him  to 
arrange  and  catalogue,  and  he  became  prac- 
tically the  founder  of  modem  e^graphy.  He 
wiblished  *New  Fragments  of  the  Consular 
Fasti  of  the  Capitol*  (2  vols.^  1820),  and  in  the 
monumental  *Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum,* 
comideted  by  the  University  of  Berlin,  directed 
by  Mommscn,  was  achieved  the  publication  of 
a  collection  of  all  ancient  Roman  inscriptions, 
originated  by  Bor^esc.  His  correspondence 
and  contributions  to  periodical  Uterature 
formed  an  immense  mass  of  material,  and  after 
his  death  Napoleon  appointed  a  commission  to 
collect  and  pubUsh  his  works,  which  appeared 
as  *CEuvres  completes>  (10  vols.,  1862-97). 

BOROI,  bor-je,  Giovanni:  b.  Rome  1732; 
d.  1796.  A  philanthropist  who,  tbooidi  poor, 
inspired  the  founding  of  societies  for  die  edu- 
cation of  vagrant  children. 

BORGIA,  bor'ja,  Cesare,  Italian  ecclesias- 
tic and  soldier:  b.  1476;  d.  12  March  1507.  He 
was  the  natural  son  of  Rodrigo  Borgia  and  a 
Roman  lady  named  Vanozza.   His  father,  who 
in  1492  became  Pope,  with  the  title  of  Alexan- 
der VI,  made  him  a  cardinal.    When  Charles 
VIII  of  France  made  his  entry  into  Rome, 
Alexander  was  obl^d  to  treat  with  him  and 
delivered  Cesare  Bor^a  into  his  hands  as  a 
hostage,  but  he  escaped  a  few  days  later.  In 
1497  Alexander  bestowed  the  duciy  of  Bene- 
vento  on  his  eldest  son,  Giovanni,  who  had 
already  received  from  the  King  of  Spain  the 
duchy  of  Gandta.   Giovanni  died  shortly  after 
his  investiture  and  Cesare  has  been  accused 
of  murdering  his  brother  out  of  jealousy,  but 
historical  proof  of  this  charge  is  utterly  lack- 
ing.  His  father  permitted  him  to  abandon  his 
ecclesiastical  office  and  devote  himself  to  the 
profession  of  arms  and  sent  him  to  Prance  to 
carry  to  Louis  XII  the  bull  for  divorce  and 
disipensation  for  marriage  which  he  had  long 
desired  to  obtain.  Louis  rewarded  Boreia  with 
the  duchy  of  Valentinois,  a  bodyguard  of  100 
liien  and  20,000  Hvres  a  year,  and  promised  to 
aid  ium  in  his  projects  of  conquest.    In  1499 
Cesare  married  a  dau^ter  of  King  John  of 
Navarre  and  accompamed  Louis  XII  to  Italy. 
In  two  successive  campaigns  he  made  himself 
master  of  die  Romagna,  Perugia,  Piombino  and 
the  duchy  of  Urbtno.    His  vaulting  amtution 
planned  a  reconstructed  kingdom  of  central 
Italy  with  himself  at  its  head,  and  a  powerful 
league  was  formed  against  him.   His  own  offi- 
cers attempted  to  arrest  his  progress,  but  he 
misled  them  by  a  feint,  diviited  diem,  invited 
them  to  Sin^allia  and  there  passed  on  them 
sentence  of  deadi  (December  1502).  The  death 
of  his  father  on  17  Aug.  1503  materially  altered 
his  prospects ;  die  accession  of  Julius  II  to  the 
papal  throne  was  followed  (January  1504)  by 
his  renunciation  in  favor  of  the  Pope  of  all 
claims  to  the  Roma^a,  which  he  had  governed 
with   justice  and  integrity,   earning   the  re- 
gard of  his  subjects.   Borgia  was  subsequently 
arrested;  spent  two  years  as  a  prisoner  in 
Spain;  made  his  escape  to  his  brodier-in-law. 
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the  King  of  Navarre,  wbom  he  aocompanied 
in  a  campaign  agunst  Castile,  and  was  tdlled 

a  shot  before  the  castle  o£  Viana.  His  ac- 
tive career  was_  lived  within  four  years;  but  his 
boundless  ambition,  indomitable  energy,  disre- 
gard of  all  laws*  genius  in  war  and  skill  in 
administration  have  rendered  him  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  figures  in  the  period  of 
the  Renaissance.  Consult  Crd^ton,  'History 
of  the  Papacy*  (London  1897) ;  Fyvie,  *Story 
of  the  Borgias>  (New  York  1913);  Villas 
'MachiavellP  (London  1892);  Yriarte,  <C:&ar 
Borgia>  (Paris  1889). 

BOR(>IA,  Francisco,  or  Saint  Francis 
(Duke  of  Gandia),  Spanish  ecclesiastic:  h. 
Janda,  Spain.  28  Oct.  1510;  d.  Rome,  30  Sept. 
1572.  He  was  eminent  as  a  soldier  and  states- 
man and  enunred  the  confidence  and  £riend^ii|i 
of  Charles  v,  who  appointed  him  viceroy  of 
Catalonia.  While  very  young  he  married  a 
noble  Portuguese  lady,  Eleonora  de  Castro,  by 
whom  he  had  a  large  family.  He  was  alwsqfs 
very^  strict  in  his  morality  and  exact  in  ms 
religious  duties.  After  the  death  of  his  wife 
he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  was  or- 
dained priest  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age.  On 
2  Jnty  1565  he  was  elected  general  of  the  So- 
ciety and  remained  in  office  until  hb  dcadt 
Several  bishoprics  and  the  dignity  of  cardinal 
were  repeatedly  pressed  upon  him  but  he  re- 
fused them  all.  Clement  X  ugned  the  bull  for 
the  canonization  of  Saint  Francis  Borgia  iMi 
20  June  167a 

BOROIA,  Lncrezia.  daughter  of  Rodrieo 
Bor^a,  who  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1492 
tmder  the  name  of  Alexander  VI,  and  sister 
of  Cesare  Borgia  (q.v.)  :  b.  1480;  d.  Ferrara, 
24  June  1519.  When  a  mere  child  she  was 
betrothed  to  a  ^tleman  of  Aragon,  but  her 
father,  on  attaimng  the  popedom,  thought  the 
match  beneath  her,  and  broke  the  engagement, 
marrying  her  to  Giovanni  Sforza,  lord  ot 
Pesaro.  After  she  had  lived  with  him  for  four 
years,  Alexander  dissolved  the  marriage  on  the 
ground  of  the  husband's  impotency,  and  gave 
her  to  Alpbonso,  Duke  of  Bisceglia,  natural  son 
of  Alphonso  n  of  Aragon.  Two  years  after 
her  husband  was  assassinated  in  a  qnarrel  with 
Cesare  Borgia.  Within  the  course  of  a  year  she 
married  Alphonso  d'Este,  son  of  Ercofe,  Duke 
of  Ferrara.  Here  she  became  a  liberal  pa- 
troness of  poets,  who  endeavored  to  repay  her 
benefactions  by  lauding  ber  as  the  pattern  of 
every  virtue.  The  character  of  Lucrezia  Borgia 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  bat 
recent  historical  researches  have  placed  her  in 
a  much  fairer  li^  and  it  has  been  shown  be- 
yond dispute,  that  after  her  marriage  to 
Alphonso  d'Este  her  life  was  a  model  of  virtue 
and  beneficence.  Consult  Corvo,  *  Chronicles  of 
the  House  of  Borgia'  (New  York  1901); 
Fyvie,  'Story  of  the  Borgpas'  (ib.  1913)  ;  Grego- 
rovius,  *Lucrezia  Bot^a>  (Stutt^rt  1875) ; 
Mathew,  'Life  and  Times  of  Rodrigo  Borgia, 
Pope  Alexander  VI>  (New  York  1912)  ;  Pastor, 
*Geschichte  der  Papate'  (3  vols.). 

BORGIA,  Rodrigo.  See  Alexander  VL 
BORGIA,  Stefano,  Italian  ecclesiastic:  b. 
Velletri.  3  Dec.  1731 ;  d.  Lyon,  23  Nov.  1804. 
He  was  brou^t  up  tnr  his  micle,  Alexander 
Bo^lia,  archbishop  of  Fermo,  and  in  175(X  on 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Etruscan  Acadiemy 
of  Cortona,  commenced  at  Velletri  to  form  a 


museum  which  has  since  become  one  of  the 
richest  private  collections  in  existence.  In  1759 
he  was  appointed  by  Benedict  XIV  governor  of 
Benevento,  and  in  1770  he  became  secretary 
to  the  College  of  Propa^nda,  which  broug^ 
lum  intb  immediate  relation  with  missionaries 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  enabled  him,  at 
comparatively  little  expense^  to  enrich  Us 
museum  with  manuscripts,  coins,  statues,  idols 
and  all  tiie  other  rarities  which  each  country 
possessed.  In  1789  Pius  VI  made  him  a  car- 
dinal, and  at  the  same  time  appointed  him 
inspector-general  of  tiie  foundling  hospital,  into 
which  he  introduced  extensive  reforms.  In  1797 
the  revolutionary  spirit  which  had  broken  out 
in  France  extended  itself  to  Rome,  and  the 
Pope,  as  the  best  means  of  counteracting  it,  gave 
all  his  confidence  to  Borgia  and  installed  liim 
as  dictator.  The  situation  was  extremely  (Uf- 
ficult,  but  he  showed  himself  worthy  of  the 
trust,  and  gained  such  ascendency  over  the  pub- 
lic mind  that  tranquillity  and  good  order  re- 
mained uninterrupted  till  1798.  By  Hiis  time 
the  French  were  at  the  gates,  and  the  s>opular 
party^becoming  dominant,  established  a  repub- 
lic. The  Pope  was  compeUed  to  depart,  and 
Cardinal  Borgia,  at  first  arrested,  was  ordered, 
on  obtaining  his  liber^,  to  quit  the  papal  states. 
After  disembarking  at  Le|^m  he  repaired  to 
Venice  and  Padua,  and  continued  regularly  to 
discharge  his  functions  in  connection  with  the 
Propaganda  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  inter- 
rupt them.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  the  new 
Pope,  Pius  VII^  who  treated  him  with  the  same 
confidence  as  his  predecessor.  Afterward,  when 
Pius  VIX  was  carried  off  to  France,  Borgia  was 
ordered  to  accompany  him,  and  he  accordingly 
set  out,  but  had  onl>r  reached  Lyons  when  he 
was  seized  with  a  serious  illness,  and  died.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  antiquarian  and  his- 
torical works  including  ^Memorie  istoriche 
delia  pontificia  citti  di  Benevento  dal  secolo 
VIII  al  secolo  XVIII>  (3  vols.,  1763-69),  and 
deserves  honorable  mention  for  his  liberal  pa- 
tronage of  arts  and  artists.  It  is  said  that  be 
once  sold  a  gold  plate  from  his  collection  to 
defray  the  expense  of  printing  San  Bar- 
tokmuneo's  'Systema  Brahmankum.' 

BORGLUM  (John)  Gntzon  (de  la 
Mothe),  American  sculptor  and  painter:  b. 
Idaho^  25  March  1867.^  He  studied  at  the  San 
Francisco  Art  Association,  and  the  Julian 
Academy  of  Paris  1890-93.  In  1893  he  returned 
to  California,  removing  to  London  in  1895. 
From  1896  to  1901  he  exhibited  both  painting 
and  sculpture  in  Paris  and  London,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists 
and  to  the  Society  Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts. 
He  settled  in  New  York  in  1902.  A  determina- 
tion to  produce  American  art^  chiefly  mani- 
fested by  choice  of  subject,  gained  for  him  a 
considerable^  section  of  the  public.  His  success 
in  other  circles  is  obtained  by  his  skilful 
manipulation  of  his  tnaterial,  due  to  thoroi^h 
schooling  and  a  judicious  adoption  of  the  free 
technique  of  Rodin.  He  is  an  able  reprcsenter 
of  movement,  as  in  his  *Mare3  of  Diomedes*  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  though 
he  uses  the  quality  rather  in  the  manner  of  an 
illustrator  than  of  a  creator  of  sculptural  de- 
9gn.  Gutzon  Borglum  is  a  member  of  the 
Architectural  Le^^ue  of  New  York,  and  the 
American  Numismatic  Sodety.    He  has  re- 
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cetved  the  gold  medal  of  the  Association  of 
Western  Arts,  and  one  from  the  Saint  Louis 
Exposition  of  1904.  Well-known  works  by  him 
are  the  Sheridan  monument,  WashinKtoiv  O.^  C. ; 
the  colossal  head  of  Lincoln  at  the  Capitol; 
Collis  P.  Huntingtonj  New  York;  Wyatt  Me- 
morial, Raleigh,  N.  C.;  ^Pursued,*  two  youth- 
ful figures  upon  horseback  (in  possession  of 
the  iGiser) ;  *The  Boer,>  an  eqestrian  figure; 
the  small  and  characteristic  figures  of  John 
Ruskin  (Metropolitan  Museum),  and  Nero;  a 
number  of  highly  original  gargoyles  for  Prince- 
ton University;  the  colossal  figures  of  the  12 
aiwstles  for  the  cathedral  of  Saint  John  the 
Divine,  New  York ;  statue  of  Lincoln,  Newark, 
N.  J.;  statue  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Brook- 
lyn; Alteeld  statue,  Chicago;  and  the  marble 
figures  ^Wonderment  of  Mouierhood* ;  'Mod- 
em Atlas*;  <Night>;  *Babes  in  the  Wood.* 
His  paintings  include  'Captive  Pan' ;  'Aban- 
doned' ;  'lago  and  Cassia' ;  and  mural  decora- 
tions in  Leeds  and  Manchester,  Elngland. 

BOROLUM,  Solon  Hannllml,  American 
sculptor:  b.  Ogden,  Utah,  22  Dec.  1868.  He 
spent  his  youth  in  Fremont,  Neb.,  and  tus  early 
manhood  on  a  cattle  ranch.  At  the  age  of  ^ 
he  turned  to  art,  spent  two  years  with  his 
broOier  Gutzon  m  California,  and  in  1895 
entered  the  art  school  of  GndnnatL  His  first 
group,  a  'Horse  Pawing  a  Dead  Companion,' 
won  a  special  prize,  and  in  1897  he  won  a 
scholarship  whidi  brou^t  him  to  Paris.  There 
he  studied  under  Louis  Rebisso  and  Fr^miet 
He  achieved  honorable  mention  with  his  'Lame 
Horse'  in  the  Salon  of  1899,  and  attracted  much 
attention  b^  die  originality  of  his  subjects,  taken 
from  the  life  of  the  western  frontier,  which  he 
himself  had  experienced  Hb  art  has  perpetu- 
ated vanishing  types — the  cowboy,  the  ranch* 
man,  Indian  and  the  animals  of  the  plains,  with 
truth  and  insinration  and  shows  little  French 
influence,  even  in  technique.  After  1900  he  was 
active  in  New  York.  He  became  a  member  of 
Uie  National  Sculpture  Society  in  1901  and  was 
made  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy  in 
1911.  Among  other  awards  he  has  received 
an  honorable  mention  at  the  Salon  of  1899^  a 
^Iver  medal  from  the  Pan-American  exposition 
of  1901,  and  a  gold  medal  at  Saint  Lotvs  in  1904 
Amoi%  his  principal  works  are  'On  the  Bor- 
ders of  White  Man's  Land'  and  <BuUs  Firiit- 
ing>  (Metropolitan  Museum,  New  YoA) : 
busts  of  C.  A.  Schieren,  Simon  Newcomb  and 
the  Packer  Memorial  (Brooklyn  Institute 
Museum) ;  equestrian  statue  of  General 
Gordon  (Atlanta,  Cra.) ;  Soldiers  and  Sailors* 
Monument  (Danbuiy,  Conn) ;  'Stampede  of 
Wild  Horses'  (Gncinnati  Museum)  :  'The  Last 
Roundup'  (Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York) ; 
'Burial  on  the  Plains' : 'Tamed' ;  'Just  Bom' ; 
'Evening';  and  The  Bucking  Broncho.'  His 
later  works  include  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Captain  O'Neill  (Prescott,  Ariz.,  1907);  por- 
trait reliefs  of  Civil  War  generals  in  the 
Vicksburg  National  Park  and  'Private  Jones  of 
tile  Confederate  Army,'  a  bronze  statute  in 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

BORGNB,  bor-ne,  I<ake,  Louisiana,  a  body 
of  water  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  State.  Though  termed  a  lake,  it  is  strictly 
the  termination  ot  that  lai^  arm  of  tiie  Mexi- 
can Gulf  known  as  Fascagoula  Sound,  being 
united  to  that  hy  a  pass  or  strait  crossed  by  a 


line  of  small  islands  and  faced  on  die  east 
by  Grand  Island.  Lsdee  Borgne  is  also  con- 
nected with  Lake  Pontchartrain  by  the  Risolet 
Pass  and  approaches  ifithin  15  miles  of  New 
Orleans.  Its  greatest  extent  is  in  a  northeast 
and  southwest  direction,  in  which  its  length  is 
about  30  miles.  Lain  Borgne  fonns  a  part 
of  the  western  boundary  of  the  Misstssinii 
Delta. 

BORGOGNONS,  bor-gon-yd^na,  Ambro- 
gio  di  SteteiO)  also  callea  Aubrocio  va  Fos- 
SANG,  or  a  Beroognonb,  a  distmguished  Italian 
(Lombard)  painter:  b.  at  or  near  Fossano 
about  1445;  d,  1523.  The  best  studies  of  his 
life  and  works  are  by  L.  Beltrami  and  G.  Zappa, 
and  the  substance  of  their  accounts  is  clearly 
restated  in  Thieme-Becker,  (Vol  IV,  pp.  358- 
60).  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  the 
earliest  notice  of  him  being  in  the  records  of 
the  Milan  *Universitft  dd  Tittori,'  where  his 
name  appears  as  *mac^ster*  in  1481;  and  his 
earliest  known  painting  dates  from  the  same 
period,  roughly  speaking.  His  last  signed  work 
known  to  us,  painted  Tor  the  church  at  Ner- 
viano  and  now  in  the  Brera  at  Milan,  is  dated 
1522.  Shortiy  before  that  time  the  most  ad- 
mired of  all  the  paintings  by  this  *gentle  and 
pious  master* — the  great  apse  fresco  of  the 
*  Coronation  of  the  \^rnii'  in  San  SimpUci- 
ano,  Milan,  was  created  and  this  represents 
most  perfectly  and  most  nobly  the  old  Lom- 
bard art  traditions.  It  has  been  customary  for 
art  critics  to  deny  that  Borgognone  was  at  all 
subject  to  the  influence  of  the  contemporane- 
ous Leonardo  school ;  Zappa,  however,  finds  io 
the  figures  of  some  of  Borgognone's  paintings 
(for  example,  the  four  pictures  at  Lodi  repre- 
senting scenes  fr<Mn  the  life  of  the  Virgin) 
intimations  of  precisely  that  influence,  thot^ 
in  only  a  slight  degree.  But  in  general  it  may 
be  said  that  Borgo^one  held  aloof  from  the 
newer  art  tendenaes  and  preserved  in  his 
works  the  expression  of  deeply-felt  religious 
uperience,  his  ^irituali^  contrasting  with 
those  manifestations  of  interest  in  ^yncal 
charm  whidi  characterized  much  of  the  art  of 
his  time.  During  the  vears  1488  to  1494  or  95 
Borgognone  executed  for  the  Certosa  of  Pavia 
a  series  of  paintings  only  less  famous  than 
the  San  Simpliciano  fresco.  Consul  his  tuog- 
raphy  by  Bona  (Fossano  1897). 

BORGOONONB,  bor-gd-nyA-ni,  Jacopo 
CortesI,  or,  more  properly,  Jacques  Cjoubtois,— 
in  Italian  Giaoomo  or  Jacwo  Cortesi  —  called 
Borgognone,  French  painter;  b.  Burgundy 
1621;  d.  Rome  1675.  He  studied  in  Italy  and 
painted  there,  probably  with  success,  until  *in 
the  full  fhnver  of  his  virility,  he  went  to  live 
with  the  Jcsuite  at  Rome.*  as  P.  T.  Ventnri 
writes  in  L'Arte  (Vol.  XIII.  p.  216,  Roma 
1910).  His  name  has  been  overlooked  hitherto 
by  uie  editors  of  other  works  of  reference 
even  those  devoted  exdnstvely  to  artists  and 
the  fine  arts. 

BORGU,  bor-goo',  Africa,  a  district  in  the 
western  Sudan,  lying  about  lat.  10"  N.,  and 
stretching  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  east 
to  the  Niger.  It  is  hilly  in  parts,  but  much  of 
it  is  well  watered  and  extremely  fertile.  Among 
its  numerous  productions  are  rice,  grain,  indigo, 
cotton,  bananas  and  citrons.  The  inhabitants 
(chiefly  Fulahas  and  ps^;an  negro  Bariba)  arcL 
in  the  eastern  part,  under  the  protection  of 
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British  officials  of  northern  Nigeria,  while,  in 
the'  western  part,  they  are  subject  to  that  of 
the  French  colony  of  Dahomey.  Bussa,  on 
the  Niger,  is  the  nudn  settlement. 

BORIC  ACID.   See  Bobacic  Acid. 

BORING,  a  species  of  circular  cutting  in 
which  a  cylindrical  portion  of  a  substance  is 
gradually  removed,  when  tubes  of  metal  are 
to  be  fonnc4^  a  cast  is,  in  some  cases,  made 
in  solid  metal,  and  the  whole  of  the  bore  is  pro- 
duced by  the  boring-machine :  in  others  the  cast 
is  made  ho11ow_  at  first,  and  the  borer  is  only 
used  to  g^ve  uniformity  and  finish  to  the  inside 
of  the  tube.  In  boring  cannon  sometimes  the 
tool  is  made  to  revolve  while  the  cannon  is  at 
rest,  and  sometimes  the  cannon  is  made  to 
revolve  while  the  tool  is  at  rest.  By  the  latter 
arrangement  the  bore  is  said  to  be  formed  with 
more  accuracy  than  by  the  other  method  of 
putting  the  borer  in  motion. 

In  the  jewelry  and  small  tnetal  industries, 
hand  drills,  which  consist  of  a  spindle  with  steel 
bits,  to  wnidi  reciprocating  rotation  is  given, 
are  the  implements  for  piercing  small  holes. 
The  boring  of  holes  in  metal  {^ates  is  effected 
by  means  of  drills  driven  hy  machinery.  The 
drill  is  inserted  in  the  end  of  a  vertical  sf^mfle, 
which  revolves  in  a  fixed  frame  and  is  driven  by 
the  bevel  wheels.  The  metal  to  be  bored  is 
placed  on  a  table  or  other  support,  below  the 
drill ;  and  the  up  and  down  motion,  or  end  pres- 
sure and  off  action,  of  the  drill  is  effected  by 
the  hand  gear  tummg  the  screw ;  which,  being 
conpled  to  the  top  of  the  ^ndle,  presses  It 
down  or  raises  it,  according  to  the  wa^  it  is 
turned.  The  spindle  slides  vertically  m  the 
collar  forming  the  axis  of  tbt  bevel  wheet  but 
is  carried  round  with  it  by  means  of  a  pin 
which  projects  into  a  groove. 

As  applied  to  the  earth  and  to  rocks,  boring 
embraces  two  classes  of  operations  —  boring  of 
shot-holes  for  blasting,  and  the  sinking  of  bores 
in  prospecting^  for  minerals  and  in  fonning  wells 
for  water,  brine  and  minentl  oils.  Blast-holes 
in  rocks  are  made  from  one  to  two  —  sometimes 
more — inches  in  diameter,  and  may  pierce  to 
the  depth  of  nine  feet  Such  holes  are  most 
simply  made  in  hard  rock  by  a  steel-pointed 
drill,  struck  hy  a  hammer,  and  turned  partly 
round  after  each  blow  to  make  the  hole  cylin- 
drical. The  addition  of  a  little  water  serves  to 
preserve  the  temper  of  the  boring  tool,  and 
makes  the  hole  more  easy  to  cut  In' soft  roc^ 
whenever  tiie  hole  is  to  be  vertical,  a  jumper 
is  used.  Hiis  is  a  wei^ted  drill,  which  acts 
merely  \v  its  own  wci^t  wlien  let  fall  from 
about  a  toot  in  height  The  powdered  stone  is 
removed  at  intervals  by  a  scraper.  But  in  all 
great^  engineering  undertakings  rock-boring 
machinery  now  supplants  hand  work.  The 
machines  are  principally  devised  to  imitate  the 
percussive  action  of  the  hand  drill,  the  boring 
chisel  being  worked  and  rotated  by  compressed 
air,  and  sometimes  directly  by  steam.  The  com- 
pressed-air machines  possess  the  great  advan> 
tage  of  aiding  in  the  ventilation  of  the  work- 
itig_ — often  a  most  important  consideration, 
seeing  the  operations  are  chiefly  carried  on  in 
confined  spaces  wherp  large  volumes  of  poison- 
ous gases  are  evolved  from  explosions.  The 
earliest  practical  rock-boring  madiine  was  that 
of  Sommeiller,  one  of  the  engineers  of  the 
liont  Ccnis  tunnel,  at  which  undertaking  the 
apparatus  was  first  used.  Now  the  forms  of 
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pennission  machines  are  very  numerous,  inn 
pvovonents  beix^  directed  toward  lightness  and 
simplicity  of  parts,  and  to  the  method — auto- 
matic or  otbecwise  —  of  advancing  the  boring- 
tool  as  the  woric  proceeds.  Among  the  best 
known  machoes  are  the  Barrow,  Burld^, 
Darlington,  Ferroux,  Ingersoll  and  McK^ 
rodc-borers.  Diamond  drills  working  in  the 
manner  described  below  are  also  used.  Brandt's 
rotatory  borer  is  an  af>paratus  similar  in  action 
to  the  diamond  drill,  but  with  a  crown  of 
hardened  steel  in  place  of  cutting  diamonds. 
The  tool  is  pressed  against  and  rotated  by 
water  power.  An  apparatus  similar  in  principle 
to  the  brace  and  Ints  of  the  carpenter  is  used 
with  advantage  in  uniform  rock,  such  as  slate. 

The  bores  lor  deep  weUs  of  all  kinds,  and 
for  discovering  the  mineral  contents  of  a 
region,  come  under  one  category.  As  a  pre* 
liraiaary  operation  in  mining,  boring  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  discovering  the  positicHi, 
thickness  and  dip  of  mineral  strata  or  lodes, 
and  for  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  over- 
lying doMsits.  Bores  are  made  bv  three  classes 
of  implement —  (1)  boring-rods,  (2)  rope 
borers,  and  (3). diamond  dnlls. 

The  rod-boring  instrument  consist^  of  an 
iron  shank  having  a  cross-bar  at  the  top  and  a 
hollow  screw  at  tne  bottom ;  to  this  alt  the  suc- 
cessive boring  instruments  are  fastened.  A 
simple  chisel  is  first  attached  to  the  screw,  and 
one  or  two  men  press  upon  the  cross-bar,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  force  tt  round  liln  an  auger; 
v^Ie  another  woricman,  by  means  of  a  lever 
erected  overhead,  with  a  chain  descending  from 
it  to  the  cross-bar,  gives  an  -up-and-down 
motion  to  the  instrument.  When  the  chisel 
becomes  clogged,  from  the  accumulation  of 
material  which  it  has  loosened,  it  is  exchanged 
for  a  cylindrical  auger,  provided  with  a  valve, 
which  scoops  out  tne  separate  material;  and 
thus  by  alternate  chopping  and  scooping  the 
work  is  carried  on.  The  nature  of  the  strata 
is  determined  with  considerable  facility  and 
certainty  by  examining  the  fragments  brought 
up  by  the  auger.  As  the  work  advances,  suc- 
cessive lengths  of  rod  are  screwed  on  at  the 
upper  end.  A  derrick  pole  is  erected  over  the 
bore  hole  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  rods, 
to  permit  the  change  of  the  tools. 

The  rope  method  of  boring  has  been  long 
in  use  among  the  Chinese.  By  it  the  great  loss 
of  time  arising  from  the  screwing  and  un- 
screwing of  the  rods  at  each  elevation  of  the 
chisel  or  auger  is  saved.  The  chisel  and  scoop- 
instnunent  are  fastened  to  a  rope,  which  is 
alternately  elevated  and  allowed  to  descend  by 
the  simple  force  of  gravity;  the  instrumetit 
thus  forces  its  way  through  the  ground.  In 
the  softer  rocks  of  the  newer  formations  this 
method  has  been  successfully  employed  in 
boring  for  artesian  wells.  The  rope-boring 
machinery  of  Mather  and  Piatt;  of  Salforo, 
England,  in  which  a  flat  hempen  rope  is  em- 
ployed, IS  in  extensive  use.  ' 

For  deep  well-sinking,  as  in  the  Pennsyl- 
\-ania  oil  region,  where  depths  of  2,000  feet  and 
more  have  to  be  reached,  and  for  mineral  pros- 
pecting, the  (Uamond  drill  faas  of  late  years 
lai^ely  superseded  all  other  borers.  With  tihis 
apparatus  the  earth  can  be  pierced  at  any^  an^le, 
which  is  a  great  advantage  in  investigating 
mineral  dnxtsits ;  and,  moreover,  the  drill  pro- 
duces sdlid  and  continuous  cores  of  tb&-3trata 
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througfa  which  it  passes,  so  that  a  complete 
section  of  any  bore  can  be  exposed  to  view. 
The  diamond  drill  consists  of  a  crown,  or 
cylinder  of  steel,  around  one  edge  of  which  arc 
feced  a  series  of  black  diamonds.  These  dia:- 
monds  are  so  set  that  th^  project  alternately 
a  little  beyond  the  outside  and  inside  edge  of 
the  cylinder.  This  crown  is  screwed  to  lengths 
of  iron  tubing'  as  it  cuts  its  way  by  rotation 
into  the  rock^  and  it  makes,  as  it  descends,  an 
annular  cutting  somewhat  larger  than  the 
thickness  of  the  continuous  tube,  whidi  the 
crown  and  its  shaft  foim.  Thus  a  core  of 
rode  is  cut  out  and  held  within  the  tube,  and 
the  pieces  may  be  lifted  out  from  time  to 
tnne  as  the  work  proceeds.  The  detritus 
resulting  from  the  abrasion  of  the  ring  of'  rock 
is  continuously  washed  away  by  a  current  of 
water,  forced  down  within  the  tubing.  Dia- 
mond drills  are  made  of  many  sizes,  from  1^ 
up  to  18  inches  in  diameter.  The  prototype 
of  the  diamond  drill  was  M.  Fauvelle's  hollow 
borins-rod  with  steel  crown,  described  at  the 
Britiu  Assodation  meeting  in  1846.  See 
Drills  and  Drilling. 

BORIS  FODOROVICH  GODUNOV,  bo- 
res' go-doo-nof Tsar  of  Russia :  b.  about  1551 : 
ascended  the  throne  1  Sept.  1598:  d.  15  Apri! 
1605.  He  was  a  descendant  of  a  Tartar  nol 
man  Chetand  began  his  military  service  tmder 
Ivan  the  Terrible.  When  in  1581  the  Tsar,  in 
a  fit  of  anger,  murdered  his  elder  brother  Ivan, 
and  the  right  to  the  throne  was  left  to  his 
younger  brother  Feodor,  Boris  was  appointed,  a 
guardian  of  the  young  ruler.  Throu^  intrigue 
and  clever  diplomacy  Boris  gradually  assumed 

Seat  authority  and  in  1587  obtuned  officially 
e  right  of  communicating  personally  with  the 
sovereigns  of  other  countries.  Not  having  an^ 
experience  in  nor  any  liking  for  wars,  Bons 
directed  the  foreign  affairs  of  Russia  in  a  peace- 
ful and  most  astute  manner  and  avoided  armed 
conflicts  with  Sweden,  the  Tartars  and  the 
Turks.  With  Great  Britain  he  established 
favorable  commercial  relations  and  In  the 
counti7  many  flourishing  colonies  and  townships 
were  founded.  In  1^  Boris  instituted  a 
patriarchate  and  assumed  the  throne  of  the  first 
patriarch,  thus  placing  himself  above  the  metro- 
politan of  Kiev.  Other  important  reforms  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  were  also  made  during  his 
rule  as  regent  When,  in  1591,  the  second  heir 
to  the  Uironc,  Tsarevich  Demetrius,  died  under 
mysterious  drcumstances,  which  largely  incrim- 
inated Boris,  this  omnipotent  and  ambitious 
regent  not  only  denied  a  participation  in  Ac 
deed,  but,  in  order  to  distract  the  public  atten- 
tion, set  Moscow  on  fire  and  won  the  hearts  of 
die  pcople  by  great  deeds  of  charity  to  the  suf- 
fering population^  which  he  knew  now  to  show 
in  a  most  theatrical  manner.  After  the  death 
of  Tsarevich  Feodor  in  159^  Boris  displayed  all 
his  astuteness  and  all  the  might  of  his  unusual 
mind  in  a  series  of  cleverly,  thou^  not  honor- 
able, arrauEcd  coups;  inclining,  or  fordn&  the 
Queen  mother  Irene  and  her  brother  to  retire  to 
a  monastery  and  causing  the  clergy  and  Zemski 
Sabor  (Parliament)  to  request  him  unan- 
imously to  ascend  the  imperial  throne,  which  he 
finally  agreed  to  do  with  a  cleverly  simulated 
reluctance.  In  order  to  gain  the  confidence 
and  love  of  his  subjects  completely.  Tsar  Boris 
inaugurated  at  once  a  rule  of  good  will;  grant- 


ing privileges  and  concessions,  and  siutpresung 
crimes,  thefts  and  other  vices.  His  nue  was  in 
reality  one  of  prosperity  and  progress  in  many 
respects.  He  established  hi^  schools  in  Mos- 
cow for  which  he  siwpUed  good  teachers  from 
Germany,  Austria,  England  and  France.  His 
foreign  affairs  were  even  more  peaceful  and 
flourislung  than  during  the  rwency  and  his  rela- 
tions with  die  Swedish  and  courts  were 
especially  cordial  on  account  of  the  prospective 
marriages  of  Boris'  children  into  mose  royal 
families.  From  1601,  for  three  years,  a  famme 
raged  in  Russia;  the  half-insane  population 
rushed  in  hordes  to  Moscow  and  men  and 
women  were  dying  in  the  streets;  their  corpses 
soon  accumulated  and  utread  pestilential  germs 
and  other  evils,  wlule  wholesale  murden, 
robberies  and  d^sitions  grew  apace.  Boris 
foui^t  the  nusfortune  with  an  iron  hand;  dis- 
tritmting  food  and  money  in  great,  but  insuf- 
fident.  Quantities.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
famine  0604)  the  audacious  ataman,  Khlopka 
Kosoplap.  appeared  with  huge  hordjes  before 
Moscow  but  was  routed  by  Boris's  armies.  At 
that  time  a  certain  P<^Ush  adventurer  prodalmed 
himsdf  Tsarevich  Demetrius  (known  as 
^Samozvanetz'  or  ^Self-styled")  and,  claiming 
the  rii^t  of  that  prince  garnered  a  mighty  army 
snd  attadned  Mc«cow  but  was  defeated  hy  die 
imperial  armies.  Boris  died  soon  afterward 
leaviiw  his  shaken  tfirone  to  his  son  Feodor. 
Consult  Pavlov,  'Ob  istoricheskom  snachenii 
tzarstvovania  Borisa  Godunova^  (2d  ed,  Saint 
Petersburg  1863):  Byelov,  'O  Smerti  Tzare- 
vicfaa  Dimitria>  (Saint  Petersburg  1873). 

BORIS  GODUNOV.  Under  the  influence 
of  historical  studies,  chie6y  Karamzin's 
'Rus»an  History*  and  Shakespeare's  chronicle 
dramas,  Pushkin  tried  to  give  an  objective  ac- 
count of  the  troubled  period  in  Russian  histoqr, 
from  Febmaxy  159^  to  June  1605,  and  for  bis 
subject  matter  he  accepted  Karamzin's  version, 
which  was  based  on  a  doubtful  popular  convic- 
tion that  Boris  Godunov  had  been  guilty  of  the 
death  of  the  False  Demetrius.  As  a  drama 
'Boris  Godunov*  was  a  failure  from  the  start, 
and  has  not  been  able  to  maintain  itself  on  the 
stage,  but  as  a  literary  production  it  is  the 
greatest  truly  national  historic  tragedy  dealing 
with  those  troubled  times,  and  ndmer  Schiller, 
nor  Ostrovsld,  nor  Alexis  Tolstoy,  who  have 
treated  the  same  subject,  can  compare  with 
Pushkin's  production  as  regards  historic  verac- 
ity or  vividness  of  individual  scenes  or  splendid 
delineation  of  characters.  The  language  of  the 
poem-drama  is  a  close  imitation  of  that  of  the 
old  chronicles.  Certain  passages  in  it  have 
justly  become  classical,  such  as  uie  introductory 
scene,  in  which  the  monkish  scribe  Pimen  in 
humility  and  simple  faith  expresses  his  pro- 
found respect  for  the  imperial  power  and  his 
love  for  his  country.  Of  similar  interest  are 
the  domestic  scenes,  in  which  Tsar  Boris  ap- 
pears at  his  best,  and  the  ^mpular  scenes,  such 
as  Uiat  descriUng  the  saintly  fool,  in  wfaidi 
Pushkin  followed  closed  the  historical  annals. 
There  are  numerous  German  and  French  trans- 
lations of  'Boris  Godunov.'  A  study  of  the 
play,  with  synopses  and  specimen  translations, 
will  be  found  in  N.  H.  Dole's  'Shakespeare  and 
the  Russian  Drama*  (in  Poet  Lore,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
497-507,  Vol.  II.  pp.  113-25,  and  Us  <Ptt8£- 
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kio's  Boria  Godaafii:  the  Qo»uie  Episodes'  , 
(in  VoL       ppTsStfi*).  ^^^'"^ 

Leo  WipHEK, 
Professor  of  Slavic  Languages,  and  Literatwts, 
Harvard  University. 

BORIS  GODUNOV.  emnd  optrz  in 
thiiee  acts  (often  subdivided  difierently  in  per- 
formance) by  Modeste  Petro^ch  Moussorapki 
(libretto  based  on  a  drama  by  Pushkin).  First 
produced  at  Saint  Petersbuig  24  Jan.  <new  style 
6  Feb.)  1874.  UoussoTg$ki  was  one  of  a  group 
of  amateur  musicians  whose  Ufe  purpose  was 
the  formatkMi  of  a  Keo-Rtts«ian  school  o£ 
music  They  alt  labored  unceasingly  and  left 
their  ineradicable  mark  on  the  mu$Kal  Ufe  of 
Russia.  Boris  is  a  national  music  dram^  in  the 
truest  sense.  It  concerns  itself  with  one  of 
the  most  sensational  episbdes  of  Russian  his-  ' 
tory — one  that  is  famiKar  to  every  Russian  — 
and  is  full  of  dramatic  interest  The  period  Is 
about  1600  and  the  story  is  that  of  the  regent 
Boris,  who,  after  doin^  away  with  the  youi^r 
brother  of  the  weak  heir  to  the  throne,  the  only 
obstacle  iti  hii  'path,  usurped  4w  cit>wn  and 
ruled  for  many  ye&rs,  initil .  the  false  Dmitri 
an>eared,  causing  him  b).  gire  way  suddenly  in 
a  ]>aro3grsm.  of  remorse  and  madness  atrfldngly  ' 
portngred  in  the  opera.  Mobssorgsky  was 
musically  not  a  thoroughly  trained  artist  and 
his  extraordinarily  imaginative  genius  itras 
handicapped  1^  a  craftsmanship  unequal  to  the 
dCTiands  qpon  it.  His  lifelong  friend  and  asso- 
ciate, Rimsky-Kors^ov,  undertook  a  revision 
of  die  orchestral  score  after  the  con^ser's 
death  and  that  is  the  Terstdn  now  used  m  per- 
formance. The  music  of  Boris  has  a  powerful 
magic  of  its  own.  The  composer  shows  a  strik-  '. 
ing  aloofness  from  the  pfTvailtng  mnsRal  ia- 
fluences  of  his  day  and,  in  his  effort  to  give 
practical  expression  to  the  sk^^  'Russian 
music  for  the  Russians,*  he  even  swung,  at 
times,  in  the  direction  of  musical  nihilism;  but 
his  music  is  always  vital,  original  and  realistic 
Boris  has  none  of  the  conventional  divisions 
and  ensemble  numbers  of  Italian  opera,  nor  the 
nsual  distribution  of  arias.  In  spite  of  the  com- 
maiKting  figure  of  Boris  and  the  magmficent 
monologues  which  the  composer  has  provided 
for  him,  Ibe  chief  interest  is  centered  in  the 
chorus.  The  Introduction  of  the  third  scene 
suggesting  the  bells  of  the  Kremlin  is  stratwely 
prophetic  of  the  music  of  the  ultra-modiBm 
French  composers.  This,  and  the  great  choruses 
in  the  ftrs^  third  and  Isist  scenes,  and  the  song 
of  tihe  hostess  of  the  Inn,  f  olklikc  in  character, 
may  be  singled  out  as  die  fines!  portions  of  the 
work.  LxWiB  M.  Isaacs. 

B0SIS80GLBBSK.  b5-re's6-rigpsk,  Rus- 
sia, a  town  in  the  government  of  Tunbof,  120 
miles  south  of  the  town  of  that  name,  and  ' 
capital  of  the  government.  It  has  a  good 
harbor  which  greatly  aids  its  commerce.  It 
has  a^  school  for  railway  mechanics.  Through 
its  Tul  and  water  connections  (canal  and  river) 
it  ships  quantities  of  grain,  lumber,  petroleum, 
fish  and  caviar  to  Moscow,  Petrograd  and  other 
points.  It  was  founded  in  1646  as  an  outpost 
to  hold  back  the  Crimean  Tartars. 

BORISSOV,  bo-re'sof.  Russia,  a  town  in 
the  government  of  Minsk,  50  miles  northeast 
of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Beresina.  Not  far  from  it  took  place  the 
disastrous,  passage  of  the  Beresina  by  the 


French  in  1812.  Its  principal  manufactures 
are  flour  and  tobacco  and  there  is  a  large  trade 
in  grain  and  live  stock.  The  town  dates  from 
the  12th  century  and  has  been  in  Russian 
hands  since  1795.    Pop.  15,000,  mostly  Jews. 

BdRJESSON,  ber'yc-son,  Johan,  Swedish 
poet  and  dramatist;  b.  Taoum,  22  March  1790; 
d.  Upsala,  5  May  1866.  From  1828  until  his 
death  he  was  pastor  of  the  thurch  of  Week- 
holm  near  Eokoping.  His  6rst  and  best  drama 
<£rik  XIV>  (1846;  German  translation  by 
Winterfeld  1855)  was  succeeded  fay  othifrs  in' 
which  Shakespeare's  influence  is  clearly  traced 
His  poems  i^eeared  as  'Karlek  och  poesi* 
(18^>,  and  ^Blonunor  och  tarar  pa  en  dotters 
graf^  (1854);  his  collected  works,  edited  by 
Dietrichson  (Stockholm  187S-74). 

BORLAND,  Solon,  American  senator:  b. 
Virginia  1811;  d.  Texas,  31  Jan.  1864.  He  was 
educated  in  North  Carolina,  sttidied  medicine 
and  settled  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  During  the 
Mexican  War  he  served  as  major  in  Yelirs 
cavahy,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  January 
18^.  After  his  disdiar^  in  Tune  1847  he 
served  as  a  volunteer  at^  to  GaitmX  Worth 
until  thC'  end  of  the  campaign.  Afiier  serving  in 
the  United  States  Senate  (184a-53>,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  Ontral  America.  When 
returning  to  the  United  States  after  his  reug- 
nation  he  was  assaulted  at  San  Juan  de  Nica- 
ragua for  interfering  to  prevent  the  arrest  of 
a  tMraon  chaised  with  murder,  at  Pimtas 
Asenas.  For  this  insult  the  sloo^f-war 
Cymu  bombarded  and  destroyed  the  town, 
under  instmctions  from  the  United  States 
government,  13  July  1854.  Onring  the  Civil 
War  he  was  a  brigadier  in  the  Confederate 
service,  and  before  his  State  seceded,  raised 
troops  and  seized  Fort  _  Smith,  by  order  of 
(Jovemor  Rector,  24  April  1861. 

BORLASB.  William.  Engli^  mineralo^st 
and  anluMiarian:  b.  Pendeen,  Cornwall,  1£^; 
d.  1772:  He  studied  at  Cbcfoid,  entered  orders 
and  beoune  sucorastvely  rector  of  Ludgvaa 
and  vicar  of  Saint  Just  The  richness  of  Corn- 
wall in  mineral  products  and  antiquities  gave 
a  direction  to  his  studies,  and  he  began  making 
collections  wiUi  ihe  view  of  afterward  giving 
a  description  of  his  native  county.  In  1750 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
to  which  he  had  communicated  a  valuable 
paper  on  the  spars  and  crystals  of  the  Cornish 
mine^  and  for  many  years  after  he  cpndnued 
to  write  in  its'^Transactions.*  In  1754  he  pub- 
lished his  'Antiquities  of  Cornwall,*  and  In 
1758  he  completed  the  work  by  publishing  his 
*Natural  History  of  Cornwall.'  He  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  the  most  eminent  men,  of 
his  day,  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Pope, 
whom  he  furnished  with  materials  for  his 
grotto  at'  Twickenham.  Dr.  Boriase's  name, 
formed  out  of  crystals,  is  stilt  to  be  seen  there. 

BORMANN,  bor'man,  Edwin,  German 
poet:  b.  Leipzig,  14  April  1851;  d.  1912.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Polytedmic  Institute  of 
Dresden,  and  at  Leipzig  and  Bonn.  His  firrt 
success  was  won  by  a  series  of  humorous 
poems  in  the  Saxon  dialect  which  ^peared  in 
the  Fliegende  BlStttr.  In  the  last  20  years  of 
his  life  he  published  several  works  in  sup- 
port of  the  Baconian  origin  of  Shakespeare's 
plays.  His  other  works  are  in  Hi^  Gei;man; 
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they  include  'Seid  umschlungen,  MtlUonen* 
(1^) ;  a  book  of  humorous  songs,  *ScheI- 
menHeder>  (1883);  <Das  Buchlein  voo  der 
schwarzen  Kunst,*  (1886) ;  'Liederhort  in  Sang 
und  Klang>  (1888) ;  <  Klinginsland,  Minne- 
lieder  und  Spiefanannsweisen'  (1891);  *Das 
lustige  Buch>  (19(X») ;  *Ut  de  Franzosentid' 
(1905). 

BORMANN,  Engen.  Austrian  classicist 
and  ei»graphist:  b.  Vienna  1842.  Professor 
of  classical  .philology,  ancient  history  and 
epi^ra^y  in  ^aen^a,  he  is  author  of  ^Pastorum 
Civitatis  Tauromenitanse  Reliquiae  Descriptae  et 
Ediue'  (1682);  'Inscnptiones  Mmi\ix  Etruriae 
Umbriae  Latinae*  (1888)  and  with  O.  Benndorf 
of  ^Archaologischepigraphischen  Mitteilungen 
des  Oesterreich-Ungam'  (1S85).  He  was  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  monumental  ^Corpus  In- 
scriptioQUm  Latinarum,  >  and  corresponding 
member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Vienna. 

BORMIO,  bor'me-d  (Ger.  Worms, 
voormx),  Itaq^r  town  in  Lombardy,  near  die 
Adda  in  the  ivovince  of  Sondrio;  pop.  about 
2,000.  In  its  Tidnity  are  the  salt  baths  called 
Bagni  di  Bonnio,  much  frequented  by  tourists. 
These  baths  were  known  to  Pliny  and  the 
remains  of  Roman  bathing  establishments  may 
still  be  seen.  The  temperature  is  99°  5'.  Bor- 
mio  is  distant  20  miles  from  Tirano,  the  nearest 
railway  station.  General  Dessolles  achieved 
here  a  victory  over  the  Austrian^  26  .  March 
1799.  The  beautiful  galleries  of  the  road 
which  leads  over  the  Wormser  Joch  (an  Alpine 
mountain),  from  Tyrol  to  Italy,  were  destroyed 
by  the  Italians  in  1848. 

BORN,  bom,  Bertrand  de,  French  trou- 
badour and  warrior:  b.  in  the  Castle  of  Bom. 
P6rigord,  1140;  d.  about  1209.  He  dispossessed 
his  brother  of  his  estate,  whose  part  was  taken 
by  Richard  Ccrar  de  Lion  in  revenge  for  De 
Born's  satirical  lays.  Dante  places  him  in  the 
'Inferno*  (XXVIII)  because  his  verses  in- 
tensified the  quarrel  between  Henry  II  and  his 
sons.  There  are  two  editions  of  his  works 
Stimming,  A.  (Halle  1879) ;  Thomas,  A. 
(Toulouse  1888).  Onsult  Diez.  'Leben  und 
Werkc  der  Troubadours*  (Zwickau  1829,  pp. 
17^233);  Barlow,  H.  C,  *The  Young  King 
and  Bertrand  de  Bom>  (London  181^) ; 
Qidat,  *Du  role  -  historique  de  Bertrand  de 
Bom>  (Paris  1879). 

BORN,  Ignac  von,  Austrian  metallurgical 
expert  and  technical  author:  b.  Karlsburg, 
Transylvania,  1742;  d.  1791.  He  pursued  legal 
studies  at  Prague  but  entered  the  department 
of  mines  in  1770  and  in  1776  was  appointed 
curatbr  of  the  imperial  mincralogical  collec- 
tions in  Vienna.  He  introduced  numerous 
practical  improvements  in  mininft  salt  working 
and  chemical  bleaching,  among  others,  amalga- 
mation for  smelting,  and  cupellating  for  ex- 
tracting silver.  His  principal  writings  are 
*Lithophylacium  Bornianum*  (2  vols.,  1772- 
75) ;  <Ueber  das  Anquicken  der  Erie*  (1786) ; 
<Bergbaukunde>  (2  vols.,  1789-90). 

B{}RNB,  ber'ne,  Ludwig,  German  political 
writer  and  satirist:  b.  Frankfort-on-thc-Main, 
of  Jewish  parents  (his  real  name  was  Lob 
Baruch),  6  May  1786;  d.  Paris,  12  Feb.  1837. 
He  founded  and  for  three  years  conduaed 
(1819-21),  Die  Wage,  a  journal  devoted  to 
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dvio,  sdence  and'  aft.  Of  his  mmerotA 
satirical  sketches,  all  full  of  humor  and  wit, 
these  are  pethaps  the  most  brilliant:  ^Mono- 
graph on  me  German  Postal  Snail,*  *The  Art 
of  Becoming  an  Original  Author  in  Three 
Days,*  'Memorial  Address  to  Jean  Paul*;  and 
'Meniel,  the  French  Devourer*  (Franzosen- 
fresser).  Fierce  animosity  toward  the  djmas- 
tic  policies  of  Germany  pemeated  whatever 
he  wrote;  even  his- literary  and  dramatic  criti- 
cism was  biased  by  this  tasskm.  He  and 
Honrich  Heine  were  in  bitter  anti^^mism. 
His  *C:o«iplet«  woA»,>  in  12  votamea^  were 
published  in  1863. 

B0RNS]£NB.  See  Bobneol. 

BORNEIL,  Giraud  de,  xhe-r6  di  b6r-n&-e, 
a  Proven^  troubadour  of  the  12th  century: 
a  native  of  Exideuil,  Dordogne.  His  contem- 
poraries bestowed  on  him  die  sobriquet 
"Master  of  Troubadours.*  Some  £0  of  his 
songs  are  extant;  among  them  the  channing 
song  of  the  morning,  ^Alba.* 

BORNBMANN,  Fcrdinattd  WUhelm 
^ndwig,  German  jurist  and  peer:  b.  Berlin 
1798;  d.  1864.  One  of  the  chief  anthoritits  on 
Prussiatt  -  eivH  law,  he  was  the  author  of 
'Sirstematiache  Dktstellimg  des  preussisdien 
Civiliechts*  (6  vols.,  Ifi}?^  and  of  'Die 
Rechtenwicklung  in  Deutschland  tmd  deren 
Zukunft*  (1856).  After  serving  as  Minister 
of  Justice  in  the  C^amphausen  cabinet  and  a* 
second  president  of  the  Superior  Kk>uTt  at 
Berlin  in  18481  the  foUowing^,  year  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  Vint  Chamber  of  Ae 
Prussian  Diet  and  in  11)60  of  the  House  of 
Peers. 

BORNBMANN,  WUhelm.  vHliCIm  bdt'ne- 
mSn,  Carman  dialect  poet:  b.  Gardelegen  1766; 
d.  1851.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost  representa- 
tives of  modern  Low  (Jerman  poetry.  His 
works  are  'Low  German  Poems'  (1810),  re- 
published in  a  10th  edition  ia  1891;  'Pictures 
of  Nature  and  the  C3iase*  (1829) ;  'Humorous 
Hunting  Songs.* 

BORNEO  (a  corruption  of  Burni,  and 
this  from  Bcnini  or  Bnini,  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  sultanate  of  Brum),  the  great  island 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  the  second 
lar^st  isUnd  in  the  world,  following  New 
(Guinea.  It  is  rudely  triangular  in  outline, 
with  the  i^ex  toward  the  north.  It  has 
Suln  Sea' and  the  Strait  of  Macassar  on  die 
east,  dbe>Jav8  Sea  the  south,  and  the  South 
China  Sea  along  the  northwest.  It  lies  between 
7"  N.  and  4"  20'  S.  lat..  die  equator  crossing 
it  at  about  its  widest  part,  and  so  that  about 
two-thirds  of  its  area  lies  in  the  northern 
hemisphere..  Its  greatest  length  is  about  850 
miles,  and  its  greatest  width  about  600  miles, 
and  its  total  area  is  about  290.000  square  miles. 

Political  IHvisiona.— Having  never  en- 
joyed a  political  entity,  the  island  of  Borneo 
has  not  had  a  native  name.  The  title  Borneo 
or  Bumei  (Brunei)  in  fact  properly  applied 
only  to  the  Malay  kingdom  on  the  norwwest 
coast;  and  Kalamantan  or  Kalamantin,  some- 
times quoted  as  a  general  appellation,  is  also  of 
limited  purport.  Borneo  originalb'  included 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  nordiwest  of  the  island 
The  Sultan  had  absolute  authority.  In  1847  he 
undertot^  not  to  surrender  any  of  his  territory 
to  any  other  power  without  the  ymction  of  the 
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Britisb  government  Its  area  was  reduced  to 
aLout  4kOOO  square  mtles  by  the  cxection  of 
Sarawal^  toward  the  southwest,  into  a  prac- 
ticaUy  independent  principality  by  Sir  James 
Brooke  (1842-68),  and  by  the  est^Ushment  of 
:the  British  North  Borneo  Company  ais  a  recog- 
nized governing  body.  The  company's  charter, 
granted  in  1881.  transferred  to  them,  ri^ts 
originally  obtained  by  an  American  in  1865, 
and  they  successfully  apprm>riatea  and_  de- 
veloped on  the  northeast  of  i&runei  a  territory 
having  an  area  of  31.106  sauare  miles,  with  a 
coast  line  of  900  miles.   Tiiis  is  now  divided 
into  the  East  Coast  Re5tdenc;y  anil  the.  prcry- 
inces  of  Dent.  Keppel  and  Alcock,  and  has  its 
capital  at  Elopura  or  Sandakan,  the  largest 
settlement,  with  5,000  inhabifants.  Sarawak 
has  an  area  of  about  42,000  square'miles,  and 
a  mixed  population  numbering  about  500,000. 
The  three  states,  British  North  Borneo,  Brunei 
and  Sarawak  are  under  British  ^oyemment  or 
protectorate   and   constitute   British  Borneo. 
They  comprise  about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
area  of  the  island.  The  remaioiiig  threerfonrths 
—  about  212,737  square  miles  —  is  ruled  directly 
or  indirectly  bv  uie  Dutch,  who  have  divided 
it  into  the  residency  of  the  Western  division  of 
Borneo,  wUh  a  population  of  450,P3(^  and  that 
of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  SorneOj  with  a 
combined  popukitign  of  7S2J22,  the  former 
having  Fontiaoak  as  the  seat  ot  govertunent, 
the  latter  Baniermassin.   Besides  a  number  of 
smaller  d«ienaendes,  the  western  diviuoa  con- 
tains the  kingdom  of  Landak,  Tayan,  Mampa- 
wa,   Sukadana.   Simpan&   Matan.  Sekadow, 
Sintang  and  Sambas.    Among  die  s^>arate 
states  which  go  to  form  the  southern  and 
eastern  divisions  are  Kotaringtn,  Banjennassin 
and  Martapura.  In  consequence  of  a  decree  of 
the    Sultan    of    Baniermassin,    the  <tistrict 
w^ered  by  the  Great  Dqrqk  or  Kahayan  is  pre- 
served for  the  native  tribe^  who  in  1879  were 
estimated  at  ISfiOQ  souls;  Coinese^  li^lays,  etc., 
are  forbidden  to  ascend  the  river  higher  than 
the  Kanpore  Pilany.    The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  basins  of  the  Kapuas,  Mururg.  known 
as  the  Little  Dyak  district   The  population  of 
the  whole  of  the  Dutch  portion  of  the  island 
is  estimated  at  1,280,000,  of  whom  about  1^ 
are  Europeaoj^  K,000  Chinese,  3,300  Arabs  and 
miscellaneous  Orientals.   Among  the  so-called 
natives  are  included  from  200,000  to  300,000 
Malaya  settled  along  the  coast,  who  used,  for- 
merlj'  to  be  counted  among  the  strangers.  The 
island  of  Labuan,  off  the  coast  of  Brunei  has 
belonged  to  the  British  since  1846. 

Topography^  Althou^  the  neighboring 
islands  are  distinctly  of  volcanic  origin, 
Soraeo  consists  of  anaent  igoeoiu.  rock  masses, 
showiiw  small  traces  o£  volcanic  activity. 
With  thie, exception  of  Kina  Balu  (13,700  feet), 
the  principal  mountains  form  several  massive 
chains  with  here  and  there  a  peak  rising  to 
nearly  10,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  the  ele- 
vations diminishing  ^  toward  the  southward. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  Tibang-Iran  chain 
which  constitutes  the  backbone  of  .  the  island, 
ranging  irregularly  southwestward  Uirongh  its 
norwem  half,  'and  continued  south  of  the 
equator  by  the  Schwaner  range.  Batu-Tibang 
(9,800  feet)  is  the  highest  peak  of  the  former, 
and  5,300  feet  is  the  highest  elevation  found  in 
the  latter.  A  second  chain  crosses  the  island 
from  east  to  west  about  60  miles  north  of  the 


equator.  These  two  chains  practically  divide 
the  island  into  four  main  water^eds.  The 
northwestern  basin  constitutes  the  territory  of 
British  Borneo.  The  other  three  basins  com- 
prise Dutch  Borneo.  In  almost  all  sections  of 
the  island  the  land  alot^  the  coast  line  is  a 
low  swampy  belt,  made  up  of  the  alluvial  wash 
of  the  central  highlands.  This  bdt  is  from 
10  to  50  miles  in  width,  the  lar^r  exten^ons 
being  found  in  the  soutnem  section,  and  upon 
the  southerly  portion  of  the  east  coast.  Be- 
tween the  swampy  coast  lands  and  the  interior 
heights  lies  an  irregular  zone  of  hill  country 
wim  an  averse  elevation  of  1,000  feet  aboive 
the  sea.  and  havhig  occasional  peaks  rising  to 
5,000  and  even  6,000  feet  These  uplands  are 
of  blue  metamorphic  Umestone  overlaid  by  a 
thick  series  -of  sandstones,  conglomerates  and 
clay  shales.  Piercing  these  are  djdces  of  gran- 
ite and  porphyry.  The  upper  layers  have,  in 
many  places,  been  worn  aw&y,  leaving  exposed 
solitary  cr^  of  limestone.  It  is  beheved  diat 
up  to  a  recent  period  of  geolopc  tune  Borneo 
was  «  part  of  the  muiuand,  of  Asia.  This 
theory  receives  confirmation  in  the  fauna  of 
the  island  which  includes  many  species  of 
Asiatic  animals,  notably  the  rhmoceros,  the 
elephant  certain  wild  cattle,  several  swedes  of 
deer  and  swine,  the  tiger  cat  and  civet  cat, 
with  ethers  of  the  cat  tribe,  the  small  black 
bear,  the  scaly  anteater,  several  Asiatic  lemurs 
and  moadEen,  atid  «f  greater  sigmhcance  than 
all.  two  of  the  anthropoid  apes  — the  gU>bon 
ftod  the  oran^utang.  The  prevalence  of. 
volcanic  activity  past  and  present  in  the 
arciupelago  offers  a  highly  protnble  explana- 
tion of  a  subsidence  vmiai  carried  dovm  the 
connectise  country,  of  which  Java  and  Sumat- 
ra also  were  higMands.  It  has  been  established 
that  these  three  islands  rest  upon  a  submarine 
bank  about  500  to  600  icet  below  the  present 
sea  level,  .iuid  a  tittle  east  of  Borneo  die  sea 
boUon .  plunges  down  abruptly  to  a  great 
deiMh.  It  is  evident  that  before  the  alluvial 
plains  were  formed,  3omeo  must  have  pre- 
sented an  outline  not  unlike  that  of  Celebes 
and  Gilolo.  a  group  of  peninsulas  radiating 
from  the  central  highland 

Borneo  is  the  best  watered  country  in  the 
world ;  on  every  side  there  are  numerous  rivers 
whh  abundant  flow.  Most  of  them,  however, 
are  partially  obstructed  by  mudbanks  and 
stranded  tree-tmnks  and  they  carty  a  heavy 
burden  of  silt,  which  is  deposited  in  great  ^ 
deltas  at  the  sea  line,  thus  continually  extend- 
ing the  alluvial  swamps  which  border  the 
island.  Owing  to  the  great  width  at  their 
mouths  some  of  the  rivers  have  tidal  bores 
whitJi  heap  up  bars  and  shoals  at  the  entrances 
from  the  ocean.  The  largest  river  of  British 
Borneo  (the  northwestern  basin)  is  the  Re- 
ja.ag,  navigable  by  small  steamers  for  170 
miles.  It  issues  into  the  sea  by  five  mouths, 
forming  with  the  lean  a  delta  covering^  1,200 
square  miles.  In  the  southwestern  section  is 
the  Kapuas  River,  longer  than  the  Rcjaog  and 
with  a  delta  70  miles  across.  In  the  south- 
eastern baun  the  largest  river  is  the  Barito: 
in  the  rait^  season  the  delta  of  this  river  cov- 
ers 11,000  square  miles.  In  the  eastern  basin 
the  most  important  river  is  the  Koti  or  Ma- 
haldcan,  also  with  an  extensive  .delta.  Nearly 
all  of  the  40  rivers  which  empty  into  the  sea 
are  navigable  for  many  miles  with  vessels 
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drawing  not  more  than  12  feet  of  water.  As 
far  up  as  the  foothills  the  rivers  are  practi- 
cally widiout  current,  but  in  the  hilly  section 
they  are  a  succession  of  great  rapids  and  cat- 
aracts. Above  this  first  barrier,  however,  in 
many  cases  there  are  long  stretches  of  slug- 
gsh  water  available  for  local  navigation. 
There  are  many  lakes  in  die  numerous  val- 
len,  but  none  remarkable  for  unusual  size. 
The  great  Kina  Balu  lake  of  the  early  ex- 
plorers, if  it  ever  existed,  cannot  now.be  found. 

Climate. —  The  climate  of  the  whole  island 
is  warm  and  humid  and  very  equable.  Snow 
is  sometimes  seen  upon  the  tops  of  the  high- 
est mou'ntains.  The  rainfall  is  very  abundant 
throughout  the  year,  but  somewluit  heavier 
from  October  to  February  and  least  during 
April  and  May.  The  maximum  record  has 
been  225  inches  and  the  mimmum  102  inches, 
with  160  inches  as  the  average.  The  largest 
month's  record  is  69  inches  and  the  largest 
day's  record  15  inches.  Thunder  storms  are 
frequent  and  of  great  severity,  but  wind 
storms  are  rare.  The  temperature  ranges  nor- 
mally between  72°  and  93°  P.,  occasionally 
reaching  100°,  but  the  heat  is  tempered  by  the 
sea  breezes,  which,  however,  do  not  penetrate 
the  f<»«ste.  The  continuous  heat  and  mois- 
ture promote  the  decomposition  of  the  vege- 
table debris  in  the  marshes  and  forests,  with 
the  production  of  poisonous  miasmas,  render- 
ing many  parts  of  die  island  very  mbcalthful, 
particularly  for  white  men. 

Populatioii^  The  population  of  the  entire 
island  numbers  about  1,845,000  according  to 
conservative  estimates  —  there  has  never  been 
a  census.  Of  the  whole,  only  about  3,500  are 
Europeans.  The  bulk  of  the  population  con- 
sists of  three  classes,  the  D^^s  or  Dayaks,  who 
are  the  aboriginal  heathen  inhabitants  and  con- 
stitute the  great  majority;  the  Mohammedans 
or  Malays  —  for  this  name  is  extended  so  as 
to  include  all  professors  of  Islam,  whether  true 
Malinrs,  Bu^nesCjIavanese,  Dyaks,  or  Arabs; 
and  the  Chinese,  llie  Dyaks  are  of  two  groups ; 
those  of  the  coast  country  and  those  of  the 
interior.  The  former  have  a  strong  admixture 
of  Malay  blood  with  some  Chinese  and  Buginese 
strains.  They  are  less  nomadic  in  character 
than  the  purer  race  of  the  interior  and  carry  on 
a  certain  amount  of  trading  with  the  coast 
dwelling  Malays  with  whom  they  fraternize. 
They  are  energetic  and  successful  fishermen. 
The  Dyaki  of  the  interior  employ  thonsehres 
with  hunting  and  tillage,  and  the  collecting  of 
gutta-percha,  rubber,  resin,  gums,  rattans,  gold 
dust  and  wax.  They  are  diveded  into  numerous 
tribes.  The  pure  Dyak  has  a  physique  superior 
to  die  Malay  races.  They  have  regular  features 
'skin  of  a  clear  yellow  tint,  a  flat  nose  and 
prominent  lips.  While  some  of  the  coast  Dyaks 
have  become  Mohammedans,  those  of  the  in- 
terior have  a  peculiar  religion  which  includes 
a  supreme  creative  spirit  and  a  multitude  of 
evil  spirits.  They  regard  all  animated  nature 
as  souls  with  a  mortal  envelope.  The  practice 
of  head-hunting  has  been  subdued  in  the  coast 
dwellers,  but  still  exists  in  the  interior.  The 
Malays  (taking  the  name  ethnographically) 
dwell  on  the  coast,  are  traders  and  bold  sailors. 
They  are  more  civilized  than  the  Dyaks,  culti- 
vate the  grounds  around  their  houses,  lay  out 
^rdens,  keep  cattle  and  live  partly  by  fishing. 
The  Oitnesc,  chiefly  from  Camton,  hare  pene- 


trated far  into  ^  interior.  They  engage  in 
trade  and  mining,  are  unwearied  in  their  efforts 
to  make  money,  and  then  return  to  their  native 
country.  They  have  always  endeavored  to  live 
as  independent  communiUes  ikong~si)  tinder 
chiefs  chosen  by  themselves,  and  according  to 
Chinese  laws.  In  1857  the  Chinese  living  in 
Sarawak  rebelled,  and  were  nearly  extermma- 
ted.  The  Dutch  were  also  compelled  to  put 
them  down  tjv  force  of  arms,  and  have  imposed 
a  poll  tax.  The  women  ot  Borneo,  except  the 
Dyak,  weave  cotton  fabrics,  make  earthenware, 
baskets  and  mats  of  beautiful  designs  and 
colors.  In  the  <£strict  of  Banjermassin  are 
factories  of  weapons.  The  principal  exports 
are  gold,  gold  dust,  diamonds,  coal,  petroleum, 
rattans,  rubber,  edible  nests,  wax,  timber,  dyc- 
woodSy  mats,  resins,  sandalwood, .  camphor, 
cutch^  copra,  dried  fi^  sago  flour,  trepang, 
gambler,  etc.;  the  imports,  earthenware,  iron, 
steel  and  cc^>per  wortc,  piece-goods,  yams, 
woolen  and  silk  fabrics,  medicines,  provisions, 
wines,  spirits,  rice,  flour,  sugar,  tea,  tobadco, 
opltmi,  gunpowder,  etc.  There  is  one  railway  in 
Borneo,  running  out  of  Brunei.  With  its 
branches  it  extends  about  130  miles.  Practically 
all  trannxirtatiOR  is  carried  on  by  boats. 

Piboacti.— Practically  the  whole  of  Bor- 
neo, even  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  is 
covered  with  dense  forests  standing,  for  the 
most  par^  in  carpets  of  thick  moss.  On  the 
lower  levels  the  trees  reach  to  heights  of  150 
to  200  feet ;  on  the  hw^st  mountains  they  are 
somewhat  stunted.  Nearly  500  distinct  species 
of  trees  have  been  recognized,  and  many  of 
them  yield  valtiable  timber.  Some  varieties  are 
so  hard  and  close-grained  that  they  will  not 
float  in  water.  Among  the  most  importc^t  of 
the  forest  products  are  ironwood,  bilian,  teak, 
ebonyj  sandalwood,  gutta-percha,  dyewoods, 
benzoin,  wax,  dragon's-blood,  sago,  rattans, 
various  resins,  oil  nuts  and  gums.  The  cam- 
phor of '  Brundl'  is  the  best  in  Asia.  The 
mohor-tree,  well  adapted  for  making  native 
boats,  attains  a  height  of  80  feet,  and  die  kala- 
dang,  suited  for  large  masts,  of  200  feet.  Nut- 
megs, cloves,  cinnamon,  pepper,  betel,  pnger, 
rice,  millet,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  cotton  in 
Amuntai,  sugar-cane  in  Sambas  atid  Montrado, 
indigo,  tobacco,  coffee  in  Sambas,  pineapples, 
cocoanuts,  etc,  are  cultivated.  The  mounmns 
and  forests  contain  manv  monkeys,  among  wliich 
is  die  orang-outang.  Tapirs^  a  small"  land  of 
dger,  small  Malay  hears,  swine,  wild  oxen  or 
banteng  and  various  kinds  of  deer  abound,  and 
panthers  are  very  numerous.  The  flying  fox 
and  flying  squirrel  are  plentiful.  The  elephant 
is  found  only  in  the  north  and  the  rhinoceros 
in  the  northwest.  The  rhinoceros  and  wild 
cattle,  however,  have  nearly  disappeared  and 
the  orang-outang  would  be  extinct  if  it  were 
not  for  government  protection.  The  few 
domesticated  animals  are  water  buffaloes,  shee^ 
^oats,  dogs  and  cats.  A  few  horses  are  seen 
in  Banjermassin.  Among  the  birds  are  eagles, 
vultures,  argus  pheasants,  peacodcs,  flamingoes, 
pigeons,  parrots,  and  also  the  swifts  (CollocxUia 
esculenla)  which  construct,  the  edible  nests 
prized  by  the  Chinese  for  making  soup.  The 
rivers,  lakes,  and  lagoons  swarm  with  croco- 
diles, and  matiy  kinds  of  snakes,  includii^  a 
20-foot  pydion,  frogs,  lizards  and  leeches.  Fish 
is  plentiful,  inchi£ng  mackerel,  herring,  barbel, 
soles,  mulled  crabs  and  ^rimp,  and  the  coasts 
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are  rich  in  tortrases,  pearl  mussels,  titers,  and 
trepang.  Brilliant  butterflies  and  moths  are  in 
great  variety,  and  swarms  of  mosquitoes  and 
sting  Bies.  Ants>  scorpions  and  centipedes 
aboubd,  and  the  jtingles  are  noted  for  the  din 
created  hy  the  multitudes  of  noisy  insects  and 
£ro{^.  Among  the  mineral  products  are  bi~ 
tuminons  coal,  gold  and  copper,  especially  in 
Montrado;  large  quantities  of  antimony,  iron, 
tin,  platina,  niOEel,  arsenic,  mercury,  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones,  rock  crystals,  porce- 
lain clay  petroleum  of  good  quality  and  sul- 
phur. The  diamond  mines  are  chienv  in  Lan- 
dak  and  Pontianak;  Sambas  proauces  the 
^eatest  quantity  of  gold;  the  kingdom  of 
Bnina,  Kutei  and  Banjermassia,  the  laivest 
amount  of  coal  The  Fengaron  coal  field 
worked  fa;^  the  Dutch  government,  is  one  o{ 
the  most  unportant 

History.^ — Borneo  was  engaged  in  com- 
merce with  China  as  early  as  the  5th  century, 
but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  Chinese  had 
settlements  there  until  the  12th  century.  The 
Malay  kingdom  of  Borneo  proper  dates  back 
to  tbe  13tn  century.^  Later,  Bnma  and  the 
Sulu  Islands  were  joined  under  one  sultan 
who  was  first  resident  at  Brunei,  and  afterward 
at  Sulu.  Another  Malay  settlement  of  later 
origin.  Sambas,  was  at  first  dependent  on 
J'olK>re  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Sukadanawas 
founded  by  Hindu  Javanese  from  the  kiiigdom 
of  Majapahit  (see  Java)  and  spread  its  in- 
fluence on  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  west 
coast.  Mampawa  was  a  Buipnese  settlement, 
and  Pontianak  was  founded  as  late  at  1771  by 
a  colony  of  Arabs,  Malays  and  Buspnese.  Islam 
began  to  be  preached  Arabs  from  Palem- 
bang  in  the  16th  century. 

The  Spaniards  first  visited  Borneo  in  1521 
landing  at  Brunei,  and  in  1576  sent  an  armed 
force  to  take  possession  of  that  kingdom.  The 
Portuguese  came  in  3526,  and  after  1530  kept 
up  regular  communication  with  Brund  for 
many  yt^n.  In  1609  th^  effected  a  settlement 
at  Banjermassin;  from  thence  fliey  were,  how- 
ever, soon  expelled.  The  Dutch  succeeded  in 
concluding  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the 
princes  of  Banjermassin.  They  erected  a  fort 
and  factory  in  1643,  and  a  second  in  1778  at 
Pontianak.  They  resumed  attempts  at  colon- 
ization in  181^  meeting  the  opposition  of  the 
Chinese  who  bad  established  themselves  near 
the  mines  of  Landak  and  Montrado  on  the  east 
coast.  A  war  finally  ensued  (1853-56)  result- 
ing in  victory  for  the  Dutch,  who  gradually 
extended  their  possessions  conquest  and 
treaty.  The  British  made  unsuccessful  attempts 
in  1702  and  1774  to  effect  a  settlement  in  Bor- 
neo, but  during  the  19th  century  they  acquired 
a  preponderatmg  influence  on  the  northwest 
coast.  They  drove  off  the  Spaniards  and  for 
some  time  disputed  with  the  Dutch  for  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  island.  The  strumie 
ended  in  1892  with  an  agreement  whidt  divided 
tfie  island  according  to  the  boundaries  which 
now  obtain. 

BHITISH  NORTH  BORNEO. 

British  North  Borneo  comprises  the  north- 
fm  tip  of  the  island  of  Borneo  — a  triangular 
area  of  about  31,100  square  miles.  Along  its 
base  it  has  Brunei  on  the  southwest  and  the 
eastern  division  of  Dutch  Borneo  on  the  south- 
east.   A  large  part  ol  the  terrain  is  covered 


with  jun^^e,  but  the  interior  is  mountainous  and 
inchjdes  the  highest  land  on  the  island.  The 
peculation  was  officially  estimated  in  1911  at 
208.183,  of  which  26^000  were  Chinese,  5,700 
Filipinos,  5,500  East  Indians,  1,600  Malays  and 
355  Europeans.  Of  the  170,000  natives,  the 
Dusuns  numbered  about  88,000:  the  Murut^ 
2S,30a  and  the  Bajaus,  22,60a  The  chief  town 
is  Sandaken,  with  a  population  of  about  6,000. 
The_  territory  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
British  North  Bornoo  Company,  and  is  held 
under  grants  from  the  Sultans  of  Brunei  and 
Sulu.  _  It  is  administered  by  a  governor  resi- 
dent in  Borneo  and  a  council  of  directors  iti 
london.  Since  1888  the  state  has  been  under 
a  protectorate  of  the  British  govenunenL  '  For 
purposes  of  administration  the  territory  is  di- 
vided into  five  residencies,  and  these  are  sub- 
divided into  districts,  each  controlled  by  a  jus- 
tice of  the  court. 

A  railway  130  miles  in  length  nms  from  a 
point  on  Brunei  Bay  northward  along  the  coast 
for  a  short  (^stance  and  then  into  the  interior. 
There  are  a  telegraph  line  and  several  wireless 
stations.  Most  of  the  trading  is  carried  on 
through  Singapore  and  Hongkong.  The  an- 
ntial  tonnage  of  shipping  entering  the  ports  of 
the  territory  is  about  ^,000.  Far  the  year 
1915  exports  amounted  to  $4,109,425,  and  iml- 
ports  to  £2/488,785.  The  exports  were  princi- 
pally: rubber,  $1,306,771;  tobacco,  $Ull,234; 
timber,  $461,925 ;  coal,  $164,096;  cutch,  $163,410; 
fish,  $121,756;  gum  damar,  $78,279;  copra.  $49,- 
835;  rattan,  $«),2S8;  birds'  nests,  $4W7,  aad 
camphor,  $30,453.  The  chief  imports  were: 
rice,  flour  and  grain.  $621,063;  cloth.  $283,190; 
provisions,  $202,862;  treasure.  $201,384;  ironr 
ware,  $136,630;  tobacco,  $107,501;  machinery 
and  vessels,  $103,631 ;  spirits  and  wine,  $93,280; 
sugar,  $85,690;  opium,  $65,956,  and  kerosene  oil, 
$63,693.  A  very,  anall  amount  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Borneo  reaches  the  United  States:  m 
1915  the  value  of  siKh  exports  was  $17,364.  To 
the  Philippines  the  exports  were  valued  at 
$58,277.  Mail  to  or  from  the  United  States  via 
Hongkong  requires  one  month  for  transit; 
if  via  Singapore,  two  months. 

Bibliography. —  Cabaton,  A.,  'Java  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies'  (London  1911)  ;  Fumess, 
W.  H.,  'Home  Life  of  tiie  Borneo  Head  Hunt- 
ers* (Philadelphia  1902) ;  Gould,  S.  B.,  and 
Barapiylde,  A.,  'History  of  Sarawak*  (London 
1909);  Hose,  C,  and  McDougall.  W.,  'The 
Pagan  Tribes  pi  Borneo*  (London  1912) ; 
Molen^raaff^  G.  A.  F.,  'Borneo-Expedition: 
Geological  Explorations  in  Central  Borneo*  (2 
vols.,  Leyden  1902)  ;  Walker,  H.  W.,  'Wander- 
ings among  the  South  Sea  Savages*  (London 
1909). 

BORNEOL,  or  BORNEO  CAMPHOR, 

a  crystalline  organic  compound,  often  used  as  a 
substitute  for  common  or  laurel  camphor. 
Bomeol  is  obtained  from  a  tree  indigenous  to 
Sumatra,  Borneo  and  Labuan,  being  deposited 
in  crystals  in  cracks  in  the  wood.  To  obtain  it 
the  tree  is  cut  down  and  the  longitudinal  fis- 
sures are  opened  and  the  camjAor  removed. 
Large  trees  often  yield  from  three  to  U 
pounds;  and  owing  to  the  reckless  manner  in 
which  the  trees  have  been  destroyed  without 
the  planting  of  others,  the  Sumatran  forests 
now  contam  few  that  are  worth  working. 
Bomeol  has  the  chemical  formula  CiJIn-OH, 
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and  it  may  be  prepared  from  common  camphor 
by  the  action  of  reducing  agents.  It  is  not  so 
volatile  as  common  camphor,  and  is  also  hard- 
er. It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  althou^ 
it  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When 
dUtilled  with  phosphorus  poitoxide,  bomeol  is 
converted  into  one  or  more  tetpenes,  pnuninent 
unong  which  is  bomeo-camphene  or  bomeene 
(C»nm).  Pure  bomeol  sinks  in  water,  irtiile 
common  camj^r  floats. 

HORNET,  bor'nae,  Jean  Baptlste  Edoa- 
ard,  French  marine  botanist:  d.  Guerigny, 
Nievre,  1828;  d.  1912.  After  studying  medi- 
cine and  botany  in  Paris,  he  went  to  Cherbourg 
with  Thuret  where  they  interested  themselves 
chiefly  in  the  stud;^  of  marine  algae.  His  prin- 
cipal works,  some  in  collaboration  with  Thuret, 
are  'Recherches  sur  la  structure  de  I'^phebe 
pnbescens^  (1852) ;  'Recherches  sur  la  lecon- 
dation  des  F1orid£es>  (1867) ;  Recherches 
sur  les  goni(£es  des  Lichens'  (1873);  *Notes 
algolo^ques,  recueil  d'observations  sur  les 
Algues*  (1876-80) ;  *Les  algues  de  Schonsboe* 
(1892),  and  in  colUboration  with  FlahaalL  *Re- 
vision  des  Nostocacies  hit£ro^t£es*  (1886- 
88). 

BORNHOLM,  a  Danish  island  in  the 
Baltic  Sea,  nearly  surrotmdcd  with  rocks;  situ- 
ated in  lat  55°  lO*  N.;  long.  15°  E.;  about  24 
miles  long  and  16  broad;  pop.  41,364.  It  is 
stony  but  fertile;  yields  oats  and  batter;  has 
excellent  pastures;  and  also  mines  of  coal, 
narble  quarries  and  fisheries.  The  island  has 
lon^  been  famous  for  its  rock-crystals.  The 
capital,  Rotme,  on  the  west  coast  has  over  8,000 
pcnmlaticm,  and  is  connected  by  a  railroad  22 
miles  long  with  Nekso  on  the  eastern  coast  It 
fell  into  Danish  possession  about  1000  a.d.,  but 
was  taken  by  Lubeck  in  the  16th  century,  and 
finally  regained  by  Demnark  in  1660. 

BORNIER,  bdr-ne-&,  Henri  (Viscomte 
te).  French  dramatist:  b.  Lunel,  25  Dec.  1825; 
d.  Paris  1901.  He  was  educated,  at  Montpellier 
and  came  to  Paris  to  enter  on  the  study  of  law. 
He  published  <Premi£res  feuilles>  about  1845. 
and  his  play,  *Le  manage  de  Luther,*  was 
accepted  by  the  Gomidie  Fran<;aise  in  the  same 
year.  He  soon  after  began  his  long  connection 
with  the  Bibliotheque  de  TArsenal,  becoming  its 
administrator  in  1889.  In  1893  he  became  an 
Academician.  His  plays  are  notable  for  splen- 
dor of  diction.  They  include  *Le  monde  ren- 
vers4>  (1853);  < Dante  et  Bfatrice>  (1853); 
/Agamemnon*  (1868):  'La  fille  de  Roland* 
(1875);  <L'ap6tre>  (1881);  <Mahomet>  (1890); 
<Le  fils  de  rAr«tin>  (1§95).  He  also  is  the 
author  of  several  successful  novels  and  ro- 
mances and  numerous  poems. 

BORNITB,  a  native  sulphide  of  copper  and 
iron,  containing  these  metals  in  various  propor- 
tions. The  mineral  crystallizes  in  the  isometric 
system,  and  its  crystals  have  the  formula 
3CuaS.Fe,S».  It  is  reddish  brown  in  color  when 
freshly  broken,  but  speedily  takes  an  iridescent 
tarnish.  Its  hardness  is  3,  and  its  specific  grav- 
ity from  4.9  to  5.4.  The  massive  varieties  con- 
tain from  50  to  70  per  cent  of  copper,  and  tile 
mineral  constitutes  a  valuaUe  ore  of  that  metal. 
Bomite  occurs  abundantly  in  a  copper-mine  at 
Bristol,  Conn.  Bomite  occurs  in  many  western 
copper  mines,  as  at  Butte,  Mont.,  and  in  Colo- 
rado, being  at  times  lu^ly  argentiferous.  It 


abounds  in  Chile,  Peni^  -Ifadci^  Canada  wad 
many  other  countries. 

BORNOU,  or  BORNU,  formerly  a  Su- 
danese kingdom.  The  native  independent  state 
had  an  area  of  about  50,000  square  miles,  one 
portion  of  which  is  now  Included  in  northern 
Nigeria  (British)  and  other  portions  to  Ger- 
many and  France;  lying  between  lat.  10^  and 
15*  N.,  and  long.  12°  and  16'  30*  E.  Prom 
March  to  July  the  heat  is  eictrenie,  the  ther- 
mometer rising  to  107"  and  rarely  falling  below 
86°  F.;  during  this  time  scorching  winds  from 
the  south  prevail.  As  in  other  tropical  coun- 
tries the  seasons  are  divided  into  the  dry  and 
rainy:  the  latter  continues  from  March  to  Oc- 
tober, when  the  air  becomes  milder  and  fresher. 
The  country  is  populous,  containing  13  princi- 
pal towns.  These  are  generally  large  and  well 
built,  with  walls  40  feet  high  and  about  20  feet 
thick.  The  houses  consist  of  several  court- 
yards, with  apartrnents  for  slaves,  habitatioils 
for  the  diflFerent  wives  and  several  turrets  con- 
nected by  terraces,  forming  the  apartments  of 
the  owner.  The  Bomou  people,  or  Kanuri, 
have  negro  features;  thejr  are  peaceable  and 
industrious,  practising  agriculture  and  various 
mechanical  arts.  The  government  is  an  abso- 
lute monarchy,  with  certain  constitutional 
forms,  and  the  Sultan  of  Mai  can,  it  is  said, 
muster  a  well-equipped  army  of  25,000  or  30,000 
men,  partly  cavalry,  armed  with  musket,  rifle, 
sabre,  etc.  Indian  com,  cotton  and  indigo  are 
the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  soil. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  are  also  raised.  The  do- 
mestic animals  are  asses,  camels,  horses,  dogs, 
sheep,  goats  and  oxen.  Lions,  leopards,  hyena% 
jackals,  elephants  and  buffaloes  roam  the  for- 
ests. The  cToco£le  and  hippopotamus  are 
considered  a  luxury.  The  ostrich,  pelican, 
crane  and  guinea-fowl  abound.  Locusts  often 
appear  in  great  clouds,  and  are  eaten  hy  the 
natives.  The  capital  until  1908  was  Kufca,  near 
the  shore  of  Lake  Chad  Its  population  is 
about  60,000.  The  present  capital  is  Maidi^ri, 
where  the  Sheku,  or  native  ruler  resides.  In 
the  12th  century  Bomou  was  invaded  by  the 
Mohammedans,  and  a  fierce  struggle  ensued 
for  200  years  in  which  the  natives  were  brought 
completely  under  the  Moslem  yoke.  The  king- 
dom pros^red  and  reached  its  greatest  d^^e 
of  expansion  toward  the  close  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, after  which  a  decline  set  in.  The  Fel- 
latahs  conquered  it  early  in  the  19th  centur^j, 
but  were  expelled  by  Mohammed  el  Kanemi, 
who  set  up  his  government  at  Kuka,  and  took 
the  title  of  Shcik.  His  son  Omar  succeeded 
him  and  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  t:ty  Abu  Bekr 
in  1882.  Earth,  Nachtigal  and  other  travelers 
are  about  the  sole  sources  of  our  information 
of  Bomou  and  its  people.   Pop.  about  5,000,000. 

BQRO  BUDDOR,  bo-ro  bood-6r,  or 
BORO-BOUDOUR  {the  «Great  Buddha»), 
the  ruin  of  a  temple  in  Java,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ello  and  Progo,  the  most  elaborate 
monument  of  the  Buddhist  style  of  architecture 
anywhere  existing.  Javanese  chronicles  assign 
the  building  to  the  7th  century,  but  these  docu- 
ments were  composed  long  after  the  CTents  de- 
scribed and  are  to  a  large  extent  fictitious.  Dr. 
C.  Lecmans,  in  his  valuable  *Bdr6-Boudour 
dans  risle  de  Java*  (Leide  1874).  expressed  the 
view  that  the  constmction  of  this  temple  falls 
*in  the  9th,  perhaps  even  the  8th  century,  after 
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Oirist'  It  rises  from  a  low  hill  between  four 
vast  volcanoes  which  supplied  the  blocks  of 
trachyte  of  which  the  edifice  is  built;  its  height 
to  tbe  cupola  is  US  feet  It  is  a  pyramid  of  a 
square  form,  each  side  at  the  base  measunng 
600  fee^  and  consists  of  seven  walljk  which  are 
built  like  the  steps  of  a  stair,  up  a  hilL  Between 
the  walls  are  narrow  terraces  runnuig  round  thfl 
building;  in  each  is  an  arched  doorway  leading 
to  the  next  higher  terrace.    These  walla  are 
rich^  ornamented  with  statuary.    Outside  are 
over  400  niches  topped  with  fantastic  domes, 
afld  each  occupied  by  a  large  statue  of  Buddha. 
Between  each  of  these  are  bas-relief s,  induing 
figures  of  tbe  god  seated,  and  architectural  or- 
naments and  carvings  of  all  sorts.   Below  the 
niches,  on  the  lower  story,  is  an  immense  ba»> 
relief  runoing  round  the  whole  building,  rep- 
resenting scenes  from  the  life  of  Buddha  and 
religious  subjects.    The  inner  faces  of  the 
btuloin^  are  also  profusely  ornamented  with 
bas-rehefs,  representing  battles,^  sea-fi^ts,  pro- 
cessions and  chariot  races,  carried  to  an  extent 
unrivaled  by  any  other  building  in  the  world. 
Of  the  large  reliefs  alone  there  are  over  2,000; 
and  most  of  them  are  as  vigorously  designed 
as  they  are  carefully  executed.    Within  the 
upper  square  terrace  are  three  circular  ones,  the 
outer  ornamented  with  32,  the  nett  with  24  and 
the  upper  with  16  smalt  bell-shaped  shrines 
idMops),  each  containing  a  seated  statue  of 
BtKldha,  which  can  be  seen  dirou^  the  open 
works  of  their  roofs.  The  whole  is  surmounted 
by  a  cupola,  the  principal  and  probably  the  most 
ancient  part  of  me  structure.  It  is  now  empty, 
a  sunken  chamber,  10  feet  dtcp,  representing 
what  waa,  no  doubt  a  dogop  intended  to  cmtun 
the  precious  relic  for  which  this  sjriendid  tem- 
ple was  erected.    The  nicbes  containing  the 
cross-legged  f^res  have  been  suroosed  to  be  a 
oipy,  in  durable  architecture,  of  me  cdls  of  a 
Buddhist  monastery,  each  occupied  by  a  shaven 
priest ;  the  cupola  is  rather  to  be  classified  with 
the  topes  or  stupas  of  Af^tanistan.  The  struc- 
ture is  thus  a  compound  of  a  tope  with  a  coiiy; 
in  duraUe  architecture,  of  ^e  trail  cdls  of  a 
vihara. 

BORODIN,  bd-ro'dSn.  Alexander  Por- 
firycvich,  Russian  composer:  b.  Saint  Peters- 
burg, 12  Nov.  1834;  d  there,  27  Feb.  1887. 
He  studied  medicine  and  chemistry  and  was 
made  professor  of  chemistiy  at  the  Medico- 
Siurgical  Academy  of  Saint  Petersburg  and  in 
that  capacity  to<Hc  a  prominent  part  in  pro- 
moting die  h^er  education  of  women  and 
gave  them  gratuitous  instruction  in  medicine. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  an  excellent  musician, 
one  of  the  chief  representatives  of  the  new 
Russian  school.  His  chief  works  are  two  sym- 
phonies and  Un  Central  Asia,*  "a  musical  pic- 
ture," and  the  most  widely  poptUar  of  hb  works. 
His  opera,  'Prince  Igor,^  which  he  had  not 
completed  at  his  death,  was  finished  1^  Rim- 
sky-KorsakofiE  and  Glazounoff,  and  was 
brought  out  in  Saint  Petersburg  in  November 
1890.  An  English  translation  by  R.  New- 
march  of  his  'Life'  by  Habets  appeared  in 
1897. 

~~BpRODINO,  bd-rd-de'nd',  Russia,  village 
70  miles  west  of  Moscow,  on  the  Kaluga,  an 
affluent  of  the  Moskwa.  It  gave  name  to  the 
great  battle  fongfat  between  the  French  array 
under  Napokon  and  the  Russians  under  Kutr 


usoff,  7  Sept  1812.  The  battle  of  Borodino 
was  one  of  the  most  obstinately  disputed  in 
history  and  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  almost 
equally  great  Out  of  257,000  men  engaged, 
between  70^  and  80^  were  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Russians  retreated  on  the  fol- 
lowing d^t  but  in  tbe  most  perfect  order,  and 
therefore  claim  thb  battle  as  a  victoty  and 
in  1839  erected  a  splendid  mausoleum  on  the 
battlefield.  The  French,  who  name  the  battle 
from  the  Xloskwa,  have  always  maintained  a 
similar  claim,  whidi  it  is  diSicuIt  to  deny  them 
as  they  took  possession  of  the  battlefield  and 
subsequently  advanced  on  Moscow.  Marshal 
Ney  received  the  title  of  Prince  of  Moskwa. 
For  a  good  description  of  the  battle  consult 
Tolstoi's  <War  and  Peace'  (Eng.  trans,  by 
Leo  Wiener). 

BOROGLYCERIDE,  or  BORO-GLYC- 
SRINB,  -gtis'-  (from  *boron*  and  ''glycer- 
ine^), an  antiseptic  substance,  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  in  40  parts  of  water  and  containing 
about  25  per  cent  of  borate  of  glycerine 
(^C«HJ30i),  the  reroaininjg  75  per  cent  con- 
sisting of  free  boracic  aad  and  glycerine  in 
equivalent  proportions.  It  is  prepared  by 
heating  together  92  {arts  of  glycerine  with 
62  parts  of  boracic  acid  at  a  temperature  of 
360  F.  Borogl^ceride  is  considered  harm- 
less and  is  used  in  the  preservation  fruits 
and  wines  and  other  articles  of  food. 

BORON  (from  *boTax*),  one  of  the  non- 
metallic  elements.  In  nature  it  is  never  found 
in  the  uncombined  or  etementar^r  state,  thou^ 
it  occurs  abundantly  in  combination  with  other 
elements,  espedally  in  regions  that  are  or 
have  been  _  volcanic  The  principal  com* 
pounds  of  it  that  are  found  in  nature  are 
borax  and  boracic  add  (qq.v.).  It  is  a  con- 
stituent of  numerous  other  minerals,  but  most 
of  these  have  but  little  commercial  importance. 
Boron  was  first  obtained  in  the  elementary 
state  about  the  year  1808  b^  Gay-Lussac  and 
Th^nard  in  France  and  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
in  England.  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  pre- 
pared the  element  by  heating  boradc  acid  very 
stronsiy  until  all  its  water  was  expelled  and 
then  beating  tbe  resulting  substance  (now 
known  as  boric  oxid)  with  metallic  potassium. 
The  potassium  removed  the  oi^gen  from  the 
boric  oxid,  setting  the  element  boron  irtt. 
When  thus  prepared  boron  is  an  opaque  amor- 
phous powder  of  a  greenish-brown  color.  It 
has  neither  taste  nor  odor,  but  it  stains  the 
fingers  strongly.  Owing  to  its  findy  divided 
condition  it  is  spt  to  take  fire  spontaneously; 
but  if  it  is  consolidated  by  pressure  it  is  not 
affected  by  the  ur  at  common  temperatures^ 
though  it  bums  with  a  reddish  light  when 
heated.  It  is  not  affected  by  water  save  that 
water  will  dissolve  a  sli^t  amount  of  it  when 
it^  is  freshl>r  prepared.  Strong  nitric  add  will 
dissolve  it  in  the  cold  and  hot  sulphuric  add 
attacks  it  also.  It  is  one  of  the  few  sub- 
stances that  will  combine  directly  wth  nitro- 
gen,  which  it  does  when  heated  in  that  gas. 
The  atomic  weight  of  boron  has  not  been  de- 
termined with  satisfactory  precision,  but 
Qarke  gives  10.97  as  the  best  result  obtainable 
from  the  existing  data.  The  amorphous  boron 
described  above  is  soluble  in  mdted  aluminum, 
from  which  it  crystallines  out  on  cooling. 
The   crystals   so   obtained   were  formerly 
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thought  to  consist  of  pure  boron,  but  it  has 
been  shown  that  they  always  contain  a  definite 
amount  of  aluminum.  These  crystals  may  be 
obtained  of  such  hardness  that  they  will 
scratch  both  corundum  and  die  ruby,  the  dia- 
mond bein^  the  only  substance  that  exceeds 
them  in  this  respect.  The  spcdfic  ^vity  of 
amorphous  boron  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
determined,  but  it  appears  to  exceed  1.84. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  crystals  obtained 
as  described  above  is  said  by  Miller  to  be 
2.68.  The  specific  heat  of  boron  varies  con- 
siderably with  the  temperature.  At  250'  C. 
it  is  .37  and  at  l.OOO**  C  it  is  probably  0.5. 
Boron  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity. 

BOROR63,  bo-ro-ros',  a  tribe  of  South 
American  Indians  of  the  Tupi  or  Guarani 
stock,  variously  re^rted  from  a  few  hundred 
to  a  thousand,  livinEr  in  southwestern  Brazil 
around  the  headwaters  of  the  Parana  and 
Paraguay,  the  small  remnants  of  a  once  pow^ 
erful  race,  thinned  by  old  Portugese  slave 
raids  and  disease.  They  live  in  villages  and 
do  Some  planting,  but  live  mainly  by  nunting 
with  long  bows  and  bone-tipped  arrows.  They 
are  exceptionally  tall,  averaging  over  five  feet 
ei^t  inches,  and  athletic,  and  are  reported 
to  practice  both  polygamy  and  polyandry,  but 
little  is  ftally  known  of  them.  Their  language 
is  of  the  Otuquian  family.  Consult  Fric  and 
Radio,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Anthro- 
pological Institute  (1906);  Chamb^ain,  in  the 
American  Anthropologtst  (1912);  also 
Bororos-CoFoadosdel  Matto^  hy  the  Salesian 
missionaries  (Turin  1906);  CooIl  in  *Mis- 
eellaneou*  Collections)  (of  the  Smithsotuan 
Institute,  Vol.  V,  p>.  SO.  Washington  1907). 

BOROUGH,  in  England,  either  an  incor- 
porated municipality  with  an  or^nizcd  gov- 
ernment and  a  charter  of  special  privile^S 
(municipal  borough) ,  or  a  district  winch, 
cither  by  itself  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
boroughs,  returns  a  member  of  Parliardent 
(parliamentary  borough).  The  burh  (hill) 
was  ori^nally  a  hill-fort;  then  the  settlement 
around  it,  with  its  own  court,  and  head  officer 
called  a  •port-reeve.*  Under  the  Norman 
kings  the  port-reeves  were  replaced  by  royal 
officers  and  the  boroi^hs  gradually  received 
special  charters  and  were  governed  by  theit 
leading  guilds.  As  their  support  came  to  be 
needed  hy  the  ^veming  factions  they  were 
given  representation  in  Parliament;  and  under 
the  Tudors,  cs^cially  Mary,  small  boroughs 
in  great  profusion  were  created  expressly  to 
return  members  in  the  government  interest. 
This  practice  was  put  a  stop  to  under  Eliza- 
beth. Besides  these  many  of  the  older  bor- 
oughs decayed  till  they  had  little  or  no  popu- 
lation, but  were  allowed  to  retain  their  par- 
liamentary power  to  strengthen  the  aristocratic 
and  land-owning  interest,  the  proprietors  of 
the  sites  returning  whom  they  chose:  these 
were  called  "rotten  borougbs,*  and  the  chief 
was  «01d  Sarum»  (that  is,  Old  Salisbury), 
with  not  a  single  inhabitant  but  two  members 
of  Parliament.  Others  had  only  one.  Those 
somewhat  larger,  but  still  so  small  as  to  be 
at  the  dictation  of  some  one  person  or  family, 
were  called  "pocket  boroughs.*  The  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  swept  away  the  worst  of  these 
anomalies. 

In  the  United  States  the  term  is  now  re- 
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stricted  to  certaui  incorporated  villages  behnv 
the  rank  of  cities  in  four  States  —  Connecti- 
cut, New  Jersey,  Minnesota  and  Pennsylva- 
nia; and  is  practically  synonymous  with 
*town*  in  most  other  States  and  with  'village^ 
in  Ohio.  At  the  beginning  of  coloniaation  the 
natural  idea  was  to  transplant  the  English 
borough  system  to  America;  but  the  condi- 
tions of  settlement  and  government  made  it 
generally  ioajiplicable.  In  Virginia  the  term 
was  applied  in  the  sense  of  *paTliamentaiy 
borough,*  to  districts  made  up  of  hundreds 
and  plantations,  having  representation  in  the 
house  of  burgesses,  of  which  in  1619  there 
were  11 ;  but  the  municipal  borough  did  not 
take  root  there.  Lord  Baltimore  and  William 
Penn  were  empowered  to  establish  the  latter 
in  their  colonies  of  Maryland  auml  Pennsyl- 
vania; but  the  former  did  not  avail  himself 
of  it  at  all  and  the  latter  very  little,  nor  his 
heirs  after  him.  After  the  Revolution,  how- 
ever, the  Penns^vania  legislature  granted  spe- 
cial DOFou^  charters  fredy  and  m  1834  passed 
an  act  empowering  courts  of  quarter  sessions 
to  grant  them;  in  1851  a  general  act  for  thar 
creation  and  regulation  was  passed.  In  New 
Jersey  they  were  created  W  special  charters 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  IStii  century 
and  in  1818  a  general  act  was  passed.  In  Con- 
nectioit  they  have  always  been  created  by 
the  legislature  in  special  acts.  In  Minnesota 
and  Penn^lvanisi  tte  boundaries  of  the  bor- 
ough are  conterminous  with  the  town^p, 
forming  one  of  the  primanr  county  divisions: 
in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  the  tx>roi4^ 
is  only  a  village  govcrtiment  within  a  town, 
which  in  all  cases  is  a  separate  body  including 
the  borough;  the  latter  being  only  the  thickly 
settled  portion  within  the  range  generally  of 
the  postal,  fire,  etc,  departments  and  gov- 
erned by  a  warden  and  burgesses  correspond- 
ing to  the  mayor  and  sin0feK:hamber  council 
of  a  city. 

A  still  further  extension  was  given  to  the 
term  by  the  New  York  legislature  in  1^, 
when  the  city  of  Greater  New  York  was  con- 
stituted of  five  'boroughs*  —  Manhattan, 
Brooklyn,  Queens,  The  Bronx  and  Riohmond. 
See  BuRGH. 

BOROUGH-ENGLISH,  in  law,  a  mode 
of  descent  in  some  ancient  parishes  and  man- 
ors, in  which  the  owner's  youngest  son,  or  his 
youngest  brother  (if  he  has  no  issue),  is  the 
heir.  A  posthumous  son  was  entitled  to  this 
privilege  and  dispossessed  his  elder  brother. 
One  reason  assigned  for  it  is  that  the  young- 
est son,  on  account  of  his  tender  age,  is  not 
so  able  to  take  care  of  himself  as  his  elder 
brothers;  while  Blackstone  derives  it  from 
the  usages  of  pastoral  life,  where  the  youngesl 
son  remained  to  look  after  the  household 
Its  origin  is  much  disputed,  but  may  be  a  cus- 
tom of  Saxon  origin  and  so  named  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Norman  customs.  It  still 
holds  in  a  few  places. 

BOROWSKI,  bo-rof'ski.  Felix,  American 
musician,  «>mposer  and  critic :  b.  Burton,  Eng- 
land, 10  March  1872.  His  fadier,  a  Pole,  uught 
him  (uano  and  violin  and  he  completed  his 
studio  at  the  Conservatory  of  Cologne.  He 
taught  four  years  in  Aberdeen  and  three  years 
in  London,  from  1890  to  1897,  and  in  the  latter 
year  camt  to  the  United  States  and  setdod  in 
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Chicago.  While  acting  as  professor  of  compo- 
sition in  the  Chicago  College  of  Music  he  Dc- 
catne  musical  critic  of  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post  and  after  1908  wrote  the  analytical  pro- 
grams for  the  Theodore  Thcmias  orchestra 
concerts.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Recard-Htratd  in  190P.  His  botapositions  in- 
clude numenMM  works  £or  violin,  piano,  ozigan, 
songs,  two  orcheftnl  suites,  a  *Marche  Triom- 
lAaSe'  and  ^Eimene  Onegiii,'  a  sympbonic 
poem. 

BORROMBAN  (bd-r5-ma'an)  ISLANDS, 
four  small  islands  in  a  bay  of  Lago  Maggiore, 
north  Italy,  and  named  after  the  Borromeo 
family,  and  named  respectively  Isola  Bella, 
Isola  Madre,  Isola  dei  Pescatbri  and  L'Isofino. 
The  Isola  Madre  lies  farthest  from  the  shore 
of  the  lake.  It  is  laid  oat  in  seven  terraces, 
rising  one  above  Ae'  other,  with  charming 
walks  and  a  mansion  on  the  top.  The  Isola 
Bella  contains  a  handsome  and  extensive  pal- 
ace, with  private  chapel  and  picture  gallery,  the 
fine  gardens  adjoining  being  laid  out  upon  10 
terraces  rising  above  each  otiier.  The  island 
was  formerly  little  more  than  a  barren  rock 
and  much  soil  required  to  be  broi^t  from  the 
mainland.  The  Isola  dei  Pescatori  is  mostly 
occujued  by  a  fishinjg  village.  Magnificent 
views  of  the  snrroundmg  scenery  are  obtained 
from  these  islands.   Fop.  300. 

BORROMEO,  b6-r6-m5'o,  Carlo 
(Count),  saint  and  cardinal  o£  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  b.  Arona,  Italy,  2  Oct.  1538; 
d.  3  Nov.  1584.  He  came  from  an  illustrious 
family,  his  father  being  Count  of  Arona  and  his 
mother  a  Medici  He  studied  law  at  Pavia; 
was  in  1559  made  docto^  and  in'  1560  was  suc- 
cessively appointed  tqr  bis  uncle  Pius  IV  a^Kis- 
tolical  prottionotary,  referendary,  cardinal  and 
archbishop  of  Milan.  As  legate  over  .RoraaffUf 
the  March  of  Ancona  and.  Bologna,  he  had  a 
great  share  in  the  civil  government :  as  protec- 
tor of  Portugal,  of  the  Netherlands  of  Switz- 
erland, of  the  Franciscans,  Carmelites  and  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  he  administered  several 
important  branches  of  the  s[>iritual  government 
of  the  Pop&  vriio  created  him  his  grand  peni- 
tentiary, and  did  tiothing  of  importance  wimout 
his  advice.  The  reopening  and  the  results  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  so  advantageous  to  the 
papal  authority,,  were  chiefly  effected  by  the 
great  influence  of  Borromeo  and  he  took  a 
principal  part  in  drawing  up  the  celebrated 
(Catechismus  Romanus.*  He  did  much  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  papal  buildings,  employing 
even  his  own  fortune  for  that  purpose,  and 
established  many  exceHent  institutions  as  arch- 
bishop of  Milan.  His  rigid  morality  and  de- 
termination to  maintain  ecclesiastical  cfiscipline 
drew  on  him  the  hostility  of  the  monastic  or- 
ders, and  in  1569  a  wretch  of  the  order  of  the 
Umiliati  shot  at  him  whjle  the  archbishop  was 
at  prayer  in  his  chaijel.  He  founded  in  1570 
the  Helvetic  College  in  Milan  for  the  training 
of  priests  for  the  conversion  of  Switzerland, 
and  formed  an  alliance  of  the  seven  Catholic 
cantons  known  as  the  Golden  Borromean 
League.  He  may  also  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  modem  Sunday  school;  estab- 
lished schools,  seminaries,  an  order  of  secular 
priests  (oblates),  libraries  and  hospitals  and 
was  indefati^bie  in  doing  good.  During  the 
pestilence  which  raged  in  Milan  in  1576  he  dh- 


tingutshed  himself  by  Us  htiroic  devotion  to  his 
flock.  As  Soon  as  the  scour^  appeared  in  the 
city  he  hastened  from  a  distant  part  of  the 
dioces^  where  he  was  making  a  pastoral  visj* 
tation.  and  spent  all  his  energies  in  giving 
bodily  aid  and  niritual  consolation  to  the 
plague^stridten  iimdiitants.  All  his  vutues, 
however,  could  not  save  him  from  persecutioB 
and  calumny;  he  was  severely  attadced  by  die 
government  for  vindicating  the  rights  of  die 
Church,  but  no  charge  could  be  proved  against 
him.  Miracles  were  said  to  have  been  wrouf^t 
at  his  tomb  immediately  after  his  death,  and 
his  canonization  took  place  in  1610. 

A  colossal  statue  to  his  memory  was  raised 
in  1697  near  his  birdnJaoe  on  the  west  bank  of 
the         Maggiore.  Consult  *Uves>  by  Stadc* 

¥>le-Kenney    ( 191 1 ) ,    Syhrain    ( 1884) .  and 
hompson  (1893);  alsc^  Cantono,  ^Un  grande 
reformatore  del  secolo  XVI>  (Florence  1904). 

,  BORROUBO,  Federigo  (Coitnt).  car- 
dinal and  archbishop  of  Milan,  nephew  of  Saint 
Charles:  b.  Milan  1564;  d.  2  Sept.  1631.  He 
founded  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  in 
1609,  and  devoted  to  it  most  of  his  fortune.  He 
sent  emissaries  to  several  countries  to  collect 
manuscripts  for  it.  He  added  to  it  a  printing 
establishment,  and  founded  academies^  schools 
and  charitable  institutions.  When  Milan  was 
desolated  by  a  pestilence  in  1630^  Federigo 
showed  the  same  hertusm  as  his  uncle  Cftno 
had  done  during  that  of  1576. 

BORROMIMI,  bdi^i^«'ne,  Francesco, 
Italian  architect:  b:  Bissone  1599;  d.  1667.  He 
studied  sculpture  in  Milan  and  architecture  in 
Rome  under  Mademo,  architect  of  Saint  Peter's. 
After  Mademo's  death  he  was  a  pupil  of  Ber- 
nini, by  whom  he  was  employed  on  various 
reirts  of  Saint  Peter's.  He  buift  the  church  of 
San  Ivo  alia  Sapienza,  the  oratory  and  clois~ 
ter  of  San  Filippo  Neri,  the  fagade  of  the 
church  of  Santa  Agnese  in  the  Piazza  Navona 
and  the  interior  of  San  <SoTanni  in  Laterano. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  representatives  of  the 
baroque  style.  Borromini  conceived  an  mi  rea- 
soning hatred  for  his  instructor  Berini  and 
determined  to  surpass  him  in  his  art,  but  mad- 
doied  by  the  tatter's  success  he  comnutted 
suicide. 

BORROW,  George,  Endish  traveler,  linr 
guist  and  writer  on  gypsy  life:  b.  East  Dere- 
ham, Norfolk,  1803;  d.  Oulton  Broad,  Suffolk, 
August  1881.  On  his  father's  side  he  was  der 
scended  from  a  Cornish  family,  and  his  moth- 
er was  of  Norman  extraction.  His  father  was 
a  recruiting  officer,  who  was  constantly  chang- 
ing his  residence,  and  thus  Borrow's  early  years 
were  passed  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  received  part  of  his  education 
in  Edinburgh  High  School,  and  in  1820  was 
articled  to  a  Norwich  solicitor.  It  was  ^aboot 
this  time  Aat  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  lin- 
guistic knowledge  (he  attained  proficiency  in 
20  languwes)  under  the  guidance  of  William 
Taylor,  a  friend  of  Southey.  After  his  father's 
death  he  went  to  London,  where  he  lodf?ed 
in  die  same  house  as  Benjamin  Disraeli,  and 
earned  his  livelihood  by  literary  hackwork  and 
edited^  the  Newgate  Calendar;  but,  soon  tiring 
of  this,  he  set  out  on  a  series  of  journeys 
throu^  England,  France,  (Germany,  Russia  and 
odier  countries,  acting  latteriy  as  agent  of  the 
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British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  tnakmg 
gypsy  life  and  customs  a  special  study.  During 
the  seven  years  or  so  prior  to  his  engagement 
by  the  Bible  Society  he  seems  to  have  suffered 
great  privations,  but  o£  bis  movements  at  that 
time  he  has  told  us  nothing.  He  married  in 
1840  and  settled  on  a  small  estate  of  his  wife's 
at  Oulton  Broad,  in  the  northeaM  o£  Suf!oU^ 
•nbert  he  died.  He  maintained  tp  the  last  his 
strong  sympathy  for  gypsy  life,  and  not  only 
permitted  mt  encouraged  the  gypsies  to  en- 
camp on  his  estate.  His  best-known  work  is 
<The  BiUe  in  Spain>  (3  vols.,  1843} ;  and  his 
other  publicaticms  indude  ^Targum:  or,  Metri- 
cal Translations  from  Thirty  Languages  and 
Dialects'  (1835)  ;  'The  Zincali :  or,  an  Account 
of  the  Gypsies  in  Spain'  (1841);  'Laveogro, 
Ae  Scholar,  the  Gypsy,  the  Priest*  (1851),  a 
sort  of  idealized  autobiography;  *The  Rx>niany 
Ryc,>  a  sequel  to  <Lavengro>  (1857);  'Wild 
Wales,  Its  People,  Language  and  Sceneiy* 
(1862),  and  'Romano  Lavo-Lil»  (1874).  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  gypsy  language.  Borrow  was  a 
strong  manly  character,  aggressively  Protest- 
ant, delighting  in  horseflesn,  boxing  and  the 
free,  open-air  existence  of  the  gypsies  whose 
Hfe  he  Imew  so  well,  and  despising  heartily  all 
affectation  and  false  gentility.  His  later  works, 
by  their  outspokenness,  lost  him  much  of  the 
reputation  earned  by  his  'Bible  in  Spain.'  Con- 
sult the  'Life,  Wntings  and  Correspondence' 
by  Dr.  Knapp  (2  vols.,  London  1899) ;  T. 
Watts-Dunton  s  reminiscences  in  the  Athe- 
funtm  for  September  1881,  and  stu£es  by  Red- 
fern  (Manchester  1913) ;  Shorter  (London 
1914) ;  Thomas  (ib.  1912) ;  and  Walling  (ib. 
1906).  See  Bnu  IH  Spaik.  Tek;  iMvsxaao. 

BORROWING  DAYS,  the  last  three  days 
of  March,  Old  Style;  the  popular  notion  be- 
ing, in  Scotland  and  some  parts  of  England, 
that  they  were  borrowed  ty  March  from 
April.  The  fiction  is  of  great  antiquity  and 
probably  arose  in  the  observation  of  a  fre- 
quent wintry  relapse  about  the  end  of  March. 
Consult  Buchan.  'Handy  Book  o£  Meteorol- 
ogy' (Edinburgh  1868). 

BORROWSTOUNNB8S.    See  Bo'msB. 

BORSIPPA,  a  very  ancient  city  of  Baby-, 
Ionia,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
site  is  marked  by  the  ruins  Birs  Nimrud.  The 
diief  deity  was  Nabu,  the  god  of  wisdom.  His 
temple  was  E-Zida,  to  which  pilgrimage  vas 
made  at  the  New  Year's  festive. 

_  BORSTELL,  bor'stel,  Karl  Heinrich  Lad- 
wig  von,  Prussian  military  commander  and 
humanitarian:  b.  Tangermiuide  1773;  d.  1844. 
As  commander-in-chief  in  Pomerania  in  1812, 
he  largely  prevented  the  excesses  of  the 
French ;  in  1813,  on  his  own  initiative,  his  bold 
move  at  Dennewitz  gained  the  victory  and  he 
and  his  brigade  were  the  first  to  enter  Leip- 
aig  during  the  Irattle  of  16-19^  October.  As 
lieutenant-general  with  Bulow's  corps  in  Hol- 
land in  1814  he  was  left  in  command  of  the 
country  with  10,000  men.  In  I8l5_  rebellion 
in  his  command  of  the  2d  Prussian  army 
corps  broke  out  at  Liege  and  Bliicher  ordered 
seven  leaders  to  be  shot  and  the  flags  to  be 
burned  of  the  revolted  battalions.  Borstell 
suspended  die  order  and  was  sentenced  to 
four  years'  military  imprisonment   The  King 
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Eardoned  him  a  few  months  later  and  made 
im  commander  at  Magdeburg. 
BORT,  a  rounded,  translucent  variety  of 
diamond^  harder  than  the  distinctly  ciystaUized 
^em  vandy.  It  is  of  much  value  as  an  abra- 
sive; 

B0RTNYAN8KI.  bort-ny&n-sk«.  Dmitri 
Stepanovitch»  Russian  composer:  b.  Gluk- 
hov,  Ukraine,  1751 ;  d.  Saint  Petersburg  2  Oct. 
1825.  He  received  lus  education  at  Moscow 
and  at  Venice  and  other  Italian  cities,  luder 
Cialui^.  _  In  1779  he  returned  to  Russia  and 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Imperial  Cha^l, 
devoting  himself  to  the  improvement  and  train- 
ing of  the  choir.  His  compositions  are  almost 
entirely  church  music,  which  he  reduced  to  a 
system,  including  35  sacred  concertos,  a  lit- 
urgy for  three  voices  and  a  collection  of  psalms. 
His  mmic,  combining  the  spirit  of  both  the 
Slavic  and  the  Italian,  is  thorouc^Iy  original, 
devotional  in  feeling  and  made  an  epodi  in 
Russian  Church  music 

BORY  DB  SAINT  VINCENT,  vSn-sdn. 
Jean  Baptiste  George  Harie,  Frcndi  natu- 
ralist: b.  1780;  d.  1846l  About  1800-02  he  vis- 
ited the  Canaries,  Mauritius  and  other  African 
islands.  He  afterward  served  for  a  time  in  the 
army,  bung  present  at  Ulm,  Austerlitz  and 
Waterloo,  and  conducted  scientific  expeditions 
to  Greece  and  to  Algiers.  Among  his  diief 
works  are  'Annales  des  sciences  physiques'  (8 
vols.,  1^9-21);  'Voyage  dans  les  quatre  prin- 
cipales  lies  des  Mers  d'Afrique*  (3  vols.,  1804) ; 
'Ej^edition  scientifique  de  Mor6e'  (3  vols., 
1832);  'L'Homme,  E  ssai  zoologique  sur  le 
genre  humain'  (2  vols.,  1836). 

BORYSTHBNES.  bo-rls'then-es,  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  Dnieper. 

BORZOI,  or  RUSSIAN  WOLF- 
HOUND, a  hunting-dog  of  northern  Europe, 
substantially  tlie  same  as  the  andent  long- 
haired gre^ound  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians, 
whose  coat  has  lengthened  in  adaptation  to  a 
cold  climate.  It  is  a  Htiie,  active  dog,  standing 
28-31  inches  hig^  at  the  shoulders  and  weigh- 
ing from  75  to  105  poimds.  Its  hair  is  siU^ 
and  loose,  especially  so  on  the  tail,  which,  con- 
trary to  the  other  gre^diotind  characteristics,  is 
'feathered*  longer  than  is  the  setter's,  which  it 
very  much  resemUes.  It  has  large  padded  feet. 
In  color  the  borzois  are  combinations  of  black, 
white  and  tan.  These  dogs  are  popular,  es- 
pecially as  stately  attendants  upon  ladies,  and 
good  specimens  may  be  seen  at  tiie  principal 
kennel  shows  in  the  country. 

BOS,  Lambert,  Dutch  philologist :  b. 
Workum,  Friesland,  23  Nov.  1670;  d.  6  Jan. 
1717.  He  was  instructed  by  his  father  in  Greek 
and  Latin.  Vitringa,  the  distineuished  Oriental 
scholar,  was  professor  at  Franelcer,  and  thiffier 
young  Bos  went  to  pursue  his  philological'  stud- 
ies. Not  long  after  he  was  chosen  Green  pro- 
fessor in  that  university.  He  is  best  known  by 
his  work  entitled  'Ellipses  Grsccae'  (1702), 
though  he  was  the  author  of  several  _  others, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  an  edition  of 
the  Septuagint  and  'Animadversiones  ad  ScHp- 
tores  Graecos.* 

BOSA,  seaport  on  the  west  coast  of  Sai^ 
dinia,  province  of  Cagliari,  built  partly  on  dlie 
side  of  a  hill  crowned  by  an  old  castle  and 
partly  in  an  unhealthy  plain.  It  has  a  cathedral 
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and  other  ^churche^  a  tiieological  seminaTy  and 
is  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  to  the 
archbish<v  of  Sassari.  It  is  in  a  wine  and  oil 
producing  region  and  carries  on  coral  fishii^ 
and  tanning.  It  has  fortnightly  steamer  com- 
munication with  the  mainland.  Bosa  was 
founded  by  Malaspina  in  1112.   Fop.  6,875. 

BOSANQUET,  bo'sanlca',  Bernard,  Eng- 
lish philosopher':  b.  Alnwick  1848.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford;  was  lecturer  at  Univer- 
sity College  there,  1871-81^  and  from  1881  to 
1897  was  much  engSRed  in  university  exten- 
sion lecturing  and  durity  organization.  In 
1903  he  served  as  professor  of  moral  nhiloso- 
idiy  at  Saint  Andrews  University.  He  has 
written  'Logic,  or  Morphology  of  Knowledge*; 
*Histow  of  ^Esthetic':  'Knowle(^e  and  Real- 
ity'; 'Essays  and  Addresses';  'Civilization  o£ 
Christendom'  (1893) ;  Essentials  of  Logtc^ 
(1895);  'Aspects  of  the  Social  Problem'; 
*P^aiology  of  Moral  Self;  'Companion  to 
Plato's  Republic,  for  English  Readers' ;  'Edu- 
cation of  the  Young  in  Plato's  Republic';. 
< Philosophical  Theory  of  the  State'  (1912): 
"The  Value  and  Destiny  of  the  Individual* 
(1913). 

BOSANQUBT,  George  Stanley,  English 
naval  officer:  b.  1835;  d.  1914.  He  was  trained 
at  the  Royal  Naval  Academy  of  CaosporL  He 
served  in  the  Crimean  War  and  was  in  CHiina 
during  the  Tai-[Hi^  rebellion,  where  he  was 
twice  wounded.  In  rccogniticm  of  his  distin- 
guished services  he  was  made  commander.  He 
commanded  the  Northumberland  in  the  Egyp- 
tian War  Af  1882  and  was  made  aide-de-camp 
to  Queen  Victoria  in  1884.  The  Chinese  and 
Turkish  governments  gave  him  several  medals. 

BOSC,  Louis  Augustin  Guillaiune,  French 
naturalist:  b.  Paris,  29  Jan.  1759;  d.  thert  10 
July  1828.  Employed  in  various  public  ofncea 
until  1793,  his  political  sympathies  made  him  ob- 
noxious to  the  terrorists,  and  concealing  him- 
self in  the  forest  of  Montmorency,  he  resumed 
ther^  under  the  greatest  difficulties,  his  favorite 
science  botany,  having  already  previously 
gained  some  distinction  as  a  naturalist.  On 
returning  to  Paris  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre 
be  was  sent  in  1796  as  French  consul  to  the 
United  States;  bu^  not  recognized  in  this  posi- 
tion by  the  Aniencan  authorities,  he  expfored 
the  country  for  scientific  purposes.  In  1/99  he 
was  appointed  chief  of  me  administration  of 
prisons,  but  lost  the  office  on  the  18th  Bni- 
maire.  Applying  himself  thenceforward  to  lit- 
erary labors,  he  made  numerous  contributions  to 
natural  ■science.  His  'Histoire  Naturelle  des 
Coqmlles'  (S  vols.,  2d  ed,  Paris  1824)  and 
'Histoire  des  Vers  et  des  Crustacees'  (2  vols,, 
2d  ed.,  Paris  1829),  and  his  studies  on  the  vines 
of  France  are  his  principal  achievements.  He 
was  nuvde  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  of  the  Central  Agricultural.  Society, 
and  finally,  after  having  been  Inspector  of  the 
gardens  at  Versailles,  he  became  professor  at 
Uie  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris.  Roland,  under 
whose  administration  he  had  served,  and  who 
perished  with  his  wife  on  the  guillotine,  made 
him  guardian  of  their  daughter.  Bosc  published 
memoirs  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Roland,  and 
succeeded  in  obtainit^  for  _  Mile.  Roland  the 
confiscated  property  ot  her  unfortunate  parents. 

BOSCAN  ALMOGAVER,  bds-kan-al- 
xn6-g&-var,  Juan,  Spanish  poet:  b.  Barcelona, 


about  1493;  d.  near  Penugnan,  April  15^  His 
I»rents,  who  belonged  to  the  most  ancient  no- 
bility, gave  him  a  careful  education.  He  fol- 
lowed the  Court  of  Charles  V  and  in  1526  was 
attached  to  it  for  some  time  in  Granada.  His 
noble  manners  and  character  gained  him  the 
favor  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  education  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva  was  committed  to  him.  After 
his  marriage  Boscan  lived  at  Barcelona,  oc- 
cuiaed  in  publishing  his  works,  together  «ith 
those  of  nis  deceased  friend  Garcilaso.  in 
which  task  he  was  employed  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Boscan  first  naturalized  Italian  measures 
into  Spanish,  which  were  popularized  by  his 
successor  Dc  Vega  and  thus  became  the  creator 
of  the  Spanish  sonnet.  His  poems  are  still 
esteemed,  the  best  edition  being  that  published 
at  Madrid  in  1875.  Among  his  works  are  *Le- 
andro  y  Hero*  and  'La  Allegoria.* 

BOSCAWBN,  Edward,  British  admiral: 
b.  CDmwall,  England,  19  Aw,  1711;  d.  near 
(Suildford.  Surrey.  10  Jan.  ITOl.  He  was  the 
3d  son  of  the  1st  Viscount  Falmouth.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  navy  he  distinguished  himself  at 
Porto  Hello  (1740)  and  Ortagena  (1741), 
where  he  stormed  a  batteiy  at  the  head  of  a 
part  of  his  crew.  In  1744  he  was  jjromoted  to 
the  Dreadnought,  a  60-gun  ship,  in  which  he 
took  the  French  frigate  Medea  and  became 
known  in  the  navy  as  ■Old  Dreadnought.* 
He  commanded  at  the  Nore  during  the  Jacobite 
troubles  in  1745.  TTiree  years  afterward  he 
signalized  himself  under  Anson  at  the  battle  of 
Cape  Finisterre.  Toward  the  close  of  this  year 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  by  sea 
and  land  in  the  East  Indies,  and  was  despatched 
thither  with  a  squadron.  He  failed  in  attempts 
on  Mauritius  and  Pondicheriy,  and  in  1750  re- 
turned to  England,  where  (1/51)  he  obtained 
a  seat  at  the  Admiralty  Board  In  1755  he  be- 
came vice-admiral  and  sailed  for  Nordt 
America,  and  in  action  wiUi  a  French  squadron 
two  ships  of  the  line  fell  into  his  hands.  As 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty 
he  signed  the  immediate  order  for  the 
execution  of  Byng  in  1757.  In  1758  he  was 
promoted  to  the^  rank  of  admiral  of  the  blue, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Amherst,  who 
commanded  the  land  forces,  he  was  present  at 
the  capitulation  of  Louisburg.  The  year  foUow- 
it^,  having  then  the  command  in  me  Meditep- 
ranean,  he  pursued  the  Toulon  fleet,  under  De 
la  One,  throu^  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
coming  up  with  it  in  La^s  Bay,,  completely 
defeated  it,  burning  two  ships  and  taking  three. 
For  these  services  he  received  the  thanks  of 
Parliament  and  $15,000  a  year,  with  the  nink  of 
general  of  marines,  in  1760. 

BOSCH,  b68,  Hieronvrnm,  Dntch  painter: 
b.  S'Hertogenbosch,  Brabant,  about  1450;  d. 
1516.  His  name  is  often  given  as  Hieronymus 
van  Aeken,  which  probably  means  that  fait 
famity  came  from  Achcn  (Aix-la-Chapelle>. 
The  painter's  residence^  at  least  for  many 

Ssars,  vtras  S'Hertogenbosch  ( Bois-le-Duc) , 
rabant.  We  have  ta  the  register  of  a  re- 
ligious brotherhood  of  that  city  a  few  dated 
references  to  the  artist,  which,  with  some  few 
records  of  pictures  ordered  from  him  by 
various  patrons,  is  all  that  we  possess  as  his- 
torically certain  material  about  Bosch.  The 
fact  that  numbers  of  his  works  went  to  Strain 
at  an  early  period  brought  about  the  it' 
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the  painter  himself  lived  there.  (At  the 
Escurial  we  still  find  his  'Paradise,*  the  *Seven 
Capital  Sins*  and  three  other  works,  and  at  the 
Pradq.  Madrid,  *The  Adoration  of  the  Kings> 
and  <The  Fall  of  the  Rebel  Angets>).  No  docu- 
mentary confirmation  of  the  theory  exists  how- 
ever, and  the  birthplace,  schooling  and  in  fact 
the  whole  life  history  of  Bosch  remain  a 
mystery.  That  he  merits  a  high  rating  as  a 
creative  artist  will  be  evident  if  we  consider  the 
art  of  the  Low  Countries  at  this  time.  In  the 
neighboring  cities  of  Belgium,  painting  had, 
to  be  sure,  reached  a  marvelous  technical  de- 
velopment—  which  the  Dutch  were  far  from 
equsding.  Bosch  was  one  of  the  first  men 
across  the  border^  to  reach  anything  like  the 
level  of  the  Flemings,  and  at  bis  best  he  ap- 
proaches them  quite  nearly.  It  is  perfectly 
safe  to  say  that  a  bom  painter  like  Pieter 
Brueghel  would  never  have  studied  Bosch  as  he 
did  if  the  latter^s  beautiful  art  had  not  been 
used  to  embody  his  wild  fancies.  It  is  for  these, 
however,  that  he  is  most  remembered  and  there 
is  not,  in  the  range  of  European  ait,  a  more 
teeming  imagination,  a  more  astonishing  in- 
ventiveness and  fancy  than  that  of  the  pamter 
of  the  scenes  of  ^Heaven  and  Hell,*  'the  Last 
Judgment*  (Vienna  Academy),  the  'Garden  of 
Pleasures*  and  the  various  ^Temptations  of 
Saint  Anthony.*  In  the  former  royal  palace, 
Ayuda,  Lisbon,  is  his  well-known  'Temptation 
of  Saint  Anthony,^  the  most  copied  of  all  his 
ptcttires.  The  museum  of  Princeton  University 
possesses  his  'Christ  before  Pilate.*  When  he 
approaches  religious  subjects  like  the  ^Mar^r- 
dom  of  Saint  Julia*  at  Vienna,  it  is  with  a 
beautiful  and  naive  sincerity  which  makes  them 
impressive.  The  landscape  which  he  loves  to 
introduce  into  his  work  shows  the  true  Dutch 
affection  for  nature.  As  a  technician,  an 
imaginer  and  an  expresser  of  national  feeling 
Bosch  adds  to  his  own  excellence  the  quality 
of  the  forerunner  as  is^  proved  many  copies 
of  his  works  made  during  his  lifetime  or  soon 
after.  The  engravings  after  his  works,  for- 
merly believed  to  be  liy  Bosch  himself,  are  now 
accredited  to  other  hands.  Paintings  t^^  Bos(^ 
are  hung  in  galleries  of  Brussels,  Berlin, 
Lisbon,  Naples,  Antwerp  and  New  York.  '  Con- 
sult Schubert,  Soldem,  *Hieronymus  Bosch 
und  Pieter  BreugeP  (Vienna  1903) ;  and  *Von 
Jan  van  Eyck  bis  Hieronymus  Bosch.*  (Strass- 
burg  1903);  and  Gossart,  < 
(UTle  1907). 

BOSCH,  Hieronymns  de,  Dutch  Latin 
poet  and  an^olo^st:  b.  Amsterdam,  23  March 
1740;  d.  Leyden,  I  June  1811.  His  <Poemata> 
(Lcyden  1803  ;  2d  ed.,  1808)  are  ranked  among 
^e  best  Latin  pficms  of  modem  times.  His 
principal  work  is  'Anthologia  Grteca*  (4  vols., 
Utrecht  1795-1810;  Sth  vol.  ly  Van  Lennea 
1822^,  which  contains  a  hitherto  unpublished 
metrical  translation  by  Grotius.  He  also  wrote 
critical  and  literary  treatises  of  high  value, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Dutch  Institute 
of  Science  and  Art  and  curator  of  the  Lcyden 
University. 

B0SCH60K,  the  Dutch  form  of  the 
English  name  "bush-buck,*  g^ven  to  several 
South  African  antelopes,  specifically  the 
Trapelaplius  sylvaticus.  It  is  prized  for  its 
vcMson. 


BOSCHVARK,  the  bush-hog  or  bush-pig 
of  South  Africa  {Ckaropotamus  or  Potamo- 
chams  africanus),  one  of  the  swine  family, 
about  five  feet  long,  and  wiUi  very  large  iuid 
strong  tusks.  Hie  Kaffirs  esteem  its  flesh  as  a 
luxury,  and  its  tusks,  arranged  on  a  piece  of 
string  and  tied  round  the  necl^  are  considered 
great  ornaments. 

BOSCOBBL,  England,  a  parish  on  the 
eastern  verge  of  Shropshire,  unimportant  in 
itself,  but  remarkable  historically  as  the  hiding 
place  of  Charles  II  for  some  days  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  3  Sept.  1651.  Boscobel 
House  belonged  at  the  time  to  a  stanch  royalis^ 
and  as  it  was  judged  a  convenient  place  of 
retreat,  Cliarles  at  once  proceeded  in  that 
direction,  and  hid  himself  during  the  day  in 
the  thickest  part  of  the  wood.  After  making 
one  attempt  to  escape  through  Wales,  he  was 
compelled  to  return  again  to  his  former  hiding- 
place,  and  concealed  himsel  f  among  the 
branches  of  a  pollard  oak  in  Boscobel  Wood, 
, where  it  is  related  that  he  could  actually  see 
'  the  men  who  were  in  pursuit  of  him  and  hear 
their  voices.  The  'royal  oak*  which  now 
stands  at  Boscobel  is  said  to  have  grown  from 
an  acorn  of  this  very  tree.  An  account  of 
Charles's  adventures  after  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester was  published  in  1662,  with  the  title, 
'Boscobel,  or  the  Compleat  History  of  his 
Sacred  Majestie's  most  Miraculous  Preserva^ 
tlon  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester.*  This 
history  is  attributed  to  Thomas  Blount 

BOSCOVICH,  Raggiero  Oinseppe,  Ital- 
ian Jesuit,  mathematician,  astronomer  and  phi- 
losopher: b.  Ragusa,  18  May  1711:  d.  Milan, 
12  Feb.  1787.  After  elementary  education  he 
entered  the  Societjr  of  Jesus  in  his  15th  year 
and  during  a  novitiate  marked  by  brilliancv 
in  mathematics  and  philosophy,  before  grad- 
uation, was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  Colle^um  Romanum  in  1740.  The  re- 
mainder of  ms  life  was  passed  in  sdentific  pur* 
suits  and  important  di^omatic  mis^ons.  He 
visited  London  in  1760  and  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1774  he  went  to 
Paris  when  the  Jesuit  order  was  suppressed; 
in  1783  he  returned  to  Bassano  to  supervise 
the  printing  of  his  works  and  finally  retired  to 
Milan  where  insanity  supervened  on  melan- 
cholia and  he  died  four  years  later.  He  was  the 
first  Italian  to  advocate  Newton's  theories;  in 
his  'Philosophiae  Naturalis  Theoria*  (Vienna 
1758)  he  expounds  a  molecular  theory  of 
matter.  He  wrote  numerous  treatises  on 
astronomv  and  other  brandies  of  physical 
science;  his  didactic  poem,  'De  SoHs  ac  Lunse 
Defectibus*  (London  1764),  was  translated  into 
French  by  the  Abb€  dc  Barruel  (Paris  1779)  ; 
his  narrative  of  his  journey  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Poland  appeared  in  French  in  1772,  in 
German  in  1779  and  in  Italian  in  1784;  he 
published  annotated  editions  with  supplements 
of  Noceti's  works  on  the  rainbow  and  the 
aurora  borcalis,  and  of  Benedict  Stay's  poems 
on  the  Cartesian  and  other  modem  philo- 
sophical systems;  and  his  complete  works  ap- 
peared as  'Opera  Pcrtinentia  ad  Opticatn  et 
Astronomiam*  (5  vols.,  Bassano  1785).  Con- 
sult Oster,  M.,  'Roger  Joseph  Boscovich  als 
naturphilosoph*  (Bonn  1909). 

BOSELLI,  Paolo,  Italian  statesman,  his- 
torian and  economist:  b.  Savona.  18  Jane  1838. 
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At  22  he  had  graduated,  taken  his  LL.D.  degree 
at  the  University  of  Turin,  and  be^un  his 
literary  career  on  the  Italia  Letterona,  thea 
recently  founded  and  edited  by  Angclo  de 
Gubematis.  His  style  w^s  of  a  nervous  yet 
flexible  and  vigorous  quality,  with  a  terse  and 
deliberate  conc^tion  accamjaiiied  by  an  in-< 
nate  facuhjr  £or  grasping;  intricate  problems 
and  presenting  them  conasely  to  the  reader. 
After  a  few  years  of  this  experience  he  entered 
the  civil  service,  and  in  1867  acted  as  secretary- 
general  for  the  Italian  section  at  the  Paris 
Universal  Exhibition.  Even  before  he  was 
first  elected  to  Parliament  —  in  1870 — by  his 
native  town  he  had  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Pennanent  Committee  of  Finance.  He 
quickly  gave  evidence  of  a  masterly  compre- 
bension  of  those  subjects  primarily  within 
the  scope  of  government  such  as  finance,  agri- 
culture, education,  shippmg,  taxation,  commer- 
cial treaties,  etc  He  published  numerous 
works  on  these  subjects,  contributed  important 
speeches  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
labored  earnestly  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes.  Bom  in  a  seaport  town, 
he  bad  early  realized  the  immense  value  of 
shipfMiig  to  an  industrial  community.  It  was 
mainly  due  to  his  eilForts  that  a  mercantile 
marine  board  was  created,  of  which  he  was 
made. president  in  1881.  During  his  tenure  of 
this  omce  he  was  specially  active  in  negotiating 
commercial  and  navisgition  treaties  with  other 
countries.  Premier  Crispi  sent  him  to  Paris 
as  a  confidential  agent  to  treat  directly  with 
M.  Rouvier,  the  French  Premier.  The  folr 
lowing  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Signor 
Boselu  in  Paris  to  his  chief  in  Rome  during 
the  first  week  of  September  1887  is  not  without 
interest  30  years  after  the  event.  He  informs 
Crispi  that  Rouvier  'declares  diat  the  under- 
standing between  France  and  Russia  concern- 
ing the  £g^>tian  question  gave  rise  to  the 
stvposition  that  the  relations  between  _  the  two 
countries  were  more  intimate  than  is  really 
the  case,  for  no  written  contract  exists  b^ 
tween  them,  whereas  something  in  writing  does 
exist  between  Germany  'and  Italy.  He  it 
aware  tliat  our  understanding  with  Germany 
concerns  only  a  war  of  defence  on  the  part  of 
Germany,  a  war,  he  adds,  which  wHl  never 
take  place^  for  France  will  not  open  koslUities 
against  Germany.  (These  words  must,  of 
course,  be  taken  simply  for  what  they  are 
worth).  The  party,  so-called,  of  revanche, 
and  of  war  arainst  Germany,  represents,  so 
Rouvier  says,  but  a  very  small  minority  in 
France ;  and  as  for  Italy,  no  Frrachmen,  or  at 
least  very  few,  .either  wi^  for  war  with  iter  <»- 
would  seek  to  bring  it  abotit.* 

From  1888  to  1891  Signor  BoselU  was 
Minister  of  Instruction  —  his  first  cabinet  post. 
Two  years  later  he  became  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, and  subsequently  Minister  of  Finance, 
which  office  he  held  until  1896,  and  for  a 
second  time  from  1899  to  1900.  Side  by  side 
with  his  political  activities  he  pursued  the 
studies  of  his  earW  literary  career  and  for  a 
time  he  occupied  the  chair  of  financial  sctence 
in  the  Universify  of  Rome.  For  some  years 
prior  to  the  European  War  Signor  Boselli  had 
taken  no  prominent  part  in  the  Chamber  de- 
bates. In  January  1916  King  Victor  Emman- 
uel conferred  a  signal  mark  of  confidence  and 
favor  vsffon  him  by  bestowiiig  the  Collar  of  the 


Annunziatif  which  -carries  wiA  it  the  title  of 
•Cousin  of  the  King.*  In  June  1916  the  Sa- 
landra  Cabinet  fell;  by  a  direct  vote  of  con- 
fidence the  government  were  defeated  by  197 
to  15^  the  adverse  majority  being  composed 
of  Giolittians,  Radicals,  Official  Socialist^ 
Conservatives,  RepubUcans  and  the  so-caHcd 
Interventionist  Socialists.  Premier  Salandra 
resigned  with  his  cabinet  on  12  June,  and 
Signor  Boselli  was  called  to  the  helm  of  the 
state  within  two  days  of.  his  78th  birthday. 
He  quickly  formed  a  strong  coalition  cabinet 
and  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  his 
moderating  influence  to  hold  together  a 
heterogeneous  ministry.  His  retention  of 
Baron  Sonnino  at  the  Foreign  Oflice  was 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  Allies.  After  having 
been  already  at  war  with  Austria  for  IS 
months,  Italy  declared  war  on  Germany  two 
months  after  the  accesuon  of  the  Boselli 
Cabinet. 

The  great  Austro-German  drive  against 
Italy  in  October  1917  had  the  effect  of  produc- 
ing a  ministerial  crisis.  A  vote  of  confidence 
was  defeated  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  by  314  to  96  on  25  October.  Signor 
Boselli  resigned  with  his  cabinet  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Signor  Orlando.  See  Italy. 

BOSH,  a  pure  Turkish  word  meaning  hoib- 
Kensch  tideless,  vain,  emp^,  void  of  meaning 
loose;  unempiiqred,  let  go,  divorced:  also  used 
m  numerous  combinations  with  other  words. 
This  word,  general^  regarded  as  slang,  is  now 
quite  at  home  In  the  English  langoa^  and  has 
even  acquired  still  more  interaretations.  As 
an  interjection  it  expresses  foolish  talk  or 
opinions,  humbug,  worthless,  contemptible  non- 
sense, etc.  It  became  popular  in  England  i» 
1834,  when  it  appeared  in  Moriers  nov^ 
^Ajresha,'  and  may  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  Kingiley.  Dickens  and  Miss  Yonge.  To 
-*bDsh>  a  job  is  to  spoil  it;  in  this  sense  the 
word  is  also  used  In  18th  century  English,  it 
meant  to  swagger,  flaunt,  to  "cut  a  bosh.*  The 
word  hosh  is  used  in  smelting  works  to  desig- 
nate the  lower  lart  of  a  blast  furnace  shaft; 
also  a  kind  of  cooUng  troi^L 

60SHER,  Kate  Langley.  American 
novetUt:  b.  Norfolk,  Va.,  1  Feb.  1865.  Her 
novels  distinguished  by  clever  humor  and 
sentiment  achieved  wide  popularity  and  include 
<Mary  Cary>  (1910);  <Miss  Gibbie  Gaiilt* 
(19HV^  *The  Man  in  Lonely  Land*  (1912); 
and  <T1ie  House  of  Happiness*  (1913). 

BOSIO,     boz'yd,      Pransois  Joseph 

(Bason),  French  court  sculptor:  b.  M<»aco, 
19  March  1769;  d.  Paris,  29  July  1845.  He  was 
brother  of  the  historical  and  portrait  painter 
Jean  Francois  Bosio;  at  first  a  pupil  of  Pajou 
m  Pari»;  later  a  devoted  student  of  the  antique. 
His  masterpiece  is  the  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  Louis  XlV  in  the  Place  des  Victoircs.  After 
tfte  completion  of  diis  he  was  appointed,  fi  Not. 
1822,  cHef  sculptor  to  the  king.  Well-known 
busts  by  him  are  those  of  Napoleon,  at  Ver- 
sailles, of  Josei^ine,  Hortense  and  Charles  X. 

BOSNA-SARAI,  or  SARAJEVO  (ancient 
TiBERiopous),  capital  of  Bosnia,  situated  on 
the  Mitjacka,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  hand- 
some stone  bri<^,  122  miles  southwest  of 
Belgrade,  and  5^  miles  west-northwest  of 
Constantuople.  The  town  was  fotmd«d  about  t 
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1263.  It  is  well  built  and  altiiou^  most  of 
the  houses  are  of  wood,  has  a  gay  and  pleasant 
appearance  from  the  number  of  towers  and 
minarets  with  which  it  is  embellished.  It  con- 
tains a  serai  or  palace,  built  by  Mohammed  II, 
to  which  the  city  owes  its  name;  many  mosqnes, 
great  and  small;  churches,  monasteries,  two 
lar^e  bazaars,  schools,  baths  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions. It  was  formerly  surrounded  with  walls, 
but  diese  are  now  completely  decayed;  and  its 
only  remaining  defense  is  a  citaael,  built  on 
a  rocky  height  at  a  short  distance  east  from 
the  town,  mounted  with  cannon.  Sarajevo  is  the 
chief  mart  in  the  province  the  centre  of  com- 
mercial relations  between  Turicey,  Austria  and 
South  Germany;  and  has,  in  consequence,  a  con- 
siderable trade.  It  is  connected  1^  rail  with 
the  railroads  of  Austria-Hungary.  It  has 
manufactures  of  arms  and  utensils  of  copper; 
ironware,  woolen  and  worsted  stuffs,  morocco 
leather,  cottons,  etc  There  are  also  several 
tanneries  in  the  city,  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  it  several  important  iron  mines;  and  on 
a  plain  which  stretdies  to  the  west  die  ttatlis 
of  Saraievesko  Polje.  Here  on  28  Jtme  1914» 
the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  heir  presump- 
tive to  the  Austrian  empire,  was  assassinated. 
This  foul  deed  was  the  proidmate  cause  of  the 
European  War.   Pop.  51,919. 

BOSNIA  (Serbian  Bosna)  and  HERZE- 
GOVINA, the  extreme  northwestern  prov- 
inces, or  pokraine  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
bounded  north  by  Croatia  and  the  river  Sava, 
west  by  Dahnatia  and  the  Adriatic,  east  by 
Serbia,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  the 
river  Drina,  and  sotith  1^  Montenegra  are  now 
constituent  J^rts  of  the  Austro-flungarian 
monarc|iy.  The  area  of  the  provinces  is  51,199 
square  kilometers.  The  prmcipal  rivers  are 
the  Vrbas,  the  Una  and  the  E^ina,  all  tribu- 
taries of  the  Sava.  Through  Herzegovina  flows 
the  river  Neretva.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Sava  and  the  lower  course  of  die  Drina,  mme 
of  these  rivers  is  navigable.  The  northem  part 
of  Bosnia  is  level  and  very  fertile  but  the  south, 
and  especially  Herzegovina,  is  very  mountain- 
ous and  picturesque.  The  provinces  are  ^vided 
into  six  departments,  which  are  subdivided  into 
50  Icotars*  (districts.)  The  capita!  of  Bosnia 
is  Sarajevo  (51,919  inhabitants)  where  is  the 
seat  of  the  local  government  and  where,  on 
2S  June  1914,  Ardiduke  Franz  Fer^nand 
and  nis  consort  were  assassinated  by  two  fanatic 
Austrian  malcontents,  which  precipitated  the 
great  European  War.  Other  important  towns 
are  Mostar  (20,000  inhabitants),  Banjaluka, 
(numbering  about  1,900,000),  are  almost  exclu- 
sively Serbians,  but  there  are  also  Turics, 
Greeks,  Jews,  (j^psies,  etc.  They  are  partly 
Orthodox  <8S6,lsS),  partly  Roman  Catholic 
(451,686),  and  Mohammedan  (626^).  The 
language  of  the  po^lation  is  most  predomi- 
nantly Serbo-Croatian,  but  other  languages 
(German,  Turkish,  etc.)  are  also  spcdcen.  The 
Bosnian  Serb  is  the  best  conserved  type  of  the 
entire  Serbian  race.  The  women,  like  the  mm, 
are  welt  and  strongly  made  and  mostly  good- 
looking  with  their  dark  eyes  and  com^exton. 

Inwutry. —  Agriculture,  mining  and  for- 
estry are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  annual  harvest  amounts  to  about 
1.000,000  Quintals  of  wheat,  9,000,000  quintals 
of  hay  and  great  quantities  of  potatoes,  prunes 
and  raisins.  The  annual  value  of  the  mineral 


exports  amounts  to  about  $3,000^000  and  that 
of  the  timber  ex^rt  to  about  $6,000,000. 
The  breed  of  cattle  is  excellent  and  the  moun- 
tains furnish  good  iron  of  which  a  great  part 
is  manufactured  in  the  cotmtry  into  guns  and 
blades.  The  other  artieles  mumfactured  are 
leather,  morocco  and  coarse  woolen  clotii.  The 
wines  of  Herzegovina  are  renowned  for  their 
excellence  and  the  salt  beds  at  Tuzla  consti- 
tute one  of  the  chief  resources  of  national 
wealth.  There  is  a  sugar  refinery  at  Doboj 
and  at  Sarajevo  there  are  several  mills  produc- 
ing beautiful  and  well-made  carpets  and  rugs. 

Hlstoiy. —  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  have 
been  constituent  parts  of  the  Roman  empire 
known  as  Ill^cum.  In  the  course  of  the  10th 
century,  Bosnia  formed  a  distinct  bandom,  or 
principality,  suzerain  to  the  Croatian  crown, 
but  the  first  Ban  who  succeeded  in  securing  a 
form  of  independence  for  his  province  was 
Boris,  the  iUeratimate  son  of  Koloman,  King 
of  Hungary.  Yet  the  true  history  of  Bosnia 
begins  only  with  the  rule  of  her  Ban  Kulin 
(lTaO-12M),  Ae  contemporary  of  ike  Serbian 
Grand  Znpsn  Nemanja,  who  extended  the 
boundaries  of  his  territory  to  a  considerable 
degree  and  accepted  and  spread  diroi^hout  his 
realm  the  Bogumil  heresy.  His  son  Stefan 
continued  the  spread  of  Bogumilism,  an  act 
which  not  only  alienated  the  friendship  of  the 
Serbian  rulers  who  prosecuted  that  heresy,  but 
which  gave  rise  to  a  vehement  influence  from 
Rome  and  Hungary. 

The  pope  Honorius  VI  (and  later  Gregory 
VII)  made  several  alliances  with  the  Hun- 
garian princes  and  started  crusades  against 
the  Bogumils.  The  country  was  devastated 
and  the  majority  of  the  heretics  extermi- 
nated; those  who  survived  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains  inaccessible  to  the  Magyar  horsemen. 
Ban  Pavle  Subic  (bonus  Croaiontm  et  Bosnia 
dommm)^  annexed  Herzegovina  to  Bosnia  faitt 
both  {Hrovinces  were  conquered  and  incorporated 
in  the  Serbian  emjHre  by  Emperor  Dulan  the 
Mighty.  It  was  onlv  after  the  death  of  this 
Serbian  Emperor  .(1355)  that  Ban  Stefan 
Tvrtko  (1353-91)  detached  definitely  Bosnia 
from  the  Serbian  empire  and  proclaimed  him- 
self king.  Ban  Tvrtko  also  conquered  Dal- 
matia  with  exception  of  Dubrovnik  (Ragusa) 
and  his  kingdom  reached  its  summit  in  de- 
velopment as  an  independent  state.  How- 
ever, this  did  not  save  Bosnia  from  her  final 
downfall,  for  Sultan  Mohammed  II,  after  hav- 
ing utterly  defeated  the  Magyars,  turned  wiA 
his  150,000  men  against  Bosnia  (1463)  and  dev- 
astated the  land.  Bosnia's  Ban  Stefan  VII 
Tomic  was  taken  prisoner  and  both  Bosnia  and 
Herz^[ovina  became  Turkish  vilayets.  Through- 
out the  17th  and  18th  centuries  mere  were  con- 
tinuous wars  between  Austria  and  Turkey  for 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  until  1831  a  national 
insurrection  took  place  under  the  leadership  of 
Hussein-Bey  in  the  course  of  which  Rashid- 
Pasha  was  chased  out  of  the  land  and  the  in- 
surgents threatened  the  Sublime  Porte  with  a 
definite  separation  from  the  Ottoman  ernpire. 
This,  however,  was  frustrated  by  iCara- 
Mahmud-Pasha  who,  with  his  army  of  60,000, 
drove  Hussein-Bey  to  Austria  and  severely 
ptmished  the  restless  population ;  30,000  boys  of 
seven  years  of  age  were  taken  away  to  Con- 
stantinople to  the  celebrated  military  training 
sdiools  whidh  furnish  the  irresistible  hordes 
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of  Janissaries  to  the  Sultans  of  Turicey.  A 
state  of  anarchy  ensued  and  Bays  became 
almost  independent  of  Constantinople;  there 
were  some  who  open^  advocated  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Christians.  Such  a  state  of  af- 
fairs alarmed  the  Sublime  Porte  which  immedi- 
ately sent  one  of  its  best  generals,  Omer-Pasha, 
at  the  head  of  a  huge  urm^  to  restore  order  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Saltans.  A  wholesale 
Ottomanisation  of  the  Serbian  population  made 
the  existence  of  the  Christians  almost  impossible 
and  the  numerous  deputations  to  Constantinople 
imploriiw  protection  remained  without  avail 
The  landlords  embraced  the  Koran  and  be- 
came absolute  feudal  lords  of  the  enslaved  popu- 
lation. This  unbearable  state  of  thit^  led 
directly  to  a  revolution  (in  1875)  in  Herzego- 
vina which  speedily  spread  over  all  Bosnia 
under  the  leadership  of  the  ever-watchful 
Catholic  priests  who  obtained  support  from 
Rome  and.  more  especially  from  covetous 
and  Catholic  Austria.  The  Turks  immediately 
started  a  campaign  ^inst  the  insurgents  but  a 
fresh  insurrection  was  kindled  in  Montenegro 
which  involved  Turkey  in  a  fierce  war  with 
that  principality  and  with  Serbia.  As  the 
movement  of  the  Christians  spread  even  in  the 
Tartar  Bulgaria,  the  Russian  Tsar  intervened 
and,  in  1877,  declared  war  on  Turkey  which 
ended  successfully  for  the  Christians  by  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  at  Saint  Stefano  (1K>B).  By 
virtue  of  that  treaty  Bosnia  and  Herz^vina 
obtained  autonomy  and  a  Christian  governor; 
but  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  changed  completely  the 
position  of  mose  provinces,  for  Austria  was 
allowed  to  occupy  the  territories  with  her 
troops  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  order 
amoi^  the  insurgents  and  establishinean  equit- 
able administration  of  the  country.  The  occu- 
pation  was,  however,  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
Bosnian  Serbs  under  the  leadership  of  their 
native  general  Hadzi-Loja.  Herzegovina,  d&- 
rivin^  its  name  from  Hertog,  or  DiBce  (*Duke 
of  St.  Sava,*  i.e.,  Stefan  Vuk!?i?,  who  ruled 
the  province  independently  in  1448)  was  oc- 
cupied without  any  serious  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  population.  As  early  as 
1879  the  Austrian  Reichsrat  wished  to  ef- 
fect a  definite  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  but  the  Sublime  Porte  enet^ 
geticaUjjr  and  successfully  defended  its  sov- 
eign  nghts  over  the  provinces  on  the  basis 
of  the  fact  that  such  an  action  does  not 
belong  to  the  competence  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  government  but  to  all  the  powers 
signatory  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Yet  in  wanton 
violation  of  that  trea^  and  upon  the  advice 
of  her  ally,  Germany.  Austrian  sovereignty 
was  formally  announced  on  5  Oct  1908,  which 
act  nearly  led  to  an  anned  conflict  between  the 
dual  monarchy  and  Serbia.  Russia,  which  was 
utterly  tuiprepared  to  intervene,  counselled 
Serbia  to  patience  and  moderation  and  war  was 
avoided,  or  rather  postponed.  The  political  life 
previous  to  the  annexation  consisted  chiefly 
in  the  struggle  for  autonomy  of  the  Orthodox 
and  Moslem  Serbs  against  the  proselytizing 
Austrian  regime.  In  order  to  ^ve  some  satis- 
factioa  to  one  seditious  population,  whose  na- 
tional dream  it  was  for  centuries  either  to  obtain 
an  autonomy  or  to  cfiFect  a  political  union  with 
die  Serbian  kingdoms  of  Serlna  and  Monte- 
negro into  one  homc^nons  state,  Austria 
granted  a  sort  of  chuter  wluch  can  hardly  be 


called  constitution,  for  the  electoral  systcn. 
provided  bv  that  instrumcDt,  is  based  on  a  ^- 
viaon  of  uie  electors  according  to  their  relisp- 
ious  belief,  and  the  ballot  is  pdblic  so  that  it 
is  absolutely  subjected  to  the  influence  and  con- 
trol of  the  Vienna  government.  The  Home 
Diet  (Sabor)  has  a  purely  local  authority  and 
is  not  permitted  to  deal  with  the  matters  bear- 
ing upon  imperial  affairs,  such  as  the  establish- 
ment of  the  military  contingent,  customs  regu* 
lations,  fordgn  affairs  and  commerce,  amend- 
ments of  the  constitution,  etc.,  nor  can  the  bills 
be  (Uscussed  in  the  Sabor  to  which  the  imperial 
government  is  in  no  wise  responsible.  The 
president  of  the  Sabor,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  gov- 
ernment, exercises  practically  absolute  power 
over  the  sessions.  As  an  intermecUary  between 
the  central  government  and  the  Sabor  there  is 
a  Country  Council  (Zemaljsko  Vie£e),  the  depu- 
ties for  which  are  chosen  from  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Sabor.  This  council  acts  as 
an  advisory  board  to  the  Vienna  eovemmenL 
In  the  Council  of  the  Empire  and  the  Imperial 
Parliament  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Austrian  Imperial  Minister  of 
Finance,  who  is,  at  the  same  time.  Minister  of 
Home  AiFairs  for  Bosnia,  and  it  is  in  this  latter 
capacity  alone  that  he  is  responsiUe  to  ibt  sov- 
ereign. Consequentiy  in  smte  of  the  constitu- 
tion the  government  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina has  remained  purely  absolute  in  charac- 
ter, and,  in  certain  respects*  it  is  even  less  rep- 
resentative of  the  pec^e  uaa  before  its  ofl&cial 
introduction. 
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WOISLAV  M.  Perovitch, 
Chief  of  Slavonic  Division,  New  York  Pmhc 
LAhrary. 

BOSPORUS,  or  BOSPHORUS  (that  is, 
•Oxford*),  the  strait,  joining  the  Black  Sea 
with  the  oea  of  Marmora,  and  separating  the 
continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  called  also  the 
Strait  of  Constantmople.  It  is  18  miles  long, 
and  varies  in  width  from  about  ZOOO  feet  in 
the  middle  to  about  ^  miles  at  the  northern 
entrance.  The  depth  is  from  20  to  66  fathoms. 
The  swiftness  of  the  currents,  and  occasional 
fogs,  make  navigation  dangerous.  The  strait 
is  defended  by  a  series  of  strong  forts,  and  by 
agreement  of"^  tbe  European  powers  in  1841, 
confirmed  by  the  Treafy  of  Berlin  in  1S78,  no 
ship  of  war  belon^ng  to  any_  nation  shall  pass 
the  strait  without  the  permission  of  Turkey. 
At  the  northern  end  lies  the  Golden  Horn,  one 
of  the  finest  natural  harbors  in  the  world,  on 
either  side  of  which  Constantinople  is  built 
Over  the  middle  of  the  channel  Darius  con- 
structed a  bridge  of  boats,  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Sc^ians. 

During  the  European  War  and  the  unsuccess- 
ftd  Dardanelles  campaign  (1915-16),  the  gauntlet 
of  the  Bosporus  was  run  ley  Britiw  sulwiarines 
which  attacked  Constantinople.   See  Galupoli. 

The  Cimmerian  Bosporus  was  the  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  _  the  strait  that 
leads  from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  now  the  Strait  of  Kerch  or  Yenikale, 
the  other  Bosporus  being  distinguished  as 
the  Thracian  Bosporus.  There  was  anciently 
a  Greek  kingdom  of  the  name  of  Bosporus, 
so  called  from  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
on  both  sides  of  which  it  was  situated. 
The  capita]  of  this  kingdom  was  Panticapxum 
(represented  by  the  modern  Kertch),  in  the 
Tauric  Chersonese,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Crimea.  This  kingdom  was  founded  about 
480  B.C.  Spartacus  was  among  the  first  kings. 
Under  a  successor,  Satynis,  the  Idnsdom  was 
extended  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  his  son 
Leucon  farther  extended  it  by  the  conquest 
of  Theodosia.  He  improved  the  commerce 
of  the  country  (in  particular  by  the  exporta- 
tion of  com  to  Athens,  also  of  nsh,  fur,  skins, 
bees-wax  and  slaves).  From  him  his  descend- 
ants were  called  Leuconidae.  Leucanor  became 
tributary  to  the  Scythians  290  B.c.,  and  the 
tribute  was  finally  so  oppressive  that  Parisade^ 
die  last  of  the  Leuconidx,  preferred  to  sub- 
mit to  Miihridates,  King  of  Pontus,  who  van- 
qui^d  the  Scythians  under  Sdlnnis  116  S.C., 
and  made  his  son  King  of  Bosporus.  At  the 
death  of  Mithridates  the  Romans  gave  the 
country,  64  a.C(  to  his  second  son,  Phamace^ 
who  was  afterward  murdered.  The  Romans 
placed  diflterent  princes  successively  upon  the 
throne,  who  all  pretended  to  be  descendants  of 
Midiridates.  When  this  family  became  ex- 
tinct, 259  A.a,  the  Sarmatians  took  possession 
of  the  kingdom,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by 
the  Qiersonesians  in  344.  The  Tauric  Cher- 
sonese then  belonged  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 
till  it  was  seized  by  the  Chazars,  and  after- 
ward by  the  Tartars,  under  the  Mongol 
prinon.   Consult  Goryainov.  *Le  B(»irfunc  et 


les  Dardanelles:  £tude  historique  snr  la  ques- 
tion des  ditroits>  (1910) ;  Minns,  E  H., 
<Scythtans  and  Greeks>  (Cambridge  1907) : 
Sallet,  A.  von.  'Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  una 
Numismatik  des  Ciimneiischen  Bosporus' 
(Berlin  1866). 

BOSQUET,    bos-ka,    Pierre  Fransoia, 

French  soldier:  b.  Mont  de  Marsen,  France, 
8  Nov.  1810;  d.  Toulouse.  5  Feb.  1861.  In  1829 
he  entered  the  Polytechnic  School  and  in 
1833  became  a  suh-lieutenant  in  the  artillery. 
In  1835  he  went  vrith  his  regiment  to  Algeria, 
where  he  served  in  20  campaigns,  espedsilly 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  campaign  of 
Kabulia.  By  1848  he  had  risen  to  be  a 
brigadier-general.  In  1854  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon in  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  general  of 
division,  and  enrolled  him  in  the  staff  of  the 
army  of  Marshal  St.  Amaud.  He  was  with 
&e  French  army  in  the  Crimea,  distinguished 
himself  at  Alma  and  Inkerman,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  capture  of  the  MalakofI 
tower  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  where  he 
was  badly  wounded.  In  1856  he  was  made  a 
marshal  of  France  and  a  senator. 

BOSS,  Lewis,  American  astronomer;  b. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  26  Oct.  1846;  d.  5  Oct.  1912 
He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  in 
1870;  astonomer  of  the  Northern  Boundary 
Survey  for  the  detennination  of  the  Une  be- 
tween the  western  part  of  the  United  States 
and  British  America;  and,  since  the  comple- 
tion of  that  woric,  director  of  the  Dudley  Ob- 
servatory, Albany,  N.  Y.  He  was  chief  of  the 
United  States  party  sent  to  Chile  in  18S2  to 
observe  the  transit  of  Venus;  was  State  super- 
intendent of  weights  and  measures  of  New 
York  from  1883  to  1906;  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Academy  of  Science  in 
1889  and  an  honorary  forrign  assodate  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  in  1890.  After 
19(»  he  edited  the  Attronomical  JounuU  and 
in  191 1  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences 
awarded  him  the  Lalande  prize.  He  is  best 
known  for  his  work  upon  star  declinations, 
undertaken  in  connection  with  his  work  on 
the  boundary  survey,  which  is  the  most  cwn- 
plete  investigation  of  the  kind  ever  executed, 
and  for  his  ^Catalogue  of  8,241  Stars'  — 
which  was  a  part  of  the  'Co-operative  Cata- 
logue' prerared  by  leading  astronomers  of 
Europe.  His  other  works  are  '179  Southern 
Stars'  (1898) ;  'Solar  Motion  and  Related 
Researches'  (1901) ;  'Positions  and  Motions 
of  627  Standard  Stars'  (1903);  'Preliminaiy 
General  Catalogue  of  6,188  Stars'  (1910); 
'Catalogue  of  1,059  Standard  SUrs'  (1910). 

BOSS,  Dutch  baas,  master  or  superin- 
tendent, a  master  or  overseer,  a  term  often 
appKed  to  die  superintendent  of  a  gang  of 
workmen.  In  American  p<^tic8,  the  term 
came  into  use  after  the  exposure  of  the  Tweed 
Rin^  to  designate  the  leader  of  a  political  or- 
ganization who  retains  his  power  \jy  unscru- 
pulous methods  and  the  use  of  public  offices 
as  rewards  for  his  supporters. 

In  Gothic  architecture  the  protuberance  in 
a  vaulted  ceiling  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  ends  of  several  ribs,  and  serving  to  bind 
diem  together;  usually  elaborately  carved  and 
ornamented.  The  meaning  has  been  extended 
to  mean  any  knob-like  projecting  carved  or- 
nament resembling  a  vault-rib  keystone. 
In  geology,  see  Bathouth^ 
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BOSSCHAk  bds's*,  lobatUM,  Dutcii 
scientist:  b.  Breda  1631;  d  Delft  1911.  After 
studies  in  DsTentef  and  Leyden,  ke  received 
the  amxitntiiient  of  director  of  the  Delft  Poly- 
tecbmc  School  in  187a  He  was  the  first 
plv^cat  1^  deteonstmted  (in  16BS)  dut 
feuifaifi^  of  Mndtuff  two  tdegnqiUc  Mes- 
sages stttakaneom^  over  the  aaoke  wire,  and 
results  of  his  mvestig^ons  on  the  1^4- 

Sr  of  sound  w«v«8,  the  mednnical  theory  of 
ectrofyns  and  gahwiic  polariaation  were  of 
great  imyortance.  Hsi  writings  were  pub- 
lished as  (Versprode  G«iGkriften>  (3  toIs^ 
Leyden  1902). 

BOSSB,  bds's^  Abraham,  French  en- 
graver and  etcber:  h.  Touts  160S(?)  :  d.  there 
1678l  He  liiwd  most  of  Us  life  in  Fiui^ 
studied  under  Jean  St  Igny  and  Qaude  Mi^ 
laa,  and  was  professor  in  the  Royal  Acadcannr 
of  PaintUig  uiere.  He  prepared  about  800 
plates  rwresentinK  festivals  and  various 
scenes  in  the  life  of  the  people.  He  wrote  also 
*Trait6  des  maniires  de  graver  en  taille  douce 
sur  fairaln  par  lean  forte  et  les  vemis  durs  et 
mols.'  A  catalogue  of  his  worics  was  pub- 
lished far  DnplesMS,  Geoitfes  <  Brussels  !8S9). 
Consult  bis  biograpby  by  Vafabt««K  (Faru 
1892). 

B08SS,  Robert  German  stateamAi:  It. 

QuedKnbuTg  1832;  d.  1901.  He  studied  law  at 
Heidelberg,  Halle  and  Berlin,  held  different 
offices  in  Prussia  and  in  1876  he  entered  the 
Prussian  ministry.  In  October  1889  he  became 
Under-Secretary  of  State  in  the  imperial  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  in  this  capadty 
had  an  important  part  in  framing  tiie  laws 
for  the  insurance  of  worldngmen  and  in  de- 
fending them  in  ibc  Rdchstag.  In  1891  he 
became  secretary  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  was  president  of  me  commission  to 
frame  the  tiew  Ovil  Code.  In  1892  he  again 
entered  the  Prussian  ministry  as  Minister  of 
Education,  He  was  editor  of  the  *Monats- 
schrifte  fflr  dentsche  Beamte' ;  and  he  wrote 
'Kommentar  zum  Invali<fit3ts — und  Alter- 
verndierungsgesetz*  (3d  ed,  18^);  *Eine 
IXenstrnse  nach  dem  Orieht*  C1900};  and 
several  articles  In  sodoloc^cal  ana  UfSai 
periodicals. 

BOSSI,  b6s-s£,  Sarico  Marco,  Italian 
composer;  b.  Salh  1861.  He  was  educated  at 
the  lifilan  Conservatory,  was  organist  in  the 
Como  cathedral  and  instructor  in  otgan-play- 
ing  at  the  Naples  Conservatory.  He  served 
as  director  of  the  Venice  Conservatory,  189S- 
1902  and  in  1902-13  as  director  of  the  Bo- 
logna Uuuc  Lycctun.  He  is  considered  one 
of  tiie  foremost  of  Italy's  ^livins  composers. 
His  musical  compositfons  indudie  an  organ 
concerto,  'II  Cieco,^  an  opera,  and  'Canticum 
Canticonun,*  a  sacred  cantata,  B  reqtnem  and 
some  chamber  music.  He  hars  written  (with 
Tebaldini)  'Method  of  Study  for  the  Mod- 
ern Organ.> 

BOS3I,  Qinaeppt  Cluilo  AttreHo,  Italian 
politician  and  poet;  b.  Turin,  15  Nov.  17S8; 
d.  Paris,  20  Jan.  1823.  When  only  18  years 
old  he  made  a  successful  dibut  as  a  dramatist. 
In  1792  he  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission 
to  Berlin  and  a  feW  months  later  to  Saint 
Peter^bw^  In  1796  Kinfr  Cfcaites  Enaouel 
IV    vpomtfld  hiai  faia  «aCat  war  (Scnonl 


Bonaparte.  He  acted  a  somewhat  consi»cn- 
ous  part  in  the  various  dianges  imposed  upon 
die  Sarfinian  states  by  die  directory  and  the 
consular  government  of  France;  and  finally 
was,  with  Carlo  Giulio  and  Carlo  Botta,  a 
Bosber  of  the  triunmraM  which  governed 
Ptedmoilt  previous  to  its  annexatitm  hi  1802. 
Some  two  years  later  he  altered  the  Frendi 
civil  service  and  was  appointed  prefect  of 
Aia.  In  1810  he  was  made  a  baron  of  the 
empire  and  promoted  to  the  prefecture  of 
Manche,  which  post  he  kept  on  the  first  res- 
toration; but  hlvit^  in  March  1815,  adhered 
to  Napoleon,  he  was  dismissed  on  the  second 
return  of  the  Bonri>ons.  He  wrote  some 
hrrical  poems  and  also  ^L'lndipendenza 
Americana,*  ^La  Olanda  pacificata,'  in  two 
cantos,  and  'Oromasia,'  in  12  cantos,  giving 
a  descriMion  of  the  princqial  .events  in  the 
French  Revolution. 

BOSSI,  Luigi  (Count),  Italian  historian 
and  archacolc^ist :  b.  Milan,  28  Feb.  1758;  d. 
diere,  10  April  1835.  After  studies  in  jurispru- 
dence and  natural  sciences  at  the  University  o£ 
Para  he  became  a  canon  of  Milan  Cathedral. 
When  Napoleon  invaded  Italy  he  was  ai^int- 
ed  agent  of  the  French  government  in  Tunn  and 
after  Sardinia  was  annexed  in  1803,  keeper  of 
the  archives  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  His 
writings  c(»nprise  over  80  worics  on  archae- 
ological, scientific  and  historical  subjects,  in- 
cluding 'Observations  sur  le  vase  que  Ton 
conservait  a  Genes  sous  le  nom  de  Sacro 
Catino*  (1807);  <Storia  della  Spagna'  (8 
vols,  1821)  :  Ustoria  dltalia*  (20  vols..  1819- 
23) ;  'Introduzione  alio  studio  delle  arti  del 
disegno* ;  an  elaborated  edition  in  Italian  of 
Roscoe's  <U£e  of  Leo  X>  (12  vols.  Milan 
1816-17),  a  volume  of  dramas,  besides  con- 
tributions to  periodicals  and  academic  an- 
nuals. 

BOBBUBT,  bos-swH',  Jacques  B£nigne, 

bishop  of  Meaux;  b.  Dijon,  27  Sept.  1627;  d. 
16  April  1704.  While  attending  the  Jesuit 
College  at  Dijon  he  got  possession  of  a  Latin 
Bible,  which  made  an  indelible  impression 
upon  him.  At  the  age  of  15  he  was  sent  to 
Paris,  where  he  entered  the  College  of  Na- 
varre, the  president  of  which,  Nidiolas  Cor- 
net, toc^  pleasure  in  forming  his  mmd  Bos- 
stH^  imder  dw  direction  of  diis  worthy 
teacher,  studied  Greek  and  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures^ read  the  ancient  classics  and  investigated 
the  Cartesian  philosophy.  He  was  made  doc- 
tor of  the  Sorbonne  and  canon  in  Metz  in 
1652.  Here  he  edified  his  hearers  by  his 
preaching  and  example;  was  commissioned  by 
his  bishop  to  refute  the  catechism  of  the 
Protestant  minister  Paul  Ferry  and  did  it  in 
sndi  a  way  that  even  his  antagonists  were 
obUeed  to  respect  faim  (165S).  The  Qneen- 
mouier  (Anne  of  Austria)  was  induced,  by 
this  work,  to  employ  Bossuet  in  die  conver- 
sion of  dw  Protestants  in  die  diocese  of  Uetz. 
MeanttRK  his  fame  as  a  preacher  was  rising. 
The  sermon  which  he  duivered  in  1668,  on 
the  occasion  of  Marshal  Turenne's  joining  the 
Roman  Church,  was  followed  by  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  bishopric  of  Condom  (1669).  In 
ItfO  die  iUng  cliargtti  him  with  the  eduoi- 
tion  of  die  Kiapfab.  In  consequence  of  this 
appointment  be  reyipied  his  bishc^ric  in  1671, 
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because  he  thought  it  inconsistent  with  his 
duty  to  retain  it  during  a  continual  absence 
from  this  diocese.  At  this  time  he  delivered 
his  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  wUdi  established  his  fame  in  this 
class  of  oratory,  in  which  he  stands  supreme. 
His  last  sermon  of  this  kind  (at  the  tomb  of 
the  great  Condi)  is  considered  as  a  master- 
niece.  The  manly  vigor  which  characterized 
his  orations  is  seen  also  in  the  ^Discours  sur 
FHistoire  Universelle,*  designed  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  royal  ;pupil.  The  care  which 
he  todc  of  die  education  of  this  prince — an 
obstinate,  stuind  youth,  who  had  no  intellect 
to  derwm — was  rewarded  in  1680  by  the 
office  of  the  first  almoner  of  the  Dauphin.  In 
1681  he  was  made  bishop  of  Meaux;  in  1697 
he  obtained  the  dignity  ol  a  councillor  of  state 
and  a  year  afterward  that  of  the  first  almoner 
of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy.  His  practice 
and  his  doctrine  were  equalty  severe.  All  his 
lime  was  divided  between  hu  studies  and  the 
execution  of  his  official  duties;  he  seldom 
allowed  himself  any  recreation.  The  learned 
Benedictines  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Saint 
Maur  published  a  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  Bossuet  in  43  volumes  8vo  (Ver- 
sailles 1815-19) ;  the  best  edition  is  that  edited 
by  Lachat  (31  vols.j  1862-66). 

Bossuet  was  unrivaled  as  a  pulpit  orator, 
and  greatly  distingui^ed  for  his  strength  and 
acumen  as  a  controversialist.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  GalHcan  church  in  the  dispute 
between  King  and  Pope,  and  to  his  elotjuence 
was  due  the  adoption  of  the  compromise  of 
1682.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  coti- 
servative  tradition;  the  object  of  his  philo- 
sophical writings  was  to  provide  autnoriQr 
with  a  rational  basis.  Among  the  most  cele- 
brated of  his  works  are  his  ^Oraisons  Fun^ 
bres' ;  ^Histoire  des  Variations  des  ^ises 
Frotestantes,*  in  which  he  contrasts  the  unity 
of  the  Catholic  Chiuxh  with  the  inconsisten- 
cies and  variations  of  Frotestantism ;  'Poli- 
tique tirke  des  propres  Paroles  de  TEcriture 
S^nte.'  He  has  described  his  own  life  at 
length.  For  his  dispute  with  the  archbishop 
of    Cambrai.    F^elon,    see    F£n£lon  and 

guiEnsu.  Consult  I.ear,  'Bossuet  and  his 
antemporaries*  (London  1^4) ;  Currier, 
(Nine  Great  Prea£liers>  (Boston  1912);  Sir 
J.  Stephen  in  <Hone  Sabbatioe*  (London 
1892). 

BOSSUT,  b6s'su',  Charles,  French  mathe- 
matician: b.  Tartaras,  in  the  department  of  the 
Rhone,  11  Aug.  1730;  d.  14  Jan.  1814,  He 
was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  College,  Lyons,  and 
having  met  with  the  'Eloges  of  Fontenelle,* 
was  smitten  with  so  ea^er  a  desire  to  imitate 
the  distinguished  individuals  therein  de- 
scribed, that  he  wrote  to  Fontenelle  himself 
on  the  subject.  That  veteran,  now  90  years 
of  age,  not  only  answered  the  letter,  but  ex- 
pressed sudi  an  interest  in  the  future  progress 
of  his  young  correspondent,  that  Bossut  re- 
paired to  Paris  and  was  introduced  by  Fon- 
tenelle to  Qairaut  and  D'Alembert,  the  latter 
of  whom  he  appears  to  have  particularly  ad- 
mired and  studied  to  imitate.  In  1752  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  to  the 
school  of  M^^res  and  .held  that  office  for  16 
years,  during  wMch  he  gained  several  prizes 
offered  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences.   He  was 


afterward  <1766)  admitted  a  mteber  at  that 
body  and  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  ex- 
aminer of  candidates  for  the  artillery  and  en- 
gineers. At  the  RevtrfntioA  he  was  deprived 
of  an  his  aKK»ntmeiiti  and  afterward  Uvcd 
in  retirement  till  Int  death.  His  most  im- 
portant works  are  a  <Conrse  o£  Mathematics,' 
which  was  Ions  in  repute  as  a  texdicxik;  a 
'Treatise  on  Hydrodynamics' ;  the  'Intro- 
ductory KscouTse  to  Mathemathics,'  and 
various  other  articles  in  the  EnCydopicue ;  and 
a  'History  of  Mathematics.'  He  also  edited 
the  works  of  I^scal. 

BOST,  Paul  Ami  Isaac  David,  Swiss 
ecclesiastical  writer:  b.  Geneva,  10  June  1790- 
d.  La  Forge,  France,  14  Dec.  1874.  He  studied 
theolt^  at  the  University  of  Geneva,  grad- 
uating in  1814.  After  four  mars  spent  as  a 
minister  in  Switierland,  he  began  his  *Mis- 
sionary  Journeys*  under  the  auspices  of  the 
London  Continental  Society,  a  work  he  was 
destined  to  continue  for  ^5  years.  WithdrawilW 
from  the  Geneva  soaety,  he  was  expelled 
from  France  and  entered  upon  a  roving,  pov^ 
erty^stricken  life,  the  difficulties  of  wmdi 
were  increased  by  tbe  burden  of  a  large  fam- 
ily. Expdled  from  France  on  account  of  hb 
views,  he  preached  in  Offenbach,  Frankfort, 
Hanau,  Fnedrichsdorf,  Karlandie  and  other 
places.  He  was  pastor  of  the  free  church  of 
Bourg-Ie-Tpur  in  Geneva  (182S-26),  where 
he  puUished  'Defense  de  ceux  des  fideles  de 
(jeneve  qui  se  sont  constituis  en  Mises  inde- 
pcndantes*  CL^)<  slander 
and  fined  500  francs.  He  resigned  his  pas- 
torate and  founded  a  new  congr^tion  at 
Carouge  which  he  discontinued  aiter  two 
years  to  establish  L'Esperance,  a  religio- 
political  marine  (1838).  Two  years  later 
be  was  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  of 
Geneva  without  retracting  any  pf  his  views  and 
he  became  successively  pastor  at  Asni^res 
and  Bourges  (France)  and  dbafilain  of  the 

Erison  of  the  Maison  (>ntrale  at  Melun.  This 
e  resigned  in  1848,  after  which  he  was  in 
Geneva,  Nimes,  Neuchatel,  Jersqr  and  Paris, 
coming  finally  to  La  Force.  In  aadition  to  bis 
reputation  as  a  hymn^  writer,  Bost  has^  to  his 
credit  works  of  considerable  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  reli^ons  movement  of  which 
he  forms  an  integral  part.  These  include 
'Genive  religieuse*  ((3eneva  1819);  'Histoire 
des  Frdres  moraves*  (2  vols.,  1831,  I-ondon 
1834) ;  'Sur  la  primauti  de  Pierre  et  son 
Episcopat>  (1832);  'Histoire  g^iral  de  Kub- 
lissement  du  Christianism'  (4  vols.,  1838;  a 
translation  and  revision  of  Blutnhardt's  great 
woric) ;  'Les  orophites  protestants^  (Melun 
1847) ;  and  'Memoires  pouvant  servir  a  ITiis- 
toire  de  rfcveil  religieux>  (Paris  1854-55). 

BOSTANJI,  a  class  of  men  in  Turkey, 
nutnbering  about  600,  originally  the  Sultans 
gardeners,  hut  now  also  employed  in  several 
ways  about  his  itersonj  as  mounting  guard  at 
the  seraglio,  rowing  his  barge,  etc.,  and  like- 
wise in  attending  the  officers  of  the  royal  house- 
hold. "ITieir  chief  is  called  Bostanji  Bastri, 
holds  the  rank  of  pasha  and  is  chief  of  the 
police  of  the  capital  and  governor  of  the  Sul- 
tan's residences.   They  perform  military,  duty. 

BOSTON,  England,  a  municipal  and  par- 
liamentary b(woug£  and  port  of  Linoolnsnire, 
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situated  on  the  riv«r  Witham,  about  fi-re  milas 
from  the  sea,  30  southeast  from  Linccdn.  It 
deriTcd  its  name  (a  corruption  of  Botolph's 
town)  from  Saint  Botolidt,  who  founded  a  mon- 
astery here  about  the  year  650:  Its  chief  inters 
est  for  Americans  lies  m  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  Eni^sh  home  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
settlers  of  Boston;  Mass.  The  port  had  for- 
merly a  flourishing  trade,  but  owing  to  various 
causes,  and  especially  die  fact  that  in  dry  sea- 
sons uie  river  became  choked  up  with  sand 
brought  in  by  the  tides  this  trade  greatly  de- 
clined. In  1881  a  new  channel  was  constructed 
so  as  to  bring  the  town  wtihin  three  miles  of 
the  sea  by  navigable  water;  and  a  new  dock 
of  seven  acres  area,  capable  of  admitting  ves- 
sels of  3,500  tons  at  the  hig^st  tides,  was 
opened  three  years  later.  Boston  contains  some 
fine  buildings,  notably  the  pari^  church  of 
Saint  Botolph,  the  Cotton  chapel  and  various 
other  places  of  worship,  a  grammar  school  dat- 
ing from  1554,  the  Athenjeum,  the  Guildhall 
and  tfae  Assembly  rooms,  under  which  are  ar- 
ranged the  btttter^narket^  potdtry-maricet  and 
the  pofitt-statitm.  Saint  Botolph's  Church  is  a 
very  large  and  handsome  Goduc  stmcture,  with 
a  tower.  loKnra  as  Boston  Stomp,  282  feet  hifdi. 
containing  a  carillon  of  36  bells  cast  at  Louvaln. 
In  the  afn>er  part  of  the  tower,  octagonal  in 
shape,  li^ts  used  to  be  suspended  for  the  giud- 
ancc  of  mariners  at  sea  and  travelers  crossing 
the  f  ois  by  ni^^t  The  town  is  now  well  st^ 
l^d  with  water  braag^t  frotn  a  reiervt^r  dis- 
tant about  14  miles.  The  leadii^  industries 
comprise  iron  and  brass  foondrKS)  the  manu- 
facture of  farm  knpleaient^  sails,  ropes  and 
bricks,  and  tanning,  brewmg  and  malting. 
Fishing  also  gives  occupation .  to  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  there  is  steam  cmn- 
munication  with  Hull  and  London.  Pop. 
(1911)  16^673.  The  borough  returns  one  mem- 
ber to  ParHameat. 

BOSTON,  Mass.,  the  canhal  of  the  State 
and,  according  to  die  Uiuted  States  census  of 
1910,  fifth  city  in  populatiati  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  situated  on  the  western  shore  of 
Massachusetts  Bay. 

History. —  The  settlement  from  whidi  it 
has  grown  was  made  in  1630  by  members  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  bearing  with 
them  the  charter  granted  to  this  organization 
by  Charles  I.  The  leader  of  die  first  expe^on 
of  settlers  who  landed  at  Chatiestown,  17  June 
1630,  was  Gov.  Jchn  Winthrop,  a  Pnritan 
gentleman.  In  his  fleet  came  others  of  like 
condition.  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Isaac  John- 
son and  his  wife,  the  Lady  Arbella,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  together  with  a  com- 
pany of  sturdy  Puritans,  chiefly  from  Lincoln- 
shire. They  landed  700  or  800  strong,  a  num- 
ber soon  increased  to  1,000  and  (hen  to  2,000  by 
later  arrivals  —  the  most  considerable  settle- 
ment on  the  American  coast.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  summer,  a  season  of  hardship,  they  moved 
across  the  Charles  River  to  the  promontory  of 
Shawfflut  —  an  Indian  word  translated  'living 
fountains.*  This  headland,  with  ample  water- 
supply,  was  called  by  the  English  settlers  Tri- 
mountaln.  from  the  three-peaked  hill,  now 
Beacon  HUl.  which  formed  its  highest  emi- 
nence. On  17  Sept.  1630  it  was  voted  to 
diange  its  name  to  Boston,  after  the  Lincoln- 
shire town  from  whidi  some  of  the  (Mef 


settlers  had  come.  The  original  settler  of  the 
land,  the  Rev.  William  Blackstone  (q.v.).  a 
scholar  who  had  left  England  to. avoid  the 
*lord-bislK^3,'^  sold  the  newctmiers  his  land  and 
moved  on  to  Rhode  Island,  in  order  to  escape 
the  'lord-brediren.* 

From  the  first  the  power  of  the  Puritan 
clergy  was  important.  Church  and  State  were 
practically  one.  Trained  in  the  English  univer- 
sities, the  ministers  set  a  true  value  upon  edu- 
cation. A  free  public  school  was  established 
in  1633,  and  in  1636  the  General  Court  pro- 
vided for  the  beginnings  of  Harvard  College. 
The  government  of  both  town  and  colony  was 
purely  democratic,  having  for  its  unit  the  town- 
meeting,  which  in  Boston  itself  maintained  its 
sway,  with  the  single  interruption  of  British 
militaty  rule  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
until  the  town  became  a  city  in  1822.  Besides 
the  training  in  self-government  thus  acquired, 
Boston  had  the  advantage  of  virtual  independ- 
ence through  its  early  years.  At  first  the  Crown 
was  fully  occupied  with  its  own  problems  in 
England ;  and  when  Cromwell  came  into  power, 
so  strongly  Puritan  a  settlement  was  naturally 
left  much  to  its  own  devices.  Thus  the  charter 
of  the  Bay  Company  and  the  liberties  enjOTed 
under  it  became  very  dear  to  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton. When  Charles  II  came  to  the  throne  there 
were  gnve  fears  that  these  liberties  would 
be  seriously  curtailed.  In  1664  four  royal  com- 
missioners came  from  England  to  adjust  diffi- 
culties in  several  colonies.  Their  mission  to 
Boston  was  a  failure,  and  for  some  years  to 
come  the  town  was  secure  tuder  its  ori^al 
system  of  government. 

Under  James  II  came  the  dreaded  change. 
Complaints  of  the_  Boston  spirit  of  independ- 
ence and  religious  intolerance  were  borne  more 
frequently  to  the  E[u;lish  court,  and  before  the 
death  of  Charles  11  the  Court  of  Chancery 
voted  the  Massachusetts  Bay  charter  vacated. 
In  the  summer  o£  1686  the  original  government 
of  the  colony  came  to  an  end.  Before  the  close 
of  this  year,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  the  new  gov- 
ernor appointed  by  the  king,  the  first  dbief 
magistrate  in  Massachusetts  not  chosen  by  pop* 
ular  election,  arrived  in  Boston.  Probably  no- 
bo<^  in  his  pectdiar  place  could  have  satisfied 
die  people  at  this  time.  Within  less  than  thru 
years  from  his  arrival  a  bloodless  revc^tion  in 
Boston,  a  well-organized  uprising  of  the  people, 
removed  him  from  oflicc.  Early  in  1690  he 
was  sent  bat^  to  England,  where  Increase 
Mather,  the  leading  minister  of  Boston,  had 
already  been  for  nearly  two  years,  trying  to 
have  the  old  charter  restoret^  or  to  get  the 
best  possible  substitute  for  it.  This  he  suc- 
ceeded in  doing,  after  the  aoxssion  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  had  the  further  satisfaction  of 
choosing  the  first  governor  under  the  new 
instrument  making  Massachusetts  a  royal  prov- 
ince. With  this  governor,  Sir  William  Phipps, 
Mather  returned  to  Boston  in  die  spring  of 
1692: 

By  this  time  Boston  had  grown  to  import- 
ance as  the  leading  seaport,  and  in  many 
respects  the  foremost  town  of  America.  Before 
the  end  of  the  17th  century  its  popiflation  was 
aDoroxtmately  7,000.  In  another  half  century 
this  number  was  more  than  doubled.  A  good 
idea  of  certain  aspects  of  the  town  in  this 
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period  is  given  by  an  En^shmaii,  Daniel  Neal, 
who  wrote  in  1719: 

"Hw  bur  of  BcMtoD  ii  apujom  aaouch  to  conttin  in 
•  nuuuicr  toe  navy  of  Bnglrad.  Tb»  muta  of  ihi^  hen, 
and  at  proper  aeaions  al  tbe  year,  make  a  Idod  of  wood 
of  trees  like  that  we  see  upon  the  river  of  Thames  abotit 
Wapping  and  Limebouse.  which  may  caaily  be  inuwined 
when  we  comider  that  by  compuUtioo  given  into  the  col- 
lectors of  his  Majesty's  customa  to  the  governoi  tipon  the 
building  of  the  ligbthouae.  it  appeared  tiiat  there  was  24.000 
ton  of  shipping  cleared  anntully. 

"At  the  bbttom  of  the  bay  is  a  noble  1^  or  2^ 
foot  tong,  with  a  row  of  warehouses  on  the  north  side  for 
the  use  (tf  merchants.  The  pier  nms  to  far  into  the  bay 
that  ships  of  tbe  greatest  bnrtben  siay  unlade  witbont  the 
help  of  boats  or  Ughteis.  Prom  tbe  head  irf  the  oiar  you 
go  up  tbe  cmef  street  of  the  town  [now  State  Street),  at  tlM 
upper  end  of  which  is  the  town  bouse  or  Knrhai^.  a  fbie 
piece  of  buildiis.  containing  beaidea  the  walk  for  the 
merchants,  the  Council-Cluunber.  the  House  of  Conunons. 
and  another  spacious  room  tor  the  seanons  of  the  courts 
ct  justice.  Hm  Bwihange  is  surrounded  by  bookaeOers' 
shops  which  have  a  good  trade.  There  are  five  printng 
pcesses  in  Boston,  wfaidi  are  generally  ftdl  <^  work,  by  which 
It  appears  that  hmnanity  and  the  Imowlolb^  of  letters 
floun&  more  here  than  in  all  tbe  other  Bn^liu  Pfautatimis 

Kt  together;  for  in  the  city  of  New  York  there  is  but  one 
akseSer's  shop,  and  in  the  Plantations  of  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, Carolina,  Barbadoes,  and  the  Islands,  none  at  all." 

As  in  the  17th  so  in  the  18th  century,  the 
clergy  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  loomed  lar^e 
upon  the  local  horizon.  The  prominence  m 
Boston  records  of  what  is  known  as  the  *Mather 
dynasty" — of  which  Increase  and  his  sop.  Cot- 
ton Mather^  were  the  chief  figures  —  bears  wit- 
ness to  this  condition.  The  younger  of  these 
Puritan  priests  is  remembered  largely  for  his 
connection  with  the  witchcraft  delusion,  which 
had  its  worst  effects  in  Salem,  but  in  tem- 
poral matters  and  humanitarian  work  he  im- 

gressed  himself  no  less  forcibly  on  the  life  of 
is  time.  Of  the  devout  laity,  educated  at  Har- 
vard College,  giving  themselves  to  public  serv- 
ice, living  private  lives  of  dignity  and  pie^, 
Samuel  Sewall,  whose  diaiy  preserves  the  true 
flavor  of  ancient  Boston^  stands  as  an  admir- 
able type.  In  contrast  with  the  background  of 
lives  like  his,  the  society  of  which  royal  gov- 
ernors were  the  central  figures  presents  a  less 
austere  picture.  About  the  governors,  estab- 
lished from  1716  onward  in  a  sort  of  vice-regal 
state  in  the  Province  House,  gathered  tbe  more 
worldly  element  of  tfic  place — prosperous  mer- 
chants, officials  of  the  Crown,  members  of  die 
King's  Chapel  congregation  and  the  two  other 
An^ican  churches  established  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century.  Under  the  province  charter 
religious  liberty  was  increasing,  and  churches 
of  various  denominations  —  including  even  the 
Quakers,  whose  first  representatives  in  Boston 
were  hanged  on  the  Common  —  had  come  into 
being.  Meanwhile  the  constant  friction  between 
the  ^vemors  and  the  Gmeral  Court,  always 
meetuiR  in  Boston,  kept  the  spirit  of  political  in- 
depentfenn  wide  awake.  A  fruitftu  source  of 
trouble  was  the  annual  grant  voted  by  die  court 
to  die  governor.  A  salary  the  people  steadily 
refused  to  pay  to  an  official  not  of  their  own 
choice;  and  the  amotut  of  the  ^rant  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  personal  popularity  of  the  chief 
nu^trate.  Throti^  all  these  years,  moreover, 
the  town-meeting  was  educating  the  people  in 
seU-nile,  so  that  when  the  time  was  ripe  for 
active  opposition  from  American  colomsts  to 
the  colomal  government  of  Eni^and,  the  anea 
of  Boston  were  ready  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  the  struE^le. 

In  1761  ,  James  Otis,  advocate-general  of  the 
province,  resigned  his  position  naatr  the  Croira 


in  order  to  contest  tbe  Writs  oi  Assistance, 
which  permitted  customs  officials  to  enter  aqy 
house,  search  for  «muggled  goods,  and  on  sus- 
picion seize  what  thcgr  miglit  find.  The  aign- 
ment  against  these  writs  was  the  6rst  of  maiqr 
conspicuous  acts  of  resistance  to  royal  author- 
ity. In  1765  the  Stamp  Act.  taxing  many 
articles  of  daily  use  in  tbe  oolonies,  was  passed 
Diy  Parliament  Ita  principle  was  bitterly  re- 
sented in  Boston,  where  riotous  outbreaks  soon 
took  ^e.  A  mob  con^fately  destroyed  the 
house  of  Thomas  HutcUason,  cUiel  justice  of 
the  province^  and  was  properly  deaounced  by 
respectable  citixens.  In  the  next  year  the  re- 
peal of  the  act  was  joyfully  celebrated  by  all 
classes.  In  1770  occurred  the  ^Boston  Massa- 
cre" (q.v.),  the  result  of  friction  between  the 
inhaUtants  and  the  British  troops  stationed  in 
the  town.  In  the  use  of  *a  word  which  his- 
torians apply  to  such  events  at  Cawi^ore  or  the 
Sicilian  Vespers*  —  the  word  'massacre*  to  de- 
scribe *the  careless  shooting  of  half  a  dozen 
townsmen*— John  Fiske  finds  *all  the  mildbcK 
ol  New  Eiwland  civilization  brought  most 
strikingly  betore  us.*  The  town-meeting  was 
even  more  typical  of  this  civilization,  and  from 
its  training  Aanmel  Adams,  at  about  this  time; 
stepped  into  virtual  leadership  of  the  revoiu- 
tionaiy  cause  in  Boston.  The  Coaoiittee  o£ 
Correspoadence  was  fomed  upon  his  motion, 
and  out  of  it  grew  by  d^ces  the  union  not 
only  of  towns,  bwt  of  colonies,  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  throne.  On  16  Dec.  1773,  occurred 
the  *Tea  Party,*  a  cleverly  planned  aad  exe- 
cuted plot  for  throwing  into  Boston  harbor,  by 
men  disguised  as  Mohawk  Indians,  tbe  cargoes 
of  three  vessds  bearing  tea  upon  which  the 
neople  oi  Boston  would  not  pa/  the  hated  tax. 
Paniaawiit  retaliated  by  passing  tbe  Boston 
Port  BilL  vrbidh  dostd  the  harbor  and  brouj^ 
the  duct  industry  of  tbe  town,  its  maritime 
trade,  to  a  standstill.  A  military  governor. 
General  Gage;  took  the  place  of  Hutchinson, 
who  had  been  actituj^  as  tbe  chief  civil  magis- 
trate, and  open  hostinties  were  at  hand 

^e  events  of  19  April  1775  — tb«  warning 
ride  of  Paul  Revere,  the  escape  of  jobn  Han- 
cock and  Samuel  Adam^  the  rafats  at  Ccmcord, 
Lexington  and  along  the  road  between  the  two 
towns  —  are  the  cooimonplaces  of  American 
history.  They  belong  to  Boston  in  so  far  as  the 
Boston  revolutionary  leaders  were  concerned  in 
them,  and  as  the  British  troops  set  forth  from 
the  town  ^nd  returned  to  it  defeated.  The  bat- 
tle of  Busker  Hill  in  Charlestown,  17  June  1775. 
bears  much  the  same  relation  to  Botton  history. 
On  3  July  Washington  arrived  in  Cambridge 
and  toc^  command  ol  the  American  army, 
which  from  that  time  until  the  following  Maroi 
kept  the  British  closely  within  the  lines  of  the 
siege  of  Boston.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
permitted  early  to  depart.  Those  who  remained 
suffered  hardships  and  privations  besides  wit- 
nessing the  destruction  of  much  American  pr<^ 
erty,  and  such  scenes  of  destruction  as  the  use 
of  die  Old  South  meeting-house  as  a  ridiitt- 
school.  On  the  night  of  4  Mardi  1776  Wash- 
ington made  his  memorable  seiztve  of  Dorches- 
ter Heights  {now  South  Bostim),  and  on  the 
I7di  How  with  all  his  army  and  a  large  toV- 
lowing  of  American  Tories  sailed  for  Halifax. 
Thereupon  Washington  entered  the  cit^,  and 
even  bafore  die  signing  of  the  Declaratiott  of 
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Independence  Boston  ceased  to  be  a  scene  of 
active  warfare  in  the  long  conflict  Yet  John 
Adams,  Hancock  and  other  Boston  men  bore 
an  important  part  in  the  counsels  of  the  yonng 
nation,  in  whose  army  and  navy  the  town  was 
fulhr  represented. 

The  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  sic^ 
was  slow.  To  take  the  place  of  the  departed 
Tories,  and  to  occupy  tiieir  spacious  houses, 
there  was  in  the  remaining  years  of  the  iSth 
century  a  gradual  immigration  from  the  neigh- 
boring country  (where  Tories  were  few)  of 
famihes  possessing  wealth,  energy  and  qualities 
of  leadership.  X-ocal  government  by  town-meet- 
ing was  resumed.  In  1780  a  State  government 
for  Massachusetts  was  lormed,  and  John  Han- 
cock was  chosen  the  first  governor.  In  the  gen- 
eral readjustment  maritime  aCEairs  took  their 
previous  place  of  importance.  Cut  of!  by  Brit- 
ish legislation  from  the  West  India  trade,  the 
Boston  merchants  looked  farther  abroad.  The 
prospects  of  the  fur  trade  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  America  became  known  through  Cap- 
tain Cook's  journals,  published  in  1784.  In  1787 
two  small  vessels,  the  Columbia  and  the  Wash- 
ington  sailed  from  Boston  to  attempt  this  trade. 
Before  her  return  in  1790  the  Columbia  had  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe  —  the  first  of  American 
vessels  to  accomplish  this  feat.  The  furs  col- 
lected in  the  Northwest  had  been  sold  in  China, 
and  the  example  thus  set  led  the  way  to  an 
important  trade  with  the  East  in  wlych  Boston 
long  maintained  the  American  supremacy.  In 
suck  a  seaport  as  Boston,  Jefferson's  ^nbargo 
and  Ae  War  of  1812  were  naturally  unpopular. 
The  Federalist  party,  moreover,  had  much  of 
its  best  strengm  in  Boston.  The  powerful 
mercantile  class  saw  its  best  interests  in  a 
strongly  centralized  government  and  conditions 
of  general  stability.  The  oiunions  of  this  class 
colored  the  influential  feeling  of  the  community 
to  an  extent  which  laid  Boston  open  to  charges 
of  something  very  near  disloyalty  to  the  na- 
tional government.  The  crippling  of  com- 
merce, however,  had  the  good  effect  of  turning 
capital  and  energy  toward  manufacturing.  In 
1814  Francis  C.  Lowell,  of  Boston,  made  the 
first  American  use  of  the  power-loom  in  his 
mill  at  Waltham  at  almost  tne  same  time  with 
its  introduction  into  England.  The  growth  of 
the  great  cotton  industry  at  Lowell  followed 
rapidly  upon  ^is  invention.  With  the  spread 
of  manufactures  Boston  itself  was  growing.  In 
1820  its  population  was  over  43,000.  The  old 
form  of  town  government  had  become  un- 
wieldly.  For  some  years  efforts  had  been  mak- 
ing toward  the  adoption  of  a  city  charter.  In 
1822  this  was  finally  achieved. 

From  the  time  of  this  change  in  local  gov- 
ernment to  the  present,  the  outward  growth  of 
die  chy,  as  figures  can  speak  for  it,  has  been 
unbroken.  In  matters  not  computed  in  this 
way,  the  development  has  been  in  several  im- 
portant respects  unique.  With  Boston,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Unitarian  movement  in  America  is 
especially  associated.  Before  the  town  became 
a  city  there  were  divisions  among  the  clergy  of 
Congregationalism  —  practically  the  established 
order  in  New  England — on  various  doctrinal 
points,  notabty  that  of  the  TriniW.  Under  the 
leadership  of  William  EHery  Channing  the 
^liberal*  clerg;^  and  most  of  the  older  and  more 
influential  religious  societies  turned  from  Cal- 
vinism to  tbe  oew  theology.  Especially  between 


1820  and  1830,  an  acute  controversy  took  place. 
Between  1840  and  1850  the  Unitarian  body  it- 
self was  disturbed  by  differences  between  the 
more  conservative  element  and  the  radicals,  of 
whom  Theodore  Parker  was  a  type.  The  result 
of  the  successive  controversies  has  been  a  lib- 
eralizing of  religious  beliefs  not  only  in  what 
came  to  be  Unitarian  Boston,  but  in  the  mai^ 
Protestant  bodies  which  now  acknowledge  an 
important  debt  to  Unitarianism.  Another  far- 
reaching  movement  which  had  its  headquarters 
in -Boston  was  that  of  anti-slavery.  Here  in 
1831  William  Lloyd  Garrison  established  his 
journal,  the  Liberator.  A  year  later  the  first 
anti-sUvery  society  in  Amenca  was  established 
in  Boston.  The  Station  of  die  Abolitionists 
was  for  a  long  time  opposed  to  the  conservative 
class,  which  resorted  even  to  mob  violence  in 
the  hope  of  suppressing  the  reformers.  But  to 
Garrison  and  his  associates  it  was  due,  as  Mr, 
J.  F.  Rhodes  has  said,  "that  slavery  became  a 
topic  of  discussion  at  every  northern  fireside." 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  the  cause  of 
the  Union,  perhaps  even  more  than  that  of  ab- 
olition, enlisted  the  enthusiastic  support  of  .the 
Boston  community;  yet,  as  if  in  fiUfihnent  of 
the  work  which  C^rrison  began,  it  was  from 
Boston  that  Governor  Andrew  sent  forth  the 
first  regiment  of  colored  troops  raised  in  the 
NordL 

With  Boston  and  its  immediate  vicinity, 
moreover,  are  associated  the  names  which  staud 
for  the  most  imix>rtant  contribution  of  the  19di 
century  to  American  literature.  Prescott,  Tick- 
nor,  Bancroft  Motley  and  Parkman ;  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Holmes  and 
Whittier,— these  and  their  associates,  bound 
toother  with  many  ties  of  sympathy  and  friend- 
ship, constituted  a  grou^  of^  writers  which  gave 
the  place  a  unique  distinction  in  letters.  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  founded  in  1857,  became  the 
vehicle  for  much  of  their  most  characteristic 
utterances.  The  influences  of  Transcendental- 
ism (largely  a  local  movement,  culminating  in 
the  forties),  of  anti-slavery  feeling,  of  creative 
expression,  combined  to  give  to  this  utterance 
as  a  whole  something  of  the  distinction  which 
the  individual  writers  won  each  for  himself. 

During  the  19th  century  two  important 
changes  in  the^  Boston  landscape  affected  the 
future  of  the  city^  in  the  re^ons  both  of  resi- 
dence and  of  busmess.  The  first  of  diese  wa's 
l3b»  fining  in  of  the  Back  Bay,  an  arm  of  the 
Charles  River  which  spread  between  die  Com- 
mon and  the  hills  of  Brookline,  running  south 
and  east  as  far  as  the  Neck  or  narrow  strip  of 
land  connecting  Boston  and  Roxbury.  From 
the  early  years  of  the  century  changes  in  the 
shore  line  of  Boston  had  been  wrou^t  by  cut- 
ting down  the  principal  hills  and  filling  out  the 
irregularities  of  the  harbor  front.  The  first 
step  in  the  series  of  events  which  led  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Back  Bay  from  water  into 
land  was  the  granting  of  a  charter  in  _  1814 
to  the  Roxbury  Mill  Corporation,  permitting 
the  building  of  dams  across  the  Back  Bay  and 
confining  its  water  for  mill  purposes.  To  these 
rights  the  Boston  Water  Power  Company  suc- 
ceeded in  1832.  _  At  about  the  same  time  the 
Boston  &  Providence  and  Boston  &  Worces- 
ter railroads  Invaded  the  Back  Bay  with  their 
bridges.  Moreover  the  waters  became  unsani- 
tary through  lack  of  drainage,  and  to  solve  the 
problem,  l^enic  and  legal,  a  State  commUsion 
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was  appointed  and  made  a  full  report  in  1852. 
Its  recommendations  to  create  the  whole  tract 
of  land  now  known  as  the  Back  Bay  did  not  at 
once  satisfy  the  various  conflicting  interests, 
but  in  1858  the  actual  work  of  filling  up  the 
waters  was  begun.  The  result  was  a  large  en- 
richment of  the  State  treasury,  and  the  addition 
to  the  city  of  the  whole  distnct  occupied  by  the 
residences,  clubs,  churches,  hotels  and  other 
institutions  connected  with  the  most  prosperous 
life  of  the  city.  The  original  peninsula  of  Bos- 
ton contained  783  acres.  Through  its  encroach- 
ments upon  water,  largely  in  the  Back  Bay,  it 
has  grown  to  \JSp  acres.  With  the  accessions 
of  outlying  districts,  the  total  area  of  die  dty 
is  now  29,158  acres. 

The  second  great  change  in  the  outward  as- 
pect of  Boston  resulted  from  the  great  fire  of 
9  and  10  Nov.  1872.  From  the  beginning  of  its 
history  Boston  had  been  afflicted  by  serious 
fires.  This  greatest  of  them  all  destroyed  776 
buildings,  all  but  67  of  which  were  of  brick  and 
stone.  It  devastated  Summer  street  (both 
sides),  Washington  street  from  Summer  to 
Milk,  Milk  street  to  the  post  office,  Devonshire 
street  Water  (both  sides).  Congress,  Lindal! 
and  Oliver  streets  to  the  harbor.  From  tfie 
comer  of  Washington  and  Franklin  streets  the 
shipping-  at  the  wbarves  was  in  clear  view. 
Nearly  2,000,000  feet  of  land  were  burned  over. 
The  total  loss  was  estimated  at  more  than 
$75/X)0^ooo.  Yet  by  private  enterprise  and  State 
aid  the  recovery  was  immediate.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  widen,  and  straighten  streets  in  the 
business  district  was  seized.  Statelier  buildings 
rose  in  the  place  of  those  destroyed,  and  a  new 
business  region,  corresponding  to  the  new  dis- 
trict of  residences,  was  created. 

The  Metropolitan  District— He  who 
would  understand  modem  Boston  must  <^5- 
tinguish  the  city  proper  from  the  metropolitan 
district  of  which  it  .  is  the  centre.  Where  the 
Cliarles,  Mystic  and  Chelsea  rivers  meet  and 
flow  into  Boston  Harbor,  nature,  materially 
aided  by  man,  has  formed  three  converging 
points  of  land.  The  northeastem,  practicaljy 
an  island,  is  occupied  by  East  Boston the  tip 
of  the  westem  is  the  (Tharlestown  district ;  and 
the  southern,  out  of  which  rises  Beacon  Hill^  is 
the  real  heart,  the  business  and  administrative 
centre  of  Boston.  South  and  west  of  this  cen- 
tre lie  the  South  Boston,  Roxbury  and  Doi^ 
Chester  districts.  Inland  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Charles,  and  cut  off  from  Boston  by 
Cambridge  on  one  side  and  the  town  of  Brook- 
line  on  the  other,  lies  the  Brighton  district 
These  districts  form  the  present  city,  a_  com- 
munity whose  population  m  1915,  according  to 
the  decennial  State  census,  was  745,439,  and 
whose  total  land  area  is  29,158  acres. 

But  this  cit^  both  in  area  and  in  population, 
is  only  part  of  the  New  England  metropolis. 
The  cities  of  Somerville  and  Cambridge  reach 
almost  to  the  centre  of  Boston ;  the  independent 
town  of  Brooklinc  is  almost  wholly  within  the 
dty.  The  State  enumeration  made  in  1915  put 
the  population  of  the  cities  and  towns  lying 
within  10  mites  of  Boston  at  942,480,  giving  the 
metropolitan  district,  as  defined  in  the  Federal 
census  of  1910.  a  population  of  1.687,919.  In- 
deed, the  State's  centre  of  population  lies  wi^- 
in  the  metropolitan  ^strict. 

Local  Travels  In  this  ^tuation  Boston 
faces  a  problon  of  the  first  order.  Ferries,  au- 


tomobiles, steam  and  electric  railways  bring 
daily  into  the  city  thousands  of  these  people. 
This  fact  can  be  eadly  illustrated.  In  the  year 
ending  30  June  1914  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach 
&  Lynn  Railroad,  a  narrow  gauge  suburinn 
railroad,  carried  13,817,292  passengers  into  and 
out  of  the  city,  or  practically  7^00,000  eadi 
way,  which  equals  more  than  20,000  for  eadi 
working  day.  In  the  same  ^ear  the  three  lead- 
ing  railroads  entering  the  city  carried  over  60,- 
000,000  passengers  into  and  out  of  the  dty,  most 
of  this  business  consisting  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  "commuters,"  who  come  to  the  city  each 
day.  The  Boston  Elevated  systeni  carried  an 
even  larger  number  into  the  dties  and  towns 
of  the  metropolitan  district  These  people  from 
the  suburbs  come  to  work  and  to  play.  The 
city  must  provide  transportation  for  them;  it 
must  clean  its  streets  and  regulate  traffic  for 
thdr  convenience;  it  must  give  them  police  pro- 
tection; it  must  educate  many  of  them;  it  must 
be  ready  to  serve  their  every  want  as  if  they 
were  dtizens.  Ample  evidences  of  these  facts 
may  be  found  in  school,  hospital  and  police 
records.  Over  one-third  of  the  persons  ar- 
rested annually  in  Boston  do  not  have  their 
residences  in  the  dty. 

On  the  other  hand,  thi?  condition  has  its 
compensations  for  the  city.  The  commerce 
and  industiy  of  the  dty  are  thereby  greatly  in- 
creased. This,  in  turn,  has  its  effect  on  prop- 
erty values.  The  assessed  valuation  oi  real 
estate  in  Boston  in  1914  was  $1,237,473,100,  of 
personalty,  ^12,573,509,  total  over  a  billion  and 
a  half.  This  equals  a  per  capita  assessed  val- 
uation of  $2,061.84,  which  exceeds  New  York's 
per  ca^ta  ^wuation  by  almost  $300  and  evciy 
other  d^  in  the  country  by  over  $600. 

Popidatioii. —  The  peculation  of  the  d^ 
proper  has  grown  steadier  ^nce  1790.  Immi- 
gration and  the  annexation  of  other  towns 
have  probably  been  the  most  important  fac- 
tors m  this  growth.  In  1790  Boston  had 
18,320  people;  in  1810,  33,787;  in  1830,  61,392; 
in  1850,  136381;  in  1870.  250.526;  in  I890L 
448,477;  in  19ia  670,585;  and  in  1915  (State 
census)  745,4^.  Immigration  has  been 
largely  from  Ireland.  Following  the  famine 
in  Ireland  in  the  40"$,  a  ocMisiderable  stream 
of  Irish  immigration  set  in  toward  the  United 
States,  and  much  of  it  found  its  way  to  Bos- 
ton. In  1846,  when  the  dty  is  said  to  have 
bad  about  120,000  people,  there  were  already 
about  24,000  Irish  among  Ibe  population. 
This  stream  of  incomers  continued  through 
the  century,  until  the  home  of  the  Puritan 
and  the  birthplace  of  Unitarianism  has  come 
to  be  dominated  politically  by  the  Irish^Ameri- 
cans.  In  1910  there  were  in  BostMi  over 
150,000  persons  of  Irish  tdrUi  or  Irish  parent- 
age. To  be  sure,  other  nations  have  also  con- 
tributed to  Boston's  foreign  population,  espe- 
dally  in  recent  years.  In  1910,  69,000  of  its 
people  were  of  Canadian  birth  or  parentage, 
less  than  5,000  of  these  being  French-Cana- 
dian; 19,000  were  of  English  birth  or  parent- 
age; 19,000  German;  49,000  Italian;  and  63,- 
000  Russian,  mainly  Jewish.  In  adtftipn 
there  were  thousands  of  persons  in  the  ^dty 
one  of  whose  parents  was  of  fordgn  birth. 
All  told,  less  than  25  per  cent  of  tlie  people 
of  Boston  in  1910  were  native  bom  of  native 
parentage  and  many  of  these^'COuM  claim  but 
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a  single  generatioti  of  American  parectage 
behind  them. 

Charehes^  Oiurch  statistics  up  far  to 
confirm  these  figures,  for  of  345  churdies  of 
all  denominations  listed  in  the  dty  directwy 
of  1915,  65  were  Roman  Cadiolic  and  38  Jew- 
ish. Among  others,  die  Baptist  denomination  • 
had  in  the  same  year  35  diurches  within  the 
city;  the  Con^gational-Tfinitarians  had  36; 
the  Con|^gationaI-Unitarians,  24;  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Churdi,  31 ;  the  Lutherans,  12 ; 
the  Presbyterians,  11 :  and  the  Episcopalians, 
36.  When  one  considers  the  history  of  New 
England,  these  statistics  are,  indeed,  surpris- 
ing. Among  the  various  other  denominations 
which  have  a  footing  in  Boston  is  the  Qiris- 
tian  Sdence  Church,  whose  temple,  or 
mother-churdi,  is  one  of  the  architecttiral 
landmarks  of  a  city  which  boasts  many  famous 
and  beautiful  buil<tings. 

Commerce^— With  the  growth  and  diver- 
sification of  the  population  has  come  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  commerw  and  manu- 
factures. Boston  is  not  a  dty  of  one  domi- 
nant manufacture,  nor  is  its  import  and  export 
business  hi^ly  specialized  in  one  line.  Never- 
theless, in  me  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
clothing,  luanos  and  oi^ns  and  a  number  of 
Specialties,  Boston  Is  one  of  the  leafing  cities 
of  the  Union,  and  as  a  wool  market  it  stands 
first.  TTie  United  States  census  of  mamtfac^ 
tures  for  1914  recorded  3,138  industrial  estab- 
lishments of  factory  grade,  employing  96,913 
persons,  of  whom  78,8M  were  wage  earners, 
recdvinff  annually  in  wages  £49,444,000.  The 
capital  mvested  aggregated  $214,735,000,  and 
the  vear's  output  was  valued  at  $28>M02,000: 
of  this,  $134,^000  was  the  vahie  added  by 
manufacture. 

The  port  of  Boston  is  firmly  establi^ied 
as  the  chief  port  of  New  England  and  as  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  With 
exports  of  $71,961,259  and  imports  of  $162,- 
998^471^  total  $234,959,730,  Boston's  foreign 
trade  m  1914  was  surpassed  by  lhat  of  only 
two  other  American  cities.  New  York  and 
New  Orleans.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  in  lor- 
eign  trade  which  entered  and  cleared  in  the 
year  1913  was  over  5,000,000<  in  1914  slight 
under  5,000,000.  The  coastwise  trade  was  also 
oonsiderabl&  as  was  the  number  of  passengers 
coming  and  going  on  the  steam^ip  hnes 
which  make  regular  sailings  from  the  port. 

Boston's  rank  amon^  American  -  cities  was 
t^cially  summed  up  m  *  Boston  Statistics, 
1915,'  as  follows;  "First  in  value  of  pn^erty 
per  capita,  first  in  municipal  assets  per  capita, 
first  in  banking  power  per  cajrita,  the  first 
shoe  and  leather  centre,  the  first  wool  mat^ 
ket,  the  second  importing  seaport,  the  second  ' 
textile  centre,  third  in  foreign  trade,  also  in 
amount  of  tKink  clearings,  tne  fourth  postal 
district,  fourth  (close  to  third)  in  total  as- 
-sessed  valuation,  fourth  (probably)  in  popu- 
lation, the  fifth  enortiiv  se«K»rt,  and  sev^ 
enth  m  die  value  of  its  marmnctnres.* 

Tranaportation.—  A  few  words  should  be 
said  about  the  transportatioB  and  terminal 
facilities  of  Boston.  There  are  two  main  rail- 
road stations  in  the  dty,  the  North  and  South 
stations.  Into  the  former  come  all  the  trains 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine  system,  which  covers 
eq>eciall7  northern  Massachusetts,  New 
Jlampsmre  land  Ifainc.    Pasieneers  on  the 


Boston  Maine  to  and  from  Boston  in  the 
year  1913-14  numbered  ^ver  25,000,000.  The 
South  statton,  reputed  to  be  the  largest  rail- 
road station  in  the  world,  is  the  main  ter- 
mhial  for  two  railroads,  the  Boston  &  Albany, 
now  a  New  Yoric  Central  line,  and  the  New 
YoHc,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  This  sUtion 
handles  anmi^ly  even  more  passengers  than 
does  the  North  station.  Within  the  dty  Bos- 
ton has  an  excdlenfe  system  of  elevated,  sur- 
face and  sub-surface  electric  railways,  now 
under  the  single'  management  of  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railwray  Company  and  giving,  both 
local  transportation  and  rapid  tranut  into  ad- 
jacent dties  and  towns.  The  snbways  _  are 
owned,  and  were  built,  by  the  ci^,  sometimes 
in  co-operation  with  ouier  dties,  and  are 
leased  to  the  Boston  Elevated  company  at 
fixed  annual  rentals.  There  are  now  many 
miles  of  subway  and  extensions  are  cominually 
being  made.  Without  snbways  and  elevated 
Hues,  the  older  parts  of  Boston  wwdd  be 
hopelessly  congested  during  the  rash  hours 
of  the  morning  and  evening. 

With  the  new  century,  Boston  awoke  to 
the  necf^sity  of  developing  her  harbor  faciU- 
ties  to  more  effidently  handle  the  growing 
commerce.  In  the  past  15  years  the  Federal 
State  and  dty  governments  have  co-operated 
on  a  scheme  of  development,  whidi,  though 
held  up  at  tinjes  by  unforeseen  delays,  has 
^one  steadily  on  toward  the  goal  of  comple- 
tion. One  of  the  main  channels  of  the  har- 
bor has  been  deepened  and  widened;  an  im- 
mense diydock'  has  been  constructed;  several 
large  new  piers  have  already  been  completed, 
at  an  expense  of  millions  of  State  money; 
and  stilt  other  vrorks  are  sn  process.  When 
this  work  shall  have  been  all  completed  and 
the  two  main  rsulroad  stations  more  closely 
tinted  up  with  one  aaodier  and  articulated 
with  the  means  of  local  transportation,  espe- 
cially the  Boston  Elevated  system,  Boston  will 
have  solved  its  chief  tranqtortation  and  ter- 
minal problems  for  some  years  to  come. 

Potota  of  InteretC — Tht  dty  and  its  en- 
virons ofta  to  the  visitor  and  sightseer  a 
variety  of  points  of  interest  almost  if  not 
quite  uneqnaled  in  an  eqoal  space  anywhere 
In  the  United  States.  The  dty  and  the  State 
have  taken  care  to  preserve  many  of  the  more 
famous  buildings  of  an  earlier  day.  Among 
Hiose  which  remain  are  the  Old  State  House 
and  F&neuil  Hati,  dating  from  1748  and  1742; 
respectively,  and  a  group  of  the  old  meeting- 
houses, indnding  Oiiist  Church  (1723),  the 
Old  Sonth  Meetiag-house  (1792),  and  King's 
Ch^l  (1749).  In  the  Navy  Yard  in  Charles- 
town  lies  the  - old  fr^te  ConsHttOion,  exem- 

gifying   the   prepkrodness   of    another  day. 
□nker  Hill,  its  monument,  and  Dorchester 
Heights  are  all  within  the  present  dty  limits. 

Chan^. —  In  growing  from  a  town  to  a 
metropolis,  Boston  has  undergone  fundamental 
changes,  periiaps  not  all  for  the  better.  Like 
most  Mnericun  dties,  it  suffers  from  much 
bad  ardiltecture.  But  rince  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  and  espedally  in  the  past  30 
years,  many  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  a|>pearance  of  the  dty.  The  old  part 
of  the  aty  still  suffers  from  crooked,  narrow, 
poorly-planned  streets,  some  steep  grades  and 
other  hindrances  to  traffic,  but  with  the  filling 
in  of  the  Bade  Bty  district,  the  dty  tock  dw 
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first  step  toward  the  dev^pment  of  a  real 
city  plan.  Ample  wi<ith  was  given  to  the 
streets  and  the  blocks  were  laid  out  on  the 
rectangular  plan.  Later  the  Fenway  district 
was  made  a  place  of  architectural  beauty  by 
the  locating  in  it  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  other 
buildings  of  note.  Elsewhere  in  the  city 
there  have  been  other  acts  of  replanning,  as 
at  Copley  Square,  upon  which  ironts  the 
splendid  Public  Librarv.  In  1913,  by  the 
erection  of  the  Custom  House  Tower,  the  sky- 
line of  the  city  was  entirely  changed;  tms 

Slendid  tower  of  stone-masoniy,  standing  in 
e  business  district  and  close  to  the  wharfs, 
rises  high  above  the  buildings  in  its  vicinity 
and  can  be  seen  from  afar  on  all  sides  of  the 
cit^.  A  building-heights  law  prohibits  other 
btuldings  from  even  approaching  it  in  height. 
No  enumeration  of  the  better  buildings  about 
Boston  would  be  complete  which  did  not 
mention  the  State  House,  which  stands  on 
Beacon  Hill,  fronting  the  Common,  and  has 
been  greatly  enlarged  since  its  original  *<BuI- 
finch  Front»  was  built  in  1795-^^7. 

Parks,  Playgrounda,  etc. —  The  parks  and 
playgrounds  movement  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  lud  its  beginning  for  Americans  in  Bos- 
ton. The  dty  still  stands  at  the  head  of  those 
communities  which  have  actually  achieved 
their  aims  in  tlus  directioa  There  are  within 
the  dty  3,574  acres  of  land  devoted  to  park 
and  playground  purposes,  over  one-tenth  of 
the  total  land  area  of  the  city.  Of  this  are^ 
2,692  acres  are  under  control  of  the  city  and 
882  acres  under  control  of  the  State.  The 
Common,  with  an  area  of  48  acres,  and  the 
Public  Gardeo,  with  an  area  of  24  acres,  tie 
almost  at  the  centre  of  the  dty.  No  district 
is  without  its  paric  or  its  playgroimd,  no  ^rt 
of  the  conununihr  without  an  easily  acccsable 
breathing  root.  Vet  here  again  we  must  con- 
sider not  Boston  alone,  but  the  metr<^litan 
district  A  State-appointed  Metropolitan 
Park  Commission  has  developed  in  the  en- 
virons of  the  dty  a  siqtplementary  mtcm  of 
parks  and  reservations  which  is  peinaps  the 
most  comjdete  in  America.  Ahnost  every  part 
of  the  whole  system  can  be  reached  from  any 
part  of  the  on  payment  of  a  five-cent 
fare.  North  of  the  dty  Ues  the  Middlesex 
Fells  Reservation,  containing  over  3,000  acres 
of  woodland  and  hills.  South  of  the  city 
lies  the  Blue  Hills  Reservation,  containing 
4,232  acres.  The  ocean  beaches  north  and 
south  of  the  city  have  been  preserved  and 
equipped  with  bathii^  facilities.  Botfi  banks 
of  the  Charles  River  have  been  induded  io 
the  general  scheme  for  a  number  of  miles 
inland.  And  finally,  all  the  important  units 
in  the  system  have  been  linked  up  one  with 
anc^er  by  means  of  a  system  of  well-kept 
boulevards.  Indeed,  in  every  res^icct,  in  plan- 
ning as  well  as  in  maintenance,  in  the  equip- 
ment of  pla^^rrotinds  and  the  provision  of 
bathing  fadlities  and  in  the  more  espedatly 
educative  features  provided  at  the  Marine 
Park,  the  Franklin  Park  Zoo  and  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  the  park  system  of  Boston  and 
of  the  metn^litan  district  may  be  said  to 
be  excellent 

Education. — The  facilities  offered  the 
dty  for  education  in  all  the  arts  aad  sciences 
are  amgiie  and  of  hig^  order.  At  tiie  base  lies 


an  extensive  system  of  Id&deri^etts  and 
primary  grade  school^  ,  above  which  are  the 
grade  schools,  junior  high  schools  and  high 
schools.  In  addition  there  were  in  1914  30 
night  schools  of  all  grades,  with  451  teachers, 
77  playgrounds  with  133  instructors,  87  school 
physicians  and  35  school  nurses.  The  total 
number  of  teachers  in  day  schools  was  3,108, 
of  whom  451  were' men.  The  dties  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  a  lar^e  amount  of  local  auton- 
omv  in  sdiool  affairs  and  Boston  has  made 
full  use  of  this  privilege.  The,  city  spends  al- 
ready $6.89  per  capita  for  the  support  of 
schools,  therein  leading  all  the  cities  of  the 
United  States,  and  would  undoubtedly  spend 
more  were  there  not  legal  restrictions  on  the 
amount  wtuch  may  be  spent  for  school  pur- 
poses. Indeed,  this  finandal  restriction  upon 
the  powers  of  the  city  has  had  the  bad  effect 
in  the  last  few  years  of  necessitating  a  larger 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  the  ratios  in 
1914  being  43  to  1  in  the  grade  sdiools,  29  to 
1  in  the  nigh  schools  and  26  to  1  in  the  kin- 
dergartens. The  annual  expenditures  for  all 
purposes  in  1914  were  $84.69  per  attending 
pupil  in  the  day  high  schools  and  $41.36  per 
attending  pupil  in  the  day  elementary  schools. 

The  dty  itself  offers  no  higher  education 
except  through  its  library,  which  now  has 
over  1,000,000  volumes  in  its  collection  and 
maintains  30  branch  libraries  and  reading- 
rooms.  It  drculates  annually  over  2,000,0w 
volumes.  Instruction  in  the  arts  is  given  by 
the  School  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  housed 
in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  in  music 
by  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
as  well  as  by  a  number  of  omtr  schools  and 
private  teadbers.  Boston  University  (q-v.) 
is  within  the  dty  limits  and  just  across  the 
river  lies  Cambridge,  which  has  been  the  seat 
of  Harvard  College,  now  Harvard  University 
(q.v.),  for  nearly  300  years,  and  to  which  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  TedinoloCT  (q.v.) 
is  moving  in  1916.  The  Lowell  Institute, 
founded  in  1838  with  an  endowment  of 
$237,00(^  offers  each  year  a  number  of 
courses  of  free  lectures  of  a  high  order.  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  already  edu- 
cated a  rarge  group  of  pcofle  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  best  in  music. 

Legislation,— The  constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts puts  almost  no  restrictions  upon  the 
power  of  the  legi^atnre  to  make  laws  for 
cities.  The  legislature,  meeting  annually  in  the 
dty  of  Boston,  and  observing  the  rising  im- 
portance of  the  metropolis  in  the  affairs  of  die 
State,  has  seen  fit  to  keep  in  its  own  hands  al- 
most the  whole  legislative  power  in  the  city's 
affairs.  The  legislature  enacts  each  year  a  large 
number  of  bills  for  the  government  of  Boston 
atone  or  for  the  metropolitan  district.  In  1897 
it  was  asserted  that  in  the  past  75  years  the  leg- 
islature had  passed  532  special  acts  affecting  the 
dty  or  the  towns  which  have  been  annexed  to 
it ;  anodier  coimt  showed  over  400  from  1885  to 
19iDS.  The  number  of  such  special  acts  seems  to 
increase  rather  than  decrease.  Some  affairs 
have  been  taken  entirely  out  of  the  control  of 
the  dty,  such  as  the  police  department  The 
State  legislature  is,  in  a  real  sense,  the  diief 
governing  body  of  the  dty. 

Government—  Boston  had  no  charter  as 
a  dty  until  1822,  when  its  population  was  al- 
ready approaching  50,060  aad  town  government 
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was  no  longer  possible.  Between  1822  and 
1909  the  city  had  many  minor  changes  o£  gov- 
ernment, but  it  was  through  a  large  part  o£ 
that  period  goveraed  ii»  a  mayor  wim  little 
powei^  a  small  board  of  aldennen  and  a  lai^e 
oounciL  From  the  fint  the  mi^r  was  an  elec- 
tive officer  and  the  tendency  was  for  his  powers 
to  increase  at  the  ei^nse  of  those  of  the  coun- 
cil. The  large,  double-chambered  council  came 
to  be  thorotu^ly  discredited  because  of  its  izt- 
cffidency  and  its  tendency  to  play  politics.  Id 
19(9,  f ollowiii^  an  investigation  of  the  financial 
methods  and  condition  of  dw  tity,  the  l^isla- 
ture  enacted  a  new  charter  framed  Iqr  a  com- 
mittee of  citizens,  which  gave  more  i>ower  and 
responsibility  to  the  mayor,  and  substituted  for 
the  old  unwieldy  council  a  body  of  nine  men 
elected  at  large  for  three-year  terms.  The 
mayor  now  serves  a  four-year  term,  but  may 
be  recalled  at  the  end  of  his  second  year.  His 
salary  is  $1(X000  annually.  He  has  extensive 
power  over  the  annual  budget,  for  the  council 
only  may  reduce  it,  and  that  only  upon  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  His  appointments  to  the  chief 
places  in  die  administration  require  no  alder- 
manic  confirmation,  but  may  be  rejected  l^  the 
State  Qvil  Service  Commission.  Most  minor 
positions  are  filled  under  civil  service  rules 
Laid  down  hy  the  State  commission.  Members 
of  the  council  receive  $1,500  per  year.  As  a 
body  they  DUiy  reduce  the  budget  and  they 
have  also  the  ordinance  power,  including  the 
power  to  create  and  to  abolish  city  departments. 

The  ci^s  school  system  is  under  two  boards. 
The  school  committee,  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers elected  at  large,  has  chai^  of  the  cur- 
riculum and  the  stalf  of  teachers.  The  school- 
house  commission,  which  has  chaiige  of  the 
physical  plant  and  the  erection  of  new  build- 
mgs,  is  composed  of  three  members  appointed 
by  uie  mayor. 

Elections  come  annually.  Nominations  are 
by  petition.  At  present  3,000  signatures  of 
bona-fide  voters  are  required  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  the  mayoralty,  2,000  signatures 
for  a  place  in  the  council  or  on  the  school  com- 
mittee. The  nominations  and  the  elections  are 
non-partisan,  Boston  being  the  first  large  city 
in  the  country  to  use  this  feature,  and  second 
cm^  to  San  Francisco  in  the  system  of  election 
at  large  for  the  council. 

Problems  of  government  and  administration 
in  Boston  are  in  a  number  of  cases  of  deep 
concern  to  more  than  the  city.  Many  of  them 
are  truly  metropolitan  problems.  For  this  rea- 
son the  legislature  of  the  State  has  deemed  it 
wise  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment, as  such,  the  control  of  the  police,  the 
water  supply,  the  main  drainage  system  and 
the  park  system.  Each  one  of  these  depart- 
ments is  controlled  by  State-appointed  officers, 
and  their  annual  budgets  are  practically  manda- 
tory upon  the  city.  The  pofice  systctn  has  at 
its  head  a  single  commissioner  appointed  by 
the  gwremor  for  a'fivc-year  term.  His  police 
jurisdiction  extends  only  to  the  bounds  of  the 
aty  proper.  Parks,  water  supi^y  and  the  main 
drainage  and  sewerage  system  are  under  Stite 
ooixunissions  whose  junsdictions  cover  more 
than  the  dty,  including,  indeed,  many  cities  and 
towtis  in  the  metropolitan  district. 

The  city  is  thus  hedged  about  on  all  sides 
by  the  control  of  the  State.  It  has  also  been 
compelled  to  assume  a  very  large  portion  of 


the  metro^lhan  debt  On  1  July  1914,  the  dty 
was  carryiiw  77  per  cent  of  the  metropolit^ 
water  debt,  per  .cent  of  most  of  the  park  debt, 
43  per  cent  of  most  of  the  sewer  debt  and  also 
some  mnior  debts  of  the  larger  district  the 
total  metropolitan  ddit  borne  by  the  city  being 
over  $35,000,000.  On  1  Feb.  1915,  the  total  net 
debt  of  the  was  $81,974,576^  or  about  $110 
per  c^ta.  The  dty  of  New  York  alone  among 
American  dties  exceeded  this  per  capita  in- 
debtedness. This  riang  tide  of  muniapal  in- 
debtedness, coupled  wim  a  steady  increase  in 
the  annual  payments  for  current  expenses,  has 
recently  given  people  both  within  and  outside 
the  city  the  idea  that  Boston  is  the  most  ex- 
pensively governed  city  in  the  United  States. 
In  1913  the  per  capita  payments  for  all  gov- 
eramcntal  costs  amounted  to  $45.06.  New 
York,  with  per  capita  expenditures  of  $46.78. 
was  the  only  American  city  to  exceed  Boston 
in  cxpenditUTes.  Hie  average  for  all  dties  of 
over  500^000  popalatioB  was  $37.56l  When  put 
upon  a  basis  of  expcsiditores  per  $1,000  of  as- 
sessed valuatifoi,  Eioston  and  New  York  both 
make  much  better  showings,  Boston's  being 
even  better  than  New  York's.  The  tax  rate 
in  1914  on  tOO  per  cent  valuation  was  $17.50, 
of  which  $13.57  was  for  munidpal  purposes. 
Over  $24.000«OQp  of  die  net  debt  of  tfae  dty  is 
for  rapid  transit  purposes,  mainly  subways,  and 
is  self-^KQring.  Nevertheless,  when  all  possible 
deductions  and  allowasces  axe  made,  the  dty's 
fmancial  operations  during  the  past  20  years 
have  laid  themselves  open  to  much  critidsm. 
From  1903  to  1907,  indusive,  public  borrow- 
ings^ increased  by  almost  $6,500,000  annually. 
These  criticisms  bore  fruit  in  1907  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  finance  c(»nmission,  which  was 
in  1909  made  a  permanent  State  commission, 
diough  die  dty  contiimes  to  psvy  the  l»1Is.  This 
coinnii»i<Hi  has  done  a  great  deal  to  point  out 
defects  in  the  dtys  financial  operations  and 
its  reports  are  of  considerable  value  to  the 
student  of  munidpal  government  It  serves 
also  to  educate  the  more  intelligent  among  the 
voters.  It  was  the  work  of  uiis  commission 
in  its  first  two  years  which  brought  about  the 
important  changes  in  the  government  of  the 
dty  which  were  eflfected  in  1909. 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe, 
Author  of  ^Boston:  the  Place  and  the  People.* 

BOSTON,  a  game  of  cards  played  by  four 
persons,  with  two  packs  of  cards.  Counters 
are  used  generally  of  three  colors  and  values, 
and  eadi  hand  is  settled  for  as  soon  as  finished. 
The  entire  first  pack  is  dealt  out  by  fours  and 
fives^  and  the  second  pack  is  cut  for  trump, 
the  suit  of  the  card  turned  being  «first  prefer- 
ence,* the  other  suit  of  the  same  color  'second 
preference,*  and  the  '  other  two  *plain  suits.* 
If  the  first  player  can  make  five  tricks,  he 
says,  *I  go  to  Boston' ;  and  his  competitors 
may  overbid  him  by  saying,  *I  go  6,  7,  a,  9,  IC^ 
11,  12  or  13.*  as  the  hand  of  eadi  may  warrant. 
Should  dther  of  them  fail  to  make  die  number 
of  tricks  he  *Wds*  for,  he  must  pay  to  each 
competitor  a  forfeit  regulated  by  a  card  of 
prices,  which  m«st  be  prepared  beforehand. 
Without  such  a  card  Boston  cannot  be  played. 
He  may  also  bid  to  lose  twelve  tricks,  after 
discarding  one  card  that  is  not  shown,  which 
bid  is  called  *Utde  misire*:  or  to  lose  aU 
tricklk  whieb  i«  fltlkd  *gffHi«  miaire.*   If  he 
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wins  all  tricks  it  is  a  ''grand  slam.^  Players 
1^0  do  not  t»d  the  first  time  may  outbid  tlw 
others  only  in  "misires."  Jf  a  player  ^ould 
take  more  tricks  dian  he  bids  for,  he  is  paid 
for  the  extra  tricks,  but  on  a  lower  scale  than 
if  he  had  bid  and  taken  the  higher  number  of 
tricks.  If  no  bid  should  be  made,  a  «misere 
partouf*  is  played,  the  trump  being  turned 
down,  and  each  pl^er  trying  to  take  as  few 
tricks  as  possible,  it  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plicated of  gamesL  It  is  said  to  have  been 
.introduced  into  France  1^  Dr.  Franklin,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  his  native  city. 

BOSTON  AND  ALBANY  RAIL- 
ROAD.   See  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

BOSTON  CASE,  in  the  histor^r  of  slav- 
ery, a  case  where  a  Georgia  slave  md  or  was 
hidden  on  the  ship  Boston  returning  from 
Georna  to  Maine  and  mi  her  arrival  escaped  to 
Canada.  The  governor  of  GeorwA  issued  a 
requisition  to  the  governor  of  Maine  for  the 
surrender  of  the  captain  to  the  Georgia  author^ 
ities  as  a  slave-stealer  and  fugitive  from  jus- 
tice, and  on  his  refusal  the  Georgia  legislature 
demanded  that  Congress  pass  a  law  obBgating 
the  governor  of  Maine  and  all  others  in  sim- 
ilar cases  to  comply  with  the  requisitions.  The 
resolution  was  never  reported  on.   In  his  next 


it  represents  fully  125  distinct  units,  tanging 
from  a  four  or  five-cuile  line,  like  die  Troy  & 
Benningtop,  to  a  great  400-mile  *^stem,*  like 
die  Fitchburg  diviuon.  Some  of  its  branches 
were  incorporated  as  far  back  as  the  early 
thirties,  while  others  are  creations  of  the  last 
IS  or  20  years. 

To  bring  tcwether  all  of  these  different  and 
sometimes  conflicting  transportation  units  un- 
der a  single  management  represents  a  feat  of 
financiering  probaUy  unique  on  this  continent 
Of  the  2,302  miles  now  operated  by  the  Boston 
&  Maine  Railroad  no  less  than  1,544  miles 
represent  roads  leased  by  the  parent  company. 
One  of  these,  the  Troy  &  Benmngton,  is  teased 
in  perpetuity,  and  the  lease  having  the  longest 
term  to  run  is  that  of  the  Vermont  &  Massa- 
chusetts road,  which  expires  in  2873.  The  Mas- 
sawippi  Valley  road  lease  expires  in  2869,  the 
fitchburg  rosid  lease  in  1999,  and  the  one  to 
first  expire  was  that  of  the  Sunco<^  Valley 
road,  1  Jan.  1916. 

To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  full  extent  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  system  the  fol- 
lowing table,  showing  the  leased  roads,^  with 
the  dates  of  their  incorporation,  the  beginning 
and  expiration  of  leases,  and  mileage  has  been 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent William  J.  Hobbs: 


Namb  or  Road 


Date<rf 
Xncorpofatkn 


Date  of  Leue 


Dote  of 
Bxpmtion 


MOM  of 
RcMd 


^nrall  ftAsdowr  

Keancbunk  &  KenDebuakport. . . . 

Manchester  &  Lawreiice  

Boston  ft  Lowell  

Nashua  ft  lowell  

Stony  Brook  

Wilton  

Feterboro  

Northern  

Connecticut  ft  Pawumptlc  

MasMwippt  Valley  

Connecticut  River, 

Northampton  ft  Springfield. . 

Greenflela  ft  Nortnamptoo... 
Concord  ft  Montreal, 

Concord  railrowl  

Boston.  Concord  ft  Hoabml. 
Concord  ft  Portamoufh. ......... 

Suncook  Valley. . . .'.  

PemigBwassBt  Valley  

New  Boston  

Franklin  ft  Tilton  

Fitchburg  

Vermont  ft  Massachusetts  

Troy  ft  Benningtoo  


Feb. 

Aug. 

J\ine 

June 

April 

Much 

Dec. 

& 

Nov. 


Httch 
Jan. 


Feb. 

Aug. 

March 

March 

March 


5.  1873 
16,  1882 
30.  TWI 

8.  1830 
16.  1836 

26,  1845 
28,  1844 

7,  1866 
37,  1844 
10^  1835 
1862 

I.  U43 
25, 1845 

27,  1835 
27,  1844 

1845 
1,  1863 

9,  1874 
19,  1891 

4,  1887 
3.  1842 
15.  1844 
27.  1851 


Oct 

June 

June 

Tuna 

Not. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

April 

D«c^ 

Juiw 


18,  1875 
18.  1883 

1.  1887 
23.  1887 
lOi  1880 
30,  1884 

1,  1884 

1,  1893 
JO,  1889 

1, 1887 
27.  1871 

1, 1893 


June     29,  189S 


Dec 

May 
Sept. 
April 
Oct. 


Aivil 
Jan. 
Jan. 
July 


1.  1973 
IS,  1982 
1,  1937 
1,  1986 
1,  1979 
1.  1989 
1,  1982 
1,  1986 
1.  1989 
1.  1986 
1.  2869 


Jn.       1,  195B 


April      1,  1986 


Ian. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

June 

April 

July 

Jan. 


1,  1961 
I,  1916 
1,  1982 
19,  1993 
1.  1986 
1,  1999 
1.  2873 
Perprtuity 


Total  mileage. 


8  85 
4.50 
23.39 
111.17 
14.50 
13.16 
15.50 
10.50 
172.32 
110.30 
».46 

88.36 


339.4T 

39.87 
IT  41 
22.93 
5.19 
4.95 
384.14 
58.58 
5.04 

1487.69 


messaee  the  governor  of  Georda  recommended 
tiiat  Sill  citizens  of  Maine  who  should  there- 
after come  within  the  juris^ction  of  Georgia 
on  vessels,  either  as  owners,  officers  or  mar- 
iners, should  be  considered  to  have  done  so 
with  intent  to  commit  the  crime  of  sedncing 
negro  slaves  from  their  owners  and  be  dealt 
with  accordingly  by  the  officers  of  justice." 

BOSTON  CORNBR.  See  Boundaries 
or  THE  United  States. 

BOSTON  AND  MAINS  RAILROAD. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  system,  as  it  stands 
to-dajr  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  railroad  evolution  and  consolidation  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  Including  the  constituent 
roads  owned,  leased,  contndled  and  operated^ 


While  it  is  impossible  to  give  anythit^  Klce 
a  ccnnplete  history  of  such  a  complicated  sys- 
tem as  that  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
in  such  a  brief  sketch  as  this  must  be,  it  is 
important  to  note  some  of  the  events  in  its 
history  which  stand  out  most  consfacuousty. 
For  examplf^  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  record 
that  the  original .  railroad  —  the  acorn  f nnn 
which  the  present  great  Boston  &  Maine  sys- 
tem has  sprung  ~  was  first  conceived  in  the 
brain  of  its  founder,  Hobart  Clark,  of  An- 
dover,  Mass.,  in  the  fall  of  1832. 

Mr.  Clark,  after  traveling  over  the  Albany 
&  Schenectady  Railroad,  then  the  only  line 
west  of  the  Hudson  River,  saw  the  utility  of  a 
branch  railroad  to  Andover,  tannng  tlie  Bos- 
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ton  &  Lowell  road  (then  under  construction) 
at  Wilmington. 

The  road  was,  in  1833,  Rranted  a  diarter 
under  the  name  of  the  Andover  &  Wilmington 
Railroad,  the  first  directors  bdng  Hobart  Qarlc, 
Abraham  Marland,  Amos  Abbott,  John  Smidi 
and  Merrill  Pettingill,  all  residents  o£  Atidover. 
The  capital  stock  was  $100;000. 

HdKtrt  Qaik  was  elected  president,  and  the 
road  was  survored  under  the  direction  of 
Col.  Loanmu  BaHdwin,  of  Charlestown,  Uass^ 
the  well-known  civil  eiunneer. 

Work  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1835, 
and  the  first  section  of  the  road  was  tntened  to 
Andover  6  Aug.  1836.  By  the  fall  of  1837  it 
had  been  opened  to  the  Merrimac  River,  at 
Bradford;  by  1840  to  Exeter;  by  1841  _  to 
Dover  and  by  1843  to  South  Berwick  Junction. 

In  1835.  a  second  durter  had  been  obtained 
allowing  the  extension  of  the  road  to  Haver- 
hill, and  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Andover 
&  Haveiiitll  Railroad;  and  a  little  later  in  the 
same  year  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  New 
Hampshire  legislature  for  a  road  from  the 
Massachusetts  line  through  New  Hampshire  to 
the  Maine  State  line,  under  the  name  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad. 

In  the  following  year  &e  Maine  legislature 
granted  a  charter  extending  the  line  to  Port- 
land, and  thus  was  finally  organized  the  orig- 
inal Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  which  to-day 
serves  a  veiy  large  section,  anntially  transports 
over  43,000,000  passengers  and  nearly  23,000,- 
000  tons  of  freight,  earns  $46,405,035  a  year, 
owns  23,900  freight  cars  and  1,953  passenger 
cars,  carries  a  veritable  army  upon  its  payrolls, 
and  operates  in  five  States  and  one  Canadian 
pnavince. 

The  system  had  its  be|;inning  in  the  day  of 
smaXl  things,  and  to-day  it  exists  in  an  era  of 
great  ones,  as  far  as  railroad  itolides  are 
concerned. 

The  slow  but  certain  process  of  amalgama- 
tion which  has  resulted  in  the  present  vast 
transportation  system  under  one  mani^ement 
has  been  an  excecdinfi^y  interesting  one,  but 
its  history  would  require  too  much  space  to 
be  given  even  in  outline  here. 

It  has  been  attended  by  many  exciting  epi- 
sodes, legislative  and  financial,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  leasing  of  the  Connecticut 
River  road  in  1891  the  Concord  &  Montreal 
in  1895  and  the  Fitchburg  in  1900.  These 
leases  were  hotly  contested  by  minority  stock- 
holders or  opposing  interests,  but  most  of  the 
leased  lines  were  absorbed  without  much  show 
of  opposition.  It  has  for  some  time  been  the 
policy  of  the  company  to  purchase  outright  its 
leased  lincs,^  whenever  that  has  been  practi- 
cable. In  view  of  the  present  highly-organ- 
ized condition  of  railroad  operation  it  is  note- 
worthy that  when  the  original  Boston  &  Maine 
road  was  first  built  and  operated  the  tele- 
graph had  not  been  invented  and  double  trada 
were  essential  for  the  safe  operation  of  trains. 

Moreover,'  civil  ei^incering  was  then  in  its 
infancy  and  surveying  instruments  were  clumsy 
and  primitive,  the  transit  not  even  having  been 
produced  at  that  time. 

Few  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  building 
the  road  had  ever  had  any  experience  in  sudi 
work,  for  railroads  themselves  were  very  new 
tfien,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  fully  75  per 
cent  of  the  surveying  for  die  line  was  done 


without  instmawttts  ud  by  purely  visual  woric. 
Tktn  were  no  time  fuses  to  aid  in  Masting,  and 
not  even  friction  matches  had  come  into  ex- 
istence. 

Aside  from  the  relocation  of  a  part  of  the 
Central  Massaduisetts  division,  made  necessary 
by  the  construction  of  the  great  Wachusett  res- 
ervoir, the  only  considerable  piece  of  railroad 
in  the  territory  now  controlled  by  the  Boston 
&  Maine  whidi  has  ever  been  actually  aban- 
doned was  part  of  the  origjnal  Portsmouth  & 
Concord  road.  This  line  oyce  ran  between 
Suncoc^  and  Caudta,  and  that  portion  of  it 
was  afterward  given  tip  for  a  more  favorable 
location. 

According  to  the  financial  report  issued  by 
the  company  for  the  year  ending  30  June  1910 
die  total  earnings  of  the  road  during  the 
previous  12  mon^s  were  $43,357,175.  Deduct- 
tng  operating  e]q>enses,  ¥31336^324^  left  the 
net  earnings  $lZu20,851,  an  amount  that  was 
further  increased  to  112,809,863^  hy  Uie  addi- 
tion of  $789,012,  which  repfesentcd  the  road's 
income  from  other  sources. 

The  report  for  the  year  endit^  30  Juno 
1915  showed  a  total  operating  revenue  of 
$48,430,485  ;%ainst  total  operating  expenses 
$37,270,726^  leaving  net  earnings  of  $11,159,759. 
Other  esqienses  mi  deductions,  however,  re* 
vealed  a  net  loss  of  $476^  This,  neverthe< 
Icss^  improv«d  cn  me  year  preceding.  191< 
when  the  net  loss  revealed  was  $2L169,554.  A 
new  board  of  trustees  appmnted  17  Oct.  1914, 
after  a  study  of  the  situation,  found  that  the 
trouble  was  fundamental  and  suggested  its 
correction  by  slight  increases  in  freight  and 
passenger  rates  and  by  a  financial  reorgani- 
zation, which  would  keep  the  system  intact  as 
a  whole  and  restore  its  credit. 

BOSTON  MASSACRS,  a  riot  in  Boston. 
5  March  1770,  provoked  by  the  Briti^  regi- 
ments quartered  there.  On  Friday  the  2d,  some 
rope-makers  started  a  war  of  insults  with  pass- 
ing solcUers  and  on  bein^  challenged  tb  a  box- 
ing match,  used  sticks  mstead,  to  which  the 
soldiers  retorted  with  cutlasses ;  several  persons 
were  hurt  when  the  fray  was  stopped  by  out- 
siders. Early  Mond^  evening  the  soldiers 
passing  to  their  posts  from  the  main  guard,  at 
the  head  of  King  (State)  street,  were  met  by 
a  crowd  armed  with  canes  and  sticks,  who  re- 
fused to  make  way  and  shouted  insults;  the 
soldiers  were  about  to  force  a  passaf[e  when 
an  officer  came  up  and  ordered  them  into  the 
yard,  Imt  the  aUrm-bell  had  called  out  the 
citizens;  the  hot-heads  wished  to  assault  th« 
main  guard,  and  apparently  they  and  the  bovs 
set  to  harrying  the  sentinel  in  front  of  toe 
custom-house  opposite  the  main  guard,  who 
about  9  o'clock  hit  a  spedally  annoying  boy 
with  the  butt  of  his  musket.  The  boy  ran  on 
and  brought  a  crowd  to  the  spot,  headed  l»r 
one  Crispus  Attucks  <^q.v..  ai^rently  a  hali- 
bived  Ipdian),  and  pointed  out  the  sentineL  at 
which  they  shouted,  *Kill  him!  Knodc  him 
down!*  The  sentinel  retreated  up  the  st«>s 
and  loaded  his  gun  amid  a  shower  of  snowbaUs 
and  other  missiles ;  told  Henry  Knox,  who  was 
passing  and-  counseled  him  not  to  fire,  that  he 
would  if  they  touched  him;  leveled  the  gun 
and  warned  oS  the  crowd,  and  called  for  help 
frmn  the  main  guard  across  the  street.  A  ser- 
geant and  seven  men  were  sent  to  hb  help  and 
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be  came  down  and  took  his  place  in  line ;  soon 
afterward  CoL  Thomas  Preston  joined  theuL 
makitv  10  in  arms.  They  loaded;  the  crowd 
jeered,  hooted,  taunted  them  as  cowards,  dared 
them  to  fire  and  closed  about  them;  the  sol- 
diers drove  them  back  with  clubs  and  bayonets : 
Preston,  in  turn  warned  by  Knox,  rushed 
among  his  men,  and  either  with  or  without  his 
orders  they  fired,  killine  Attncks  and  two 
o^ers  and  mortally  wounding  two  more.  The 
crowd  fell  back  and  Preston  prevented  the  men 
firii^  again  and  rejoined  the  main  guard.  The 
drums  beat  to  arms  a^d  the  vicinity  was  soon 
thronged  with  divinons  of  soldiers  and  masses 
of  enraged  citizens.  Lieutenant-Governor 
Hutchinson  quieted  the  tempest  by  having  Pres- 
ton bound  over  to  trial,  placing  the  implicated 
soldiers  under  arrest  and  inducing  the  officers 
to  order  the  companies  back  to  tarracks;  but 
tlw  next  day  a  town-meeting  forced  Hutchin- 
son to  have  die  renments  removed  to  tfie  Cas- 
tle in  the  harbor.  Preston  was  tried  in  October 
and  die  soldiers  in  November  before  the  Sxt- 
perior  Court  and  defended  by  Robert  Auch- 
muty,  assisted  John  Ad^s  and  Josiah 
Quincy,  who  took  their  futures  in  their  hands 
from  professional  ^ty.  Preston  was  acquitted, 
nx  soldiers  were  iM-otufat  in  not  gmltr  and  two 
fonnd  guilty  of  mansuat^cr,  iwanoed  in  th« 
hand  and  Aschar^^ed.  Thete  is  much  diffei^ 
Qice  of  oinni<m  with  respect  to  the  massacre, 
some  regarding  it  as  a  lawless  affair  and  some 
as  the  "first  act  of  the  Revolution.'  The  da^ 
was  annually  commemorated  in  Boston  until 
1783,  and  in  1888  a  monument  was  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  10  victims.  Consult  Kidder, 
'History  of  the  Bpston  Massacre*  (Albany 
1870),  and  Winsor,  'Memorial  ifistoty  of  Bos- 
ton>  (Vol.  Ill,  Boston  USO-Sl). 

BOSTON  MOUNTAINS,  a  ranee  in 
western  Arkansas,  extencUng  into  the  Indian 
Territory ;  Ing^t  summits  3,000  feet  above  the 
sea. 

BOSTON  NEWS  LETTER,  the  first 
real  newsp£u>er  of  America,  edited  by  John 
Campbell  (q.v.),  a  Scotch  bookseller  and  post- 
master of  Boston,  who  had  been  actively  writ- 
ing and' sending  *news  letters"  of  European 
occurrences  to  New  England  governors  for  a 
year  or  more  and  thought  it  would  save  trouble 
to  print  them  for  all.  With  official  permission 
he  issued  on  24  April  1704,  the  first  number 
of  a  weekly  consisting  of  a  single  leaf,  8  x  12, 
printed  on  both  sides  and  dated  "From  Mon- 
diqr,  April  17,  to  Monday.  April  24,  1704.»  It 
was  pnnted  by  Bardiolomew  (jreen,  for  many 


years  one 
m  1722  became 


of  the  best  ;printers  of  Boston  who 
came  its  editor.  Dying  in  1732,  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law^  John  Draper, 
who  conducted  it  till  his  death  in  1762  and 
made  it  a  representative  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  province;  he  was  a  journalist  of  the 
highest  character.  His  son,  Richard  Draper, 
considered  the  best  news  comtnler  of  his  da^, 
diousfa  in  feeble  health,  edited  the  paper  till 
his  death  in  1774,  when  his  widow  succeeded 
him  and  carried  it  to  the  end.  Draper  had 
been  an  ardent  loyalist  and  firmly  supported 
die  mother  country  in  the  stormy  times  of  the 

Srevious  decade;  his  widow  naturally  shared 
is  feeling,  and  when  the  yoni^  man,  Robert 
Boyle,  whom  she  installed  as  editor,  showed 
sympad^  with  the  Revolution,  she  replaced  him 


by  John  Howe,  who  coaducted  it  till  the  British 
evacuated  Boston,  17  March  1776l  when  he 
and  Mrs.  Draper  left  with  them  and  die  paper 
ceased  to  exist.  The  British  government  gave 
her  a  life  pension.  There  a.Fe  onlv  three  copies 
of  the  first  number  extant:  in  the  Massadiu- 
setts  Historical  Society  at  Boston,  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  the  New  York  Historical  Society  at  New 
York.  A  facsinnle  of  the  first  page  is  given  in 
the  'Memorial  History  of  Boston.*  Vol.  II« 
page  389.  See  AifancAH  Newspakks.  Coo- 
suft  Weeks,  L.  H.,  Bacon.  E.  M.,  <An  Histori- 
cal Digest  of  the  Provincial  Press  16801-1783' 
(Vol.  1.  Boston  1911). 

BOSTON  PORT  6ILL»  of  31  March 
1774,  was  Great  Britain's  retort  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tea  in  Boston  Harbor,  16  Dec.  1773. 
(See  Boston  Tea  Pakty).  The  maintenance 
of  English  authority^  by  force,  or  abdication  in 
favor  of  a  party  which  would  maintain  it,  were 
the  only  alternatives  left  to  the  government 
The  Kind's  Speech  of  7  March  lJ74  charg[ed 
the  colomsts  with  attempting  to  injure  British 
commerce  and  subvert  the  Constitution,  and  on 
the  18th  Lord  North  brought  in  the  Port  Bill, 
provi^n^  tlwt  there  should  be  no  further  "land- 
ing or  discharging,  lading  or  shipping  of  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise  at  the  town  and  within 
the  harbor  of  Boston*  till  the  town  paid  for  the 
tea  and  promised  submission  to  the  laws;  that 
the  colony's  seat  of  government  should  be  re- 
moved to  Salem  and  Marblehead  made  a  nort 
of  entry,  the  act  to  take  effect  1  June.  Even 
some  of  the  best  friends  of  America  in  Par- 
liament at  first  approved  it  as  moderate  and 
reasonable,  as  the  town  could  end  the  punish- 
ment at  any  moment  hy  iraying  for  legitimate 
merchandise  destroyed  by  riot  and  allowing  law 
and  order  to  have  their  course;  but  the  WWg 
opposition  soon  collected  itself  and  the  bill 
was  fou^t  in  its  various  stages  by  Burk^ 
Barre,  Pownall  and  others.  In  spite  of  them 
it  became  a  taw  31  March,  without  a  division 
in  the  Commons  and  by  unanimous  vote  in  the 
Lords.  The  fleet  and  army  were,  of  course,  to 
join  in  enforcing  the  blockade;  Boston  was 
filled  with  troops  and  Gage  made  commander- 
in-chief.  The  immediate  results  were  a  flood 
of  contributions  from  the  other  New  England 
towns,  of  grain  and  provisions,  so  great  that 
the  Boston  leaders  boasted  that  it  would  be- 
come the  chief  grain  port  of  America  if  the 
act  were  not  repealed;  and  finally  a  general 
congress,  the  first  Continental  Congress,  was 
called  to  discuss  this  and  other  obnoxious  acts 
passed  in  the  same  year  and  to  devise  measures 
of  relief.  Consult  Frothingham,  *Rise  of  the 
Republic'  (Boston  1872);  Pickering,  'Statutes 
at  taige'  (Vol.  XXX.  London  1842) ;  Halspy, 
^Boston  Port  BitP  (New  York  1904). 

BOSTON  TEA  PARTY,  16  Dec  1773. 
Till  shortly  before  the  Revolution,  imported 
teas  paid  a  sldlling  a  pcrand  duty  at  &U[lish 
ports,  but  the  merdiants  received  a  drawbadc 
of  three-fifUis  on  exports  to  the  colonies,  who 
were  charged  the  remaining  4%d.  in  the  selling 
price.  As  they  obtained  it  more  cheaply  hy 
smi^ling  from  Holland,  there  was  no  English 
tea  trade.  In  1767,  as  part  of  a  series  of  duties 
to  raise  revenues  for  paodng  the  colonial  exsciH 
dves  and  judiciary,  to  make  them  ind^endedt 
of  popular  control  dus  duty  was  reduced  to 
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3d.,  but  to  be  collected  at  American  ports.  This 
was  done  with  the  threefold  object  of  aiding 
the  straitened  East  India  Company  to  maricet 
its  tea,  substituting  a  small  cdkctiMe  du^  for 
a  larger  tma^lectible  one  and  helping  to  break 
up  the  illicit  free-trade  which  was  the  life  of 
the  colomes.  The  political  purposes  made 
Americans  invincibly  hostile  to  it  Associa- 
tions were  fonned  to  abstain  from  die  tea, 
merchants  wiio  handled  it  lost  custom  and  the 
Dutch  smuggliiig  went  on.  In  1770  the  other 
new  duties  were  repealed  but  that  on  tea  re- 
mained.  In  1773  the  East  India  Company,  with 
17,O0O^X)0  pounds  of  unsalaUe  tea  stored  in 
London  warehouses  because  of  this  non-impor- 
tation and  in  imminent  danger  of  a  failure 
most  disastrous  to  Englisli  financial  and  po* 
litical  interests,  asked  Parliament  for  a  colonial 
drawback  of  the  entire  shilling,  to  undeneH 
the  Dutch.  This  was  granted  10  May;  tea  abi^s 
were  sent  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Charleston  and  consignees  or  ''tea  conv- 
missioners*  appointed  in  each  place.  But  the 
colonies  were  now  resolved  that  no  taxes,  ex- 
ternal or  internal,  should  be  paid  except  under 
thdr  own  control,  and  set  themselves  to  pre- 
vent die  collection  of  the  duty.  In  the  aties 
other  than  Boston  this  was  done  by  fordjig  the 
consiniees  to  resi^  and  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  the  ships  were  sent  back  without 
unloading.  In  Charleston  the  duty  was  left 
unpaid  for  20  days,  when  by  law  tne  customs 
officers  seized  it  and  offared  it  for  sale  to  pa^' 
the  charges,  but  as  no  one  dared  buy  it,  it 
spoiled  unused.  In  Boston  the  tax  was  de- 
feated by  the  refusal  of  the  consignees  —  two 
sons  of  Governor  Hutchinson  and  three  loyal- 
ist friends  of  his  —  to  resign.  On  Sunday,  28 
November,  the  Dartmouth,  under  Captain  HaU 
and  owned  by  the  Quaker,  Francis  Rotch,  ar- 
rived with  114  che^s  of  tea  and  was  moored 
at  Griffin's  wharf.  The  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence, which  really  governed  the  province, 
induced  Rotch  to  defer  its  entry  nnti!  Tuesday 
and  on  Monday  momlng  called  a  great  mass 
meeting  at  the  Old  South  Churrh,  which  re- 
solved that  Rotch  would  enter  die  tea  at  his 
peril.  The  captain  was  cautioned  to  let  tion* 
be  landed  and  a  watch  of  25  men- was  stationed 
at  die  wharf.  Hie  consignees,  anlced  to  send 
the  tea  back,  replied  that  it  was  tat  in  their 
power  but  the^  would  store  it  till  th^  eould 
hear  from  their  constituents.  Tuesday  after- 
noon, however,  Rotch  and  Hall  agreed  to  return 
it  witliout  its  loiidiuig  land  or  paying  duty, 
and  die  owners  of  two  odier  ships  wnch  ar* 
rived  diortly  after,  the  Eleanor  and  BeMer, 
made  the  same  promise.  These  ships  were 
moored  at  the,  same  wharf,  so  that  one  guard 
might  serve  for  alt.  But  by  law  the  sliaps  could 
not  be  cleared  till  the  cargo  was  discharged, 
and  Hutchinson  refused  to  give  die  owners 
permits  to  pass  the  Caiftle,  bad  die  gwis  loaded 
and  Admiral  Montagu  guarded  the  mouth  of 
the  harbor  widi  two  war-ships,  thoi^  curi- 
ously neidier  of  them  put  a  guard  on  the  tea 
ships.  At  midnight  on  the  16tA,  the  Dart* 
mouth's  20  days  would  expire  and  the  Ameri* 
can  victory  be  practicallv  won  by  the  seizure 
of  the  tea  for  unpaid  duty,  since  none  of  it 
would  come  on  the  market.  But  the  object  of 
the  Boston  leaders  was  not  merely  to  prevent 
the  English  exchequer  profiting  but  to  commit 
the  colony  to  open  disobedience  of  EngUsh  op- 


den  and  have  some  issue  to  unite  upon  with 
the  other  colomes.  On  the  14di  Rotch  was 
again  ordered  by  a  meeting  at  the  Old  South 
to  for  a  clearance,  and  several  leading 

patnots  escorted  him  to  the  custom-house  to 
see  that  he  did  so.  Hie  collector  refused  to 
give  an  answer  till  the  next  day,  when,  upon  a 
final  visit  from  Rotch  and  his  volunteer  body- 
guard, he  definitely  refused  unless  the  teas 
were  discharged.  At  10  the  next  morning 
Rotch  appeared  before  another  huge  meeting  at 
the  Old  South  and  reported  the  refusal.  He 
was  directed  to  protest  against  it  at  once  and 
apply  to  Governor  Hutchmson  for  a  permit  to 
pass  the  Castle.  Hutchinson  was  at  his  house 
on  iiUlton  HiU,  some  ei^  miles  out,  and  it 
was  6  p.H.  before  Rotch  returned  with  the  news 
that  the  governor  also  refused.  Meantime 
some  7,000  people  had  gathered  in  and  about 
the  Old  South,  probably  half  of  them  from 
neighboric^  towns;  addresses  were  made  by 
Samuel  Adams,  Josiah  Quincy  and  several 
other  leaders,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
diat  the  tea  should  not  be  permitted  to  land. 
Hutchinson's  refusal  had  been  discounted,  and 
40  or  50  meiL  disguised  as  Indians,  with  paint 
and  ^ear,  had  gathered  in  the  back  room  of  a 
printing  office  nearby,  waiting  for  an  agreed 
signal,  and  the  meeting  continued  in  session 
till  long^  <^rk^  awaiting  Rotch's  report 

On  recdving  it  Samu^  Ad^os  gave  the  ap- 
pointed signal,  *Tfais  meeting  can  do  nothing 
more  to  save  the  country,'  and  a  shout  from 
the  porch  was  answered  hy  a  war-hoop  from 
the  •Mohawks,*  who  at  once  rushed  to  the 
wharf  followed  by  a  thousand  or  so  of  others 
and  with  perhans  a  hundred  of  them  boarded 
the  ships,  and  for  three  hours  worked  steadily 
with  hatchets,  breakitw  open  the  chests  and 
throwing  the  tea  into  the  narbor.  The  entire 
342  chests  on  the  three  ships,  valued  at  about 
£18,00(\  were  destroyed,  wimout  a  sound  from 
the  mob,  which  then  dispersed.  Meantime  a 
fourth  tea  ship  was  wrectoed  off  Cape  Cod. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  was  the  Boston 
Fort  Bill  <q.v.)  ;  but,  as  the  Bostonians  had  ex- 
pected, the  whole  country  rallied  to  thdr 
8^»port. 

BOSTON  TBN  TOWNS.    See  Bound- 

ABIES  c/r  tWE  Uwrran  Statw. 

BOSTON  TERRIER,  a  breed  of  do^ 
resembling  buU-dogs  without  their  eccentrid- 
tte&  whioi  originated  in  Boston  about  ^  1870; 
ana  soon  became  popular  for  its  admirable 

Sualities  as  a  compamon.  This  terrier  has  a 
liapely  bull-dog-like  head,  ^nd  the  straight 
legs  and  active  manners  of  the  old  bull-terrier. 
Those  truly  bred  always  have  a  white  muzzle, 
a  white  blaze  on  the  face  and  on  the  chest  and 
feet,  with  a  line  coat,  short  and  brif^t,  and 
a  deep  broad  chest.  Light-class  ones  wci^ 
from  15  to  23  pounds,  and  the  heavy  from  23 
to  30  pounds.  The  breed  arose  from  a  cross 
between  Robert  C.  Hooper's  'Judge*  (a  dog 
three-quarters  English  bull  and  one-quarter 
white  terrier,  which  was  a  ridi  daik  brindle 
with  a  white  flare  on  his  face),  and  Burnett's 
*Gyp,"  a  pure  white  bitdi  low  on  the  legs  and 
stockily  built,  not  unlike  Ae  old-fashioned 
bnll-terrier.  The  product  was  Wells'  «Eph.» 
He.  was  bom  in  Boston  about  1870  and  was 
bred  to  Tobm's  *Kate,>  an  old-fashioned  buH- 
terrierr  and  Ae  fcatdt.  Barnard's  "Tom,"  may 
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be  said  to  be  the  £rst  of  the  real  tiew  breed, 
for  he  developed  the  typical  screw  tail  of  the 
present  Boston  terrier.  This  dw  has  a  most 
affectionate  disposition,  is  well  ioait  in  build 
and  is  stylish. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY.  This  institu- 
tion was  diartered  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  in  1869.  The  three  men  named 
in  the  charter  as  the  original  corporators  were 
Isaac  Rich,  Lee  Oaflin  and  J[acob  Sleeper.  The 
power  to  hold  and  administer  funds,  estab- 
lish departments  of  instruction,  appoint  offi- 
cers, and,  in  general,  to  direct  the  administra- 
tionivests  in  tfie  corporation,  whose  legal  title 
is  «The  Trustees  of  Boston  University?  The 
body  consists  of  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity, ex  officio,  and  five  classes  of  trustees 
elected  from  year  to  year  for  the  term  of  five 
years.  The  president  of  the  University  and  the 
deans  of  the  several  departments  constitute 
the  University  Council.  To  it  belongs,  among 
other  duties,  that  of  securing  a  harmonious 
adjustment  of  all  interdepartmental  questions 
of  administration.  The  members  of  die  Uni- 
versity Council,  together  with  all  the  regular 
professors  in  the  different  schools  and  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  constitute  the  Uni- 
versity Senate.  AH  promotions  to  degrees  are 
in  the  name  of  this  oody  and  of  Ae  corpora- 
tion. This  body  consists  of  all  persons  who 
have  acquired  ai^  decree  or  diploma  of  gradu- 
ation in  the  University.  Eveiy  promotion  to 
a  degree,  or  to  the  status  of  a  graduate,  is 
accordingly,  promotion  to  membership  in  the 
Convocation,  with  defined  privileges  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  government  of  the  University, 
and  with  corresponding  duties.  Boston  Urn- 
versity  connsts  of  the  following  departments: 
a  College  of  liberal  Arts  (organized  1873); 
a  College  of  Business  Administration  (or^n- 
ized  1913) ;  a  School  of  Theology  (or^mzed 
1839,  made  a  department  of  Boston  Umversity 
fai  1871) ;  a  School  of  Law  (organized 
1872^ ;    a    School   of    Medicine  (organized 

1873)  ,   and   a   Graduate   School  ^organized 

1874)  .  The  faculty  numbers  188.  The  enrol- 
ment for  the  year  ending  31  Aug.  1916  was 
2,600.  The  Universitjr  is  co-educaticnial  througlt- 
out.  Boston  Universfty  confers  the  usual  aca- 
demic and  professional  degrees  for  resident 
study,  but  has  never  conferred  any  honoraiy 
degrees.  Since  its  organization  Boston  Uni- 
versity has  had  three  presidents:  William  Fair- 
field Warren  (1873-1903),  William  Edwards 
Huntington  ( 1903-191 1 ),  Lemuel  Herbert 
Murlin  (1911). 

BOSTONIANS.  The,  a  novel  of  Ameri- 
can life,  by  Henry  James_,  published  in  1886: 
Written  in  a  satirical  vein,  it  presents  with 
unpleasant  fidelity  a  strong-minded  Bfuton 
woman  possessed  by  a  ''mission,'  *who  takes 
Ufe  hard,^  is  never  so  hai)py  as  when  strug- 

S'ing,  striving,  suffering  in  a  cause  whidi 
rot^hout  the  novel  is  the  emancipation  ol 
women. 

B0STR6M,  bos'trem,  Christoffer  Jacob, 

Swedish  philosopher:  b.  Pltea  1797;  d.  Upsala 
1866.  His  life  was  practically  spent  in  teach- 
ing at  the  University  of  Upsala  where,  after 

Jireparatory  study,  he  received  the  appointment 
n  1838  of  adjunct  professor  of  philosophy  and 
from  1840-63  was  professor  of  pTsctical  pDllo»* 
His  writings,  conqnratiTeljr  few-  in 


number,  edited  by  Edfeh,  were  puWshed 

(Upsala  1883).  ('The  most  important  ^tematic 
thinker  of  his  country,*  according  to  Falcken- 
berg,  his  idiilosoi^y  that  of  ''rational  idealism' 
as  he  termed  it  has  exercised  great  influence  in 
Sweden.  Reality  is  presented  only  as  spiritual : 
(jod  as  an  absolute,  self-conscious  unity,  in 
which  all  living  beings  are  eternally  and  un- 
changeably oontuned,  according  to  degree. 
The  highest  aim  of  humant^  should  be  the 
conduct  and  behavior  accordmg  to  reason  is 
harmony  with  the  Divine;  that  of  the  state, 
like  the  individual  should  exist  solely  in  God, 
and  in  its  most  perfect  form  dtould  coiuut  in 
the  barmomoos  obedicnoe  of  all  its  members 
to  a  constituttooal  monarch;  vdiile  ultimate 
perfection  should  be  an  all-embracing  system 
of  such  states  governed  in  obe^cnce  to  Uni- 
versal Reason. 

BOSTWICK,  Arthur  Elmore,  American 
librarian  and  author:  b.  Litchfield,  Conn.,  8 
&{arch  1860.  A  student  of  Yale  University,  he 
received  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  18^  and  tau^t 


Fmuc  &  Wj^all's  ^Standard  Dictionary* 
and,  with  J.  D.  CThampIin,  edited  a  popular 
*Young  Folks'  Cyclopedia  of  Games  and 
Sports'  (1890).  He  received  the  appointments 
of  chief  librarian  New  York  Free  Qrculating 
Library  in  lfi9S;  of  the  Brooklyn  Pubhc 
Library  in  1899;  of  the  circulation  department 
of  the  reoivanized  New  York  Public  Libraiy 
in  1901 ;  and  of  the  Saint  Louis  Public  Library, 
in  1909  when  he  also  became  president  of  the 
American  Library  Institute.  He  is  the  author 
of  <The  American  Public  Library'  (1910); 
<The  Dlflferent  West,  as  seen  by  a  Trans- 

Elanted    Easterner'    "(1913);    'Earmarks  of 
itcrature>  (1914)  ;  <The  Making  of  an  Amer- 
ican Libraiy'  (1915). 

BOSWELL.  James,  English  writer,  the 
biographer  of  Samud  Johnson:  b.  EdinlHirgfa, 
29  Oct  1740;  d  Lon(k>t).  19  May  1795.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  judge,  XJord  Auchin- 
Icck,  who  tocdc  dus  title  from  tiie  name  of  his 
estate.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  and 
at  Glasgow,  and  early  di^layed  literary  tastes. 
In  1763,  wnen  on  a  visit  to  London,  he  was 
Introduced  to  Johnson,  and  though  this  first 
meeting  was  not  very  hopeful  for  the  future, 
a  warm  friendship  soon  sprung  up  betwun 
them.  During  a  yetr  spent  on  the  Continent, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  VoUair^  Rous- 
seau and  other  prominent  men  of  the  day. 
Returning  in  1766  he  was  admitted  an  advo- 
cate, but  the  practice  of  his  profession  was 
little  to  his  taste.  In  1768  he  published  a  his* 
tory  of  Corsica,  with  a  lively  accoutit  of  his 
own  experiences  in  the  island.  The  same  year 
he  again  met  Johnson  in  London,  and  his  in- 
tercourse widi  hiffl  was  kept  up  bv  many  sub- 
sequent visits  to  metropdis ;  while  Johnson 
himself  came  to  Scotland  in  1773,  when  the 
pair  made  their  famous  journey  to  the  Heb- 
rides. This  year  also  Boswetl  becaine  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  Literary  Qub,  with  various 
members  of  which,  such  as  Burke  and  Rey- 
nolds, he  was  on  terms  of  intimacs;.  In  1769 
he  had  nnrried,  but  he  continued  mainly  de- 
pendent on  lus  father  till  the  lattet's  deadi 
in  ITBZ,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  estate.  In 
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1784  be  met  Johnson  for  the  last  time  at  a 
dimier  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'.  Two  years 
after  (1786)  came  out  his  *  Journal  of  a  Tour 
to  the  Hebrides  with  Samuel  Johnson,  IX.D.> 
(Johnson's  own  account  of  the  tour  had  ap- 
peared in  1775).  Having  latterly  been  admitted 
lo  the  English  bar,  he  went  on  circuit  and  held 
for  a  year  or  two  the  recordership  of  Carlisle ; 
and  from  1788  onward  he  mostly  resided  in 
London.  In  1791  appeared  his  *Life  of  John- 
son,* a  woric  which  he  had  been  long  preparing, 
and  which  at  once  gave  readers  the  same  de- 
light as  it  has  ever  since  inspired.  A  second 
and  enlarged  edition  came  out  in  1793.  By 
this  time  Boswell's  health  had  greatly  suffered 
from  his  too  convivial  habits,  and  he  died  in 
London,  having  been  a  widower  since  1790. 

Boswell  was  a  singular  ctnnpound  of  sense 
and  folb^f  of  genuine  abiUty  and  foible  border- 
ing on  ciaziness.  His  good  nature  was  uni- 
versally  admitted ;  bis  vanity  and  want  of  self- 
reqwct  and  self-control  were  his  most  evident 
fatdts.  His  weaknesses  were  easily  seen,  but 
the  man  who  enjoyed  the  sincere  affection  of 
Dr.  Johnson  and  the  enduring  friendship  of 
Burke  and  Reynolds  had  better  stuff  in  him 
than  aroeared  to  the  superficial  observer.  His 
life  of  Johnson  is  such  a  masterly  ^formance 
as  only  a  genius  for  life^rtraiture  could 
have  produced.  ^  Among  editions  of  the  life 
mav  be  mentioned  that  of  Croker  (10  vols.) 
and  those  of  Rev.  A.  Napier  (Bohn's  Standard 
Ubrary  6  vols.),  and  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  (Qar- 
endon  Press,  6  vols..),  all  containing  the  Tour. 
See  Johnson,  Boswell's  Life  or.  Consult 
Macaulay's  essay,  and  the  much  more  bimiane 
and  penetrating  essay  by  Carlyle.  Consult 
also  his  (Life>  by  Fitzgerald  (London  1891); 
Rogers,  tBosw«l]iana>  (ib.  1874);  Bissell, 
'Boswell  as  a  Biographer>  (New  York  190S). 
Boswell  left  two  sons.  The  elder,  Alexan- 
DEB,  bom  in  1775,  succeeded  to  the  family 
estate,  sat  for  a  year  or  two  in  Parliament 
and  was  created  a  baronet  in  1821.  He  wrote 
several  well-known  Scottish  songs  and  various 
other  thbgs  in  verse  and  prosc^  and  also  set 
iq>  a  private  press  from  which  issued  rrorints 
of  rare  old  works  in  the  Auchinleck  Ubrary, 
In  1822  he  met  his  death  in  a  duel  with  a  Mr.- 
Stuart,  against  whom  he  had  made  some  severe 
attacks  in  a  political  journal.  James,  the 
second  son,  bom  in  1779.  died  in  1822,  was  the 
editor  of  an  improved  edition  of  Malone's 
Shakespeare,  generally  known  as  the  ^Variorum 
Shake^>eare>  (21  vols..  1821). 

BOSWELL'S   LIFE   OP  JOHNSON. 

See  Johnson,  Boswell's  Life  op. 

BOSWORTH,  Francke  Huntington, 
American  lAysician:  b.  Marietta,  Ohio,  25  Jan. 
1843.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  and  at  Bello- 
vue  Hospital  Medical  College,  and  in  1898  be- 
came professor  of  diseases  of  the  throat  at  the 
latter  institution.  He  became  consulting  physi- 
cian to  die  Presbyterian  and  Saint  Vincent's 
hospitals,  New  York.  He  is  an  authorify  on 
diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat.  He  retired 
in  1906l  His  publications  include  a  ^Treatise 
on  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat^  (2  vols., 
1893) ;  'Text-Book  of  Diseases  of  the  Nose 
and  Throat*  (1896) ;  *The  Doctor  in  Old  New 
Vork>  (1898);  *A  Study  of  Nasal  Catarrh* 
(1882);   < Growths  in  the  Nasal  Passages* ; 

VOL.  4  —  30. 


<The  Three  Tonsils* ;  ^Malignant  Disease  of 
the  Upper  Air  Tract' ;  <Taking  Cold.* 

BOSWORTH.  Joseph,  EnRlish  philolo- 
gist: b.  Derbyshire  1789;  d.  27  May  1876.  He 
was  educated  at  Repton,  Aberdeen  and  Trini^ 
College,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1814  an<^ 
after  occupying  several  livings  in  England,  was 
British  chaplam  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam 
from  1829-^,  and  translated  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  into  Dutch.  He  devoted  much 
time  to  researches  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  its  cog- 
nate dialects,  the  result  of  his  studies  appear- 
ing from  time  to  time.  His  chief  works  are 
his  <AiwIo-Saxon  Grammar*  (1826);  <Dic- 
tionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language*  (1^), 
and  ^Compendious  Anglo-Saxon  and  English 
Dictionary*  (1848).  In  1857  he  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Water  Shclford,  Bucking- 
ham, and  next  year  was  appointed  Rawlinson 
professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Oxford,  a  post 
which  he  held  till  his  death.  In  1867  he  gave 
$50,000  to  establish  a  professorship  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  at  Cambridge.  He  left  a  certain  amount 
of  materials  that  he  had  accumulated  for  a 
new  edition  of  his  larger  Anglo-Saxon  dic- 
tionary, and  these  were  utilized  and  added  to 
by  Professor  Toller  of  Manchester  in  the 
^Dictionary*  which  has  been  published  under 
his  editorship  by  the  Clarendon  Press. 

BOSWORTH.  or  MARKET-BOS- 
WORTH,  England,  a  small  town  in  the 
county  of  Leicester,  12  miles  west  by  south  of 
Leicester;  two  miles  south  of  it  is  Bosworth 
Field,  where  was  fou^t,  in  1485,  the  memor- 
aUe  battle  between  Richard  III  and  the  Earl 
of  Richmond,  afterward  Henry  VII.  This  bat- 
tle, in  .which  Richard  lost  his  life,  put  a  period 
to  the  long  and  bloody  Wars  of  the  Roses  be- 
tween the  nouses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Mar- 
ket-Bosworth  has  a  grammar-school,  dating 
from  1593,  in  which  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was 
at  one  time  usher.  Fop^  729. 

BOT-FLY,  name  common  to  several  dip- 
terotis  insects  of  the  family  Oestrida  which  are 
parasitic  in  their  earl^  stages  upon  or  within 
certain  domestic  or  wild  animals.  The  body  is 
stout,  hairy,  like  the  bumblebees,  and  they  are 
easily  recognized  having  the  openitig  of  the 
mouth  very  smalt,  with  rucumental  oraloi^ns. 
The  middle  part  of  die  face  is  exceedingly 
narrow  and  the  minute  antennae  are  insertea 
in  rounded  pits.  The  nggs  hatch  very  soon 
after  laying,  and  RilQr  thougjit,  from  &e  tes- 
timony of  three  independent  witnesses,  that 
the  sheep  bot-fly  is  viviparous,  the  larvae  hatch- 
ing within  the  body^  of  the  parent,  who  deposits 
in  the  nostrils  of  the  sheep  the  perfectly  formed 
uid  Itvtng  grub. 

The  larvae  are,  in  general,  thick,  fleshy,  foot- 
less grubs,  consisting  of  11  segments,  exclusive 
of  the  head,  which  are  spined  and  tuberculated, 
the  former  in  rows,  which  enable  them  to  move 
about  readily  when  living  under  the  skin  or  in 
the  frontal  sinus  and  thus  greatly  irritate  the 
animals  on  whidi  they  live.  The  stigmata  are 
placed  in  a  scaly  plate  on  the  thickened  posterior 
end  of  the  body.  The  mouth  of  the  cuUneous 
lame  consists  simply  of  fleshy  tubercles,  while 
in  those  species  tnat  live  in  the  stomach  and 
frontal  sinuses  of  their  hosts,  it  is  provided  with 
homy  hooks.  While  in  this  state  they  moult 
twice  and  then  attain  their  full  size.  They  feed 
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on-  t&e  purulent  matter  originating  from  the 
irritation  produced  by  the  movements  of  their 
bodies.  Just  before  assumtne  the  pupa  state, 
the  larva  leaves  its  peculiar  nabitat,  descends 
into  the  ground  and  there  becomes  a  coarctate 
pupa.   (See  Pupa). 

Besides  the  horse  bot-fly  (q.v.).  the  ox  bot- 
fly (q  v.)  and  the  sheep  bot-fly  (q.v.),  there  is 
incluoed  in  the  genus  Dermatohia  the  'vcr 
macaque*  of  Cayenne  and  Mexico,  which  is 
found  beneath  the  sldn  of  man  in  tropical 
America.  It  is  disputed  whether  it  be  a  true 
indigenous  ^CEstrus  hominis*  or  one  that  orig- 
inally attacked  the  monkey,  dog  or  other  mani- 
maL  In  Cayenne  the  species^  attacking  man  is 
called  the  ^ver  macaque^  in  eastern  Brazil 
(Pari)  «ura,»  in  Costa  Rica  •torcel»  in  Co- 
lombia "gusano  peludo'*  or  *'muche.*  The  *ver 
moyocuil*  (D.  noxialis)  lives  on  the  do^,  sheep, 
cattle  and  man,  and  is  found  in  Mexico  and 
New  Granada.  The  larva  are  long,  cylindrical, 
S-shaped,  differing  greatly  in  form  from  others 
of  this  family.  The  flies  are  closely  allied  to 
those  of  the  preceding  genus. 

Leidy  states  that  several  specimens  of  the 
larva  of  a  bot-fly  were  obtained  in  Honduras 
(by  Le  Conte).  They  were  usually  found  be- 
neath the  sldn  of  various  parts  of  the  body  and 
the  eggs  were  suspected  to  have  been  intro- 
duced while  the  persons  were  bathing.  The  men 
were  not  aware  of  the  circumstance,  and  the 
presence  of  the  larva  gave  them  comparatively 
little  uneasiness.  According  to  Krefft,  a  species 
of  Batrachomyia  is  parasitic  upon  four  species 
of  Australian  frogs.  The  larvae  are  found  be- 
twem  the  ddn  and  the  flesh  behind  the  tympa- 
niun.  When  they  quit  the  frt^  the  latter  dies. 
The  change  to  the  pupa  state  is  usually  effected 
on  the  lower  surface  of  a  piece  of  rock  in  some 
damp  locality.  The  perfect  insect  emerges  in 
32  days.  Consult  Packard,  '(iuide  to  Study 
of  Insects*  (1889)  ;  Braucr,  'Monographie  der 
Oestriden*  (Vienna  1853) ;  Oabom,  'Insects 
Affecting  Domestic  Animals*  (Bulletin  No.  S, 
N.  S.  Division  of  Entomoloay,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  1896, 
which  also  contains  an  extensive  Ubliography 
of  the  Oettrida.) 

BOTANICAL  QARDBNS.  The  terai 
botanical  gar^n  is  used  to  designate  a  limited 
area  of  ground  on  which  is  grown  a  collection 
of  plants  including  a  large  number  of  species 
brought  together  to  subserve  scieotific,  educa- 
tional, lesthetic  or  economic  purposes.  In  the 
broadest  sense,  it  is  a  museum  of  plants  and 
one  of  its  chief  ends  is  to  represent,  hy  means 
of  living  specimens  so  far  as  possible,  uie  prin- 
cipal types  of  vegetation  of  the  earth.  It  is 
impossible  to  cultivate  more  than  a  few  thou- 
sand species  on  any  given  area  under  the  nat- 
ural conditions  of  scul  and  climate,  and  the 
open-air  plantations  are  generally  supplemented 
by  collections  grown  under  shelter  in  ^ass 
houses  and  in  si»cially  prepared  soils.  It  has 
been  found  practicable  to  grow  in  this  manner 
as  many  as  12,000  or  15,000  species  of  the 
higher  plants  in  the  botanical  gardens  at  Saint 
I^ts  and  New  Yori^  at  Kew,  near  London, 
England,  and  at  Berlin,  Germany.  A  proper 
selection  of  this  number  may  be  made  to  rep- 
resent somewhat  fairly  the  principal  forms  of 
plants,  which  include  about  250,000  species. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  possible  to  grow  in  one 


place  about,  oike  •pedes  out  o£  eveiy  17  in 

existence. 

Living  plants  cukivated  in  the  <^en  air  are 
most  suitably  arran^d  in  plantations  according 
to  their  general  habit  and  in  such  manner  as  to 
show  their  general  retatiooshtps.  Then  special 
groins  are  ottea  made  of  certain  families,  such 
as  the  conifers*  the  willows  and  poplars,  the 
grasses,  inns  or  mosses.  The  most  common 
arrangement  of  plantations  includes  the  her- 
baceous grounds,  the  aquatic  slants,  alpinum, 
viticetum.  fruticetum,  arboretum  and  economic 
plantations.  Some  institutions  bring  together 
collections,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
local  flora  or  the  flora  of  any  given  geographi- 
cal district 

The  herfaaceotu  plantatioos  are -intended  to 
incltide  the  rqmicntatives  of  small  soft-bodied 
plants  which  die  down  to  the  soil  during  the 
winter  or  resting  season,  and  which  may  or 
may  not  have  a  perennial  underground  stem- 
formation  of  some  land.  Many  of  the  species 
are  annuals  and  must  be  grown  from  seeds 
every  year. 

The  pools  for  aquatic  plants  are  arranged 
to  afford  suitable  means  for  the  culture  of 
forms  wluc^  float  or  root  in  pcmds  and  streams 
of  fresh  water,  and  include  a  wide  variety,  such 
as  the  water-hly,  pondweeds,  PkUotria,  water- 
hyacinth,  etc 

An  alpinum  is  a  special  plantation  generally 
arranged  to  afford  means  of  cultivation  of 
species  from  cold  climates  on  mountain-tops  or 
in  higher  latitudes.  Plantations  of  this  kind  are 
often  termed  rodceries,and  are  in  the  form  of 
a  ridge  or  hill  covered  with  boulders.  In  'such 
Iilantations  precautions  must  be  taken  to  give 
lime-loving  plants  a  place  among  limestone 
rocks,  and  with  the  necessary  low  temperatures. 

The  viticetum  is  a  plantation  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  climbing  and  trailing  vines,  and 
may  take  almost  any  form  demanded  by  the 
exigencies  of  practical  gardening.  Among  the 
necessaiy  features  are  trellises  or  supports  for 
twining  and  tendril  climbing  forms. 

The  fruticetum  includes  all  woody  perennial 

?Jants  which  do  not  form  a  central  trunk  six 
eet  in  height,  and  which  are  therefore  not 
trees.  These  are  most  effectively  grouped  when 
the  individuals  of  the  separate  species  are  placed 
in  the  ground  separately  in  a  sdieme  of  general 
arrangement  by  which  every  plant  may  be  in- 
spected from  all  sides  and  is  unshaded  by  its 
neighbors. 

The  arboretum  includes  trees,  and  these  majr 
be  variously  arranged,  singly  or  in  groups,  al- 
ways with  respect  to  their  mutual  relationship. 
On  account  of  their  great  size  and  compara- 
tively slow  growth  and  greater  permanency,  the 
phwing  of  trees  in  any  eiven  landsc^  sabieme 
in  a  garden  is  attended  to  with  the  greatest 
care. 

The  economic  plantations  may  include  usefnl 
plants  arranged  according  to  their  relationships, 
and  groiqied  according  to  the  use  or  nature  of 
the  oerivative.  Thus  a  division  may_  be  made 
in  which  only  q)edes  used  for  raedidne,  foods 
or  closing  are  included,  or  a  division  may  be 
made  to  include  plants  which  yield  starches,  oils, 
gums  and  resins. 

Special  plantations  of  selected  families  must 
depend  for  their  constituency  upon  the  loca- 
tion of  the  garden.  Thus  it  would  be  possible 
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to  fonn  a  coUection  of  palms  in  a  tropical 
garden  and  one  of  puies  or  willows  in  a  temper- 
ate climate.  Geographical  plantations  may  take 
an^  ffvta  district  1^  variously  arranged  plan* 
tations. 

Still  another  group  of  plantations  is  being 
made  in  some  gardens  to  illustrate  types  of 
liatnt  and  structure.  Some  of  the  pnndpal 
grouiis  to  be  illustrated  in  this  manner  are 

{larasites,  which  draw  nourishment  from  the 
iving  bodies  of  other  organs;  saprophytes, 
whidft  live  on  decaying  organic  matter :  xero- 
pl^es,  plants  adapted  to  living  nnder  the 
dneat  conditions;  plants  with  stnxtares  aexv- 
ing  as  a  protection  agmnst  animals.  Forms  of 
pro^gatton  and  rqirodnction,  methods  of  diiH 
semination  of  spores  and  seeds,  etc.,  also  serve 
as  subjects  to  be  ilhistnited  by  separate  gratis. 

The  collections  grown  under  shelter  and  in 
conservatories  are  generally  grouped  in  such 
manner  that  species  are  ^rtiy  assembled  with 
regard  to  their  climatic  requirements,  and  partly 
according  to  their  relattoiulnps.  Tluis  a  house 
may  be  devoted  to  tropical  plsuts,  or  to  tem- 
perate pfantS)  or  may  contain  only  orchlda, 
palms,  ferns,  cacti  or  succulents,  or  other 
special  groups. 

The  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  which 
may  not  be  cultivated  may  be  represented  in  a 
museum  by  dried  specimens,  material  in  pre- 
serving-fimds  and  dusecttons  of  various  lands. 
Here  sw^in  the  artaiyement  may  be  «poa  th« 
basis  of  natural  relationship,  or  upon  the  bans 
of  economic  usefuhitts.  The  species  which 
formed  the  vegetation  of  the  previous  geological 
periods  are  represented  by  fossil  sp«:iniensi 
completing  the  history  of  die  plant*w>rld  so 
far  as  it  is  known,  and  yielding  si^sgestsons  aa 
to  the  descent  of  the  present  types. 

Two  general  educational  purposes  are  served 
by  an  institution  of  this  character.  Its  collec- 
tions are  amnged  to  present  infonnatum  on 
the  foniL  relationship,  mode  of  life,  habit  and 
general  biological  character  of  the  principal 
types  of  vegetation,  in  such  maimer  as  to  be 
capable  of_  comprehension  by  persons  unac- 

Jiuainted  with  the  technical  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ect.     Further  interpretation  of  such  facts 
be  made  hy  means  of  boot&  journals, 
lectures,  etc..  devoted  to  this  bnuw  of  work 
and  study. 

The  material  accumulated  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  popular  knowledge  of  plants  also  af- 
fords an  excellent  basis  for  the  induction  of 
students  into  the  more  strictly  scientific  aspects 
of  botany;  and  wheti  such  material  is  supple- 
mented by  laboratories  famished  with  appara- 
tus, microscopes  and  other  instruments  of 
precision,  the  a^vities  of  these  students  may 
be  earned  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  subject 
into  the  investigation  and  discovery  of  new 
facts  and  phenomena.  This  extension  of  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge  concerning  the  plant-- 
world  razy  be  carried  on  to  advantage  only 
when  a  library  is  at  hand  containing  all  of 
the  more  important  literature  bearing  upon  the 
subject. 

Botanical  gardens  owe  their  origin  to  the 
needs  of  medical  science,  in  accor^umce  with 
whidi  spedes  dwwing  valuable  medicinal  prop- 
erties were  grown  in  convenient  places. 

The  first  authentic  record  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  medicinal  plants  into  cultivated  plots 
of  ground  dates  no  farther  back  than  the 


time  of  the  elder  Pliny  (23-79  a.p.).  who 
writes  of  the  garden  Antonius  Castor,  at  Kome, 
in  which  were  grown  a  large  number  of 
medicinal  ^ants.  This  step,  however,  may 
have  been  taken  much  earlier  by  the  Greeks, 
Chinese  or  Mexicans.  Later  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  northern  Italy  paid  great  attention 
to  the  growing  of  remeoial  herbs,  and  devoted 
an  important  proportion  of  the  monastery  gar- 
dens to  this  purpose.  This  practice  was  also 
carried  beyond  the  Alps,  and  in  1020  a  garden 
was  in  existence  at  the  monastery  of  Saint 
Gall,  in  Siritzerland,  not  far  from  Lake  Con- 
stancy which  contained  16  plots  occupied  by 
medianal  plants.  A  garden  of  this  character 
was  founded  1309  at  Salerno,  and  another  at 
Venice  1330. 

The  16th  and  17th  centuries  witnessed  the 
foundation  of  many  gardens  in  England, 
France^  Gennany,  Holland  and  Sweden,  some 
of  whidL  have  had  a  continuous  existence  to 
this  day.  The  rarden  of  Bologna  was  founded 
1568;  Leyden,  1577;  Leipxig,  1579;  Montpetlier, 
1596;  Paris,  1597.  The  last  named  was  oi^n- 
iced  for  the  determination  of  *what  variations 
were  possible  in  die  style  of  bouquets  worn  at 
the  royal  courts.*  Then  followed  the  estab- 
Bshment  of  the  gardens  at  Giessen,  1605 ; 
Stiasburg,  1620;  Jena,  1629;  Oxford,  1632; 
Upsala.  1667;  Chelsea,  1680. 

The  munber  of  these  institutions  at  the 

E resent  time  is  nearly  300,  only  a  few  of  vrfaich, 
owovcr,  are  devoted  to  the  more  important 
purposes  named  above  Many  botanical  gar- 
dens are  merely  municipal  ftarks  in  which 
some  attempt  is  made  to  exhibit  fecial  groups 
of  plants,  and  are  devoted  chiefly  to'floricul- 
tore.  Others  are  almost  entirely  experiment 
staticMis  for  the  exhibition  and  testing  of  eco- 
nomic ipedes,  while  still  oAers  find  their 
dnef  mefulness  as  an  aid  in  teaching  botany 
in  schools  and  colleges.  For  the  educational 
vahie  of  botanical  gardens,  consuh  Monroe, 
^Cyclopedia  of  Education.' 

D.  T.  MACDOtJGAI, 

Department  of  Botanical  Research,  Carnegie 
Institution,  fVashington. 

BOTANICAL     GEOGRAPHY.  See 

Plant  Geography, 

BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMER- 
ICA, established  1893,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Botanical  Club  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  a  nationid 
scientific  association  including  many  of  the  ' 
best  known  botanists  and  scientists  of  the 
United  States. 

BOTANY.  That  branch  of  biology,  or  the 
science  of  living  organisms,  which  deals  with 
plants,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  zoology, 
which  deals  widi  animals.  An  individual  plant, 
considered  as  a  living  or  once  living  organism, 
may  be  studied  in  two  ways  —  with  reference  to 
its  structure  or  with  reference  to  its  functions. 
These  represent  the  two  great  subdivisions  of 
pure  botanical  science — anatomy  and  physiolo^ 
respectively.  All  other  phases  of  botanical  sci- 
ence are  special  developments  of  one  of  these 
two,  cither  alone  or  in  combination  with  the 
odier,  or  m  relation  additionally  to  some  other 
branch  of  knowledge.  Anatomy  and  physiology 
are  thus  the  primary  elements,  as  it  were,  of 
botany,  which  in  varying  eomlunations  with  each 
other  and  with  the  elements  of  otfaer,^ences  t 
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constitnte  the  branches  of  botanical  science 
actually  in  eustence,  such  as  taxonomy,  ecology, 
cytok^  and  pathology.  The  term  plant  anat- 
omy IS  restricted  frequently  in  actual  use  to 
gross  anatomy  and  is  often  called  structural  bot- 
any. In  this  sense  is  covered  about  as  much  of 
the  whole  of  anatomy  as  can  be  studied  by  the 
unaided  ey^  or  with  a  lens.  Minute  anatomy,  or 
histology,  covers  the  minute  structure  of  plants, 
the  principal  instrument  in  its  study-  being  the 
compouna  microscope.  A  study  of  the  rela- 
tionships of  plants  on  the  basis  of  anatomical  re- 
S^blances  constitutes  comparative  anatomy,  or 
morphology.  The  classihcation  of  plants,  known 
as  taxonomy  or  systematic  botany,  is  in  the 
main  a  specialized  branch  of  morphology,  for  the 
principal  means  by  which  plants  may  be  erouped 
so  as  to  indicate  their  genetic  relationship  is  a 
comparison  of  their  structural  differences  and 
resemblances.  In  its  actual  study  plant  physi* 
okigy  is  closely  associated  with  plant  histology 
because  most  of  the  functions  of  the  plant  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  structure  of  plant 
cells,  and  the  physiologist  must  of  necessihr 
imderstand  these  structures.  A  special  branch 
of  botanical  research  which  has  to  do  with  the 
complex  structure  and  activities  of  the  plant 
cell  IS  known  as  plant  cytology.  The  study  of 
the  diseases  of  plants,  whether  they  are  due  to 
fungi  or  other  plant  organisms,  or  are  purely 
physiological,  is  plant  pathol<^,  sometimes 
called  vegetable  pathology. 

History. —  Among  the  ancients,  Aristotle, 
the  Greek  philosopher  (384  to  322  b.c),  The- 
ophrastus,  his  pupil  (about  372  to  287  b.c.),  the 
Roman  naturalist,  Pliny  the  Elder  (23  to  79 
Aj).),  and  the  Greek  physician,  Dioscorides  (of 
^  1st  or  2d  century  A.a),  left  botanical  records 
of  historical  interest  but  botany  as  a  modem 
science  has  devdopea  in  Ibt  last  four  centuries, 
^ting  from  the  Reformation.  The  writing,  par- 
ticularly by  the  (jermans,  of  herbals,  or  treat- 
ises on  economic  and  medicinal  plants,  and  the 
founding  of  botanical  gardens,  occupied  most 
of  the  16tb  century,  but  in  the  year  1583  Cesal- 

fino,  an  Italian  physician,  pubHshed  die  first 
ormai  and  comprehenuve  classification  of 
plants.  This,  thou^  artificial,  formed  the  basis 
of  all  generally  recognized  classification  to  and 
including  the  time  of  Linnaeus  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  century.  The  l7th  century  was 
chiefly  notable  for  advances  not  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  plants,  but  in  their  structure  and  vital 
processes.  Mahrighi,  an  Italian,  and  Grew,  an 
En^li^man,  almost  simultaneously  published 
their  reseaiches  on  the  gross  anatomy  and  the 
cellular  structure  of  plants,  the  first  of  which 
were  presented  in  1671.  To  the  woik  of  these 
men  in  plant  anatomy  little  of  importance  was 
added  in  more  than  a  hundred  years.  The 
other  important  discovery  of  the  century  was 
the  demonstration  by  Gamerarius  in  1691, 
through  direct  experiment,  of  the  sexuality  of 
plants.  The  18th  century  was  marked  especia^ 
by  advances  in  clasufication.  In  the  year  170O 
Toumefort  published  his  'Institutiones,*  in 
which  for  the  first  time  genera  were  ^tematic- 
ally  named  and  described.  During  this  century 
Linnsus,  the  great  botanical  compiler  and  sys- 
tematizer,  brought  out  his  successive  works,  cul- 
minating in  the  'Species  Flantarum,^  in  1753. 
It  was  later  in  the  same  century,  too,  diat  bo- 
tanical exploration  came  to  be  recognized  as 
an  important  department  of  the  voyages  of  geo- 


gra^c  and  scientific  discovery  in  which  the 
nations  of  Europe  became  engaged.  In  1789  A 
L.de  Jussieu  published  his  'Genera  Plantarum,* 
in  which  was  first  systematically  formulated  a 
comprehensive  classification  of  plants  according 
to  their  natural  relationship,  as  opposed  to  the 
artificial  systems  followed  by  Cesalpino  and 
Linnseus.  In  die  last  two  decades  of  this  cen- 
tury were  laid  the  foundations  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  die  important  part  played  by  the 
air  in  the  nutrition  of  plants,  a  proper  concep- 
tion of  which  was  possible  only  in  the  light  of 
the  new  develoiments  winch  toc^  place  at  that 
time  in  diemistry.  The  I9di  century  witnessed 
enormous  strides  in  plant  anatomy  and  plant 
physiologjr,  the  latter  largely  contributed  to  by 
workers  in  chemistrjr  and  physics,  and  the 
former  rendered  possible  by  improvements  of 
the  compound  microscope  and  accessory  in- 
struments, e^edally  those  whidi  came  into 

general  use  about  IBM.  From  this  movement 
as  been  derived  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
Hfe-history  and  relationship  of  the  lower 
groups  of  plants,  the  fungi,  algac  and  lichens, 
and  the  assignment  of  the  pmes  and  their  rela- 
tives to  their  true  position  next  above  the  ferns. 
The  whole  realm  of  botanical  research  was  pro- 
foundly affected  bv  the  work  of  Darwin,  bc^n- 
ning  with  the  publication  of  his  'Descent  of 
Man,*  in  1858,  whidi  gave  a  new  point  of  view 
for  all  subsequent  work.  In  systematic  botany 
the  principle  of  the  development  of  species 
from  a  common  ancestor  was  substituted  for 
the  old  view  of  the  constancy  of  species.  The 
remarkable  adaptations  for  cross  fertilization 
in  the  coloration,  odor  and  structure  of  flowen 
was  given  its  true  and  significant  explanation 
as  a  means  for  originating  uid  perpetuatii^ 
spedes.  Darwin's  woric  gave  a  new  idiilosophi- 
cal  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  observed  phe- 
nomena and  facts. 

Progress  in  the  United  Stmtes.^At  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  die  advancement 
of  botany  in  North  America  was  largely  in  the 
hands  of  physicians,  through  their  requirement 
of  a  knowledge  of  plants  as  materia  medtca. 
Professors  of  botany  were  imknown.  LinnBUS 
and  other  great  botanists  in  Europe  had  had 
American  correspondents  and  geographic  expe- 
ditions accompanied  bv  European  botanical  cot- 
lectors  had  touched  the  margins  of  die  conti- 
nent. Some  botanical  explorations,  chiefly  by 
European  visitors,  had  been  effected  east  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  The  centre  of  botanical 
activity  was  at  Philadelphia,  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
With  Lewis  and  Qaric's  expedition  across  the 
continent  to  die  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  in 
180MI6l  began  a  series  of  American  explora- 
tions of  the  great  interior,  directed  first  to  die 
Louisiana  Purchase,  then  to  Oregon  and  finally 
to  California,  These  were  supplemented  on 
the  nordi  by  the  British  expeditions  of 
JcAm  Franklin  and  others  in  quest  of  a  Norn>- 
west  Passage.  In  the  fifties  began  the  Pacific 
Railroad  surveys  and  diese  were  tolkwed  by  the 
geok^cat  surveys.  All  these  contributed  ma- 
terials for  the  discovery,  description  and  order- 
ly arrangement  of  the  North  American  flora, 
the  collections  going  largely  into  the  hands  of 
Thomas  Nuttall  at  Harvard  Universi^,  John 
Torrey  at  Columbia,  Asa  Gra^,  who  was  Nut- 
tail's  successor,  and  (korae  Engelmann,  a  I^y- 
sician  of  Saint  Louis.   Meanwhile  appeared  a 
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new  factor  which  was  destined  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  development  of  botanical 
science  in  America,  the  establishment  of  agri- 
cultural colteges  in  the  late  sixties.  These 
institutions  created  a  demand  for  a  class  of 
botanists  who  did  not  exist  in  the  United  States 
or  anywhere  else,  botanists  who  had  broi^t 
a  critical  scientific  training  to  bear  on  the  hard 
problems  of  wriculture.  For  the  sttcceeding 
two  decades  ue  nniveraities  of  the  country, 
including  some  of  the  agricultuial  collets 
themselves,  were  busily  engaged  in  educatmE 
the  required  men,  a  movement  which  resulted 
in  the  preparation  of  many  who  were  competent 
not  only  to  act  as  teachers  of  botany  m  the 
agricultural  collets  but,  a  stiU  more  important 
matter,  to  act  as  investigators  in  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  one  of  which  was  estab- 
lished in  each  of  the  States  uxd  Territories  in 
the  late  eighties.  The  branch  of  botany  whidi 
received  its  greatest  impulse  was  pathology,  the 
science  of  the  diseases  of  plants.  Plant  jiathol- 
o^  ,  has  already  been  carried  to  a  point  of 
high  scientUic  development  and  practical  appli- 
cation attained  in  no  other  country.  Syste- 
matic, or^  as  it  is  now  more  commonl]^  known, 
taxonomic.  botany  has  made  rapid  strides  for- 
ward in  rae  past  two  decades,  largely  through 
the  application  of  methods  developed  and 
perfected  by  American  botanists.  These 
methods  differ  from  others  chiefly  in  a  full  con- 
sideration of  the  geographic  relationships  of 
plants  and  the  examination  of  very  large  series 
of  specimens.  A  revision  of  the  whole  North 
American  flora  aloi^  these  lines  and  accom- 
panied by  systematic  botanical  exploration  is 
now  under  way.  For  the  future  two  lines  of 
inquiry  are  likely  to  be  conspicuous  in  Ameri- 
can botany,  first,  the  principles  of  heredity  in 
plants  and  the  applied  phase  of  the  subject 
plant  breeding  on  a  scientific  basis;  and  second 
the  correlation  of  plant  functions  with  plant 
structures,  a. work  which  will  have  far-reaching 
importance  in  broadening  our  understanding  of 
the  processes  of  nature.  Forestry  has  assumed 
an  unrivaled  importance  widi  the  exploration  of 
Alaska,  the  botany  of  the  semi-and  region  is 
being  studied,  and  bacterial  botany  occupies 
some  of  our  best  minds.  The  geographic  loca- 
tion of  American  botanical  research  has  under- 
gone a  profound  change  as  a  result  of  the 
Spanish- American  War.  The  area  to  which  up 
to  that  time  the  energies  of  American  botanists 
had  been  chiefly  directed  was  the  north  temper- 
ate belt  of  one  hemisphere^  but  diey  now  must 
deal  in  addition  with  botanical  problems  in  the 
tropics  of  both  the  New  World  and  the  Old 
World. 

Classification. —  The  plant  kingdom  is  divis- 
ible into  five  great  groups,  the  Myxopkyta,  or 
slime  molds ;  the  Thallofihyta,  including  the 
bacteria,  algae,  fungi  and  lichens ;  tbt  Bryophyta, 
including  the  liverworts  and  mosses;  the 
P/ffWrfoMprfa.  including  the  ferns  and  their  al- 
lies, and  the  Spermatophyta,  or  flowering  plants. 
The  first  four  of  these  are  often  jointty  dewg- 
nated  as  the  Cryptogams,  or  cryptogams,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Phanerogams,  an  older 
name  for  the  flowering  plants. 

The  Myxopkyta,  or  slime  molds,  known  also 
as  the  Myxomycetes,  Mycetosoa  and  Myxothal- 
lophyta,  are  organisms  which  though  usually 
treated  as  belonging  to  the  vegetable  rather 
than  the  animal  Idngdom,  have  no  ceUokise 
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walls  covering  the  cells  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed ;  pass  a  part  of  their  life  as  Plasmodia,  or 
masses  of  naked  creeiung  protoplasm  similar  to 
the  animals  known  as  amcebx;  and  are  repro- 
duced without  even  the  simplest  method  of 
sexual  regeneration.  Most  of  them  resemble 
fungi  in  that  they  grow  upon  decayed  animal 
or  vegetable  matter.  The  Thallophyta  include  a 
wide  variety  of  plants,  associated  with  each 
other  hy  exclusion,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the 
animal-tike  Myxopkyta,  ani,  on  the  other,  from 
the  Bryophyta  and  higher  plants.  The  plant 
body  is  commonly  not  differentiated  into  stem 
and  leaf  and  may  even  be  unicellular;  a  cell 
wall  is  usually  present;  chlorophyll  is  often 
wanting  and  frequently  sexual  reproduction 
does  not  exist-  Among  the  important  groups 
belonging  to  the  Thallophyta  are  the  Schwo- 
mycetei,  or  bacteria;  the  SchiEophyces,oThhxz- 
green  ai^s;  the  Euthycea,  or  true  alga,  includ- 
ing the  diatoms,  desmids,  green  algse,  stone- 
worts,  brown  algae  and  red  algae;  the  E\tmy~ 
ceies.  or  true  fungi,  and  the  Licnenes,  or  lichens. 
The  Bryophyta,  or  liverworts  and  mosses,  are 
small  plants,  havii^  in  their  life  cycle  a  sexual 
generation  in  which  the  sexual  oiigans  are  borne 
on  a  plant  body  usually  differentiated  into  stem 
and  leaves,  followed  hy  a  non-sexual  genera- 
tion^  which  consists  of  a  stalked  or  sometimes 
sessile  spore-bearing  capsule  remaining  attached 
to*  the  plant  body  of  the  preceding  generation. 
The  female  organ  of  reproduction  consists  of 
an  oosphere  in  a  sac  called  an  arch^onium,  the  - 
walls  of  which  are  made  up  of  many  cells, 
much  more  complex  structurally  than  the 
female  organ  of  the  Thallophyta.  The  male  or- 
gan consists  of  motile  antherozoids  produced 
from  an  antheridium.  The  group  consists  of 
the  Hepaiica,  or  liverworts,  some  of  which 
have  a  flat  scale-like  bod^  called  a  tballus,  and 
of  the  Musci,  or  mosses.  The  Pteridophyta>, 
represented  by  the  ferns,  resemble  the  Bryo- 
phyta in  their  sexual  organs,  but  differ  in  the 
possession  of  what  is  known  as  vascular,  as 
<M>posed  to  merely  cellular,  tissues,  and  also  in 
l£at  the  asexual  generation  becomes  a  laive 
plant  and  maintains^  a  separate  existence  inde- 
pendent of  the  earlier  generation.  The  group 
includes',  besides  the  true  ferns,  the  grape- 
ferns,  jointrushes,  dubmosses,  quillworts  and 
a  few  others.  The  Spermatophyta,  or  flowering 
plants,'  also  known  as  Anthophyta  or  Phanero- 
gams, find  their  essential  difference  from  the 
Pteridophyta,  not  in  the  production  of  flowers, 
but  in  the  relationship  of  the  sexual  and  the 
asexual  generations  aiid  in  the  character  of  iht 
sexual  organs  and  ^eir  embryonic  product.  In 
an  ordinary  fern  the  sexual  generation  is  a 
small  flat  green  organism,  resembling  a  thallose 
liverwort,  growing  on  the  ground  or  other  sub- 
stratum and  deriving  its  nourishment  from  it, 
but  in  the  Spermatophyta  Uie  sexual  ^neration 
is  reduced  to  almost  microscopic  dimensions, 
and  leads  to  independent  existence  but, is.  en- 
closed within  the  body  of  the^  non-sexual  gen- 
eration, the  male  portion  consisting  of  the  pol- 
len grain  and  the  tube  that  grows  out  of  it 
when  the  pollen  grmn  germinates,  the  female 
portion  consisting  of  a  minute  cellular  struc- 
ture within  the  embryo  sac  of  the  ovule.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  no  motile  bodies  are  produced, 
as  in  the  two  preceding  groups,  and  that  the 
fertilization  of  the  ovule  results  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  embryonic  ^ant  called  a  scqO^^^r-iT 
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i»  produced  by  none  of  the  lower  ^oups  of 
l^ants.  The  SpermatoPkyta  are  divided  into 
two  groups^  of  which  the  lower  is  the  Gymno- 
sperma,  including  the  cycada,  the  cone-bearing 
trees  and  a  few  related  families.  In  these  the 
ovules  are  borne  not  in  ovaries  but  naked 
among  tlie  floral  bracts,  and  the  scxoal  genera- 
tion of  the  female  is  still  comparatively  com- 
plex before  fertilization  and  bears  considerable 
resenblanoe  to  diat  of  some  Pteridophyta.  In 
the  other  group,  the  AngiosperriKt,  the  ovules 
are  borne  in  ovaries,  and  only  the  simplest  rem- 
nant of  a  sexual  generation  persists.  In  this 
group  are  the  Monocolyiedones,  including  the 
grasses,  palms,  lilies,  oroiids  and  their  relatives 
and  the  Dicotyledones,  including  die  great  ma- 
jority of  flowering  plants.  The  dicotyledoHoas 
and  the  gynrnospermous  plants  were  at  one 
time  classed  as  a  erroup  Exogenet,  in  contradi** 
tlnction  to  the  group  Endoginet,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  monocotyledonons  plants.  This 
grouping  of  the  flowering  plants  into  exogens 
and  endogens,  however,  is  no  longer  main- 
tained, it  having  been  shown  from  embirolt^- 
cal  studies  that  the  gymnosperms  should  stand 
next  above  dw  ferns.  The  old  division  6{ 
dico^edonons  p^ts  Into  Apttaltt,  Gamopeid^ 
and  Polypt^l*  is  also  now  discarded,  die  fam- 
ilies included  tmder  Apgtala  appearing  not  to 
constitute  a  real  group.  They  have  therefore 
been  interpolated  among  the  families  of  the  fe- 
maining  two  groups,  most-of  them  going  with 
the  Polypetalce.  All  three  of  the  old  names 
have  been  abandoned,  the  name  Archichlamy- 
dea  being  now  used  for  the  apetalous  and  poly- 
setalous  plants  jointly,  and  the  name  Sympetala 
(or  the  gamopctalous  plants.  The  known 
q>edes  of  {rfants  as  based  on  recent  standard 
and  conservative  cnmnerations  of  tfie  varions 
large  groups  are  approximately  as  follows: 

Mysopkyta   400 

hyt*.   59.000 

  a.ow 

,   3,S00 

SpmmatipkyU   120,000 

190,9011 

Plants  in  Relation  to  Geology.— Plants 
play  an  important  part  in  the  configuration  of 
the  earth's  surface  Sy  the  prevention  or  retarda- 
tion of  erosion.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
direct  binding  action  of  roots  on  the_  soil  by 
obstrucdng  (he  run-off  of  water  as  it  filters 
through  a  la3rer  of  dec^^ing  vegetable  matter 
and  hy  hindering  the  melting  of  snow  under  the 
shade  of  a  forest  cover.  Wmd  erosion  of  sand 
or  dust  soils  both  on  beaches  and  in  arid  regions 
is  prevented  chiefly  by  vegetation.  In  the 
building  up  of  peat  deposits,  such  as  the  sphstg- 
nnm  bc^  of  the  Northern  States,  or  the  Difr* 
mal  Swampy  Okefinolcee  Swamp  or  the  Ever- 
glades, plants  are  the  principal  factors.  De- 
posits of  coal  and  petroleum  are  of  vegetable 
origia  The  disintegration  of  rocks  is  hastened 
by  the  presence  of  livinff  mosses  and  other 
plants.  The  fertility  of  soils  is  largely  dq>end- 
ent  on  the  admixture  of  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  or  humus;  and  the  so-called  nitrifying 
ornnisms  of  the  soil,  which  change  nitrates, 
wmch  cannot  be  taken  up  as  food  by  plants,  to 
nitrites,  which  are  readily  absorbed,  belong  to 
a  ^roup  of  microscopic  plants  known  as  bac- 
tena.  A  very  important  role  in  soil  fertilizatioa 
it  vlayed  by  a  certain  group  of  plants,  the 


L€gMminosa,  including  the  clovers,  beans  and 
peas.  One  of  the  essentials  of  plant  food  is 
nitrogen.  Ordinary  plants  have  not  the  powet 
to  take  free  nitrogeD  from  the  air,  where  it  ex- 
ists in  almost  unlimited  quantities,  but  absorb 
their  Ditrogen  from  certaitt  nhrasenons  stdi- 
sCances  in  me  ooil.  This  element  ol  soil  fertil- 
ity is  soon  eidansted.  Lcgnnuiioua  plants,  how- 
ever, produce  on  dieir  roots  small  tuberculcs 
coataining  bacteria  which  have  the  power  to 
take  free  nitrogen  from  the  air  in  the  soil  and 
put  it  into  a  form  suitable  for  plant  food.  By 
the  death  and  rotting  of  the  ^ant  the  nitrogen 
thus  absorbed  from  the  air  is  incf>rporatea  in 
die  s<»l  and  is  available  as  food  for  all  sorts  of 
vcgetadon.  In  this  war  the  IcKUminons  plants 
are  almost  indispeMabie  for  the  r^tHUtaticm 
of  Kttls  worn  out  by  excessive  cropi^ng. 

PliBti  hi  R^tkm  to  GeognnAy^  Most 
of  the  land  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered  by 
a  yreen  mantle  of  vegetation,  which  varies 
in  its  makeup  at  different  points  in  accordance 
with  several   factors,   the  most  general  of 
which  in  its  variation  is  temperature.  Certain 
areas  of  the  north  polar  and  south  polar  re- 
gions,  permanently   or   ahnost  permanently 
covered  vrith  snow  or  ice,  and  various  simi- 
larly cold  areas  on  mountains  of  h^her  and 
higher  elevation  in  lower  latitudes,  are  devoid 
of  vegetation.   Kext  to  this  is  an  area  of  suf- 
ficient warmth  in  summer  to  produce  a  vege- 
tation of  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs  but 
devoid  of  trees  —  the  Arctic,  Antarctic  and  Al- 
pine vegetation.    Then  come  the  temperate 
areas  of  the  earth,  characterized  by  a  vegeta- 
tive covering  able  to  withstand  freezing  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  the  year,  yet  stdHciently  warm 
to  permit  an  abundant  growth  of  trees.  Next 
follows  the  tropical  area,  with  a  vegetation 
not  subjected  to  frost  and  characferiied  es- 
pecially by  forests  made  up  in  part  of  palms. 
A  factor  of  probably  even  ^ater  importance, 
but  more  broken  and  restncted  in  its  fclri- 
bution,  is  moisture.    The  four  great  tempera- 
ture  categories    outlined   above    are  cros»- 
hatched  by  moisture  lines  parallel  widi  the 
lines  of  equal  precipitation.    With  too  litde 
moisture  forests  cannot  exist  and  we  have 
plains  and  deserts  of  grass  or  brush.  Kather 
do  forests  exist  in  a  soil  too  persistently  moist 
and  poorly  drained  and  thos  we  have  moors, 
bog,  natural  meadows  and  savannas.    The  ex- 
treme of  moisture  i£  readied  in  the  plants 
called  aquaUca,  growing  cither  in  fresh  water 
or  in  the  ocean,  often  wholly  submerged. 

Each  of  the  other  factors  in  plant  srowtb, 
liriitf  air,  food  and  the  complex  mecnanical 
rdations  of  the  plant,  varies  g^reatly  frcMn  one 
locality  to  another  and  in  their  various  com- 
Iwiations  with  different  degrees  of  heat  and 
moisture  the^  furnish  an  almost  endless  va- 
riety of  environments.    Each  of   these  com- 
binations of  concUtions  has  its  characteristic 
association  of  plants,  which,  adapted  to  the 
conditions,  and  to  each  other,  form  a  com- 
munity.  The  study  of  plants  in  their  detailed 
relation  to  these  local  surroimdings  forms  a 
branch  of  geographic  botany  known  as  plant 
ecology.    North  America  furnishes   a  ^>od 
series   of   geographic   areas   with  suflraent 
climatic  diflierences  to  necessitate  diflEerent 
floras.    The  vegetation  of  die   continent  is 
divided  by  Mmuun  into  the^Uowins  aones: 
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Arctk,   Boreal.   Transttioi^   Vpftr  Aurttal, 
Lower  Austral,  Tropical.    The  Arctic  zcae 
extends  from  northern  Labrador  northwest- 
ward across  the  northern  edge  of  the  con- 
tinent to  Bering  Strait,  dipping  southward 
along  the  shores  o£  Bering  Sea  to  Bristol 
Bay,  Alaska.    The  vegetstiwi  of  this  zone 
consists  of  herbaceous  or  of  depressed  woody 
alants,  trees  being  absent    Over  large  areas, 
known  as  tundras,  the  ground  is  permanently 
frozen  undcmeatli^  a  few  inches  of  the  sur- 
face thawing  each  summer  and  permitting  the 
growth,  in  a  cold,  wet  soil,  of  an  often  luxuri- 
ant but  low  vegetation.    The  Arctic  zOne  is 
represented  southward  as  far  as  southern  Cal- 
ifornia and  northern  Arizona  by  certain  Alpine 
plants  on   the   summits   of   mountains  high 
enough  to  have  a  timber  fine,  atwroximately  , 
12;000  feet  in  that  latitude.  Tiie  Boreal  lotie, 
sometimes   subdivided   into   s  aortfaent,  or 
Hudsonian,   belt  and  a  more   southerly,  or 
Canadian,  belt,  extends  from  the  Arctic  zone 
southward  to  a  line  traversing  the  northern 
part  of  New  En^^nd.  Ontario,  Michigan  and 
Minnesota^  jumping  to  the  higher  elevations 
of  the  Adirondack  and  Appalachian  Mountain 
systems,    then   continuing    westward  across 
North    Dakota   and  Assiniboia   to  Britidi 
Columbia,  dipping  souUi  In  the  hiriier  eleva- 
tions of  the  Rocky  Mountains  neany  to  Mex- 
ico, in  the  Cascades  and  Sierra  Nevada  to 
southern  California  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  Paciiic'to  northern  California.    The  most 
characteristic  feature  of  this  zone  is  forests 
of  spruce  or  balsam  fir.   The  Transition  zone 
rovers  most  of  New  England,  New  Yorlt, 
Midiigan,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  about 
half  of  South  Dalrota  and  the  southern  part 
of    Assiniboia,   thence  extending  southward 
through  the  Plateau  and  Great  Basin  to  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico  and  California  in  the 
southern  parts  of  those  States  reaching  down 
to  an  elevation  of  about  6,000  feet.    The  most 
characteristic  tree  of  the  eastern,  humid  part 
of  this  zone  is  the  white  pine;  of  the  west- 
ern, arid  par^  the  yeHow  pine.    The  Up|>er 
Austral  zone,  as  represented  in  the  eastern 
United   States   by  the   so-called  (^r<^inian 
flora,  covers  the  lower  Hudson  Valley,  south- 
ern New  Jersey,  Delaware,  eastern  Maryland, 
the   Piedmont  section  of  the  South  Atlantic 
States,  middle  Tennessee  and  KentucJ^  and 
most  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Mis- 
sou  ri,    northwestern    Arkansas,  southeastern 
South   Dakota   and^  eastern   Nebraska  and 
Kansas.    It  is  especially  chaTVcterized  hy  ita 
forests  of  certain  species  of  oak  and  hidrory. 
The  flora  of  the  western  part  of  diis  zone, 
known  as  the  Upper  Sonoran,  covers^  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  arid  western  plains,  from 
Washington  and  Montana  southward  dirough 
the  Mexican  plateau.    The  flora  is  devoid  of 
trees  and  ts  commonly  characterized  by  sage- 
brush or  bunchgrass.    The  Lower  Austral 
zone  is  divided.  Tike  the  last,  into  an  eastern 
humid  and  a  western  arid  part.   The  eastern^ 
containing   the   Austroriparian   flora.  Covers 
the  coastal '  plain  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to 
middle  Texas,  extending  northward  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  to  extreme  southern  Illi- 
nois and  Indiana.    One  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic wild  plants  is  the  cane,  while  cotton 
is  the  most  conspicuous  cultivated  plant  In 
the  arid  region  of  western  Texas,  the  great 


valleys  of  New  Uexico  and  the  deserts  of 
southwestern  Arizona,  southern  Nevada  and 
southeastern  Californut.  lies  the  western  part 
of  the  Lower  Austral  zone,  containing  the 
flora  known  as  the  Lower  Sonoran.  charac- 
terized especially  by  the  creosote  bush  and 
the  mesquite.  This  flora  has  large  extensions 
into  northern  Mexico.  The  Tropical  zone 
covers  the  lower  third  of  the  Florida  Penin- 
sula, enters  the  extreme  southern  point  of 
Texas  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  reaches  north 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  California  to 
the  lower  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers.  From 
these  northern  extremes  the  tropical  flora  ex- 
tends southward  through  Mexico,  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  Various  gen- 
era and  species  of  palms  form  the  most  con- 
spicuous imd  characteristic  features  of  this 
flora. 

Plants  Ifa  Their  Economic  Relation  to 
Man. —  Every  savage  race  is  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  flora  of  its  region.  Having 
no '  means  by  which  to  supply  the  ordinary 

Secessaries  of  life  through  foreign  trade,  as 
o  many  civilized  races,  the  savage  has 
learned  from  necessity  to  know  the  precise 
qualities  of  the  plants  about  him  as  foods, 
■textiles,  poisons,  dyea^  tans,  fuels,  etc  In 
connection  with  the  making  of  a  single 
aboriginal  instrument  such  as  a  bow  or  a 
fir^drill  and  block,  there  is  required  on  the 
part  of  the  savage  a  knowledge  of  the 
strength,  elasticity,  texture  and  other  qualities 
of  all  the  kinds  of  wood  occurring  in  the 
range  of  bis  travels,  such  as  is  not  possessed 
b^  one  person  in  a  thousand  among  highly 
avilixed  races.  The  economic  value  of  a  cor- 
rect Mid  diseriminatiiijg  record  of  the  uses  of 
plants  among  aborigmd  peoples  is  evident 
The  influence  of  a  ^miliar  flora  in  attracting 
a  savage  race  to  a  wider  geographic  range  or 
th^t  or  a  strange  flora  in  limiting  migration 
in  any  direction  is  a  natural  outcome  of  the 
savage's  exact  knowledge  of  the  plants  of  his 
native  region.  The  practice  of  some  of  the 
migratory  races  of  prehistoric  man  to  trans- 
port their  cultivated  plants  with  them  has  re- 
sulted in  the  wide  extension  of  these  plants 
from  the  regions  they  naturally  occupied. 
Prom  this  association  it  turns  out  that  a  crit- 
ical study  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of 
the  plants  cultivated  by  aboriginal  races 
throws  important  light  on  their  prehistoric 
migrations.  Some  of  these  botanical  facts 
appear  to  be  of  very  great  antiqui;^,  perhaps 
«ven  antedating  those  furnished  by  aboriginal 
arts  or  fay  liuiguage.  This  study  of  the  rela- 
tion of  primitive  man  to  his  plant  environ- 
ment is  called  ethnobotany,  or  aboriginal  bot- 
any. Some  of  the  processes  of  plant  life  are 
Important  ta  man  as  being  fundamental  to 
his  existence.  The  plant  is  an  engine  which 
through  the  energy  furnished  by  sunlight  is 
capawe  of  tiansfonning  iiwr^nic  substances 
into  organic  compounds,  without  which  animal 
life  could  not  exist  The  ordinary  economic 
relations  of  plants,  to  civilized  man  are  many 
and  enter  as  important  factors  into  such  arts 
and  industries  as  agriculture,  horticulture, 
medicine,  manufacture  and  commerce.  The 
production  and  elaboration  of  plant  products 
and  their  transportation  from  Uiose  parts  of 
the  world  in  which  th^  can  be  and  are  pro- 
duced to  other  parts  in  which  they  are  needed  I  ^ 
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occupy  probably  the  largest  part  of  the  en- 
ergies of  the  human  race.   See  Anatouy  or 

Plants. 
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BOTANY  BAY^  New  South  Wales,  Aus- 
tralia, so  called  by  (^ptain  Cook  on  account  of 
the  many  strange  plants  found  Rowing  there. 
Coo\i  landed  at  Botany  Bay  on  his  first  voya^ 
in  1770,  and  took  possession  of  tbe  country  m 
the  name  of  his  sovereign.  The  penal  settle- 
ment, founded  in  1788,  and  popularly  known  by 
the  name  of  Botany  Bay,  was  established  on 
Port  Jackson,  where  the  city  of  Sydney  now 
stands. 

BOTANY  BAY  GUM,  a  gum  resin  pro- 
duced Iqr  XanOtorriuta  hastUis  of  Australia. 

BOTARQO,  a  relish  made  of  the  salted  roe 
of  the  mtillet  or  tunny,  used  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coasts, 

BOTETOURT,  bdt-«-toor,  Norbome 
Berkeley,  a  conspicuous  aotor  in  American 
colonial  history:  b.  England  1718;  d.  \\^lHams- 
bura  Va.,  15  Oct  1770-  He  was  the  descendant 
of  John  Berkeley,  the  cavalier,  who  was  en- 
nobled by  diaries  II  in  1660.  He  was  sent  to 
Virginia  as  royal  governor  in  1768,  just  eight 
years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
He  had  full  instructions  from  the  Crown  and 
directions  to  assume  more  dignity  than  had 
been  the  wont  of  colonial  governors,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  paraded  the  streets  of  Williams- 
burg with  guards,  a  coach  and  other  requisites 
of  vice-re^  pomp.  Conflicting  duties  to  the 
King  and  the  people  made  his  situation  most 
unpleasant.  In  1/69  the  assembly  took  into 
consideration  the  incipient  troubles  with  Eng- 
land, and  on  16  May  i>assed  firm  but  respectful 
resolutions  remonstrating  against  parliamentary 
taxation  and  the  right  claimed  to  send  them 
to  Finland  for  trial.  So  firm  were  they  that 
Lord  -Botetourt  summoned  the  speaker  and 
burgesses  before  him  and  dissolved  them.  The 
result  was  that  a  convention  met  in  a  private 
house  and  took  the  incipient  steps  for  the  rev- 
olution. The  convention  did  not  attempt  to 
legislate^  but  simply  remonstrated  with  Parlia- 
ment sending  its  resolutions  to  the  other  colo- 
nies and  to  England.  Under  the  influence  of 
these  resolutions  Lord  Hillsborough  wrote  a 
letter  to  Lord  Botetourt,  assuring  him  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  government  to  tax 
the  colonies,  and  that  the  obnoxious  imposts 
would  be  withdrawn,  which  letter  Lord  Bote- 
tourt communicated  to  the  assembly.  All  these 
anticipations,  however,  were  destroyed  by  the 
policy  of  Lord  North,  who  succeeded  Charles 
Townsend,  and  the  promise  was  not  fulfilled  in 
full,  the  duty  on  tea  being  retained.  Botetourt 
was  deepb^  mortified,  and  soon  died  of  disease 
aggravated  by  mental  suffering.  He  was  de- 
jMored  by  men  of  all  classes  in  the  colony,  and 
the  legislature  erected  a  marble  statue  to  his 
memonr,  which  is  still  standing  in  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary. 

BOTH,  John  and  Andrew,  two  Flemish 
painters,  were  bom  in  Utrecht  about  the  year 
1610,  Andrew  being  the  elder.  They  were  the 
sons  of  a  glass  painter,  who  instructed  them  in 
the  rudiments  of  drawing.  They  afterward 
made  further  progress  in  tbic  f^StOQl  j>L  " 
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ham  Bloemaart,  and  went  at  an  early  age  to- 
gether to  France  and  Italy.  John,  attracted  by 
the  works  of  Claude  Lorraine,  chose  him  {or 
Us  modd;  Andrew  preferred  the  painting  of 
the  human  figure,  and  imitated  the  style  of 
Bambocdo.  But  althou^  their  inclinations  led 
diem  in  different  directions,  their  fraternal  af- 
fection often  united  their  talents  in  the  same 
works.  Thus  Andrew  painted  the  figures  in 
the  landscapes  of  his  brother;  and  their  labors 
harmonized  so  well,  that  their  jMctures  could 
not  be  suspected  of  coming  from  different 
bands.  The  ease  and  fine  oaring  in  the  beau- 
tiful f»ures  of  John  cannot  be  overlooked  in 
spite  of  the  excess  of  yellow  sometimes  found 
in  them.  Andrew  was  drowned  in  Venice  in 
1650.  John,  inconsolable  for  his  loss,  aban- 
doned Italy  and  returned  to  Utrecht,  where  he 
died  shortly  after. 

BOTHA,  bo'ta,  ChriBtian.  Boer  com- 
mander: b.  (he  Transvaal;  d.  Kokstad,  Griquar 
land  West,  8  Oct.  1902.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Boer  War  in  1899  he  ted  a  command  into  Natal 
and  was  active  in  the  si^  of  Lad^mnidi  and 
at  the  defense  of  die  Tt^a  crossmg.  Afttr 
the  relief  of  Ladysmilh  he  retreated  to  Laing^s 
Neck,  where  be  was  left  by  his  brother,  Louis 
Botha,  in  command  of  the  Beer  forces.  By 
opening  negotiations  with  General  Buller  he 
delved  that  general's  advance  for  several  days, 
and  after  the  fall  of  Pretoria  he  was  placed  in 
conmund  of  all  the  Boer  forces  in  the  south- 
eastern Transvaal.  His  fraguent  raids  into 
Ztduland  effected  the  (Aversion  that  allowed 
Generals  Louis  Botha  and  De  Wet  to  cootintte 
the  war. 

BOTHA,  Loob,  Boer  soldier  and  states- 
man: b.  Greytown.  Natal.  27  Sept.  1862.  He 
began  life  as  a  farmer,  and  as  a  youngman  had 
a  share  in  the  establishment  of  the  Transvaal 
Republic.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Volks- 
raad  at  Pretoria.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
Boer  War  with  England  in  1899  he  was  given 
a  subordinate  OHnmand,  and  upon  die  death  of 
General  Joubert  in  March  1900  he  became  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Boer  forces.  He  won 
the  victories  of  Spion  Kop  and  Colenso,  and 
after  the  fall  of  Pretoria  organized  the  Boer 
forces  to  meet  the  campaign  of  attrition  be- 
gun by  the  British.  He  was  the  chief  represen- 
tative in  die  peace  negotiations  in  19C^  and  on 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  visited  Europe  to 
raise  funds  to  permit  the  Boers  to  resume  work 
on  their  farms.  In  the  grant  of  responsible 
government  to  the  Transvaal  he  became  (1907) 
Prime  Minister  of  the  colony,  and  in  1910  first 
Premier  of  the  Union  of  Souui  Africa.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Eurc^ean  War,  a  rebellion,  in- 
stigated by  Germany,  broke  out,  which  he 
promptly  suppressed,  and  in  1915  he  conducted 
a  successful  campaign  ^^tnst  the  Germans  in 
Southwest  Africa,  receiving  the  surrender  of 
that  colony  on  9  July.  He  has  steadily  worked 
for  race  co-operation  between  Dntch  and 
lisK  and  but  for  him  South  Africa,  during  me 
course  of  the  European  War,  might  have 
ceased,  at  least  temporarily,  to  be  a  British 
colony. 

BOTHIE  (Gael,  bothag,  a  cot),  a  house 
usually  of  one  room,  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  number  of  work  people  engaged  in  the  same 
employment;  especially,  a  house  of  this  kind  in 
parts  of  Scotland,  in  which  a  number  of  un- 


married male  or  female  farm  servants  or  labor- 
ers are  lodged  in  cofmectioa  with  a  farm. 
Bothies  are  most- common  in  the  northeast  of 
Scotland,  and  are  diiefly  for  the  acconunodar 
tion  of  umnarried  male  farm  servants  engi^ed 
on  the  lar^r  farms,  who  as  a  rule  have  to  do 
.their  cooking  and  keep  the  bothie  in  order  for 
themselves.  The  bodtie  system  has  often  been 
condemned. 

BOTHNIA,  the  name  formerly  given  to'a 
country  of  northern  Europe,  exten£ng  along 
the  east  and  west  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
the  east  pordon  now  bang  comprised  in  Fin- 
land and  the  west  in  Sweden. 

BOTHNIA,  Gulf  of,  the  northern  part  of 
the  Baltic  Sea,  which  separates  Sweden  from 
Fmland.  It  commences  at  the  island  of  Aland, 
lat.  60°  N.,  and  extends  to  66";  its  length  is 
about  450  miles,  its  breadth  from  90  to  130,  and 
its  depth  usually  from  20  to  50  fathoms.  As 
its  water  contains  little  salt,  it  freezes  over  in 
the  winter,  so  as  to  be  passed  by  sledges  and 
carriages.  It  abounds  m  salmon  and  other 
fish  and  also  in  seals. 

BOTHRIOCBPHALUS.  a  genus  of  ces- 
toid worms  which  is  found  veiy  abundantly  in 
the  Jntestines  of  predaceous  hshes,  and  one 
species  of  which  is  sometimes  found  in  the  in- 
testinal canal  of  man.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
family  as  the  tapeworm  (Ttrnia  solium),  but  it 
is  distinguished  from  it  by  having  its  segments 
broader  than  they  are  long;  by  wanting  the 
four  discs  which  surround  the  head  of  the 
tapeworm,  and  having  in  their  place  two  lateral 
tongitodinal  openings;  and  thiriUy.  by  having 
the  sexual  organs  on  one  of  the  flat  surfaces 
of  each  segment  instead  of  at  the  edges  of  the 
segments.  The  two  longitudinal  apmingi 
(whence  the  worm  receives  its  nam^,  from 
bothrion,  a  litde  pit,  and  kephali,  the  head)  do 
not  seem  to  be  organs  of  nutrition,  but  merely 
a  kind  of  suckers  by  which  the  worm  is  enabled 
to  attach  itself  to  the  intestines  of  the  animal 
which  it  infests,  while  it  is  nourished  tgr  ab- 
sorption throughout  its  whole  length.  Al- 
though, as  already  stated,  this  worm  generally 
infests  the  bodies  of  predaceous  fishes,  it  is 
capable  of  being  transmitted  to  all  vertebrate 
animals,  and  especially  it  is  found  in  those 
birds  which  live  upon  fish.  _  The  only  species 
which  is  found  in  the  intestines  of  man  is  the 
Bothriocephalus  tatus,  and  it  is  rare  to_  find 
even  diis  species  except  among  the  inhabitants 
of  two  distinct  parts  of  Europe,  the  north  and 
the  centre.  It  is  found,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
Russia,  in  Norway^  and  in  Sweden,  and  on  the 
other  nand,  in  Switzerland,  the  north  of  Italy, 
some  provinces  in  Germany  and  some  depart- 
ments of  France,  but  rarely  elsewhere.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  this  worm  is  common 
where  the  Taenia  or  true  tai>eworm  is  rare,  and 
vice- versa-  It  is  rare  in  the  United  States,  but 
with  the  increase  of  emigration  from  the 
regions  of  Europe  where  it  abounds,  its  occurs 
rence  nuiy  be  loolnd  for. 

BOTHWELL,  James  Hepbnm.  Earl  of, 

is  known  in  Scottish  history  by  his  marriage  to 
Queen  Mary.  He  was  the  only  son  of  the  3d 
earl:  b.  about  1536;  d.  1578.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  1556,  thus  obtaining  important  offices 
and  estates,  and  by  1566  he  had  attained  to 
high  favor  with  the  Queen.  The  plot  by  which 
Daml^  bst  his  life  in  1567  was  of  bis  con- 
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triv^ce,  and  the  Qocen  was  suspected  of  coo- 
niving  at  iL  Bottwell  was  chax^d  with  the 
crime  and  underwent  a  mode  trial,  being  of 
course  acquitted.  After  the  death  of  Darnlcy 
he  seized  uie^  Queen  near  Edinbur^,  and  carry- 
ing her  a  prisoner  to  Dunbar  Castle,  prevailed 
upon  her  to  marry  him.  Before  this  he  had 
divorced  his  own  wife,  Jean  Gordon,  sister  of 
the  Earl  of  Huntley.  Though  seemin^dy  secure 
ih  the  possession  of  power,  and  thoura  created 
Duke  of  Orkn^  Iqf  the  unfortunate  Queen,  he 
so<Mi  found  that  his  conduct  had  aroused  the 
indignation  of  the  kingdom.  A  confederaqr 
was  formed  against  him  by  the  barons,  the 
Queen  was  liberated  from  his  power  and  he 
escaped  to  the  Orkneys  and  afterward  to  Nor- 
way. The  Danish  authorities  kept  him  impris- 
oned for  some  time  at  Malmo,  latterly  at 
Drangholm  in  Zeeland,  where  he  died  insane. 
See  the  various  histories  of  Sa>tland,  and  the 
*Life  of  Bothwell*  by  Professor  Schiem  (Eng- 
lish translation  1880). 

BOTHWSLL,  Scodand.  village  of  Lanark- 
shire,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Clyde.  It  is 
situated  eigjit  miles  southeast  of  Glasgow  and 
about  one  mile  beyond  it  stands  Bothwell 
bridge,  where  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  in 
1679  between  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  com- 
manded principally  by  their  clergy,  and  the 
royal  forces,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
raoutk  in  which  the  former  were  totally 
routed.  Near  the  village  are  tiie  fine  ruins  of 
Bothwell  Castle,  once  a  stronghold  of  the 
Douglases.   Pop.  3,452. 

BOTOCDOS,  or  AYMORES,  a  Brazilian 
race  of  Indians.  They  live  70  to  90  miles  from 
the  Atlantic,  in  the  virgin  forests  of  the  coast 
range  (Serra  do  Mar  or  Serra  dos  Aymores), 
on  the  borders  of  the  forests  of  Minas-Geraes 
and  Espiri to- Santo,  especially  on  the  Rio  Dace. 
They  receive  their  name  from  the  custwi  which 
they  have  of  putting  a  sht  in  their  under  Kp  and 
in  Uie  lobes  of  their  ears,  and  inserting  in  thest 
by  way  of  ornament,  pieces  of  wood  shaped 
like  the  bung  of  a  barrel  (Portuguese  botoque). 
They  have  oblique  eyes  and  projecting  cheek- 
bones. Their  color  is  a  dirty  brown.  ■  They  go 
quite  naked  and  paint  their  bodies,  and  a 
Botocudo  warrior  with  his  Up  and  ear  plugs, 
his  body  painted  black  and  red  and  his  face 
bri^  red,  strongly  raninds  one  of  a  denizen 
of  the  infernal  renons.  They  are  very  skilful 
with  the  bow  ana  arrow,  and  live  chiefly  by 
hunting.  They  now  number  only  a  few  thou- 
sands and  are  decreasing. 

BOTOSHANIT,  bd't&-shan'y,  Rumania, 
town  and  department  capital  of  Moldavia,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  river  Jija,  60  miles  by  rail 
northwest  of  Jassy.  The  commercial  centre 
of  a  rich  farming  and  pastoral  region,  it  has  an 
extensive  domestic  and  export  trade  with  Tur- 
key and  England  in  grain,  cattle,  lumber  and 
petroleum,  large  Hour  and  starch  mills,  sugar 
and  glass  factories.  The  town  takes  its  name 
from  Batus  Khan,  a  Tatar  chief,  grandson  of 
(lenghis  Khan,  who  invaded  the  country  io  the 
13th  century.  Fop.  (about  two-thirds  Anne- 
nians  and  Jews)  35,000. 

BOTRYCHIUM,  bo-tre'chi-iim,  a  genus  of 
fern  (adder's-tongue),  of  the  sub-order  Os- 
mundeee  and  tribe  Ophio^lossacetp,  character- 
ized by  its  distinct  thecce  tn  a  compound  smke 
attached  to  a  pinnate  or  bipinnate  frond.  The 


common  Ameikan  species  are:  B.  iunonA. 
a>mmoa  mooawort,  wUdi  grows  on  elevated 
lands  and  pastures  where  ooier  ferns  arc  sel- 
dom found.  It  was  once  supposed  to  posseas 
great  virtues,  both  magical  and  medicinal,  and 
was  careftilly  gathered  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
B.  virginicum,  the  largest  of  the  speciea,  is 
known  hy  the  name  of  rattlesnake  fern,  from 
growing  in  places  frequented  by  that  dangerous 
reptile.  It  sdMunds  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Austrafia  and  in  the  Him- 
alwa  Mountains  in  Asia.  In  &ito^  it  is  found 
aafy  in  Norway.  B.  Itmaria  is  found  from  New 
Eng^d  to  Colorado  and  Lake  Superior.  B. 
simplex  abounds  from  California  and  the  Yel- 
lowstone to  Lake  Superior.  Other  generally 
diffused  species  are  S.  Itmceotatum,  B.  lunar- 
ioides  and  B.  tenuMtum. 

BOTRYTIS,  bd-tri-tis,  a  genus  of  fungi 
belonging  to  the  section  Hypomyoetes  and 
famihar  by  name  to  cultivators  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  potato  dueas&  The  gentis  ain- 
tains  a  number  of  those  mlnnte  ^aius  known 
as  molds  and  mildews,  and  of  these  some  have 
iJw  peculiar  habit  of  growing  in  the  tissues  of 
living  vegetables.  The  threads  of  which  their 
growth  consists  creep  among  the  loose  cells 
of  the  under  side  of  leaves  and  send  up  Uieir 
fertile  ^oots  through  the  stomata.  Many  kinds 
of  Botrytis  are  extremely  destructive  to  vari- 
ous ptants,  but  many  fungi  diseases  formerly 
ascribed  to  species  of  BotryHs  are  now  known 
to  be  caused  by  other  genera.  The  decay  of  the 
leaves  and  stem  in  tne  potato  disease  is  now 
chai^d  against  Phxtophinora  infestens,  but  old 
writers  attribute  the  troubles  to  B.  infestens. 
Though  ■  extremely  in/urioua  to  the  farmer, 
these  molds  are  sometimes  very  serviceable  by 
destroying  weeds.  Various  agricultural  pests 
may  often  be  seen  looldng  yellow  and  un- 
healtl^,  wlien  an  examination  of  the  imder  ^de 
of  the  leaves  will  show  that  this  is  owing  to  the 
ravins  of  these  minute  parasites. 

BOTSPORD,  George  Wmis,  American 
scholar:  b.  West  Union,  Iowa,  9  May  1862;  d. 
New  York,  13  Dec.  1917.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1884  and 
recdved  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  Cornell  in  1891. 
He  was  instructor  in  Greek  and  Roman  history 
at  Harvard  from  1895  to  1901,  became  adjunct 
professor  of  history  at  Columbia  Universi^  in 
1903  and  full  professor  in  1906.  Professor 
Botsford  was  recognized  as  the  leaiting  Amer- 
ican scholar  in  the  domain  of  ancient  history  ; 
his  textbooks  are  regarded  as  standard  authori- 
ties on  the  subject.  He  spent  several  years  in 
historical  research  in  Italy  and  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  editors  of  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly.  Among  his  numerous  works  are 
<A  History  of  Greece  for  High  Schools' ;  <The 
Story  of  Rome*  j  ^History  of  the  Ancient 
World* ;  'Hellenic  Civilization* ;  <Develop- 
ment  of  the  Athenian  Constitution' ;  *An  An- 
cient History* ;  *A  Source  Book  of  Ajncient 
History.' 

BOTTA,  Carlo  Giuseppe  Guglielmo, 
Italian  statesman,  historian  and  poet:  b.  San 
Giorgio  del  Canavese  in  Piedmont,  6  Nov. 
1766;  d.  Paris,  10  Aug.  1837.  During  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution  he  was  a 
student  of  medicine  at  Turin,  and  adopting 
revolutionary  ojnnions  with  enthusiasm,  he 
swffered  for  his  zeal  by  two  years*  impnson- 
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ment  (1792-94).  After  paaiin^  as  a  physidan 
he  entered  tte  French  service  ana  accooH 
panied  the  e^qtedition  which  Napoleon  sent  to 
Corfu  and  he  was  soon  after  elected  as  a 
member  oi  the  provisional  government  of 
Pkdmont.  When  this  territeiy  wa9»  m  1803, 
annexed  to  the  French  emure,  BottA  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Corps  L^gislBtif, 
where  his  behavior  was  characterized  by  a 
bold  opposition  to  the  Emperor.  During  the 
*Hundred  Days*  he  was  recUr  of  the  acad- 
emy at  Nancy  and  after- the  second  return  of 
the  Bourbons  he  went  in  a  like  capacity  to 
Rouen.  The  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of 
hb  life  was  passed  him  as  a  private  gen- 
tleman at  Paris.  His  chief  worin  beloBg  to 
the  department  of  history.  Amone  these  are 
*Storia  della  Guerra  deu  inde])endenza  de^i 
Stati  Uniti  dAmerica' ;  ^Stona  ditalia  dal 
1789  al  1814>  <10  vols.).  He  also  furnished  a 
continuation  to  Guicciardini's  Italian  History 
from  1490-1534.  bringing  it  down  to  1789. 

BOTTA,  Paul  Emile,  French  traveler 
and  archaeologist :  b.  about  1805;  d.  Poissy, 
April  1870.  He  was  a  son  o£  Carlo  Giuseppe 
Botta  (q.v.)-  While  still  very  young  he  made 
a  voyage  round  the  world,  traversed  iht 
western  portion  of  America  and  took  part  as 
ph)^ician  to  Mehemet  Ali  in  an  expedition 
which  set  out  from  Egypt  to  Sennaar,  of 
which  he  took  advantage  to  make  a  consider- 
able zoological  collection.  At  a  later  period 
he  was  appointed  French  consul  at  Alexan- 
dria and  from  this  place  he  ondtrtook  a 
journey  to  Arabia  in  1837,  the  scientific  re- 
sults of  which  he  communicated  to  the  world 
In  his  ^Relation  d'un  voyage  dans  le  Y*men.' 
His  chief  service  to  science  consists  in  his 
having  discovered  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nine- 
veh, a  discovery  made  by  him  in  1843  in  the 
course  of  excavati<xis  in  the  nrighborhood  of 
Mosul,  which  he  conducted  with  great  energy 
and  ability  while  acting  as  consular  agent  for 
the  French  government  at  that  town.  As  the 
result  of  investigations  made  upon  the  spot 
he  published  two  important  works,  one  on 
the  cuneiform  writing  of  the  Assyrians, 
*Mimoire  de  I'icriture  cuniiforme  Assyri- 
ennc,*  and  the  other  upon  die  monuments  of 
Nineveh^  'Monuments  de  Ninive*  (5  vols., 
folio,  with  drawings  by  Flandin,  Paris).  The 
latter  is  a  work  of  great  splendor  and  marks 
an  era  in  Assyrian  antiquities.  From  1847  to 
1857  Botta  lived  as  French  constd-generd  in 
Jenuakm  and  from  1857  to  die  end  of  his 
Ufe  in  the  same  Capadty  at  Tripoli 

BOTTA,  Vinceiuo,  Italian  scholar:  h. 
in  Piedmont,  11  Nov.  1818;  d.  New  York, 
5  Oct.  1894.  He  was  elected  to  the  Sardinian 
Parliament  in  1849  and  in  1853  was  sent  to 
the  United  .States  on  a  mission  to  investigate 
the  American  educational  system.  New  York 
pleased  him  so  well  that  he  settled  there  and 
was  apptnnted  professor  of  the  Italian  Ian- 
giiase  and  literature  in  the  University  of  New 
York,  In  1855  he  married  Anne  Oiarlotte 
Lsmch ;  their  home  became  a  meeting  place  for 
literary  people  and  artists.  She  founded  at  the 
Acadonie  Francaise  a  quinquennial  prize  of 
$1,000  for  the  best  essay  on  "The  Condition 
of  Woman.»  She  died  23  March  1891.  Botta 
pabtished  *  Dante^^  *  Modem  Philosopl^r  in 
Italy,*  a  Ufe  of  Cavour  and  other  studies. 


BOTTALLA.  bdt-talla,  PaoW,  Italian 
historian :  b.  Palermo,  Sicily,  1823.  After 
education  at  the  Jesut  colleges  in  Palermo 
and  Rome  he  held  professorships  in  theology 
and  church  history  m  both  cities  and  later  at 
the  Collega  of  Sauit  Bruno,  Wales,  and  in 
Poitiers.  His  works  written  in  Itafian, 
French  and  English  include  'Corso  di  storia 
e  di  geosrafia  universale*  (1860) ;  *Pope 
Honorius  before  the  Tribunal  of  Reason  and 
History'  (1868);  'The  Pope  and  the  Church 
considered  in  their  Mutual  Relations*  (2  vols., 
1868-70);  <The  Papacy  and  Schism*  (1869); 
'La  composition  des  corps  d'apres  les  deux 
principaux  systemes  qui  divisent  les  icoles 
cathoUques>  (1878):  'L'autoriti  infallibile  del 
Papa  Delia  Qiiesa  e  le  sue  relazioni  collo 
stato>  (1880). 

BOTTARI.  Giovanni  Oaetano,  Italian 
prelate:  b.  Florence  1689;  d.  1775.  After 
oompleting  Us  studies  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Academy  della  Crusca  and 
spent  six  years  in  preparing  the  celebrated 
(fictionary  of  that  body.  After  having  been 
in  char|K  of  the  grand-ducal  printing  office^ 
be  left  Florence  in  1730  and  settled  in  Rom^ 
where  Pqpe  Qement  XII  appointed  him  pro- 
fessor of  ecdesiastica]  history  and  polemics 
in  the  CoUegkt  della  Sapienza;  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  palatine  prelate.  He  as- 
sisted the  geometer^  ManfrecU  in  examining 
the  course  of  the  Tiber  from  Perugia  to  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Nova,  with  the  view  of  render- 
ing it  navu^ble  and  providing  a  remedy 
asunst  its  devastating  inundations.  The  ex- 
culcnt  report  on  the  subject,  though  signed 
by  Manfredi,  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up 
by  Bottari.  He  was  rewarded  hy  the  appoint- 
ment as  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library. 
Among  his  works  are  'Lectures  oo  Boccaccio, 
Llvy  and  Dante* ;  a  splendid  edition  of  Virgil 
with  a  learned  preface  and  notes  and  a  cor- 
rected edition  of  Vasari's  'Lives  of  the 
Painters.  > 

BOTTESINI,  bdt'te-ze'ni,  Giovanni, 
Italian  musidan:  h.  Crema,  July.  24  Dec.  1823; 
d.  7  July  1889.  He  was  tau^t  tbe  double-bass 
in  Mil»i,  by  Lui^  Rossi,  accordii%  to  the 
method  of  Andreou  and  Dragonetti,  and  soon 
became  a  first  rate  performer,  meanwhile 
studying  musical  composition  under  several  dis- 
tinguished masters.  When  scarcely  23,  he  was 
engaged  as  contrabassist  for  the  Italian  opera 
in  Havana,  where  in  a  few  seasons  he  rose  to 
the  post  of  maestro  and  musical  director  of  the 
company.  Here  he  produced  in  1846  his  first 
open,  'Cristoforo  (3olombo.^  During  the  five 
years  of  his  stay  in  Havana,  he  paid  occasiotial 
visits  to  the  United  States,  where  he  secured 
considerable  fame  by  his  wonderful  perform- 
ances in  the  concert  room.  His  masterly  han- 
dtinft  of  the  huge  instrument  took  everybody 
surprise,  while  his  s^Ic,  at  once  elegant  and 
impressive,  won  the  admiration  of  all  critics 
ana  amateurs.  His  success  on  his  return  to 
Europe  in  1851  was  not  less  complete ;  the  con- 
certs he  gave  in  London  and  Paris  established 
his  reputation  as  the  iirst  living  contrabassist. 
In  1853  he  returned  to  the  United  States  with 
M.  Jullien,  and  afterward  accompanied  Madame 
Sontag  to  Mexico.  Subsequently  he  became  di- 
rects of  the  orchestra  at  the  Italian  cvera  in 
Paris,  where  his  opera  'L'Assedio  di  I^renze' 
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was  successfully  performed  during  the  spring 
of  I8S6.  Other  works  are  <Ali  Baba*  (1871) ; 
*Ero  e  Leandro>  (1879);  <(5arden  of  OUvet> 
(1887),  an  oratorio.  He  also  published  numer- 
ous overtures,  symphonies  and  quartettes. 

BdTTGER,  bStyr,  betlcer,  Adolf,  Ger- 
man poet  and  trans»tor:  b.  Leipzig  1815;  d. 
there  1870.  He  became  widely  known,  not  only 
by  his  own  works,  but  hy  his  excellent  transla- 
tions of  British  poets,  notably  Byron,  whose 
influence  is  distinctly  traceable  in  his  writings. 
His  published  works  include  *(jedichte'  (1846^ 
7th  ed.,  1851);  *Die  Pilgcrfahrt  der  Blumen- 
gcister'  (1851) ;  *Das  Buch  der  Sachsen* 
71858)  ;  «Neue  Lieder  und  Dichtungen>  (1868)  ; 
^Gesammelte  Dichtugen  *  (6  vols.,  2d  ed, 
\8B9).  Among  his  translations  are  the  com- 
plete works  of  Byron  ( 1840,  and  subsequently 
m  several  differently  arranged  editions) ;  the 
poems  of  Pope,  collaborating  with  Olckers, 
(1842) ;  Goldsmith  (1843) ;  Milton  (1846) ;  Os- 
sian  (1847);  Longfellow's  <Hiawatha>  (1856). 

*  BdTTOBR.  or  BOTTCHBR,  also  writ- 
ten BOTTIGBR*  Johann  Friedrich :  b. 
Schleitz  about  1681;  d.  Dresden,  13  March  1719. 
He  was  a  Saxon  alchemist  whose  pretended 
discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone  resulted 
in  the  useful  invention  of  Saxon  porcelain.  Af- 
ter various  vicissitudes  he  handed  over  to  King 
Augustus  n  an  account  of  his  discovery,  which 
is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Saxony. 
The  King,  however,  not  availing  himself  of  his 
suggestions,  tihey  were  put  in  application  by 
Count  Tschimhausen,  who  established  a  manu- 
factory at  Meissen  in  ITQS^  empl<^ng  B6ttger, 
who  succeeded  in  producm^  of  the  reddish- 
brown  day  which  abounds  m  the  vichiity  of 
Meissen  a  porcelam  of  remarkable  beauty  and 
solidity. 

BOTTICELLI,  b6t-t!-d»ei5,  Sandro. 
Italian  painter:  b.  Florence,  probably  in  1444; 
d,  there,  17  Ma^  1510.  He  was  originally  Ales- 
sandro  Filipepi,  but  according  to  Vasari  was 
apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith  named  Botticelto, 
whose  name  he  assumed.  Modem  research 
tends  to  show  that  the  boy  was  cared  for  by 
Giovanni,  his  brother,  who  was  a  prosperous 
broker.  The  latter  was  called  "Botticello,* 
■the  little  cask,*  and  from  him  the  young 
artist  was  named  Botticelli.  As  he  snowed 
evidence  of  a  genius  for  painting  he  was 
transferred  to  the  school  of  Fra  Lin>o 
Lippt.  Lippi,  however,  soon  afte;*  left 
Florence  and  his  young  pujnl  came  under 
the  spell  of  the  PoUaiuoli.  In  his  youth  Botti- 
celli was  greatly  influenced  by  ancient  mythol- 
ogy and  we  have  many  works  by  him  on  classi- 
cal subjects  —  the  finest  his  'Birth  of  Venus,* 
in  the  Uffizi  and  his  <Venus  and  the  Graces'  in 
the  Florence  Academy.  The  National  Gallery, 
London,  has  two  _  smaller  examples  of  this 
style.  At  this  period  he  also  executed  devo- 
tional pictures,  maiked  Inr  much  refinement  — 
*The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  '  in  the  Flor^ 
encc  Academy  and  the  'Maaonna*  of  the 
Uffizi  Gallery  being  the  best  examples.  About 
1470  he  painted  'The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,^ 
which  has  over  70  figures  cleverly  arranged 
and  which  shows  Botticelli  as  a  master  of  por- 
traiture, for  the  kings  and  their  satellites  were 
at  once  recognized  as  Cx>simo  de*  Medici,  Botti- 
celU  himself  and  various  members  of  the  Medici 
family  and  Florentines  of  fai«^  rank.  Aboot 


this  time  the  painter  secnred  the  patronage  of 
the  powerful  Medici  and  other  great  families. 
Pope  Sixtns  IV  called  him  to  Rome  in  1481  to 
assist  in  tibe  deraration  of  the  new  chapel  in  the 
Vatican,  now  known  as  the  Sistine  C^pet 
Associated  with  him  in  this  work  were  some 
of  the  leading  artists  of  the  time  Ghirlandaio, 
Cosimo  Roselli,  Perugino  and  Pinturicchio.  In- 
ternal evidence  shows  that  Botticelli  did  much 
work  on  the  series  of  papal  portraits  in  the 
niches  between  the  windows.  He  also  M)ent  18 
months  on  three  frescoes — *Life  of  Moses,* 
^TemptaticMi  of  Christ*  and  ^Destruction  of 
Korah,  Dathan  and  Abinm.*  About  1484  Bot- 
ticelli returned  to  Florence  and  continued  to 
execute  works  for  the  great  families  of  Flor- 
ence. His  fame  was  now  widespread,  and  in 
1490  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  ai^nted  him  on 
a  commission  to  complete  the  cathedral  facade. 
He  was  powerfully  impressed  by  the  teaching 
of  Savonarola;  and,  according  to  Vasari,  spent 
his  later  years  with  commenting  on  Dante  and 
making  figures  for  the  *Infema*  It  was  long 
believed  that  in  his  last  days  he  endured  severe 
privations.  But  his  later  works  tend  to  show 
the  contrary.  The  famous  ^Nativity,*  in  the 
London  National  Cillery,  belongs  to  Uiis  period 
and  the  tax  list  of  1498  shows  him  the  pos- 
sessor of  *a  gentleman's  villa.*  He  was  buried 
in  the  family  vault  in  the  church  of  Ogni  Sautl 
He  is  said  to  be  one  of  die  ei^ravers  of  a  cel- 
ebrated series  of  illustrations  executed  by  Flor- 
entine artists  toward  the  close  of  the  iSth  cen- 
tuty,  notably  a  set  of  designs  for  the  'Divina 
Commedia*  of  Dante,  of  which  686  are  in  the 
Berlin  Museum.  His  works  are  to  be  found  in 
various  European  galleries,  his  Madonnas  be- 
ing especially  characteristic  of  his  style.  In 
these  the  Virgin  appears  peculiarly^  slender  and 
with  a  melancholy  expres»on  as  if  <^pressed 
by  forebodings.  ^  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by 
his  contemporaries,  but  subsequently  fell  into 
disfavor.  Although  opinions  as  to. his  merits 
differ  widely,  Botticelli  is  to-day  veiy  popular 
and  forms  the  theme  of  much  art  discussion. 
Consuh  Uhnann^  ^Sandro  Botticelli*  (1893); 
Pater,  ^Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Renais- 
sance* (1873);  Phillimorc.  'Botticelli*  (1894); 
Berenson,  ^Florentine  Painters  of  the  Renais- 
sance* (1898) ;  Supino.  ^Sandro  Botticelli* 
(1900) ;  Steinman,  'Botticelli*  (En^ish 
translation  1901) :  Kroeber,  'Die  Einzelportrats 
des  Sandro  Botticelli*  (1911). 

BOTTICHER,  bet'ti'Her,  Karl,  German 
arclucologist :  b.  Nordhausen  1806;  d.  1889.  A 
student  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Architecture, 
he  gecame  an  instructor  in  the  School  of  De- 
sign of  the  Industrial  Institute,  and  in  1844 
professor  in  the  Academy  of  Ardiilecture.  His 
principal  works  are  'Tektonik  der  Heilencn* 
(1844-52);  'Bericbt  fiber  die  Untersuchimgen 
auf  der  Akropolis  in  Athen>  (1863) ;  <Der 
Zoohoros  am  Parthenon*  (1875)  :  'Die,  Thy- 
mele  der  Athena-Nike  auf  der  AJcropoUs  von 
Athen*  (1880). 

BOTTIGER,  Karl  Anciist,  (German  ar- 
chaeologist: b.  Reichenbach,  Saxony,  8  June 
1760;  d.  Dresden.  17  Nov.  1835.  A  student 
and  teacher  at  Leipzig,  in  1791  through  Her- 
der's influence  he  became  director  of  the 
Weimar  gymnasium  and  acquainted  witii 
(ioethc,  Wieland,  Schiller  and  others.  In 
ISM  he  went  to  Dresden  as  spedal  lectarer 
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on  classical  antiqutties  and  art.  Two  years 
before  his  death  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  French  Institute.  His  literary  output 
was  enormous.  His  principal  work  is  a  sttfdy 
of  the  domestic  life  of  Rfiman  women  <Salina, 
oder  Morgenscenen  einer  reichen  Romerin^ 
(2  vols-,  Leipzig  1803  ;  3d  ed.,  Munich  1878). 

BOTTLE,  a  vessel  designed  to  hold 
liquids,^  constructed  of  various  materials  and 
in  various  forms  according  to  the  necessities 
of  local  manufacture  and  the  demands  of  die 
kind  of  liquid  to  be  enclosed.  It  is  now  un- 
derstood to  mean  a  vessel  made  of  glass, 
with  a  more  or  less  narrow  neck  and  mouth. 
In  ancient  times,  however,  the  bottle  was 
nothing  more  than  a  skin  of  some  animal. 
Thus  the  Biblical  aphorism  concerning  the 
putting  of  new  wine  into  old  bottles  as  an 
illustration  of  folly  means  that  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  trust  a  new  wine,  while  yet  active 
with  fermentation,  to  the  chance  of  bursting 
a  leathern  vessel  necessarily  weakened  by  use 
and  age.  In  Spain,  Turk^.  In<Ua  and  some 
pans  of  South  America  to  this  day,  various 
skins,  and  espedally  that  of  the  goat,  are 
used  for  containing  wine  and  water.  The 
hide  is  stripped  from  the  animal  as  entire  as 
possible  and  the  various  natural  openings 
having  been  sewed  up,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  one  of  the  legs,  which  is  retained  as 
a  nozzle,  the  vessel  is  ready,  after  a  certain 
preliminary  curing  of  the  skin,  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  wine.  The  peculiar  taste  of 
Amontillado  sherry  is  supposed  to  be  owing 
to  the  fact  of  its  being  k<^t  in  leather.  The 
ordinary  bottle  is,  however,  of  glass.  The 
various  bottles  used  for  different  well-known 
purposes  are  generally  distingnished  by  pecu- 
liar shapes  and  sizes,  as,  for  example,  the 
English  wine,  beer,  ale  and  soda  bottles,  the 
French  champa^e,  Burgun<b'  and  daret,  and 
the  Rhenish  wine  bottles.  Port  wine  is  oc- 
casionally put  into  very  large  bottles,  called 
magnums,  and  acids  in  still  lai^r  ones  termed 
carboys.  Until  1880  bottles  were  made  by 
hand.  The  bottle  blower  gathered  the  molten 
glass  on  tbe  end  of  his  blow-pipe  through 
which  he  blew  with  his  mouth,  producing  a 
hollow  ball.  When  this  was  large  enough  it 
was  placed  in  an  irmi  mould  to  shape  it  and 
was  then  blown  into  its  permanent  shape. 
The  molds  were  made  of  brass  or  iron  kept 
at  nearly  a  red  heat  when  in  use.  A  common 
form  was  of  the  two  sides  hinged  together. 
The  invention  of  blowing  machines  has  rev- 
olutionized the  industrv  by  enabling  greater 
numbers  to  be  produced  and  by  greatly  reduc- 
ing the  cost  In  machine  operation  ttie  g^ass 
is  melted  in  Ae  usual  way  in  a  furnace  and 
is  then  run  into  a  revolving  pot  about  20  feet 
in  diameter.  The  object  is  to  have  a  constant 
fresh  surface  of  hot  glass  into  which  the 
gathering  mold  is  dif^ped.  The  gathering 
molds  are  affixed  to  a  revolving  table  and  are 

generally  in  three  pieces,  a  bottom  and  two 
tnged  body  sections.  The  proper  quantity 
of  ^ass  is  placed  in  a  mold  which  is  auto- 
matically closed  as  the  table  revol^^s.  It 
comes  next  under  a  plnc^er  by  wUdi  the 
mold  is  firmly  dosed  the  nedc  of  the  bottle 
formed  and  the  bottle  blown  to  the  desired 
shape  by  compressed  air  whidi  is  automat- 
kalV  admitted  at  the  correct  moment  as  the 


mc^-table  revolves.  Jn  die  next  stage  the 
mold  is  automatically  opened  and  the  hot 
bottle  removed  when  the  mcid  proceeds  to  the 
next  c^cle  of  operations.  The  bottle  is  then 
pla<%d  in  an  annealing  oven  and  is  allowed  to 
cool  very  gradually.  The  average  bottle  ma- 
chine has  a  capadty  of  over  100  gross  a  day 
as  compared  with  15  gross  a  day  for  three 
men  and  three  boys  under  Ute  old  hand  sys- 
tem. 

BOTTLE  CHARTS,  maps  of  the  ter- 
minal points  of  die  voy^s  of  sealed  bottles 
thrown  into  the  sea  and  either  drifting  to 
land  or  picked  up  afloat.  These  bottles  had 
long  been  used  by  the  victims  of  shipwreck 
to  convey  mess^es  or  record  their  fate,  or 
by  travelers  or  seamen  for  joke  or  experi- 
ment; but  the  first  serious  note  taken  of  them 
was  by  Lieutenant  Beecfaer  of  the  British 
navy,  who  in  1843  published  in  die  Nautical 
Magamnt  a  Mercator  chart  of  the  Atluitic 
coast  from  lat.  6*  S.  to  63°  N.,  or  say  from 
Cape  Saint  RcNque,  in  Brazil,  to  Hudson 
Strait,  with  straight  lines  from  start  to  finish 
of  a  number  of  botde  vi^ra^es  he  had  noted, 
the  length  of  these  lines,  time  elapsed  since 
set  afloat,  etc  Of  course  some  bottles  leak 
and  founder  and  others  are  crushed;  but  he 
was  able  to  collect  119  botdcs.  one  of  which 
had  traveled  3,900  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and 
of  course  far  more  in  fact,  and  four  over 
2SI0Q,  while  the  time  of  voyage  varied  from 
three  days  to  16  years.  This  chart  has  been 
repeatedly  freshened  up  with  new  facts,  re- 
engraved  and  republished  in  the  Nautical 
Magazine.  Later,  several  government  depart- 
ments, of  which  the  United  States  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  is  by  far  the  chief,  have  used  this 
method  systematically  for  the  study  of  ocean 
currents.  The  office  furnishes  shipmasters 
with  papers  for  inclusion  in  bottles,  contain- 
ing requests  in  several  different  languages  for 
their  delivery,  with  date  and  circumstances  of 
finding;  to  the  nearest  United  States  consul, 
who  will  forward  them  to  Washington,  By 
this  mcims  three  or  four  hundred  new  bottle 
voyages  have  been  r^stered,  with  curious 
results.  In  general,  their  track  is  remarkably 
uniform,  given  the  same  local  conditions,  Of 
two  bottles  thrown  out  from  the  Blonde  with- 
in five  days  in  1826  (one  of  Beecher's  list), 
one  was  picked  up  14  and  the  other  16  years 
after  at  the  same  spot  on  the  French  coast 
Yet  tbe  effect  of  local  winds  is  so  great  that 
of  two  set  afloat  simultaneously  at  the  same 
qiot  one  was  jucked  up  on  the  Shedands,  the 
other  on  the  west  coast  of  France.  Just  north 
of  the  Azores,  the  surface  conditions  are  so 
variable  that  of  five  bottles  thrown  out  in  one 
summer  within  100  square  miles,  one  drifted 
to  the  coast  of  Norway,  two  to  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland,  one  to  France  and  one  to  Spain. 
The  longest  recorded  voyage  was  about  8,500 
miles,  from  the  Allertons,  south  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  to  the  shore  of  the  great  Aus- 
tralian Bight  in  a  Utde  less  than  ttree  years. 
See  Chart;  Map. 

BOTTLE-TREE,  a  medium-sized  Aus- 
tralian tree  {SteraUw  ruPestris)  of  the  fam- 
ily StgraUiaeea.  From  the  top  of  the  globu- 
lar stem,  as  from  the  month  of  a  bottle,  the 
branches  extend.  They  bear  lanceolate  leaves 
two  to  four  inciies  kiag  and  aziUaiy  pamdes 
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of  inconmicaom  flowers  foflowed  by  leathery 
six-seeded  follicles.  The  soft  brittle  wood 
is  of  little  economic  value,  but  the  stems  are 
said  to  contain  much  water,  which  is  fre- 
quently obtained  by  the  natives  and  by  trav- 
elers. Some  other  allied  species,  also  called 
bottle-tree,  furnish  edible  mucilaginous  roots 
whidi  are  largely  used  by  the  aborigines. 

BOTTLBNOSE,  or  BOTTLEHBAD,  a 
small  Arctic  and  north  Atlantic  whale  {Hy- 
Ptroodon  rostratumy  closely  allied  to  the 
spenn  whaler  and  so  called  irom  the  dolpluii- 
like  shape  of  its  head  or  snout,  where  the 
two  pomted  teeth  are  in  the  lower  jaw. 
Placed  farther  bade  than  ordinarily,  and  in 
smaller  proportion,  is  a  dorsal  fin;  the  skin 
is  smooth  and  glossy,  lead-colored  on  the 
back,  graduating  into  white  on  the  belly.  The 
largest  are  30  feet  long.  These  whales  travel 
in  small  bands,  generally  keeping  joit  south 
of  the  Arctic  ice,  and  moving  northward  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season.  They  feed  mainly 
on  deep-water  squids,  for  which  they  dive 
to  great  depths.  Their  diief  valne  Oes  in  the 
amount  of  oil  and  spermaceti  that  they  yield. 

BOTTLING,  the  process  of  enclosing 
liquids  in  bottles,  including  the  operation  of 
stopping  or  corking.  The  use  of  bottles  for  re- 
taining liquids  involves  three  requisites:  that 
they  shall  be  clean  enough  not  to  injure  the 
punty,  taste  or  looks  of  the  contents,  or  the 
looks  of  the  bottle,  or  to  cause  chemical  action 
which  will  do  so;  shall  be  strong  enou^  to 
resist  probable  pressure ;  and  shall  have  stoppers 
which  will  not  be  disintegrated  or  corrode  and 
will  be  tight  enough  not  to  let  air  in  or  volatile 
substances  ouU  the  degree  of  such  precaution 
varying  with  the  liquid.  For  scientific  prepara- 
tions, which  include  chemical  analysis  in  crim- 
inal cases,  an  indispensable  condition  is  that 
the  bottle  shall  contain  no  imptirities  which 
would  cast  doubt  on  the  result:  hence  chemists 
in  such  cases  use  only  new  bottles,  cle^se  them 
thoroughly  with  some  preparation  to  remove 
external  substances  and  expose  them  to  a  red' 
heat  before  using.  For  common  household  use. 
as  there  is  no  bottling  under  pressure,  the  kina 
or  weight  of  glass  is  of  no  importance.  For 
cleaning,  it  is  best  to  shake  up  with  warm 
water  and  caustic  soda  and  clean  with  a  bottle- 
brush;  to  clean  out  gummy  residues  like  paraf- 
fine  from  naphtha  and  gasoline  bottles,  shake 
up  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  material  of  the  stopper  is  of  the  first 
importance.  For  scientific  use,  only  ^lass  is 
possible;  as  also  to  retain  corrosive  acids  and 
perfumes  that  would  pass  through  the  pores 
of  a  cork,  in  which  latter  case  also  nice  taste  as 
well  as  security  is  a  desideratum.  In  general 
family  use,  for  volatile  fluids  like  gasoline  and 
naphtha  and  ammonia  which  mt^t  soak  up 
and  disintegrate  the  cork  and  let  its  gas  escape, 
rubber  is  the  usual  stopper.  In  commeraal 
bottling  on  a  large  scale,  of  beer,  wine,  mineral 
waters  and  carbonated  beverages  generally,  the 
only  stoppers  used  are  cork  and  rubber,  except 
in'  the  case  of  siphons  with  valves.  For  wine, 
the  old- fashioned  long  cork,  driven  deep  in  and 
pulled  with  a  corkscrew,  still  holds  uie  field. 
The  common  stopper  for  *5o(t^  drinks,  and  in 
part  for  beer,  is  a  «terraced»  rubber  one  fas- 
tened to  the  under  side  of  an  iron  cap  and 
attached  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle  by  a  wire  loop 


whose  leverage  forces  the  rubber  tightly  into 
the  mouth  of  it,  and  can  be  easily  thrown  oS 
and  the  stot^r  removed.  But  in  the  United 
States,  for  beer  even  the  rubber  stomwr  is  rap- 
idly being  displaced  by  a  patent  cork  made  in 
Baltimore,  consisti:^  of  a  crimped  metal  cap 
lined  with  cork,  which  a  machine  tightens 
around  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  It  is  easily  lifted 
off  by  an  iron  ring,  throwh  over  the  neck  and 
pulled  up  by  a  short  handle;  is  much  cheaper 
than  the  permanent  rubber,  and  nearly  as 
handy;  ana  is  cleaner,  as  good  houses  use  only 
new  ones.  Indeed  the  use  of  old  coiks  re- 
cleaned  belongs  to  a  low  grade  of  goods.  For 
milk  bottles  and  others  of  which  the  corks  are 
to  last  but  a  few  hours  and  need  no  strength, 
pasteboard  or  wood-pulp  is  much  used. 

Old  bottles,  however,  are  used  over  and  over; 
and  here  thorough  cleanliness  is  a  prime  requi- 
site, both  for  salability  and  because  dr^  of 
old  liquor  might  ferment  and  ruin  the  new.  If 
any  corks  have  been  driven  in,  they  are  ex- 
tracted by  machinery ;  for  the  rest,  In  the  large 
establishments,  the  bottles  are  placed  in  rows 
of  pockets  on  the  surface  of  a  large  drum, 
which  their  weight,  as  the  upper  rows  are  ad- 
ded and  the  emerging  cmes  taken  off,  causes  to 
revolve  slowly  through  a  vat  of  hot  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  which  enters  the  open  mouths  and 
eats  out  the  sticky  remnants  of  the  last  filling. 
They  are  then  taken  out  and  placed  by  sets, 
inverted,  in  a  frame  over  revolving  brushes, 
now  consisting  almost  entirely  of  two  or  three 
rubber  prongs  held  apart  by  strings  or  centrifu- 
gal force,— the  old  bristle  brushes  being  dis- 
used because  they  wear  out  and  leave  bristles 
in  the  bottles, —  at  a  speed  of  from  2,500  to 
3,000  times  a  minute;  then  rinsed  in  frames  of 
from  two  to  four  dozen  vertical  crinkling 
tubes,  over  i^idi  the  bottles  are  set,  and  jets 
of  hot  water  forced  into  them.  Tht  filling  is 
done  by  siphonage  or  air  or  gas  pressure.  A 
dmple  form  for  small  breweries  is  an  open 
trong^  filled  from  a  barrel  and  supplying  sev- 
eral siphon  tubes  which  the  operator  starts 
sucking  them,  shifting  the  bottles  as  fast  as 
filled;  the  siphon  is  tilted  up  by  the  weight  of 
the  bottle  enouj^  to  give  a  flow  and  ibt  liquid 
in  the  trcn^  is  kept  at  a  constant  level  by  a 
flfnt.  Bnt  m  the  larger  ones,  a  row  of  barrels 
or  h<^heads  is  drawn  upon,  bv  a  set  ol  rubber 
pipes  widi  stop-codes,  to  whidi  tlie  bottles  are 
held  and  filled  by  means  of  air  or  gas  pressure, 
one  pipe  having  several  branches.  With  car- 
bonated beverages  there  is  danger  of  the  bottles 
bursting,  and  they  are  filled  in  iron  cages  oi>en 
only  at  the  top,  to  protect  the  workmen;  with 
heavily  charged  waters  in  siphons,  the  latter 
are  of  tougher  glass  and  are  tested  before* 
hand,  and  me  men  sometimes  wear  ndtber  cov- 
erings for  face,  hands  or  body.  Widi  flavored 
or  sweetened  drinks,  the  nrrup  is  fed  into  the 
bottle  from  one  spout  while  the  carbonated 
water  comes  from  another;  in  small  works, 
however,  the  syrup  is  put  in  first  and  die  bottle 
filled  right-side  up. 

The  recrimpine  of  patent  corks  has  been  de- 
scribed; the  old-fashioned  lon^  corics  are 
sh^ed  by  a  compressor  and  dnven  into  the 
bottles  by  a  phmger,  operated  either  by  hand 
or  footor  a  self-feeder  whidi  can  do  2,000  an 
hour,  The  corks  are  previously  thrown  into  a 
hollow  revolving  drum  for  several  hours,  to  rub 
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against  and  batter  each  other,  which  knocks  off 
the  loose  chips  and  didces  out  the  dust;  then 
soaked  and  rinsed.  There  are  wiring  machines 
for  either  the  small  wires  over  the  long  corks, 
or  the  hinged  wires  with  the  rubber  stoppers. 
The  bottles  when  filled  and  corked  are  labeled 
a  machine,  usually  the  bottles  being  laid  in  a 
crib  with  expansible  sides  and  a  plunger  forcing 
them  down  against  the  label,  which  at  the  same 
time  is  ladttd  up  and  moved  under  the  bottle 
across  a  paste  roll;  sometimes  the  label  is 
pressed  against  the  bottle.  The  speed  of  this 
process  is  practically  limited  only  by  the  ability 
of  the  workman  to  feed  bottles  to  ue  machine. 
A  special  label  is  sometimes  fitted  over  the  corl^ 
for  security  against  refillinp;  the  bottles  of  a 
reputed  firm  with  inferior  liquors.  Sometimes 
the  corks  have  a  stamp  or  brand  burnt  into 
them  with  a  hot  lUe  pressed  down  by  a  machine. 
Finally,  the  codes  are  often  covered  with  tin- 
foil or  caps  of  some  kind;  the  former  is  done 
by  hand. 

Much  caintal  is  invested  in  this  business 
and  there  is  a  national  association  composed  of 
manuiEacturers.  Returns  are  made  by  nearly  all 
these  firms  and  companies  to  the  association, 
from  which  it  appears  that  this  industiy  em- 
ploys nearly  30,000  persons ;  it  serves  4.489,038 
customers,  owns  22,940  horses,  employs  a  capi- 
tal of  nearly  $51,000,000  and  owns  bottles  to 
the  value  of  $12,747,633.  Its  loss  of  bottles' 
annually  is  $3,522304.  In  this  Une  are  con- 
sumed annually,  besides  bottles,  corks  in  great 
number,  wire,  patented  arrangements  for  clos- 
ing bottles,,  paper  boxes  for  hoic^ng  bottles, 
sealing  wax  and  labels.  The  cost  of  these  ma- 
terials is  ^ven  at  $7,937,001.  The  capacity  of 
corldne-machines  rea(jies  2,000  bottles  per  hour ; 
that  oi  labeling-machines  12,000  bottles  daily. 
Consult  Drcesbach,  *Beer  Bottler's  Handy 
Book'  (Chicago  1906)  ;  Goosmann,  *The  Car- 
bonic Acid  Industry'  (ib.  1906)  ;  Sulz,  'Trea- 
tise on  Beverages'  (New  York  1888). 

BOTTOMS,  Margaret  McDonald,  Amer- 
ican writer:  b.  New  York,_29  Dec.  1827;  d.  1906. 
She  was  long  engaged  in  religious  work  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  vbert  her  father  held  an  ofi&- 
cial  position.  She  accompanied  him  to  alms- 
houses and  prisons  and  began  to  systematically 
visit  the  poor  and  sick  of  Brooklyn.  After 
her  marriage  to  Rev.  Frank  Bottpme  she  be- 
gan to  give  her  whole  time  to  this  kind  of 
work.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
she  gave  Bible  talks  in  New  York  homes  to 
the  society  women  of  the  city.  Out  of  these 
grew  the  order  of  the  King's  DatiE^ters,  which 
was  destined  to  become  a  great  organization 
of  which  she  was  annually  chosen  president 
until  her  death.  In  1896  she  was  elected  preu- 
dent  of  the  woman's  branch  of  the  Medical 
Missionary  Society,  and  she  edited  *Mrs.  Bot- 
tome's  Heart  to  Heart  Talks  with  the  King's 
Daughters'*  department  in  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  Among  her  published  works  are 
<Crumbs  from  the  King's  Table* :  <A  Smishine 
Trip  to  the  Orient* ;  <Deadi  and  Life* ;  'Seven 
Questions  After  Easter.' 

BOTTOMLESS  PIT,  The.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  hfUxfowr  in  the  Authorized 
Version 'of  flie  Scriptures,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  Apocrypha.  It  is  itself  a  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  Dinn.  It  means  hell  or  the 
abode  of  evil  ^rits. 


BOTTOMLBY»  Horatio,  English  finan- 
cier and  journalist  He  was  for  a  number  of 
years  connected  with  a  large  financial  under- 
taking in  the  city  of  London  and  was  a  pioneer 
of  gold  mining  in  West  Australia.  He  founded 
the  Financial  Times,  but  is  most  widely,  known 
as  die  proprietor  and  editor  of  John  Bull,  in 
which  he  has  long  advocated  a  ^'business  gov- 
emmenf^  for  the  United  Kiag4om.  His  ex- 
posures of  financial  and  other  schemes  of  a 
doubtful  character  in  its  columns  have  involved 
him  in  successive  lawsuits,  in  which  he  has 
sometimes,  and  with  great  skill,  conducted  his 
own  defense.  He  sat  as  a  Liberal  for  South 
Hackney  in  the  House  of  Cx>mmons,  1906-12. 

BOTTOMRY  is  the  hypothecation  or 
plet^e  of  a  vessel  for  the  payment  of  a  debL 
The  creditor  has  no  n^bx  to  take  possession 
of  the  ship  uiUU  the  exiaration  of  the  time  for 
wfakh  the  loan  is  inade,.ai^  then  (nnder  a 
bottomry  contract  in  tlie  Usual  form)  only  by 
the  intervention  of  an  admiralty  court  If  the 
loan  is  not  repaid  at  the  stipulated  time,  the 
lender  applies  to  an  admiral^  court  which 
(the  trum  of  the  claim  being  established)  de* 
crees  a  sale  of  the  ship  to  satisfy  the  debt.  Th^ 
conditions  of  such  a  ccmtract  usually  are  that 
if  the  ship  is  not  lost  or  destroyed  hv  those 
risks  which  tlie  lender  ^sroea  to  run,  uie  debt 
is  to  become  absolute  The  rides  assumed  by 
the  lender  are  usually  the  same  as  are  enumer- 
ated in  a  common  policy  of  insurance.  If  the 
ship  is  wholly  lost  in  consequence  of  these 
risks,  the  lender  loses  his  loan.  In  case  of  a 
partial  damage,  the  bottomry  bond  usually  pro- 
vides that  this  dam^  shall  be  borne  by  the 
lender  in  the  proportion  of  the  amount  loaned 
to  the  value  of  the  ship.  If  this  amount  is 
equal  to  half  the  value  of  the  ship,  the  lender 
is  to  bear  half  the  amount  of  such  .loss,  etc 
As  the  lender  thus  assumes  a  certain  risk,  he 
is  justly  entitled  to  a  greater  interest  than  if 
he  did  not  thus  t^ce  the  hazard  of  the  loss  of 
the  whole  loan;  and  this  is  called  ^'marine  in- 
terest* He  is  entitled  to  the  usual  rate  of 
interest  on  his  loan,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
premium'  of  insurance  for  the  same  voyage  or 
period.  ^  The  stipulation  for  such  a  rate  of 
marine  interest  is  not  a  violation  of  the  laws 
against  usury,  for  it  ts  not  merely  a  compen- 
sation for  the  use  of  the  money  lent,  but  also 
for  the  risk  assumed.  The  shipowner  may 
borrow  money  on  bottomry  whether  his  vessel 
be  in  port  or  at  sea.  But  the  captain  of  the 
ship,  as  such,  cannot  so  borrow  when  in  the 
port  where  the  owner  resides  or  near  enough 
to  consult  him  on  any  emergency.  In  any 
other  port  he  may  pledge  the  ship  on  bottomry 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  necessary  for 
repairing^  supplying  and  navigatine  her,  if  he 
can  obtain  it  m  no  other  way.  If  he  borrow 
thus  without  necessity  the  bond  is  void  and 
the  lender  can  look  only  to  the  personal  re- 
sponsibility of  the  captain. 

BOTTS,  John  lienor,  American  legis- 
lator: b.  Dumfries,  Va..  16  Sept.  1802;  d  Cul- 
pepper, Va.,  7  Jan.  1869.  He  studied  law  and 
in  1833  entered  the  Virginia  lemslature.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1839,  where  he 
served  three  terms— (1839-43)  and  (1847-49). 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  as- 
serted his  devotion  to  the  Union  and  in  1862 
he  suffered  imprisonment  on  that  account.  Af- 
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ter  the  war  he  published  *The  Great  Rebellion, 
Its' Secret  History,  Rise,  Progress  and  Disas- 
trous Failure^  (1866);  was  one  of  Jefferson 
Davis'  bondsmen,  and  attended  the  convention 
of  Southern  Loyalists  in  Philadelphia. 

BOTULISM,  bot'u-llsm,  a  fonn  of  poi- 
soning due  to  the  eating  of  tainted  sausages, 
ham,  head'Cheese  or  other  impure  meats.  It 
is  really  due  to  a  specific  saprophytic  bacillus. 
B.  botulintu.  Other  organisms  occurring  in 
diseased  or  decomposed  meat,  and  ipving  rise 
to  similar  symptoms,  are  B.  enteritis,  B.  coli 
and  Proteus  vulgaris.  These  generate  toxins, 
some  of  whidi  are  responsible  for  the  symp- 
toms, which  are  those  of  acute  gastro-intestinal 
irritation.  There  is  usually  a  period  of  from 
12  to  24  hours  (even  48  hours)  after  the  eat- 
ing of  the  meat  before  symptoms  develop.  The 
symptoms  are  various;  they  may  be  intense 
muscular  weakness,  with  sudden  nwisea  and 
vomiting ;  chills,  small  rapid  pulse,  cold  extrem- 
ities, headache  and  pain  are  also  present.  Fol- 
lowing the  chilly  sensations  the  temperature 
ma}r  rise,  even  to  103°  or  104"  F.  Cramps, 
dehritmi,  hallucinations,  diarrhoea  and  intense 
p.rostration  may  also  be  present  In  some  sud- 
den and  severe  cases  death  has  resulted  with 
cholera-like  symptoms.  The  eating  of  putrid 
meA  and  fish  is  common  in  many  countries, 
but  it  is  only  when  a  specific  bacillus  happens 
to  be  present  that  toxic  symptoms  arise.  Re- 
covery is  very  protracted.  Many  of  the  cases 
resemble  internal  haemorrh^e,  and  f^eat  diffi- 
culty sometimes  exists  in  the  diagnosis.  There 
are,  however,  more  intestinal  symptoms  as  a 
rule  in  meat  poisoning  (ptomaine  poisoning). 
Abstaining  from  all  tainted  meats  is  the  sole 
preventive.   See  Poisons. 

BOTURINI  BENADUCI,  b6t-a-re'ne 
b&-na-doo'che,  Lorenzo,  Italian  antiquarian: 
b.  Milan,  about  1702;  d.  Madrid,  about  1750. 
In  1736  he  went  to  Mexico  and  traveled  there 
amon|[  the  Indians,  collecting  a  laree  number 
of  their  writings  and  valuable  Spanisn  records ; 
these  finally  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Mexican  government  and  have  been  mostlv  lost 
or  destroyed.  He  afterward  lived  in  Spain, 
where  he  held  the  office  of  historiographer  for 
the  Indies.  He  wrote  'Idea  de  Una  Nueva 
Historia  de  America,'  which  includes  a  valu- 
able catalogue  of  his  collections. 

BOTZEN,  or  BOZBN  (Italian  BOL- 
ZANO),  bdl-tza'no,  Austria,  a  district  and  a 
town  in  the  TyroL  south  o£  InnstHiick;  at  the 
confltience  of  the  Talfer  with  the  Eisack.  The 
town  b  well  built,  flourishing  and  surrounded 
by  a  wall  two  miles  in  length,  built  to  protect 
it  from  a  mountain  torrent  close  by.  The  par- 
ish church  is  a  Gothic  building  of  the  14th 
century  with  an  elegant  spire;  adjoining  it  is 
the  new  cemetery,  Tht  other  objects  worthy 
of  notice  are  the  church  of  Saint  Nicholas,  a 
gymnasium,  custom-house,  two  monasteries,  a 
normal  school  and  a  nunnery.  It  has  some 
silk  and  woolen  manufactures,  tanneries,  dye- 
works,  etc.  Botzen  has  an  important  transit 
trade  and  has  four  annual  fairs,  resorted  to  by 
commercial  travelers  from  all  parts  of  Itao' 
and  Germany.  In  the  environs  wine  and  fruits 
are  produced.   Pop.  about  15,000. 

BOUCH,  bousdk  Sir  Thomu,  English 
civil  engineer:  b.  Thursl^,  Ctunberlan^  22 
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Feb.  1822  d.  Moflat,  30  May  1880.  He  was 
early  attracted  to  engineering  studies,  and  in 
1839  began  bis  apprenticeship  to  a  civil  engi- 
neer in  the  north  of  England  He  was  a  resi- 
dent engineer  on  the  Stockton  &  D.  Railway 
for  a  period  of  four  years  and  in  1S49  went 
to  Scotland  as  manager  and  engineer  of  die 
Edinburgh  &  Northern  Railway.  While  in  the 
service  of  this  company  he  devised  a  sort  of 
floating  railway  for  carrying  goods  trains 
across  such  estuaries  as  those  of  the  Forth 
and  Tay.  After  this  he  was  for  a  time  en- 
gaged in  railway  construction  in  England.  He 
was  engineer  of  the  first  railway  bridge  across 
the  Tay,  which  was  completed  in  September 
1877  and  opened  in  M^  of  the  foUowitw  year. 
For  this  he  recaved  me  freedom  of  Dundee 
and  in  1879  the  honor  of  knighthood. .  On  28 
December  of  that  year  the  bridge  gave  way 
during  a  stormy  night,  while  a  tram  with  some 
70  passengers  was  crossing.  All  were  drowned, 
and  the  accident  caused  such  severe  mental  dis- 
tress to  Sir  Thomas  that  it  undoubtedly  has- 
tened his  death. 

BOUCHARDON.  boosh-ar-ddft,  Edm£, 
French  sculptor:  b.  Chaumont-en-Bassigny 
1696;  d.  Pans  27  July  1762.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  his  father,  Jean  Baptiste  Bouchardon,  sculp- 
tor and  architect,  and  then  went  to  Paris  and 
entered  the  school  of  the  younger  Coustou.  In 
1722  be  gained  the  highest  prize  and  was  made 
royal  pensioner  at  Rome.  There  he  executed 
a  number  of  busts,  including  that  of  Pope 
Qement  XII.  After  nine  years'  absence,  the 
Duke  d'Antin  recalled  him  to  Paris  and  gave 
him  a  studio  at  the  Louvre.  He  assisted  in 
repairing  the  fountain  of  Nnttone  at  Vers»lles 
and  executed  10  statues  which  adorn  the  church 
of  Saint  Sulpice.  The  fountain  in  the  Rue 
de  (jrenelle,  which  the  city  of  Paris  ordered 
to  be  constructed  in  1739,  was  made  by  him 
and  is  considered  his  masterpiece.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  greatest  monument  of  that  period, 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV,  which  was 
erected  bv  order  of  the  ci^  of  Paris,  was 
conunittea  to  lum.  He  labored  12  years  on 
this  with  inconceivable  perseverance,  and  has 
left  in  the  horse  a  model  which  may  be  ranked 
with  any  work  of  antiquity.  His  pieces  bear 
the  character  of  simple  grandeur,  but,  in  gen- 
eral, more  fire  is  to  be  desired  in  his  sculpture. 
Latterly  he  adopted  a  more  polished,  delicate 
manner,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  age.  Caylus 
has  written  his  life.  His  brother,  Jacques 
Philippe  Bouchardon,  was  court  painter  to  the 
King  of  Sweden,  and  modeled  a  great  number 
of  figures  for  the  Royal  Palace  at  Stockholm. 

BOUCHER,  boo-shS,  AUred.  French 
sculptor:  b.  Bouy-sur-Orvin  1850.  He  studied 
under  Dumont  and  Paul  Dubois.  He  was 
awarded  the  second  Roman  prize  in  1876.  His 
*Au  Bout,'  now  in  the  Luxembourg,  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  in  1886.  Other  works 
of  note  are  <A  la  Terre,*  ^Repose'  and  ^Diana 
Snrarised.*  In  1900  he  won  the  Grand  Prix 
at  Ine  Paris  Expo»tion. 

BOUCHER,  boo-shr.  Francois,  French 
painter:  b.  Paris,  29  Sept.  1703;  d  ITTOl  He 
was  the  son  of  a  designer  of  embroideries,  who 
was  his  first  teacher.  Later  be  studied  with 
Lcmoyne  and  then  took  up  engraving  as  a 
means  of  hvelifaood;  at  20  he  won  the  first 
prize  at  the  Acadimie.   In  1723  he  won  the 
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Grand  Prix  de  Rome  tfid  in  1725  be  made  a 
journey  to  Italy,  in  company  with  Carle  Van 
Loo,  and  remained  there  for  six  years.  The 
punters  of  decadence,  with  their  lightness  and 
sldll,  were  the  ones  who  most  influenced  him, 
and  he  is  in  a  manner  their  continuer, —  their 
art  freshened,  however,  by  his  youth  and  the 
natiotial  quafi^  o£  grace  of  the  Frenchman.  His 
success  on  returning  to  Paris  was  immediate 
and  orders  for  work  of  all  kinds  flowed  in  on 
him_.  He  painted  relic^ous  and  mytholo^cal 
subjects,  landscapes,  decorations  and  especially 
portraits,  being  the  favorite  of  lus  period  among 
the  courtiers  and  wealthy  people,  particularlv 
for  women's  portraits.  Despite  a  Hie  in  which 
the  pleasure-seeking  of  his  time  played  a  very 
large  part,  he  was  industrious  to  a  decree  — 
the  number  of  his  drawings  being,  at  his  own 
estimate,  about  10,000.  He  was  in  hi|fh  favor 
with  Madame  de  Pompadour,  whose  portrait 
he  painted  and  who  engraved  some  of  his 
works.  He  was  made  inspector  of  the  Gobelins 
factory  in  1755  and  court  painter  in  1765.  His 
Watteau-like  style  and  graceful  voluptuousness 
gave  him  the  title  of  the  Anacreon  of  painting. 
The  Louvre  gives  a  sufficient  idea  of  his  style 
in  such  well-KDOwn  works  as  the  ^Rinaldo  and 
Armida,^  'Toilette  de  Venus,*  'Shepherd  and 
Sh^^rdesses*  and  the  'Artist's  Portrait.^  At 
Amiens  we  find  his  'Rape  of  Europa,*  at  Fon- 
tai^ebleau  his  'Venus  and  Cupid' ;  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  tn  New  York  has  his  'Anon 
Rescued' ;  at  the  Stockholm  Museum  is  his 
'Leda  and  the  Swan,'  while  the  Wallace  coIp- 
lection  in  London  possesses  a  'Diana  leaving 
the  Bath,'  by  him.  Among  Boucher's  many 
pupils  was  Fragonard.  After  the  Revolution, 
with  Dand  m  authority,  Boucher  was  {ulilessly 
scorned,  his  works  were  considered  the  vety 
type  of  falsity  and  they  fell  to  the  most  atn 
surdly  low  prices.  ^  To-day  we  esteem  him  once 
more  —  in  a  fashion  nearer  that  of  his  con- 
temporaries. He  is  absolutely  the  man  of  his 
century:  light  but  of  consiunmate  grace.  Con- 
sult Mantz.  'Boucher,  Lemoyne  and  Natoire' 
(1880)  ana  the  mcmograph  hy  Kahn  (Parts 

BOUCHER,  bow'cher,  Jonathan.  English 
clergyman:  b.  Blenoog,  12  March  1738;  d.  Ep- 
som, 27  April  1804.  He  came  to  America  about 
1754  as  pnvate  tutor  in  a  Virginia  family.  He 
continued  teaching  and  tutoring  for  several 

Sears,  dnring  which  time  he  counted  among 
is  pupils  the  stepson  of  George  Washii^on. 
He  returned  to  England,  where  he  received 
Episcopal  ordination  in'  1772.  He  rame  back 
to  America  and  had  charge  of  several  eccle- 
siastical pari^es  in  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
CaroHmi.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  many 
of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  colonies,  among 
them  being  Washington,  with  whom  he  often 
dined  and  discussed  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
Boucher's  loyalty  to  the  English  Crown  was 
uncompromising,  and  when  uie  Revolutionary 
War  broke  out  he  denounced  from  the  'pulpit 
the  revolutionary  doctrines  then  popular  in  the 
colonies.  So  strong  was  the  popular  sentiment 
af^inst  him  that  he  preached  his  last  sermon 
with  pistols  on  his  pulpit  cushion.  He  broke 
with  Washington  and  his  odier  American 
friends,  and  nnally  he  was  forced  to  resign 
ills  parish  and  return  m  1785  to  Emland,  where 
lie  found  himself  as  popular  as  be  had  been 
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unpopular  in  America.  His  loyalty  to  the 
Crovm  was  rewarded  with  a  government  pen- 
sion and  the  vicarship  of  Epsom,  Surrey,  which 
he  retained  till  his  death.  Boucher  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  preachers  and  orators 
of  his  time  both  in  England  and  the  colonies. 
Uniler  the  title  'A  View  of  the  Causes  and 
Consequences  of  the  American  Revolution*  he 
published,  in  1797,  15  sermons  delivered  be- 
tween 1763  and  1775.  These  he  dedicated  to 
■Washington,  notwithstanding  the  break  in  their 
friendship.  These_  sermons  are  interesting  on 
account  of  the  political  anecdotes  they  contain. 
Boucher  left,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  un- 
completed manuscript  of  a  'Glossary  of  Archaic 
and  Provincial  Words'  upon  which  he  had 
spent  14  years.  Several  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  to  puMish  this  manuscript,  which, 
it  is  said,  finally  became  the  property  of  the 
publishers  of  ^Webster's  English  Dictionary.* 

BOUCHER,  boo-sha,  Pierre,  French 
pioneer  in  America;  b.  Perche,  France,  1622; 
d.  Boucherville,  Canada,  20  April  1717.  He 
came  to  Canada  in  1635,  took  part  in  the  wars 
with  the  Iroquois  and  was  sent  to  Prance  in 
1660  as  a  deputy  for  the  colony  of  New  France. 
He  was  later  made  governor  of  Three  Rivers. 
He  wrote  'Histoire  viritaUe  et  natarelle  des 
moeurs  et  des  productions  de  la  Nouvelle 
France*  (1663>.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
addressed  to  his  children  'Les  adieux  du  grand- 
pire  Boucher.' 

BOUCHER  DE  CRfiVBCCEUR  DE 
PERTHES,  Jacques,  French  anthropologist: 
b.  Rithel.  10  Sept.  1788;  d.  Abbeville,  5  Aug. 
1868.  Throu^  his  father,  an  active  botanist, 
he  came  under  the  notice  of  Napoleon  and 
was  employed  in  numerous  missions  to  Itaiy, 
Gennai^  Austria  and  Hungai^.  After  the 
Restoration  he  lived  at  Abbeville,  .where  he 
was  most  active  as  president  of  the  Sodety 
of  Emulation.  He  wrote  travels,  poems  and 
an  early  apology  for  free  trade,  but  only  his 
works  on  the  archxology  of  man  are  of  con- 
sequence now.  The  first,  'De  la  Criation*  (5 
vols.,  1839-41),  already  brought  him  some  rep- 
utation, but  his  long  investigations  on  stone 
weapons  and  other  remains  of  early  human 
dviiization  in  the  Tertiary  and  older  Quater- 
nary I^luvial  strata  made  him  famous.  His 
most  striking  discovery  was  that  of  a  fossil 
human  jawbone  in  the  quarries  of  Moulin- 
Quignon,  near  Abbeville,  in  1863.  Other  works 
of  great  value  are  'Antiquitis  celtiques  et 
antediluviennes'  (3  vols.,  1846-65) ;  *De 
Thomme  ant^diluvien  et  ses  ceuvres'  (I860). 
Consult  <  Recollections  of  M.  Boucher  dc 
Perthes>  tn  Lady  Prestwich's  'Essays  Descrip- 
tive and  Biographical'  (London  1901). 

BOUCHES-DU-RHONE,  boosh  du  r5n 
('Mouths  of  the  Rhone*),  France,  department 
in  the  south,  in  the  ancient  government  of 
Provence,  bounded  north  by  Vauclusc,  west  by 
Card,  east  by  Var  and  south  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Chief  town,  Marseilles.  Area,  2,025 
square  miles,  of  whidi  about  half  is  under  cul- 
tivation, the  remainder  being  occupied  by  for- 
ests, heaths,  wastes,  water,  etc.  Between  the 
Rhone  and  the  lagoon  of  Berre  is  the  great 
plain  of  La  Crau.  Its  borders  are  tolerably 
well  cultivated  and  support  a  number  of  cat- 
tie,  but  the  centre  is  Kttle  better  than  a  desert 
of  stones  and  peU)les,  affording,  howev^n^wm- 
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tcr  pasture  for  sheep.  The  Rhone  is  the  prin- 
cipal river;  near  Aries  it  divides  into  two 
branches  which  enclose  an  island  called  La 
Camargue.  Several  canals  facilitate  transport 
and  are  especially  useful  for  irrigation.  The 
climate  is  generally  very  warm,  with  little  rain 
during  the  summer.  A  cold  and  generally  vio- 
lent wind,  called  mistral,  alw^  blows  from 
the  Cevennes  after  rain.  It  lasts  from  3  to  9, 
.sometimes,  though  rarely,  even  12  days,  and 
dries  up  the  ground  with  astonishing  rapidity.' 
The  soil  of  the  department  is  for  the  most  part 
arid  and  unproductive  without  irrigation. 
Vines,  however,  thrive  and  almonds,  figs,  capers, 
nuts,  cereals,  grapes,  vegetables,  mulberry  trees, 
silkwonns,  and  particularly  olives,  are  exten- 
sively cultivated.  The  minerals  are  of  little 
Commercial  importance;  lignite,  iron,  lime, 
building  stone,  cement  and  marble  are  obt^ned. 
Salt  is  extensively  manufactured  from  the 
hgoons,  and  the  saltworks  of  Berre  are  cele- 
brated both  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their 
product.  The  articles  manufactured,  besides 
salt,  are  principally  soap,  brandy,  olive  oil  (the 
best  in  France),  soda,  chemicals,  vinegar,  scents, 
leather^  glass,  etc  The  fisheries  are  productive. 
Shipbuilding,  metal- founding  and  distilling  of 
oi!  are  also  important  industries.  _  The  depart- 
ment includes  the  three  arrondissements  of 
Marseilles,  Aix  and  Aries.    Pop.  805,532. 

BOUCHETTE,  Joseph,  French-Canadian 
engineer:  b..  1774;  d.  1841.  He.  entered  the 
naval  service  in  1791,  served  during  the  War 
of  1812  and  rose  to  Uie  rank  of  colonel;  went 
to  England  in  1814,  where  he  published  in 
I81S  his  *  Topographical  Description  of  Lower 
Canada,  with  Remarks  upon  Upper  Canada.^ 
He  was  enijaged  as  surveyor-general  of  Que- 
bec in  deltmitatii^  the  diqiuted  eastern  botmd- 
ftries  of  Canada  with  the  United  States. 

BOUCICAULT.  boo's&kd.  Dion,  origtn- 
sdly  called  BOURCICAULT,  Irish  dramatic 
author  and  actor:  b.  Ehiblin,  26  Dec.  1822; 
d.  New  York,  18  Sept  1890.  He  was  educated 
at  London  University  and  wrote  his  first  play, 
*London  Assurance,'  under  the  pseudonym 
of  *Lee  Morton"  when  he  was  only  19  years 
old.  This  was  produced  at  the  Coyent  Gar- 
den Theatre  in  London  and  won  immediate 
success.  He  made  his  first  appearance  as  an 
actor  in  18S2  in  his  own  play,  *Th€  Vampire* ; 
in  1853-60  he  was  in  the  United  States,  where 
his  success  on  the  stage  was  as  great  as  it 
had  been  in  England.  He  founded  a  theatre 
in  Washington  and  reconstructed  the  Metro- 
politan Theatre  in  New  York,  but  was  not 
very  successful  as  a  manager.  Returning  to  ' 
London  in  1860  he  brought  out  'The  Colleen 
Bawn,*  one  of  hb  best-uiown  plays,  and  was 
at  one  time  joint  manager,  of  the  Adelphi  and 
manager  of  a  new  theatre,  the  Westminster. 
The  hitter  venture  was  unsuccessful,  but  he 
shortly  afterward  brou^t  out  a  number  of 
very  popular  plays.  lo  1876  he  came  to  New 
York,  where  he  lived  until  his  death.  He 
continued  his  work  as  both  actor  and  play- 
wrig^it,  and  also  opened  the  New  Park  Theatre 
on  Broadway.  Boucicault  wrote  about  400 
plays,  many  of  which  were  adaptations;  among 
tiie  best  not  already  mentioned  are  *01d 
Heads  and  Young  Hearts* ;  'Love  in  a  Maze* ; 
*Used  Up':  'Cbrsican  Brothers*;  *The  Octo- 
roon,* deahng  with  the  condition'  of  the  slaves 
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in  the  United  States;  <The  Streets  of  Lon- 
don'; <The  Shaughraun';  'Daddy  O'Dowd* ; 
and  'Foul  Play,'  a  dramatization  of  Charles 
Reade's  novel  of  the  s^e  name.  _  In  'The 
Colleen  Bawn*  he  created  one  of  his  favorite 
types,  the  Irish  hero  that  appears  in  many  of 
his  plays.  He  also  rewrote  and  adapted  'Rip 
Van  Winkle*  especially  for  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son's use.  While  writing  his  numerous  plays 
he  found  time  to  engage  in  a  political  con- 
troversy with  Lord  Beaconsfield  over  the  rights 
and  liberties  Of  the  Irish  people.  He  intro- 
duced many  improvements  in  the  stapng  of 
plays,  being  the  first  to  use  carpets  on  the 
stage  and  moving  scenery. 

BOUCICAULT,  Mus.  Dion,  English  act- 
ress: b.  1833;  d.  6  Nov.  1916.  Before  her 
marriage  to  Boucicault  in  1853  she  had  won 
success  as  Agnes  Robertson  in  'Our  Qerks' 
and  other  plays.  After  her  marriage  she  came 
with  her  nuBbiuid  to  the  United  States,  but 
returned  with  him  to  London  in  1860  and  took 
important  parts  in  several  of  his  plays.  She 
again  came  to  the  United  States  and  was  later 
separated  from  her  husband. 

BOUDIN,  boo-diA,  Bagtae,  French 
painter:  b.  Honfleiir  12  July  1824;  d.  8  Aug. 
1898.  He  lived  in  Paris  for  most  of  his  life, 
traveling  somewhat  in  Brittany  and  Holland. 
He  was  devoted  to  the  painting  of  seaports  .and 
river  scenes,  the  gray  expanses  of  French  sides 
and  waters,  the  picturesque  confusion  of  ships 
in  harbors.  Among  his  works  are  'Fishii^' ; 
'The  Mense  at  Rotterdam';  'Low  Tide'; 
'High  Tide>;  'Getting  Under  Sail';  'A  Dutch 
Bark  at  Antwerp* ;  and  'Bordeaux  Harbor.* 

BOUDINOT,  boo'dT-not,  Elias,  Ameri- 
can philanthropist:  b.  Philadelphia.  21  April 
1740;  d.  Buriington,  N.  J.,  24  Oct.  1821.  He 
studied  law  at  Princeton  with  Richard  Stock- 
ton, and  in  1760  commenced  practice  at  EHza- 
bethtown,  N.  J.  He  early  became  a  devoted 
advocate  of  the  patriot  cause,  and  in  1774 
was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Convention 
whidi  took  the  control  of  New  Jersey  out  of 
Governor  Franklin's  hands.  Congress  ap- 
pointed him  oommissary-general  of  prisoners, 
15  May  1777;  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1777,  1780;  1781  and  1782,  and  was  chosen  its 
president  4  Nov.  1782,  and  as  such  ^gned  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain.  He  was 
director  of  the  mint  at  PUladelphia  179S-1805. 
being  appointed  by  Washington,  whose  trusted 
friend  and  counsellor  he  was  throu^out  the 
Revolution  and  afterward.  From  17!^  to  1805 
a  trustee  of  the  Coll^  of  New  Jersey 
(Princeton),  he  founded  its  caUnet  of  natural 
history  with  a  liberal  contribution.  He  was 
active  in  the  organization  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  becoming  in  1816  its  first  presi- 
dent. By  his  will  he  left  the  bulk  of  his 
large  estate  to  various  institutions  and  chari- 
ties. He  wrote  'The  Age  of  Revelation* 
(1790),  to  counteract  Paine's  '.^c  of  Rea- 
s6n>;  'Oration  4  July  1793,*  before  the  New 
Jersey  Society  of  uie  Cincinnati ;  'Second 
Advent  of  the  Messiah'  (1815) ;  'The  Star 
of  the  West'  (1816),  an  attempt  to  identify 
the  North  American  Indians  with  the  descend- 
ants of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel. 

BOUDINOT,  Bllat,  Cherokee  Indian:  d. 
10  Jiine  1839.   He  was  one  of^^ree  Cherokee 
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youdis  brought  before  EHas  Boudinot  (1740- 
1821)^  in  1818,  and  he  received  that  phitan- 
throptst's  permisdon  to  assume  his  name.  He 
was  educated  at  the  mission  school  at  Corn- 
wall, Conn.,  and  married  a  white  lady  of  that 
place.  He  became  a  man  of  considerable 
talent  and  ability,  and  of  influence  among  his 
people.  In  December  1835.  he,  with  others 
of  his  nation,  was  persuaded  to  make  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States.  He  was  theiet^on 
accused  of  having  betrayed  his  country  and 
was  murdered  by  the  John  Ross  party  west 
of  the  Mississippi  He  published  'An  Ad- 
dress to  the  Whites'  (1826),  delivered  at 
Philadelphia,  25  May  1825,  and  edited  the 
Cherokee  Phoenix,  1828-34. 

BOUDINOT,  Elias  ComeUus.  Cherokee 
lawyer,  soldier  and  leg^lator:  b.  near  Rome, 
Ga.,  August  1835 ;  d.  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  27  Sept. 
1890.  The  maiden  name  of  his  mother  was 
Harriet  Gold.  Her  father  was  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Cornwall,  Conn.,  where  his  father, 
Elias  Boudinot  CCaiagim),  a  Cherokee  In- 
dian, had  been  educated,  l^tt  an  orphan  by  the 
death  of  liis  mother  in  1836  and  the  assassina- 
tion of  his  father  in  1839,  he  was  reared  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  step-mother  (who,  like 
his  mother,  was  of  New  £i4;land  parenta^  and 
birth)  and  of  his  uncle.  Stand  Watie.  His  edu- 
cation was  b^cun  in  the  trUjal  schools  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  and  completed  in  New  Eng- 
land. Because  of  the  factional  troubles  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  in  which  his  family  had  been 
so  tragically  involved,  be  located  in  Arkansas, 
where  he  read  law  and  engaged^  in  newspaper 
work.  He  was  sent  from  Washington  County 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Secession  Convention  whioi 
met  at  Little  Rock,  4  March  1861,  and  was 
chosen  as  secretary  of  that  bodjr.  During  the 
Gvil  War  he  represented  the  Cherokee  VTation 
in  the  Coniederate  Congress  at  Richmond  part 
of  the  time  and  was  also  in  the  military  service, 
attaining  the  rank  of  Heutenant-cotonel  of  the 
regiment  known  as  the  Cherokee  Mounted 
Rifles.  He  took  an  active  and  prominent  part 
in  the  protracted  and  fruitless  Indian  peace 
council  which  was  held  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 
in  September  1865,  as  also  in  die  negotiation  of 
the  new  treaties  between  the  government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Indians  of  the  five 
civilized  tribes,  at  Washington,  D,  C,  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1866.  He  subse- 
quently became  an  attorney  for  the  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  in  which  capacity  he 
took  a  radical  stand  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
individual  allotment  of  the  lands  of  the  several 
reservations  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  tihe 
opening  of  the  surplus  lands  to  white  settle- 
ment. By  this  course  he  incurred  the  bitter 
enmity  oi  his  fellow  tribesmen  and  virtually 
exited  and  exfjatriated  himself  from  citizen^p 
and  residence  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  He  was 
a  man  of  fine  literary  taste  and  talent^  excelling 
both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  speaker.  During  his 
later  years  he  continued  in  the  active  practice 
of  the  law  at  Fort  &iuth  and  at  Washington, 

BOUFFLBRS.  boo-flSr,  Louis  FransoU 
(Due  de),  French  soldier:  t.  10  Jan.  1644;  d. 
Fontainebleau,  20  Aug.  1711.  He  saw  active 
service  imder  Cond^  Turenne,  Crequi,  Lux- 
embourg and  C^tinat,  and  was  created  a  mar- 
shal of  France  in  1693.   His  defense  of  Na- 


tnur  in  169^  and  of  liUe  in  1708,  are  famous. 
The  siege  of  the  former  place  was  conduct«l 
by  King  .William  in  person,  and  cost  the  alHea 
more  than  20,000  men.  The  latter  was  con- 
ducted by  Prince  Eu^dne.  An  order  was  sent 
from  Louis  XIV.  signed  by  his'  own  hand, 
commanding  Boilers  to  surrender;,  but  he 
kept  it  secret  until  all  means  of  defense  were 
exhausted.  The  retreat  of  the  French  after 
their  defeat  at  Malj^aqueL  under  the  direction 
of  Boufflers,  was  more  like  a  triumph  than  a 
defeat 

BOUFFLBRS,  StanUlaas,  CheraUer  dc, 

French  soldier  and  audior  (son  of  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Boufflers,  mistress  of  Stani^us, 
iCing  of  Poland)  ;  b.  Luniville.  31  May  1738; 
d.  Paris,  18  Jan.  1815.  He  entered  the  army, 
was  soon  appointed  governor  of  Senegal  and 
while  in  this  office  made  many  useful  regula- 
tions. After  his  return  he  devoted  hrniself  to 
that  lig^it  kind  of  literature  which  distinguished 
the  age  of  Louis  XV.  His  reputation  gave 
him  a  seat  in  the  States-General,  where  he 
was  esteemed  for  his  moderation  and  his  good 
intentions.  After  10  Aug.  1792  he  left  France 
and  met  with  a  friendly  reception  at  Reins- 
berg  from  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  and  Fred- 
erick William  II,  A  large  grant  was  made 
to  him  in  Poland  for  establishing  a  colony  of 
French  em^rants.  In  1800  he  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pnrsiuts  which  in  1804  procured  htm  a  seat 
in  the  French  Institute.  He  lies  buried  near 
the  Abb£  DeUllc,  and  on  his  tomb  is  this  in- 
scription, written  by  himself  and  characteristic 
of  his  lively  disposition:  'Mes  amis,  croyez 
que  je  dors."  His  works  were  published  in 
1815.  Consult  Uzanne,  ^Notice  sur  la  vie  de 
Boufflers>  (Paris  1886). 

BOUGAINVILLE,  boo-gaA-vel,  Loula- 
Antoine  de,  French  navigator:  b,  Paris,  H 
Nov.  1729;  d.  there,  31  Auir.  1811.  He  aban- 
doned law  for  military  service ;  at  25  published 
a  treatise  on  integral  calculus;  in  1/54  went 
to  London  as  secretary  of  the  French  em- 
bassy; in  1756  served  in  Canada  as  aide-de- 
camp to  Montcalm  against  the  British;  was 
wounded  at  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  in 
1758;  and  during  the  siege  of  Quebec  in  1759 
commanded  1,500  troops  at  Cap  Rouge.  In 
1763  he  left  the  army  with  the  rank  o£  colonel 
and  entered  the  navy.  He  undertook  at  gov- 
,  emment  request  to  establish  a  colony  in  the 
Falkland  Islands,  but  owing  to  Spanish  ob- 
jections, he  sailed  for  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
and  from  1766  to  1769  circumnavigated  the 
globe,  maldt^  numerous  important  scientific 
and  geographical  discoveries.  When  the  French 
took  part  in  the  American  war  of  Independ- 
ence, Bougainville  was  appointed  commander 
of  a  ship  of  the  line,  and  gready  distinguished 
himsdf  In  the  battle  between  De  Grasse  and 
Admiral  Rodney.  He  was  promoted  chef  d^es- 
cadre;.  re-entering  the  army  he  was  made 
marfchai^  de  camt>;  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
vice-admiral  in  1791 ;  and  in  1795  was  elected 
an  original  member  of  the  French  Institute. 
Late  in  life  Napoleon  honored  him  with  a 
soiatorship,  made  him  count  of  the  empire 
and  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  His 
niune  is  geographically  perpetuated  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  and  seieatificany  by  the 
Soudi  American  climfeing  plant  Bong  *~  **' 
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He  was  the  author  of  ^Voyage  autour  du 
monde*  (2  vols.,  Paris  1771-72}  and  Parkman 

S'ves  his  Canadian  jounial  hi^  praise  for  its 
storical  value. 

BOUOAINVILLS  ISLAND,  an  island 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  belongit^  to  the  Solomon 
groui>  and  under  German  protection.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  about  lat.  6'  S.  and  long.  155°  E.;  area 
3,860  square  miles.  It  is  separated  from  Choi- 
seul  Island  by  Bougainville  Strait.  It  is  well 
wooded,  densely  populated  and  contains  two 
active  volcanoes,  one  of  which,  Mount  Balbi, 
rises  to  a  heie;fat  of  over  10;000  feet.  The  name 
Bougainville  is  also  applied  to  a  strait  in  the 
New  Hebrides  group  oetween  the  island  of 
Marina  and  Malncolo,  a  cape  on  the  northwest 
,  coast  of  Australia  and  a  cape  on  the  south 
coast  of  New  Ireland.   Pop.  about  60,000. 

BOUGAINVILLE  A,  a  genus  of  woody, 
spiny  vines  of  the  family  Alltoniacete,  consist- 
ing of  a  dozen  species,  natives  of  South  Amer- 
ica. Two  of  the  species,  B.  speciabilis  and  B. 
glabra,  are  commonly  cultivated  in  hothouses 
because  of  the  beauty  of  the  large  red  or  pur- 
plish bracts  which  enclose  the  flowers  ana  re- 
main upon  the  plant  for  a  long  time.  In  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida  they  are  grown  out-of- 
doors,  as  elsewhere  in  tropical  America,  and 
diey  are  .probably  the  most  jJtowy  vines  grown 
in  those  regions. 

BOUGHT  AND  SOLD  NOTES,  written 
memoranda  of  a  transaction,  made  by  the  broker 
in  the  case  and  delivered  !^  him  to  his  prind- 

Eals.  They  state  respectively  that  the  broker 
as  bought  for  the  vendee,  and  sold  for  the 
vendor,  the  subject  of  the  transaction.  When 
the  broker  has  not  exceeded  his  authority,  both 
parties  are  bound  thereby  (4  Esp.  114;  2  Camp. 
o37).  No  ^rticnlar  form  is  required,  but  there 
are  four  kinds:  (1)  "Where  the  broker  pro- 
fesses to  act  for  both  parties,  whose  names  are 
disclosed  in  the  note.  (2)  Where  the  broker 
does  not  disclose  in  the  bought  note  the  name 
of  the  vendor,  nor  in  the  sold  note  the  name 
of  the  buyer,  but  still  shows  that  he  is  acting 
as  broker  and  not  as  principal.  (3)  Where 
the  broker  on  the  face  of  the  note  appears  to 
be  the  principal.  (4)  Where  he  professes  to 
sign  as  broker  but  is  really  the  principal*  (4 
Am.  &  Eng.  Ena  Law  751).  The  bouriit  and 
sold  notes,  however,  do  not  constitute  the  con- 
tract They  may,  lurwever,  be  accepted  as  evi- 
dence of  the  contract,  and  not  &e  original 
contract,  when  so  establidied  by  the  usage  of 
trade. 

BpUGHTON,   bi'tfin,   George  Henry, 

English  painter:  b.  near  Norwich,  England, 
1833;  d.  London,  19  Jan.  1905.  His  parents 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1839  and  settled 
in  Albany.  He  studied  art  without  a  master 
and  in  1856  made  a  sketching  tour  through 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  In  1860  he  went 
to  London  and  Paris^  to  continue  his .  studies. 
After  1862  he  resided  in  London.  His  best  pic- 
tures were  <The  Idyl  of  the  Birds,*  *Hay- 
Harvest  in  Brittany,'  'The  Scarlet  Letter,' 
'Wayside  Devotion,*  *Puritans  Going  to 
Church,*  *Snow  in  Spring'  and  *The  Return 
of  the  Majrflower.)  He  became  a  member  of 
the  National  Academy  in  1871 ;  associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  London,  in  1879,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1896.    He  also 


wrote  for  the  m^:arines  and  illustrated  hia 
stories.  Consult  Baldry,  A.  L.,  <G.  H.  Bough- 
ton:  His  Ufe  and  Work*  (London  1904). 

BOUGHTON,  Mutha  Arnold,  American 

author:  b.  Corunna,  Mich.  She  was  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  1880:  tau^^t  in 
public  schools  and  high  schools  at  Saint  Qair, 
Mich.,  and  Detroit,  1880-84;  was  delate  to 
the  World  Congress  of  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  London,  1906.  She  pub- 
lished <Memoir  of  J.  M.  Arnold,  D.D.'  (1885)  ; 
<The  Quest  of  a  Soul  and  Other  Verse>  (1911), 
and  is  a  contributor  to  various  publications. 

BOUGHTON,  Willis,  American  educator 
and  lecturer:  h.  Victor,  N.  Y,  17  April  1854. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan ,1881,  and  later  received  degree  of  A.M. 
from  Dickinson  College  lffi*l,  and  Ph.D.  from 
Ohio  University  1900,  and  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity a  higher  diploma.  He  was  lecturer  on 
English,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1891-92; 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature, 
Ohio  Univer^ty,  1892-99;  teacher  of  English, 
Erasmus  Hall  Hi^  School,  Brooklyn,  since 
1899;  lecturer  for  New  York  University  (extra- 
mural), for  the  Brooklyn  Institute  oi  Arts 
and  Sciences,  for  the  Brooklyn  Teachers'  As- 
sociation and  for  the  Board  of  Education,  New 
York ;  president  of  the  department  of  philology, 
Brooklyn  Institute,  1914.  Editor  Tennyson's 
*Idylls  of  the  King>  (1906);  Irving-s  <Life  of 
(}oldsmith>  (19(B).  and  Milton's  'Short  Poems' 
(1909).  Antiborof  <Mythology  in  Art*  (1890)  ; 
'History  of  Ancient  Peoples*  (1896) ;  'Chron- 
icles of  Erasmus  Hall  Academy*  (1906)  ;  'His- 
tory of  English  Literature  in  Outline*  (1913)  ; 
'Ode  to  Learning*  (1912) ;  joint  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Pedagogy  (1890-92). 

BOUGIE,  boo-zhe',  Algeria,  a  port  on  the 
Bay  of  Bougie,  120  miles  east  of  Alters. 
Bougie  was  the  Saldx  of  the  Romans  and  in 
the  5th  century  was  a  chief  seat  of  the  Vandals. 
Under  the  Arabs  it  was  raised  to  such  import- 
ance that  it  was  called  Little  Mecca  and  was 
the  entrepot  of  the  trade  between  Christendom 
and  Norui  Africa,  but  after  various  vicissitudes 
it  had  sunk  to  a  small  village  in  1833,  when  the 
French  captured  the  place.  Their  extensive 
works  have  since  rendered  it  a  stroiu;  fortress 
and  a  commerdal  centre  of  some  value.  Pop. 
about  19,000. 

BOUGIE  (Fr.  taper,  also  wax  candle),  in 
surgery,  a  smooth  cylindrical  rod,  designed  to 
widen  the  canals  of  the  human  body  by  its 
introduction  therein  or  to  apply  medicaments 
to  a  particular  part  of  tibe  interior  of  the  body- 
It  is  distinguished  -from  a  catheter  by  bdng 
solid,  while  the  latter  are  hollow  and  open 
at  the  ends  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a 
passage  for  fluids.  Bougies  are  generally 
pointed  at  one  end  and  grow  gradually  thidcer 
toward  the  other  end,  but  in  some  cases  they 
are  of  the  same  thickness  throughout  their 
whole  lengfth,  the  ends  being  only  rounded  off. 
They  are  made  sometimes  of  linen  dipped  in 
wax  and  then  rolled  up,  sometimes  of  a  Innd  of 
plaster  and  linen,  also  of  caootchonc  or  gutta- 
percha or  of  metal,  sudi  as  lead,  silver  or  Ger- 
man silver. 

BOUGUBR,  boo-ga',  Pierre,  Frendi 
sdendst:  b.  Croisic,  Brittany,  16  Feb.  1698;  d. 
15  Aug.  1758.  He  studied  the^ekments  ofinudi- 
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ematics  under  his  father,  who  was  an  able 
hydrographer  and  is  well  known  as  the  author 
of  an  excellent  ^Treatise  on  NaviEraition.>  In 
1727  he  gained  a  prize  at  the  Frendi  Academy 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  masting  of  vessels. 
He  gained  similar  prizes  in  1729  and  1731,  and 
added  still  more  to  his  fame  by  a  work  enti- 
tled 'Traits  de  la  gradation  de  la  Inmiire,>  in 
which  he  endeavors  to  ascertain  the  quantity 
of  light  absorbed  by  transparent  bodies,  explains 
the  construction  of  several  ingenious  instru- 
ments which  he  had  invented  for  the  puriwse  of 
facilitating  such  investigations,  and  maintains 
that  the  light  of  the  sun  ts  more  intense  at  its 
centre  than  on  the  e<%es  of  its  disc,  while  in 
the  moon  the  reverse  is  the  case.  About  this 
time  the  fi^re  of  the  earth  was  the  subject  of 
{rcQuent  dtscus^on  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  for  the  puntose  of  ascertaining  exactly  how 
much  it  was  elevated  at  the  equator  and  flat- 
tened toward  the  poles,  it  was  proposed  to 
measure  the  length  of  a  degree  at  each  of  these 
positions  and  at  the  same  time  make  other 
observations  and  experiments  of  importance  to 
astronomy  and  navigation.  An  expedition  was 
accordingly  fitted  out,  in  which  Bouguer  was 
associated  with  Godin  and  La  Condamine.  Tlie 
main  burden  of  the  task  fell  upon  Bougaer,  who 
published  the  results  in  a  work  entitled  *Th£- 
orie  de  la  fi^re  de  la  terre.*  A  quarrel  with 
La  Condanune  concerning  the  honors  of  the 
work  embittered  the  latter  part  of  his  life  and 
probably  hastened  his  death. 

BOUGUBREAU,  boog-e-rd',  Adolphc 
William,  French  painter:  b.  La  Rochelle,  30 
Nov.  1825;  d.  Paris,  20  Aug.  1905.  He  was 
opposed  in  his  desire  to  become  an  artist 
his  father,  but  through  tlie  assistance  of  a  reli^ 
tive  he  was  enabled  to  study,  coming  to  Paris 
in  1845,  where  he  entered  the  Ecole  dcs  Beaux- 
Arts,  remaining  there  till  1850,  when  he  divided 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  scholarship  with 
Baudry  and  thereupon  spent  the  customary 
four  years  in  Italy,  remaming  until  1854.  A 
comrade  of  Bouguereau's  at  this  period  has 
left  us  an  account  of  the  industry  he  displayed 
as  a  student.  At  the  Salon  of  1857  he  received 
a  first  medal  and  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  1856,  officer  in  1876^  com- 
mander 1885  and  grand  officer  in  1903.  From 
1856  on  he  won  all  the  honors  which  the  French 
government  awards,  as  well  as  many  oAers. 
A  new  generation  has  not  dealt  kindly  with 
Bouguereau.  His  work  has  been  severely  criti- 
cized W  the  partisans  of  a  new  and  fresher 
s^le  of  art  Of  his  paintings  the  best  known 
are  *The  Martyr's  Triumph^ ;  *The  Birth  of 
Venus'  (1879) ;  <La  Vierge  Cbnsolatricc* 
(1877)— all  in  the  Luxembourg.  The  mural 
decorations  in  Sainte  Clotbilde  and  Saint  Au- 
fiustin,  Paris,  are  from  his  hand,  as  also  those 
in  the  Opera  at  Bordeaux.  Consult  Bavard, 
E.,  ^William  Bouguereau*  (in  Monde  Modeme, 
1897);  Hamerton,  <French  Painters*  (1885); 
Vendryes,  ^Catalogue  illustre  des  oeuvres  de 
Bouguereau^  (Pans  1885).  His  works  are  to 
be  seen  at  the  museums  of  Antwerp,  <  Portrait 
of  the  Artist*;  Birmingham,  'Charity*;  Mon- 
treal, *The  Crown  of  Flowers* ;  Amsterdao^ 
'The  Lamb* :  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  Yorl^  'Brother  and  Sister.* 

BOUILHBT,  boo-&^,  Louis  Hyadnthe, 
Froidi  poet:  b.  Cany,  27  May  1822;  d.  Rouen. 


19  July  1869.  He  first  adiieved  fame  with 
'Melcenis,*  a  poem  in  five  cantos.  It  deals 
with  Roman  manners  in  the  days  of  the  Em- 
peror Cmnmodus.  *The  Fossils,*  a  series  of 
delineations  of  antediluvians,  attracted  atten- 
tion on  account  of  the  attempt  which  the  au- 
thor makes  in  it  to  use  a  scientific  topic  as  a 
subject  for  poetry.  His  versified  dramas, 
<Mme.  de  Montarcy*  (1856)  ;  'Doloris'  (1862). 
and  especially  'The  Conspiracy  of  Amboise,' 
are  elegant  m  style,  rich  in  imagery,  perfect 
in  melody,  but  lack  compactness  of  structure 
and  are  open  to  moral  censure.  The  same 
faults  are  found  in  his  comedies,  'Uncle  Mil- 
lion* (1861)  ;  'Faustine'  (1864),  and  his  post- 
humous 'M'lle  Aisst* 

BOUILL^,    Fraiifiois    Cl^uide  Amour 

(Mabquis  de),  French  soldier:  b.  Cluzel  Castle, 
Auvergn^  19  Nov.  1739;  d.  London,  14  Nov. 
1800:  ne  distinguished  himself  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War;  was  appointed  governor  of  Goad- 
aloupe  in  1768,  and  conquered  Dominica,  Saint 
Eustatia,  Tobago,  Saint  Christopher,  Nevis  and 
Montserrat.  After  the  Peace  of  1783  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  and  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
general.  He  afterward  traveled  in  England, 
through  Holland  and  a  great  part  of  (serma^, 
until  he  was  made  chief  of  the  province  Trois- 
Evechis,  now  named  Verdun,  Metz  and  TouL 
In  the  Assembfy  of  Notables  (1787-88)  he 
declared  for  the  proiwsed  reforms  of  Calonn^ 
which,  however,  were  defeated  by  Cardinal 
Brienne.  He  was  opposed  to  the  plan  of  Nedcer 
for  the  union  of  the  provinces.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolution  he  supported  the  existing 
government,  both  in  his  former  province  and  in 
Lorraine,  Alsace  and  Franche-Comt&  It  was 
only  at  the  urgent  desire  of  the  King  ibat  he- 
swore  alle^^ce  to  tfie  constitution  of  1791.  He 
repressed  m  1790  the  rebellion  of  the  garrisons 
of  Metz  and  Nancy  ;  and  although  the  National 
Assembly  decreed  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
bravery  and  ability  he  had^  displayed  on  this 
occasion,  still  the  revolutionists  distrusted  him. 
Shortly  afterward  he  made  preparations  to 
assist  Louis  XVI  in  liis  escape.  Bouilli  had 
made  his  arrangements  well,  and  had  not  the 
King  forbidden  any  bloodshed  he  certainly 
would  have  rescued  mm.  Being  thus  onnpelled 
to  leave  the  King  at  Varennes  to  his  fate,  he 
fled  from  the  dangers  to  which  he  himself  was 
exposed  by  the  attacks  of  the  revolutionists. 
From  Luxembourg  he  wrote  a  threatening  let- 
ter to  the  Nationad  Assembly,  and  then  exerted 
himself  to  excite  the  foreign  powers  against  the 
republic.  He  succeeded  well  at  Vienna,  i[ained 
over  C^stavus  III,  and  obtained  the  promise  of 
30,000  men  from  the  Empress  Catherine  II,  to 
be  put  under  the  command  of  the  King  of 
Sweden  and  the  French  general.  But  Gustavus 
was  murdered,  the  Empress  forgot  her  promises 
and  Bouill6  went  over  to  England  m  1796. 
Here  he  wrote  his  'Memoirs  of  the  Revolution,' 
which  ai^>e3red  in  an  English  translation 
(London  1797),  and  after  his  death,  in  the 
original.  Consult  Gabriel,  'Louis  XVI,  le 
Marquis  de  Bouill^  et  Varennes*  (Paris  1874). 

BOUILLIBR,  booVi,  Frandaque,  French 
frfillosopher:  b.  Lyons  1813;  d.  there  1899.  A 
student  at  the  Normal  School,  Paris,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Lyons  1839;  was  dean  of  the  faculty 
from  1849  to  1864,  and  director  of  the  Normal 
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School  1867  to  18?0.  His  principal  works,  dis- 
tinguished sound  scholarship  and  perfect 
styT&  are  ^Histoire  et  critique  de  la  involution 
cartesieime>  (1842)  ;  <Thtorie  de  la  raiwn  im- 

Ersonnelle'  (1844) ;  *Le  principe  vital  et 
tne  pensante'  (2d  ed,  1873) ;  "La  vraie  con- 
science* (1882);  *£>u  plaisir  et  de  la  douleur> 
(4-h  ed,  1891).  Consult  his  a^itobiographical, 
'Souvenirs  d'un  vieil  universitaire*  (1897) ; 
Latreille,  ^Francisque  BouiUier.  le  dernier  des 
(;jirtesien$>  (Paris  1907). 

BOUILLON,  boo-e-voA,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguishea  historical  families  of 
France.  The  last  Duke  of  Bouillon  of  the  first 
tine,  the  famous  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  had  sold 
die  duchy  to  the  bishop  of  Li6ge,  but  a  new 
line  arose  toward  the  end  of  the  ISth  century. 
It  or^;inated  with  a  cadet  of  the  house  of 
Mard^  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
15th  century,  possessed  the  principality  of 
Sedan.  In  1842  William  de  la  Marck.  well- 
known  as  *The  Boar  of  Ardennes,'*  seized  the 
territory  of  Bouillon,  belonging  to  the  bishopric 
of  Li^e,  and  conferred  it.  on  his  broUier 
Robert  The  bishop  of  Li^  attempted  by 
force  to  regain  it,  but  this  Robert,  and  a  «m  o£ 
the  same  name  who  succeeded  him.  were  suc- 
cessftd  in  resisting;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
which  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1492  by  the 
mediation  of  the  King  of  France,  Robert  the 

Cunger  remained  virtually,  if  not  formally, 
Td  of  Bouillon.  The  3d  Robert  succeeded  his 
father  last  mentioned;  and  having,  like  his 
predecessors,  entered  the  service  of  France,  was 
made  imsoner  with  Francis  I  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia.  He  afterward  obtained  a  marriial's 
baton,  and  under  the  name  of  Mar^chal  de 
Fleuranges,  which  was  the  title  he  assumed,  is 
known  as  the  author  of  very  curious  memoirs. 
Robert  IV,  son  of  Robert  III,  appears  to  have 
been  temporarily  dispossessed  1^  the  bishop  of 
Li^ge,  but  recovered  possession,  and  not  only 
became  marshal  of. France,  but  received  the  title 
of  duke,  and  thus  became  the  1st  Duke  of 
Bouillon  of  the  new  Une.  He  was  taken  by  the 
Spaniards  at  the  si^  of  Hesdin  in  1553;  and 
diree  years  after,  when  he  had  been  liberated 
on  parole  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
60,000  crowns  at  which  his  ransom  had  been 
fixed,  died  by  poison.  His  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  Diana  of  Poitiers.  His  son, 
Henry  Robert,  lost  Bouillon,  which,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Qiateau-Cambray,  returned  to  the 
bishop  of  Li^ge,  but  he  still  preserved  the  title, 
and  transmitted  it  to  his  son  William  Robert, 
who  died  in  1588  without  having  married.  The 
male  Une  dins  became  extinct.  He  was  survived 
bv  a  sister,  who  married  Henri  de  la  Tour 
oAuTergne,  Viscount  Turenne,  but  died  without 
children  in  1594.  She  had,  however,  bequeathed 
her  possessions  to  her  husband,  and  thus  the 
two  powerful  houses  of  Turenne  and  Bouillon 
were  merged  into  one.  This  new  Duke  of 
Bouillon  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sonages of  his  time.  He  was  at  first  devotedly 
attadaed  to  Henry  IV  while  he  was  fitting 
his  way  to  the  throne,  but  afterward  leagued 
with  his  enemies;  and,  being  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy  which  cost  Marshal  Biron  his  life, 
was  long  obliged  to  live  in  exile.  He  was 
restored  to  favor  in  1606,  and  figured  much  dur- 
ing the  intri^es  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the 
following  reign  and,  haviiME  embraced  the  doc- 


trines of  the  Reformed  Church,  became  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  leaders.  He  died  in  1623, 
leaving  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom  was  the 
celebrated  Marshal  Turenne.  The  elder,  named 
Frederic  Maurice,  after  serving  with  distinction 
in  the  Low  Countries,  returned  to  France,  be- 
came a  Roman  Catholic,  served  Louis  XIII, 
then  joined  the  insurrection  against  him  headed 
by  the  Count  of  Soissons,  and  helped  him  to 
gain  the  battle  of  Murfie.  During  the  Fronde 
he  joined  the  princes  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  ci^^l  war,  but  was  reconciled  to  the  court 
in  1651,  obtained  the  title  of  prince^  and  re- 
ceived lar^e  accessions  of  territory  in  exchaiu^e 
for  the  pnndpality  of  Sedan.  He  died  in  1652. 
leaving  interesting  memoirs  of  his  life  and 
times.  He  was  sua:eeded  Godefroi  Maurice, 
who  figured  much  in  the  wars  of  the  period  and 
became  great  chamberlain  to  Louis  XlV,  and 
who  died  in  1721.  One  of  his  brothers  was  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  who  was  bom 
in  1644,  obtained  the  cardinalate  when  only  26 
years  of  age,  was  long  the  representative  of  the 
(xalUcan  (jiurch  at  Rom&  made  himself  noto^ 
nous  by  his  vanity,  ambition  and  intriguing 
spirit,  and  died  in  I7l5.  Consult  Marsollier, 
'Life  of  Henry,  Du^  of  BouiUon>  (3  vols., 
Paris  1726);  Ozeray,  <Histoire  de  Bouillon^ 
(Luxembourg  1827). 

BOUILLON,  ori^nally  a  (xerman  duchy, 
now  a  large  district  in  the  province  of  Lux- 
embourg, Belgium,  9  miles  wide  and  18  long, 
on  the  borders  of  Luxembourg  and  Li^ge. 
This  woody  and  mountainous  tract  consists  of 
the  town  of  Bouillon  with  2,800  inhabitants, 
and  25  villages  with  20,000  inhabitants.  The 
town  was  once  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the 
same  name.  This  ancient  place  lies  in  the 
midst  of  hills,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Semois, 
which  abounds  with  fish,  40  miles  from  Li^ 
and  8  from  Sedan.  It  has  a  strong  castle  upon 
a  rock,  which,  however,  is  commanded  by  the 
neighboring  mountains.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
once  posseued  die  dukedcmi  of  mis  name.  He 
was  Duke  of  Lower  Lorraine  .and  Bouillon 
was  bestowed  in>on  him  as  belonging  properly 
to  die  county  of  Ardenne.  In  order  to  supply 
himself  with  funds  for  his  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land,  Godfrey  mortgaged  his  dudiy  of 
Bouillon  in  1095  to  the  bishop  of  Li£ge.  After 
the  estate  had  been  hdd  for  many  years  by 
the  bishopric,  the  houses  of  la  Marck  and  La 
Tour  d'Auvergne  laid  claims  to  Bouillon,  but 
in  1641  relinquished  their  pretensions  to  the 
bishop  of  Li^  for  150,000  Brabant  enikiers. 
In  the  war  of  1672  France  conquered  jSouillon, 
and  Louis  XIV  gave  it  in  16^  to  the  Che- 
valier  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  his  chamberlain. 
After  this  time  it  belonged  to  the  house  of 
La  Tour  until  the  Revolution,  when  it  was 
taken  from  them  in  1792.  The  last  possessor, 
Godfrey  Charles  Henri  de  la  Tour  d'Au- 
ver^e,  died  December  1812.  By  the  Peace  of 
Pans,  in  1814.  the  dukedom  was  included  in 
that  of  Luxembourg,  which  had  fallen  to  the 
King  of  the  Nethertends.  The  title  of  Prince 
of  Bouillon  was  assumed  in  1792  by  PfaiUp 
d'Auvergne,  captain  in  the  British  navy,  and 
he  continued  to  bear  it  till  his  death  in  1816. 
The  congress  which  met  at  Vienna  in  1815 
appointed  commissioners  to  investigate  the 
comparative  claims  of  this  nobleman  and 
Prince  Charles  of  Rohan.    They  decided  in 
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favor  of  the  latter.  By  him  it  was  sold  to 
the  Netherlands  in  1821,  and  on  the  division 
of  the  kingdom  at  the  revolution  of  1830  It 
fell  to  Belgium.  Consult  Ozeray,  'Histoirc 
de  Bouillon*  (Luxembourg  1827). 

BOUILLYt  boo-c-ye',  Jean  Nicolas, 
French  dramatist:  b.  Coudraye,  4. Jan.  1763; 
d.  Paris,  14  April  1842.  He  made  his  debut 
with  the  comic  opera  *Pierre  le  Grand*  in 
1790  for  which  Gr«try  wrote  the  music.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  Period  he  was  judge 
and  prosecuting  attorney  at  Tours,  and  then 
was  called  to  Paris  to  assist  in  orgamzing  the 
primary  sdiool  system.  He  retired  from  ^b- 
He  life  in  1799.  He  was  a  man  of  ancient 
Roman  virtue,  and  his  character  is  reflected  in 
all  his  works.  His  comedies  and  comic  operas 
(music  by  the  first  masters)  were  eminently 
successful  as  well  in  Germany  as  in  France, 
particularly,  *L'abb^  de  Tepee,*  *Le5  deux 
joumAes,*  *Mme.  de  S6vign6.'  He  also  wrote 
^Consdls  i  ma  fille*  (1809) ;  ^Omtcs  offerts 
aux  enfants  de  France*  (1824V;  *Lcs  adieux 
du  vieux  conteur*  (1835) ;  and  'Contes  i  ma 
fille'  (1835). 

BOULAINVILLIKRS,  boo-lftA-v«-yft, 
Henri  de  (Coute  w.),  Frendi  historian:  K 
Saint  Sain,  Nomandy,  11  Oct.  1658;  d.  23 
Jan.  1722.  He  studied  at  the  College  of  Juilli. 
entered  the  army,  but  shortly  after  became 
devoted  to  historical  and  antiq\mrian  prn'soits. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  woria  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  France,  but  is  perhaps 
best  known  by  his  ^History  of  Mc^iunmea,' 
in  which  he  writes  in  a  very  Oriental  styles 
lauds  the  Prophet  and  seems  almost  disposed 
to  become  a  believer  in  the  Koran,  He  is  said 
to  have  been  much  addicted  to  astrology.  He 
wrote  ^Histoire  de  I'ancien  gouvemement  de 
France*;  *Histoire  des  Arabes,*  etc. 

BOULANGBR,  boo-loA-zhi,  George* 
Ernest  Jean  Marie,  French  soldier :  b.  Rennes, 
29  April  1837;  d.  Brussels,  30  Sept.  1891.  He 
went  to  Algeria  in  1853,  where  his  coolness 
under  fire  was  very  noticeable.  In  1859 _  he 
was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Turbigo, 
and  was  awarded  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  In  the  war  with  Prussia  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  bodi  sieges  of  Paris.  He 
was  sent  to  the  United  States  in  1^1  as  head 
of  the  French  delegation  sent  to  offer  con- 
gratulations on  the  centenary  of  Yorktown. 
As  director  of  infantry  (18^)  he  effected 
some_  salutai^  reforms.  Appointed  a  general 
of  division^  m  Tunis  in  iSoi,  his  resignation 
was  precipitated  by  a  conflict  with  the  dvil 
authority.  In  1886  he  became  Minister  of  War 
in  Freycinet's  Cabinet,  and  the  fact  that  a  new 
man  was  in  possession  of  that  portfolio  was 
speedily  felt.  He  introduced  many  needful 
reforms,  insisted  on  the  adoption  of  a  repeat- 
ing rifle^  caused  important  experiments  to  be 
made  widi  high  explosives,  reduced  the  period 
of  service  in  the  army  from  five  to  three  years 
and  became  the  hope  of  the  disaffected  ele- 
ments and  the  promoters  of  the  policy  of  la 
revanche.  In  the  ministerial  crisis  of  1887  he 
lost  his  portfolio  and  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  13th  army  corps,  but  as  he 
had  become  a  menace  to  the  republic,  he  was 
retired,  28  March  1888.  In  January  1889  he 
was  elected  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly 
by  Sl.OOO  majority,  in  consequence  of  which 
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the  Floquet  ministiy  resigned.  In  August 
1889  he  was  <iiarged  with  embezzlement,  trca- 
son  and  conspiracy,  and  found  guilty  by  the 
Senate;  the  elections  in  the  12  cantons  were 
annulled,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  deportation. 
He  had  been  Uie  tool  of  Royalists,  Bonapart- 
ists  and  extreme  radicals,  the  sinews  of  war 
for  his  propaganda  being  provided  —  as  re^ 
vealed  in  the  Paris  Figaro — by  the  Royalists^ 
He  committed  suicide  by  shooting  himself  on 
the  grave  of  Mile,  de  Bonnemaine,  his  mis- 
tress. 

BOULANGBR,  Oostave  Clarence  Ro- 
dolphe,  French  ardbt:  b.  Paris  1824:  d.  there 
1888.  A  jrapil  of  Jollivet  and  Delaroche,  he 
won  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1849  and  profited  by 
the  three  ^years'  course  of  study  and  travel  in 
Italy.  His  art  was  devoted  to  classical  and 
Oriental  subjects,  he  won  several  medals  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1862^ 
His  best  known  work  owing  to  its  public  dis- 
play is  the  series  of  20  panel  portraits  of 
dancers  decorating  the  foyer  of  the  New 
Opera,  Paris.  His  paintings  distinguished  by 
excellent  taste  and  miaginative  power  include 
'Caesar  at  the  Rubicon*  (1865);  'Promenade 
in  the  Street  of  Tombs,  Pompeii*  (1869)) 
'Slave  Market*  (1888). 

BOULANGBR,  Lotiis,  French  painter  • 
b.  Verdel,  Piedmont,  11  May  1806;  d.  Dijon, 
5  March  1867.  He  studied  under  Guillon- 
Lethiere  and  Dev^rias;  became  intimate  with 
Victor  Hugo  and  illustrated  many  of  his 
works;  also  taking  subjects  for  many  of  his 
paintings  from  the  po«ns  of  Hugo  and  Cha- 
teaubriand. Amoi^  his  paintings  are  *Ma- 
aeppa,'  'The  Spanish  Mule  Drivers,*  <The 
Triomph  of  Petrarch*  and  'Macbeth.* 

BOULAY  DB  LA  MBURTHE.  boo-Ia-e 
de  1&  m^rt,  Antoine  Jacqnes  Claude  Joseph 
(Count),  French  lawyer  and  politician:  b. 
Chamousey,  Lorraine,  19  Feb.  1761 ;  d.  Paris, 
2  Feb.  1840.  During  the  Revolution  he  served 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  army,  and  as  a  judge  on 
the  bench,  until  the  Reign  of  Terror,  when 
he  was  outlawed.  After  the  9th  Thermidor 
he  was  appointed  presicSne  judge  of  the  Civil 
Court,  and  afterward  held  the  office  of  at- 
torney-general at  Nancy.  He  sat  in  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  was  active  in  the 
coup  d'itat  of  the  l8th  Fmctidor  and  aided  in 
the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire.  Being  ap- 
pointed ch^rman  of  the  legislative  section  m 
the  Council  of  State^  he  took  an  active  part  in 
digesting  the  Code  CivU.  On  the  first  restora- 
tion he  Kept  aloof  from  public  affairs;  during 
the  Hundred  Days  he  Ivas  again  a  minister  of 
state;  on  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  I  he 
caused  the  latter's  son  to  be  proclaimed  as 
Napoleon  II,  and  was  appointed  lifinister  of 
Justice  by  the  Commission  of  government.  He 
was,  of  course,  outlawed  ay  the  returning 
king,  and  for  four  and  a  half  years  was  an 
exile.  In  1819  he  was  permittea  to  return  to 
France. 

BOULAY  DB  LA  MBURTHE.  Henri 

George,  CotrNT,  son  of  the  preceding, 
French  statesman:  b.  Nanqr,  IS  July  1797;  d. 
1858.  He  took  ah  active  part  in  the  revolution 
of  1830.  In  1837  he  was  elected  to  the  Oiam- 
ber  of  Deputies.  In  1843  he  voted  for  the 
repeal  of  the  decree  of  banishment  against  the 
Bonaparte  family.   In  February  1848  he  sided 
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with  the  moderate  Republicans,  wa's  elected  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  there  again 
supported  the  motion  for  the  return  of  the 
Bonaparte  fami^.  When  Louis  Napoleon  was 
elected  President  the  name  of  Boulay  de  la 
Meurthe  was  placed  tv  him  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  candidates  for  the  vice-presidency; 
and  the  assembly  almost  unanimously  chose 
him.  After  the  coup  d'itat  of  1851  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Senate. 

BOULDER,  Col.,  dtv  and  county-seat  of 
Boalder  County,  situated  on  Boulder  Creek, 
and  on  the  Union  Pacific  and  other  railroads, 
30  miles  north  of  Denver.  It  was  settled  in 
1858  and  received  a  city  charter  in  1871 ;  is 
the  seat  o£  the  State  University;  and  has  three 
national  bank%  a  Came^e  libraiy,  a  business 
college,  daily  and  weekly  periodicals,  and  a 

JTOperty  valuation  of  over  $1,000,000.  The 
amous  Boulder  Canon  is  an  object  of  wide 
interest  to  the  tourist  Boulder  is  noted  as  ^ 
summer  and  health  resort,  medidnal  spring 
being  near,  and  a  sanatorium^  in  the  city.  _  It 
is  an  agricultural  stock  raising  and  mining 
re^on,  and  has  flour  mills,  sampling  works, 
lumber  mills,  cutlery  and  food  product  fac- 
tories, and  manufactories  of  clay  and  kaolin 
products.  A  lar^  ntmiber  of  oil  wells  have 
been  drilled  witbm  a  radius  of  two  miles  of 
the  city.  The  government  is  vested  iii  a 
mayor,  chosen  tor  two  years,  and  a  city 
council.  The  waterworks  are  the  property  of 
the  dty.   Pop.  10,00a 

BOULDER,  a  rounded  water-worn  stone 
of  some  size;  in  geology,  amlied  to  ice-wqm 
and  partially  smoothed  blocks  of  large  size 
lying  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  embedded 
in  ck^  and  gravels,  generally  differing  in 
composition  from  the  rocks  in  their  vianity, 
a  fact  which  proves  that  th^  must  have  been 
transported  from  a  distance,  probably  by  ice. 
When  lying  on  the  surface  th^  are  known  as 
"erratic  blocks.' 

BOULDER  CLAY.    See  Till. 

BOULEVARD,  bool-var  (O.  Fr.  houle- 
vart,  a  word  derived  from  the  Gennan  boll- 
jaerk,  the  same  as  the  English  "bulwark*). 
The  word  was  formerly  applied  to  the  rain- 

fiarts  of  a  fortified  town,  but  when  these  were 
eveled,  and  the  ditches  belonging  to  them 
filled  up,  and  the  whole  planted  with  trees  and 
laid  out  as  promenades,  the  name  "boulevard' 
was  still  _  retained,  and  thus  came  to  have  its 
present  signification.  The  most  famous  boule- 
vards are  those  of  Paris,  e«>ecially  those 
which,  in  the  time  of  Loius  XIV,  took  the 
place  of ^  the  fortifications  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  city,  and  became  first  a  promenade  and 
then  a  street.  Modem  usage  has  applied  the 
word  to  many  streets  which  were  not  orig- 
inally ramparts,  but  which  have  been  cut 
through  the  older  and  denser  parts  of  the 
town,  or  have  been  laid  out  in  the  new 
quarters.  All  that  the  more  modem  boule- 
vards have  in  common  with  the  older  ones  in 
that  they  are  broad  and  are  planted  with  trees. 
The  modem  boulevards  are  for  the  most  part 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  bustle  of 
the  town,  and  are  therefore  less  frequented 
than  the  older  ones,  which  are  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  chief  resorts  of  amusement  and  pleasure. 


In  the  United  States  the  name  is  applied  to 
wide  avenues  planted  with  shade-trees,  and 
with  more  or  less  ornament  in  the  way  of 
statuary,  flower-beds,  lawns,  etc  The  Thames 
Embankinent,  in  London,  though  not  usually 
called  a  boulevard,  is  of  diis  order.  See  City 
Planning;.  Park. 

BOULGER,  Demetritu  Charles,  English 
writer:  b.  14  July  1853.  He  is  an  audiority 
on  military  tonics  and  with  Sir  Lcf^el  Griffin 
founded  mt  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review  in  1885 
and  edited  it  for  nearly  five  years.  He  has 
published  ^England  and  Russia  in  Central 
Asia' ;  *Centrd  Asian  Portraits' ;  *The  His- 
tory of  China*;  Xentral  Asian  Questions'; 
'Ufe  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles'  (1®7)  ;  'The 
Congo  State>  (1898);  'India  in  the  19th 
Century*  (1901);  Oife  of  Sir  Halliday 
Macartney*  (1908)  ;  ^Holland  of  the  Dutch* 
(1913);  En^nd's  Arch-Enemy>  (1914);  and 
five  books  on  Belgitm  and  &e  Belgians. 

BOULOBR,  George  Slmonds,  English 
botanist;  b.  Blechingley,  Surrey,  5  Mardi  1853. 
He  has  been  professor  of  botany  and  geology 
at  City  of  London  College  from  1884  and  has 
published  'Familiar  Trees'  (1886-89);  'The 
Uses  of  Phints*  (1889) ;  'Biographical  Index 
of  British  and  Insh  Botanists,'  with  Britten 
(1893);  <The  Country,  Month  by  Month,* 
with  Owen  (1894-95);  'Elementary  (kologyi 
(1896);  'Flowers  of  the  Field*  (1900); 
<Wood*  (1902);  <Botany>  (1912);  *PlMit 
Geography)  (1912) :  'British  Flowering 
Plants*  widi  Mr&  Heiuy  Penin  (4  vols., 
1914). 

BOULOGNB-8UR-BfER.    boo-loA  sur 

m£r,  France,  a  fortified  seaport  of  northern 
France,  22  miles  southwest  of  Calais,  at  the 
mouth  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Liane,  with  the  subtirb  of  Cap^cure  on  the 
left.  The  town  pr|y>er  consists  of  an  upper 
and  lower  town.  The  former  is  surrount  led 
with  old  and  well-planted  ramparts,  now 
fashionable  boulevards;  the  latter,  which  is  the 
business  section,  has  straight  and  well-built 
streets  and  is  semi-English  in  character,  many 
of  the  signboards  being  in  English,  the  shops 
having  an  En^sh  air,  and  much  EngKsh  being 
spoken.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame  (begun 
in  1827,  consecrated  in  1866)  has  a  magnifi- 
cent high  altar,  and  a  crypt,  part  of  which 
dates  from  the  12th  century.  Among  the 
churches,  some  of  which  are  handsome  edifices, 
there  are  several  for  the  English  population. 
The  castle,  which  dates  from  1231,  is  a  mas- 
sive structure^  communicating  with  the  upper 
town  by  a  bridge.  Here  Louis  Napoleon  was 
imprisoned  in  1840  after  his  attempted  resur- 
rection. Other  noteworthy  buildings  are  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  large 
and  handsome  bathing  establishment,  the  ex- 
clusive public  library,  the  museum  of  natural 
history  and  antiquities,  etc.  Boulogne  carries 
on  various  industries,  is  one  of  the  chief 
French  seaports  and  is  a  great  fishing  centre. 
There  is  a  large  passenger  traffic  between 
Boulogne  and  Folkestone.  Boulogne  still  ex- 
hibits some  Roman  remains.  The  _  Northmen 
took  it  in  882  and  massacred  the  inhabitants. 
In  1544  the  town  was  taken  by  Henry  VIII 
of  England  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks.  The 
English  retained  it  till  1550{,  when  Edward  VI 
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sold  it  to  France  for  400,000  crowns.  The 
E^jMror  Charles  V  demolished  it  in  1553. 
During  the  first  republic  Boulogne  received 
the  name  of  Port  de  rUnion.  Bonaparte,  with 
a  view  to  the  invasion  of  England,  ordered  the 
harbor  to  be  made  deeper,  and  a  number  of 
vessels  to  be  built  in  order  to  transport  his 
army.  A  large  army  was  encamped  here  for 
many  months  waiting  to  embark;  but  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  with  Austria  in 
1805  they  were  called  elsewhere.   Pop.  53.12a 

BOULOGNB-SUR-SBINB,  san.  Prance^ 
town  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  south- 
west of  Paris,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb.  Swnt- 
Qoud  is  on  the  opooshe  bank  of  the  Seine 
and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  stone  bridge.  It 
contains  linen  bleacheries  and  manufactures 
perfumes.  The  famed  amusement  and  play- 
^ound  centre  of  Paris,  the  Bois  de  Boul<^^ 
IS  named  after  Boulognc-sur-Sdne.  The 
place  was  formerlv  known  as  Menus-les- 
Saint-Qoud.    Pop.  57,027. 

BOULTON,  Charlea  ArkoU,  Canadian 
soldier  and  statesman:  b.  Cobourg  1841;  d. 
1899.  He  entered  the  British  army  in  1858 
and  served  for  10  years.  During  the  first 
Manitoba  insurrection  in  1870  he  foi^bt 
against  the  rebels  and  was  captured  and  con- 
demned to  death;  when  the  second  rebellion 
broke  out  in  1885  he  commanded  a  corps 
organized  by  himself  and  known  as  Boulton's 
Scouts.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
Senate  in  1889.  He  wrote  ^Raniniscences  of 
the  Nonlmest  Rebellion.' 

BOULTON,  Matthew,  English  en^neer: 
b.  Binning^iam,  3  Sept  1728;  d.  Soho.  18 
Aug.  1809.  After  being  educated  at  a  gram- 
mar school  he  was  instructed  in  drawing  by 
WoHidge,  and  he  also  studied  mathematics. 
He  engaged  in  business  as  a  manufacturer  of 
hardware,  and  as  early  as  1745  he  is  said  to 
have  invented  and  brought  to  great  perfection 
inlaid  steel  buckles,  buttons,  watch-chains, 
etc.,  of  which  lai^  quantities  were  exportea 
to  France,  whence  they  were  repnrdiased  with 
avidity  by  the  British  as  *the  offspring  of 
Frendi  ingenuity.*  In  1762  Bptdton,'  finding 
his  manufactory  at  Birmingham  too  confined 
for  his  purposes,  purchased  a  lease  of  the 
Soho,  about  two  mtles  distant,  in  the  county 
of  Stafford.  This  spot,  then  a  barren  heath, 
was  gradually  converted  into  an  extensive 
manufactory  and  school  of  the  mechanical 
arts,  where  ingenious  men  found  ample  em- 
ployment for  their  talents  from  the  liberal 
patronage  of  the  proprietor.  The  ccnnpletion 
of  the  steam-engine,  at  Soho,  led  to  a  con- 
nection between  Boulton  and  James  Watt,  of 
Glasgow^  who  became  partners  in  trade  in 
1769.  The  introduction  of  the  steam  engine 
at  that  time  was  entirely  due  to  the  enterprise 
of  Boulton,  who  almost  reduced  himself  to 
bankruptcy  during  the  15  years  of  strenuous 
devotion  before  the  machine  became  a  com- 
mercial success.  (See  Watt,  James).  Con- 
sult Smiles'  'Lives  of  Boulton  and  Watt* 
(London  186S). 

BOUNCING  BET,  or  OLD  MAID'S 
FINK,  an  old-time  garden  flower  conmion  as 

a  weed.   Sec  Soap-plants. 

BOUND  BROOK,  N.  J.,  borough  of 
Somerset  Cotmty,  utnated  on  Ac  Raritan 


River  and  on  the  Baltimore  &  O.,  and  Centra! 
N.  T.,  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  railroads.  It  has  a  large  lumber 
trade,  and  manufactures  woolen  goods,  electric 
dynamos,  paint,  roofing-paper,  motion-picture 
fihns,  asbestos  products,  stove  poli^,  etc, 
Durug  the  Revolutionary  War  it  was  the 
scene  of  a  surprise  of  the  American  troops  by 
Comwallts.  The  Americans,  being  largely 
outnumbered,  were  forced  to  retreat  after  a 
short  battle.  There  is  a  pubHc  library.  Bound 
Brook  was  first  settled  in  1700,  but  was  not 
incorporated  until  1892.  it  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  chosen  for  two  vear^  and  a  coundL 
Pop.  3,970. 

BOUNDARIES  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES^  Exterior  and  Interior,  and  Dis- 
putes Regarding.  As  laid  down  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  insular 
decisions,  of  1901  (see  Insuuuc  Cases),  the 
term  United  States  has  thfee  applications  (1) 
to  the  combined  area  of  the  States  of  the 
Union ;  (2)  to  the  combined  area  of  the  States 
and  the  Territories  which  Congress  has  incor- 
porated into  the  Union;  and  (3)  to  the  com- 
bined area  of  the  States,  Territories  and  de-, 
pendencies.  Hence,  under  the  last  interpreta- 
tion,  the  United  States  includes  not  onh^  the 
continental  States  in  the  middle  of  Nor& 
America,  but  also  Abska,  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  islands  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

Sea  Bonndaries. —  International  law  ,  gen- 
erally concedes  that  a  country's  jurisdiction 
extends  out  to  sea  three  nautical  miles  from  low- 
water  mark  and  this  applies  also  to  that 
country's  dependencies.  (See  Intehkational 
Law;  High  Seas;  Mabe  Ciausum).  There 
may  be  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  bay  more  than  six  miles 
wide.  Thus  the  waters  of  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake bays,  as  first  clearly  stated  in  1793  and 
never  since  disputed,  are  mcluded  in  the  juris- 
diction of  this  countiy,  though  their  mouths 
are  more  than  six  miles  wide.  Long  Island 
Sound  is  nowhere  more  than  three  miles  wide 
between  islands  and  therefore  United  States 
jurisdiction  over  it  has  not  been  disputed. 
Until  1893  the  United  States  claimed  that  the 
eastern  part  of  Bering  Sea  was  a  closed  sea 
under  the  boundary  limits  described  in  the 
Russian  treaty  of  1867,  and  therefore  that 
foreign  vessels  might  be  seized  either  within 
or  without  the  three-mile  limit  But  the  arbi- 
tration tribunal  in  its  decision  of  15  Aug.  1893 
ruled  against  the  United  States.  See  Bering 
Sea  Controversy. 

Lake  and  River  Boundaries. —  Lakes 
wholly  enclosed  by  the  territor^r  of  the  United 
States  come  entirely  within  its  jurisdiction,  hut 
lakes  and  rivers  constituting  a  part  of  the 
boundary  line  between  the  iJnitea  States  and 
foreign  countries  come  under  the  joint  juris- 
diction of  both  parties,  and  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  dividing  waters  is  available  for  naviga- 
tion by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  both  powers. 
Citizens  of  the  United  States  have  the  right  to 
use  the  Saint  Lawrence  below  the  boundary 
and  its  canals  substantially  on  the  same  terms 
as  Canadians.  On  4  Sept.  1890,  Congress  passed 
an  act  under  the  terms  of  which  the  Federal 
courts  have  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  Great 
Lakes  and  connecting  waters  as  far  as  the  mid- 
dle boundary  line,- and  the  States  may  legis- 
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bte  n^rding  the  fisheries  within  these  fimits. 
Uost  of  these  river  and  lake  boundaries  have 
been  laid  down  b)r  a  series  of  conventions  and 
findings  of  commissioners  appointed  to  deter- 
mine such  matters.  Thus  Isle  Royale'in  Lake 
Superior  belongs  to  the  United  States  and 
Point-au-Pelee  Island  in  Lake  Erie  belongs  to 
Canada,  but  in  the  main  the  dividing  line  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  and 
the  Great  Lakes.  A  similar  division  has  been 
made  of  the  islands  lying  in  the  Rio  Grande 
River  and  io  that  part  of  the  Colorado  River 
which  forms  die  intemaUonal  boundary.  On  9 
Dec.  1850,  an  agreement  was  reached  by  the 
American  Minister  at  London  and  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary  to  readjust  the  Canadian 
water  boundaty,  the  rocky  area  at  the  entrance 
of  Niagara  River,  known  as  Horseshoe  Reef, 
bdng  ceded  to  the  United  States  as  a  rite  for  a 
lighuiouse. 

'Island  Boundaries.— The  United  States 
possesses  numerous  islands^  large  and  small,  in 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  (see  the 
general  descriptive  article  United  States),  and 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  all  extend  three 
nautical  miles  out  to  sea  from  low-water  mark. 
The  ownership  of  the  San  Juan  Islands  in 
Puget  Sound  was  in  dispute  for  25  years,  but 
in  1872  the  Emperor  o£  Germanv,  as  arbitrator, 
awarded  the  group  to  the  Unitea  States.  Asso- 
ciated with  this  controversy  were  the  claim  of 
the  United  States  that  the  line  of  the  49th 
parallel  in  Puget  Sound  terminated  half  way 
between  Point  Roberts  on  the  west  side  of 
Boundary  Bay  and  the  western  coast  and  the 
British  claim  that  the  line  terminated  half  way 
between  the  point  where  it  first  struck  tide 
water  and  the  British  coast  on  the  west.  The 
contention  of  the  United  States  was  upheld. 
The  Philippine  Islands  were  taken  from  Spain 
after  the  war  of  1898.  In  the  treaty  of  peace 
terminating  the  war  a^l  islands  withm  a  series 
of  geographical  tines  described  by  the  treaty 
were  transferred  to  the  United  States,  but  this 
did  not  confer  jurisdiction  outside  the  three- 
mile  limit.  Later  a  small  group  of  islands  to 
the  south  was  found  to  be  cut  off  by  this  line 
and  in  1901  Spain  ceded  any  of  the  Philippine 

group  lyin^  outside  the  prescribed  geographical 
nes,  particularly  Cagayan,  Sulu  and  Sibutu. 
Tutuila,  one  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  was  an- 
nexed in  1899;  by  the  treaty  of  2  Dec  1899 
witfi  Great  Britain  and  Germany  the  171si  me- 
ridian west  of  Greenwich  was  constituted  the 
dividing  line  between  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  on  the  eastward .  and  of  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  on  the  westward,  but  this  treaty 
did  not  extend  jurisdiction  beyond  the  three- 
mile  limit. 

Panama  Canal  Zone.— Under  Article  II 
of  die  treaty  of  18  Nov.  1903.  Panama  granted 
to  the  United  States  *in  perpetuity  the  use,  oc- 
cupation and  control  of  a  zone  of  land  and  land 
under  water  .  .  .  extending  to  the  distance  of 
five  miles  on  each  side  of  the  centre  line  of  the 
route  of  the  canal'  and  three  marine  miles  out 
to  sea  from  mean  low-water  mark  at  each  end, 
not  including  the  cities  and  harbors  of  Panama 
and  Colon;  but  other  lands  outside  the  zone 
necessanr  for  canal  purposes  are^  to  be  used, 
occupied  and  controlled  in  perpetuity.  Panama 
also  granted  ""in  perpetuity  the  use,  occu^tion 
and  control  of  all  islands  within  the  limits  of 
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the  zone  above  d^ribed,  and  in  addition 
thereto  the  group  of  Small  Islands  in  the  Bay 
of  Panama  named  Perico,  Nacs,  Culebra  and 
Flamingo.*   See  Canals. 

Alaska  Land  Boundary.—  On  28  Feb. 
1825,  Russia  and  Great  Britain  concluded  a 
treaty  which  described  the  boundary  of  Alaska 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  when  Russia  sold  Alaska  to  the  United 
States  30  March  1867,  the  treaty  of  cession 
quoted  the  botmdaries  as  given  in  the  Anglo- 
Russian  treaty.^  This  treaty  practically  ex- 
cluded the  British  from  possession  of  an  un- 
broken strip  of  coast  lands  and  waters  of 
Alaska  from  Mount  Saint  EUas  to  Portland 
Canal.  Comparatively  little  was  heard  of  the 
boundary  line  until  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
Klondike.  As  given  in  the  treaty  the  line  was 
the  141st  degree  west  from  Greenwich  as  far 
south  as  a  mythical  mountain  range  along  whidi 
the  line  ran  parallel  with  the  coast  to  the  south- 
em  point  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  or  about 
50*  4ff.  Under  the  conventions  of  22  July 
1892;  3  Feb.  18M  and  20  Oct.  1899,  commis^on- 
ers  were  ^pointed  to  determine  the  line  but 
they  could  not  agree,  and  finally  terminated 
negotiations.  In  1898  Canada  claimed  the  ports 
of  Oyea  and  Skagway  on  Lynn  Canal  under  the 
novel  plea  that  a  line  denned  as  running  10 
leagues  parallel  vdth  the  sinuosities  of  the 
coast  or  beads  of  tide-water  inlets  should  run 
parallel  to  the  coast  itself.  Canada  contended 
that  the  eastern  line  left  the  heads  of  several 
inlets  within  Canadian  territory,  whereupon  a 
controversy  arose  which  was  adjusted  29  Oct. 
1899,  when  the  United  States  fixed  a  provirional 
line  about  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal,  thus  giving 
Canada  temporary  possession  of  the  places 
claimed  to  be  within  American  jurisdiction.  In 
July  190(^  this  was  marked  by  a  joint  survey. 
On  20  Oct.  1903,  the  Alaska  Boundary  Commis^ 
sion  roidered  a  decision  which  practicalb^  sus- 
tained the  American  claim,  but  the  criti^ 
contention  with  regard  to  Portland  Canal  was 
upheld  and  the  small  Wales  and  Pearse  Islands 
at  its  bead  were  awarded  to  Canada.  On  21 
April  1906,  a  convention  was  signed  providing 
for  a  commission  to  run  the  meridian  line  on 
the  141st  degree  west   See  Alaska  Bound aby 

COUHISSION. 

Boundaries  of  the  Orinnal  Possessions. 

—The  date  on  which  the  United  States  may 

Eroperiy_  be  said  first  to  have  had  natioud 
DUndaries  is  4  July  1776,  when  the  13  original 
colonies  declared  their  independence  of  Great 
Britain  and  formed  a  union.  When  this  act 
was  consummated  the  area  of  the  colonies  ex- 
tended along  the  seacoast  from  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Maine  (then  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts) to  the  southern  boundary  of  Geor^; 
and  thence  inland  so  far  as  diese  communities 
extended  Under  the  proclamation  Hne  of  1763 
the  divide  of  the  Appalachians  was  snpposed 
to  constitute  the  western  limits,  but  the  United 
States  contended  that  the  Mississippi  Rivcf 
rightfully  was  the  western  boundary,  this  claim 
bemg  recognized  in  the  TreaQr  of  Paris  (1783) 
termmating  the  Revolution  which  defined  the 
boundaries  as  follows : 

"Tlie  following  an  uid  >hal1  be  thdr  boondariat,  vis., 
from  th«  northwest  angle  at  Nov*  Scotk.  yim.,  that  angle 
wfaidi  it  fonned  by  a  line  dnwn  due  north  from  tin 
•Ooree  of  tba  St.  Crauc  River  te  the  hi^  lands  wbich  (firide 
tfagn  riven  that  snpty  ttwmwlVM  into  tte  Sliver  St.  Lair^ 
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resce,  from  tba«e  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Oceso  to  the 
oorth-weatemmoftt  head  o(  Connecticut  River:  thence  drawn 
aloaa  the  middle  of  that  river  to  the  fortr>fiftb  dwree  of 
noru  latitude ;  from  theooe  by  a  line  due  west  on  aaid  latitude, 
untd  it  strikM  the  River  Iroquois  or  Catara^y;  thence  dong 
the  middle  of  aaid  rimr  into  Lake  Ontario;  thrnufa  Oie  itnddw 
ct  Mid  lake,  until  it  strikes  the  conunonicatkm  by  water 
between  that  lain  and  Lake  Erie;  thence  alona  the  middle 
of  said  communication  into  Lake  Brie;  through  the  middle 
of  aaid  lake  uotil  it  arrives  at  the  water  oointminication 
between  that  lake  and  Lake  Huron;  theoca  tfaroogb  tha 
laiddk  of  eaid  lake,  to  the  water  communication  between 
that  laka  and  Lake  Superior;  thence  through  Lake  Superior 
northward  to  tlM  iatea  Roy^  and  PhiUpeauz  to  the  Lon( 
Lake;  thence  thrau^  the  middle  of  eaid  Ums  Lake,  aad  tb» 
water  communicatitm  between  it  and  the  Lake  of  the  Wood^ 
to  the  said  Lake  of  the  Woods;  thence  through  the  said  lake 
to  the  north -weitemmoet  point  thareof,  and  from  thetK* 
a  due  weat  coorae  to  ^  River  MItaieriwi!  thence  bjr  a  Una 
to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  aaid  River  Missioaippi, 
until  it  shall  intersect  the  nortbemmost  part  cS  the  thuty- 
firtt  degree  oi  north  latitttde;  noth,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn 
due  eaat  from  the  daWioiiaation  of  tha  line  last  mcathmad. 
in  the  latitude  of  thhtv-ona  degraea  north  of  tiie  equator, 
to  the  middle  of  the  River  Apaladiicola  or  Catahouchee; 
Aenoe  along  the  middla  thareof,  to  its  ionctioo  with  the 
Flint  River;  tl»ice  atraight  to  tb»  head  of  St.  Uary'a  lUver 
and  thence  down  Ute  middle  of  St.  Mary's  River  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  east,  by  a  Hne  to  be  drawn  alons  the  middle 
of  the  St.  Croix  from  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Ptmdr  to  ita 
•ource.  and  frocn  ita  aoorce  directly  north  to  the  aioreaaid 
highlands,  whidi  divide  the  rivers  that  faH  into  tlie  Atlantic 
Ocean  from  thoae  which  fall  into  the  River  St.  l«wrence, 
/wiij— tMMHiwg  all  iaiands  within  tw«n^  tcagoaa  of  any  part 
of  the  shore*  of  the  United  States,  and  lying  between  unaa 
to  be  drawn  due  east  from  the  points  where  tha  aforesaid 
howndariea  between  Nova  Scotia  on  ^e  one  put,  and  Bast 
nosida  OD  the  other,  shall  leapaetivaly  touch  the  Bay  of 
Vvndj  and  the  Atlaatic  Ocean,  aice^inf  maA.  ialanda  aa 
now  are  or  heretofore  have  bean  within  the  hndta  of  the  said 
ptoviBca  vt  Nova  Sootw." 

Northeastern  Boundary.—  The  north- 
eastern boundaiy  controversy  lasted  59  years 
(1783-1842).  The  chief  cause  of  trouble  was 
the  looseness  with  which  the  boundary  was  de- 
scribed. Under  the  Jay  treaty  concluded  in 
1794  a  joint  commission  was  appointed  to 
settle  the  first  part  of  the  bovax6a,ry  on  the 
northeasL  the  most  vexatious  <mestion  being 
the  identity  of  the  Saint  Croix  Rhrer.  On  ZS 
Oct.  1798.  the  river  was  identified  and  a  monu- 
ment placed  at  its  source  but  the  exact  location 
of  the  •northwest  point  of  Nova  Scotia*  could 
not  be  agreed  upon  nor  the  situation  of  the 
*hi^  lands*  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  After 
several  years  of  wrangling  Rufus  King  con- 
cluded the  convention  of  1803,  under  which  a 
joint  commission  was  appointed  to  ascertain  the 
northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  run  a  line 
from  the  monument  at  the  source  of  the  Saint 
Croix  to  this  northwest  angle;  also  to  deter- 
mine the  northwestemmost  head  of  the  Con- 
necticut River,  and  to  run  a  line  from  it  to  the 
comer  of  Nova  Scotia.  Unfortunately^  how- 
ever, Jefferson's  purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1803 
(x>mplicated  matters  and  the  commissioners  ac- 
complished nothing.  Article  V  of  the  treaty 
of  Ghent  (q;V.),  concluded  in  1814,  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  two  commissioners  to 
settle  the  dispute,  and  in  1817  the  work  of  sur- 
veying begatL  The  surveyors  traced  a  meridian 
from  the  source  of  the  Saint  Croix  to  a  high 
elevation  at  Mars  Hill,  thence  into  the  valley 
of  die  Saint  John  River,  then  to  the  summit  of 
a  ridge .  parting  the  waters  flowing  into  the 
Saint  yohn  ana  those  reaching  the  Restigouche, 
and  143  miles  from  the  point  of  beginning  met 
a  ridge  on  the  northern  slope  of  which  are  the 
headwaters  of  the  river  Metis  which  enters  the 
Saint  Lawrence.  The  Americans  claimed  that 
the  point  at  which  the  meridian  crossed  the 
crest  of  this  ridge  was  the  northwest  angle 
of  Nova  Scotia,  but  the  Briti^  agent  contended 
that  this  ridge  was  a  mere  water^ed  and  cotdd 


not  be  accepted  as  the  highlands  designated  in 
the  treaty.  As  they  could  not  agree  on  any 
of  the  disputed  points  the  survep^ors  adjoumea 
in  November  1821,  after  presentmg  their  diver- 
gent reports. 

Seven  years  later  the  dispute  was  referred 
to  the  Kin^  of  the  Netherlands  as  arbitrator. 
In  his  decision  of  10  Jan.  1831,  he  drew  a  line 
due  north  from  the  source  of  the  Saint  Croix 
to  the  middle  of  the  Saint  John,  up  that  river 
and  the  Saint  Francis  to  the  source  of  its 
most  southwestemmost  branch,  and  then  cut 
the  disputed  territonr  in  half,  awarding  the 
northern  part  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
southern  to  the  United  States.  This  award 
aroused  great  indignation  in  Maine,  whose 
legislature  on  28  Feb.  1831  refused  to  submit 
to  the  decision.  Massachusetts  too  was  an 
interested  party,  and  on  15  Feb.  1832,  her 
legislature  resolved  that  an^  act  purporting  to 
dq)rive  a  State  of  any  territory  was  null  and 
void  and  not  obligatory  upon  the  government 
or  peojde  of  the  State.  Meanwhile  Great 
Britun  agreed,  if  necessary,  to  modify  the 
line  in  any  manner  agreeable  to  the  two  gov- 
ernments. For  many  months  propositions 
were  bandied  back  and  forth  without  any  ap- 

ftreciable  result  and  finally  the  Massachusetts 
egislature  called  ^n  the  President  to  hasten 
the  settlement.  3iorUy  afterward  Congress 
appropriated  $20,000  to  survey  and  mark  a  line 
due  north  from  the  source  of  the  Saint  Croix 
River. 

At  this  stage  of  the  controversy  the  nego- 
tiations were  almost  upset  by  the  so-called 
Aroostook  War.  The  Aroostook  country  was 
in  the  most  northerly  part  of  Maine  and  along 
the  Aroostoc^  River  Great  Britiun  had  no 
jurisdiction.  Every  year  land  agents  of 
Maine  and  Massaoiusetts  would  seU  timber 
in  this  renion,  grant  permits  to  cut  down  trees 
and  expel  trespassers.  In  1838,  however,  the 
trespassers  refused  to  depart  and  a  force  of 
150  men  under  a  land  agent,  Rufus  Mclntyre, 
was  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Aroostook  where 
300  armed  trespassers  were  found  prepared  to 
resist,  but  they  retreated  toward  New  Bruns- 
wick and  later  Mclntyre  was  arrested.  On 
13  Feb.  1839,  Lieut.-Gov.  John  Harvey  of  New 
Brunswick  denotmced  the  presence  of  the 
Maine  troops  as  an  invasion  of  British  terri- 
tory,_  demanded  their  removal  and  ordered  the 
militia  to  be  ready  for  action.  Gov.  John 
Fairfield  of  Maine  refused,  and  instead  hurried 
reinforcements  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  the 
le^slature  appropriating  $800,000  for  the 
military  defense  of  the  State.  Congress  up- 
held Maine  by  authorizing  the  enlistment  of 
50,000  volunteers  to  repel  invasion  and  ap- 
propriating $10,000,000  for  that  purpose.  But 
on  27  Feb.  1839,  Secretary  of  State  Forsyth 
and  the  British  Minister,  H.  S.  Fox,  agreed  to 
arbitrate  the  dispute,  and  Gen.  WinfieTd  Scott 
was  ordered  to  Augusta.  On  his  arrival  he 
proposed  to  Harvey  that,  if  he  would  not  at- 
tempt the  military  occupation  of  the  disputed 
territory  or  seek  to  expel  the  Maine  troops, 
Fairfield  would  not  disturb  New  Brunswick  in 
her  possession  of  the  settlements  on  the 
Madawaska  River  or  seek  to  dislodge  the 
British  by  force  of  arms.  Both  governors 
assented  to  this  proposition,  the  troops  were 
sent  home  and  war  was  averted.  This 
hastened  the  final  adjustment. 
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In  the  spring  of  1842  Lord  Asfaburton  was 
sent  to  negotiate,  but  before  his  arrival  Sec- 
retary Webster  obtained  Maine's  consent  to  a 
conventional  line  in  return  for  certain  con- 
cessions. Webster  had  been  placed  in  posses- 
sion of  a  letter  written  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
to  Ver^ennes  6  Dec.  1782,  and  a  map  on  which 
Franklm  had  marked  *with  a  strong  red  line 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  as  settled  by 
the  preliminaries  between  the  British  and  the 
American  plenipotentiaries.*  As  regards  the 
Maine  boundary  the  line  almost  exactly  con- 
formed to  the  British  contentions,  and  if  the 
map  were  authentic,  Mine's  claim  was  ground- 
less. Accordingly  Webster  used  this  to  compel 
Maine  to  modify  her  demands  and  to  accept  a 
conventional  line,  but  in  the  subsequent  nego- 
tiations with  Ashburton  he  kept  secret  the 
existence  of  such  a  map.  On  9  Aug.  1842,  the 
Webster- Ashburton  treaty  was  signed;  as  a 
result  of  which  Maine  was. forced  to  accept 
893  square  miles  less  territory  than  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  had  awarded  her.  As 
stated  in  the  treatjr  this  line  was  exceedingly 
complex  bat  in  brief  was  as  follows:  From 
the  monument-  at  the  source  of  the  Saint 
Croix  the  line  runs  north  to  the  Saint  John 
River,  up  the  middle  of  this  river  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Saint  Francis, 'and  up  the  middle  of  this 
river  and  of  the  lakes  through  which  it  flows 
to  the  outlet  of  Lake  Fohenagamook;  thence 
southwesterly  in  a  straight  line  to  a  certain 
point  on  the  northwest  branch  of  the  Saint 
John  River,  from  that  point  in  an  irrc^lar 
line  to  the  southwest  branch  of  the  same  river, 
and  alon^  this  branch  to  the  neighboring  high- 
lands which  form  the  watershed;  thence  along 
these  fai^Iands  to  the  head  of  Hall's  Stream, 
and  down  this  stream  to  the  45th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  which  was  understood  to  be  the 
line  of  actual  division  between  Canada  and  the 
States  of  New  York  and^  Vermont;  and 
thence  along  said  dividing  tine  to  the  Saint 
Lawrence.  This  line  has  remained  the  north- 
eastern boundary  to  the  present  time.  On  18 
June  1822  the  line  from  the  intersection  of 
the  Saint  Lawrence  and  the  45th  parallel  west- 
ward to  the  Neebish  Rapids  was  laid  down  by 
a  commission.  Up  to  1827  agreements  were 
made  resnrding  portions  of  the  line  from  Saint 
Maiy's  River  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and 
under  the  treaty  of  9  Aug.  1842  the  northern 
boundary  line  was  finally  settled  as  follows. 
See  Canada  —  Diplomatic  Relations  op  the 
United  States  With. 

The  Northern  Boundary.— By  the  treaty 
of  1783  the  northern  boundary  was  defined  as 
a  line  due  west  from  the  northwestern  point  of 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Mississippi.  To 
draw  such  a  line  was  almost  impossible,  since 
the  Mississippi  did  not  rise  sufficiently  far 
northward  and  a  joint  survey  was  agreed  upon 
but  never  made.  In  1803,  when  Rufus  Kng 
concluded  his  convention,  the  boundary  was 
defined  as  the  shortest  line  from  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the 
Mississippi.  Fortunately  this  convention  was 
never  ratified  and  the  Louisiana  purchase  com- 
plicated the  question.  Various  propositions 
were  made  but  nothing  was  done,  nor  could 
commisuoners  appointed  under  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  reach  an  agreement.  The  chief  causes 
of  disagreement  were  the  question  of  the 
ownership  of  Saint  George's  Island,  lying  in 
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the  water  communication  between  Lake  Huron 
and  Lake  Superior,  and  the  question  of  a 
proper  boundaiy  through  the  water  communi- 
cation from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  Ac 
Woods.  Accordingly  in  1818,  when  dlscussmg 
a  new  commercial  treaty  to  fiupersede  the 
convention  of  1815,  Richard  Rush  and  Albert 
Gallatin  proposed  that  tlie  northern  boundary 
be  a  line  due  north  or  south  from  the  most 
northwestern  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
to  the  49th  parallel  and  thence  due  west  to 
the  Pacific.  Great  Britain  was  wiUing  to  ac- 
cept this  boundary  as  far  as  the  Rockies  but 
insisted  on  a  joint  occupation  of  the  territory 
west  of  them  lying  between  the  45th  and  49th 
parallels.  The  matter  was  compromised  on 
20  Oct.  1818^  by  the  acceptance  of  the  line 
suggested  by  the  Americans  as  far  as  die 
Roddes,  west  of  which  the  country  claimed 
or  possessed  by  either  was  to  be  occupied 
jointly  for  10  years.  All  these  points  were 
finally  settled  in  the  Webster-Ashburton  treaty 
of  184%  Article  11  of  that  treaty  stipulating 
that 

"from  the  place  where  the  joint  conmuMonen  terminated 
their  labon  under  the  sixtb  article  of  the  treaty  of  Client, 
to  wit,  at  a  point  in  the  Neebiah  Channel,  near  Muddy  L«ke, 
the  line  shall  nin  into  and  along  tiie  (hip-channel  between 
St.  JoatjAi  and  St.  TtmmKoy  lafimds,  to  the  diviwm  of  the 
channd  at  or  near  the  head  of  St.  Joa^h's  Uand;  thence^ 
tnming  eaatwardly  and  northwardly  around  t)w  k>wer  end 
of  St.  George's  or  Sugar  Island,  and  following  the  middle 
of  the  channel  which  dividea  St.  George's  from  St.  Joaepb's 
Island;  thence  up  the  east  Neebi^  Channel,  nearest  to  St. 
George's  lalaiid,  through  the  middle  of  Lake  Geoige;  thencse. 
west  of  Jonas'  Island,  into  St.  Mary's  River,  to  a  point  in 
the  middle  of  that  river,  about  one  mile  atrave  St,  George's 
or  Sugar  Island,  so  as  to  appropriate  and  assign  the  said 
island  to  the  United  States;  thence,  adopting  tiie  line  traced 
on  the  mapa  by  the  commissioners  through  tne  riveriSt.  Mary 
and  Lalce  Superior,  to  a  point  north  of  He  Royale,  in  taA 
lake,  one  hundred  yards  to  the  north  and  east  ot  lie  Chapeaa. 
which  last-mentioned  island  lies  near  the  northeastern  point 
of  lie  Royale,  where  the  line  marked  by  the  commisiionen 
terminates;  and  from  the laat-menttoned {Kunt^southwesterly, 
through  toe  middle  of  the  sound  between  lie  Royale  and  tine 
northwestern  mainland,  to  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  River,  and 
up  the  said  river,  to  and  through  the  north  and  south  Fowl 
Lalws,  to  the  lakes  of  the  height  of  land  between  Lake  Superior 
and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods;  thence  along  the  water  commu- 
nication to  Lake  Saisaginaga  and  throof^  that  take;  diettce, 
to  and  through  Cypress  Lake.  Lac  dit  Bois  Blanc,  Lac  la 
Croix,  Little  VermiUon  Lake  and  Lake  Mamecan  and 
through  the  several  smaller  lakes,  straits,  or  streamy  con- 
necting the  lakes  here  mentioned,  to  that  point  in  Lac  la 
Phiie,  or  Rainy  Lake,  at  the  Chaudi4re  Falls,  from  which  the 
commissioners  traced  the  tine  to  the  most  aorthwestera  point 
el  the  Lake  of  the  Woods;  thence,  along  the  said  line  to  the 
said  most  northwestern  point,  being  in  latitude  4V  ly  55* 
north  and  in  longitude  95°  14'  3B'  west  from  the  ofaaervntary 
at  Greenwich;  thence,  according  to  existing  trestiea,  due 
south  to  its  intersection  with  the  49th  parallel  61  north  latitude 
and  along  that  parallel  to  the  Rocky  Uountains." 

Hence  this  line,  like  the  previous  ones,  was 
a  compromise,  the  United  States  gaining  the 
valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North  but  sac- 
rificing to  Great  Britain  that  portion  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  which  was  watered  by  the 
head  streams  of  Ihc  Missouri. 

The  Northwestern  Boundary. —  West  of 
the  Rodty  Mountains  was  the  so-called  Oregon 
region.  The  United  States  based  its  claim  to 
this  territory  on  the  discovery  (U  May  17^) 
and  exploration  of  the  Columbia  River  by 
Capt.  Robert  Gray,  the  exploring  expedition 
of  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Qark  in 
1804-^)6,  the  establishment  of  the  first  trading 
settlement  at  Astoria  in  1811  (see  AsToi, 
John  Jacob),  and  the  first  permanent  agricnl- 
tural  settlements  soon  after  1830,  all  of  which 
claims  were  disputed  by  Spain,  Russia  and 
Great  Britain.  On  20  Oct.  1818,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  (renewed  6  Aug.  1927)  providing 
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for  tbe  joint  occupancy  of  the  territory  for 
10  years.    Under  the  treaty  of  22  Feb.  1819 
for  the  purchase  of  Florida,  Spam  conveyea 
to  the  United  States  all  her  ri^ts,  claims  and 
pretensions  to  the  territory  north  of  the  42d 
paralld  and  west  of  tbe  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  trea^  of  1803  for  the  purdiase  of  Louisi- 
ana was  r^ptrded  as_  oae  of  the  strongest 
claims  and  was  persistently  urged  by  oar 
diplomatists  who  held  that  under  the  principle 
of  "continuity  of  territory"'  Oregon  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Louisiana  purchase  and  that  the 
French  had  so  regarded  it.    But  in  1829  M. 
Barbi  Marbois,  who  negotiated  tbe  Louisiana 
treaty,   declared   that   while,  ^  according  to 
ancient  documents,  the  bishopric  of  Louiuana 
was  to  extend  to  the  Paafic  Ocean,  these 
limits  at  best  were  merely  a  matter  of  hope 
and  expectation  and  their  spiritual  jurisdiction 
was^  not   concerned   with   the   question  of 
dotninion  or  ownership.    Most  writers  agree 
that   the   purchase   of   Louisiana   gave  the 
United  States  no  clear  title  to  the  Or^n 
country.    The  British  based  thdr  claims  on 
Drake's  visit  to  the  coast  in  1580^  the  ex- 
idorations  by  Capt  James  Cook  in  1778,  tbe 
fact  that  the  coast  had  been  made  a  trading 
place  jointly  with  Spain  by  a  convention  in 
i790,  and  the  surveys  of  the  coast  and  adjacent 
islands  by  Captain  Vancouver  in  1792  to  1794. 
Great  Britain  also  denied  Spain's  claim  to  the 
territory  on  tbe  ground  that  the  latter  could 
not  hold  tbe  territory  by  force  and  thus  make 
good  her  cbdm.    By  the  treaty  of  17  .^uil 
1824  Russia  had  rdinqutshed  her  American 
claims  south  of  54°  40'  north  latitude  and  as 
Spain  had  conveyed  her  claims  north  of  the 
42d  parallel  the  strip  between  the  two  c<ni- 
stituted  the  territory  in  dispute.    The  United 
States  was  willing  to  continue  the  boundary 
along  the  49th  parallel  fmn  the  Rockies  to 
the  Pacific,  but  Great  Britain  obiected  because 
the  United  States  thus  -would  possess  the 
lower  end  of  Vancouver  Island  and  the  im- 
portant straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  to  the 
south  of  the  island.    Finally,  by  the  treaty  of 
15  June  1846k  both  nations  accepted  the  49th 
parallel  as  the  boundary  from  the  Rockies  to 
Pugct  Sound  and  thence  a  conventional  line 
through  Puget  Sound  and  the  Straits  of  San 
Juan  de  Fuca  to  the  ocean.   The  first  part  of 
the  line  was  easy  to  survey  and  marlc,  and  the 
maps  and  surv^  of  this  part  were  approved 
by  a  joint  deduction  dated  24  Feb.  1870,  but 
a  dispute  arose  over  the  line  from  Puget 
Sound  to  the  sea.    In  the  first  place  there  was 
a  question  whether  the  line  of  the  49th  parallel 
terminated  where  it  first  reached  tide  water 
on   the  eastern  side  of   Boundary  Bay  or 
crossed  the  bay  and  Point  Roberts  to  the 
open  jound.    Until  this  was  decided  the  sur- 
veyors could  not  determine  the  middle  of  the 
channel  separating  Vancouver  Island  from  the 
continent;  and  upon  the  determination  of  that 
middle  line  depended  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  constituted  the  middle  of  tbe 
channel  down  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  the 
settlement   of   which   would   determine  the 
ownership  of  the  San  Juan  Islands.  Finally, 
by  tbe  treaty  of  Washington.  8  May  1871,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Em^or  of  Ger- 
many, who  on  21  Oct.  1872  decided  in  favor 
of  tile  United  States.   Thus  the  northwestern 
dispute  was  terminated  and  &e  entire  northern 
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boundary  was  complete.  See  Okbgon  Ques- 
tion; Sam  Juan  Question. 

The  Southern  and  Southwestern  Bound- 
aries.^ The  preliminaries  of  peace  to  ter- 
minate the  French  and  Indian  War  (signed  at 
Fontainebleau  3  Nov.  i76Z  and  ratified  10 
Feb.  1763)  divided  French  possessions  in  the 
United  States  into  two  parts.  The  <Uviding 
line  was  the  Mississippi  from  its  source  to  the 
Iberville,  thence  through  lakes  Maurepas  and 
Pontchartrain  to  the  sea.  All  east  of  this 
line  was  given  to  England  and  all  west  to 
Spain.  Thus,  so  far  as  it  included  the  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  Mississippi  and  tbe  Island 
of  OrleanSi  Lomsiana  was  ceded  to  Spain  by 
France  in  1763.  At  the  same  time  France 
acknowledged  Great  Britain  as  the  lawful 
possessor  of  Louisiana  east  of  the  Mississippi 
with  the  jcxcepticMi  of  the  Island  of  Orleans. 
Out  of  this  territory  Great  Britain  formed  two 
provinces.  A  line  was  run  from  the  junction 
of  the  Mississipfti  and  Yazoo  rivers  due  east 
to  the  Appalacnicola  and  down  that  river  to 
the  Gulf;  all, of  the  country  east  of  the  Ap- 
patachicola  (including  the  present  State  of 
Florida)  was  called  East  Florida ;  West 
Florida  consisted  of  all  of  Spanish  Florida 
west  of  the  Appalachicola  and  of  Louisiana 
east  of  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain  and 
south  of  the  31st  d^ree  of  north  latitude. 
This  was  the  situation  when  peace  negotiations 
were  undertaken  to  terminate  the  Revolution- 
aiy  War.  The  second  article  o£  the  treaty 
of^  peace  stated  that  the  boundary  should  start 
on  the  south  at  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle 
of  the  Mississippi  until  it  intersected  the 
northernmost  part  of  the  31st  degree  north 
latitude;  thence  ''to  the  middle  of  the  river 
Apalachicola  or  C^tahouchej  thence  along  the 
middle  thereof,  to  its  junction  with  the  Flint 
River;  thence  straight  to  the  head  of  Saint 
Mary's  River,  and  thence  down  tbe  middle  of 
Saint  Mary's  River,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.* 
South  of  this  line  lay  Florida,  coveted  by 
Great  Britain,  wherefore  a  secret  article  was 
inserted  in  the  treaty  of  peace  providing  that, 
should  she  be  in  possession  of  West  Florida 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  United  States  should  be  a  line  running 
due  east  ircan  the  confluence  of  the  Yazoo  (or 
Yassous)  and  the  Mississipin  to  the  Apralacni- 
a>Ia.  Thus  the  boundary  would  be  32°  30' 
instead  of  31".  But  as  the  British  were  unable 
to  dispossess  the  Spanish  from  West  Florida, 
the  31st  parallel  remained  as  the  boundary. 
News  oi  this  secret  article  stimulated  Spanish 
ill-feeling  toward  the  United  States,  and  on 
25  June  1784,  Spain  announced  that  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  would  be  dis- 
contmued  until  the  limite  of  I.oui5iana  and 
the  two  Floridas  had  been  detennined.  Nego- 
tiations in  1785  and  1792  accomplished  nothing, 
but  finally  on  27  Oct  1795.  Thomas  Pinckney 
concluded  the  liberal  treaty  of  San  Lorenzo 
el  Real,  which  recognized  the  31st  degree  as 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States. 

On  1  Oct.  1800.  the  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso 
was  simed  between  France  and  Spain  by 
which  Louisiana  was  retroceded  to  France. 
This  treaty  was  very  ambwuous  in  its  descrip- 
tion of  the  territory  ceded,  merely  giving  to 
Fiance  *the  colony  or  province  of  Louisiana 
with  the  same  extent  it  now  has  in  the  hands 
of  Spain  and  that  it  had  when  France  pos-  j 
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sessed  it  and  such  as  it  should  be  after  the 
treaties  subsequently  entered  into  between 
Spain  and  other  States."  Here  no  definite 
boundaries  are  given  and  the  same  obscurity 
obtains  in  the  Louisiana  purchase  treaty  of 
30  April  1803,  which  ceded  «the  said  territory, 
with  all  its  n^ts  and  appurtenances,  as  fully 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  they_  have  been 
acquired  by  the  French  Republic,  in  virtue  of 
the  above-mentioned  treaty,  concluded  with 
His  Catholic  Majesty,'  thereby  leaving  the 
boundaries  still  to  '  be  determined.  See 
Louisiana  Purchase,  The;  United  States  — 
Territokial  Expansion  ;  United  States  — 
The  I^isiANA  PtntCHASS;  United  States  — 
The  Westward  Moveuent;  ANHEXATioir. 

Louisiana  having  been  purchased,  Jefferson 
set  about  obtaining  West  Florida.  Though  the 
territory  embraced  dierein  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Louisiana  cession  to  France,  Jeffer- 
son argrued  that  as  Spain  owned  West  Flori<ki 
which  was  once  a  part  of  Lomsiana,  and  as 
^>ain  had  ceded  Louisiana  to  Franc^  West 
Florida  was  included  in  the  cession,  and  there- 
fore as  Louisiana  had  been  purchased  from 
Napoleon,  West  Florida  now  belonged  to  the 
United  States.  On  24  Feb.  1804,  a  bill,  known 
as  the  Mobile  Bill,  became  law,  nominally 
giving  effect  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
within  the  ceded  territory.  One  section  em- 
powered die  President  *to  erect  the  _  shores, 
waters  and  inlets  of  the  bay  and  river  of 
Mobile  and  of  the  other  rivers,  ciieeln,  inlets 
and  bays  entering  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  east 
of  the  said  River  Mobile  and  west  thereof  to 
the  Pasca§:oula,  inclusive,  in  a  separate  dis- 
trict.* This  angered  the  Spanish  Minister,  and 
accordingly,  20  May  1804,  Jefferson  issued  a 
proclamation  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
destFOT  the  force  of  the  Act.  In  1804  there- 
fore Monroe  was  sent  to  Madrid  to  persuade 
Spain  to  acknowledge  the  •Perdido  as  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Louisiana,  to  endeavor  to 
buy  the  Spanish  possessions  east  of  the 
Perdido  for  $2,000,000  and  to  insist  upon  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  Texas,  but  after 
months  of  fruitless  negotiations  he  returned 
26  May  1806,  and.  nothing  was  done  for  some 
years. 

In  the  summer  of  1810  the  American  set- 
ters in  West  Florida  revolted  against  Spain, 
established  an  ind^ndent  government  and 
requested  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States. 
On  27  Oct.  1810,  President  Madison  issued  a 
proclamation  stating  that  he  "deemed  it  right 
and  requisite  that  possession  should  be  taken 
of  the  said  territory  in  the  name  and  behalf 
of  the  United  States/  and  sent  William  C.  C. 
Qaibome  to  take  possession.  CongKss  passed 
a  bill  (signed  15  Jan.  1811)  authorizing  the 
President  to  take  and  hold  East^  Florida  also, 
if  the  local  authorities  were  willing  or  if  a 
foreign  power  should  attempt  to  occupy  it. 
Thus  the  United  States  claimed  all  the  ter- 
ritory from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Perdido, 
though  her  authority  did  not  extend  to  Mobile 
and  she  was  not  even  ready  to  enforce  author- 
ity to  the  Pearl.  On  20  Feb.  1811  a  bill  was 
signed  by  the  President  authorizinf;  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Orleans  to  form  a  constitution  and 
apply  for  admission  as  a  State.  The  con- 
stitution was  framed  and  the  act  to  admit 
Louisiana  was  ]>assed  8  April  1812.  The 
eastern  States  objected,  whereupon  Congress 


(14  April  1812)  passed  an  act  enlarging  the 
State.  Acting  on  the  principle  that  West 
Florida,  which  had  been  seized  because  it  was 
a  part  of  Louisiana,  should  be  treated  as  con- 
(luered  territory,  Congress  divided  the  district 
into  two  halves  at  theTearl  River  and  annexed 
the  western  half  to  Lomsiana.  The  eastern 
portion  was  incorporated  in  the  Mississwpi 
Territory  by  an  act  approved  14  May  1812. 
Soon  a  revolution  was  organized  and  the  city 
of  Femandina  was  seized  and  occuined,  but 
though  Spain  protested  die  was  too  weak  to  do 
more  and  as  the  War  of  1812  occupied  the 
attention  of  die  United  States,  the  matter 
rested  in  abeyance  for  a  km;  time,  the  situa- 
tion being  further  complicated  hy  Jackson's 
capture  of  Pensacola  in  1814  and  1818,  die 
Amelia  Island  imbroglio,  the  Seminole  War, 
and  the  Ai1)uthnot-Ambrister  affair.  Finally 
on  22  Feb.  1819,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Spain  to  purchase  Florida  (thougji  not  rati- 
fied by  Spain  until  24  Oct.  1820),  and  on  3 
March  1^1,  Congress  authorized  the  Pred- 
dent^  to  take  possession  of  East  and  West 
Florida  and  to  establish  a  government  therein. 
Thus  for  $5,000,000  and  the  abandonment  of 
all  claims  to  Texas  the  United  States  secured 
full  title  to  both  East  and  West  Florida  and 
thereby  settled  the  southern  boundary  dispute. 
As  ddined  in  the  treaty,  the  boundary  line 
between  the  two  countries,  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, was  to  begin  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sidnne 
River  (the  present  western  boundary  of 
Louisiana),  up  that  river  to  the  Red  River, 
and  along  that  river  to  the  100th  meridian; 
from  that  point  due  north  to  the  Aricansas 
River,  and  following  the  southern  bank  of 
that  river  to  its  source  in  ladtude  42°  north 
and  thence  by  that  parallel  of  ladtude  (the 
present  northern  boundary  of  California)  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  All  the  islands  in  the 
Satwie,  Red  and  Arkansas  rivers  were  to 
belong  to  the  United  States. 

There  was  a  widespread  feeling  in  the 
United  States  that  the  ^vemment  could  have 
claimed  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande  as  a  part  of 
the  Louisiana' Purchase.  Attempts  were  made 
hy  Clay  when  Secretary  of  State  and  later  by 
President  Jackson  to  substitute  the  Rio  Brazos, 
or  the  Rio  Colorado,  or  even  the  Rio  (Trande 
as  a  boundary  in  place  of  the  Sabine,  or  to 
purchase  a  part  of  Texas  east  of  die  Colorado, 
but  Mexico,^  having  then  become  independent 
of  Spain,  rejected  all  offers,  and  the  boundaiy 
remained  unchanged  and  unointroverted  until 
after  Texas  had  entered  the  Union.  As  a 
republic  Texas  claimed  the  Rio  Grande  as  its 
boimdary,  but  as  a  previous  state  of  the 
Mexican  Republic  it  extended  only  as  far  as 
the  Nueces  River.  In  1800  die  Rio  Grande 
constituted  the  old  boundary  of  Texas  and 
as  Texas  still  claimed  it,  the  American  gov- 
ernment re-asserted  it  and  the  denial  of  die 
claim  by  Mexico  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  Mexican  War  of  1846-48.  (See  also 
United  States  —  The  -  Annexation  of 
Texas  ;  United  States  —  The  Mexican 
War).  The  war  was  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  2  Feb.  1848; 
under  whidi,  on  the  payment  of  $15,000,000^ 
Mexico  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  territory 
north  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Gila  rivers,  in- 
cluding Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Califorma. 
Utah,  Nevada,  and  parts  of^^bolorado  and 
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Wyoming,  in  aU  about  525,000  square  miles. 
One  part  of  the  boimdsuy  was  to  run  along 
tfie  western  boundary  oi  New  Mexico,  but 
as  it  proved  difficult  to  locate  the  boimaaries 
of  old  New  Mexico  that  part  of  the  line  was 
never  mn,  but  under  the  so-called  Gadsden 
treaty  (q.v.)  of  30  Dec  1853  the  boundary 
between  the  two  countries  was  to  begin  — 

"in  the  Gulf  d  Uexioo,  three  leagues  from  land,  opponte  the 
month  of  the  Rio  Onude,  u  provided  in  the  fifth  article  of 
the  toeaty  of  OnuUhips- Hidalgo;  thence,  aa  dcflsed  In  tbe 
■aid  artiidB,  op  th«  middla  ol  that  rivet,  to  the  point  whsre 
the  parallel  31°  47'  north  latitude  CToeaes  the  uune;  thence 
due  wot  one  hundred  miles;  thence  south  to  die  paralM 
ci  31'  W  ootth  latitude^  thence  along  the  said  panUel  trf 
31°  20'  to  the  111th  meridian  of  knigltuae  west  of  GrocnWich; 
thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Colorado  River 
twenty  Enghsb  mile*  below  the  junction  ot  the  Gtla  and 
Colorado  Rivers:  thence  up  the  inddla  of  the  said  tivar 
Colorado  until  it  inteiaecta  tl»  pwaant  1km  bctwese  the 
United  Stat«a  and  Mexico." 

Thus  the  southern  and  southwesterti  boundaries 
of  the  United  States  were  completed  and  the 
only  boundary  difficulty  still  to  be  adjusted  is 
a  local  question  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

■  INIERKA  BoUHDAUBSb 

The  internal  divisions  of  the  United  States 
are  foonded  on  one  or  other  of  the  followmg 
bases:  p)  Boundaries  between  the  colonies 
of  the  different  European  nations  in  territoiy 
now  possessed  by  the  United  States;  (2)  co- 
lonial subdivisions  made  by  powers  other  than 
England;  (3)  colonial  snbmvtsions  made  by  the 
English  government;  (4)  boundary  agreements 
between  En^sh  colonies  and  States:  (5)  State 
and  territonal  boundaries  by  act  of  Congress. 

Boimdariei  Between  Colonies  of  Dif- 
ermt  Bnropewi  Natknu^The  boundary  of 
Maine  on  the  east  and  nonii  corresponds  wiAi 
the  line  of  division  between  the  French  o>Iony 
of  Acadia  and  the  English  settlements  prior  to 
1713.  The  boundary  line  between  Georgia  and 
Florida  follows  the  supposed  dividing  hne  be- 
tween the  English  and  Spanish  colonies  pre- 
vious to  1763.  The  channel  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  line  between  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
on  the  north  and  sections  of  Florida  and  Louis- 
iana on  the  south  were  from  1782  until  1803 
the  boundary  between  the  Spanish  colonies  and 
the  United  States.  From  1819  to  1845  the 
national  boundary  line  on  the  southwest  fol- 
lowed the  present  boundaries  between  Louisiana 
and  Texas  and  between  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 
From  1819  to  1848  the  42d  parallel,  which  forms 
the  southern  boundary  of  Idaho  and  Oregon, 
constituted  the  cfividing  line  between  Spanish 
(later  Mexican)  territory  and  the  claims  of 
VoK  United  States  and  was  changed  as  explained 
above  by  the  Mexican  War  and  the  Gadsden 
treaty.  The  boundary  between  New  York  and 
Connecticut  nearly  coincides  with  that  decided 
upon  19  Sept.  1650,  by  arbitrators  appointed 
by  Governor  Stuyvesant  of  the  Dutch  colony 
of  New  Netherland  and  the  United  Colonies 
of  New  England,  llie  boundary  between  New 
Netherland  and  the  colony  of  New  Haven  was 
to  be^n  at  Greenwich  Bay  and  to  run  north- 
erly 20  miles  into  the  country  and  beyond  'as 
it  shall  be  agreed,*  but  nowhere  was  it  to  ap- 
proach the  Hudson  nearer  than  10  miles.  Dela- 
ware's present  western  boundary  in  the  main 
follows  the  subdivision  between  the  Dutch 
coloriy  of  New  Sweden  and  the  English  colony 
-of  Maryland. 

Colonial  Sabffivistons  by  Powers  Other 
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than  BngJand^In  1655  Governor  Stny^ 
vesant  of  New  Netherland  forcibly  annexed 
New  Sweden,  the  Swedish  colony  on  the  Dela- 
ware, to  New  Netherland,  and  in  1664  the  Eng- 
lish, having  t:dcen  possession  of  the  colony, 
asserted  their  authority  over  the  '  Swedish 
colony,  naming  it  *De!aware  Territory.*  But 
New  Netherland  never  possessed  definite 
boundaries  and  was  not  subdivided,  wherefore 
the  present  map  bears  no  impresnon  of  clnnges 
made.  The  IIHnois  country  was  at  first  a  part 
of  Canada,  but  the  French  later  annexed  h  to 
Louisiana.  When  the  Ftoridas  were  in  pos- 
session of  die  English  <  1763-82)  the  Appa- 
lachicola  River  constituted  Ac  boundary  be- 
tween the  regulariy  estaUished  Enelish  colonies 
and  East  and  West  Florida,  and  the  upper  wa- 
ters of  that  river  nowform  a  part  of  the  bound- 
ary line  between  Georgia  ana  Alabama.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  Spanish  ascendency  in  East 
and  West  Florida  (1782-1803)  the  dividing 
line  was  the  Ferdido  River,  and  on  the  norm 
the  31st  parallel  comprised  the  boundary;  hence 
the  present  boundary  between  Florida  and  Ala- 
bama, particularly  the  Ferdido  River.  Spanish 
and  Mexican  subdivisions  witiiin  their  own 
territories  are  scarcely  discernible  on  the 
present  map,  save  that  the  Red  River,  now  con- 
stituting most  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
Oklahoma,  conforms  nearl>r  to  the  boundary 
line  between  Spanish  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
The  southern  boundary  of  California  from  the 
Colorado  to  the  Pacific  corresponds  with  the 
old  Spanish  dividing  line  between  Upper  and 
Lower  California. 

Subdiviaiona  by  the  BngUsh  Government 
w  bj  iUmements  Between  Colonies  and 
States^ 'nie  cavalier  manner  in  which 
European  monarchs  laid  claim  to  and  granted 
away  American  lands  resulted  in  vexatious 
and  extended  disputes,  which  may  best  be 
described  by  dealing  with  the  colonies  and 
States  as  nearly  as  possible  in  geographical 
order,  thoudli  all  disputes  between  States  cannot 
be  ampHfied. 

Under  the  ^rrant  to  the  Flymoudi  Company 
the  Earl  of  Stirling  claimed  land  on  the  coast 
of  Maine  which  was  afterward  granted  to  the 
Plymouth  Company,  and  by  order  of  James  I 
that  company  issued  a  ^tent  *for  a  tract  of 
the  main  land  of  New  England,  beginning  at 
Saint  Croix  and  from  thence  extending  along 
the  seacoast  to  Femaquid  and  the  River  Kennc- 
beck.*  Stirling's  heirs  sold  this  to  the  Duke 
of  York  in  1663.  In  1622  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany granted  to  Sir .  Ferdinando  (jorges  and 
Capt  John  Mason  a  tract  called  Laconia  be- 
tween the  Merrimac  and  Kennebec  rivers,  which 
included  New  Hampshire  and  all  the  western 
part  of  Maine.  ^  In  1629  Mason  and  Gorges 
divided  their  territory  in  two  by  the  Piscatagua, 
(Jorges  taldng  the  territory  east  of  the  nver 
and  calling  it  Maine.  In  1639  Charles  I  granted 
to  (gorges  a  charter  which  virtually  confirmed 
the  Plymouth  patent  of  1622.  Grants  of  part 
of  Maine  were  made  to  the  Duke  of  York  in 
1664  and  1674;  on  19  Sept.  1686,  Pemaquid  and 
its  dependencies^  forming  Cornwall  County, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York,  were  an- 
nexed to  the  New  England  government;  and 
in  1691  the  provinces  of  Maine  and  Acadia  (or 
Nova  Scotia)  were  incorporated  with  the 
colonies  of  Massadnisetts  Bay  and  FlymouA 
into  tfie  royal  province  of  Massachv^ts^Bav- 
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The  right  of  government  thus  ac<iuired  over  the 
district  of  Maine  was  exercised  by  Massa- 
chusetts until  1819  when  Maine  took  steps  to 
be  admitted  as  a  State. 

The  northern  and  eastern  boundaries  of 
Maine  were  settled  hy  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  (see  subtitle  Northeastern 
Boundary)  but  the  western  boundary  was  a 
source  of  contention  with  New  Hampshire, 
which  had  been  erected  into  a  province  in  1679. 
In  1731  commissioners  from  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts  failed  to  settle  the  disi>ute, 
but  in  1837  commissioners  appointed  by  neigh- 
boring provinces  fixed  the  boundary  substan^ 
tially  as  it  is  to-day: 

"Beginning  at  tb«  eatnnc«  of  PascRtaqua  Harbor  and 
ao  to  paM  up  tbe  same  to  the  River  Newhichawack  and  thro' 
the  same  into  the  furtheat  heat^  thereof  and  thence  run  north 
2  degrees  west  till  120  miles  were  fintihed.  from  the  month 
at  the  Paacataqoa  Harbor  or  natil  it  niMts  with  His  Majetty't 
other  Bovenunenta." 

On  5  Aug.  1740,  this  was  confirmed  by  the 
King,  but  after  Maine's  admission  as  a  State 
in  1820  a  dispute  arose  and  in  1S29  commis- 
sioners surveyed  the  line  which  was  accepted 
by  both  States.  Between  1828  and  1858  the 
forest  lands  through  whidi  the  boundary  line 
ran  were  cleared  and  forest  fires  swept  targe 
tracts  of  territory,  resulting  in  the  obliteration 
of  the  line  markers.  Hence  in  1858  the  two 
States  provided  for  a  new  survey  from  Frye- 
burg  to  the  Canada  line.  In  1874  the  fine  was 
surveyed  and  marked. 

The  dispute  over  the  boundary  between 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  involved  also  the 
settlement  of  a  dispute  regarding  the  boundary 
between  the  latter  province  and  Massachusetts. 
Cbnunissioners  bring  tmable  to  agree  in  1731, 
another  board  of  commissioners  met  in  173/ 
and  submitted  a  report  to  the  King  who  in 
1740  declared  — 

"  That  the  northern  boundary  ot  the  province  of  Mn— - 
chosetts  be  a  timilar  curve  line  panning  the  coone  of  the 
Msrrimac  River,  at  three  railea  distance,  on  the  north  xde 
thereof,  bccinaing  at  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  endiDS  at  a 
point  due  north  of  the  Pautucket  Palla,  and  a  atraignt  line 
drawn  from  thence,  due  west,  till  it  meeta  with  His  Majesty's 
otbtr  govemsientt." 

New  Hampshire  claimed  as  her  southern 
boundary  a  line  due  west  from  a  point  on  thi 
sea  three  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Merrimac,  but  Massachusetts  contended  that 
the  Kin^  meant  three  miles  north  of  any  part 
of  the  nver.  In  1741-42  New  Hampshire  pro- 
ceeded to  run  and  mark  the  line,  but  in  1774 
an  investigation,  based  on  actual  surveys, 
showed  that  the  previous  line  had  run  so  tar 
north  of  west  as  to  deprive  New  Hampshire 
of  a  large  tract  of  land.  In  1825  commissicmers 
were  appointed  to  run  the  line  and  monuments 
were  erected  accordingly.  In  1885  the  line  was 
rcsurveyed  and  marked,  but  a  dispute  arose 
over  the  boundary  west  of  Pawtucket  Falls.  In 
1742  Richard  Hazen  had  marked  this  part  of 
the  boundary,  running  the  tine  from  a  point 
three  miles  north  of  Pawtucket  Falls,  across  the 
Connecticut  River  to  the  supposed  boundary 
line  of  New  York,  on  what  he  believed  to  ,be  a 
due  west  course  from  the  place  of  beginning. 
When  the  matter  was  adjusted  in  1894  the 
Hazen  l]^e  was  settled  upon  and  re-marked 
from  Pawtucket  Falls  to  the  northwest  comer 
of  Massachusetts. 

New  Hampshire  also  asserted  her  ownerslup 
of  the  territoiy  now  embraced  wiUiin  the  State 
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of  Vermont,  thus  coming  into  conflict  with  New 
York,  which  colony  claimed  all  the  country  west 
of  ttie  Connecticut  River  under  the  Dtike  of 
York's  charters  of  1664  and  1674.  On  appeal 
to  the  King  an  order  in  council  was  issued  20 
July  1764  declaring  ^the  western  banks  of  the 
river  Connecticut,  from  where  it  enters  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  far  north 
as  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  northern  latitude 
to  be  the  boundary  line.  Despite  this  ruling  the 
controversy  continued,  but  the  line  was  finally 
accepted  and  now  constitutes  the  boundary  be- 
tween Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 

On  15  Jan.  1777,  Vermont  declared  herself 
indg>endent  of  New  York  and  claimed  all 
territory  west'  to  the  Hudson,  and  from  its 
source  north  to  the  international  tioundary,  in- 
cluding a  tract  along  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain.  A  part  of  New  Hampshire,  too, 
sought  to  join  Vermont  at  one  time.  Massa- 
chusetts assented  to  Vermont's  independence  in 
1781,  in  1782  Vermont  settled  her  differeaces 
with  New  Hampshire,  on  6  March  1790  New 
York  passed  an  act  assenting  to  Vermont's  ad- 
mission to  the  Union  and  defining  her  tx>und- 
anes,  and  in  1791  she  was  admitted.  In  1814 
the  line  between  New  York  and  Vermont  was 
surveyed  and  marked  by  a  joint  commission, 
but  in  1876  the  line  was  changed  (and  ratified 
by  Congress  7  April  1880)  by  a  cession  of  a 
small  tract  from  Vermont  to  New  York  com- 
prising that  part  of  Fairhaven,  Rutland 
County,  west  of  the  middle  of  Poultney  River. 

The  boundary  between  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  was  a  subject  for  dispute  for 
more  than  200  years  and  twice  was  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  As  early  as  1642  the  line 
was  marked  in  part  and  in  1710-11  commis- 
sioners from  both  colonies  agreed  upon  the 
north  line  of  Rhode  Island,  their  report  being 
approved  by  the  respective  legislative  bodies.- 
In  1719  this  tine  was  surveyed,  but  subsequent 
investigations  showed  numerous  irregutanties. 
In  1741  the  line  between  Massachusetts  and  the 
eastern  part  of  Rhode  Island  was  fixed  hv  com- 
missioners but  Rhode  Island  was  dissatisfied 
and  appealed  to  the  King  who,  on  _  28  May 
1746,  afnrmed  the  report  of  the  commissioners. 
Under  this  decree  the  line  was  run  to  the  sup- 
posed southern  boundary  of  Massachusetts  and 
in  1748  the  Rhode  Island  legislature  appointed 
commissioners  to  continue  the  line  to  the  Con- 
necticut comer.  Various  ineffectual  attempts 
were  made  to  secure  an  agreement^ and  in  1832, 
all  other  measures  having  failed,  Rhode  Island 
by  a  bill  in  equity  brought  the  matter  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  in  1846  dedded  in 
favor  of  Massachusetts.  Meanwhile  in  1844 
commissioners  were  appointed  by  both  States 
to  marie  the  boundary  part  of  the  tine  as 
marieed  being  accepted  oy  both  States  and 
monuments  erected  thereon;  but  Massachu- 
setts would  not  ratify  the  agreement  regard- 
ing the  other  part  and  therefore  brought  suit 
in  the  Supreme  Court  for  an  adjudication.  In 
1860,  however,  t)oth  States  agreed  upon  a  con- 
ventional line  which  was  confirmed  by  a  decree 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1861.  Fiuther  dis- 
cussion regarding  the  matter  occurred,  but  it 
was  finally  settled  in  1880-81  when  both  States 
decided  to  erect  monuments  on  the  conventional 
line. 

Massachusetts   entered   also   into  contro- 
versies with  Connecticut  and         York.  re- 
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garding  boundaries.  In  1713  commissioners 
from  Massachusetts  and  Connecdcut  agreed 
u^n  a  tine  which  gave  to  Massachusetts  cer- 
tain northern  frontier  towns  (Woodstock,  Suf- 
field,  Enfield  and  Somers),  but  in  1749  Con- 
necticut asserted  that  the  cok>nies  had  no  legal 
rigrfbt  to  transfer  territory  without  the  King's 
approval,  and  as  the  line  had  not  been  approved 

the  King,  the  towns  were  again  uniwr  her 
jurisdiction.  Massachusetts  appealed  to  the 
King  but  he  sustained  Connecucut.  In  1791 
a  fruitless  attempt  was  made  to  settle  die 
line  but  not  until  1803  was  it  surveyed  and 
marked.  In  1826  the  line  between  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  east  of  the  Connecticut 
River  was  surveyed  and  marked  by  commis- 
sioners from  both  States.  New  York  claimed 
that  her  charters  of  1664  and  1^4  extended  her 
territory  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
River  while  Massachusetts  claimed  to  the  South 
Sea.  Many  attempts  at  adjustment  were  made 
and  finally  in  1787  commissioners  appcMnted  by 
Congress  ran  the  line  as  follows:  'Be^nning 
at  a  monument  erected  in  1731  by  commission- 
ers from  Connecticut  and  New  York,  distant 
from  the  Hudson  20  miles  and  running  north 
15"  IZ  9",  east  50  miles  41  diains  andT?  links 
to  a  red  or  black  oak  tree  marlnd  by  said  com- 
missioners, which  said  line  was  run  as  the 
magnetic  needle  pointed  in  1787.*  On  16  Dec. 
1786  a  joint  commission  from  the  two  States 
settled  the  Massachusetts  claims  to  western 
lands,  that  State  relinquishing  the  territory  to 
New  York  and  receivii^  in  return  the  right  of 
soil  and  pre-emjrtion  right  of  Indian  purchase 
west  of  me  meridian  passtng[  through  the  82d 
milestone  of  the  Pennqrlvania  line,  excepting 
certain  reservatiwis  on  Niagara  River.  The 
title  to  a  tract  known  as  *The  Boston  Ten 
Towns'  lying  east  of  this  meridian,  previously 
granted  by  Massachusetts,  was  confirmed.  In 
1853  a  small  tract  of  land  in  the  southwest 
comer  of  Massachusetts  known  as  'Boston 
Comer*  was  ceded  to  New  York,  Congress  con- 
firming the  cession  two  years  later. 

In  1703  Rhode  Island's  western  boimdaiy 
was  settled  by  commissioners  from  that  colony 
and  Connecticut,  but  when  the  liiie  was  run 
Rhode  Island  refused  to  accept  it  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  King,  who  in  1726  confirmed  the 
agreement  of  1703.  Two  years  later  the  line 
was  run  as  agreed  In  1839  the  two  States 
appointed  commissioners  to  survey  the  line 
and  erect  monuments  and  thdr  report  was 
ratified  m  1846l 

A  dispute  arose  between  Connecticut  and 
New  York  over  flieir  boundary  line.  New  Yoric 
claiming  as  far  east  as  Connecticut  River  tmder 
the  Duke  of  York's  charter  of  1664  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  King  determined  that 
Connecricut's  southern  boundary  was  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  its  western  botmdary  Mar 
maronedc  River  and  a  line  drawn  north-north- 
west from  the  head  of  salt  water  in  it  to 
Massachusetts.  In  effect  this  was  a  tine  20 
miles  east  of  the  Hudson  with  a  starting  ^int 
at  a  place  on  ^  Mamaronedc  River.  Neither 
part^  being  satisfied,  joint  commissions  were 
apiminted  several  times  to  fix  the  line  but  no 
action  was  taken  until  a  question  of  juris<Uction 
arose  which  Connecticut  in  1855  proposed  to 
settle  by  a  new  survey.  Several  sets  of  com- 
missioners were  appointed  and  finally  in  1860 
the  line  was  run  hy  New  Yotk  commissioners 
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akmt  following  a  survey  made,  in  1731.  la 
1880  bodi  States  appointed  commissioners  who 
ratified  tbe  line  surveyed  in  1860  and  this 
agreement  was  confirmed  by  Congress  26  Feb. 
^1. 

The  Duke  of  York's  grant  to  Sir  George 
Carteret  in  1664  plainly  defined  the  boundary 
line  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  but 
the  line  remained  unsettled  until  1769  when 
commissioners  appouited  the  King  fixed  it 
substantially^  where  it  is  to-day.  On  the  south 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  find  the  beginning 
of  43°  north  latitude  where  the  Delaware 
crossed  it  and  then  run  a  line  westward.  In 
1774  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  appointed 
commissioners  for  this  purpose;  the  work  was 
finished  in  1787  and  ratified  in  1789.  In  1781 
New  York  surrendered  all  her  claims  to  lands 
west  of  her  present  western  boundaries,  and  in 
1792,  in  order  to  get  an  outlet  on  Lake  Erie, 
Pennsylvania  purchased  from  the  United  States 
the  triangle  bordering  on  that  lake.  Connecti- 
cut also  disputed  with  Petmsjrlvania  the  imsses- 
sion  of  the  so-called  Wyoming  Valley  in  the 
latter  colony,  but  when  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration went  into  effect  .Congress  decided  the 
dispute  against  Connecticut.  There  were  also 
disputes  between  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware  (particularly  regard- 
ing jurisdiction  over  Pea  Patch  Islancf),  Mary- 
land and  Delaware,  and  Delaware  and  Pemisyl- 
vania,  all  of  which  were  settled  without  great 
difficulty,  but  the  details  cannot  be  given  here. 

Virginia  was  first  dismembered  by  the  grant 
of  Maryland  to  Lord  Baltimore  and  her  protest 
was  of  no  avail  In  1668  omimisuoners  marked 
the  present  boundaiy  across  the  peninsula,  but 
In  so  dcnng  ran  the  line  ao  far  north  of  east  as 
to  rob  Maryland  of  23  square  miles  of  her  ter- 
ritory. The  grant  by  Charles  II  of  the  •north- 
em  neck,*  or  the  region  b^ween  the  RaM>*- 
hannock  and  Pot<Mnac^  rivers,  which  region  was 
inherited  by  Lord  Fairfax,  gave  rise  to  other 
disputes  regarding  the  southern  boundary  of 
Maryland  Lord  Baltimore's  charter  described 
the  southern  boundaiy  as  marked  by  the  far- 
ther, that  is,  southern,  bank  of  the  Potomac  from 
the  Chesapeake  to  we  farthest  source^  of  the 
river  the  western  line  to  run  from  this  point 
to  the  40th  parallel  In  1736  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  ascertain  the  true  sources  of 
the  Rappahannock  and  Potomac  rivers,  a  line 
being  run  10  years  later  in  accordance  with 
their  report  The  Fairfax  stone  was  set  at 
the  source  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac, 
but  Maryland  contended  that  her  lands  ex- 
tended to  the  source  of  the  south  branch.  In 
her  constitution  of  1776  Vit^nia  surrendered 
all  claim  to  territory^  within  the  charter  limits 
of  Maryland,  but  claimed  and  exercised  juris- 
diction over  all  lands  up  to  the  noilhem 
branch.  A  joint  commission,  appointed  in  1795, 
accomplished  noUiing^  but  final^,  in  1852,  Mary- 
land conceded  Vir^nia's  claim  for  the  northern 
branch  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Fairfax  stone 
as  the  starting  point  of^  the  line.  In  1854  Vir- 
f^nia  appointed  a  commission  but  the  work  was 
interrupted  by  the  Gvil  War  and  the  creation 
of  the  new  State  of  West  Virginia  relieved  the 
old  commonwealth  of  the  controversy,  a  suit 
between  West  Virginia  and  Maryland  being 
instituted  subsequently  to  secure  an  adjust- 
ment. On  21  Feb.  1910  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  the  boundary  began  at  a  pmnt 
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where  the  nordt  and  south  line  from  ttie  Fair- 
fax stone  crosses  t^e  Potomac  and  'running 
thence  northerljr*  to  the  Pennsylvania  border 
—  thus  recognizing  the  old  Deakins  line.  The 
location  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Maryland- 
Virginia  line  was  also  a  source  of  friction.  In 
1668  the  line  from  Watkins  Point  eastward  was 
begun  but  never  finished,  and  the  hne  from 
Watkins  Point  westward  across  the  bay  to  the 
Potomac  was  not  touched  until  the  meeting  of 
commissioners  at  Mount  Vernon  in  1785  when 
an  agreement  was  reached  that  the  waters  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  should  be  mutually 
free  to  the  citizens  of  each  State.  By  that 
agreement  Smith's  Point  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Potomac,  rather  than  Cinguack  of  the  Maryland 
charter,  farther  south,  was  made  the  western 
end  of  the  line  tfividing  the  bay.  In  1858  com- 
misMoners  were  appointed  to  run  the  Hne  from 
Watkins  Point  to  the  Atlantic,  the  portion  of 
die  line  between  the  Pocomoke  River  and  the 
Atlantic  being  run,  but  the  exact  location  of 
Watkins  Point  being  too  difficult  to  determine. 
In  1867  Virginia  claimed  that  the  line  across 
the  bay  should  include  the  Virginia  settlements 
on  Smith  Island  and  extend  throu^  the  north- 
em  portions  of  Watkins  Point.  In  1874  the 
question  was  submitted  to  arbitration,  the  com- 
mission in  1877  confirming  Maryland  s  right  to 
the  Potomac  and  its  southern  bank,  granting 
Virrinia's  claim  to  a  part  ^  of  Smith  Island, 
Aviding  the  rights  to  Tangier  and  Pocomoke 
sounds,  designating  the  southernmost  part  of 
Watkins  Point  as  the  boundary,  and  dividing 
^e  Pocomoke  River  between  the  States  up  to 
the  old  Calvert-Scarborougfa  line,  run  in  1668>. 
On  31  May  1910  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
that,  consistent  with  the  continued  previous  ex- 
ferdse  of  political  jurisAction,  the  uniform 
southern  boundary  of  Maryland  was  at  low- 
Water  mark  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac 
to  the  intersection  of  the  north  and  south  line 
between  Maryland  and  West  Virginia,  thus 
establishing  West  Virginia's  proprietary  right 
on  the  south  shore  to  low-water  mark. 

Maryland  also  disputed  with  Pennsylvania 
over  the  boundary.  According  to  Penn's  char- 
ter the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  was 
to  be  drawn  at  a  radius  of  12  miles  from  New- 
castle and  continued  westward  from  the  point 
where  the  isouthem  end  of  this  segment  cut 
the  40th  parallel.  Such  a  line  was  impossible 
as  Newcastle  was  some  distance  below  this 
parallel;  nevertheless  Penn  contended  for  it. 
He  also  induced  the  Duke  of  York  to  ^nt  him 
the  Delaware  i>eninsula  which  was  inside  Balti- 
more's possessions  and  then  forced  Baltimore 
to  divide  this  land  with  him.  In  1732  Penn's 
sons  secured  from  Baltimore  a  written  agree- 
ment conceding  the  northern  boundary  as  des- 
ignated by  them,  but  on  learning  that  this  agree- 
ment signed  away  2,000,000  acres  he  refused  to 
yield.  In  1760  the  dispute  terminated  and  seven 
years  later  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon 
were  employed  to  mark  the  Hne,  the  result  be- 
ing the  famous  Mason  and  IXxon  Ihie  (q.v.). 
It  was  resurveyed  in  1901. 

The  dismemberment  of  Virginia  on  the 
south  began  with  the  Carolina  charter  of  1663, 
amended  and  reissued  in  1665  so  as  to  include 
all  lands  between  36°  30*  and  29"  extending 
westward  to  the  South  Sea.  The  Hne  between 
.Vkrinia  and  Carolina  was  not  established  until 
1728.   In  1779  the  survey  was  again  taken  op 
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to  extend  the  Hne  to  the  Temiessee  River.  The 
North  Carolina  officers  declared  the  Une  to  be 
too  far  south  and  began  a  survey  two  miles 
farther  north,  running  the  so-called  Henderson 
line  as  far  as  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  The 
Virginia  officers  continued  the  old  southern 
tine,  known  as  the  Walker  line,  as  far  as  the 
Tennessee.  The  people  living  between  the  two 
lines  were  uncertain  to  whom  they  owed  al- 
le^ance,  and  in  1801  the  two  States  appointed 
a  joint  commission  to  determine  the  true  bound- 
ary. Both  accepted  the  compromise  line  as 
recommended,  which  ran  half  way  between  the 
old  lines  from  White  Top  Mountam  (the  north- 
east comer  of  "Tennessee)  to  Cumberland 
Mountain  (the  southwest  comer  of  Virginia). 
In  1856  the  line  was  re-marked  but  the  woric 
was  rejected  by  Virginia  and  in  1892  she 
brought  suit  against  "Tennessee  in  die  United 
States  Supreme  Court  to  have  the  new  line 
placed  nearer  latitude  36"  30*.  The  decision  went 
against  her,  but  in  1900  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  re-mark  the  boundary,  the  report 
being  rendered  in  1903.  An  interesting  feature 
was  the  cession  of  the  north  side  of  Main 
street,  Bristol,  Tenn.,  to  Virginia  by  the  Ten- 
nessee legislature. 

The  continuation  of  the  Walker  Hne  west 
of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  as  the  boundaiy 
between  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  became  a 
source  of  controversy,  Kentucky  claiming  the 
line  to  be  too  far  north.  When  the  two  States 
began  to  divide  the  lands  west  of  the  Cumber- 
land, they  found  that  the  Walker  line  struck 
the  Cumberland  16  miles  north  of  36°  30^  (the 
northern  charter  boundary  of  Carolina)  thus 
giving  Tennessee  2,500  square  miles.  Ken- 
tucky did  not  demand  a  new  survey  but  secured 
a  more  southerly  boundary  to  the  west. 

Virginia  also  had  a  controversy  with  West 
Virgi  nia  over  the  possession  of  Berkely,  Pred- 
erick  and  Jefferson  counties.  When  the  latter 
State  was  organized  Union  troops  were  in  pos- 
session of  those  three  counties,  and  in  May  1862 
the  'restored  government*  of  Virmiia  provided 
that  these  counties  might  join  West  Virginia 
'whenever  their  voters  Mould  ratify  the  consti- 
tution of  that  State,  which  arrangement  was 
confirmed  by  Congress  in  March  1865.  In  1865, 
however,  the  reconstructed  Virginia  legislature 
repealed  the  act  of  1862  and  to  settle  the  case 
brought  suit  agdnst  West  Virginia  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  In  1870  thai 
court  decided  against  Vir^^nta. 

^  As  first  established  by  a  joint  colonial  com- 
mission (1735-46),  the  boundary  Hne  between 
North  and  South  CaroHna  began  at  Goat 
Island  (33"  56'),  ran  northwest  to  35°  and 
then  west  to  the  old  SaHsbury  and  Charleston 
road  near  the  Catawba  River  and  along  this 
road  to  the  southwest  comer  of  the  Catawba 
Indian  lands.  In  1764  this  Hne  was  resurveyed 
and  in  1772  continued  in  its  present  location  to 
a  point  near  the  Blue  Ridge.  In  turn  the  ter- 
ritory of  South  CaroHna  was  decreased  by 
the  Georgia  charter  of  1732.  In  1762  a  dispute 
arose  over  the  boundary  between  the  two 
States  which  was  decided  in  1787  in  favor  of 
Georgia  by  a  convention  at  Beaufort,  S.  C, 
when  the  present  line  between  the  two  States 
was  agreed  upon. 

In  1787  South  Carolina  ceded  to  the  United 
States  her  claim  to  a  strip  of  Iftnd  between  the 
Tttgaloo    River   and    uie    North  Carolina 
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boundary,  12  or  14  miles  wide  and  200  miles 
long,  extending,  to  the  Mississippi.-  In  1802 
the  National  government  gave  to  Georgia  that 
fart  of  the  territory  now  in  the  State  of 
Geoi^a  and  recognized  the  line  of  35*  as  the 
northern  boundary^  of  the  cession.  Walton 
County  was  organized  in  the  newly  acquired 
district  but  the  line  dividit^  it  from  North 
Carolina  was  not  scientificallv  determined.  _  In 
1806  Georgia  aippealed  to  Congress  to^  adjust 
the  line  and  rejected  a  survey  made  in  1807 
but  as  the  trend  of  opinion  was  so  much  in 
favor  of  North  Carolina  the  dispute  was 
dropped.  In  1817  Georgia  and  Tennessee  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  establish  the  line  of 
35°  along  their  border  and  the  report  of  1819 
was  acceptable  to  both  States,  but  an  inde- 
pendent survey  made  a  few  years  later  showed 
that  the  existing  line  was  35  chains  south  of 
the  real  35°  line.  Nothing  was  done  until 
after  the  war.  In  1887-89  and  1893  both 
States  appointed  commiasioners  to  establish 
the  Itae  but  nothing  was  accomplished,  and  ft 
tradition  still  exists  in  Geof^  that  Tennes- 
see wroi^ully  exercises  jurisdicUon  over 
some  of  her  territory. 

In  1819  the  line  of  35°  was  run  from  the 
Alabama  to  the  Mississippi  River,  the  surv^ 
being  known  as  the  Winchester  line,  but  10 
years  later  Misusnp^  coveting  the  rich 
country  about  the  Qndbisaw  Bluffs  (Ujem- 
phis),  conten(^  that  the  line  was  too  far  south. 
In  1831  a  report  was  rendered  showing  that 
die  line  was  too  far  nortii,  but  in  1837  a  new 
survey  by  a  joint  commission  established  the 
true  line  so  far  south  of  the  Winchester  line 
that  Tennessee  received  nearly  200  square 
miles  and  this  survey  is  the  present  boundary. 

The  purchase  of  Florida  in  1819  occasioned 
two  boundary  controversies  the  6rat  being 
over  the  line  between  Geonna  and  Florida. 
The  line  of  the  cession  of  17^  extended  from 
the  jtmction  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint 
rivers  to  the  source  of  the  Saint  Mary's  and 
along  that  stream  to  the  Atlantic,  which  line 
was  confirmed  in  1795  by  a  trea^  between 
S^ain  and  the  United  States.  In  1798  Andrew 
£llicott  made  a  survey  of  the  line  between 
Spanish  and  Americui  dominions  and  estab- 
lished a  mound  at  what  he  considered  the 
head  of  Saint  Mary's  River.  In  1802  and 
again  in  1818  new  surveys  were  made,  Geoi^ 
contending  for  the  Watson  line  which  ran 
south  of  Eilioott's  mound.  Three  different 
surveys  were  made  and  in  1850  Florida  filed 
suit  in  the  Supreme  Court,  but  in  1857  both 
States  agreed  to  make  a  new  survey.  Work 
was  begun  in  1659  but  in  1861,  when  the  new 
boundary  (the  Orr  and  Whitney  line)  was 
found  to  be  north  of  the  tine  she  contended 
for,  Georgia  repudiated  the  survey.  Finally 
in  1866  both  States  ureed  to  accept  the  Orr 
and  Whitney  line  and  Congress  ratified  this 
action  in  1872. 

When  the  question  of  statehood  for  Mis- 
souri was  uuder  discussion,  the  people  re- 
quested that  the  western  and  northern  bound- 
aries be  the  same  as  the  surveys  of  180&-16 
in  accordance  with  the  Indian  treaty  of  1808. 
Congress  assented,  mentioning  certain  falls 
in  me  Des  Moines  River  as  the  eastern  ter- 
minus of  the  survey.  In  1837  three  men,  sent 
by  Missouri  to  locate  die  northern  boundary. 
»£ter  exploring  the  Des  Uoittes  for  about  100 
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miles,  determined  upon  what  they  thought  was 
the  rapids  and  then  surveyed  a  line  to  the 
Missouri,  thus  adding  to  the  State  a  strip  100 
mites  wide  and  200  miles  long.  Congress  dis- 
F^carded  that  survey  and  admitted  Iowa  with 
the  old  Indian  boundary,  but  in  1848  Missouri 
brou^t  suit  against  Iowa  only  to  have  her 
complaint  dismissed. 

The  enabling  acts  of  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi included  within  their  boundaries  some 
islands  within  three  leagues  of  the  coast  of 
both  States.  The  peninsula  of  Saint  Bernard 
and  the  adjacent  hummocks  were  claimed  by 
both ;  the  joint  botmdary  conuniSMon  of  1901 
could  not  reach  an  ^freement.  and  appeal  was 
made  to  the  Supreme  Court  In  1906  that 
tribunal  awarded  the  territory  in  dispute  to 
Louisiana,  declaring  that  the  enabling  acts 
did  not  conflict  since  the  grant  of  lands  within 
three  leagues  of  the  coast  of  Mississippi  re- 
ferred to  a  line  of  sea  islands  extending  Uom 
Mobile.  Ala.,  to  Cat  Island,  Miss.,  and  that 
the  deep  water  channel  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Pearl  River  throu^  the  islands  and  penin- 
sulas to  the  open  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico is  the  boundary  between  the  two  States. 

A  part  of  the  North  Carolina-Tennessee 
boundary  was  somewhat  obscure.  The  sur- 
veyors mtended  to  fallow  the  line  of  the  high 
range  of  mountains  lying  between  the  States 
but  south  of  the  Tennessee  River  the  range 
divides  uUo  two  branches  (Hangover  Ridge 
on  the  east  and  Fodder  Stack  on  the  west) 
which  unite  10  miles  away.  A  dispute  arose 
over  which  branch  was  the  proper  line  but  in 
1900  the  United  States  Qrcuit  Court  decided 
in  favor  of  Hangover.  There  was  a  similar 
break  in  the  boundary  range  between  County 
Comers  and  Bryson's  Gap  and  in  1902  the 
same  court  decided  in  favor  of  the  western 

SfiVtT. 

Water  courses  have  occasioned  many  in- 
terstate disputes,  especially  regardiep  juris- 
diction over  the  shore  line,  questions  of 
boundary,  property  rights  and  jurisdiction 
caused  by  change  of  channels.  When  Georgia 
surrendered  her  western  lands  in  1802  uie 
stipulated  that  her  boundary  extend  '^west 
of  a  line  beginning  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Chattalu30chee  River,  where  the  same 
crosses  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  running  up  the  said  river 
and  along  the  western  bank  thereof."  In  its 
lower  course  the  river  frequently  rises  and 
overspreads  its  banks  as  much  as  a  half-mile; 
Alabama  held  that  its  rights  extended  to  the 
low-water  line,  but  Georgia  claimed  juris- 
diction to  the  hidi-water  mark.  After  a  k>ng 
oontTomm  Alahama  sued  Georgia  in  the 
Sujtreme  Court,  but  the  decision  of  1859  went 
agauist  her.  the  court  holding  that  the  bed  of 
a  river  "is  that  part  of  the  soil  alternately 
covered  and  left  bare»  by  the  water.  In  1877 
an  extraordinary  chan^  occurred  in  -the 
course  of  the  Missouri  River  at  a  point  be- 
tween Omaha,  Neb^  and  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
as  a  result  of  which  Nebraska  claimed  that 
die  botmdaiy  between  the  two  States  was  the 
new  channel  of  the  river.  Suit  against  Iowa 
to  establish  the  new  boundary  was  brot^t 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  court  held  that 
neither  gradual  changes  in  the  channel  of  a 
river,  caused  by  accretion  or  decretion,  nor  a 
sudden  break  and  a  complete  truufosQiation)  , 
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rendering  the  old  river  bed  dry  land,  would 
change  the  boundary.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  rendered  similar  dedsions  in  disputes  be- 
tween Uissouri  and  Kentucky  over  the  pos- 
session of  Wolf  Island;  between  Aricansas 
and  MississipiM  over  Island  No.  76;  between 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas  over  lands  near 
Devil's  Elbow,  above  Memphis;  between  Mis- 
souri and  Nebraska  over  McKissick's  Island; 
between  Kentucky  and  Indiana  over  Green 
River  Island;  and  between  Washington  and 
Oregon  over  the  ship  channel  in  the  Columbia 
and  the  ownership  of  Sand  Island.  A  suit 
between  Arkansas  and  ^  Tennessee  over  an 
island  in  the  Mississippi  is  still  pending  in 
the  Supreme  Court 

In  1893  a  dispute  was  decided  by  the  Su-  , 
preme  Court  between  Iowa  and  Illinois  re- 
^rding  the  taxation  of  bridges  over  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Iowa  claimed  that  Illinois  taxed  all 
bridges  and  other  structures  on  the  river  not 
to  the  middle  of  die  stream  but  to  the  middle 
of  the  steamboat  channel  where  navigation 
was  possible  and  that  in  one  case  at  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  she  had  taxed  so  much  of  the  bridfi^e 
as  extended  to  a  point  941  feet  west  of  the 
middle  of  the  main  arm  or  body  of  the  river 
at  that  point.  The  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
-had  declared  that  primarily  a  river  is  a  me- 
dium of  navi^tion  and  as  a  channel  might 
be  on  either  side  of  the  thread  of  tJie  stream 
it  would  be  unjust  to  subject  the  diannel  to 
the  control  of  another  State  when  the  free 
navigation  of  the  river  was  essential  to  com- . 
merce.  Accordingly,  in  deciding  the  case,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
true  line  in  navigable  rivers  between  States 
is  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  —  that  is, 
the  thread  of  the  stream,  the  thalweg  or  mid- 
channel,  or  in  case  there^  be  several  channels, 
the  middle  of  the  principal  one  or  the  one 
usually  navigated. 

On  11  Jan.  1805,  Congress  erected  the  Tei^ 
ritory  of  Michigan  out  of  'all  that  part  of 
the  Indiana  Territory  which  lies  north  of  a 
line  drawn  east  from  the  southerly  bend,  or 
extreme,  of  Lake  Michigan,  until  it  shall  in- 
tersect Lake  Erie,  and  east  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  said  southerly  bend  Aroug^  the 
middle  of  said  lake  to  its  northern  extremity, 
and  thence  due  north  to  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  United  States.*  When  the  exact 
location  of  the  southerly  bend  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan became  known  Michigan's  southern 
boundary  was  found  to  overiap  the  territory 
assigned  to  Ohio,  and  a  serious  dispute  arose 
over  a  we«^e-shaped  strip  across  Ohio,  aver- 
aging six  miles  in  width,  embradng  468 
square  miles  and  including  die  lake  port  of 
Toledo  and  the  mouth  of  the  Maomee  River. 
On  20  May  1812,  Congress  passed  an  act  to 
determine  the  boundary  but  owing  to  the  war 
the  lines  were  not  run  for  some  time  and 
then  not  satisfactorily.  Another  act  was 
passed  14  July  1832  under  whith  surveys  were 
made  and  reports  rendered  in  January  1834 
and  November  1835.  In  the  summer  of  183S 
iht  disputed  territory  was  the  scene  of  much 
disorder  and  some  gunpowder  was  wasted  in 
what  was  known  as  the  Toledo  War.  The 
governor  of  Ohio  appointed  a  commission  to 
mark,  under  armed  protection,  the  line  claimed 
by  that  State,  but  Governor  Mason  gave  or- 
ders that  the  militia  should  be  called  out  and 
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the  Ohio  commissioners  arrested  'the  moment 
they  stick  the  first  stake  in  the  soil  of  Michi- 
gan.»  The  Ohio  surveyors  attempted  to  run 
the  line  and  were  arrested  and  the  militia 
was  called  out  by  both  States,  but  no  htmuui 
blood  was  shed  and  the  matter  was  settled  by 
politicians.  In  December  President  Jackson 
submitted  the  controversy  to  Q>ngress  which 
gave  the  disputed  tract  to  Ohio  and  by  an  act 
of  15  June  1836  offered  MicMgan  the  whole 
of  what  to-day  is  her  upper  peninsula.  A 
convention  held  in  December  1836  approved 
the  proposition  and  on  26  Jan.  1837  luehigan 
was  aonitted  iridt  the  territorial  limits  she 
possesses  to-day. 

Article  V  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  pro- 
vided that  the  southern  boundaries  of  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin  were  to  be  an  east  and 
west  line  drawn  through  the  southerly  bend 
of  Lake  Michigan— 41°  37'  7.9",  according 
to  Talcott's  survey.  In  1815  Illinois  applied 
for  admission  to  the  Union  with  a  noruiefn 
boundary  of  42"  30\  which  would  give  her 
an  additional  strip  61  miles,  19  cludns  and  13 
links,  in  mdth,  embradng  8,500  square  miles 
and  induding  numerous  lake  and  river  ports. 
In  die  act  of  1836  erecting  Wisconsin  Terri- 
tory, the  boundaty  was  given  as  42'  30^,  as  in 
the  Illinois  en^ling  act  of  1818,  but  Wiscon- 
son  requested  a  readjustment  of  die  line  to 
conform  with  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  daim- 
ing  the  14  northern  counties  of  Illinms.  In 
two  State  constitutional  conventions  attempts 
were  made  to  have  the  dispute  referred  to  me 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  to  admit 
Wisconsin  with  indefinite  boundaries,  but 
they  failed  and  the  State  was  admitted  in 
1848  minus  die  8,500  square  miles  in  dispute. 

Michigan  at  first  cared  little  about  her 
Upper  poiinsulL  wherefore  Congress  proposed 
to  give  it  to  Wisconsin.  After  ^at  territory 
was  formed  Congress  ordered  a  survey  of 
the  line  between  the  two  to  be  made  but  soon 
learned  that  the  boundary  could  not  be  run 
because  as  laid  down  by  Congress  it  did  not 
agree  with  the  tojKwraphical  features  of  the 
country.  Wisconsm  demanded  the  territory  in 
question,  threatening  secession  and  hintii^ 
that  force  might  be  used,  but  when  Congress 
on  6  Aug.  1846  provided  for  her  admission  to 
the  Union,  the  boundaty  line  was  changed 
only  in  a  manner  to  make  it  conform  more 
closely  to  the  actual  geographical  features. 

State  and  Territorial  Boundaries  by  Act 
of  CoB^&s.~-Art.  IV.  Sec  3^  t|  2  of  the 
constitution  provides  diat  ''the  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  ter- 
ritory or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States,*  and  under  this  power  die 
United  States  has  defined  and  adtered  the 
boundaries  of  territories  and  has  admitted 
new  States  under  the  boundaries  defined  in 
the  enabling  acts.  When  the  Ordinance  of 
1784  was  under  discussion  to  provide  a  gov- 
ernment for  the  Northwest  Territory,  Jeffer- 
son sugmsted  a  plan  of  dividing  the  territory 
into  10  States,  but  this  orditiance  never  went 
into  effect  and  as  dcAned  by  die  Ordinance 
of  1787  the  Northwest  Territory  nearly  coin- 
cides with  the  States  from  Ohio  to  ^^^sconsin. 
The  present  State  of  Oklahoma  was  formed 
by  the  comtMnation  of  die  former  Territory 
of  CMdahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  Oregon, 
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Washington  and  Idaho  nearly  confonn  to  the 
old  Territory  of  Oregon.  When  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  entered  the  Union  in  1912  they 
were  admitted  with  their  previous  territorial 
boundaries.  All  the  Congress-made  States 
have  parallels  or  meridians  or  both  as  their 
bouncBiries,  Colorado  and  Wyoming  being 
botmded  1^  four  straight  lines.  Most  of  Cal- 
ifornia's eastern  boundary  is  a  strait  line 
running  approximately  southeast  to  north- 
west. Through  most  of  their  course,  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  form  State  boundaries, 
and  sections  of  the  boimdaries  of  a  few 
States  are  formed  by  the  Missouri,.  Arkan- 
sas, Des  Moines,  -WaBasfa,  Red.  Colorado  and 
Columbia  rivers.  East  of  the  Mississippi  and 
west  of  the  Appalachians,  a  group  of  nine 
States  are  nearly  of  a  size,  varying  from  3^- 
ppO  to  5&000  square  miles,  and  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi  there  is  a  group  of 
five  States  laid  out  on  about  the  same  scale 
(save  Missouri,  which  is  larger).  West  of 
these  to  the  Pacific  the  States  are  larger,  the 
smallest  (Oklahoma,  North  Dakota  and 
Washington)  averaging  70^000  square  miles, 
while  seven  of  the  States  embrace  more  than 
100,000  square  miles,  California  rising  to  158,- 
OOO.  Texas  is  the  largest  with  265,000  square 
miles.  Few  of  the  outlying  territories  of  the 
United  States  are  large  enough  to  be  sub- 
divided. Congress  has  divided  Alaska  into 
four  districts,  Porto  Rico  into  seven  and  the 
PhiUppines  into  27  provinces,  besides  separate 
areas  for  the  Moros  and  odier  wild  tribes. 
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Irving  £.  Rines, 
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BOUNTIES,  a  term  applied  to  a  grant  or 
benefaction  from  the  government  to  those 
whose  services  directly  and  indirectly  benefit  iL 
and  to  whom,  therefore,  it  desires  to  accord 
some  recompense,  or  at  least  reco^tion. 

Natnre  and  Opermtion.— In  Uw  or  com- 
merce a  fiscal  bounty  is  a  premium  paid  by  *he 
government  to  the  producers,  importers  or  ex- 
porters of  certain  articles  or  to  those  who  em- 
ploy ships  in  certain  trades.  This  is  done  either 
to  foster  a  new  industry  during  its  infancy  or 
to  protect  an  old  one  which  is  supposed  to  be 
of  especial  importance  to  the  country.  When 
the  treasury  actually  pays  a  certain  sum  for 
each  unit  of  goods  produced  or  eaqported,  the 
bounty  is  direct  or  open.  It  is  an  mdirect  or 
concealed  bounty  when  the  government  grants 
some  favor  which  reduces  the  cost  of  produce 
ing  or  marketing  the  goods,  e.g.,  where  goods 
for  export  are  transported  by  government- 
owned  railways  at  s^ially  low  rates,  in  which 
case  the  reduction  given  virtually  constitutes  a 
bounty.  Sometimes  imperfect  methods  of  ad- 
ministration result  in  an  tuiintentional  grant  of 
a  bounty,  especially  in  connection  with  draw- 
backs on  duties. 

In  effect  a  bounty  encourages  the  production 
or  export  of  the  article  upon  which  it  is  paid, 
and  differs  from  a  protective  duty  in  that  it 
enables  the  producer  to  sell  at  a  lower  price 
than  he  could  afford  otherwise  and  to  recoup 
his  losses  at  the  expense  of  the  treasury  instead, 
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of  the  consumer.  Thus  unless  nullified  for* 

dgn  countervailing  duties  a  bount>;  aids  in  both 
foreign  and  domestic  markets^  while  protective 
duties  facilitate  sales  only  in  the  home  market. 
Bounties  bring  to  the  industries  afFected  capital 
and  labor  which  otherwise  would  probably  be 
employed  in  other  channels  of  industry.  li  the 
bounties  be  applied  to  industries  subject  to  di- 
minishing returns,  additional  products  are  ob- 
tained at  enhanced  cost,  and  the  consumer 
receives  less  benefit  than  mi^t  be  obtained  if 
the  same  caintal  and  tabor  had  been  employed 
in  other  industries.  In  the  case  of  industries 
subject  to  iacreaui^  returns,  the  converse 
would  be  true.  Hence  it  is  said  that  greater 
benefits  might  accrue  to  consumers  if  com-f 
modifies  subject  to  diminishing  returns  were 
taxed  and  a  part  of  the  taxes  used  as  bounties 
for  commodities  subject  to  increasing  returns. 
Some  bounties  may  be  justified  on  other  than 
ptirdy  economic  grounds,  such  as  bounties  to 
shipbuilding  and  navigi^ioi^  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense. 

All  bounties  or  premiums  are  not  offered  for 
the  encours^ement  of  domestic  talent  and  in- 
dustry  to  the  exclusion  of  fore^  competition. 
The  British  and  French  governments  and  also 
private  associations  offer  many  of  their  boun- 
ties to  competitors  indiscriminately;  and  where 
the  object  is  universal  improvement,  the  offer 
of  a  bminty  is  one  of  the  appropriate  modes  of 
encouragement,  thou^  others  concur  with  it, 
such  as  the  monopolies  of  copyrights  and  pat- 
ents, and  the  honors  and  distinctions  conferred 
on  those  who  make  any  important  improve- 
ment. The  productions  of  extraordinary  skill 
and  ingenuity  may  also  property  be  made  the 
subjects  of  bounties  or  premiums,  since  in  this 
way  a  competition  is  excited  by  which  none 
suffers  and  all  the  effects  of  which  are  bene- 
ficial to  a  community. 

Federal  and  State  Bounties^  The  na- 
tional government  has  encouraged  industries  in 
two  ways  by  direct  ^ants  of  money  to  private 
concerns,  namely,  ship  subsidies  and  bounties, 
but  since  ^ip  subsidies  have  usually  been 
granted  to  encourage  mail  transportation  Unes, 
uiey  may  best  be  discussed  elsewhere!  (See 
Ship  Subsidies;  Shttping;  Commerce).  Under 
tlie  operation  of  the  tariff,  drawbacks  have  been 
paid  on  exports,  but  since,  in  its  final  analysis, 
a  drawback  is  merely  the  refund  of  a  duty  it 
cannot  be  considered  a  contribution  from  the 
treasure. 

Under  an  act  of  1790  a  bounty  was  paid  on 
dried  and  pickled  fish  exported  from  American 
fisheries,  the  sum  of  10  cents  per  quintal  being 
paid  on  the  former  and  10  cents  per  barrel  on. 
the  latter.  In  reality  this  amounted  to  a  draw- 
back on  the  salt  which  was  subject  to  duty  and 
the  so-called  bounty  was  repealed  in  1807.  The 
most  noteworthy  recent  example  wag  the  bounty 
on  domestic  sugar  production  constituting  a 
Mrt  of  the  McKinley  tariff  act  of  1  Oct.  1890. 
The  act  provided  that  between  1  July  18P1  and 
1  July  the  treasury  should  pay  a  botmtr  of 
two  cents  a  pound  to  producers  of  cane,  beet 
and  sorghum  sugar  grown  in  the  United  States, 
provided  the  sugar  tested  not  less  than  90 
degrees  by  the  polariscope,  and  for  sugar  test- 
ing between  80  and  90  degrees  the  bounty  was 
one  and  three-fourths  cents.  The  bounty  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  contract  (made  with  each 
and  every  person  in  the  United  States  engaged 


in  cultivation  of  such  varieties  of  sugar)  pro- 
viding that,  if  thdr  produce  attained  a  given 
stantlard  of  saccharine  strength,  they  would 
receive  the  boimty  provided  therefor  by  the 
appropriation  from  the  treasury.  It  was  neces- 
sary also  that  the  producer  secure  a  license  and 
file  vario'is  statetnents  concerning  the  amount 
of  his  croiis.  While  the  act  greatly  stimulated 
the  sugar  industry  in  the  country,  the  bounty 
was  repealed  Inr  the  act  of  27  Aug.  1894.  Dur- 
ing the  ^ears  1892  and  1897.  while  the  bounty 
act  was  in  force,  $36,041,134  was  disbursed  to 
sugar  growers,  most  of  which  went  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  cane  sugar  in  Louisiana,  the  beet 
su^r  producers  receiving  only  about  |2,000,00(^ 
while  an  insignificant  amount  was  paid  to  sor- 
ghum and  maple  sugar  producers. 

Bounties  nave  been  granted  freely  by  the 
States,  not  only  of  lands  and  money  to  canals 
and  railroads,  but  also  of  large  sums  for  irri- 
gation purposes,  roads  and  various  other  public 
works.  In  order  to  Induce  industrial  and  man- 
ufacturing firms  to  locate  in  some  city  or  State, 
taxes  for  a  period  of  years  have  sometimes 
been  remitted.  Many  States  give  bounties  for 
the  extermination  of  destructive  and  dangerous 
animals,  nearly  all  the  Western  States  offering 
liberal  sums  for  dead  coyotes,  wolves  and 
mountain  lions.  Many  cities  too  have  granted 
bounties^  such  as  franchises  to  street  railway 
companies  and  to  water,  lighting  and  other  put>- 
lie  service  corporations. 

Army  and  Navy  Bounties. —  Even  in 
colonial  tunes  money  was  paid  to  encourage 
men  to  join  the  army  or  to  extend  their  serv- 
ice. In  general  the  bounty  has  been  given  to 
volunteers,  the  amount  varying  with  the  need 
and  difficulty  pi  procuring  recruits.  The  New 
Eo^bnd  mUitia  which  jomed  the  British  army 
to  mvade  Canada  recdved  a  money  bounty  as 
did  those  who  wintered  at  Louisburg  in  1760l 
The  Continental  army  received  small  grants  of 
money  and  land  from  Congress,  but  as  the 
enemy  was  paying  £10  apiece  for  recruits 
Washington  feared  the  loss  of  his,  army  unless 
Congress  was  more  liberal  The  States  gave 
bounties  of  varying  values,  Virmnia  and  New 
York  offering  land;  but  in  1/80  condition^ 
came  to  such  a  pass  that  Washington  had  to 
offer  $200  each  to  retain  his  veterans,  and 
finally,  in  order  to  disband  the  am^  in  iTSi, 
induced  Congress  to  grant  the  oflkers  five  years 
full  pay. 

During  succeeding  wars  the  soldiers  were 
subsidized  by  land  grants  as  will  be  shown 
later,  but  in  the  Qvil  War,  after  1861,  all  vol- 
unteers received  bounties,  the  towns  and  States 
competing  with  each  other  and  with  the  Fed- 
eral g;ovemment,  while  many  individuals  hired 
substitutes  to  take  their  places  at  the  front.  To 
prevent  desertion  the  bounty  was  paid  by  in- 
stalments, $400  being  given  to  veterans  who 
re-enlisted.  By  1865,  owing  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  war  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  re- 
cruits, as  much  as  $1,500  was  offered,  and  these 
high  prices  resulted  in  much  of  the  so-called 
bounty- jumping.  (See  Bounty- Jukper).  Dur- 
ing the  war  the  States  paid  nearly  $300,000,000 
in  bounties.  Congress  nas  not  approved  bills 
for  the  ^equalization  of  bounties*  by  su1»equent 
Federal  payments. 

The  United  States  laws  formerly  author- 
ized various  forms  of  prize  money,  including  a 
bounty  fgr  the  sjnldTig  or  destruction  of  an 
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enemy's  vessel,  but  such  bounties  were  abol- 
ished by  the  act  of  1899,  so  that  both  anny  and 
navy  are  on  an  equal  bans  as  concerns  pay.  But 
there  are  some  forms  of  bounty,  such  as  in- 
creased pay  for  re-enlistment  accompanied  for 
Ae  navy  by  allowance  of  four  months'  pay, 
extra  pay,  prizes  for  marksmanship  and  for  the 
engineers  of  a  successful  cruiser  and  gratuities 
for  winners  of  a  medal  of  honor. 

Land  Botinties. —  The  practice  of  granting 
lands  to  soldiers  (p>es  bade  to  colonial  times. 
By  royal  proclamation  of  7  Oct  1763,  American 
colonial  governors  were  prohibited  from  mak- 
ing land  grants  west  of  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  Rowing  from  the  west  or  northwest  into 
the  Atlantic.  This  was  to  quiet  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  Indians  in  the  Ohio  regions  that 
their  lands  were  to  be  granted  out.  But  Lord 
Dunmore  of  Virginia  was  empowered  to  offer 
bounties  of  land  to  all  officers  and  soldiers  who 
had  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and 
should  personally  apply  to  him  for  warrants  — 
5,000  acres  to  each  neld  ofKcer,  3,000  to  captains, 
2iX)  to  subalterns  or  staff  officers  and  50  to  pri- 
vate soldiers  —  up  to  200,000  acres,  from  the 
King's  domain  either  in  Canada  or  Florida,  or 
the  *Crown  lands.*  This  was  understood  by 
Americans  to  mean  precisely  the  above  western 
lands,  and  ^se  who  had  uic  aliili^  and  fore- 
Mfi^t^  sdected  choice  tracts  beyond  the  AUe- 
S^nies  provisionallv  in  hope  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  validate  them  later.  Washing- 
ton, for  example,  by  himself  and  his  land  agent 
Crawford,  had  surveyed  70,000  acres  and  se- 
cured patents  in  hts  own  and  other  ofRcers' 
names  for  63,000,  of  which  his  own  share  was 
32,000.  Dunmore  beran  to  give  these  warrants 
on  his  own  responsiulity  as  early  as  July  1773, 
and  on  21  Jan.  1774  notified  all  gentlemen, 
officers  and  soldiers  to  have  their  surveyors 
assemble  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha 
River  and  proceed  to  survey  their  claims.  The 
land  agents  and  surveyors  who  went  down  the 
river  were  stopped  and  in  some  cases  attacked 
by  the  Indians,  and  this  was  one  of  the  agencies 
in  brtneinff  about  Dunmore's  War,  although 
trouble  had  been  brewing  for  a  long  period 
owmg  to  white  settlement  and  Indian  mur- 
ders. The  name  *bounty  lands^  has  been 
defined  as  pertaining  to  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory lands  belonging  to  the  States,  because  on 
16  Sept.  1776  Congress  offered  land  bounties  to 
volunteers  in  the  Revolution  (assessing  the 
money  to  buy  them  on  the  several  States,  to 
which  Maryland  objected  because  the  other 
States  had  lands  and  she  had  none,  and  so 
would  be  unfairly  taxed) ;  bat  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  tiie  phrase  was  ever  used  of  them  at 
the  time. 

When  Virginia  ceded  her  claims  to  the 
Northwest  Territory,  a  large  tract  north  of  the 
Ohio  River  was  reserved,  and  the  present  land 
titles  in  that  section  date  back  to  the  beginning 
of  bounty  lands.  Besides  the  gifts  from  the 
States  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  were  granted 
bounties  of  land  by  the  Federal  government 
Four  ndllion  acres  of  bonnty  lands  were  given 
to  the  sol<£ers  of  the  War  of  1812,  while  Con- 
gress, hy  the  laws  of  1847,  1850,  1852  and  1855, 
recognized  the  claims  of  survivors  of  the  Mexi- 
can and  Indian  wars,  58,65^450  acres  under 
530,203  warrants  being  granted  prior  to  1883. 
Under  the  act  of  1862  land  scrip  worth  fl.25 
per  acre  was  distributed  for  9fi00fl00  acres. 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  Homestead  Act  land 
was  given  not  only  to  civilians  but  also  to  sol- 
diers, die  latter  betnef  given  the  more  advanta^ 
oils  terms,  while  it  is  possible  even  now  for  a 
soldier's  widow  to  secure  homestead  land  on  a 
shorter  residence  than  other  people.  Much  of 
the  early  bounty  land  was  located  by  scrip 
which  was  transferable,  thus  making  it  a  more 
attractive  investment  for  land  buyers  and  spec- 
nlators,  because  th^  could  seek  out  the  more 
valuable  tracts.  Revolutionary  soldiers  formed 
the  Ohio  Company  of  1788,  but  they  purchased 
their  lands  outright  with  evidences  of  public 
debt.    The  Federal  government  has  steadily 

?>ursued  a  policy  of  divesting  itself  of  the  pub- 
ic land,  but  there  are  many  forest  reserves  and 
national  parks  that  will  be  permanent  See 
Public  Douain;  Lands,  Pubuc:  Humebtead 
AND  Land  Laws,  etc. 

BlbUocraphy^Balla^  J.  C,  <Introdnc- 
tion  to  Soutnem  Economic  Hjstory :  The  Land 
System,*  in  Ae  ^Annual  Report*  of  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association  for  1897  (1898) ;  . 
Cherington,  P.  T,  'State  Bounties  and  the  Beet  1/ 


Sugar  Industry*  (in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics, Vol.  XXVI.  pp.  381-86,  1912) ;  Don- 
aldson, Thomas,  'The  Public  Domain*  (1884)  ; 


Eggieston,  Melville,  'Hie  Land  System  of  the 
New  England  Colonies*  (in  'Johns  Hopldns 
Studies.*  Series  IV,  Nos.  XI-XII,  1886) ;  Hart, 
A.  B.,  'Practical  Essays  on  American  Ciovem- 
ment'  (1893);  Hatch.  L.  C,  'Administration 
of  the  American  Revolutionary  Army*  (1904)  ; 
Marshall,  Alfred,  'Principles  of  Economics* 
(6th  ed.,  1910)  ;  Sato,  S.,  'History  of  the  Land 
Question  in  the  United  States*  (in  'Johns  Hop- 
kins University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Polit- 
ical Science,*  Series  IV^  Nos.  VII-IX,  1886)  : 
Treat,  P.  J.,  'National  Land  System*  (1910)  : 
Upton,  E.,  'Military  Policy  of  the  United 
States'  (1907) ;  Navy  Department,  'Laws  Re- 
lating to  the  Navy*  (1898)  anil  'Navy  Rela- 
tions* (1909);  War  Department,  'Mihtary 
Laws*  (1908). 

Irving  E.  Rinks. 
Author  < History  of  the  United  States.* 

BOUNTIFUL,  Utah,  city  in  Utah  County. 
10  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  seven 
miles  south  of  the  county  seat,  on  uie  Salt  Lake 
and  Ogden  and  the  Utah  Light  and  Traction 
(ilompany  eleidric  lines  and  one  mile  east  of  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  and  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  railroads.  Truck  gardening,  dairying 
and  brick  making  are  the  principal  mdustries. 
Its  two  banks  have  combined  resources  amotmt- 
ing  to  $700,000,  and  its  taxable  property  is  val- 
ued at  $600,000.  The  city  has  a  post-office,  opera 
house,  three  churches,  a  hi^h  school  and  two 

traded  schools.  The  municipal  receipts  exceed 
12,000  annually.  The  government  is  vested  in 
a  m^or  and  five  councilmeiu  The  recorder 
and  treasurer  are  elected  by  popular  votCL  but 
the  ci^  attorney, Justice  and  marshal  hold  ap- 
pointive offices.   Fop.  2,100. 

BOUNTY-JUMPER,  a  term  used  dur- 
ing the  Gvil  War  in  the  United'  States  to  de- 
note one  who  enlisted  in  the  United  States  mil- 
itary service  to  secure  the  bounty  paid  by  the 

fovemraent  for  volunteers,  and  then  deserted 
ome  of  these  enterprising  individuals  carried 
on  a  regular  business  of  enlisting  in  one  place 
under  a  certain  name,  hurrying  to  the  m>nt 
receiving  the  bounty,  deserting  at_once  upon  its 
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receipt  and  reappearing  in  some  other  place 
under  a  different  name,  onhr  to  re~enlist  and 
repeat  the  process.  The  riucs  were  ^eat,  but 
as  the  bounty  was,  in  some  cases,  quite  large, 
Uie  practice  found  many  votaries.  Consult 
Wilkeson,  *  Recollections  of  a  Private  Soldier' 
(New  York  1887). 

BOUNTY  LANDS.   See  Bounties. 
BOUNTY  MUTINY.    See  Hugh.  Wn^ 

UAU. 

BOUQUET,  boo-ka,  Henry,  British  officer 
in  the  French  and  Indian  wars:  b.  Rollc,  Swit- 
lerland  1719;  d.  Pensacola,  Fla.,  23  Aug.  1765. 
He  entered  the  army  of  the  States-General  of 
Holland,  then  served  in  the  Sardinian  army 
against  France  and  Spain  but  returned  to  the 
Dutch  service  in  1748  as  an  officer  of  the  Swiss 
Guards.  When  war  broke  out  between  France 
and  England  in  1755  Bouquet  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  an  EngUsh  regiment  known 
as  the  Royal  Americans.  He  reached  Plula- 
delphia  in  1756  and  in  1757  was  ordered  to 
Charleston  with  a  small  detachment  of  his  regi- 
ment; but  in  1758  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and 
was  made  second  in  command  of  an  expedition 
against  Fort  Duquesne  in  which  George  Wash- 
ington also  took  part.  The  French  deserted  and 
set  iire  to  the  fort  before  the  expedition  reached 
there.  This  gave  the  control  of  Pennsylvania 
to  the  English,  but  Bouquet  remained  in  the 
province,  mostly  at  outlying  posts.  In  1763  the 
Indians  united  in  an  attempt  to  expel  the  Eng- 
lish; they  massacred  many  settlers,  coming 
within  a  few  miles  of  Lancaster,  and  blockaded 
Fort  Pitt.  There  was  no  time  to-  raise  provm- 
cial  troops  if  the  fort  was  to  be  saved,  so 
Bouquet  set  out  with  a  force  of  500  regulars, 
made  his  way  through  the  forest,  taking  every 
precaution  against  surprise,  and  defeated  the 
Indians  at  Bushy  Run,  witJun  20  mites  of  Fort 
Pitt.  The  number  of  the  Indians  that  attacked 
him  was  as  great  as  his  own  force,  and  his 
soldiers  had  never  seen  Indian  warfare,  but  by 
skilfully  feigning  a  retreat  Bouquet  drew  the 
Indians  from  their  cover  and  completely  routed 
them  by  a  sudden  charge.  In  the  following 
year  he  led  a  force  of  regulars  and  provincial 
troops  to  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum  River, 
150  miles  west  of  Pittsburg.  The  Indians, 
overawed  by  his  former  victory  and  by  his 
boldness  in  penetrating  so  far  into  the  wilder- 
ness, were  read^  to  make  peace  and  surrender 
their  white  pnsoners.  He  was  subsequently 
made  brigadier-general  and  commandant  of  the 
Southern  Colonies  of  British  America  and  went 
to  Pensacola  where  he  died.  Consult  Parkman, 
*Cbnsi)iracy  of  Pontiac'  (Boston  1867) ;  Penn- 
sylvania Magasine  of  History  and  Biography 
<Vol.  Ill,  Philadelphia). 

BOUQUET  DE  LA  GRYE,  boo-kS-di-U- 
gre',  Jean  Jacques  Anatole,  French  hydro- 
graphical  engineer:  b.  Thiers,  Puy-de-D6me, 
20  May  1827;  d.  1909.  He  studied  at  the  Pohr- 
technic  School,  whence  he  was  graduated  In 
1847  in  the  hydro^^phical  engineers,  and  in 
1866  he  became  their  engineer-in-chief.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Institute;  commander  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  and  a  member  of  the 
Academy,  elected  in  1884.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bureau  of  longitudes  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  committee  on  hydrography.  A  proj- 
ect which  he  had  long  urged  was  to  make 
Paris  a  seaport  by  means  of  a  ship-canal  up  tlw 


Seine.  He  is  also  known  as  an  inventor  and 
improver  of  astronomical  instruments.  He 
wrote  ^Paria  as  a  Seaport^ ;  ^Notes  on  Sound- 
ings of  the  Sea* :  *A  Hjrdrographic  Study  on 
the  Bay  of  Rochelle^'  etc 

BOUQUET  OF  WINE,  a  pleasant,  non- 
sptrittious  aroma  characteristic  ot  good  wines, 
and  named  on  account  of  its  real  or  fancied 
resemblance  to  the  odor  of  flowers  and  fruits. 
The  precise  chemical  nature  of  the  substances 
that  give  rise  to  the  *bouquet*  is  not  known. 
They  consist  partly,  without  doubt,  of  a  mix- 
ture of  compound  ethers,  derived  from  fatty 
adds  thht  are  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  al- 
buminotts  substances  and  veget^le  fats  or  oils. 
Essential  oils  of  various  kinds  must  also  be  in- 
cluded among  them.  Accordii^  to  some  au- 
thorities, the  Kind  of  yeast  that  is  used  in  the 
fermentation  has  much  to  do  with  the  bouquet 
that  is  developed.  Fruit  blossoms  are  occasion- 
ally added  to  the  must  on  account  of  the  •fer- 
ment oil"  that  is  developed  by  their  fermenta- 
tion, and  which  communicates  a  fruity  smell  to 
the  wine.  Elder  flowers,  when  added  to  the 
must  in  diis  way,  give  rise  to  an  aroma  of 
Muscatel  bouquet. 

BOUQUBTIN,  boo-k'tan',  a  wild  goat  of 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.   See  Ibex. 

BOURASSA,  Henri,  French-Canadian  Na- 
tionalist and  journalist,  the  son  of  Napolton 
Bourassa  (q.v.) :  b.  Montreal,  1  Sept.  1868.  He 
sat  for  Labelle  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Com- 
mons 1896-1907f  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Quebec  provincial  legislature  from  1907-11.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1899,  and  is  the  founder 
and  editor-in-chief  of  Le  Devoir,  a  newspaper 
devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  French-Canadian 
interests.  He  organized  a  campaign  in  1910 
against  the  Naval  Service  Bill  of  uie  Lanrier 
administration.  Both  in  the  press  and  on  the 
platform  he  is  considered  to  be  the  most  bril- 
lian  exponent  of.  the  French  Nationalist  posi- 
tion, and  on  this  subject  he  has  written  several 
pamphlets. 

BOURASSA,  Napolion.  French-Canadian 
author  and  architect:  b.  L'Acadie,  Quebec,  21 
Oct.  1827 ;  studied  art  at  Quebec  and  Toronto 
and  also  at  Florence  and  Rome;  a  conspicuous 
example  of  his  architectural  work  is  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes,  Montreal.  He  is 
the  author  of  *Jacques  et  Marie,*  *Nos  Grand' 
Meres*  and  several  volumes  of  lectures. 

BOURBAKI,  boor-b9-k«.  Charles  Denis 
Santer.  French  c^neral :  b.  Pau,  22  April  1816; 
d.  Bayonne.  22  Sept  1897.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1836,  served  for  some  time  in  Algeria  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  1854. 
He  fought  in  the  Crimea  where  he  won  distinc- 
tion at  the  Alma,  the  Inkerman  and  in  the  as- 
sault on  Sebastopol,  and  also  participated  in 
the  Italian  campaign  of  1859.  In  1870  he  com- 
manded the  Imperial  Guard  at  Metz,  whence 
he  was  sent  to  England  on  a  secret  mission  to 
the  Empress.  Under  Gambetta  he  organised 
the  Army  of  the  North  and  commanded  the 
Army  of  the  Loire.  His  attempt  to  break  the 
Prussian  line  at  Belf ort,  though  ably,  conceived, 
ended  in  disastrous  failure;  in  a  series  of  desul- 
tory attacks  on  a  much  inferior  force,  15-17 
Jan.  1871,  he  lost  10.000  men.  In  the  wretched 
retreat  to  Switzerland  that  followed  on  the  27th, 
reduced  to  despair  by  the  ill  success  of  his 
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plans,  he  attempted  to  commit  suidde.  From 
1873  to  1879  he  commanded  the  14th  Army 
Corps  at  Lyons,  and  in  1881  he  retired  from 
service.  Consult  Grandin,  'Le  g^eral  Bour- 
baki'  (Paris  1897). 

BOURBON,  Antoine  de  (Duke  or  Ven- 
DOM^  and  afterward  King  of  Navasse)  :  b.  22 
April  1518;  d.  17  Nov.  1562.  He  married,  in 
1m8,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  only  child  of  Henry  II, 
King  of  Navarre,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king 
in  her  right.  After  the  accession  to  the  throne 
of  France  of  the  young  King  Francis  IL  he 
endeavored  to  obtun  the  control  of  the  affairs 
of  that  country,  but  failed  through  his  want 
of  energy  and  perseverance.  On  the  death  of 
Francis  IL  in  1560,  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
general  01  the  kingdom  and  adviser  to  the 
Queen-mother  (Catherine  de  Medici)  during 
minority  of  her  son  after  that;  he  definitely 
embraced  Catholicism.  Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  in  1562,  he  commanded  the 
rc>yal  forces,  and  died  of  a  wound  received  at 
the  dege  of  Rouen.  His  son,  Heniy  of 
Navarre,  became  King  of  France,  as  Henry  IV 
(1594). 

BOURBON,  CharlcB  (Duke  of  Boubbon- 
HAis),  French  general  known  as  Constable 
DE  Bourbon;  son  of  Gilbert,  Count  of  Mont- 
penster  and  Clara  of  Gonzaga:  b.  17  Feb.  1489; 
d.  6  May  1527.  He  received  from  Francis  I,  in 
the  26th  year  of  his  age,  the  sword  of  Constable. 
By  the  coolness  with  which  he  faced  death  in 
p(Kts  of  the  greatest  hazard  he  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  ms  fellow-soldiers.  When  viceroy 
of  Milan  he  won  all  hearts  by  his  frankness  and 
affability.  His  fame  was  not  yet  tarnished  when 
the  injustice  of  his  king  deprived  him  of  his 
offices,  banished  him  from  France  and  brought 
the  family  of  Bourbon  into  disgrace,  in  which 
state  it  continued  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  Whatever  may  be  the  true 
cause  of  her  conduct,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Duchess  of  Angouleme,  mother  of  Francis  L 
strove  to  invalidate  a  formal  donation  ot 
Louis  Xn,  The  Constable,  enraged  at  see- 
ing himself  deprived  of  his  estates  by  the 
mother  of  the  king  whom  he  had  served  with 
so  much  fidelity  and  zeal,  listened  to  proposals 
made  htm  by  Charles  V  and  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. He  experienced  the  usual  fate  of  de- 
serters ;  he  was  well  received  while  his  services 
were  needed,  but  narrowly  watched  to  secure 
his  fidelity.  Exposed  as  he  was  to  •tfie  con- 
tempt of  the  Spanish  nobilih^  and  the  jealousy 
of  the  generals  of  Charles  V,  nothing  remained 
to  him  but  his  courage  and  repentance.  His 
ability,  however,  induced  the  emperor  to  be- 
stow upon  him  the  command  of  an  army,  and  to 
treat  him  with  honor.  In  1523  Francis  I  sought 
an  interAnew  with  him,  and  offered  him  restitu- 
tion, but  Bourbon  doubted  the  good  faith  of  the 
King  and  made  his  escape.  His  flight  was  a 
misfortune  to  France;  the  expedition  of  Fran- 
cis into  Italy  was  arrested.  Having  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  imperial  troops, 
he  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Marseilles, 
but  contributed  greatly  to  the  victory  of  Pavia. 
When  Francis  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Madrid 
he  went  there  in  person,  that  he  might  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  treaties  between  the  two  mon- 
archs;  but  Charles  V  delayed  concluding 
them,  and  Bourbon  discovered  that  he  could  not 
trust  the  Emperor,  who  had  even  promised  him 


his  sister  in  marriage.  Ccunpelled  to  smother 
his  resentment,  he  returned  to  Milan,  main- 
tained possession  of  Italy  by  the  terror  of  his 
arms,  and  obtained  so  much  authori^  as  to 
become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  ^nperor, 
who,  in  order  to  weaken  him,  refused  to  grant 
him  the  necessary  supplies.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  dispersion  of  his  army  he  led  the  sol- 
diers to  the  siege  of  Rome,  the  pltmder  of 
■  which  city  he  promised  them.  He  was  the  6rst 
to  mount  the  breach,  and  was  killed  by  a  ball, 
shot,  it  is  said,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini.  His  body 
being  conveyed  to  (jaeta,  his  soldiers  erected 
over  it  a  splendid  montnnent,  afterward  de- 
stroyed. Consult  Coiwiet,  'Francis  the  First 
and  His  Tiraes>  (London  1888);  Hare, 
*  Charles  de  Bourbon,  Constable  of  France* 
(ib.  1910). 

BOURBON.  Louis.  Spanish  prelate:  b. 
1777;  d.  19  March  1823.  He  was  the  son  of 
Louis,  brother  of  King  Charles  III  of  Spain, 
and  the  Duchess  of  C^inchon.  The  marriage 
was  concluded  with  the  royal  assent;  neverthe- 
less, it  was  doubted,  after  the  death  of  Charles 
HI,  whether  the  prince  would  be  lawful  heir 
to  the  throne,  if  a  male  descendant  of  the  old 
line  should  be  wanting.  He  therefore  entered 
the  Qiurch,  was  appointed  archbishop  of 
Seville  in  1799,  and  of  Toledo  in  1800.  A  car- 
dinal's hat  was  also  dyen  him  in  1800.  After 
the  imprisonment  of  Ferdinand  VII  at  Valen- 
cay,  he  joined  the  ^arty  of  the  Cortes,  and 
became  very  influential.  He  offered,  in  1814, 
the  constitution  of  the  Cortes  to  Ferdinand  VII 
for  his  signature;  and  the  King  having  altered 
his  determination,  Bourbon  lost  favor.  After 
the  events  which  took  place  on  the  insurrection 
of  the  army  at  the  island  of  Leon,  he  engaged 
in  the  revolution,  and  was  president  of  the  pro- 
visional junta  before  which  the  King  swore  at 
Madrid,  9  March  1820,  to  abide  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Cortes  of  1812. 

BOURBON,  Louis  Henri  (Due  de), 
French  courtier,  Prince  of  Condi:  b.  Versailles 
1692;  d.  Chantilly,  27  Jan.  1740.  As  chief  of  the 
Council  of  Regency  and  superintendent  of  the 
king's  education,  he  robbed  the  public  treas- 
ury and  extorted  huge  bribes.  Made  prime 
minister  in  1723,  he  persecuted  the  Protestants 
and  granted  exorbitant  privileges  to  the  India 
Company,  in  which  he  held  shares.  He  was 
entirely  controlled  by  his  mistress,  the  Mar- 
quise de  Prie. 

BOURBON,  Isle  of.   See  Reunion,  Isle 

DE  LA. 

BOURBON  (boo-boft)  FAMILY.  The 
founder  of  this  family,  which  has  governed 
France  Spain,  the  two  Sicilies,  Lucca  and 
Parma,  was  Robert  the  Strong,  wh^  in  861, 
became  Duke  of  Neustria  and  m  866  lost  his 
life  in  a  battle  against  the  Normans.  Sixne 
trace  his  descent  from  Pepin  fHeristal,  olliers 
from  a  natural  son  of  Qiarlemagne  and  others 
from  the  kings  of  Lombardy.  It  is  certain 
that  the  two  sons  of  this  Robert  were  kings 
of  France.  The  elder,  named  Eudes,  ascended 
the  throne  in  888  and  died  in  898 ;  the  younger, 
Robert,  in  922  and  died  in  923.  The  eldest 
son  of  this  Robert  was  Hugh  the  Great,  Duke 
of  the  Isle  of  France  and  Count  of  Paris  and 
Orleans.  Hufdi  Capet,  son  of  Hugh  the 
Great  (great  grandson  of  Robert  die  Strong). 
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foimded  tbe  3d  French  Aytasty  in  987.  One  of 
his  descendants,  named  Robert,  was  the  root  of 
the  elder  line  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  which 
became  extuict  in  1361.  A  descendant  of  this 
Robert,  Henry  of  Burgundy,  was  first  regent 
of  Portugal  in  1095,  where  his  legitimate  de- 
scendants became  extinct  in  1383.  Pierre  de 
Courtenay,  a  descendant  of  Hi^h  Capet,  in  the 
fifth  generation,  was  father  and  ancestor  of 
matw  emperors  of  Constantinople.  The  house 
of  Anjou  descended  from  Hu^  Capet,  in  the 
eighth  generation,  possessed  the  throne  of 
Naples  for  two  centuries  and.  for  some  time 
that  of  Htmgaiy.  Another  descendant  of 
Hugh  Capet,  in  me  10th  degree,  founded  the 
house  of  Navarre,  which  continued  from  1328 
to  1425.  A  second  family  of  Anjou,  descended 
from  Hu^h  Capet,  in  Uie  13th  degree,  gave 
some  distinguished  princes  to^  Provence.  In 
the  same  degree,  the  younger  line  of  the  pow*- 
erful  dukes  of  Burgundy  derived  its  origin 
from  him.  Tbis  line  became  extinct  with  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Bold  in  1477,  whose  suc- 
cessor, Maria,  married  Maximilian;  Archduke 
of  Austria,  and  became  nandmother  of 
Charles  V.  Robert,  Earl  of  Clermont,  second 
son  of  Saint  Louis,  inarried  Beatrice,  Duchess 
of  Bourbon.  In  this  way  the  dty  of  Bourbon 
TArchambault;  or  Bourhon  les  Bains,  in  the 
department  of  Allier  (formerly  Bourbonnais), 
became  the  birtlmlace  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon and  Louis  I,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  son  of 
Robert  and  Beatrice,  its  founder.  Two 
branches  took  their  origin  from  the  two  sons 
of  this  Louis,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  died  in 
1341.  The  elder  line  was  that  of  the  dukes 
of  Bourbon,  which  became  extinct  at  the  death 
of  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  in  1527,  in  the 
assault  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  younger  was 
that  of  the  counts  of  Marche,  afterward 
counts  and  dukes  of  Vendorae.  Of  these, 
Quirles,  Duke  of  Vendome,  who  died  in  1537 
and  who  had  been  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  since  the  death  of  the  Constable,  had 
two  sons,  Anthony  and  Louis,  founders  respec- 
tively of  the  royal  line  of  Bourbon  and  of  the 
line  of  Condi.  Henry,  the  son  of  Anthom', 
obtained  the  throne  of  France  as  Henry  ly, 
when  the  house  of  Valois  became  extinct  in 
1589  by  the  murder  of  Henry  HI.  His  father 
had  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  through 
his  wife,  who  inherited  it,  and  Henry  now 
added  it  to  the  French  dominions.  Anthony's 
younger  brother  Louis,  Prince  of  Condi,  was 
the  founder  of  the  line  of  Cond6.  There  were, 
therefore,  two  chief  branches  of  the  Bour- 
bons—  the  royal  and  that  of  Cond6.  The 
royal  branch  was  divided  by  the  two  soiis  of 
lx>uis  XIII,  the  elder  of  whom,  Louis  XIV, 
continued  the  chief  branch,  whidi,  through  his 
son,  Louis  (the  Dauphin) ,  and  grandson, 
Philip  V,  was  separated  into  tbe  elder  or  royal 
French  branch  and  the  younger  or  royal  Span- 
ish branch ;  while  Philip,  youiiger  son  of  Louis 

XIII,  founded  the  house  of  (Jrleans,  when  he 
received  the  duchy  of  Orleans  from  Louis 

XIV.  The  Idn^  of  the  elder  or  French  line 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon  are  as  follows:  Henry 
IV,  Louis  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  XVII, 
XVIII  and  Charles  X.  The  house  of  Bourbon 
consists  of  the  following  branches  and  mem- 
bers: 

The  Bider  Vrtach  Royal  Line  of  Botir- 
bons  u  Distiiigiiished  from  the  Yoimcer 


Bnmch'  or  Hpnae  of  Orlewu  The  last 

sovereigns  of  this  line  were  three  brothers,  Louis 
XVI  Louis  XVIII  and  Charles  X  (Louis 
XVII,  son  of  Louis  XVI,  never  obtained  the 
crown),  all  of  whom  were  grandsons  of  Louis 
XV.  Louis  XVIII  had  no  children,  but 
Charles  X  had  two  sons,  namely :  Louis  An- 
toine  de  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Angouleme,  who 
was  Dauphin  till  the  revolution  of  1830  and 
died  without  issue  in  1844,  and  Charles  Fer- 
dinand, Duke  of  Berry,  who  died  14  F^. 
1820,  of  a  wound  given  him  by  a  political 
fanatic  The  Duke  of  Berry  had  two  chil- 
dren, (1)  Louise  Marie  Therese,  called 
Mademoiselle  dArtois,  and  afterward  by  mar- 
riage Duchess  of  Parma,  died  at  Venice,  1 
Feb.  1864;  and  (2)  Henri  Charles  Ferdinand 
Marie  Dieudonne,  bom  in  1820,  and  at  first 
called  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  but  afterward  Count 
de  Chambord.  His  mother  was  the  Princess 
CatoUdcj  dai^hter  of  Francis  I,  Kin^  of  the 
two  Sicihes.  Charles  X,  having  abdicated  in 
favor  of  his  grandson  Henri,  above  mentioned, 
in  1830,  and  the  Dauphin  baving  renounced  his 
claims  on  the  French  throne  also  in  favor  of 
the  latter,  the  Count  de  Chambord  was  until 
his  death  in  1883  looked  upon  by  his  party  as 
the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown  of  France, 
and  was  styled  by  them  Henri  V. 

The  Branch  of  the  Bourbons  Known  as 
the  House  of  Orleans^  Tbis  branch  raised  to 
the  throne  of  France  by  the  revolution  of  1830, 
and  deprived  of  it  by  that  of  1848,  derives  its 
origin,  as  already  mentioned,  from  Duke  Philip 
I  of  Orleans  (d.  1701),  second  son  of  Louis 
XIII,  and  only  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  By  his 
second  wif^  Charlotte  of  the  Palatinate,  he 
left  as  his  successor  in  the  dukedom  his  son 
Philip,  known  as  Duke  of  Cbartres  during  his 
fathers  lifetime,  and  was  regent  of  France  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  Philip,  second 
duke,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  PhiUp 
(b.  1703)^  who  married  a  princess  of  Baden 
and  died  m  retirement  in  1752,  leaving  a  son  of 
the  same  name,  Louis  Philip,  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  was  bom  in  1725  and  died  in  1785. 
The  son  of  the  last-mentioned  duke  was  Loms 
Joseph  Philip,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose 
name  fibres  in  the  first  French  revolution, 
who  pensbed  on  the  scaffold  in  1793,  after  he 
had  laid  aside  his  princely  name  the  year  be- 
fore and  assumed  that  of  *Citiren  Egaliti.* 
He  left  four  children:  (1)  Louis  Philip,  be- 
fore the  revolution  Duke  of  Chartre^  after  his 
father's  death  Duke  of  Orieans,  from  1830 
to  1848  King  of  France,  died  26  Aug.  1850, 
leaving  a  numerous  family;  (2)  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier,  who  died  in  Fn^and  in  1807; 
(3)  the  Count  de  Beaujolais,  who  died  at  Malta 
in  1808;  and  (4)  a  dau^ter,  Adelaide, 
Mademoiselle  dOrleans,  bom  m  1777,  died  31 
Dec.  1847.  The  eldest  son  of  IGng  Louis 
Philip  was  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Orleans  (b. 
1810.  d.  1842),  who  married  a  daughter  of 
Frederick  Louis  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and 
left  two  sons:  (1)  Loiiis  Philip,  Count  de 
Paris,  b.  Paris.  24  Aug.  1838;  and  (2)  Robert, 
Duke  of  Chartres,_b.  Paris  1840.  Louis  Philip 
having  abdicated  in  favor  of  the  former  in 
1848,  the  Comte  de  Paris  till  his  death  in  1894 
was  looked  upon  by  the  Orteanists  as  the  true 
heir  to  the  Uirone.  He  was  married  to  his 
cousin,  Isabella,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
UontpensKr,  and  left  issue.  His  son,  the  Duke 
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of  Orleans,  is  now  regarded  by  the  Monarchists 
as  ihe  tegitiinate  heir  to  the  throne. 

The  Spanish-Bourbon  Dynasty^  In  1700 
Louis  XIV  placed  his  grandson  Philip,  Duke 
of  Anjou,  on  the  Spanish  throne,  who  as  Philip 

V  founded  the  Bourbon  t^astj^  in  Spain.  Philip 

V  was  succeeded  in  1746  by  ms  son,  Ferdinand 
VI,  who,  dying  in  1759  wimoat  hdT\  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  Charles  III.  To  him 
succeeded  (1788)  his  son  Charles  IV,  who,  in 
1808,  resigned  the  throne  in  favor  of  a  successor 
nominated  by  Napoleon,  and  died  at  Naples  in 
1819.  His  son  Fernando,  Prince  of  the  Astu- 
rias,  obtained  the  crown  on  the  fait  of  Napoleon 
and  reigned  as  Ferdinand  VII,  dying  29  Sept 
1833,  and  leaving  behind  him  two  daughters  vy 
his  third  marriage,  the  elder  of  whom  succeeded 
him  as  Isabella  II.  She  was  married,  in  1846, 
to  her  cousin  Francisco  de  Assis.  In  1868  she 
had  to  leave  Spain  in  consequence  of  the  revO' 
lution,  and  in  1870  she  renounced  her  claims  to 
the  throne  in  favor  of  her  son  Alphonso,  who 
became  Alphonso  XII,  and  died  in  1885,  his  son, 
Aiphonso  Xill,  succeeding  him. 

The  Ro^al  Line  of  the  Two  SiciUes.— 
The  Two  Sicilies  bein^  then  a  possession  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy^  m  1735  Don  Carlos,  the 
younger  son  of  Philip  V  of  Spain,  obtained 
the  crown  and  reigned  over  Sicily  and  Naples  as 
Charles  III.  In  1759,  however,  he  succeeded  his 
brother  Ferdinand  VI  on  the  Spanish  throne 
when  he  transferred  the  Two  Sicilies  to  his 
third  son  Fernando  (Ferdinand  IV),  on  the 
express  condition  that  this  crown  should  not 
be  again  united  with  Spain.  Ferdinand  IV 
had  to  leave  Naples  in  1806;  but  after  the  fall 
of  Napoleon  he  again  became  king  of  both 
Sicilies  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  I.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Francis  I  in  1825 ;  Francis 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand  II  in  1830; 
and  the  latter  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francis 
II  in  1859,  who  was  deprived  of  the  kingdom 
in  1860. 

The  Ducal  Line  of  Parma.— This  line, 
like  that  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  fotmded  by 
a  son  of  Philip  V  of  Spain,  namely:  Don 
Philip,  his  youngest  son,  who  obtained  the 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  in  1748.  Louis, 
grandson  of  Don  Philip,  obtained  Tuscany  like- 
wise (1802),  with  the  title  of  King  of  Etruria. 
The  family  did  not  long  retain  this  honor  how- 
ever, being  soon  forced  by  the  power  of  France 
to  give  up  not  only  Etruria,  but  also  Parma 
and  Hacenza;  and,  it  was  not  till  1847  that 
there  was  again  a  Bourbon  Duke  of  Parma, 
in  1859  the  reigning  Duke,  Robert,  had  to  leave 
his  dominions,  which  were  soon  incorporated 
in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Consult  Coifher 
Demorct,  'Histoire  du  Bourbonnais  et  dcs 
Bourbons*  (1824};  Achaintre,  <Histoire  Qiron- 
ologique  et  Genealogique  de  la  Maison  Royale 
de  Bourbon'  (1825)  ;  Coxe,  ^Memoirs  of  the 
Kings  of  Spam  of  the  House  of  Bourbon* 
(1815);  Lehes,  ^G^n^Io^e  des  Bourbons  de 
France,  d'Espagne,  dc  >laples,  et  de  Parme' 
(1880)  ;  Bingham  <The  Marriages  of  the  Bour- 
bons* (1890) ;  Dussicux,  'Gen^alosne  de  la 
Maison  de  Bourbon  de  1256  i  1869*  (Paris 
1869)  ;  Stengcr,  *Le  Retour  des  Bourbons' 
(Paris  1908). 

BOURBON-LANCY,  laA-s^  French  water- 
ing place,  department  Saone-et-Loire,  52  miles 
south-southeast  of  Nevers  by  rail,  famous  for  its 


thermal  springs,  containing  chloride  of  soduun 
and  iron.  Its  situation  is  ootabb;  Bac,  and  by 
the  Romans  it  was  called  Aqiise  Nisincii  or  Nis- 
ienses.  Remains  of  the  Roman  baths  are  still 
to  be  seen  here,  and  the  town  contains  a  hospi- 
tal, built  by  the  Marquis  d'Aligre,  with  400  beds. 
Fop.  4,469. 

BOURBON-VEND^    See  Rochb-sur- 

YON-LE. 

BOURBON  WHISKY,  a  term  applied  to 
Kentucky  whisW  made  from  a  mixture  of  corn, 
rye  and  malt,  of  which  the  com  constitutes  the 
larger  part.  In  its  distillation  some  of  the  oils 
and  acids  are  allowed  to  remain.  These,  with 
age,  undergo  chemical  action  and  are  converted 
into  aromatic  ethers. 

BOURBONNAIS,  boor-bon-na',  France, 
a  province  and  government  of  old  France,  with 
tfie  title,  first  of  a  coimty  and  afterward  of  a 
duchy,  lying  between  the  Nivefnais,  Berry  and 
Bui^ndy.  It  now  forms  the  departments  of 
AUier,  Cher  and  Nievre.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  small  town  Bourbon  I'Archambault, 
from  which  the  Bourbon  family  received  their 
title.  It  formed  the  duchy  of  Bourbon  for  20d 
years  after  1327,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period 
was  annexed  by  the  CrowiL  In  1661  the  king 
gave  it  to  the  noble  house  of  Bourbon-Conde, 
from  whom  it  was  taken  at  the  Revolution. 
Consult  Montegnit,  *£n  Bourbonnais  et  en 
Forez^  (1880) ;  Mauve,  *Le  Bourhonnais  sous 
la  Seconde  R£publique>  (1909). 

BOURBONNAIS,  III,  village  in  Kanka- 
kee County,  56  miles  south  of  Chica^,  the  seat 
of  two  important  Roman  Catholic  schools, 
Notre  Dame  Academy  and  Saint  Viatenr's  Col- 
lege, opened  in  1865.   Pop.  611. 

BOURBONNB-LES-BAINS,  boor-bfin- 
)3-ban,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Haute 
Mame,  21  miles_  east-northeast  of  Langres,  with 
hot  springs,  which  were  resorted  to  oy  the  Ro- 
mans. They  contain  much  chloride  of  sodium, 
with  a  temperature  which  varies  from  140"  to 
150*  P.,  and  frequented  by  some  3,000  invalids 
atmually.  The  town  has  a  12th-centui^  church, 
a  large  military  hospital  and  interestmg  ruins 
of  an  ancient  chateau.  Saw  and  plaster  mills 
re^^sent  the  town's  principal  industries.  Pop. 

BOURBOULB,  boor-bool,  La,  France,  a 
health  resort  in  the  department  of  Puy-le-Dome, 
22  miles  southwest  of  Qermont  It  is  pictur- 
escjuely  situated  amid  striking  scenery  and  its 
mineral  thermal  springs  are  visited  by  over 
7,000  persons  yearly.  Its  waters  when  bottled 
are  extensivev  exported  for  medidnal  use. 
Pop.  1,314. 

BOURCHZER,  boor'chl-er,  Arthnr,  Kng- 
lish  actor:  b.  Speen,  Berkshire,  22  June  1864. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Oxford  University,  where 
he  was  prominent  in  amateur  theatricals,  and 
in  1889  went  upon  the  stage.  He  has  planted 
in  leading  theatres  in  Eji^nd  and  the  United 
States  and  took  the  Rovalty  Theatre,  London, 
in  1895,  when  he  brou^t  out  one  of  his  own 
adaptations,  'The  Chili  ^^ldow.>  wUdi  ran  300 
nights,  and  the  Garridc  Theatre  in  1900,  where 
he  produced  Barrie's  play,  ^The  Wedding 
Guest.*  In  1910  he  joined  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
at  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  where  they  produced 
scune  important  and  highly  successnil  Shakes- 
pearean revivals.    Since  lhat  he  has  toured 
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with  his  own  company.  In  1894  Mr,  Bourchier 
married  Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh,  a  talented 
actress,  who  has  since  been  generally  associated 
with  him  as  leading  la<^. 

BOURDALOUE.  boor-d^-loo,  Louis,  the 
founder  of  genuine  pulpit  eloquence  in  France: 
b.  Bourges,  20  Aug.  1632;  d.  Paris,  13  May 
1704.  He  was  16  when  he  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  his  instructors  successively  en- 
trusted to  him  the  chairs  of  polite  letters, 
rhetoric,  philosophy  and  moral  theology.  la 
1669  he  entered  me  pulpit  and  extended  his 
rei>utatiDn  by  attaddng,  with  a  powerful  and 
religious  eloquence,  the  passions,  vices  and 
errors  of  mankind.   The  dignity  of  his  dehv- 
ery  and  the  fire  of  his  language  made  him  dis- 
tinguished, even  among  ue  master-spints  of 
die  arts  and  of  literature  in  the  time  of  Cor- 
ndlle  and  Ractne.   Louts  XIV  in\ited  him,  in 
1670,  to  (reach  before  the  court,  and  Bourda- 
loue  acquitted  himself  with  so  much  acceptance 
that  he  afterward  received  invitations  at  10 
different  times.   After  the  repeat  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  he  was  sent  to  Languedoc  in  order 
to  explain  to  the  Protestants  the  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faidi,  widi  a  view  to  win- 
ning them  over,  and  in  this  delicate  mission 
he  showed  remarkable  address,  smd  he  suc- 
ceeded in  this  difHcult  business  in  reconciling 
the  £gnity  of  his  office  with  the  rights  of  man- 
kind. '  In  his  latter  days  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  care  of  hospitals,  prisons  and  religious 
institutions.    He  well  knew  how  to  accommo- 
date his  manner  to  the  capacity  of  those  to 
whom  he  gave  instruction,  advice  or  consola- 
tion.  Beloved  alike  b^  men  of  diverse  creeds 
and  classes,  he  exercised  autiiority  over  the 
minds  of  all,  and  no  consideration  could  make 
him  ^ve  up  his  openness  and  integrit;y'  of  char- 
acter.   His  'Sermons  and  Moral  Discourses* 
appeared  in  English  (3d  ed.,  1855),  and  'Mar- 
ned  Life:  Its  Obligations  and  Trials>  (1897). 
Consult    Anatole    Feug^e,    ^Bourdaloue,  sa 
prfdication  et  son  temps*  (1874);  J.  B.  E. 
Tousserat,  <Etude  gintelogique  sur  les  Bour- 
dalotie>  (1900). 

BOURDILLON*  Francis  William.  Eng- 
lish poet:  b.  22  March  185Z  He  has  taught 
private  pupils  for  many  years  and  as  a  poet  is 
widely  known  as  the  author  of  the  lyric,  'The 
Ni^t  Has  a  Thousand  Eyes.*  His  published 
works  include  'Among  the  Flowers'  (1878); 
'Aucassin  and  Nicolette,'  edited  and  translated 
(1887):  'Ailes  d'Alouette*  (1800):  'A  Lost 
God>  (1891);  <Sursum  Corda*;  <Nephel6,>  a 
much  admired  musical  romance  (1869);  *Min- 
uscula>  (1897) ;  <Throi«h  the  Gateway* 
(1902)  ;  and  *Preludes  and  Romances'  (1908). 

BOURDON,  boor'doA,  Sibastien,  cele- 
brated French  paitlter:  b.  MontpelUer  1616;  d. 
1671.  Being  poor  and  without  occupation,  he 
enlisted  as  a  soldier.  After  receiving  his  dis- 
missal, he  visited  Italy  and  studied  under  Pons- 
sin  and  Qaude  Lorraine.  After  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  firmly  established  his  reputation  by 
his  *  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Peter*  (Louvre  Gal- 
lery) and  became  one  of  the  ID  original  mem- 
bers and  rector  of  the  Academy  of  Painting. 
In  1652,  driven  from  Prance  by  the  religious 
trouble^  he  was  appointed  first  painter  to 
Queen  (Christina  of  Sweden.  He  afterward  be- 
came distinguished  in  his  own  country  bv  many 
great  woilcs,  among  whidi  are  the  following: 


The  'Descent  from  the  Cross,*  the  <01d  Kmgs 
of  Burgundy  in  the  Senate-house  at  Aix,'  the 
'Adulteress.*  As  an  artist  his  conception  is 
good  and  his  viiew  far-reaching,  but  he  lacks 
m  brilliancy  of  coloring  effects.  He  was  a 
good  engraver  on  copper.  He  died  while  en- 
gaged in  painting  the  ceiling  of  the  Tuileries. 

BOURDON,  named  after  the  inventor,  a 
barometer  consisting^  of  an  elastic  flattened  tube 
of  metal  bent  to  a  drcular  form  and  exhausted 
of  air,  so  that  tiie  eids  of  the  ttdw  separate 
as  the  atmosf^eric  pressure  is  diminished  and 
approach  as  it  increases.  The  Bourdon  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  metallic  barometer,  al- 
though the  aneroid  is  also  metallic  and  both 
holosteric. 

BOURDON  DB  L'OISE.  Iwaz,  FroBfiols 
Louis,  French  revolutionist:  b.  Saint  Remy, 
about  1750;  d.  Cayenne,  Guiana,  after  1797.  He 
figured  in  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries.  10  Aug. 
1792,  and  did  much  to  bring  to  pass  the  execu- 
tion of  the  king  and  the  fwl  of  the  (^rondists, 
but  from  July  1794  adopted  the  side  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy.  In  1/95  he  was  sent  as  a 
commissioner  to  Chartres,  where  he  behaved 
harshly  and  brutally.  After  joining  a  Royalist 
club,  he  was  proscribed  and  transported  to 
Cayenne  in  179/,  where  he  died  not  long  after. 

BOURG-EN-BRESSB,  boorg-SA-bres. 
France,  town,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Ain,  situated  232  miles  southeast  of  Paris,  on 
the  Reyssouse  and  the  Cone.  It  is  well  built 
and  ornamented  with  public  fountains,  one  of 
which  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  (general 
Joubert.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  clean. 
On  the  Promenade  du  Bastion  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  Bichat,  the  celebrated  anatomist,  who 
pursued  his  early  medical  studies  in  the  hos- 
pital here.  The  parish  church  of  Bourg-en- 
Bresse  is  a  handsome  edifice  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. Outside  the  town  is  a  magnificent  hos- 
utal,  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  the  beautiful 
Gothic  church  of  Brou^  built  the  direction 
of  Margaret  of  Austria,  dau^ter  of  Maxi- 
milian I.  In  front  of  the  portal  stands  a  curi- 
ous elliptical  sun-dial,  reconstructed  by  the 
celebrated  astronomer  Lalande,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  this  place.  Bourg-en-Bresse  has  a 
library,  a  museum,  a  lyceum,  seminary,  two 
hospitals,  a  lunatic  asylum,' some  manufactories 
of  linen  and  hosiery,  tanneries,  a  cotton  mill, 
grain  market,  etc  Its  trade  in  grain,  cattle, 
horses  and  wine  is  considerable.  Pop.  20,545. 
Consult  Curvet,  <I.es  fidifices  de  Brou  k 
Bourg^en-Bresse>  (1897). 

BOURGAULT-DUCOUDRAY,  boor'gd'- 
du'-koo'dra',  Louis  Albert,  French  musical 
critic  and  composer:  b.  Nantes,  2  Feb.  1840;  d. 
July  1910.  He  became  a  lawyer,  but  with  a 
talent  for  music  studied  composition  under  A. 
Thomas  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  With  his 
cantata,  ^Louise  de  Mezieres,*  he  won  the  Prix 
de  Rome  in  1865  and  took  the  three  years* 
study  and  travel  course  in  Italy.  In  18m,  on 
his  return  to  Paris,  he  founded  a  choral  society 
to  sir^  the  works  of  older  masters.  His  visit 
to  Greece  in  1872  to  study  the  music  of  the 
Greek  Church  resulted  in  the  publication  o£ 
'Souvenirs  d'une  mission  musicale  en  Grece,* 
'Trente  melodies  populaires  de_  Grece  et 
d'Orient*  and  ^Etudes  sur  la  musique  ecclesi- 
astique  greoque.*   He  became  professor  of  the 
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histoiy  of  music  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  in 
1878.  Among  his  works  are  the  comic  operas 
*L'atcKer  de  Prague*  1858;  <Midbel  Colomb> 
n887);  *Thamara.»  a  grand  opera  (1891);  a 
*Stabat  Mater* ;  choral  works  with  orchestra, 
and  orchestral  compositions. 

BOURGELAT,  boorzhl^  Claude,  French 
lawyer,  founder  of  the  veterinary  schools  and 
creator  of  the  art  of  veterinary  surgery  in 
France:  b.  Lyons  1712;  d.  3  Jan.  1779.  He  es- 
taUished  the  first  vetennary  school  in  his  native 
town  in  1762  and  by  his  works  on  the  veteri- 
nary art  furnished  the  world  with  a  romplete 
course  of  instruction  both  in  its  theory  and  in 
its  practice;  they  include  *  Elements  d'hippi- 
atrique,  ou  nouveaux  principes  sur  la  con- 
naissance  et  sur  la  midecine  des  chevaux' 
(1750-53)  and  <Traite  de  la  conformation  ex- 
t£rieure  du  cheval>  (1776)  ;  ^R^lement  sur  les 
icoles  vftirinaires  de  France*  (1777). 

BOURGEOIS,  boor-zhwa,  Charles  Arthur, 
Bakon,  French  sculptor:  b.  1838;  d  1886.  He 
was  a  student  of  Duret  and  M.  Gnillaume. 
Among  the  more  notable  of  his  works  are  the 
*Arab  Washerwoman* ;  the  *Greek  Actor,*  in 
bronze;  <Saint  Agatha* ;  *The  Slave*;  <Hero 
and  Leander,*  in  plaster;  *The  Delphic  Pythos* 
and  several  busts  in  marble,  'Saint  Joachim* 
and  'Relinon,*  two  stone  figures  for  the  church 
of  Saint  Eustace  and  the  church  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  respectively. 

BOURGEOIS,  Leon  Victor  Augnste, 
French  politician :  b.  Paris.  29  May  1851.  After 
holding  several  positions  of  importance,  he  be- 
came director  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior 
in  1886  and  in  1887  prefect  of  police.  He  was 
minister  of  the  interior  in  1889,  minister  of 
public  instruction  1892-93  and  prime  minis- 
ter 1895-96.  He  was  for  a  time  m  1898  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction  for  the  second  time, 
and  in  1899  was  at  the  head  of  the  French 
delegation  to  the  peace  conference  at  The 
Hague.  In  1902-04  he  was  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in  1906  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  Sarrien  as 
premier.  In  1907  he  was  again  at  the  head  of 
the  French  delegation  at  The  Hague.  He  has 
written  'L'Education  de  la  democratic  fran- 
taise*  (1897)  ;  'Essai  d'une  philosophic  de  la 
solidarity'  (1897  ;  7th  ed.,  1912);  <La  declara- 
tion des  droits*  (1903),  and  'Pour  la  soci6t6 
des  nations*  (1910). 

BOURGEOIS,  Sir  Peter  Ftancis,  English 
painter:  b.  London  1756;  d.  8  Jan.  1811,  He 
is  said  to  have  descended  from  a  family  of 
some  importance  in  Switzerland.  The  father 
intended  the  boy  for  a  military  career,  but  he 
was  determined  to  be  an  artist.  In  this  he  was 
encouraged  tr^  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough. 
Under  the  tuition  of  De  Loutherbourg  he  early 
acquired  a  reputation  as  a  landscape  painter. 
Between  1779  and  1810  he  exhibited  103  pic- 
tures in  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1787  he  was 
elected  associate  and,  in  1793,  full  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  King  Stanislaus  of  Po- 
land appointed  him  court  painter  and  conferred 
upon  him  the  honor  of  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  Merit  in  1791,  and  George  III  made  him 
his  own  personal  landscape  painter  in  1794  and, 
about  the  same  time,  knighted  him.  Bourgeois 
lived  with  Joseph  Desenfans,  a  picture  dealer 
with  wide  connections,  who  was  employed  1^ 


Stanislaus  to  collect  for  him  works  of  art,  the 
greater  part  of  which  ultimately  -remained  on 
his  hands.  These  were  left  by  will  to  Bour- 
geois, who  added  to  the  collection,  which  is 
now  known  as  the  Dulwich  GaXltrjr,  which  had 
its  origin  in  a  bequest  of  371  pictures  made 
by  Bourgeois  to  Dulwich  College.  With  this 
bequest  went  £12,000  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  collection  and  the  repair  of  a  wing  of  the 
college.  Mrs.  Desenfans  and  the  coUege  au- 
thorities added  a  like  sum  and  a  new  building 
was  erected,  in  which  was  a  mausoleum  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Bourgeois.  Though  pre-emi- 
nently a  landscape  painter,  Bourgeois  also  has 
left  a  number  of  historical  paintings.and  numer- 
ous portraits. 

BOURGEOIS,  biir-jois',  a  size  of  printinK 
type  between  brevier  and  long  primer. 

BOURGEOISIE,  boor-zhwa-z«  (derived 
from  bourg,  a  town),  a  name  applied  in  France 
to  citizens  of  towns  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
nobility  or  clergy,  and  in  a  narrower  sense  to 
townspeople- occiwying  aa  independent  position 
—  merchants,  tradesmen,  independent  artisans, 
lawyers,  etc  In  the  early  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages  diis  class  was  muoh  oppressed  and,  as  a 
consequence,  it  was  pfx>r  and  possessed  little 
culture  and  refinement.  In  subsequent  centu- 
ries it  succeeded  in  raising^  itself  m  all  these 
respects;  and  latterly,  attaining  a  position  of 
political  equality  with  the  nobility  and  cle^y, 
came  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  *'third  estate*  (fierj 
itai).  The  word  is  now  used  in  a  somewhat 
vaguer  sense  than  formerly  and  may  be  taken 
to  correspond  with  the  equally  vague  English 
appellation  the  ^middle  classes.*  The  adjective 
signification  of  the  word  has,  at  the  hands  of 
some  modem  writers,  come  to  signify  a  more 
or  less  unthinking  conservatism.  Boui^eois  is 
also  used  in  the  sense  of  a  civilian,  or  one  not 
a  soldier,  of  a  master,  a  burgess  or  a  ship- 
owner. The  form  bowrgeoisie  is  ^nerally  'used 
for  citizenship,  commonalty  and,  in  a  political 
sense,  for  the  freedom  of  a  city.  Bourgeois 
also  has  the  sense  of  rustic,  as  oi^sed  to  the 
polish  of  court  society. 

BOURGEOYS,  Margnerite,  Frendi  rdi- 
sious  teacher:  b.  Troyes,  17  April  1620;  d.  12 
Jan.  1700.  In  1653,  at  the  suj^stion  of  Paul 
de  Maisonneuve,  she  went  to  Canada  to  engage 
in  teaching  and  opened  the  first  school  in  Mon- 
treal in  1657.  In  1659  she  founded  the  Con- 
gregation of  Notre  Dame. 

B0URGE3,  boorzh,  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Cher,  12^  miles  south  of  Paris, 
on  the  canal  of  Berry  and  the  Central  Railroad, 
in  an  extensive  plain  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Auron  and  the  Y6vrette.  When  the  Romans 
invaded  Gaul  it  was  known  as  Avaricum,  the 
capital  of  Biturigescubi.  It  was  taken  by  Caesar, 
52  B.C,  and  almost  all  its  inhabitants  slaugh- 
tered. Under  the  name  of  BiturigeSj  it  was  for 
475  years  the  metropolis  of  Aquitama.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  many  councils  were  held  here. 
The  French  clergy  assembled  here  in  1438  to 
recdve  the  famous  charter  known  as  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  by  which  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  Church  were  secured.  Jacques  Coeur 
and  Louis  XI  were  both  bom  here.  ^The  for- 
mer established  here  in  1463  a  university,  where 
Cujas  tau^t  during  the  16th  centuiy.  It  was 
abolished  in  the  RevoltttioiL   Bovnuloue,  ,tfie 
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famous  preacher,  was  bom  here  in  1632.  Don 
Carlos  resided  here  from  1839  to  1845,  when  he 
st^ed  the  abdication  in  favor  of  his  son.  The 
trial  of  Louis  Blanc,  Albert  and  others  took 

Slace  before  the  Supreme  Court  at  Bourges,  7 
[arch  to  2  April  1849.  The  <Hy  is  partly  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  wall,  flanked  with  lofty 
towers ;  its  streets  are  irregularly  laid  out,  while 
the  houses  are  generalb^  mean-looldng,  with 
thdr  gables  to  the  street.  Among  the  old  build- 
ings which  it  contains  are  the  m^ignificent 
cathedral,  larger  than  Notre  E>amc  de  Paris, 
and  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  monuments  of 
Europe;  the  city  hall,  buitt  at  great  cost  by 
Jac9ues  Coeur  as  a  dwelUngf-house  and  now  oc- 
cupied as  the  Palais  de  Justice;  and  the  palace 
of  the  archbishop.  The  estaUishments  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  including  the  hnperiat  college, 
the  theological  seminary  and  the  normal  school, 
are  well  patronized.  Bourges  has  manufac- 
tories of  fine  and  coarse  cloths,  iron  foundries 
and  tan-yards.  Government  gun  and  jKvwder 
works  add  much  to  its  prosperity.  It  has  a 
large  trade  in  wine,  grain,  cloth,  cattle,  hemp 
and  millstones.  Consult  Ardielet,  <Au  pays 
^^guqoes  Conir:  Bouises^  (1909).  Pop.  about 

BOURGBT,  boor-zhft'  Ignacc,  Canadian 

clergyman;  b.  1799;  d.  1885.  He  was  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Montreal.  1840-76.  His  con- 
demnation of  the  *Year  Book*  of  the  Institut 
Canadien  in  1868  on  account  of  its  liberalizing 
tendencies,  and  his  subsequent  refusal  of  Chris- 
tian burial  to  Joseph  Guibord,  a  member  of  the 
Institut,  gave  rise  to  a  cause  ciUhre  which  was 
only  finally  decided  on  appeal  to  the  British 
Privy  Council. 

BOURGET,  Paul,  French  novelist :  b. 
Amiens,  2  Sept.  1852.  After  a  brilliant  course 
at  the  Lyceum  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  where  his 
father  was  professor  of  mathematics,  and  the 
College  of  Sainte  Barbe,  he  graduated  with 
hie^  honors  in  1872.  He  began  to  write  in 
1873,  but  it  was  10  years  before  he  found  his 
true  work,  though  he  contributed,  the  while, 
numerous  articles  to  the  m^azines  and  pub- 
lished three  volumes  of  striking  vers^  *La  Vie 
Inquiete'  (1875);  'Edel>  (1878);  and  <Les 
Aveux>  (1881).  His  <£ssais'  (1883)  was  the 
first  indication  of  his  strength.  The  second 
series,  ^^Nouveaux  essais  de  psychologic  con- 
tempo  raine*  (1886),  was  a  singularly  subtle  and 
exceedingly  searching  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  the  pessimism  then  widely  prevalent  in 
France.    Bourget's  first  novel,  *L'irreparable' 

(1884)  ,   was   followed   by    *CrueIle  enigme* 

(1885)  ;  'Un  crime  d'amour>  (1886);  <Andre 
Conielis>  (1887),  and  'Mensonges'  (1887). 
The  keen  ins^t  into  the  hidden  springs  of 
human  motive  and  (he  marvelous  subtlety  of 
ps^cholo^cal  analysis  of  these  stories,  together 
with  their  clearness  and  refinement  of  style, 
have  lifted  Bourget  into  the  front  rank  of 
contemporary  French  novelists.  His  intimate 
knowledge  of  English  and  Latin  life,  and  his 
travels  in  Spain  and  Morocco,  gave  him  the 
material  for  *  Sensations  d'ltalie'  (1891),  and 
^Cosmopolis*  (1892);  and  he  recorded  his  im- 
pressions (1894)  of  travel  in  the  United  States. 
OAer  novels  are  *Le  disciple^*  *Notre  occur,* 
*La  terre  promise,*  *Un  saint,*  ^Antigone,' 
<I>rame  de  famille*  (1900);  *Un  homme  d'af- 
faires* (1901) ;  <Le  fautdme>  (1901).  Bourget 
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was  admitted  to  the  Academjr  in  1894.  Among 
other  and  later  works  of  his  are  *L'emigre* 
(1907);  'L'envers  du  d6cor*  (1911);  *La 
Crise*  and  ^Pages  de  critique  et  de  wctrine* 

1912)  .  Consult  (Hraod,  <M.  Paul  Bourget* 
1911),  and  Fhi^   ^Fignres  de  ce  temps* 

1913)  . 

BOURGOIN,  boor-gwaA,  France,  town, 
capital  of  a  canton  in  the  department  Isere  in 
southeastern  France.  It  is  situated  on  the 
river  Bourbre  and  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Bergusium.  It  contains  important  paper,  linen 
and  woolen  industries.    Pop.  5,623. 

BOURGOING,  boor-gwan.  Jean  Francois, 
French  diplomatist:  b.  Nevers,  20  Nov.  1748; 
d.  Carisbad,  20  Tuly  1811.  While  at  a  military 
school  in  Paris  his  talents  were  so  marked  that 
he  was  educated  by  the  government  at  the 
University  of  Strassburg  for  the  diplomatic 
service.  After  four  years  spent  in  Germany 
on  diplomatic  missions,  he  went  to  Madrid  in 
1777  and  was  secretary  of  legation  there  seven 
years,  writing  in  that  time  his  noted  *Nouvcau 
voyage  en  Espagne,  ou  tableau  de  I'itat  actuel 
de  cette  monarchie*  (1789).  In  1791  he  was 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Spain,  Minister  to 
Saxony  in  1806,  and  was  at  various  times  em- 

?Ioyed  on  diplomatic  missions  to  Germany  and 
iolland.  Besides  the  work  above  named  he 
wrote  ^M^moires  historiques  et  philosophiques 
sur  Pie  VI'  (1789)  and  <Voywe  du  due  du 
Chatelet  en  Portugal*  (2  vols.,  1808). 

BOURIGNON,  boo-r?-ny6n,  Antoinette, 

Flemish  visionary:  b.  Lille,  13  Jan.  1616;  d. 
Franeker,  30  Oct.  1680.  She  was  bom  so  ugly 
that  her  parents  held  a  consultation  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  destroy 
her  as  a  monster.  She  was  spared,  but  her 
infancy  was  spent  in  neglect  and  soUtude.  The 
first  books  she  put  her  hands  on  were  lives  of 
earlv  Christians  and  mystical  tracts,  which  she 
read  eagerly.  She  entered  a  convent  and  was 
subsequentljr  in  charge  of  a  hospital  at  Lille, 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  her  re- 
ligious vagaries.  She  now  traveled  through 
various  countries,  her  enthusiasm  gaining  for 
her  many  proselytes.  She  held  that  religion 
consists  in  internal  emotion  and  is  independent 
of  knowledge  or  practice.  Her  views  were 
adopted  by  large  numbers  of  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics,  and  in  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies Scottish  Presbyterian  ministers  were  for 
a  long  time  compelled  to  renounce  Bourignian- 
ism  at  their  ordination.  Her  works  were  edited 
by  Poiret  (19  vols.,  Amsterdam  1680-86  :  2d 
ed.,  1717).  Several  of  her  works  have  been 
translated  in  English,  e.g.,  ^Treatise  of  Solid 
Virtue*  (1699);  <The  Ught  of  the  World* 
(1696^  in  English  1863);  <  Restoration  of  the 
Gospel.  Spirit^  (1707). 

BOURINOT.  boo're-ndt.  Sir  John  Geoi^e, 

Canadian  publicist:  b.  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  24 
Oct.  1838;  d.  14  Oct.  1902.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Toronto;  founded  and  edited 
the  Halifax  Reporter;  became  clerk  of  the  Do- 
minion Parliament  in  1880;  in  1892  became 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  and 
was  created  K.CM.G.  in  1898.  His  publica- 
tions include  'The  Intellectual  Development  of 
the  Canadian  People*  (1881) ;  'Manual  of  Con- 
stitutional History*  (1888) ;  'Pariiamentary 
Government  in  (Canada*  (1892)  ;  'Parliamentary 
Proceduie  and  Practice*  (1884)  ;  'How-Ganada  t 
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is  Governed'  (1895);  < Canada's  Intellectual 
Strength  and  Weakness*  (1893) ;  'Canada 
Under  British  Rule>  (1900):  'Cape  Breton  and 
Its  Memorials  of  the  French  Regime'  (1892); 
•Lord  Elgin  >  (1903). 

BOURHONT,  boor-mon,  Louis  Augnste 
Victor  (DE  Chaisnes,  Coute  de),  marshal  of 
France :  b.  2  Sept.  1773,  at  the  castle  of  Bour- 
mont  in  Anjou;  d.  there,  27  Oct.  1846.  At  an 
early  age  he  took  part  in  the  campaign  in  La 
Vendue.  Afterward  he  went  to  England  as 
the  envoy  of  the  anti-revolutionary  party.  On 
the  collapse  of  the  Royalist  stniggle  in  La 
Vendue  in  1799.  Bourmont  led  a  guerilla  band, 
but  was  soon  forced  to  stirrendcr.  He  won 
Na^leon's  favor  but,  becoming  suspected  of 
intrigue,  was  imprisoned  at  Besan^on.  He  es- 
caped to  Lisbon,  where  Junot  found  him,  and 
on  his  plighting  his  good  faith  he  was  again 
restored  to  favor  and  was  advanced  by  Napo- 
leon, under  whom  he  had  distinguished  himself 
at  Dresdoa  and  N<^:ent,  to  the  rank  of  goieral 
of  division.  Bourmont  switched  his  alle^ance 
many  times  from  Napoleon  to  the  Bourbons 
and  back  again.  Some  years  after,  as  com- 
mander of  the  army  of  intervention  in  Spain, 
he  obtained  some  brilliant  successes.  His 
greatest  victory  was  the  conquest  of  Algiers, 
which  procured  him  a  marshal's  staff  in  1830. 
After  the  revolution  of  July  1830,  he  followed 
the  banished  dynasty  into  exile.  In  1833,  Dom 
Miguel,  king  of  Portugal,  placed  him  at  die 
head  of  his  troops  which  were  to  act  against 
the  adherents  of  Dom  Pedro,  but  he  was  un- 
successful. He  afterward  sought  to  act  in  the 
interests  of  the  Carlists  in  Spain,  and  when 
he  at  last  returned  to  his  native  country,  found 
that  he  had  almost  entirely  lost  his  popularity 
and  accordingly  retired  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  his  estate  in  Anjou. 

BOURNE.  Edward  Gaylord,  American 
educator:  b.  Strykersville,  N.  Y.,  24  June  1860; 
d.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  24  Feb.  1908.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1883  and  was  professor 
of  history  there  from  1895.  He  wrote  'The 
History  of  Surplus  Revenue  of  1837,*  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Yale  Review  and  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  his  writings  on  historical 
subjects  under  the  title  of  ^Essays  in  Histor- 
ical Criticism*  (1901.  1913).  Among  his  other 
works  may  be  cited  'Historical  Introduction 
to  the  Philippine  Islands'  (1903):  'Spain  in 
America*  ^1904);  'Ufe  of  J.  L  Motley* 
(1905)  ;  'Discovery,  History  and  Conquest  of 
the  Philippine  Islands*  (1907);  also  transla- 
tions of  the  'Narrative  of.De  Soto'  (1904), 
and  the  'Voyages  of  CHiampIain'  (1905). 

BOURNE,  Francis  Cardinal,  English 
Catholic  clergyman:  b.  Clapham,  23  March 
1861.  His  father  was  a  convert  to  the  Church, 
and  the  future  archbishop  was  educated  at 
Ushaw;  at  Old  Hall,  Ware;  at  Saint  Sulpice, 
Paris,  and  at  Louvain  University.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1884  by  Bishop  Coffin  and  spent 
the  next  five  years  as  assistant  priest  at  Black- 
heath,  Mortlake  and  West  Grinstead,  wher& 
having  the  spiritual  care  of  boys,  he  showed 
that  interest  in  their  training  and  fortunes 
which  had  been  fostered  by  a  stay  with  the 
Salesians  in  Turin.  Already  devoted  to  the 
education  of  priests  in  its  earlier  stages,  he 
left  the  orphan  boys  at  West  Grinstead  m  1889, 
at  the  call  of  Bi^p  Butt,  to  found  Uie  dio- 


cesan seminary  at  Wonersh.  He  retained  the 
rectorship  there  till  1898,  together  with  the 
chair  of  moral  theology  and  Holy  Scripture, 
and  made  the  institution  so  much  of  a  model 
that  it  became,  in  a  sense,  the  precedent  for 
separate  diocesan  seminaries  and  the  best  illus- 
tration of  arguments  he  himself  set  forth  in  a 
series  of  stiU  quoted  articles  in  The  Tablet. 
In  1896  he  was  consecrated  titular  bishop  of 
Epiphania  and  coadjutor  to  the  bishop  of  South- 
wark,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1897.  In  Septem- 
ber of  that  year  the  new  bishop  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  Saint  Augustine  celebrations 
at  Eobsfleet  and  a  little  later  he  accompanied 
Ou'dinal  Vaughan  to  Aries,  a  journey  of  mem- 
orable impressions.  In  the  Southwark  diocese 
a  nexus  of  social  and  "rescue®  enterprises  was 
formed  under  his  rule.  He  enlisted  lay  co- 
operation in  rescue  work,  and,  adopting  Car- 
dinal Vau^ian's  watchword  of  "personal  serv- 
ice,'* he  established  two  ladies'  settlements  for 
work  amongst  the  poor.  The  development  of 
Catholic  boys'  brigades,  which  marked  his  stay 
in  Southwark,  was  the  outcome  of  his  old  in- 
terest on  boys'  behalf.  While  yet  the  young- 
est member  of  the  English  episcopate,  he 
was  translated  to  Westminster  as  Cardinal 
Vaughan's  successor  in  August  1903.  As  the 
fourth  of  a  glorious  line  —  Wiseman,  Manning 
Vaughan,  Bourne  —  he  has  a  herita^^e  of  great 
traditions,  understood,  respected,  yet  mterprcted 
and  tempered  in  accord  with  the  needs  and 
ideals  of^  a  new  generation.  A  strong  man  in 
his  quietness  and  confidence,  he  made  that 
strength  felt,  to  the  admiration  of  all  England, 
in  his  conduct  of  the  Eucharistic  Congress  of 
1908,  and  especially  in  his  handling  of  the  diffi- 
cult position  created  by  the  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  the  proposed  procession 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  public  streets. 
At  the  consistory  held  in  November  1911,  the 
archbish(^  assumed  *the  hire  of  Westmin- 
ster,^ his  elevation  to  the  cardinalate  beii^ 
hailed  with  joy  by  his  flock  and  with  satisfac- 
tion by  his  countrymen  in  general.  In  1914  he 
assisted,  with  Cardinal  Crasquet,  at  the  conclave 
which  elected  Benedict  XV  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

BOURNE,  George,  American  clergyman 
and  anti-slavery  writer;  b.  Westbury,  Wiltshire, 
England,  1780;  d.  New  York,  14  Dec  1845. 
In  IBM  he  settled  at  Harrisburg^  Pa.,  where 
he  set  up  a  printing  <^ce.  He  was  an  earnest 
advocate  of  the  total  and  immediate  abolition 
of  slavery,  a  i>osition  which  aroused  consider- 
able opposition  to  him,  and  in  1815  he  formed 
a  church  composed  of  non-slaveholders.  His 
ultra-radical  views  at  last  obliged  him  to  re- 
move to  Gcrmantown,  _Pa.  Afterward  he  re- 
sided for  intervals  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y,  Quebec 
and  New  York,  where  he  founded  a  paper. 
The  Protestant  Vindicator.  He  wrote  'The 
Book  and  Slavery  Irreconcilable*  (1815) ; 
'Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy*  (1822) ; 
<Pictures  of  Quebec*  (1830) ;  *Slaveiy  Illus- 
trated in  Its  Effects  upon  Women*  (1834). 

BOURNE,  Hugh,  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Primitive  Methodists  in  En^and:  b.  Fordhays, 
Staffordshire,  3  April  1772;  d.  Bemersley,  Staf- 
fordshire, 11  Oct.  1852.  The  revival  of  camp 
meetings,  following  American  practice,  by  him- 
self and  others,  was  considered  inadvisable  by 
the  authorities  of  his  diurch;  in  1808  he  was 
expelled;  two  years  later  dtedisruption  was 
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Complete.  Mr.  fioufn£  and  his  Mends  20  in 
mrniDcr  formed  a  separate  organization  and 
Hugh  Bourne  was  acknowledffed  their  elder. 
The  name  of  Primitive  Methodists  was 
adopted  in  1812,  but  by  their  opponents  they 
were  long  s^led  *Ranter5."  The  sect  is  now 
a  powerful  body  in  England,  numbering,  in  1916 
205,000  members.  In  1844  Bourne  visited  the 
United  States,  where  his  ^readiing  excited, 
much  attention.  He  also  visited  Canada,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  where  he  met  with  great 
succns  in  his  work.  For  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  Bourne  worked  as  a  carpenter  and 
builder,  while  pursuing  his  religious  vocatioit. 
He  published  a  'Histoiy  of  the  Primitive 
Methodists'  (1823),  and  ^unde<Lin  1824,  Th* 
Primitive  Methodist  Magamnt.  See  Pbucitive 
Methodists. 

BOURNE,  Jonathan,  American  legislator: 
b.  New  Bedford  Mass.,  23  Feb.  1855;  after  a 
short  course  of  stn^y  at  Harvard  Universi^ 
in  1877,  he  went  to  sea,  was  shipwrecked  on 
Formo^  saved  and  taken  to  Oregon,  where 
he  practised  law.  became  president  of  various 
mining  and  commercial  corporations  and  en- 
gaging actively  in  Republican  politics,  was 
elected  member  of  the  Oregon  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 1885.  1896,  1897  and  to  the  United 
Sutes  Senate  tor  the  term  1907-13.  He  was  a 
prominent  advocate  of  reform  and  became 
chairman  of  the  Post-Office  Committee  wlioae 
final  work  inaugurated  parcel  post  service.  He 
was  defeated  in  the  1912  nomination  for  re- 
election to  the  national  senate. 

BOURNE,  Vincent,  Engli^  poet:  b.  1695; 
d.  2  Dec  1747.  After  studying  at  Westmin- 
ster, he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
at  the  age  of  19.  He  took  his  master's 
degree  in  1721,  and  was  later  appointed  usher 
in  the  Westminster  School.  His  poetical  career 
was  not  very  fruitful,  and  is  best  expressed  in 
a  volume  of  Latin  verse  ('Poemata^)  pub- 
lished in  1734,  and  since  enlarged  and  repuln 
tished.  Bourne  seems  to  have  possessed  some 
classical  charms  as  a  versifier  for  both  Cow- 
per  and  Charles  Lamb  admired  his  rhjnies  and 
even  rendered  some  of  them  into  £nfn>sh.  Be- 
sides being  simple  and  graceful,  as  classical 
poetry  invariably  was,  Bourne's  production  was 
duuacterized  b^  consideraUe  pathos,  a  thing 
the  earlier  cUssical  writers  never  fcU  in  with. 
Some  of  his  enthusiastic  admirers  have  even 
gone  so  far — rather  too  far,  it  seems  < — as  to 
class  Bourne  with  TibuUus,  Propertius,  An- 
sonius,  and  almost  any  of  the  classical  ^'riters 
save  Ovid.  His  epitaphs,  however,  are  models 
of  their  kind. 

BOURNEMOUTH,  bom'mlith^  a  famous 
watering-place  in  the  south  of  England^  30 
miles  southwest  of  Southampton,  on  the  Eng- 
lish Oiannel,  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Hamp- 
shire, near  the  boondary  of  Dorsetslnre.  It 
is  within  the  limits  of  the  parliamentaiy  bor- 
ough of  Christchurch,  but  forms  a  municipal 
borough  by  itself,  incorporated  in  1890.  It  is 
situated  on  a  semicircular  bay  at  the  mouth  of 
a  small  stream,  the  Bourne,  whence  it  derives 
its  name.  Owing  to  its  picturesque  scenery  and 
mild  and  equable  climate  it  is  a  favorite  winter- 
inir  resort  for  persons  of  the  well-to-do  dass 
who  are  afflicted  with  pulmonary  complunts. 
It  is  to  a  large  extent  laid  out  In  villas  and  de- 
tached houses.   The  Westover  Gardens  in  the 
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centre  of  the  town  are  a  favorite  resort:  Aey 
include  a  winter  garden,  where  orchestral  con- 
certs are  regularly  given.  TTiere  are  two  piei^ 
three  arcades,  assembly  rooms,  baths,  electric 
cars,  etc.  The  buildings  include  hospitals,  a 
sanitorium,  home  for  consumptives  and  some 
handsome  churches,  among  the  latter  being  the 
new  Bennett  Memorial  Church  and  Saint 
Peter's  Church,  both  beautiful  Gothic  buil^ngs. 
In  the  churchyard  of  the  latter  lie  bnried  Will- 
iam Godwin,  Mary  WoUstonecraft,  and  their 
daugjiter,  the  wife  of  Shelley.  The  centre  of  a 
few  fishermen's  hnts  as  late  as  1838,  Bourne- 
mouth had  in  1911  a  population  of  78,674. 

BOURNONITB,  a  lead-copper  sulphanti- 
monite  belonging  to  the  orthorhombic  system 
of  crystals.  It  occurs  both  crystallized  and  un- 
crystallized,  has  considerable  metallic  lustre  and 
generally  is  of  steel-gray  color.  It  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  Harz  Motmtains,  Bohemia,  Mex- 
ica  C^Ie  and  the  United  States  (in  Colo- 
rado, Aricansas  and  Arizona). 

BOURRZBNNS,  boo-r^  Louis  Antolne 
Fuvdet  de,  French  historian  and  diplomatist : 
b.  Sens,  9  July  1769;  A  Caen.  7  Feb,  1834.  H* 
was  educated  with  Bcmaparte  at  the  school  of 
Brienne,  where  a  close  intimacy  sprang  up  be- 
tween them.  On  their  separation  in  1785.  when 
Bonaparte  set  out  to  attend  the  £cole  Militaire 
in  Paris,  they  vowed  an  eternal  friendship.  At 
the  age  of  19  he  proceeded  to  one  of  the  Ger- 
man imiversitieSk  with  tiw  view  o£  studyhig 
law  and  languages.  He  returned  to  Paris  in 
1792,  and  renewed  his  early  friendship  with 
Bonaparte,  who  employed  iiim  in  drawing  up, 
together  with  General  Qarke,  the  text  of  the 
Treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  From  this  period 
Bonrrienne's  diplomatic  career  commenced.  He 
accompanied  Bonaparte  as  his  private  secre- 
tary on  his  expedition  to  Egypt:  and  afterward 
continued  in  Oiat  capacity  on  his  elevation  to 
the  consulate.  His  avarice  had  already  brought 
htm  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  bu^  nevertheless,  in 
1804  he  was  nominated  by  me  Emperor  his 
Minister-Plenipotentiary  at  Hamburg.  Here  his 
duty  was  to  maintain  a  close  watch  on  the 
methods  of  enforcing  the  Continental  System. 
He  removed  about  1,000,000  francs  from  the 
public  treasury  and  this  led  to  his  recall  and 
removal.  In  the  end  of  1813  he  returned  to 
France,  where  he  received  the  »)pointment  of 
director  of  the  posts,  and  in  1814  was  made 
prefect  of  police.  On  the  abdication  of  Na- 
poleon he  paid  his  court  to  Louis  XVIII,  who, 
on  his  restoration,  nominated  him  a  minister 
of  state.  The  revolution  of  July  1830^  and  the 
loss  of  his  private  fortune  affected  him  so  much 
that  he  lost  his  reasoa    He  was  removed 


edited  by  Villeraarest  (1829-31),  contain  many 
interesting  particulars  of  the  youth  of  Napo- 
leon, and  also  of  the  history  of  the  Directory 
and  consulate,  althougfi  they  are  blamed  for 
want  of  accuracy  in  many  points  of  detail. 

BOURSAULT,  boor-sO,  Edm6,  French 
writer:  b.  1638;  d.  Montlugon  1701.  Having 
gone  to  Paris  and  engaged '  in  literature,  he 
both  gained  and  lost  the  favor  of  royalty,  and 
jmdnced  pieces  for  the  stage  with  permanent 
success;. among  others.  <Esc^  i  la  VH*,*  and  T 
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'Esope  i  la  cour,*  which  stUI  continue  on  the 
stage.  His  two  tragedies  ^Marie  Stuart'  and 
^Gennanicus*  are  forgotten.  Boursauh  had  the 
misfortune  to  quarrel  with  Molierc  and  Boileao. 
He  wrote  a  severe  criticism  on  the  'Ecote  des 
femmes*  under  the  title  of  ^Le  portrait  du 
peintre.*  Moliere  chastised  him  in  his  'Im- 
promptu de  Versailles.*  To  revenge  himself  on 
Boileat^  who  had  ridiculed  him  m  his  satires, 
he  wrote  a  comedy  called  ^Satyre  des  Satyres.* 
His  name  was  later  taken  on  after  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Boileau.  Consult  Taillandier,  St 
Reni,  <Etudes  littiraires>  (Paris  1881). 

BOURSE,  boor^  the  name  apphed  to  a 
stock  _  exchange  in  European  countries.  The 
most  important  of  these  bourses  are,  naturally, 
in  the  principal  cities  —  at  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
London  and  Fetrograd.  Some  of  them  are 
lo^;ed  in  very  costly^  building  Tlie  Paris 
Bourse,  for  instance*  is  built  in  Grecian  stjrle 
of  architecture^  with  handsome  CorinUiian  iH' 
lars.    See  Exchahge. 

BOUSSA.   See  Bussang. 

B0U8SBT,  boosVt,  Johann  Fmu  WU- 
helm,  German  religious  historian  and  critic:  h. 
Lubeck  1865.  He  studied  in  Erlangen.  Litbed^ 
Gottingen,  Leipzig  and  Heidelberg,  and  became 
professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis  at  Got- 
tingen in  1896.  In  1903  he  became  definitely 
identified  with  the  publication  of  literature 
relating  to  biblical  criticism,  ihou{^  he  had 
beeiL  as  early  as  1897,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  TeoloffUcfu  Rundsckau  and  he  jcuned  the 
editorial  staff  of  Forschungen  xur  Religion  mnd 
Littertttur  des  alien  una  neuen  Testaments 
in  1903.  He  was  a  frequent  and  important 
Contributor  to  the  ^EnfTcJOpaedia  Biblica*  and 
other  publications  of  a  like  nature  treating  of 
a  wide  variety  of  biblical  subjects,  and  doing 
his  most  important  work  in  apocaljrptic  litera- 
ture history,  cschatology  and  Gnosticism.  His 
published  works  include  *Jesu-Predigt  in  ihrem 
Gegensatz  zura  Judentum>  (1892)  ;  *Text-kri- 
ttsdie  Studien  rum  neuen  Testament'  (1894); 
'Antichrist*  (1894) ;  'KommenUr  zur  Offen- 
barung  Johannis>  (1896) ;  *£He  Religion  des 
Judentums  im  neutestamentlichen  Zeitalter* 
(1903);  (Das  Wesen  der  Religion*  (1903); 
*Hauptprobleme  der  Gnosu>  {1907) ;  *Die 
Bedeutnng  der  Person  Jesu  ffir  das  Glauben 
(1910)  r^aith  of  a  Modern  Protestant*  (New 
York  1913). 

BOUSSINGAULT.  boo-sSA-go.  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Joseph  Diendonni,  French  chemist : 
h.  Paris,  2  Feb.  1802;  d.  there,  12  May 
1887.  He  was  educated  at  the  School  of 
Mines_  of  Saint  Etienne.  He  went  to  South 
America  in  the  employment  of  a  minii^ 
company,  wher^  in  addirion  to  msddng  ex- 
tensive travels  and  valuable  scientific  re- 
searches,^ he  also  served  under  General 
Bolivar  in  the  South  American  war  of  inde- 
pendence. Returning  to  France  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Lyons;  in  1839  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Institute,  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  agriculture  in  the  Conserva- 
toire des  Arts  et  Metiers  in  Paris,  and  then 
made  Paris  his  chief  residence.  In  1857  he 
was  made  commander,  arid  later  grand  c^&oer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Boussmgault  pub- 
lished numerous  valuable  papers  embodying  the 
results  of  his  scientific  researches.  His  works 
deal  chiefly  with  agrictdtural  cheniistry,  and  in- 


clude 'Economie  rurale*  (tfaoslated  iuto  Eng- 
Ush  and  German),  'Mimwres  de  chimie agricole 
et  de  physiologic' ;  'Agronomie;  chimie  agrictde 
et  physiologic,*  etc.    (8  vols.,  1860-91). 

BOUSSINGAULTITS,  boo-sin-^'tit,  a 
native  hydrated  sulphate  of  magnesium  and 
ammonia,  having  a  formula  (NH4)iS0«.MgS04 
+  6H>0.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.7. 
It  occurs  with  boraac  add  (q.v.)  in  the  Tuscan 
lagoons^  especially  at  the  fumaroles  of  Mount 
Cerboll  Artificial  cijvtals  are  prisms  belong- 
ing to  the  monodinic  ssntem.  A  rdated  min«« 
occurs  in  sof^  wUt^  granular  masses  in  So- 
noma, Cal. 

BOUSTROPHBDON.  a  kind  of  writing 
found  on  Greek  coins,  and  in  inscriptions  of 
the  remotest  antiquity.  The  lines  do  not  run 
in  a  unifonn  direction  from  the  left  to  the 
ri^t,  or  from  the  ririit  to  the  left;  but  the 
first  begins  at  die  left  and  terminates  at  the 
ri^t;  the  second  runs  in  an  opposite  direction, 
from  the  rtriit  to  the  left;  the  third,  again, 
from  the  left;  and  so  on  altematdy*  It  is 
called  boustropkedom  (that  is,  tumii^r  back  like 
oxen)  because  the  lines  written  in  this  way 
succeed  each  other  like  furrows  in  a  plou^ed 
field.  The  laws  of  Solon  were  cut  m  tables 
in  this  manner.  Consult  Roberts,  E.  S.,  *An 
Introduction  to  (jreek  Epigraphy,*  part  il  (Cam- 
bridge 1887). 

BOUTSLLB,  bow-t«r,  Charles  Addison, 
American  sailor,  editor  and  congressman:  b. 
Damariscotta,  Me.,  9  Feb.  1839;  d.  21  May 
1901.  He  saw  early  service  in  the  merchant 
marine  and  from  1862  in  the  South  Atlantic 
blockading  squadron  during  the  Civil  War,  tak- 
ing part  as  lieutenant  in  command  of  the 
Nyanxa  in  the  capture  of  Mobile.  In  1^0 
managing  editor  and  in  1874  proprietor  of  the 
Bangor  IVhig  and  Courier,  he  interested  him- 
self in  politics,  was  appointed  delegate  to  Rt- 
publican  national  conventions  in  1876^  1880^  1884 
and  1888,  and  was  elected  member  of  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives  from  die  4Sth 
to  the  56th  Congress  (1880-1901).  In  the  51st. 
54th  and  S6tb  Congresses  he  was  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Naval  A£Eairs  and 
the  upbuild  of  the  new  United  States  navy  was 
largely  due  to  hu  efforts. 

BOUTBRWBK,  bou'-t6r-y«k.  Priedrich. 
German  i^jlosophert  b.  IS  April  1766,  at  Oker, 
a  village  not  far  from  (>os)arMn  North  (Ger- 
many; d  (jottingen,  9  Aug.  1828.  He  was  at 
first  a  follower  of  Kant  out  finally  attached 
himself  to  Jacob!.  In  1791  he  became  lecturer 
at  Gottingen  and  six  years  later  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  philosophy  there.  His  ^Ideen  zu 
einer  allgemeinen  Apodiktik*  was  die  immedi- 
ate fruit  of  tus  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
t^losof^ical  views  of  Fr.  H.  Jacotn.  This 
work  was  published  in  two  volumes,  1799.  It 
was  afterward  completed  by  the  <  Manual  of 
Philosophical  Knowledge*  (1813),  and  by  the 
'Rel^on  of  Reason*  (1824).  In  this  work, 
as  well  as  in  his  <Aesthetik*  (1806-24),  he  had 
to  contend  widi  many  powerful  antagonists. 
Bouterwek  has  gained  a  permanent  reputation 
by  his  ^(jeschidite  der  neuem  Poesie  und 
Beredsamkeit*  (History  of  Modem  Poetry  and 
Eloquence)  (1801-19),  a  work  which,  though 
unequal  in  some  respects  and  in  parts,  espe- 
cially in  the  first  volume^  partial  and  superficial, 
is  an  excellent  collection  of  notices  andorigi- 
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nal  observations  and  may  be  considered  one 
of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  in  German  lit- 
erature. Among  his  minor  productions,  a  selec- 
tion of  which  Ee  pubUshed  in  181&  are  many 
essays,  which  are  superior  to  the  best  of  his 
larnr  speculative  works;  for  iostaoce,  the  in- 
troouction  to  the  ^History,'  in  which  he  ^ves 
an  account  of  his  literary  labors  until  that 
period  with  ^reat  candor  and  with  almost  ex- 
cessive seventy  against  himself.  His  'History 
of  Spanish  Literature*  has  been  translated  into 
Spanish,  French  and  English.  He  has  also 
written  *Faulus  Septimus'  (1795) ;  <Graf 
Donamar*  (1791) ;  and  <Ramtro>  (1804) ;  <Aes- 
thettk*  (2  vols.,  1806);  (Kldne  Schriften.* 
with  his  autobiography  (1818). 

BOUTMY,  boot'me.  Emile,  French  author 
and  educator:  b.  Parts^  1835;  d  1906.  For  a 
time  he  was  a  journalist  and  in  I86S-69  was 
professor  of  the  history  of  civilization  and  also 
of  the  comparative  histoiy  of  architecture  at 
the  Ecole  Sp^iale  d'Architecture.  In  1872  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ecole  Libre 
des  Sciences  PoUtiques,  and  for  many  years 
was  professor  of  comparative  constitutional 
hbtory  there.  In  1896  ne  was  elected  to  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  He 
has  published  many  works  which  are  standard 
in  their  field,  including  ^Introduction  an  cours 
dliistoire  comparie  de  I'architecture'  (1869); 
*  Etudes  de  droit  constitutionnel :  France,  Angle- 
terre,  Etats-Unis>  (1885);  <D^e1oppement  de 
la  constitution  en  Angleterre'  (1886) ;  ^Les 
Latins*  (1894)  ;  ^Essai  4'une  ^^diologie  po- 
litique du  peuple  anribis  au  XIX*  siecle  (1901 ; 
En^.  trans.,  1904)  ;  ^iments  d'onepsychologie 
pohtiqtK  mi  people  amiricain^  (1902). 

BOUTO,  boots,  or  TUCUXI,  Indian 
names  for  the  dolphin  (Inia  geoffrensis)  of 
the  Amazon.  The  color  variations  are  extraor- 
dinary, some  individuals  being  who^  pink, 
others  black  above  and  pink  bdow.  Tney  are 
seven  or  eig^t  feet  in  length. 

BOUTROUX,  boo'troo',  Btl^e  Smile 
Marie,  French  philosopher:  b.  Montrouge 
(Seine),  28  July  1845.  He  was  educated  at 
the  ficole  Nonnale  Superieure  and  at  Heidel- 
berg became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Mont- 
peluer  in  1874  and  subsequently  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  Univeru^  of  Paris.  He  was 
elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  1912.  In 
1913  he  recdved  the  degree  of  LL.D  from 
Princeton  University.  From  an  analysts  of 
logic  and  of  cause  he  contends  that  the  former 
allows  us  to  perceive  permanency,  immobility 
and  fatality  alone,  while  the  latter  enables  us 
to  distinguish  motion,  finality,  contingency  and 
progress.  His  writings  include  *De  la  con- 
tinMhce  des  kris  de  la  nature'  (1874;  6th  ed. 
\9w);  *De  I'idie  de  la  lot  naturelle  dans  la 
science  et  la  philosophic  contemporaine'  (1895; 
English  translation,  1911);  ^Questions  de  mo- 
rale et  d'Wucation>  (1895;  4th  ed..  1905  ;  Eng- 
lish translation,  'Education  and  Ethics,*  by 
Fred  Rothwell  1913);  <Pascal»  (1900  ;  4th  ed. 
1907;  English  translation,  1902) ;  ^William 
James'  (1911;  2d  ed,  1912;  English  transla- 
tion London  1912);  ^Henri  Poincari'  (1913). 
He  also  publidied  a  translation  of  the  ^Philos- 
odiie  der  Griedien>  by  Eduard  Zeller  (Vol.  I, 
W;  Vol  II.  1882). 

BOUTS,  Dierick  or  Thierry,  early  Dutch 
painter:  h.  Haatiem,  probably  about  1420;  d 


Louvain,  6  May  1475.  For  a  long  time  be  was 
confused  with  a  contemporary  painter  of  Lou- 
vain named  Stuerbouts,  but  recent  studies  have 
disentangled  the  two  personalities.  It  is  thought 
that  Bouts  may  have  studied  with  Roger  vsat 
der  Wqrden.  While  histoiy  is  silent  about 
most  of  the  facts  of  his  Hfe,  we  know  that 
he  was  in  Louvain  in  1447,  for  he  was  mar- 
ried there  in  that  year.  In  1468  he  received 
the  title  of  municipal  jnioter.  In  1473  he  re- 
married, still  in  Louvain,  where  he  died  two 
years  later.  His  long  residence  there,  together 
with  the  character  of  lus  work,  would  almost 
force  us  to  include  him  in  the  Flemish  school. 
His  two_  sons,  Thierry  II  and  Albrecht,  con- 
tinued bis  work  without  inheriting  his  genius. 
The  altar  of  one  of  the  chapels  of  Saint  Peter's 
at  Louvain  is  probably  to  be  conudered  Bouts' 
most  important  worl^  althou^  only  the  centre  ' 
panel,  *The  Last  Supper,'  now  remains  there, 
the  wings  having  been  carried  off  to  the  Munidi 
GalletY.  In  Saint  Peter's,  also,  is  a  second 
altar  by  him,  representing  the  'Martyrdom  of 
Saint  Erasmus.'  Other  important  works  hy 
the  master  are  to  be  seen  at  Berlin  ( 'The  Cru- 
cifixion'). The  <Head  of  a  Man'  m  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  New  York  is  an  admir- 
able example  of  his  ftortraiture.  We  may  no- 
tice, beside,  'The  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Christ' 
at  Antwerp.  'The  MarWrdom  of  Saint  Hip- 
polyte*  at  Bruges,  'The  Lamentation  over  the 
Body  of  Clrist*  in  the  Louvre  and  'The  Cruci- 
fixion' at  Granada.  Of  his  pictures  for  Uie 
Town  Hall  of  Louvain,  two  survive  in  the 
Brussels  Gallery — 'The  Unjust  Judgjnent  of 
Emperor  Otho  III'  and  'The  Punishment  of 
the  Guihy  Empress.'  It  is  not  possible  to 
overloc^  the  art-historical  point  of  view  ^  in 
stu4ying  Bouts,  as  his  period  was  one  in  which 
the  means  of  the  painter  were  being  developedi 
and  in  this  respect  we  must  notice  the  pn^ress 
ha  made  in  the  Knowledge  of  representing  space. 
Neither  the  van  Evcks  nor  Van  der  W^den 
equalled  Bouts  in  this.  But  from  the  aesthetic 
point  of  view  he  is  even  more  remarkable.  His 
idea  of  fonn  and  com^sition  is  an  elevated 
one,  but  we  must  take  htm  as  a  colorist  to  find 
his  greatest  excellence.  «B«rond  a  doubt  Hans 
Memling,  Gerard  David,  Geertgen  van  Sint 
Jans  and  Quentin  Metsys  were  indebted  to 
Bouts  for  important  impulses  toward  the  pure 
painter-qualities  and  for  a  more  intimate  con- 
ception of  nature.*  Consult  Friedlander, 
*Meisterwerke  der  niederlandischen  Malera 
der  15  und  16  Jahrfaunderts' ;  Heiland.  *IMrk 
Bouts  und  die  Hau^rtweike  seiner  Schule' . 
(Strassbtuv  190Z},  and  Fierens-Gevaert,  <Les 
primitifs  namands>  (Brussels  1906). 

BOUTS  KIM^S,  boo-rf-m&  (French), 
words  or  syllables  which  rhyme,  arranged  in  a 
particular  order  and  given  to  a  poet  with  a 
subject,  on  which  he  must  write  verses  ending 
in  the  same  rhymes,  disposed  in  the  same  order. 
M^age  gives  the  following  account  of  the  or- 
igin of  this  ridiculous  conceit,  which  mav  be 
classed  with  the  eggs  and  axes,  the  echoes, 
acrostics  and  other  equally  ingenious  devices 
of  learned  triflers.  ^Dulot  (a  poet  of  the  l7th 
century)  was  one  day  complaining,  in  a  large 
company,  that  300  sonnets  had  been  stolen  from 
him.  One  of  die  company  expressing  his  aston- 
ishment at  the  number,  <CHi,>  said  he,  *they 
are  blank  sonnets  or  rhymes  (bot^s  T^^fl  T 
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all  the  sonnets  I  may  have  occasion  to  write.'  * 
This  ludicrous  statement  produced  such  an 
effect  that  it  became  a  fashionable  amusement 
to  compose  blank  sonnets,  and  in  1648  a  4to 
volume  of  bouts  rim^s  was  published.  Sarra- 
xin's  'Dulot  vaincu,  ou  la  difaite  des  Bonts 
Rim&'  is  an  amusing  performance.  Etienne 
Mallemans  wrote  sonnets  on  the  bads  of 
rhymes  furnished  him  .by  the  Dudiess  of 
Maine.  Addbon  ridicules  .the  amusement  in 
the  Spettator,  No.  6a 

BOUTWBLL,  boufwell.  George  SeweU, 

American  statesman:  b.  Brookline,  Mass.,  28 
Jan.  1818;  d.  Groton,  Mass.,  27  Feb.  1905.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836,  served  in  the 
State  legislature  in  1842-51,  was  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  his  State  and  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  1851-52 ;  was  an  organizer  of  the 
Republican  inrty  in  1854,  suid  was  appointed 
the  first  commissioner  of  the  newl^  established 
Department  of  Internal  Revenue  in  1S62.  He 
was  representative  in  Congress  1863-49,  one 
of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  tnal  of 
President  Johnson;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  1869-73  and  a  United  States  senator  in 
1873-79.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Hayes  to  prepare  a  codification  of  the 
statutes-at'large.  The  result  was  the  second 
edition  of  the  'United  States  Revised  Statutes^ 
(1878).  He  was  an  overseer  of  Harvard  and 
secretaiy  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  he  prepared  many  valuable  reports. 
Besides  numerous  speeches,  he  published  'Edu- 
cational Topics  and  Institutions'  (1859);  <Man- 
nal  of  the  United  States  Direct  and  Revenue 
Tax*  (1863);  <The  Taxpayer's  Manual> 
(1865);  ^Speeches  and  Papers'  (1867);  'The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  at  the  End 


he  was  especially  prominent  as  a  leader  of  the 
Anti-Imperialists  and  vigorous  opponent  of  the 
Philippine  poH^  of  the  administration. 

BOUVARD,  boo-var',  Joseph  Antoine. 

French  architect:  b.  Saint-Jean-de-Boumay,  19 
Feb.  1840.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Constant  Dufeux, 
whom  he  assisted  in  his  work  connected  with 
the  Panthfon,  the  Law  School  and  die  Palace 
of  the  Luxemboui^.  He  was  appointed  inspec- 
tor of  public  works  in  Paris  and,  in  1879,  was 
city  architect,  making  himself  famous  1^  his 
work  on  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  the  church  of. 
Saint  Lawrence  and  the  barracks  of  the  Re- 
publican Guard.  He  transformed  the  old  grain 
market  into  a  bourse,  constructed  the  railway 
stations  of  Sainte  Etienne  and  Marseilles,  was 
architect  of  the  Pavilion  of  the  City  of  Paris 
at  the  Exposition  of  1878  and  created  the  mag- 
nificent central  dome  of  that  of  1889.  He  had 
charge  of  the  decoration  of  Paris  at  the  time 
of  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  won 

?reat  popularity  by  nie  magnificence  of  the 
estivais  which  he  arranged.  In  June  1897,  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  newly  created 
administrative  direction  of  architecture  and 
promenades.  He  took  an  important  part  in  the 
preparation  for  the  Universal  ExporititHi  of 
1900. 

BOUVARDIA  (named  in  honor  of  Bou- 
vard,  idi^ician  to  Louis  XIII  and  superintend- 
ent ot  the  Royal  CiudenB  in  faria),  a  geims  of 


about  25  species  of  American  shrubs  or  per- 
ennial herbs  of  the  family  Rubiaceef,  natives 
mostly  of  tropical  Mexico,  some  of  Ari- 
zona and  Texas.  Several  horticultural  varieties 
are  largely  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  their 
tarminu  cymes  of  long  four-lobed  tubular 
white,  red  or  yellow,  sometimes  perfumed 
blossoms  which  are  very  useful  as  cut  flowers 
during  late  fall  and  early  winter.  The  fruit  is 
a  two-celled  capsule.  Bouvardia  triphylla 
in  some  of  its  cultural  forms  is  a  favorite  in 
borders,  producing  flowers  from  June  till 
November. 

BOUVART  or  BOUVARD,  Alexia.  Swiss- 
French  astronomer :  b.  Les  Contaroines  (Haute- 
Savoie)  near  Mont  Blanc,  27  June  1767;  d 
7  June  1843.  Taking  an  early  interest  in  the 
stars,  in  17^  he  went  to  Paris  to  attend  the 
free  lectures  at  tiie  College  de  France,  became 
employed  in  the  ot»ervatory^  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bureau  of  longitudes  in  I804>  and 
throu^  the  influence  of  Laplace,  whom  he 
assisted  in  the  'M^nique  celeste*  was  elected 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1808 
he  published  new  tables  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
ana  in  1821  of  Uranus  whose  irregularities  he 
was  the  first  to  point  out  and  explain.  He 
also  discovered  ei^it  comets.  The  disoorery  of 
Neptune  by  Leverrier  and  Adams  in  1846  con- 
firmed Bouvart's  hypothesis  made  in  1821, 

BOUVBT.  boo'vi,  Joachim,  French  mis- 
sionary: b.  ifons,  ^ut  1662;  d  Pdan,  China, 
28  June  1732.  Sent  by  Louis  XIV  to  China 
to  study  the  customs  and  institutions  of  that 
country,  he  sailed  from  Brest  3  Mar.  1685,  and 
sojourning  for  a  time  in  Siain,  reached  Pekin 
in  1688.  He  vras  received  with  favor  at  the 
imperial  court  at  Pekin,  employed  by  the  Em- 
peror in  directing  various  constructions,  in- 
structed him  in  mathematics,  and  was  allowed 
to  build  a  church  even  withm  the  palace.  He 
returned  to  France  in  1697,  with  permission 
to  take  back  with  him  to  China  as  many  mis- 
sionaries as  would  undertake  the  voyage.  He 
presented  to  Louis  XIV  49  works  in  die 
Chinese  lan^age,  and  in  1699  departed  again 
for  China  with  10  associates,  among  whom  was 
the  learned  Parennin.  He  labored  for  nearly 
50  years  with  indefatigable  ardor  to  promote 
the  progress  of  the  sciences  in  .that  empire.  He 
gave  m  account  of  the  state  of  China  in  sev- 
eral treatises  and  letters,  and  made  a  dictionary 
of  die  language. 

BOUVBT,  Huic  Marguerites  American 
writer:  b.  New  Orieans.  La..  14  Feb.  1865,  of 
French  parents;  d.  Readily,  Fa.,  27  May  1915; 
spent  childhood  in  France;  was  educated  in 
the  United  States;  a  noted  linguist  and  writer 
of  books  for  young  people.  The  later  yezrs 
of  her  life  were  spent  in  Readinjc  Fa.  She 
published  'Sweet  William'  (\m);  'Little 
Marjorie's  Love  Story*  (18911;  'Prince  Tip 
Top'  (1892);  'My  Udy'  (1894);  *A  ChUd 
of  TuscanyJ  (1895):  <Pierrette>  (1896);  'A 
Little  House  in  Pimlico'  (1898)  ;  'Tales  of  an 
Old  Chateau'  (1900)  ;  'Bernardo  and  Laurette> 
(1904);  'Clotilde'  (1908);  'The  Smile  of  the 
Sphinx>  (1911). 

BOUVISR,  boo'vya'  John,  American 
jurist  of  French  birth:  b.  Codognan,  in  the 
department  of  Card  1787:  d  Philadelphia  18 
Nov.  1851.  He  was  o£  a  QvoSbv  family,.wmch 
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emigrated  to  ttis  oounti^  and  settled  in  PUla- 
del^ia,  when  he  was  in  his  15th  year.  He 
oh^ined  employment  for  several  years  in  a 
hook  store,  became  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  in  1812,  published  a  newspj^Mr  for  a 
short  time  at  Brownsville  in  the  western  ^rt 
of  Pennsfylvaraa,  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  hu*  in  1818.  During  his  studies  he 
made  a  complete  anahrsU  of  Blackstone's 
^Commentaries.*  In  IW  he  began  the  prac* 
tice  of  law  in  Philadelphia,  in  whidi  city  he 
resided  tilt  his  death.  In  1838,  he  became  asso- 
ciate jud^  of  the  Court  of  Criminal  Sessions. 
He  publi^ed,  in  1839,  a  *Law  Dictionary, 
adapted  to  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  die 
United  States  of  America,  and  of  tlie  several 
States  of  the  American  Union,'  the  fruit  of 
10  ^ear^  labor.  In  1841  be  ptibUshed  a  new 
edition  of  Bacon's  *Abiidgcnunt  of  ibc  Law.' 
His  greatest  woik;  publiwcd  two  montiis  be- 
fore his  death,  was  die  ^Institiitcs  of  American 
Law.* 

BOUVINB8,  or  BOVINE8,  a  Frcndi  vU- 
lage  within  a  short  ^stance  of  Lille,  celebrated 
for  the  victory  gained  by  Philip  Augustus  of 
France,  over  Otho  IV  of  Germany,  and  his 
allies,  27  July  1214.  PhiUp  of  Valois  defeated 
here,  in  1340,  10.000  English  troops;  and,  on  17 
and  18  Usj  1794,  the  French  here  defeated  the 
Austiians. 

BOVBB,  George,  American  politician:  b. 
Saint  James,  La.,  1840;  d.  El  Pasa  Tex.,  1903. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  native  whites  to  join 
the  Republican  party.  He  was  elected  Secre- 
teiy  of  State  in  18G8,  but  quarreled  with  Gov- 
ernor Warmoth,  tfie  head  of  the  administration, 
and  it  was  this  quarrel  and  the  removal  of 
Bovee  by  Warmoth  which  led  to  the  political 
complications  in  Louisiana,  and  the  dual  State 
government  of  1872  to  1876. 

BOVES,  Jose  Tomaa,  mtUtary  adventurer 
in  Spanish  America;  d.  S  Dec  islA.  At  tfie 
age  of  30  he  was  enqtlojred  as  a  naval  officer  to 
guard  the  American  coast,  but  betrayed  his 
trust,  and  was  condemned  and  imprisoned. 
After  his  release,  he  joined  the  royal  forces, 
but  began  to  wage  war  on  his  own  account 
after  the  defeat  of  Caragal  at  Uaturin.  Boves 
established  himself  at  Calabozo,  Venezuela,  and 
with  5O0  meiv  many  of  whom  were  slaves,  de- 
feated Maiifio,  the  ^ctator  of  the  eastern  prov- 
inces. He  overcame  the  independents  twice, 
slaughtered  all  his  prisoners,  and  gained  for 
his  army  the  name  of  the  Infemau  Division. 
He  was  defeated  by  Rivas,  and  a  part  of  his 
army,  being  taken  captive,  were  put  to  death; 
but  he  quiddy  recovered  his  strength,  resumed 
the  offensive  and  in  1814  defeated  Bolivar 
and  Mari&o  at  La  Puerta.  The  stmggle  was 
pnrioiwed  with  alternate  successes  and  reverses, 
and  With  incessant  cruelties.  Bovcs  advanced 
toward  Valencia,  where  die  independents  were 
strongly  fortified,  and  after  a  blockade  forced 
the  town  to  capitulate.  To  give  a  more  solemn 
sanction  to  the  terms  of  capitulation,  a  mass 
was  celebrated  between  the  two  armies,  and  at 
the  moment  of  the  elevation,  die  royalist  gen- 
eral promised  a  strict  and  faithful  observance 
of  the  treaty;  bat  having  entered  the  town, 
he  ordered  die  repuMican  officers  and  a  large 
number  of  the  soldiers  to  be  shot.  Boves  was 
i^ain  victorious  at  Angnita,  and  oUiged  BoU- 
var  to  retreat  to  Cartbagem.  He  now  entered 


Ouscas,  and  shordy  after  gained  a  new  victory, 
and  Idlled  or  wounded  1,500  of  the  independ- 
ents. His  last  triumph  was  at  Urica;  he  was 
stmck  bv  a  lance,  and  died  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  His  funeral  was  celebrated  amid  bloody 
commotion,  while  his  troops  were  putting  to 
death  the  men,  women  and  diildren  whom  they 
had  made  prisoners. 

BOVSY,  Henry  Taylor,  Canadian  enn- 
neer:  b.  Devonshire,  England,  1852;  d.  1912. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  University  and 
took  up  the  profession  of  civil  engineering.  He 
was  professor  of  civil  en^;ineenng  and  applied 
mechanics  in  McGill  University  in  Montreal 
in  1887-1909.  He  was  the  author  of  <Apptied 
Uechanics^  (1882)  ;  'Theory  of  Structures  and 
Strength  of  Materials*  (1893);  <HydrauUc8> 
(18953. 

BOVIDX,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  important  families  of  mammals,  charater- 
ized  pre-eminently  hy  the  possession  of  hollow 
pernstent  horns  in  botn  sexes,  and  the 
form  of  digestive,  apparatus  which  involves 
chewing  the  cud.  The  famity  consists  of  the 
large  Mrbivorous  animals  with  cloven  hoofs, 
which  are  most  prominent  as  game,  and  which 
have  supi^ed  nearly  all  our  domestic  animals, 
except  horses  and  camels.  T^is  family  includes 
all  of  the  ruminants,  except  the  deer,  ^raffes 
and  pron^hom,  and  embraces  five  sections  or 
sub-famihes.  namely :  the  antdopes  (Anti- 
lopinte) ;  the  goats  (Capriiue]) ;  the  sheep 
(Ovime):  musk-ox  (C>ribovinge) ;  and. the 
oxen  (Bovinae).  Aldioi^  in  a  general  way 
the  members  of  these  sections  are  easity  recog- 
nized, all  are  connected  by  intermediate  ex- 
amples whose  position  is  assigned  with  diffi- 
culty, so  that  a  general  structural  Hkeness 
covers  even  such  different  examples  as  die 
delicate  antelopes  and  the  heavy  cattle.  A 
conspicuous  common  character  is  found  in  the 
nature  of  the  horns,  whldi  gave  the  name 
Cavicomfa  to  the  group  in  the  early  dassifica- 
dons.  These  horns  are  always  in  pairs,  and 
consist  of  sheaths  of  horn  growing  from  the 
skin  and  covering  «cores,»  which  are  pro- 
tuberances of  bone  from  the  frontal  bones  of 
the  skull,  varying  in  form  in  the  different 
group^  and  contain  hollow  spaces,  whidi  are 
extensions  of  the  frontal  sinuses.  These  honu 
begin  to  grow  soon  after  the  anhnal  is  bwrn, 
and  increase  until  they  attain  their  full  dze 
with  the  maturity  of  die  individual:  with  very 
few  exceptions  they  are  worn  by  both  sexes, 
but  those  of  the  tnues,  espedallv  among  sheep, 
are  often  considerably  larger  ana  more  effective 
as  weapons  than  those  of  the  females.  No  ani- 
mal outside  of  this  family  possesses  hollow 
horns  of  thb  character,  except  the  prong^mi 
and  in  this  case  thqr  are  branched,  and  are  anp 
Dually  shed,  neither  of  whidi  conditions  ever 
occurs  among  the  BovidK. 

The  Bovidae  are  distributed  dirougfaout  the 
whole  world,  except^  Australia  and  South 
America.  They  are  in  the  main  gregarious, 
and  where  the  nature  of  their  habitat  permits, 
as  on  the  plains  inhabited  by  most  antelopes 
and  certain  tnson,  they  gather  into  enormous 
herds.  The  Aeep,  goats^  and  some  of  the 
antelopes,  are  coafincd  to  mountain  ranges; 
most  of  the  oxen  dwell  m  forests;  and  the 
musk-ox  is  restricted  to  Arctic  lands.  Moat  of 
these  anfanals,  however,  diow  great  adaptabittty 
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to  new  cKmates  and  conditions,  have  a  high 
degree  of  variabitity^  and  are  susceptible  of 
taming  and  domestication.  In  consetiuence 
they  have  furnished  to  mankind  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  aids  to  agriculture,  as  the  cattle, 
sheep  and  goats,  which  he  has  been  able  to  take 
with  hfan  to  every  put  of  the  worid,  to  train 
to  his  service  or  to  develop  by  careful  improve- 
ment into  the  great  resources  of  looo  and 
clothin&  which  they  have  become.  See  Ani- 
mals, DouESTic,  and  the  names  of  the  various 
groups  and  species  composing  the  family. 

BOW,  the  eariiest  instrument  known,  and 
the  most  generally  diffused,  among  all  sav:^ 
and  barbarous  people  for  the  ^xjpulsion  of 
missiles  in  the  chase  or  in  war.  There  are  two 
forms  of  the  bow,  the  lonp-bow  and  the  cross- 
bow, the  former  of  which  is  the  earlier,  the 
more  general  and  by  far  the  more  celebrated, 
as  being  the  weraon  of  the  famous  En^sh 
archers  of  the  luddle  A^es,  who  were  po^ 
ularly  said  to  carry  at  their  belts  the  lives  of 
(our-and-twenty  Sojts,  that  bang  the  number 
of  clothyard  arrows  in  their  quivers.  The 
long-bow  passed  out  of  use  as  a  military 
weapon  with  the  improvement  of  fireafms;  but 
there  were  men  yet  alive  in  the  beginning  of 
last  century  who  remembered  that  the  Hi^- 
lander^  in  the  Jaicotnte  rising  of  1715,  earned 
bows  and  arrows ;  and  at  the  capture  of  Paris, 
in  1814,  Bashkirs  and  Circassians,  in  the  serv- 
ice of  Russia,  were  seen  in  the  streets  of  that 
dty,  armed  in  chain-mail,  with  bow-cases  and 
qmvers.  Some  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
especially  the  Comanches  and  the  Apaches, 
were  very  expert  with  the  bow.  Whatever  the 
substance  of  which  the  bow  is  made,  whether 
of  wood,  horn  or  steely  its  figure  is  nearly  the 
same  in  all  countries,  having  generally  two 
inflexions,  between  whidi,  in^  the  pUce  where 
the  arrow  is  fixed,  is  a  right  line.  The  Grecian 
bow  was  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  £ : 
in  drawing  it,  the  hand  was  brought  back  to 
the  right  breast,  and  not  to  the  ear.  The 
So^an  bow  was  distinguished  for  its  remark- 
able curvature  which  was  nearly  semi-drcular; 
tiiat  of  the  inodem  Tartars  is  similar  to  it. 
The  materials  of  bows  have  been  different  in 
different  countries.  The  Persians  and  Indians 
made  them  of  reeds.  The  Lydan  bows  were 
made  of  the  cornel-tree;  those  of  the  Ethio- 
pians of  the  palm-tree.  That  of  Pandarus  was 
made  from  the  horn  of  a  mountain  goat,  16 
palms  in  length;  the  string  was  an  oxhide 
thong.  The  horn  of  the  an^lope  is  still  used 
for  Qie  same  purpose  in  the  East  The  long- 
bow was  die  favorite  national  weapon  in  Eng- 
land. The  tKittles  of  Crecy  (1346),  Poitiers 
(1356),  and  Agincourt  (1415)  were  won  by  this 
weapon.  It  was  made  of  yew,  ash,  etc,  of  the 
height  of  the  archer.  The  arrow  being  usually 
half  the  length  of  the  bow,  the  dothyard  was 
only  employed  by  a  man  six  feet  high.  The 
arbalisL  or  cross-bow,  was  a  popular  weapon 
with  the  Italians,  and  was  mtroduced  into 
England  in  the  13th  century.  The  arrows  shot 
from  it  were  called  qnarrds. 

Of  the  power  of  the  bow,  and  rfie  distance 
to  which  it  will  carry,  some  remarkable  anec- 
dotes are  related.  Xenoidion  mentions  an  Ar- 
cadian whose  head  was  shot  through  by  a 
Carduchian  archer.  Stuart  mentions  a  random 
shot  of  a  Turl^  which  he  found  to  be  5S4 


yards ;  and  Mr.  Stnitt  saw  the  Ttarfcish  Ambas- 
sador shoot  480  yards  in  the  archery  ground 
near  Bedford  Si^uare  in  London.  Lord  Bacon 
speaks  of  a  Turkish  bow  which  has  been  larawn 
to  pierce  a  steel  ta^et  or  a  piece  of  brass  two 
tncues  thidc  In  tbe  jounuu  of  King  Edward 
VI  it  is  mentioned  that  100  archers  of  the 
King's  guard  shot  at  a  onMnch  board,  and 
that  some  of  the  arrows  passed  through  this 
and  into  another  board  behind  it,  althourii  the 
wood  was  extremely  solid  and  firm.  It  has 
been  the  custom  of  many  savage  nations  to 
poison  their  arrows.  Tms  practice  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer  and  the  andent  historiuis; 
and  we  have  maoy  similar  accounts  of  modem 
travelers  and  navigators  from  almost  every 
part  of  the  worid.  Some  of  these  stories  are 
of  doubtful  authority,  but  others  are  well 
authenticated.  Some  poison  obtained  by  Con- 
damine  from  South  American  savages  pro- 
duced instantaneous  death  in  animals  inoculated 
with  it  The  poisoned  arrows  used  in  Guiana 
are  not  shot  from  a  bow,  hot  blown  thro^i  a 
tube.  See  Air-gun;  Aju^hdiy;  Arms;  Bows 
AND  Arrows. 

In  musit  it  is  the  well-known  implement  by 
the  means  of  which  the  tone  is  produced  from 
viols,  violins  and  other  instruments  o£  that 
kind.  It  is  made  of  a  thin  staff  of  elastic  wood, 
tapering  sliehtly  till  it  readies  the  lower  end, 
to  which  the  nairs  (about  80  or  100  horse- 
hairs) are  fastened,  and  with  which  the  bow 
is  stnmg.   At  the  u{>per  end  is  an  ornamented 

?iece  of  wood  or  ivory  called  the  nut,  and 
astened  with  a  screw^  which  serves  to  regulate 
the  tension  of  the  hairs.  It  is  evident  that  the 
size  and  construction  of  the  bow  must  cor- 
respond with  the  size  of  the  spedes  of  viol- 
instruments  from  whidi  the  tone  is  to  be  pro- 
duced. 

BOW  BBLLS,  the  Deal  of  bells  bdonging 
to  the  church  of  Saint  Maiy-le-Bow,  CSieapside, 
London,  and  celebrated  for  centuries.  One 
who  is  bom  within  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells  is 
considered  a  genuine  "'cockney.* 

BOW  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  south 
Padfic  Ocean,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Sodety  Isles,  in  lat  18°  6'  S.  and  long. 
140*"  51'  W.  It  is  a  low  island,  of  coral  forma- 
tion, about  30  miles  in  length  and  5  miles  in 
breadth.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  shape, 
which  is  bow-like,  the  outer  edge  only  bdng  of 
latt(t  and  endrcliiw  a  great  central  lagoon.  It 
was  discovered  b:r  Bougainville  in  17w. 

BOW  tSGS,  a  deformity  of  the  1ms  in 
wfaidi  the  knees  are  far  ^»art  and  the  is 
bowed  ontward.  It  is  technically  known  as 
gmm  vomm  and  is  the  opposite  of  knodc-knees, 
or  genu  valgum.  Two  forms  are  common,  in 
one  the  bow  is  a  gradual  one,  practically  the 
oitire  leg  bdng  bait,  in  the  other  the  bend 
takes  place  quite  suddenly  just  above  the  ankle. 
ScMuetimes  Uie  bow  is  front  and  back  instead 
of  sideways..  Bow  leg  is  the  commcmest  of  the 
deformities,  making  fully  10  per  c«rt  of  all 
orthopedic  cases,  it  may  be  coi^;eiutal;  it  is 
usually  due  to  ridcets  (q.v.)  and  perhaps  may 
occur  in  strong  and  heavy  children  who  stand 
too  much  while  very  young.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  it  is  outgrown,  but  in  pronounced  in- 
stances it  can  be  cured  only  by  prolonged  cor- 
rection \xy  means  of  appn^ttiate  braces. 
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BOW  PORCELAIN.  England's  first  por- 
celain factory  was  established,  at  Stratfora-le- 
Bow,  in  the  outskirts  of  London  at  that  time, 
probably  as  early  as  t73a  From  1744  to  175S 
It  woald  appear,  from  documentary  evidence^ 
that  tUs  ware  was  made  from  unaker  (an  im- 
fXMled  American  clay)  and  glass.  In  1750  the 
works  were  acquired  by  Weatherby&Crowdier. 
Weadierby  died  1762,  and  Crowther,  though 
bankrupt,  continued  the  works.  The  factory 
was  called  the  «New  Canton.*  The  great  popu- 
larity of  the  new  Derby  ware  (see  Derby) 
killed  the  Bow  sales  and  caused  financial  ruin. 
V^^am  Dnsebury,  owner  of  the  Derby  works, 
purchased  the  Bow  plant  and  transferred  it  to 
Derb^  in  1776-  Running  for  over  30  years  wifli 

Srolific  output  (in  1760  300  persons,  including 
)  painters,  were  employed)  yet  authenticated 
pieces  are  very  rare. 

Decoration.— Early  pro<hict  followed,  of 
course,  the  prevailing  taste  for  (Hiinese  style 
(blue-and-iraite).  The  decoration  was  under- 
glaze.  Raised  white  {hlanc  de  Chine)  flower 
motifs  belong  to  this  early  period.  Later,  red, 
green,  yellow  and  blue  overglaze  colors  appear. 
The  gold  on  early  Bow  was  matt.  Sprig  deco- 
ration was  favored  in  the  underglaze  blue,  and 
the  "quail*  or  partridge  pattern  was  frequent 
as  a  "Chinese  taste*  motif.  Some  extant  Bow 
pieces  have  transfer-print  decoration,  in  both 
over  and  under-^aze  decoration;  some  trans- 
fers filled  in  by  hand. 

Characterlstiea — Chelsea  copied  Bow  fre- 
qtiently,  therefore,  some  pieces  are  difficult 
to  place  as  to  provenance.  Glaze  and  paste 
qualities  help  here.  As  Derb^  took  Bow 
artisans  and  patterns,  the  same  difHcultjr  also 
follows  the  TOllectors  here,  from  similarity  of 
design  and  decoration.  Bow  ware  was  largely 
experimental,- hence  many  {neces  are  defective 
—  crazed  or  showing  black  spots  in  the  glaze, 
from  faulty  firing.  The  Bow  *ceilinp-wax* 
red  has  a  tendency  to  powder  ofiF.  Bow  glaze 
shows  age  yellowi^  even  iridescence,  at  tnnes, 
from  decay. 

Paste.— The  body  is  heavy  and  sometimes 
thick;  but  many  cups  and  saucers  are  of  e^- 
shell  variety.  The  paste  u  hard  with  close, 
fracture. 

Qlase^—Laid  on  thick.  *tears*  sometimes 
appear  below.  Some  authorities  claim  Bow 
ware  has  whiter  surface  than  Chelsea;  it  is  a 
lead  glaze  and  transparent 

Product. —  Table  ware,  salt  cellars,  sweet- 
meat shells,  vases,  bowls,  mugs,  toys,  well- 
modeled  figures  (eariv  figures  are  in  the 
white)  ;  animals,  knife  handles,  epei^cneSf  chan- 
delier ornaments,  essence  pots,  etc. 

fiCarka^I^rst  came  trianRle  marie  im- 
pressed (Chelsea  claims  it  also)  ;  then  bow  or 
DOW  and  arrow,  violin  bow,  dagger,  anchor  in 
red  (like  (Chelsea) ;  crescent  with  anchor  and 
dag:ger  (in  blue) ;  Mercury  atchemistic  sign. 
Workmen's  signs:  T.  F.  for  Thomas  Fiye; 
To  for  Tebo;  A  for  Askew,  etc. 

Bibliogiaci^y. — Bemrose,  William,  'Bow, 
dielsea  and  Derby  PorceIain>  (London  1898) ; 
Burton,  William,  'A  Histoty  and  Description 
of  Bnglish  Porcelain>  (London  1902) :  Oiurch, 
Sir  Arthur  Herbert,  'Handbook  to-  the  China 
made  in  England  during  the  XVIII  century* 
(London  1904) ;  Hobson,  Robert  Lockhart, 
'Porcelain,  Oriental,  Continental  and  British* 
(London  1908) ;  Mew,  Egan.  'Old  Bow>  (Lon* 


don  1910);  O'NeUI,  E>r.  W.  'Bow  and 
Chelsea  China'  (London  1899) ;  Solon,  M.  L., 
'Brief  History  of  Old  English  Porcelain* 
(London  1903) ;  Tifiin.  Walter  P.,  'Chronograph 
of  Bow,  Qielsea  and  Derby  Porcelain  Manu- 
factories* (SaUsbnry  1875). 

CEMENT  W.  COVVXB. 

BOW-WINDOW,  m  architecture,  propeHy 
a  window  forming  a  recess  or  bay  in  a  room, 
projectiiu:  outward,  and  having  for  the  outline 
of  the  plan  a  segment  of  a  ctrcle.  This  term 
is,  however,  often  confounded  with  bay-window 
and  oriel,  which  j>roperly  designate,  me  first  a 
similar  window  with  a  straight-sided  plan,  and 
the  second  a  projecting  wmdow  not  on  the 
gronnd-floor,  and  snniorted  on  a  corhel  or 
other.. molded  base. 

BOW-WOOD.  See  Osage  Orange. 

BOWDICH,  bou'dich.  Thomas  Edward* 
African  traveler,  one  of  the  victims  of  the  at* 
tenq»ts  to  explore  the  interior  of  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent :  b.  Bristol,  Tune  1791;  d.  10  Jan.  1824. 
He  was  sent  to  Oxford,  but  was  never  regularly 
matriculated.  At  an  early  age  he  married,  and 
engaged  in  trade  at'Bristot.  l^indinR  the  details 
of  business  irksome,  he  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  writer  in  the  service  of  the  African 
Company,  and  set  sail  for  Africa  in  1814.  In 
1816,  it  being  thouj^t  desirable  to  send  an  em- 
bas^  to  the  negro  King  of  Ashantee,  Bow^ch 
was  chosen  to  conduct  it  and  he  executed  with 
suixess  the  duties  of  his  situation.  After  re- 
maining some  time  in  Africa  he  returned  home, 
and  soon  after  published  his  'Mission  to  Ash- 
antee, with  a  Statistical  Account  of  that  King- 
dom, and  Geographical  Notices  of  other  Parts 
of  the  Interior  of  Africa.*  Having  offended 
the  company  in  whose  service  he  had  been 
engaged,  and  having  therefore,  no  prospect  of 
further  employment  yet,  wishing  ardently 
to  return  to  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
its  hitherto  unexplored  regions,  Bowdich  re- 
solved to  make  the  attempt  with  such  assistance 
as  he  could  obtain  from  private  individuals. 
He,  however,  previously  went  to  Paris  to  im- 
prove his  acquaintance  with  physical  and 
mathematical  science.  His  reception  from  the 
French  literati  was  extremely  flattering.  A 
public  eulogitim  was  pronounced  on  him  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  and  an  advantageous 
appointment  was  offered  him  by  the  French 
government.  To  obtain  funds  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  favorite  project,  Bowdich  also  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  'Mollien's  Travels  to 
the  Sources  of  the  Seneral  and  (Gambia.*  'Taxi- 
dermy* and  *  British  and  foreign  expeditions  to 
Teembo* ;  by  the  sale  of  indiich  he  was  enabled, 
with  a  little  assistance  from  other  persons,  to 
make  preparations  for  his  second  African  ex- 
pedition. He  sailed  from  Havre  in  August 
1822;  stopping  at  Lisbon,  he  made  a  careful 
study  of  all  the  Portuguese  discoveries,  and 
published  a  worie  entitled  'An  Account  of  the 
Discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  in  Angola  and 
Mozambique*  (1824),  and  arrived  in  safety  in 
the  river  Gambia.  A  disease,  oocasioned  by 
fati^e  and  anxiety  o£  mind,  here  put  an  end 
to  his  life. 

BOWDITCH,  Charies  Pickerhtg.  Amer- 

icvi  arclueologist :  b.  Boston,  30  Sept.  1842; 
a  brother  of  Henry  Pickering  Bowditch.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  and 
while  engi^fed  in  important  manuiactoring  and 
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commercial  pursuits^  also  cultivated  an  interest 
in  archsBolo^,  and  was  elected  member  of 
numerous  saentific  societies.  He  is  the  author 
of  'Maya  Nomenclature>  (1906) ;  'Maya  Nu- 
meration^  Calendar  and  Astmunny*  (1910); 
'Bacon's  Connection  with  the  First  Folio  of 
Shakespeare*  (1910),  and  numerous  pamphlets 
on  Central  American  archaeology. 

BOWDITCH.  Hear/  IngeraoU,  American 
physician,  son  of  Nathamel  Bowditch :  b.  Salem, 
Mass..  9  Aug.  1808;  d  14  Jan.  1892.  He  re- 
ceived his  degree  at  Harvard  in  1832  and  spent 
several  years  in  study  in  Paris;  was  professor 
of  clinical  medicine  at  Harvard  in  1859-67; 
chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in 
1869r79;  physician  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  and  the  Boston  City  Hospital  from 
1868  to  1872;  and  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  1877.  He  announced 
tne  law  of  soil  moisture  as  a  cause  of  consump- 
tion in  New  England;  introduced  several  new 
features  in  surgical  treatment,  and  was  author 
oi  many  general  and  special  works  in  medical 
science.  He  was  the  first  to  practise  chest- 
puncture  in  cases  of  pleurisy^  He  was  a  member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Some 
of  his  pHn,cipal  publications  are  'Life  of  Na- 
thaniel Bowditch*  (1865)  ;  'The  Young  Stetho- 
scopist*'  (1848);  'Public  Hygiene  in  America' 
(.Centennial  Address,  Philadelphia  1876) ;  and 
translations  of  'Louis  on  Typhoid'  (1836) ; 
*Lonis  on  Phthisis*  (1836);  and  <Maunoir  on 
Cataract*  (1837). 

BOWDITCH.  Henry  Pickering.  Amer- 
can  educator :  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  4  April  1840. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1861,  and  sub- 
sequently studied  chemistry  and  medicine,  and, 
after  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  reached  the 
rank  of  major  in  the  Union  service,  he  took  a 
special  course  in  diysiology  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. In  1871-/6  he  was  assistant  professor 
of  physiolc^  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
and  m  1876  was  elected  to  the  full  chair  but 
resigned  on  9  May  1906.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
as  well  as  of  numerous  me<UcaI  societies,  and 
has  published  many  papers  on  physiolo^cal 
subjects,  including  'The  Growth  of  Children' 
(1877);  'Is  Harvard  a  University?*  (1890); 
'Advancement  of  Medicine  by  Research' 
(1896);  'Hints  for  Teachers  of  Physiology' 
(1899). 

BOWDITCH.  Nathaniel,  American  mathe- 
matician ;  b.  Salem,  Mass^  26  March  1773 ;  d. 
Boston.  16  March  1838.  The  son  of  a  cooper 
he  went  to  scho<^  till  10  years  of  age,  vbm  he 
entered  his  father's  shop.  Later  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  ship  chandlery  business,  whidi  he 
followed  till  he  went  to  sea.  He  studied  inces- 
santly, during  intervals  of  business  and  in 
morning  and  ni^t  hours.  Mathematics  was  the 
science  in  which  he  was  most  interested,  and  he 
mastered  algebra  and  Latin  unaided.  He  had 
a  teacher  for  French,  and  in  later  life  he  took 
up  Spanish,  Italian  and  German.  He  learned 
navigation  and  was  an  omnivorous  reader.  In 
179S  he  made  his  fint  voyage  as  clerk,  as 
supercargo  (1796-98)  and  in  the  course  of  five 
lof^E  voyages  rose  to  be  master  in  1802.  His 
work  *The  New  American  Practical  Navigator* 
(1802,  1912)  was  made  the  standard  authority 
of  the  United  States  Navy  Department  on  the 
suhiect  of  navigation,  and  under  the  direction 


of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  revised  in 
188a  1903  and  1911.  A  new  and  revised  edition 
of  his  'Useful  Tables  from  the  American 
Fractkal  Navigator*  was  also  issued  in  1912 
under  orders  of  the  department.  Harvard 
(Allege  gave  him  a  degree  of  MLA.  and  offered 
him  tne  professorship  of  mathematics,  which  he 
declined,  as  he  also  aid  a  similar  offer  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  the  United  States 
Military  Academy.  Between  1814  and  1817  he 
translated  Laplace's  'M^kanique  ctieste.*  and 
appended  to  tt  an  elaborate  commentaiy.  He 
contributed  largely  to  scientific  periodicals,  his 
articles  being  principally  on  mathematics  and 
astronomy.  He  was  admitted  as  a  fellow  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

BOWDITCH^    PRACTICAL  NAVI. 

GATOR,  a  work  on  navigation  of  the  highest 
value  and  utility  to  seamen,  written  by  Na- 
thaniel Bowditch  (q.T.)  and  published  in  1802. 

BOWDLBR,  b6'dler.  Thomu.  English 
exputvator:  b.  near  Batn,  11  July  1754;  d. 
Rhyddings,  South  Wales,  24  Feb.  1825.  At  the 
age  of  16  he  went  to  Saint  Andrews  to  study 
medicine,  but  graduated  medical  doctor  at 
Edinburgh  in  1>76,  and  after  some  years  of 
travel,  settled  in  London,  devoting  himself 
mainly  to  charitable  work.  He  lived  for  10 
years  at  Saint  Boniface.  Isle  of  Wis^t,  and  for 
the  last  15  years  of  his  life  at  Rhyddings,  near 
Swansea.  In  1818  he  published  'The  Family 
Shakespeare,*  in  10  volumes;  in  which  nothing 
is  added  to  the  original  text;  but  those  words 
and  expressions  are  omitted  which  cannot  with 

Propriety  be  read  aloud  in  a  family.  The  work 
ad  a  large  srfle.  and  was  long  popular,  despite 
the  ridicule  it  brought  down  upon  the  head  of 
its  over-prudish  editor,  who  had  the  hapless 
or  unhappiness  to  add  pennanendy  to  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  the  word  "bowdlerism*  as  a 
synonym  for  senseless  expurgation.  The  last 
years  of  Bowdler's  life  were  given  to  the  task 
of  |>repftring  an  expurgated  e<fition  of  Gibbon's 
'History.* 

BOWDUERISH.  See  Bowdler,  Tbouas. 

BOWDOIN,  bo'ddn.  James.  American 
statesman:  b.  Boston,  8  Aug.  1727;  d  ther^  6 
Nov.  1790.  Graduating  from  Harvard  in  1745, 
he  inherited  in  1747  a  large  fortune  from  his 
father,  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  was  thus  pro- 
vided with  means  to  gratify  his  taste  ,for 
scientific  investigation.  In  1751  he  visited 
Franklin,  who  explained  to  him  the  results  of 
his  electrical  researches.  A  correspondence 
ensued  that  lasted  msay  yam,  and  Franklin 
read  Bowdoin's  letters  oetore  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London.  He  was  a  prominent  f^ure 
in  the  politics  of  his  State,  being  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  (jeneral  Court  1753--56,  and  the 
Council  1756-69.  He  presided  over  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  in  1779,  and  to  him  was  due 
die  form  of  some  of  the  most  admired  sections 
of  the  constitution  it  drew  up.  As  governor. 
1785-86^  he  quelled  Shay's  Rebellion.  In  1788 
he  was  a  delate  to  the  Federal  Constitutional 
Convention.  He  was  a  fellow  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege from  1779  to  1785  and  to  it  he  left  a  legacy 
of  £400.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  Ma,ssa- 
chusetts  Humane  Society.  A  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  Amencan  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  he  bequeathed  it  his  very  valu- 
able Ubraty.    The  degree  of  doctor  of  lavrs 
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was  conferred  upon  him  the  univeriitia  of 
Yale  and  EdinDurg^  Bowdoin  Collie  in 
Brunswick,  Me.,  was  named  in  his  honor. 
He  wrote  a  poetical  paraphraie  of  Dodsle/s 
<EcMiomr  of  Human  Life>  (1759),  and  several 
papers  'which  may  be  found  m  the  first  volnme 
of  Ae  American  Academy's  *Uemoirs.'  To 
die  'Pietas  et  Gratnlatio^'  a  Tolnme  of^poems 
tmbltshed  bv  Harvard  on  the  accession  of 
Georae  III,  he  contributed  an  English  poem  aad 
two  Latin  epigrams. 

BOWDOIN,  James,  American  statesman 
(son  of  the  preceding)  :  b.  Boston,  22  Sept. 
1752;  d.  Naushon  Island  Buzzard's  Bay,  II  Oct. 
1811.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1771, 
studied  at  the  University  of   Oxford  ana 
traveled  in  Europe.    At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  he  returned  home  and  became  suc- 
cessively a  member  of  Ae  assembly,  the  State 
senate,  and  a  dele^te  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  1779.  In  Jefferson's  adminis- 
tration he  was  appointed  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary at  the  court  of  Spain,  and  associate  Minis- 
ter to  France.   During  his  residence  abroad  he 
accumulated  a  valuable  library,  a  collection  of 
paintings  and  drawings  by  old  and  modem 
masters,  a  cabinet  of  minerals  and  fossils,  to- 
gether vvith  models  of  ciystaltopiTaphy,  all  of 
which  he  bequeathed  to  Bowdoin  College,  of 
which  be  was  the  earliest  patron.   Daring  his 
lifetime  he  gave  it  &000  acres  of  land  and 
il.lOO,  and  at  his  death  it  became,  by  will,  his 
residuary  legatee.    He  translated  Daubenton's 
*  Advice  to  Shepherds,*  and  was  the  anon- 
ymous author  of  'Opinions  respecting  the  Com- 
mercial Intercourse  Between  tne  Umted  States 
and  Great  Britam.' 

BOWDOIN  COLLEGE,  located  at  Bruns- 
widc;^  It  is  the  oldest  instititfion  of  hie^er 
learning  in  the  State,  having  been  incorporated 
to  1794,  while  Maine  was  a  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  was  named  for  James  Bowdoin, 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  whose  son  gave 
largely  to  the  college.  It  was  not  opened  to 
students  until  1802.  It  is  non-securtan  in  gov- 
ernment and  instruction.  In  addition  to  the 
coHep^e  proper,  the  or^nization  includes  the 
Medical  School  of  Maine,  founded  in  1820. 
The  college  confers  the  degree  of  A.B.  and 
B.S.  for  the  completion  of  the  regular  four 
years'  course.  Tne  work  is  almost  entirely 
elective  after  the  freshman  year.  The  campus 
consists  of  40  acres,  one  mite  from  the  Andros- 
coggin River,  about  three  miles  inland  from 
Casco  Bay.  The  buildings  include  Massa- 
chusetts Hall  (the  orig^al  building).  King 
Chapel,  Memorial  Hall,  Mary  Francis  Searle 
Science  Building  Walker  Art  Building,  Hub- 
bard Hall  (the  library),  Adams  Halt.  Obser- 
vatory, the  Gymnasium,  the  Hyde  Athletic 
Building,  the  Bowdoin  Union  and  the  Dudley 
Coe  Memorial  Infirmary.  The  library,  in  1916, 
contained  113,418  volumes;  the  students  num- 
bered 457  and  the  faculty  89.  A  number  of 
Bowdoin  graduates  Iiave  been  distinguished  in 
literary  and  public  life;  among  them  are  Long- 
fellow and  Hawthorne,  Thomas  B.  Reed  and 
Melville  Weston  Fuller  (chief  justice). 

BOWBLL,  Sis  Mackenzie,  K.C.M.G., 
Canadian  statesman:  b.  Suffolk,  England,  27 
Dec.  1823;  d.  Belleville,  Ontario,  10  Dec  1917. 
When  he  was  10  years  old  his  parents  emi- 
grated (0  Ctn«da  aod  settled  on  a  fano..  At 


the  of  12  the  youth  was  a^renticed  in  die 
printing  department  of  the  Belleville  Intel' 
bgencer,  of  which  paper  he  later  became  editor 
and  propraetor,  the  connection  lasting  from 
1834  to  1878.  He  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Dnumons  for  North  Hastings,  Ontario,  in 
187&  was  Minister  of  Customs  in  1878,  Minister 
of  Militia  1892  and  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  1893-94.  He  was  Premier  of 
Canada  from  1894  to  1896.  He  held  several 
other  government  offices  and  was  a  prominent 
advocate  in  educational  affairs.  He  entered 
the  Senate  in  1893  and  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  Colonial  Conference  in  1894.  He  relin- 
quished catunet  office  in  1896  and  in  1897  de- 
dared  his  indepoidence  of  all  party  affiliation. 
Bowell  assisted  in  raising  a  rifle  company  in 
1857;  he  served  on  the  frontier  during  die 
American  (^vil  War  and  again  during  the 
Fenian  raids  of  1866.  As  late  as  March  1906 
he  was  stilt  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
Senate,  when  he  resigned,  In  his  83d  year. 

BOWEN,  Francis,  American  educator  and 
author:  b.  (Hiarlestown,  Mass.,  8  Sept.  1811; 
d.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  21  Jaa  1890.  He  was 
S^duated  from  Harvard  in  1833^  and  for  a 
tune  taught  mathematics  in  Phillips-Exeter 
Academy.  He  became  instructor  in  natural 
philosophy  and  political  economy  at  Harvard, 
1835;  studied  in  Europe,  1839-41,  meeting 
Sismondi  and  De  Gerando,  Returning  to  Cam- 
bridge in  1843  he  took  charge  of  the  North 
American  Review,  as  editor  and  proprietor,  and 
conducted  it  with  great  ability  for  near^  11 
years.  On  account  of  his  having  taken  the  un- 
popular ude  in  the  Review  on  the  Hungarian 
question,  the  overseers  of  Harvard  ref  used  to 
(X>ncur  with  the  corporation  in  appointins  him 
professor  of  history  m  1850.  When  Dr.  Walker 
Eiecame  president  of  Harvard  in  1853,  Professor 
Bowen  was  elected  Alford  professor  of  natural 
religion,  moral  philosophyand  civil  polity,  and 
held  that  chair  until  1888^  when  he  bwame 
professor  emeritus.  He  opposed  the  doctrines 
of  Darwin  and  accepted  those  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  in  philosophy  upheld  the  views 
of  Lodce  and  Berkeley  against  diose  of  Cousin, 
Comte,  Fichte,  Kant  and  Mill.  He  was  a  dear, 
forceful,  independent  thinker,  and  possessed  a 
styfe  notable  for  its  energy  and  precision.  As 
it  writer  he  was  most  industrious,  treating  with 
success  widely  varving  topics.  The  following  is 
a  selected  list  of  his  publications:  *  Documents 
of  the  Constitutions  of  England  and  America, 
from  MagTui  Charta  to  the  Federal  ConstitU'- 
tion  of  ira9>  (1854)  ;  'The  Prindples  of  Meta- 
physical and  Ethical  Science  applied  to  the 
Evidences  of  Religion*  (1855) ;  'Dugald 
Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  with 
Critical  Notes'  (1854)  :  'Prindples  of  Political 
Economy'  (1856) ;  'The  Metaphy^cs  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton'  (1862);  <De  Tocqueville's 
Democracy  in  America,  edited  with  notes^ 
(1862) ;  'Logic,  or  the  Laws  of  Pure  Thought' 
(1864)  ;  'American  Political  Economy'  (1870). 

BOWEN,  StR  Qeorge  (Fesguson),  Eng- 
lish colonial  administrator :  o.  Ireland  1821 ;  d. 
21  Feb.  1899.  He  was  graduated  at  Charter- 
house, and  Trinity  ana  Brasenose  Colleges, 
Oxford.  He  was  president  of  the  University 
of  Corfu  1847-^51,  and  chief  secretary  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  in  1854.  He  was  first  governor 
oj  the  colony  of  jQueenslan^,  1859-W;  gov- 
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emor  of  New  Zealand.  1867-73;  governor  of 
Victoria,  1873-79;  of  Mauritius.  187^;  and 
of  Hongkong,  1883-87.  He  was  the  author  of 
<Ithica  ui  1850>;  'Mount  Ethos,  Thessaly,  and 
E^nu>  (18^) ;  and  of  his  official  dispatdie& 
full  of  ot»ervation,  graphic  description  and 
political  insight,  a  selection  was  made  and 
edited^  Stanley  Lane- Poole  in  1891  under  the 
title  ^Tliirty  Years  of  Colonial  Government^ 
BOWBN»  Henry  Chandler,  American 
editor  and  publisher:  b.  Woodstock,  Conn.,  11 
SepL  1813:  d.  24  Feb.  1896.  He  received  a 
common  school  education.  In  1833  he  removed 
to  New  York,  where  he  became  a  member  of 
the  drapery  and  silk  firm  of  Bowen  and 
McNamee.  In  1848  he  helped  to  found  the 
Independent,  in  New  York,  becoming,  in  1861, 
its  editor  and  proprietor,  and  making  the  paper 
famous  for  its  advanced  views  on  pu  blic 
topics.  Hb  open  denunciation  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  caused  his  firm  to  be  boycotted  in 
tixt  South  in  1852.  He  declared  at  that  time 
that  his  firm  had  Its  goods  but  not  its 
principles  for  sale* 

^BOWEN«  Herbert  Wolcott,  American 
diplomatist:  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  29  Feb.  1856. 
He  was  educated  at  Yale  University  and  at 
the  Columbia  Law  ScbooL  He  was  appointed 
Uiuted  States  consul  at  Barcelona  in  1890  by 
President  Harrison,  and  in  1894  President  Cleve- 
land made  him  consul-general  of  the  same  port. 
At  the  opening  of  the  .Spanish- American  War 
he  remained  at  his  post  as  long  as  was  prac- 
ticable, and  at  the  conclusion^  of  the  war  was 
appointed  by  President  McKinley  consul-gen- 
eral at  Teheran,  and  in  May  1901  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Persia.  He  was  subsequently 
ap^inted  Mmister  to  Venezuela,  but  was 
retired  in  1905.  He  has  published  'Verses* ; 
^Losing  Ground^ ;  'lo  Divers  Tones* ;  'De 
Genere  Humano* ;  ^^International  Law.* 

BOWEN,  John  Wesley  Edward*  Ameiv. 
ican  theol<^an:  b.  New  Orleans,  3  Dec  1855. 
He  was  graduated  at  Boston  University  in  1878, 
and  in  1885  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  from 
the  University  of  New  Orleans.  He  held  pas- 
torates in  Newark  N.  J.,  Boston,  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  1882-92.  He  was  professor  of 
church  history  and  systematic  theolt^  in  Mor- 

S.n  College,  Baltimore,  1888-92;  professor  of 
ebrew,  Howard  University,  Washington,  1891- 
92,  and  since  1893  has  been  president  and  pro- 
fessor of  the  history  of  theology  in  Gammon 
Theological  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Publica- 
tions: 'Sermons*;  'Africa  and  the  American 
Negro* ;  'Discussion  in  Philosophy  and  Theo- 
logy* ;  'Struggles  for  Supremacy  between  the 
Church  and  State  during  the  Middle  Ages* ; 
'The  Catholic  Spirit  of  Methodism*;  'The 
Theology  and  Psychology  of  the  Negro  Plan- 
tation Melodies* ;  'The  Psychological  Process 
in  the  Revelation  of  Doctrine* ;  'The  Religious 
History  of  the  Negro* ;  'The  Education  of  the 
Negro* ;  'The  United  Negro,'  etc.  Dr.  Bowen 
is  a  recognized  leader  in  wl  movements  for  the 
advancement  of  the  negro. 

BOWER,  Archibald.  Scottish  writer:  b. 
near  Dundee,  17  Jan.  1686;  d.  London,  3  Sept. 
1766.  He  was  educated  at  the  Scottish  College 
in  Douai  and  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  in 
1706.  At  Macerata  (1723-36)  in  Italy,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  he  .was  counsellor  or 


jndge  of  the  Inquisition.  In  1726  he  quitted 
the  order  of  Jesuits  and  went  to  Perugia, 
wiience  he  fled  secretly  to  Enj^and  and  pro- 
fessed himself  a  convert  to  the  Protestant  faith. 
He  obtained  respectable  patrona^,  was  engaged 
as  a  tutor  in  a  nobleman  s  family  and  employed 
by  the  booksellers  in  conducting  the  Htstoria 
Liieraria,  a  monthly  review  of  books,  and  in 
writing  a  part  of  me  'Universal  History,*  in 
60  volumes.  The  monqr  which  he  gained  by 
these  occupations  he  is  believed  to  l^ve  given 
or  lent  to  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  thus 
to  have  purchased  his  readmission  among  them 
about  the  year  1744^  Subsequent^  repenting 
of  the  engagement  he  had  made  with  his  old 
associates,  he  claimed  and  recovered  the  prop- 
erty he  had  advanced.  In  1748  he  published  the 
first  volume  of  a  'History  of  the  Popes,*  which 
was  continued  to  seven  volumes  and  character- 
ized by  the  utmost  zeal  against  Roman  Catholic- 
ism. This  work  was  reprinted  in  Philadelphia 
1844-45,  with  a  continuation  in  three  volumes 
bry  Dr.  S.  H.  Cox.  His  money  transac- 
tions with  the  Jesuits  being  at  last  brought 
to  light,  he  was  generally  believed  to  be  a  man 
destitute  of  moral  or  rel^ous  prindple;  so 
that  toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  had  hardly 
a  friend  or  patron  left  except  Lord  Lyttelton. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  a  Protestant. 

BOWER.  Frederick  Orpen,  English  botan- 
ist: b.  Ripon,  4  Nov.  1855.  He  was  educated 
at  Repton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
has^  been  regius  professor  of  botany  at  Gilasgow 
Universify  since  1885.  His  works  include 
'Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Botany* 
(3d  ed.,  1891);  ^Practical  Botany  for  Be- 
ginners* (1894)  ;  'The  Origin  of  a  Land  Flora* 
(1908)  ;  'Plant  Ufe  on  Land*  (1911),  etc. 

BOWER-BIRDS,  a  group  of  birds  dwell- 
ing in  Australia  and  the  neighboring  islands, 
remarkable  for  the  construction  of  bowers  or 
■play-houses*  in  addition  to  their  ordinary 
breeding-nests.  They  were  formeriy  con- 
sidered as  members  of  the  family  of  the  birds- 
of-paradise,  but  now  the  numerous  genera  and 
species  are  placed  in  the  family  of  Ptilonor- 
kxnchida.  There  are  14  genera,  embracing 
about  37  species.  All  are  moderate  size,  of 
daric  and  plain  plnmage,  having  few  ornaments 
of  color  and  none  of  feather  characteristic  of 
other  birds-of -paradise,  although,  like  them, 
the^  are  of  arboreal  habits,  feed  mainly  upon 
fruits,  and  construct  rather  rude  nests  for  their 
eggs  in  branches  of  trees.  The  birds  were 
first  described  by  Dr.  John  (^uld,  the  orni- 
thological explorer  of  Australia,  in  1840.  In 
addition  to  the  nest  proper,  the  males  of  all 
the  bower-birds  build  upon  the  ground  bowers 
or  shelters  of  various  forms,  which  serve  as 
places  for  assembling  and  holding  the  series 
of  antics  or  dances,  in  rivalry  with  each  oAer, 
and  as  a  display  of  their  respective  attractions 
to  the  females,  in  which  these  birds  indulge 
during  the  season  of  courtship.  These  build- 
ings always  occupy  a  little  space  in  the  forest 
wmch  is  first  carefully  cleared  of  every  ob- 
struction, so  that  they  look  like  small  ctiltivated 
lawns.  A  few  species  are  content  with  such  a 
lawn,  but  most  erect  buildings  which  irary  in 
form  according  to  the  species.  The  satin-Hrd 
(Ptilorynchus  violaceHs)  of  southern  Australia 
the  most  familiar  of-these,  is  about  the  size  and 
somewhat  the  shape  of  a  jadcdaw,  but  the  sexes 
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arc  dissiinilar,  the  males  havii^  a  pfamage  of 
satiny  black;  while  the  females  and  voung  are 
grayish  green.  It  forms  of  twigs,  a  few  inches 
in  length,  an  oblot^;,  dome-shaped  hut,  open  at 
each  ena  and  floored  with  twigs.  The  sides 
of  this  hut  are  formed  of  slender  twigs,  planted 
uprk^t,  and  leaning  inward  to  fotm  a  roof. 
Its  nooff  and  the  ground  all  about  it,  are  strewn 
with  fai^ily  colored  feathers  and  bright  ob- 
jects  of  all  sorts,  which  the  bird  brings,  day  by 
day,  sometimes  from  a  great  distance,  to  add 
to  his  store,  replacing  duU  or  faded  pieces  with 
something  better  as  he  finds  them.  The  people 
of  the  region  are  accustomed  to  search  these 
collections  for  such  lost  articles  as  bits  of 
bright  jeweliy,  which  the  l»|rds  frequently  seize 
and  take  there.  The  spotted  bower-birds,  of 
the  genus  CMamydera,  form  *runs*  or  avenues 
about  three  feet  long,  formed  of  a  dense  plat- 
form of  sticks  fenced  in  on  eadi  side  by  a 
hedge  of  upright  twigs,  and  place  near  it  hun- 
dreds oE  white  pebbles,  pieces  of  bleached  bone, 
shells  and  bright  objects,  which  they  rearrange 
with  incessant  activity.  The  regent  bird,  Seri- 
adus  chtysocephatus,  which  nas  'a  rather 
limited  range  in  the  region  north  of  Sydney, 
and  breeds  along  the  Brisbane  River^  gathers 
snail-shells  exclusively.  Another  speaes  make 
several  little  huts  —  a  miniature  of  a  village  of 
the  black  fellows.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  structures,  however,  is  that  of  a  New 
Guinea  species  {Amblyomis  inornatus)  which 
is  called  *gardener-bird*  in  the  books.  This 
bird  clears  a  space  around  the  base  of  a  small 
tree,  and  then  piles  up  around  its  base  a  cone 
of  moss,  about  18  inches  in  height.  Outside 
of  this,  and  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  indies, 
it  plants  a  drcle'of  twigs,  some  of  which  are 
two  feet  in  length,  so  that  they  form  a  conical 
hut,  covering  and  enclosing  the  inner  cone. 
Two  doors  are  left  in  this  outer  hut  at  opposite 
sides.  The  twigs  of  which  this  ^'wigwam*  is 
composed  are  alwa^  the  thin  stems  of  an 
einphjytal  orchid,  which  retain  their  leaves  and 
rcmam  alive  and  blooming  for  a  long  time; 
and  it  is  believed  by  Dr.  Beccari,  who  first 
described  this  bird,  that  the  orchids  are  chosen 
because  they  will  remain  alive.  He  says,  how- 
ever, that  this  apparent  attempt  to  provide 
flowers  is  not  restricted  to  the  catna  Directly 
in  front  of  the  entrance  is  made  a  miniature 
meadow  of  soft  moss,  which  is  kept  smooth 
and  clean,  and  upon  whidi  are  scattered  flowers 
and  fruit  of  different  colors,  bright  fungi  and 
brilliantly  colored  insects,  so  that  the  place 
reminds  one  of  an  elegant  little  garden.  More- 
over, when  these  objects  have  been  exposed  so 
long  as  to  become  vrtlted  they  are  taken 
away  and  replaced  by  others,  so  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  birds  do  not  take 
a  real  delight  in  the  freshness  of  their  flowers, 
and  the  brightness  and  color  of  their  orna- 
ments. The  activity  and  curiosity  of  all  these- 
bower-birds  are  strong  characteristics,  and  they 
seem  to  derive  great  amusement,  not  only  from 
their  architectural  arrangements,  but  in  gather- 
ings placing^  and  rearranging  their  treasures, 
and  in  keeping  the  premi.ses  in  the  neatest  and 
prettiest  condition  possible.  It  is  dtfiicult  to 
understand  how  any  other  purpose  is  served  by 
these  structures  than  simply  tnat  of  providing 
a  convenient  place  for  the  lively  movements  by 
which  they  display  themselves  to  the  females, 
as  has  been  alluded  to  abave»  and  for  the  duels 


wbidi  fr«q«endy  take  ^ce  between  rival 
males  sometimes  with  fatal  results;  but  to  this 
must  be  added  the  ^tification  of  an  inherited 
instinct  of  acquisitiveness,  and  a  real  deHght 
in  beautiful  things.  The  spedes  of  another 
genus  (Pnono^ura)  make  similar  "bowers* 
tour  to  six  feet  hi^h. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  these  atid  several 
other  similar  birds  and  their  works  will  be 
found  in  the  books  relating  to  the  ornitholo^ 
of  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  and  especially  in 
the  writings  of  the  Italian  naturalists,  Beccari 
and  Salvatori.  An  excellent  r^sumi  may  be 
read  in  Lydeldcer's  *  Royal  Natural  History,' 
Vol.  ni  (London  1885).  Several  spedes  have 
been  brought  alive  to  Europe  and  may  usually 
be  seen,  with  their  curious  bowers,  in  the 
zoological  ^rdens  of  London,  Paris  and  else- 
where; while  the  museums  in  New  York  and 
Washington  contain  models  of  some  of  their 
ornamental  structures. 

BOWERBANK,  James  Scott.  English 
geologist:  b.  1797;  d.  1877.  A  partner  in  a 
London  distillery,  his  leisure  was  absorbed  by 
geological  research,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  'London  Clay  Club*  (1836), 
the  members  of  which  devoted  tihemselves  to 
the  task  of  examining  the  fossils  of  this  for- 
mation. In  1840  he  published  ^Fossil  Fruits 
of  the  X^ndon  Qay/  which  is  still  the  ac- 
knowledged authori^  on  the  subject  In  1847 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  uie  Palaeonto- 
logical  Sodety.  His  most  important  work,  *A 
Monograph  of  the  British  Spongidae,*  the  fruit 
of  immense  labor,  was  published  in  four  vol- 
umes (1864-S2).  His  magnificent  collection 
was  purchased  by  the  British  Museum. 

BOWERS.  Elizabeth  Crocker,  American 
actress:  b.  Rit^efield,  Conn..  12  March  1830; 
d.  Washington,  D.  C.  6  Nov.  1895.  She  made 
ber  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the  Park 
Theatre,  New  York,  in  1846,  and  in  1847  mar- 
ried David  P.  Bowers.  Later  she  appeared  in 
Philadelphia  as  Donna  Victoria  in  'A  Bold 
Stroke  for  a  Husband.'  She  was  a  stodc 
member  of  the  Arch  Street  Company  in  Phila- 
deli^a  untU  her  husband's  death  in  1857.  She 
was  married  in  1860  to  J.  C.  McCoIIom,  and 
the  next  year  made  a  professional  trip  to  Eng- 
bnd  with  great  success.  She  returned  to  New 
York  in  1863,  and,  after  fulfilling  several  en- 
gagements, retired  from  the  stage.  In  1884 
she  returned  to  the  stage  in  'La  Cliarbonniere,* 
and  in  1886  began  a  series  of  performances 
with  her  own  company  at  the  14th  Street 
Theatre  in  New  York.  She  played  with  Rose 
Coghlan  in  *A  Woman  of  No  Importance,* 
in  1893,  and  supported  Olga  Nethersole  in  her 
first  appearance  in  the  United  States  in  1894. 
Her  last  impersonation  was  that  of  Lady  Mar- 
grave in  ^llie  New  Woman*  in  the  eany  part 
of  1895. 

BOWERS.  Lloyd  Wheaton,  American 
lawyer:  b.  Springfield,  Mass.,  9  March  1859;  d. 
9  Sept  1910.  A  graduate  of  Yale  University 
1879,  and  of  Columbia  Law  School  1882,  he  set- 
tled in  Winona,  Minn.,  and  soon  achieved  dis- 
tinction in  his  profession,  receiving  the  appoint- 
ment of  general  counsel  of  die  Qucaso  and 
Northwestern  Railway  Company  in  188/-  The 
adjustment  of  relations  of  great  public  service 
corporations,  notably  the  Standard  Oil  and  To- 
ba«o  trusts,  to  th«  general  public  welfare  was 
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his  special  forte.  He  was  appointed  solicitor- 
general  of  the  United  States  President  Taft 
in  March  1909,  and  during  the  17  months  prior 
to  his  death  prepared  for  trial  37  cases,  of 
which  33  were  successfully  prosecuted. 

BOWERS.  Theodore  S..  American  soldier: 
b.  Pennsylvania,  10  Oct  1832:  d.  Garrison's 
Station,  N.  Y  6  March  1866.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  he  was  editor  oC  a  Democratic 
paper  in  Mount  Carmel,  111.  After  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run  he  raised  a  company  for  the  48th 
Illinois  Infantry,  but  declined  its  captaincy  on 
account  of  the  taunts  of  former  political  asso- 
ciates, and  went  to  the  front  as  a  private.  On 
25  Jan.  1862  he  was  detailed  as  a  clerical  as- 
sistant at  General  Grant's  headquarters.  That 
officer  found  him  invaluable  and  kept  him  near 
him  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  went 
through  the  campaigns  of  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson,  and  while  the  army  was  absent  on 
the  Tallahatchie  expedition  Bowers  was  left  in 
chaise  of  the  department  headquarters,  having 
received  a  regular  staff  appointment  as  captain 
and  aide-de-c^p.  When  Van  Dom  seized  the 
headquarters  at  Holly  Springs  20  Dec  186^ 
Bowers  destroyed  all  the  departmental  records 
that  would  have  been  of  value  to  die  Gmfed- 
erates,  refused  to  give  his  parole  and  made  his 
escape  during  the  night.  He  was  brevetted  col- 
onel and  brigadier-general  for  gallant  and  mer- 
itorious services,  and  after  the  war  General 
Grant  retained  him  on  his  personal  stafF,  having 
procured  his  appointment  as  assistant  adjutant* 
general  with  rank  of  major  in  the  United  Statet 
army,  6  Jan.  1865.  He  was  killed  while  bcwrd* 
ing  a  moving  train. 

BOWBRY,  The,  a  street  in  New  York.  Its 
origpinal  name,  the  Bauwerie,  was  derived  from 
the  estates  of  the  governor,  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
whose  farm  and  orchards,  embracing  the  region 
l^g  about  the  upper  part,  were  called  the 
Great  Bouwerie.  It  begins  at  Chatham  Square 
and  terminates  at  Cooper  Union,  and  runs  par- 
allel to  Broadway.  It  was  long  notorious  for 
Ac  resorts  located  along  its  tet^th,  but  its  char- 
acter has  undergone  improvement  It  is  still 
characterized  t^r  the  heterogeneity  of  its  popu- 
htion  aqd  a  multitude  of  cheap  shops  and 
saloons. 

BOWPIN,  a  fish  (^fHM  ealva)  of  the 

Mississippi  Valley.   See  MinmsH. 

BOWHBAD,  the  Greenland  or  riefat  whale^ 
taking  its  name  from  the  arched  outfine  of  its 
head.  See  Gs^nland  Whale. 

BOWIB,  boV  James,  American  frcmtiers- 
man:  b.  Burke  CounW,  Ga.,  about  1790;  d.  6 
March  1836.  He  took  part  in  the  revolt  of 
Texas  against  Mexico,  and  fell  in  the  Alamo 
massacre.  He  gave  his  name  to  the  bowie- 
knife  (q.v.). 

BOWIE,  Tex.,  city  in  Montague  County, 
65  miles  north  of  Fort  Worth,  on  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Gulf  and  the  Fort  Worth  and 
Denver  railroads.  It  <x>ntains  cotton  gins,  oil 
compresses,  a  refrigerating  plant  andf  has  a 
large  trade  in  cotton,  grain  and  live  stock.  The 
a.\y  owns  ^e  waterworks.  Pop.  %874. 

BOWIB-KNIFB,  a  long  knife  shaped  like 
a  danier,  but  with  only  one  edge,  named  after 
Cot  James  Bowie  (q.v.).  Its  use  as  a  weapon 
was  originally  confined  to  Texas,  but  it  is  now 
tised  m  almost  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  Col* 
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onel  Bowie  is  said  to  have  had  his  sword  broken 
down  to  within  about  20  inches  of  the  hilt  in 
a  fight  with  some  Meicicans,  but  he  found  that 
he  did  such  good  execution  with  his  tn'olosn 
blade  that  he  equipped  aU  his  followers  widi  a 
similar  weapon.  According  to  anodier  story 
Bowie  made  his  first  knife  from  a  fie.  As  a 
knife  of  very  similar  form  had  been  in  use 
throufdiout  the  Latin  American  colonies,  it 
seems  probable  that  Bowie  got  the  idea  of  the 
knife  that  bears  his  name  from  the  Mexicans 
in  Texas  and  along  the  Mexican  border. 

BOWKER.    bow'fcer,    Richard  Rogers, 

American  author :  b.  Salem,  Mass.,  4  Sept  184^ 
He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  the  Gty 
of  New  York  in  ,1868^  and  has  been  prominent 
in  politics  as  an-  independent  uid  was  the  orig- 
inator of  the  independent  Republican  move- 
ment of  1879.  ^  He  has  edited  the  Publisher's 
Weekly,  the  Library  Journal  and  the  American 
Catalogue,  and  has  oublished  *Work  and 
Wealth* ;  'Economics  for  the  People* ;  'Copy- 
right: Its  Law  and  Its  Literature*;  *Primer  for 
Political  .Education*;  'Electoral  Reform*; 
'The  Arts  of  Life*;  'Qvil  Service  Examina- 
tion.* 

BOWLDERS,  detached  masses  of  rock  of 
varying  size.  When  very  small,  they  are  more 
properly  called  pebbles.  Bowlders  are  of  vari- 
ous origins.  Frost-work  acting  in  jcunts 
wedges  off  angular  blocks  of  rode  that  -  accu- 
mulate near  where  they  are  formed.  (See 
Talus).  Further  weathering  may  round  these 
blocks.  Solution  along  joints  and  bedding 
planes  may  isolate  and  round  blocks  known  as 
bowlders  of  weadieriog.  Such  bowlders  are 
often  transported  by  rivers,  uther  rolled  aloi^ 
the  bottom  or  frozen  into  floating  cakes  of  ice. 
River  or  wave-worn  bowlders  are  usually  well 
rounded  and  polished.   Particularly  striking  in 

f glaciated  regions  are  the  erratic  bowlders  that 
te  strewn  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
These  glacial  bowlders  usually  vary  from  sub- 
angular  to  rounded  and  are  not  mfrequently 
strongly  striated.  They  are  often  composed  of 
rock  substance  totally  foreign  to  tbK  reaon  in 
which  tho^  occur,  having  been  l»ou^t  py  the 
ice  from  distant  points. 

BOWLES,  b6lz,  Frauds  Tiffany*  Ameri- 
can naval  constructor:  b.  Springfield,  Mass.,  7 
Oct.  1858.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  in  1879.  studied  at  the 
Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich,  England,  and 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  United  States 
naval  advisory  board  in  1882,  and  has  ever  since 
been  prominent  in  the  woric  of  naval  'construc- 
tion, with  special  reference  to  the  rehabilitated 
United  States  navy.  He  has  been  in  charge  of 
construction  at  the  navy  yards  in  Norfolk  and 
Brooklyn,  and  was  made  chief  constructor  of 
the  navy  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1901. 
He  re^^ed  in  1903  to  become  president  of  the 
FoTC  River  Shipbuilding  Company,  from  whi<A 
he  has  since  retired.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
London  Institute  of  Naval  Architects. 

BOWLES,  Richard  Finch,  Canadian 
preacher  and  educator:  b.  near  Brampton,  On- 
t2uio,  1864.  He  was  educated  at  Brompton 
High  School  and  '^nctoria  Univernty.  at  which 
he  graduated  6.A.  in  1885.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  Methodist  ministry  in  1888,  and  has  held, 
among  other  charges,  those  of  Sherboume 
street  (twice)  and  the  Metropolitan,  Toronto, 
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and  Grace  Church,  Winnipeg.  In  1905  he  wat 
appointed  professor  of  homiletics  in  Victoria 
Universi^  and  became  in  1913  chancellor  of  the 
universi^. 

BOWLES,  Samuel,  American  journalist: 
b.  Springfield,  Mass.,  9  Feb.  1826;  d.  16  Jan. 
1878.  He  edited  the  Springfield  Republican  for 
over  30  years.  This  journal  had  been  estab- 
lished by  his  father,  and  under  the  younger 
Bowles  soon  became  a  leader  in  New  En&aid 
ipurnBlism.  He  traveled  all  over  die  tmited 
States  and  took  great  interest  m  good  govern- 
ment He  published  'Our  New  West  (1869) : 
'Across  the  Continent,*  and  *The  Switzerland 
of  America.*  Consult  Merriam,  'The  Life  and 
Times  of  Samuel  Bowles*  (1885). 

BOWLES,  Wniiam  A.,  Indian  agent  and 
chief :  b.  Frederick  County,  Md. ;  d.  23  Dec. 
1805,  When  13  years  of  age  he  ran  away  from 
home  and  joined  the  British  an^y  at  Philadel- 
phia. He  afterward  joined  die  Creek  Indians, 
married  an  Indian  woman  and  was  one  of  the 
English  emissaries  to  excite  the  Creeks  against 
the  Americans.  After  the  war  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, and  on  his  return  to  America  his  influence 
among  the  Indians  was  so  hostile  to  the  Span- 
iards that  they  offered  a  price  of  $6,000  for  his 
capture.  He  was  taken  in  July  1792,,  sent  to 
Madrid  and  afterward  to  Manila.  Having  ob- 
tained leave  to  visit  Europe,  he  returned  among 
the  and  instigated  them  to  renewed  hos- 

tilities. He  was  betrayed  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards  in  1804  and  <Ued  in  Morro 
Castle,  Havana.  His  Wography  was  published 
in  London  in  1791. 

BOWLES,  WiniBin  Lisle,  English  noet: 
b.  King's  Sutton.  Northamptonshire,  1762;  d- 
Salisbury,  7  April  1850.  He  was  educated  at 
Windiester  and  Oxford.  In  1804  he  became 
vicar  of  Bremhill,  Wiltshire,  and  a  prebendary 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth, seeldng  for  new  and  more  natund 
diords  of  poetry,  were  affected  to  such  an  ex- 
tent by  his  'Fourteen  Sonnets*  tliat  Bowles  is 
considered  to  have  created,  by  bis  influence,  the 
Lake  School  of  Poetry.  In  1806  he  issued  a 
critical  edition  of  Pope,  which  led  to  a  mem- 
orable controversy  (1809-25),  in  which  Byron 
aad  Campbell  were  his  opponents.  His  otbar 
works  include  'The  Grave  of  Howard* 
<179Q);  <Coombe  Ellen'  (1798);  'The  Battle 
of  the  Nile*  (1799)  ;  'The  Spirit  of  Discovery' 
(1804),  his  longest  poem:  and  'Saint  John  in 
Fatmos*  (1832).  Consult  Gilfillan,  'Poetical 
Works,*  with  memoir  (ed.,  Edinburgh  1855). 

BOWLING  (bdUng)  GREEN,  Ky.,  dty 
and  county-seat  of  Warren  County,  114  miles 
southwest  of  Louisville,  of  prominence  as  an 
educational  centre.  Here  are  situated  Ogden 
C:ollege,  founded  in  1877;  Potter  College  for 
women,  opened  in  1889;  the  Southern  Normal 
School;  Saint  Columba's  Academy  and  a  busi- 
ness college.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  fer- 
tile agricultural  region,  has  an  important  trade 
in  hogs  and  mules  and  one  of  the  largest  horse 
markets  in  the  State.  The  region  produces 
com,  hay,  wheat,  oats,  vegetables  and  tobacco. 
It  contains  two  parks,  one  of  42  acres,  and 
owns  and  operates  its  waterworks  and  electric- 
lighting  establishment  It  was  incorporated  in 
1812  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  elected  every 
four  years,  and  a  dty  council.  At  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War  Bowling  Green  was  of  mtieh 


stra^nc  'liApottafice  to  the  Cmifederate  amqr. 
Popy9,l78. 

BOWLING  GREEN,  Mo.,  dty  and 
county-seat  of  Pike  County,  90  miles  northwest 
of  Saint  LouiSj  situated  on  the  Chicago  &  A. 
and  Saint  Louis  &  H.  railroads.  It  was  set- 
tled in  1820  and  incorporated  in  1838.  Its  pres- 
ent government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  elected 
biennially,  and  a  board  of  aldermen.  Pike  Col- 
lege and  a  sanatorium  are  here  located  and 
amoi%  die  industries  of  die  place  are  flour  and 
pipe  manufacturing.  There  are  also  stone 
quarries  nearby.  Fop.  1,585. 

BOWLING  GREEN.  OMo,  dty  and 
county-seat  of  Wood  County,  situated  on  the 
Cindnnati,  H.  &  D.  and  the  Toledo  &  O.  C 
railroads,  22  miles  south  of  Toledo.  It  carries 
on  a  trade  in  farm  produce  and  is  the  centre 
of  a  region  producing  otl  and  natural  ^s. 
Among  the  other  industries  are  iron  smelting 
canning  and  glass-cutting,  motor  tnidcs,  maruie 
engines  and  underwear.  Private  companies 
operate  waterworks,  gasworks,  an  electric- 
lu^tin^  system  and  a  not  water  heating  plant. 
The  aty  was  settled  in  1832  and  incorporated 
as  a  borough  1855  and  city  in  1900.  It  is  gov- 
erned b^  a  mayor  biennially  elected  and  a  board 
of  public  service  of  five  members.  Pop.  6,000. 

BOWLING  GREEN,  a  park  in  New  York 
city,  consisting  of  a  triangular  strip  at  the  be- 
fpnximg  of  Broadway.  It  was  a  parade  ground 
in  the  Dutch  period  and  was  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Fort  Amsterdam,  the  site  of  which 
is  now  occupied  1^  the  custom  house.  In  the 
colonial  penod  the  green  was  surrounded  fay 
fashionaUe  dwellings,  which  in  the  modem 
dty  have  been  rej^laced  by  towering  skyscrap- 
ers. A  statue  of  George  III  was  erected  on  the 
preen  in  1770,  but  six  years  later  was  melted 
into  bullets  for  the  Revolutionary  army. 

BOWLING,  an  American  indoor  game; 
also  much  played  in  Great  Britain,  and  prob- 
ably a  modification  of  die  En^ish  game  of 
skitdes  (q.v.).  It  is  played  in  a  covered  alliy 
of  carpenter's  work  from  65  to  70  feet  in  lengm 
and  about  3  feet  6  inches  wide.  The  alley  has  a 
^tter  on  each  side  and  is  slightly  convex  in 
me  centre  and  regularly  beveled  toward  the 
gutters.  At  the  farther  extremity  10  pins 
generally  of  ashwood,  about  12  inches  high,  and 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  champagne  bottle  with 
a  sUght^  tapering  base,  are  set  up  in  the  fonn 
of  a  triangle  having  its  apex  toward  the  bowler; 
that  is,  with  four  pins  on  the  rear  or  fourth 
One,  three  on  the  third,  two  on  the  second  and 
one  on  the  first  line,  all  being  12  inches  apart. 
The  pins  are  uniform  in  weight  The  balls  may 
never  exceed  27  inches  in  drcumference;  but 
smaller  sizes  are  optional.  The  bowler  is  en- 
titled to  two  (formerly  three)  balls,  which  he 
rolls  at  the  pins,  the  object  being  to  knodc 
down  as  many  pins  as  possible,  uie  number 
displaced  being  reristered  to  the  bowler's  credit 
The  first  record  of  a  match  seems  to  have  been 
made  on  1  Jan.  1840,  at  the  Knickerbocker  Al- 
leys, New  York,  but  it  was  not  until  1875  that 
the  bowlers  of  the  principal  cities  held  a  con- 
vention for  the_  purpose  of  framing  rules  for 
the  game,  and  it  was  20  years  later  when  the 
American  Bowling  (Congress  brov^t  the  sport 
into  anjrthing  like  ^stematic  order.  The  rules 
of  the  game  m  all  its  varieties  are  published  by 
the  Congress.  r^mn] 
■  ■     Digitized  by  VjOOy  I 
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BOWUAN,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Ameri- 
can soldier:  b.  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  15  May  1803; 
d  there.  11  Nov.  1865.  He  graduated  from  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
1825,  and  entered  the  engineering  corps.  For 
a  year  he  was  assistant  professor  of  geography, 
history  and  ethics  at  the  academy.  He  acted  as 
assistant  enmneer  in  the  construction  of  the 
defenses  and  of  the  improvements  to  harbors 
and  rivers  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  1826-34,  and 
was  superintending  engineer  of  the  construc- 
tion of  Fort  Sumter,  1838-51.  Later  he  was 
chief  engineer  of  the  construction  bureau  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  and  employed  in  build- 
ing custom  houses,  post  offices,  marine  hospi- 
tals, etc.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  super- 
intendent of  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy, and  from  20  June  1865  till  his  death  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  engineers  to  carry 
out  in  detail  the  modifications  of  the  defenses 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  Mass.  He  attained 
his  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  Utt  engineering 
corps  3  Mardt  1863. 

BOWMAN,  Bdward  Morria.  American 
organist:  b.  Barnard,  Vt..  18  July  1848;  d.  27 
Aug.  I9I3.  His  musical  education  was  thorough 
ana  varied.  He  studied  in  New  York  under 
Dr.  William  Mason,  in  London  under  Dr. 
Bridge,  in  Berlin  under  Weitzmann  and  Ben- 
del  and  in  Paris  under  Guilmant.  He  was 
cons^cuously  successful  as  an  organist,  choral 
conductor  and  teacher.  In  1895  he  took  charge 
of  the  Temple  Choir  in  connection  with  the 
Baptist  Temple,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  mzddng  popular  a  high  standard  of 
music,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular.  In  1891 
he  succeeded  Dr.  F.  Ritter  as  professor  of 
music  at  Vassar  College,  and  in  1892  was  ap- 
pointed examiner  to  Evelyn  Coll^,  Princeton, 
N,  J.  After  1906  he  was  musical  director  of 
Calvary  Baptist  Church,  New  York.  He  was 
a  founder  and  for  dgfat  terms  president  of  the 
American  College  of  Muridans.  His  compo- 
sitions comprise  songs  part  songs,  anthems  and 
orchestral  numbers.  He  published  'Bowman- 
Weitzmann  Manual  of  Musical  Theory*  (1877); 
^  Harmony :  Historic  Points  and  Modem 
Methods' ;  'Formation  of  Piano  Touch' ;  *Re- 
lation  of  Musicians  to  the  Public* 

BOWMAN,  Thomas,  American  Methodist 
bishop:  b.  Berwick,  Pa.,  IS  July  1817:  d.  3 
March  1914.  He  was  graduated  at  Dickinson 
College  1837,  and  entered  the  ministry  in  the 
Baltimore  conference  of  the  Methodist  Ejnsco- 
pal  Church.  In  1848  he  oi^nized  the  Dickin- 
son Seminary  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  was  its 
president  for  10  years.  In  1858  he  was  elected 
president  of  Indiana  Asbury  University  (now 
DePauw  University),  remaining  there  until 
May  1872,  when  he  became  a  bishop.  He  was 
chaplain  to  ^e  United  States  Senate  in  1864- 
65.  In  1899  he  became  chancellor  emeritus  of 
DePauw  Univerrfty.  He  visited  all  the  confer- 
ences in  the  United  States^  Europe;  India. 
China,  Japan  and  Mexico  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  fine  pulpit  eloquence. 

BOWMAN,  Snt  WUUain.  Enstiah  anato- 
mist and  ophthalmic  surgeon:  b.  Nantmch,  20 
July  1816;  d.  London,  29  March  1892.  He 
studied  at  the  General  Hospital.  Birmingham, 
at  King's  College,  London,  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent In  1840  he  was  appointed  junior  dem- 
onstrator of  anatomy  at  King's  CoUege;  in  the 


same  year  assistant  surgeon,  and  in  1856  full 
surgeon;  in  1851  full  su^ieon  in  the  Royal 
Ophthahnic  Hospital.  Moorfields.  In  1848  he 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  physiology  and  of 

Sneral  and  morbid  anatcm^  at  King's  College, 
e  gained  the  Royal  Society's  royal  medal  for 
physiology  in  1842.  In  1880  Cambrid^,  and  in 
the  followii^  year,  Edinburrii,  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  was  connected 
with  a  lai^e  number  of  scientific  societies,  both 
British  and  foreign,  was  collaborator  with 
Todd  in  the  great  work  on  the  'Physiolo^cal 
Anatomy  and  Ffaysology  of  Man*  (5  vols.,  1845- 
56),  and  he  also  wrote  ^Lectures  on  the  Eye> 
(1849)  ;  (CoUected  P^rs>  (1892),,  edited  by 
J.  B.  Sanderson  and  J.  W.  Hulkc,  with  a  mem- 
oir hv  H.  Power.  His  baron^qr  was  con" 
ferrea  on  him  in  1884. 

BOWMAN  ACT,  an  act  of  Cobgress 
which  became  a  law  3  March  1883,  under  the 
provisions  of  which  any  claim  or  matter  re- 
quiring investigation  may  be  referred  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  by  either  house  of  Congress 
or  any  of  its  committees,  dioui^  Gvil  War 
claims  or  claims  barred  by  law  are  not  in- 
cluded. The  court  does  not  enter  judgment 
but  merely  renorts  its  findings  wfaidi  are  con- 
tinued from  C<wn'ess  to  Congress  until  final 
action  is  taken.  Four  years  later  an  acL  known 
as  the  Tucker  Act,  was  passed  by  (jongress 
panting  to  the  court  (should  it  be  satisfied  of 
Its  jurisdiction)  die  privilege  of  rendering  judg- 
ment in  aiqr  case  referred  to  it  under  the  Bow- 
man Act  and  of  reporting  its  proceedii^  to 
C^>n|7%s^  which  report  also  includes  any  facts 
bearing  on  the  remmral  of  legal  o^Mtades  to  the 
liquidation  of  a  claim.  Any  claim  that  under 
the  Bowman  Act  may  be  dismissed  for  want  of 
jurisdiction  may  be  referred  under  the  Tucker 
Act.  Consult  Hinds,  A.  C,  'Precedents* 
(1899);  House  Document  576^  55th  Congress, 
2d  session  (1899). 

BOWMAN'S  ROOT,  Porteronthus  stipu^ 
latus,  a  hardy  perennial  herb  of  the  famihr 
Rosacea,  two  to  four  feet  tall,  found  in  rich 
woods  from  New  York  to  Georgia  and  some- 
times planted  in  dirubberies  for  its  graceful 
fofiage  and  numerous  terminal  dusters  of 
white  or  rose-tinted  flowers.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  its  close  relative,  P.  trifoUatus, 
which  has  the  same  range  and  bears  a  rather 
close  resemblance  to  it.  Both  species  are  also 
called  Indian  phjrsic,  American  ipecac,  Indian 
hippo,  and  have  been  used  as  tonics  and 
emetics,  "ni^  are  ibc  only  qtecies  of  1ii«r 
genus. 

BOWMANVILLB,  Canada,  a  town  in 
Durham  Cx)unty,  Ontario,  on  north  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  42  miles  northeast  of  Toronto, 
on  the  Grand  Trunk,  Canadian  Pacific  and 
^nadhui  Northern  railways.  It  has  import- 
ant industries,  tire  and  rubber  works  employ- 
ing 700  hands,  piano  manufactoiy,  foundry, 
flour  and  barley  mills,  a  glove  factory  and 
canning  works.   Pop.  ^14. 

BOWNB.  bown,  Borden  Parker,  Ameri- 
can philosoimical  writer:  b.  Leonardville,  N. 
J.,  14  Jan.  1847:  d.  1910.  He  was  graduated 
at  New  York  University  in  1871  and  studied 
at  Halle  and  Gottingen.  He  was  rdiraous 
editor  of  the  New  York  Independent  1875-76^ 
beootning  professor  of  phtloso^y  at  Boston 
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University  in  1876.  He  wrote  *Philos<Mihy  of 
Herbert  Spencer*  (1874) ;  'MeUphysics* 
(1882) ;  'Pnndplcs  of  Ethics>  (1892) ;  <The 
Christian  Life*  (1878) ;  'The  Atonement* 
(1900);  <The  Immanence  of  God*  (1905); 
'Kant  and  Spencer,  a  Critical  Emoation* 
(1912). 

BOWRING,  Sm  John,  English  statesman 
and  linguist:  b.  Exeter,  17  Oct  1792;  <L  there, 
23  Nov.  1872.  While  still  very  ^oung  he  en- 
tered a  business  house  in  his  native  town  and 
in  1811  became  clerk  to  a  London  firm,  on 
whose  business  he  traveled  to  Spain.  Soon 
afterward  he  started  on  his  own  account  and 
made  many  journeys  to  the  Continent  Hav- 
ing extraordinary  lin^istic  ability  he  made 
use  of  his  residence  in  foreign  countries  to 
acquire  the  (Afferent  languages  and  his  first 
publications  consisted  of  translations,  especially 
of  the  popular  poetry  of  many  of  the  countries 
he  had  visited.  At  die  same  time  he  appeared 
as  a  supporter  of  the  Radical  politics  of  the 
time  and  of  the  views  of  Jeremy  Bentham, 
whose  works  he  edited,  and  acted  as  first  editor 
of  the  Westminister  Review  from  1824  till  1830. 
His  public  life  began  in  1828,  when  he  was  sent 
to  Holland  to  madce  a  report  on  the  puUic  ac- 
counts of  that  kingdom.  His  letters  from  ther^ 
which  appeared  m  The  Morning  Herald  and 
were  afterward  translated  into  Dutch,  procured 
for  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from 
the  University  of  Groningen.  He  afterward 
received  similar  commissions  to  France,  Swit- 
zerland, Italy,  Egy^t  Syria  and  Gennan^  and 
the  Blue-books  whicii  appeared  fn»n  his  pen 
on  these  separate  occasions  are  considerea  as 
models  of  their  kind.  He  was  member  of  Par- 
liament for  the  Kilmarnock  bur^s  from  1835 
to  1837  and  for  Bolton  from  1841  to  1849. 
In  the  year  last  mentioned  he  accepted  the 
lucrative  post  of  consul  at  Canton  and  his 
services  during  the  four  years  that  he  held  this 
post  were  so  appreciated  by  the  ministry  that 
in  1854,  the  year  after  his  return,  he  received 
the  honor  of  kni^thood  and  was  appointed 
governor  of  Hon^ong.  As  governor  of 
Hongkong  he  acted  with  the  same  energy  that 
he  had  manifested  when  consul  at  Canton ;  but 
Uie  step  which  he  took  in  ordering  Canton  to 
be  bombarded  to  punish  the  C^nese  for  an 
insult  offered  to  the  British  flag,  although  ap- 
proved by  Lord  Falmerston.  then  at.  the  head 
of  the  Rovemment,  led  to  his  recall  March 
1857.  Tbe  last  public  comnussion  he  received 
was  in  1860,  when  he  was  sent  to  Italy  to  report 
on  the  commercial  relations  with  the  new 
Idngdom.  He  published  'The  Kingdom  and 
Peoi>le  of  Siam*;  and  his  'Autobiographical 
Reminiscences*  appeared  in  1877.  He  will, 
perhaps,  be  longest  remembered  as  the  author 
of  the  familiar  hymn,  'Watchman,  Tell  Us  of 
the  Night.* 

BOWS  AND  ARROWS.  These  weapons 
were  used  for  distant  attack  and  for  huntmg. 
Bows  are  differentiated  into  two  classes:  Sim- 
ple and  composite,  according  to  whether  they 
are  composed  of  one  piece  or  made  up  of  sev- 
eral parts  or  pieces.  The  history  of  bows  and 
arrows  dates  back  to  prehistoric  times  and 
their  use  can  be  termed  universal.  In  modem 
nomenclature  bows  made  of  a  single  piece 
have  been  termed  •self-bows* ;  when  con- 
structed by  gluing  several  strips  together  diey 


are  kziown  as  *union*  bows.  True  African 
bows  are  of  the  simple  kind  as  are  also  those 
in  South  America.  The  composite  bow  belongs 
to  Europe,  Asia,  North  Africa,  North  America 
and  to  the  Arctic  dwellers. 

The  bow  of  ancient  Oeece  was  composed 
of  two  curved  ibex  horns  jointed  together  by 
a  straight  handle^ece.  The  Romans  did  not 
arm  their  soldiery  with  bows  but  they  employed 
the  notedly  expert  Cretan  archers  as  auxiliary 
troops.  Bows  were  used  by  the  ancient  As- 
syrians and  Chaldeans  and  Egypt  shows  her 
archers  in  Thebes  bas-relief.  The  Syrians^ 
Huns  and  Parthians  used  bows,  but  Franks, 
Germans,  GoAa  held  the  bow  and  arrow  in 
low  esteem  for  defense.  As  Mohammed  raised 
the  use  of  bows  and  arrows  to  a  religious  duty, 
it  became  the  favored  defensive  and  offensive 
weapon  of  the  Persians,  Turks  and  Arabs. 
See  Asms. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  Europeans,  in  general, 
used  the  bow  mostly  for  die  chase.  But  with 
the  Elfish  the  long-bow  has  ever  been  a 
favorite  weapon  of  Ac  soldiery.  The  En^sh 
ardiers  were  one  of  the  most  effective  forces, 
with  Ui^r  long-bows,  in  the  successful  cam- 
paign in  northern  France.  The  Emflish  long- 
bow was  formed  of  yew  and  was  five  feet  m 
length,  having  a  range  of  240  yards,  discharg- 
ing sharp,  barbed  arrows.  Twelve  shots  a 
mmute  was  the  usual  C3q>ert's  speed.  They 
used  "bracers*  on  the  forearm  to  protect  from 
injury  by  the  bow-string.  The  maker  of  ar- 
rows (arrowsmtth)  for  me  army  was  Imown  as 
a  fietcher,  from  which  trade  arose  the  family 
name. 

The  material  from  which  bows  were  made 
varied  with  regional  conditions.  In  the  far 
North  most  bows  are  of  birch  and  pine  com- 
bined. Turkish-Indian  bow  construction  was 
of  layers  of  wood,  horn  and  sinew  attached 
^rmly  together.  Some  bows  have  been  found 
made  entirely  of  whalebone. 

One  of  ue  constellations  is  known  as  Sa- 
gitta  (the  arrow).  The  zodiacal  sign  Sagit- 
tarius IS  an  archer.  In  ancient  mythology  the 
bow  b  Apollo's  and  Diana's  weapon.  \n  art 
Cupid  is  ever  armed  with  a  bow  and  quiver 
pf  arrows.  In  Christian  art  the  arrow  is  s^ym- 
bol  of  pestilence,  death  and  destruction;  it  is 
the  attribute  of  the  saints  Sebastian,  Ursula 
and  Christian.  In  ceramics  a  bow  is  one  of 
the  marks  of  the  Bow  porcetun  factory. 

Bibliograiihy.—  Butanda,  Edmund,  'Bogen 
und  Pfeil  bei  den  Voelkem  des  Altcrthums* 
(Vienna  1913) ;  Karutz,  R-,  'Die  afrikanischen 
Bogen,  Pfeife  und  Kocner  im  Lubecker- 
Museum*  (in  Lubeck-Mus.  Festschrif  t  1900) ; 
Luschan,  Felix  von,  'Ueber  den  antiken  Bo- 
nn* <in  FestMckrifi  fSr  Otto  Beniorf  1808) ; 
Mason,  Otb  Tuften,  <  North  American  Bows, 
Arrows  and  Quivers*  (in  Smithsonian  Inst 
Report,  1893  Washington,  D.  C.  1894) ;  Meyer, 
Hermann,  'Bows  and  Arrows  in  Central  Bra- 
zil* (in  Smithsonian  Inst  Report,  1896,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  1896);  Tregear,  Edward,  'The 
Polynesian  Bow*  (in  Smithsonian  Inst  Rnmrt, 
1892,  Washington.  D.  C,  1893). 

Clement  W.  (jOUMbe. 

BOWSER,  Edward  Albert,  American 
mathematician :  b.  Sackville,  New  Brunswick, 
18  June  1845;  d.  19ia  He  was  graduated  at 
Rutgers  College  in  1868  and  in  1871  was  a|H 
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pointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  cngineer- 
mg  there.  In  1875  he  became  director  of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  of 
New  Jersey.  He  published  'Analytical  Gcom- 
etTy>  (1^;  10th  ed.,  1888);  <Differential  and 
IntcRral  Calctilus'  (1880  ;  9th  ed.,  1887) ;  <Ana- 
lytical  Mechanics>  (1884);  'College  Algebra> 
(1888);  'Academic  Algebra*  (18ffi);  «P]ane 
and  Solid  Geometry*  (1890);  'Elements  of 
Trigonometry* ;  'Treatise  on  Trigonometry* 
(1892);  'Logarithmic  Tables*  (1895);  'Hydro- 
mechanics* (1885) ;  'Roofs  and  Bridges* 
(1898). 

B0WSB;R,  William  John,  British  Colum- 
bia sUtesman:  b.  Rexton,  N.  3  Dec.  1867. 
He  was  educated  at  Mount  Alison  Academy 
and  at  Dalhousle  University,  Halifax,  N.  S.; 
became  a  barrister  of  New  Brunswick  in  1890 ; 
removed  to  British  Columbia  and  qualified  in 
that  province  in  1891.  He  was  elected  as  a 
Conservative  for  Vancouver  to  the  provincial 
assembly  in  1904,  apstointed  attorney-general 
1907,  became  acting  minister  of  finance  1909- 
10  and  premier  in  1915,  holding  office  imttl 
the  defeat  of  his  ministry  in  the  elections  of 
1917.  He  was  succeeded  by  H.  C-  Brewster. 

BOX  {Buxus),  a.  genus  of  about  30  species 
of  evergreen  shrut»  or  small  trees  of  die  family 
Buxacete,  natives  of  northern  Africa,  southern 
Europe,  Central  America  and  similar  climates 
in  Asia.  The  species  have  small  opposite  leaves, 
inconspicuous  moncedous  flowers  in  terminal 
or  axillary  clusters,  and  nearly  globular  fruits 
containing  six  shining  black  seeds.  Several 
species  are  planted  for  ornament  as  edgings  of 
border^  as  hedges  and  as  incfividual  specimens, 
especially  for  trimming  into  fantastic  shapes, 
for  which  purpose  some  of  them  are  particu- 
larly adapted  since  they  stand  shearing  well. 
They  are  of  slow  growth  and  are  not  very 
hardy  where  the  winters  are  at  all  severe.  They 
are  propa^ted  by  cutting  B.  sempervirens, 
whicn  attuns  a  heie^t  ot  25  feet  or  more,  has 
developed  several  cultivated  varieties  of  wfaidi 
dwarf  box,  a  favorite  edging  plant,  is  probably 
the  best  known.  The  very  hard,  heavy^  light 
yellow  wood,  exported  largely  from  Spam  and 
Portugal,  is  highly  valued  for  turning,  carving 
and  engraving  and  for  making  musical  instru- 
ments such  as  flutes,  clarionets,  etc  The  brifjht 
yellow  wood  of  B.  balearica,  a  larger  species 
than  the  preceding,  native  of  Turkey  and  cer- 
tain islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  largely  ex- 
ported from  Constantinople  for  umtlar  pur- 
poses to  those  o£  the  first  mentioned,  but  is 
mferior.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  used  medic- 
inally. 

BOX  AND  COX.  a  farce  hv  John  M. 
Morton,  tiie  diief  characters  hwig  the  two  men 
from  whom  the  play  takes  its  name.  Box  and 
Cox  rent  from  a  certain  Mrs.  Bouncer  the  same 
room,  but  for  some  time  remain  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  as  one  works  by  day  and  the  other  by 
night.  A  holiday  discloses  the  situation,  which 
mutual  agreement  leaves  unaltered. 

BOX-CRAB,  a  large  thick-shelled  crab 
(Calappa  fiamma),  occurring  from  North  Car- 
olina southward,  and  not  uncommon  on  the 
Florida  reefs.  It  is  four  or  five  inches  across, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  with  lar^ 
broad,  6at  claws,  which  are  folded  doseb^  in 
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front  It  b  admirably  adapted  to  reust  the 
violence  of  the  surf. 

BOX-BLDSR,  or  ASH-LBAVED  UA- 
PLE,  trees  of  the  family  Aceraceet.  common 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. They  sometimes  attain  a  height  of  70 
feet,  bear  pendulous  corymbs  of  staminate  flow- 
ers and  drooping  racemes  of  pistillate  blossoms 
before  the  pinnate  leaves  appear.  The  wood  is 
inferior  for  any  purposes  except  for  making 
wood  palp,  bowls,  pails,  etc.  It  has  become 
very  popular  in  the  western  United  States  for 
windbr^ks.  fuel  and  shade,  for  which  its  rapid 
^wth  ana  hardiness  especially  adapted  it  It 
IS  excellent  also  to  protect  other  trees  until 
they  can  care  for  themselves. 

BOX  TURTLE,  or  TORTOISE.  In  the 
chelonians  of  the  genus  Cxstudo,  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  Emys,  the  plastron  or  lower  ^eld  is 
not  rigidly  attached  to  the  carapace  or  upper 
shieldTbut  is  jointed  to  it  by  an  elastic  cartil- 
age. Turthennore,  the  plastron  itself  is  made 
up  of  a  front  and  a  rear  part,  hinged  together 
with  cartilage.  ^  The  animal  is  consequently 
able  to  enclose  itself  in  a  sort  of  box,  and  is 
hence  known  as  a  box  turtle  or  tortoise.  In 
Qstudo  this  box  is  almost  perfectly^  sealed. 
Emys  contains  two  species,  both  semi-aquatic 
in  habits,  Blanding's  or  the  semi-box  turtle  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  Uiuted  States,  and 
the  European  pond  turtle  in  central  and  south- 
em  Europe,  the  northern  edge  of  Africa  and 
Asia  Minor.  Cistudo  is  found  in  the  central 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
exception  of  one  Mexican  species.  It  is  com- 
pletely terrestrial,  but  the  hind  feet,  which  pos- 
sess mree  or  four  claws,  show  traces  of  webs. 
There  is  a  superficial  resemblance  between  the 
box  turtles  and  the  species  of  Tesludo,  the  true 
tortcMses,  in  the  arched  shell,  tiie  stumpy  fore- 
legs and  the  slow  gait.  (See  Tuktlk.)  Con- 
sult Dttmars,  R.  L.,  'Reptiles  of  the  World> 
(New  York  1910). 

BOXBBRRY.   See  Gaultboua. 

BOXER,  The.   See  Eittekpusb,  The. 

BOXERS  (and  Boxer  Rebellion),  the 
name  given  to  the  members  of  a  powerful 
secret  society  in  China.  Its  avowed  object  is 
the  driving  out  from  China  of  all  Europeans 
or  other  foreigners.  The  (Chinese  name  f9r  the 
association  is  I-ho-ch'uan.  which  is  variously 
rendered  in  English.  Tne_  active  efforts  of 
American  and  European  missionaries  and  the 
constant  encroadiments  upon  Chinese  territory 
by  European  countries  appear  to  be  responsible 
in  preat  measure  for  the  establishment  of  the 
society.  The  events  which  precipitated  the  first 
demonstrations  of  the  Boxers  were  the  occupa- 
tion of  Kiao-Chau  by  Germany,  the  acquisition 
of  Port  Arthur  by  Russia,  the  taking  of  Wei- 
Hai-Wei  by  England  and  the  French  seizure 
of  Kwanp-Chau.  Thus  the  Boxer  movement 
presents  itself  largely  under  the  aspect  of  a 
patriotic  uprising  against  foreign  aggression^  a 
fact  which  goes  far  to  account  for  the  rapidmr 
and  thoroughness  of  its  ot>erations  in  l90p. 
Early  in  that  year  the  native  population  in 
Shantung  were  found  to  be  rallying  around  the 
standard  of  the  Boxers  and  adopting  its  motto, 
•Uphold  the  dynasty,  drive  out  the  foreigners.* 
llie  diplomatic  corps  at  Pelting  called  upon  the 
imperial  government  to  suppress  the  movement 
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Thb  the  oonrt  professed  its  rea<finess  to  do^ 
althou^  there  was  a  susptdon,  voiced  by  the 
British  Minister,  that  the  Empress  Dowager  had 
fallen  under  the  influence  of  a  native  party  led 
by  T'ung  Fuhsiai^  and  Yu-hsien,  and  was  tem- 
porizing with  the  Boxers.  In  May  1900  the 
Boxers  began  a  concerted  movement  upon  the 
Chinese  cwital,  which,  notwithstanding  the  prc^ 
tests  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  remained  un- 
chedced  by  Uie  militaiy  forces  of  the  empire. 
These  forces  bein^  Manchu  troops,  thdr  k^lty 
was  open  to  question  and  thdr  sympathies  were 
alleged  to  be  with  the  Eloxer  movement  This, 
at  any  rate,  was  the  only  explanation  offered  by 
the  Chinese  government  for  its  failure  to  cope 
with  the  upnsing.  The  situation  had  been  ren- 
dered additicHiaUy  threatening  by  the  action  of 
the  allies  in  opening  fire  u^n  the  fort&  at 
Taku.^  On  17  June  the  warships  of  the  powers 
were  in  force  at  that  port ;  when  fired  upon  by 
the  Chinese  they  opened  a  bombardment  The 
demonstration  before  Taku  had  been  depre- 
cated by  the  United  States  commander.  Ad- 
miral Kempff,  who  did  not  partidpate  in  the 
bombardment.  His  wamiiws  that  hostilities 
would  unite  Chinese  against  me  fore^ners  were 
justified  by  events. 

In  June  1900^  Peking  was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  siege  fay  the  Boxers.  The  position  of  the 
foreigners  in  the  capital  became  precarious. 
The  entire  diplomatic  corps  was  cut  off  from 
communication  with  the  outside  world.  In  the 
emergency  the  powers  hurried  military  and 
naval  forces  to  the  scene,  and  an  intemationsd 
rdief  column,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Smnour  of  die  BriUsh  navy,  moved  upon 
Pddng.  This  force  was,  however,  compdied 
to  retrea^  when  a  short  ^stance  bt^ond  Tien- 
Tsin,  with  a  loss  of  300  men.  The  position  of 
the  capital  now  became  desperate.  Cut  off  from 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
Peking  was  a  scene  of  turbulence  and  the  cen- 
tre of  wild  rumor.  It  was  reported  that  on 
7  July  the  entire  dqtlomatic  corps  had  fallen  a 
pr^  to  Boxer  fuiy.  This  rumor  was  later 
discredited,  the  aspect  of  affairs  having  been 
rendered  incomprehensible  by  the  receipt  of  a 
despatch  purporting  to  emanate  from  United 
States  Mmister  Conger^  and  bearing  date  18 
July.  According  to  this  despatch  uie  diplo- 
matic corps  had  taken  refuge  in  the  British 
embassy,  where  they  remained  in  a  state  .  of 
siege  \^  the  Boxers,  anticipating  massacre  un- 
less speedily  relieved.  Meanwhile  die  allies  had 
concentrated  thdr  forces  upon  Tien-Tsin,  cap- 
turing the  place  in  the  middle  of  July,  but  suf- 
fering severe  loss.  The  9th  Regiment,  United 
States  army,  had  many  casualties,  including  the 
loss  of  its  colonel  and  other  officers.  The 
movement  had  spread  in  all  directions  among 
the  Chinese,  who  on  16  July  invaded  Siberia. 
Russia  at  once  proclaimed  a  state  of  ueg^e  in 
its  Asiatic  dominions.  The  powers  did  not,  as 
yet,  give  formal  recognition  to  a  state  of  war, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States,  which  took  the  ground  that  the 
Chinese  government  had  been  overpowered  by 
an  insurrectionary  movement.  On  20  July  the 
powers  made  a  cate^rical  demand  to  be  placed 
in  communication  with  their  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives, liie  authorities  at  Peking  professed 
thdr  readiness  to  comply  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  The  international  situation  was  more 
clearly  defined  on  23  July  by  the  appeal  of 
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China  to  ttie  United  State*  for  the  good  offices 
of  the  latter  in  dealing  with  the  powers.  See 

China. 

BOXING,  as  now  practised  and  popularly 
defined,  is  a  contest  of  skill,  endurance  and 
pluck  between  two  contestants  strildng  at  each 
other  with  the  dosed  hand,  or  fist,  covered  with 
a  soft  leather  glove  stuffed  with  horsehair. 
Contests  of  this  nature  in  various  forms  are 
probably  coeval  with  man.  The  sport  was 
much  in  vogue  among  the  Gri^  and  R<Miua 
athletesj  but  in  yhiM  of  the  modem  teaden^ 
to  deprive  it  of  its  more  Imital  duractertstics, 
as  by  the  use  of  gloves,  the  andents  made  the 
punishment  as  severe  as  possible  by  arming  the 
fists  of  the  combatants  with  strips  of  rawhide 
(the  cesius),  which  were  often  knotted  and 
loaded  with  lead  or  iron.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  century  rules  were  formnlated  to  gov- 
ern such  contests  in  Ejig^and  and  from  that 
time  onward  the  practice  of  fighting  with  the 
fists  for  prizes  or  for  chamiuonships  has  been 
reduced  well-nigh  to  a  "sdence."  Methods  of 
striking^  ring  tactics,  etc,  have  developed  until 
-mere  brute  force  has  had  to  give  way  before 
intelligence;  in  other  words,  me  head  has  de-- 
feated  the  hands. 

In  1719  one  Figg,  an  English  pugilist,  who 
attained  such  celebrity  as  to  have  his  portrait 
painted  by  Hogarth,  brought  about  some  sys- 
tem in  the  conduct  of  the  prize-ring.  His  work 
was  continued  by  Bronghton,  himself  for  many 
years  champion  of  Eii^and  and  a  great  np- 
bolder  of  the  sport.  Regular  contests  were 
hdd,  with  prizes  of  money  and  an  emblem,  of 
championship,  usually  a  belt,  which  was  held 
on  mt  condition  of  meeting  all  comers,  on  pen- 
alty of  surrendering  it  if  declinit^  the  trial  or 
beaten  by  the  adversary.  The  use  of  a  belt  as 
such  emblem  is  of  very  andent  origin,  dating 
back  at  least  to  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy. 
Homer,  in  describing  the  games  at  the  funeral 
of  Patroclus,  mentions  a  belt  in  this  connec- 
tion.  There  is  an  unbroken  record  of  cham- 
pionships from  the  time  of  Fwg  down.  But 
since  I860,  when  the  British  dtampion,  Tom 
Sayers,  fou^t  the  American  John  C.  Heenan, 
fighting  with  bare  knucldes,  which  had  hitherto 
been  trie  custom,  was  suppressed,  and  in  its 
place  the  use  of  gloves  was  adopted,  llie  laws 
were,  however,  frequently  evaded  by  ^  use  of 
skin-ti^t  gloves.  At  me  present  tune  gloves 
wdghing  four  ounces  are  used  for  chaa^on- 
ship  matches. 

With  the  use  of  gloves  came  also  the  adop- 
tion of  new  rules,  named,  from  their  fram- 
er's  title,  the  Martiuis  of  Queensbuiy's  rules. 
Under  these  wrestling  and  hugging  (which  had 
previously  been  permitted)  were  prtmibited ;  the 
time  of  each  round  was  limited  to  three  min- 
ute^ with  intervals  of  one  minute  between 
each  round;  and  the  former  space  of  30  seconds 
irithin  which  a  man  knocked  off  his  feet  mig^t 
recover  himself  and  be  brou^t  back  to  the 
fighting  line  was  reduced  to  10  seconds. 

Under  the  new  conditions  boiEing  fms  taken 
a  leading  rank  as  a  sport  and  exercise.  In  the 
former  aspect  le^slation  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  restrict  its  tendencjr  to  degenerate  into 
brutality  and  to  lend. its  aid  to  gambling  and 
other  vices.  As  an  cxerdse,  however,,  it  polds 
a  high  .place.  It  U  considered  the  best  system 
of  gymnastics  lor  bringing  all  the  linytS^ijQdc 
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perfect  command ;  rendering  every  ^rt  of  the 
body  pliant,  flexible  and  firni;  acquiring  a  per- 
fect power  of  keeping  the  true  centre  of  grav- 
is in  every  position,  and  of  extending  the  body 
and  limbs  to  the  extreme  length  and  recover- 
ing again  without  pause  or  difficulty;  and  de- 
veloping the  power  of  breathing  and  the  *stay- 
ing*  qualities.  The  practice  of  boxing  also 
gives  to  those  proficient  in  it  a  remarkable 
power  of  calmly  looking  danger  in  the  eye,  and 
preserving  both  the  temper  and  the  courage 
under  trying  circumstances  unruffled.  It  is 
alleged  1^  the  defenders  of  Ais  sport  that  it 
encourages  individual  and  therefore  national 
courage;  that  it  leads  to  a  general  sense  and 
sentiment  of  fair  pl»r  and  honor,  and  tibat  it 
discourages  and  renders  infamous  the  use  of 
^e  knife  and  other  deadly  weapons. 

Amateur  boxers  are  divided  into  seven 
classes  considered  according  to  weight  — 105 
pounds,  US,  125,  135,  145  and  158  pounds,  all 
over  the  latter  weight  being  classed  as  *heavy* 
WR^ts.  Among  the  lifter  weights  the  classes 
are  sometimes  termed  'bantam*  Mrei^ta, 
■feather,*  *!ight»  and  *middle*  wei^ts.  The 
term  *catch  weights*  implies  no  restriction  as- 
■to  weight. 

The  laws  govemit^  the  practice  of  the  sport 
vary  in  different  States  of  the  Union  and  in 
Grtzt  Britain  and  cannot  be  accorded  space 
here.  For  Ac  rules  and  history  of  boxing  con- 
sult Doran,  B.  J.,  (Science  of  Self-Defense* 
(Toronto  1893) ;  Earl.  'Handbook  of  Boxing* 
(1893);  Egan,  P.,  (Boxiana,  or  Sketches  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  Fugillsm>  (4  vols.,  Lon- 
don 1818-24)  ;  Lynch,  *The  Complete  Amateur 
Boxer*  (London  1913)  :  Mitchell,  C,  *Boxing> 
(Badminton  Library  1889);  Spalding's  Athlefic 
Library,  *Boxing>  (New  York,  published  an- 
nually). 

BOXING  THE  COMPASS,  the  recital  of 
all  the  points  of  the  compass  in  their  proper 
order,  and  is  among  the  lessons  which  a  young 
sailor  has  to  leam. 

BOXING-DAY,  in  England,  the  day  after 
Christmas,  so  called  from  the  practice  of  giv- 
ing Christmas-boxes  or  presents  on  that  -fray. 
It  was  made  a  bsuik  hoUday  by  the  act  of  1871. 
Hie  practice  has  of  recent  years  been  cent- 
ered a  musancc  and  in  1836  was  actually  legts- 
btcd  Bginu^  so  far  as  government  employees 
were  concerned.  Consult  Brand,  ^Popinlar 
Antiqiaties*  (ed.  by  Ellis,  3  vols.,  London 
1843). 

BOXTHORN.   See  Ltceuu. 

BOY  BISHOP,  a  boy  chosen  on  S«nt 
Nicholas*  D^,  6  December,  by  the  votes  of  his 
fellow-choristers,  to  act  the  part  of  bishop, 
retaining  office  until  Saint  Innocent's  Day,  28 
December.  This  custom  of  the  mediaeval 
(Hiurch,  as  practised  in  England,  extended  to 
the  schools  of  Winchester  and  Eton.  Dressed 
in'  the  episcopal  vestments,  with  mitre,  crozier 
and  ring,  the  youthful  bishop  went  about  at- 
tended by  a  dean  and  prebendaries  and  fol- 
lowed by  children ;  went  through  the  forms  of 
blessing  and  of  preaching,  more  to  the  enter- 
tainment than  eolBcation  of  bis  bearers.  Boy 
bishops  dying  during  Aeir  incumbency  were 
buried  in  their  episcopal  attire.  The  custom 
of  electitur  a  boy  Ushop  came  to  an  end  in 
Enj^and  auring  Uw  reipi  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


Consult  Walcott,  <Sacred  Archeology*  (Lon- 
don 1868). 

BOY  SCOUTS.  These  are  organizations 
of  boys  and  youths  between  the  ages  of  12  and 
18  years  and  upwards,  which  aim  to  develop 
diaracter,  to  aid  in  furnishing  equitonent  for 
a  career  and  to  train  in  service  for  others, 
ph^ical  health  and  efficient  citizenship,  by 
ublizing  the  natural  activities  and  interests  of 
the  adolescent  period 

The  development  of  the  boy  scout  move- 
ment in  England  is  due  to  Lieut-(^. 
Sir  Robert  S.  S.  Baden-Powell  (q.v.),  who, 
during  the  sieee  of  Mafeking  (189^,  had  seen 
the  boys,  under  Lord  Edward  (ial's  com- 
mand, organized  and  drilled  into  an  efficient 
messeiq^  service.  When  Baden-Powell  re- 
turned to  England,  in  1902,  die  idea  was  fos- 
tered and  received  ^pular  support  and  a  gen- 
eral plan  of  oiganization  was  adopted  The 
first  Doy  sco^its  organization  was  formed  in 
1908  and  a  royal  charter  of  incorporation  was 
punted  In  1910,  the  organization  bdng  recog- 
nized as  a  *non-military,  public  service  body.* 

In  the  United  States,  Daniel  Carter  Beard, 
with  his  'Sons  of  E>aniel  Boone,*  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton,  wttfi  the  "Woodcraft  In- 
dians* (1902),  and  others  had  much  to  do  with 
the  early  success  of  the  movement  their  ideas, 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  Sir  Bfobert,  form- 
ing the  basis  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
This  organization  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  8  Feb.  1910. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  non-military 
and  inter-denominational  in  character,  the 
movement  being  supported  by  Catholics, 
Protestants  and  Jews  alike.  Of  late  it  has 
also  been  given  consideration  as  an  educational 
adjunct  by  well-known  educators,  some  schools 
adopting  the  scout  program  in  part  or  as  a 
whole,  while  a  number  of  universities  and  col- 
leges conduct  special  courses  for  scoutmasters 
and  scout  officials. 

The  administration  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  is  in  the  hands  of  a  National  Council, 
working  throuf^  an  executive  board  The 
CouadT  includes  many  men  of  national  promi- 
nence and  has  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  honorary  president  and  the  ex-Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  as  honorary  vice- 
presidents.  The  national  headquarters  is  at 
200  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  dty,  where  arc 
issued  the  official  publications.  Boys'  Life,  the 
Boy  Scouts*  magazine,  issued  monthly,  and 
Scouting,  a  soni-monuily  bulletin  for  scout 
officials. 

Local  councils  are  orgjanized  to  supervise 
and  extend  die  movement  in  communities  upon 
application  by  r^esentative  citizens  to  national 
headquarters.  Each  local  coundl  works 
through  an  executive  committee  and  a  com- 
missioner, with  a  paid  executive  employed 
when  development  makes  it  necessary  for  one 
man  to  give  his  entire  time. 

The  scouts  themselves  are  organized  into 
patrols  of  ei^t  boys,  three  or  four  patrols 
forming  a  troop  under  a  scoutmaster.  Each 
troop  has  also  a  committee  of  three  or  more 
men,  representing  the  school,  church,  settle- 
ment house,  playground  or  other  institution 
with  which  it  is  connected.  7*his  committee 
recommends  the  selection  of  the  scoutmaster 
to  the  local  council,  or  to  th^natfoaal  bead- 
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quartCTB  direct  when  tbere  is  no  local  council, 
and  co-operates  with  htm.  Any  boy  of  12  or 
older  may  become  a  scout  upoo  {nmlling  cer- 
tain conditions.  These  include  taking  the 
scout  oath,  which  reads  as  follows:  "On  my 
honor  I  will  do  my  best— (1)  To  do  my  duty 
to  God  and  my  country,  and  to  obey  the  scout 
laws;  (2)  To  help  other  ^ple  at  all  times; 
(3)  To  keep  myself  phsrstcaUy  strong,  men- 
tally awake  and  morally  straight^*  He  also 
snbscribes  to  the  12  points  of  the  Scout  Law. 
A  Scout  is  tnistwortb/,  loyal,  hdpful,  ihendly, 
courteous,  kind.  obecUcnt,  cheerful,  thrifty, 
brave,  clean  ana  reverent  The  motto  of  tho 
oigamzation  is  *Be  pr^red,*  and  tlie  yrin* 
ci:^e,  *Do  a  good  turn  daily,*  is  kept  coa- 
stantiy  before  the  boys. 

Sa>uts  are  divided  into  three  classes  — 
tenderfoot,  second  class  and  first  class  scouts. 
Promotion  in  these  classes  is  conditioned  on 
passing  certain  requirements,  after  which .  tiie 
goal  is  the  attainment  of  merit  ba<^ges  given 
for  special  proficient^  in  such  subjects  as  first 
aid.  life-saving,  dvics,  traddng,  tigoaling, 
cyding,  nature  stuc^,  seamanship^  campcrait 
woodttaf^  the  handicraft,  etc  In  all  57  merit 
badges  are  provided.  When  a  first  class  scout 
earns  merit  badges  for  first  ud,  plrysical  de- 
velopment  or  atfiletics.  personal  health,  public 
health  and  life-sawig  or  pioneering,  he  be- 
comes a  life  scout.  When  a  first  class  scout 
qualifies  for  10  merit  badges,  including  the 
nve  badges  of  the  life  scout,  he  becomes  a  sUr 
scout:  auid  when  a  first  class  scout  has  quali*- 
fied  for  21  merit  badges,  including  first  aid, 
life^savii^,  personal  health,  public  health, 
CM^ng,  camping,  bird  study,  path-finding, 
pionecrine^  athletics  or  civic&  physical  devd- 
opment  and  any  10  others,  he  becomes  an  ea^ 
scout.  Special  honor  medals  in  bronxe*  sUver 
and  gold  are  given  for  lifesaving. 

A  book  department  is  muntained  by  the 
national  oisaniz^on  whkli,  with  the  assist 
ance  of  a  library  commission  composed  of  ex- 
pert book  men,  makes  available  reliable  advice 
as  xo  worth-while  books  for  boys  and,  under 
the  leadership  of  this  department,  arranges 
with  publishers  for  reprint  editions  of  the  best 
books  for  boys  at  low  prices.  The  results  of 
this  department  in  the  shape  of  definite  lists 
careful^  subdivided  are  made  available  with- 
out any  charge  to  librarians,  local  councils, 
troops  and  parents  of  boys  throughout  the 
country.  Many  hundreds  of  parents  are  al- 
ready Deing  given  special  advice  as  to  courses 
of  reading  for  their  boys. 

In  1914.  in  Great  Britain  and  the  British 
colotiies,  tnere  were  over  200,000  scouts  and 
scoutmasters:  and  in  the  United  States  there 
were,  on  15  ilay  191^  17^000  scouts  registered 
with  the  national  headquarters  and  in  good 
standing,  together  with  8,323  scoutmasters  and 
about  34,000  other  scout  officials,  all  in  good 
standing,  making  a  total  of  about  215,000  scouts 
and  scout  officials.  Scouting  is  established  in 
nearly  every  country  of  continental  Europe, 
with  a  total  membership  ntunbering  more  than 
1,000,000. 

BOVACA,  bff-ya-ka',  Colombia^  a  depart- 
ment of  that  republic  containing  17,654  square 
miles,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Santander  and 
Venezuela  on  the  south  by  Meta  and  on  the 
west  fay  Cnndinamarca  and  Antioquia.    It  lies 


chiefly  on  the  hi^  plateau  of  the  eastern  Cor- 
dillera, with  a  lutrrow  proloogaticm  on  the 
plains  between  Venezuela  and  Meta.  The  cap^ 
ital  is  Tunja,  of  8,500  inhabitants.  The  land 
is  extensive  m  prairies,  covered  with  marshes 
and  forests,  with  scattered  putures  and  cul- 
tivated ground,  watered  by  tributaries  of  the 
Orinoco  and  the  Meta.  The  lowlands  are  fer- 
tile and  among  die  mountains  various  minerals 
are  found  and  die  emerald  mines  of  Murzo 
have  long  been  famous.  The  people  have  rude 
manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  straw,  etc.,  but 
cattle  raising  is  the  chief  occupation.  The  in- 
habitants, chiefly  Indians  and  Mestizos,  occupy 
only  a  small  part  of  die  state  and  numb» 
about  586^50a 

.BOYACA,  town  of  Colombia,  South 
America,  25  mUes  soudi  of  Tunja,  in  the  state 
of  Boyac^  and  about  60  miles  northeast  of 
Bogota.  It  is  inhabited  mostly  by  Indians, 
contains  extensive  lime-kilns  and  was  the 
scene  of  a  battle.  7  Aug.  1819.  between  the 
Spaniards  and  General  Bolivar,  which  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  the  former  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Colombian  independence.  A  college 
was  established  here  in  1821.  '  Pop.  7,000. 

BOYAR,  or  BOIAR,  among  die  SUvic 
nations,  a  free  lan<k>wttcr  independent  of  any 
sovereign.  It  is  syiwMiymous  with  cech,  lech  or 
bajarin,  used  by  several  Slavic  tribes,  such  as 
the  Bohemians  and  Poles.  The  word  Boyar  was 
at  first  especially  used  by  the  Bulgarians,  Serbs 
and_  Russians  and  then  was  adopted  by  the  Mol- 
davians and  Wallachians.  It  represented  the 
highest  social  condition,  corresponding  in  cer- 
tain respects  to  that  of  an  English  peer.  In 
ancient  Russia,  the  boyars  were  the  next  after 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  or  knasi<t,  who  were 
all  originally  petty  sovereigns.  The  boyars 
formed  a  kind  of  supreme  political  body  in  the 
state  and  acted  as  the  council  (duma)  of  the 
grand  dtikes.  All  the  higher  offices,  dvil  and 
military,  including  the  lieutenancies  in  the 
provinces,  were  held  by  them.  While  Russia 
was  still  divided  into  several  petty  sovereign- 
ties, the  bcwars  enjoyed  the  right  of  dioonng 
for  themsMves  and  for  their  dependents  the 
prince  whom  they  wished  to  serve  and  to  leave 
the  service  at  their  pleasure,  without  any  pre- 
vious notification.  When  the  grand  duSxs  of 
Vladimir  and  of  Moscow  stripped  these  petty 
princes  of  their  sovereign  rights  and  trans- 
formed them  from  vassals  into  subjects,  the 
dignity  of  boyars  was  granted  to  their  families. 
The  bojnrs  lud  their  own  military  retinue  and 
didr  dtents:  and  their  influence  on  the  masses 
of  the  ptofte  often  equaled  that  of  the  grand 
dukesi  The  sovereign  ukases  always  contained 
the  sacramental  words,  ^ordered  by  the  Grand 
Duke  (subsequendy  it  was  'by  the  Tsar*), 
and  approved  by  the  bcnrars.^  Precedence 
among  the  boyars  was  reckoned  according  to 
the-  date  of  the  tide,  which  was  hereditary,  and 
the  observance  of  it  was  carried  so  far  that 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  any  boyar  of 
an  older  creation  refused  to  serve  under  a 
younger  one.  This  struggle  for  rank  was 
ended  by  the  Tsar,  Alexis  Michailovitch 
Romanoff,  who  destroyed  the  official  records 
and  diplomas  of  the  boyars,  but  they  retained 
their  place  among  the  nobility.  Peter  the 
Great  wholly  aboliuied  their  power  and  official 
privileges  and  the  name  now  remains  only  as 
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a  historical  distinction  and  a  recollection  of 
the  past,  in  families  which  once  possessed  the 
dignity.  In  Rumania  boyars  still  exist,  though 
the  title  has  only  the  significance  of  die  Ei^uh 
■squire,*  or  owner  of  an  estate. 

BOYCE,  James  Petigru,  American  clergy- 
man; b.  Charleston.  S.  C,  11  Jan.  1827;  d.  Peau, 
France,  28  Dec.  1888.  He  was  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1847  and  studied  theology 
at  Princeton  from  1849  till  April  1851.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  in  December  of  the 
latter  year  and  settled  at  Columbia,  S.  C  In 
1855  he  became  professor  of  theology  in  Far- 
man  University.  He  was  elected  orofessor  in 
the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at 
Greenville,  S.  C,  Februanr  1858,  and  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  the  office  in  October  1859. 
The  operations  of  the  seminary  having  been 
practically  suspended  during  the  Civil  War,  he 
entered  the  confederate  army  as  a  chaplain  and 
served  in  that  capacity  for  six  months.  He 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  1862  and  re-elected  in  1864.  In  1863  he 
devised  a  plan  for  extinguishing  the  Confeder- 
ate debt  and  was  appointed  a  special  commis- 
sioner to  secure  its  adoption.  After  the  war 
he  gave  his  attention  to  the  resuscitating  and 
re^tabfishing  the  Southern  Baptist  Hieological 
Seminaiy  in  Kentucky,  and  in  1874,  secured 
pledges  to  the  amount  of  $90,000  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  seminary.  For  several  stxxessive 
years  he  was  president  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention.  He  contributed  frequently  to  cur- 
rent literature  and  published  several  volumes 
of  sermons  and  addresses.  He  received  the 
degrees  of  S.T.D  and  LL.D.  from  Columbian 
and  Union  (Tenn.)  Universities,  respectively. 

BOYCOTT.  What  is  popularly  known  as 
the  boycott  is  a  form  of  coercion  by  which  a 
combination  of  many  persons  seek  to  work 
their  will  upon  a  single  person,  or  upon  a  few 
persons,  by  compelling  others  to  abstain  from 
social  or  beneficial  business  intercourse  with 
such  person  or  fwrsons.  Carried  to  the  extetrt 
sometmies  practised  in  aid  of  a  strike  it  is  a 
cruel  weasKin  of  aggression  and  its  use  immoral 
and  anti-social^  and  the  concerted  attemirt  to 
accomplish  it  is  a  conspiracy  at  common  law 
and  merits  and  should  receive  the  ponishment 
due  to  such  a  crime.  It  is  attempted  to  defend 
the  boycott  by  calling  the  contest  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  a  war  between  capital  and 
labor  and  pursuing  the  analogies  of  the  word 
to  jtisttfy  thereby  the  cruel^  aod  illegality  of 
conduct  on  the  part  of  nose  conducting  a 
strike.  The  analogy  is  not  apt  and  the  argu- 
ment founded  upon  it  is  fallacious.  There  is 
only  one  war-making  power  recognized  by  our 
institutions  and  that  is  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  States  in  subordination 
thereto^  when  repelling  invasion  or  suppressing 
domestic  violence.  War  between  citizens  is  not 
to  be  tolerated  and  cannot  m  the  pnmer  sense 
exist.  If  attempted  it  is  unlawful  and  is  to  be 
put  down  by  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State 
and  nation. 

The  practices  cnnmon  in  a  boycott  would 
be  outside  the  pale  of  civilized  war.  In  civ- 
ilized warfare,  women  and  children  and  the 
defenseless  are  safe  from  attack  and  a  code  of 
honor  controls  the  parties  to  such  warfare  which 
cries  out  against  the  boircott.  Cruel  and  cow- 
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ardly  are  tarns  not  too  severe  by  which  to 
characterize  it. 

The  name  was  first  given  to  an  oi^ganized 
system  of  social  and  commercial  exclusion  em- 
ployed in  Ireland  in  connection  with  the  Land 
League  and  the  land  agitation  of  1880  and  sub- 
sequently. It  took  its  name  from  Capt.  James 
Boycott,  a  Mayo  landlord,  one  of  its  earliest 
victims,  who  as  agent  for  Lord  Erne  evicted 
many  tenants.  A  landlord,  manufacturer  or 
other  person  subjected  to  bo^otting  faces  a 
combination  to  prevent  his  buying  from  or  sell- 
ing to  anyone  employing  labor,  etc.,  and  those 
refusing  to  join  in  a  bmrcott  are  often  threat- 
ened with  sunilar  interference^  loss  or  injury. 
Boycotts  have  been  frequently  emplcqred  in  the 
United  States  as  a  means  of  coercion  in  labor 
difficulties.  The  attitude  of  courts  is  not  alto- 
ther  uniform  in  re^rd  to  such  combinations, 
boycott  accompanied  by  violence  is  a  crim- 
inal offense  and  such  conspiracy  is  sometimes 
declared  unlawful  even  when  not  marked  fay 
threats  and  violence. 

Eng^sh  courts  recognize  the  legality  of  die 
boycott,  no  matter  how  much  injury  it  may  in- 
flict  on  its  victims,  and  punish  onljr  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation  that  may  be  incidental 
to  the  boycott  In  the  United  States,  however, 
the  courts  usually  take  a  strotnr  attitude  against 
boycotting  and  in  Alabama,  Colorado,  IlUnoi^ 
Indiana  and  Texas  it  is  especially  prohibited 
by  l^slation,  regardless  of  what  its  object 
may  be  or  whether  it  is  accompanied  hy  vio- 
lence. Many  cases  have  been  brought  before 
die  United  States  Supreme  Court  under  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  notabhr  the  Danbiuy 
Hatters'  and  the  Bucks  Stove  Company  cases. 
In  both  cases  the  court  decided  that  boycotts 
were  «in  restraint  of  trade,"  therefore  illegal. 

Bibliography.— Smith,  Jeremiah,  ^Crucial 
Issues  in  Labor  Litigations'  in  the  Harvard 
Law  Review  (Vol.  XX,  pp.  253,  345,  429, 
19(^)  ;  Laidler,  H.  W.,  'Boycotts  and  the  Labor 
Strugg!e>  (1913). 

BOYD,  Andrew  Keimedjr  HatchiBon, 
Scottish  clergyman  and  author:  b.  Auchinleck, 
Ayrshire,  3  Nov.  1825;  d.  London.  2  Nov.  1899. 
He  was  educated  at  Kin^^s  College,  London, 
and  Glas^w  University;  was  ordained  in  1851, 
and  was  incumbent  successive!;^  of  the  parishes 
of  Newton-on-Ayr,  Kirkpatnck-Irongray,  in 
Calloway,  Saint  Bernard's,  Edinburgh,  and  at 
the  university  city  of  Saint  Andrews.  He  early 
became  known  as  a  contributor  to  Frasers 
Magamne,  under  the^  signature  *A.  K.  H.  B.* 
Many  of  these  contributions  were  reprinted  in 
book  fom  imder  the  title  ^Recreations  of  a 
Country  Parson,*  of  which  three  series  ap- 
[>eared.  In  1890  he  was  moderator  of  the  Ctcu- 
cral  Assembly  of  the  CThurch  of  Scotland.  He 
also  published  *Gravcr  Thoughts  of  a  Country 
Parson,'  ^Counsel  and  Comfort  Spoken  from 
a  City  Pulpit,*  'Present-Day  Thoughts/"  *Me- 
morials  of  Saint  Andrew's  Sundays,*  *Toward 
the  Sunset,*  *What  Set  Him  Right,*  *The 
Best  Last  *  *Twentv-Five  Years  ot  Saint  An- 
drews,* 'Saint  Andrew's  and  Elsewhere.*  etc 

BOYD,  Sir  John  Alexander,  Canadian 

judge :  b.  Toronto,  23  April  1837.  Educated  at 
Upper  Canada  College  and  Toronto  Univer- 
sity, where  he  was  graduated  in  1860.  He  be- 
came Chancellor  of  Ontario  1881,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  for  Oobrio 
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1887.  He  ia  the  author  of  a  'Summarv  of 
Canadian  History,'  and  was  created  K.CM.G. 
in  1901. 

BOYD,  John  Parker,  American  soldier: 
b.  Newburyport.  Mass.,  21  Dec  1764;  d.  Bo»' 
ton,  4  Oct.  1830.   His  father  came  from  .Scot- 
land and  his  mother  was  a  descendant  of  Tiis- 
tam  Coffin,  the  first  of  that  family  who  emi- 
grated to  America.    He  entered  the  army  in 
1786  as  ensign  in  the  2d  regiment,  but  i>eace 
service  did  not  suit  his  adventurous  spirit  and 
in  1789  he  went  to  India.    Under  Nuam  All 
Khan  he  was  given  an  important  command  in 
Uadras  and  at  one  time  had  an  army  of*  10,000 
men  at  his  disposal.    He  remained  in  India 
several  years,  in  a  sort  of  guerilla  service,  and 
obtaining  much  favor.  Returning  home  in  1808. 
he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  4th  regiment, 
United  States  army.   He  took  part  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Tippecanoe,  November  1811;  was  made 
brigadier-general,  26  August,  and  held  that 
rank  throughout  the  War  of  1812.   He  was  at 
the  capture  of  Fort  George  and  in  the  battle 
of  Chiysler's  Field,  Canada. ,  In  1816  he  went 
to  England  to  secure  indemnity  for  the  loss  of 
a  valuable  cargo  of  saltpetre  captured  by  an 
English  cruiser,  but  procured  only  a  single  in- 
stalment of  $30,000.     President  Jackson  ap- 
pointed him  naval  ofHcer  at  Boston  in  1830,  but 
nis  services  were  almost  immediately  cut  short 
by  his  death.  He  puUished  a  pamphlet,  <  Docu- 
ments and  Facts  ReUtive  to  Mifitaiy  Events 
During  the  Late  War>  (1816). 

BOYD,  Unn,  American  statesman:  b. 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  28  Nov.  1800;  d.  Paducah, 
Ky.,  16  Dec.  1859.    While  he  was  a  boy  his 

Earents  removed  to  Trigg  County,  Ky.,  where 
e  was  brought  up  to  work  on  the  farm  and 
could  only  attend  school  in  winter.  At  26  years 
of  age  he  had  a  farm  of  his  own  in  Calloway 
County,  and,  notwithstanding  his  slender  edu- 
cation, was  elected  to  represent  that  county  in 
the  legislature  for  successive  terms  from  1827 
to  1830.  Returning  to  Trt^  County,  he  was 
a«!ain  sent  to  die  legislature  in  1831-32.  He 
was  a  Democrat  in  politics  and,  after  a  defeat 
by  a  Whig  candidate  in  1833,  was  elected  to 
Congress  m  1835.  He  was  defeated  for  die 
25th  Congress  but  elected  for  the  26th,  and' 
from  1839  till  1855  regularly  re-elected  to  the 
national  House  of  Representatives.  His  native 
abilities  sopn  made  him  prominent  in  the  House 
and  he  became  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Territories,  and  on  31  Dec.  1851  was  chosen 
speaker,  which  office  he  held  until  1855.  He 
was  lieutenant-governor  of  Kentucky  for  a 
year  before  withdrawing  from  political  life, 
and  when  he  finally  retired  it  was  with  a  high 
reputation  for  faithfulness  in  every  public  trust. 

BOYD,  Thomas  Dockett,  American  edu- 
cator: h.  Wytheville,  Va.,  20  Jan.  1854.  He 
was  graduated  at  Louisiana  State  University 
in  187^  and  held  important  posts  in  the  faculty 
of  that  institution  1873-88.  He  was  president 
of  <he  Louisiana  State  Normal  School  1888-96. 
Since  1896  he  has  been  president  of  the  Louisi- 
ana State  University.  He  has  been  an  active 
member  of  various  State  and  national  educa- 
tional associations. 

BOYD,  Zacharv,  Scottish  divine:  b.  Ayr- 
shire, about  1586;  a.  about  1653.  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  educatiim  at  Kilmarnock 
Sdiool  and  took  the  academical  course  in  the 


University  of  Glasgow.  About  1607  he  went 
abroad  and  studied  at  the  College  of  Saumur, 
France.  He  was  appointed  a  regent  in ,  this 
university  in  1611  and  is  said  to  have  been  of- 
fered the  principalship,  which  he  declined.  He 
spent  14  years  in  France,  during  four  of  which 
he  was  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  In  conse- 
<|uence  of  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  he 
was  obliged  to  return  home  in  1621.  There  he 
lived  successively  under  the  protection  of  Sir 
William  Scott  of  Elie  and  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton  at  Kinneil,  it  being^  then  the  fashion 
for  a  pious  person  oi  quality  in  Scotland  to  re- 
tain one  clergyman  at  feast  as  a  tnember  of  his 
household.  In  1623  he  was  appointed  minister 
of  the  large  district  in  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow, 
styled  the  Barony  parish,  for  which  the  crypts 
beneath  the  cathedral  church  then  served  as  a 
place  of  worship.  In  this  charge  he  continued 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  filled  the  office  of 
rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  1634-35 
and  1645.  In  1629  he  published  nis  principal 
prose  woric,  *The  Last  Battell  of  the  Soule  in 
Deatli;  whereby  are  shown  the  Diverse  Skir- 
mishes that  are  between  the  Soule  of  Man  on 
his  Deathbed  and  the  Enemies  of  our  Salva- 
tion carefully  digested  for  the  Comfort  of  tiie 
Sicke.'  This  was  reprinted  at  Glasgow  in  1831, 
with  a  life  of  the  author  by  Mr.  Neil.  He 
published  various  other  works,  chiefly  devo- 
tional, and  left  a  large  quantity  of  manuscript 
writings,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Glasgow 
College  library.  Among  the  latter  Is  one  en- 
titled *Zion's  Flowers,*  consisting  of  poems  on 
select  subjects  o£  Scnpture  history.  It  is  pop- 
ularly called  'Zachary  Boyd's  Bible,*  and  al- 
though it  abounds  in  homely  and  ludicrous 
passages,  it  is  not  without  a  fine  strain  of  devo- 
tional feeling.  Boyd  left  a  large  legacy  to  the 
Glasgow  Colfege. 

BOYDELL,  John,  English  engraver,  more 

distinguished  as  an  encourager  of  the  fine  arts 
than  on  account  of  his  own  productions:  b. 
Darrington,  Shropshire,  19  Jan.  1719:  d.  12 
Dec.  1804.  He  was  intended  for  his  father's 
occupation,  which  was  that  of  land-survesror. 
Accident  having  thrown  in  his  way  Baddeley's 
'Views  of  Different  Country  Seats,'  he  con- 
ceived so  strong  an  inclination  for  engraving 
that  he  determined  to  adopt  it  as  a  profession; 
and  accordingly,  when  above  20,  he  bound  him- 
self apprentice  for  seven  years  to  W.  H.  Towns, 
a  London  engraver.  In  1745  he  published  six 
small  landscapes,  and  afterward  executed  as 
many  more  views  of  places  in  and  near  London 
as  formed  a  volume,  which  he  published  by 
subscription.  ^  VWth  Ae  proBts  of  this  work  he 
estabUsajcd  himself  as  a  printseller,  and  by  his 
liberality  to  artists  in  general  established  a  high 
reputation  as  a  patron  of  ingenious  men.  Wool- 
let  was  employed  by  him  to  engrave  the  cele- 
brated pictures  of  Niobe  and  Phaeton,  and  he 
furnished  other  eminent  artists  with  occupa- 
tion, and  was  thus  oiaUed  to  carry  on  an 
extensive  foreign  trade  in  English  prints,  which 
tended  greatly  to  his  own  emolument  and  to 
the  credit  ana  advantage  of  his  native  country. 
Having  at  lengdi  established  what  may  be 
termed  an  English  school  of  engraving,  he 
next  turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  the  art  of  painting.  With  that  view  he 
engaged  the  first  artists  in  the  kii^om  to  fur- 
nish the  collection  of  tnctares  fonmng  thewdl- 
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known  Shakespeare  Gallei;y.  The  wars  arising 
out  of  the  French  Revolution  having  obstructed 
his  continental  trade,  he  was  induced  in  1804 
to  solicit  an  act  of  Parliament  to  permit  him 
to  dispose  of  his  gallery  and  paintings  by  lot- 
tery. This  he  obtained,  and  lived  long  enough 
to  see  every  ticket  disposed  of,  but  died  before 
the  lottery  was  drawn.  In  17S2  he  was  elected 
alderman  and  in  1790  Lord  Mayor.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  called  him  "the  commercial  Maecenas 
of  England. 

BOYDEN,  Seth.  American  inventor:  b. 
Foxboro,  Mass..  17  Nov.  1785;  d.  Middleville, 
N.  J.,  31  March  1870.  He  was  brought  up  on 
h.  farm,  and  attended  a  district  school.  Meoian- 
icajl^  inclined,  he  spent  much  time  experiment- 
ing in  a  blacksmith  shop.  His  first  invention 
was  a  machine  for  making  nails,  and  in  1809  he 
undertook  to  manufacture  both  nails  and  files. 
Soon  afterward  he  invented  a  machine  for  split- 
ting leather,  and  in  1815,  he  took  it  to  Newark, 
N.  J,  where  he  engaged  in  the  leather  busi- 
ness. In  1816  he  invented  a  machine^  for  cut- 
ting brads,  and  followed  this  by  the  invention 
of  patent  leather,  which  he  manufactured  till 
1831.  when  he  began  making  malleable  iroa 
castmgs,  on  a  ^stem  of  his  own.  Anodier  in- 
vention was  one  for  making  hat  bodies  and  a 
process  for  malting  Russia  sheet  iron.  In  1835 
he  turned  his  attention  to  steam  engines;  sub- 
stituted the  straight  axle  for  the  crank  in  loco- 
motives; and  invented  the  cut-off  now  used 
instead  of  the  throttle  valve.  In  1849  he  went 
to  California,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  re- 
turned to  New  Jersey,  where  he  applied  him- 
self to  farming,  and  developed  a  variety  of 
strawberry  previously  unequaled  in  size  or  qual- 
ity. In .  1890,  a  statue  was  erected  to  his 
memoiv  in  Washington  Park,  Newaric  N.  J., 
where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  fife. 

BOYltf,  Martin  Hans,  Danish-American 
diemist  and  genealogist :  b.  Copenhagen,  Den- 
marl^  6  Dec  1812 ;  d.  1909.  He  was  a  graduate 
from  the  University  of  Copenhagen  and  from 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1844.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1836  and  jointly  discovered  several 
chemical  compounds,  as  well  as  perchloric  ether 
in  1841.  In  1845  he  discovered  the  first  process 
of  refining  cotton-seed  oil.  He  was  j>rof essor 
of  chemistry  at  the  Central  High  School  in 
Philadelphia,  184S-59,  retiring  in  the  year  last 
named.  He  published  ^Pneumatics,  or  the 
Physics  of  Gases'  (1856);  ^Chemistiy,  or  Uie 
Physics  of  Atoms>  (1857), 

BOYSR.  bwa-yi,  AltKi%  French  snrMon: 
b.  Uzerches,  Limousin,  1  March  1757;  d.  Paris, 
25  Nov.  1833.  Although  in  his  younger  years 
he  had  to  struggle  against  poverty  and  disease, 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  Louis  and  Desault 
and  after  a  brilliant  career  as  a  student,  obtained 
the  degree  of  master  of  surgery  in  1787.  He 
became  successively  suigcon  to  tiie  Hdpital  de 
la  Giariti  and  to  the  Hdtel-Dien ;  was  profes- 
sor, first  of  operative  and  then  of  clinical  sur- 
gery, at  the  Ecoie  de  Santi,  and  was  appointed 
first  surgeon  to  Napoleon,  receiving  at  tiie  same 
time  the  title  of  l»ron  of  the  empire,  with  a 
dotation  of  25,000  francs.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  in  1825  and  was  consulting 
suiveon  to  Louis  XVIII.  Charles  X  and  Louis 
nii^>pe.  His  chief  works  are  *Trait£  d'anato- 


mie»  (1797-^)  ;  *Trait6  del  maladies  chirurgi- 
cales  et  des  operations  qui  leur  conviennent* 
ni  vols.,  1814-26).  He  also  contributed  to 
ue  ^JourwU  de  midtam*  and  the  ^Dicdon- 
naire  des  sciences  medicates.' 

BOYER,  Jean  Kerre,  President  of  the 
republic  of  Haiti:  b.  Port-au-Prince,  28  Feb. 
1776^  d.  Parts,  9  July  185a  He  was  a  mulatto 
by  birth  but  came  «ariy  to  Europe,  where  he 
obtained  a  European  education.  In  \792  he 
entered  the  army  and  joined  the  blacks,  who 
had  risen  against  the  French.  After  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  French  Convention  had  pro- 
claimed the  freedom  of  the  blacks  in  Haiti 
0793)  he  fought  with  distinction  against  the 
English  in  San  Domingo  but  was  nevertheless 
obhged  to  evacuate  the  island,  to  which  he  did 
not  return  till  1802.  At  first  he  acted  as  leader 
of  the  mulattoes  in  the  war  against  the  negroes, 
but  afterward  effected  a  union  between  these 
in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  complete 
independence  of  the  island.  When  P6tio;i  es- 
tablished a  free  state  in  the  western  part  of 
the  island,  Boyer  undertook  the  command  of 
the  troops  which  were  concentrated  in  Port-au- 
Prince.  After  the  death  of  Potion.  Boyer  was 
elected  president  in  1818.  By  his  skilful  nult- 
tary  operations,  not  less  than  by  his  adroit 
diplomacy,  he  finally  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island  with  the  republic  and 
thus  effecting  the  complete  separation  of  the 
island  from  France  and  Spain  in  1825.  He 
also  purified  the  internal  administration,  raised 
the  financial  condition  of  the  republic  and  be- 
stowed particular  care  upon  its  educational  in- 
stitutions. The  contest  between  mulattoes  and 
negroes,  however^  still  went  on  and  in  the  end 
the  latter  rose  in-  rebellion  against  him  and 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  island  in  1843.  He 
never  returned  to  the  ^lace  of  his  birth  and  of 
his  long-continued  activity,  but  lived  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  first  in  Jamaica  and  afterward 
in  Paris. 

BOYESEN,  boi'e^  Hjalmar  Hjorth, 

Norwegian-American  novelist  and  writer:  b. 
FrederScsvarn,  Norway,  23  Sept.  1848;  d.  New 
York,  4  Oct.  1895.  After  completing  his  uni- 
versity studies,  at  Christiania,  he  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1869  and  was  editor  of  a  Nor- 
wegian journal  in  Chiowo.  He  returned  to 
Europe  in  1872  and  studied  Gemianic  philtrfo^ 
at  Leqizig  two  years;  then,  returning  to  this 
country,  he  was  professor  of  German  in  Cor- 
nell University  (1874-80)  and  then. of  Germanic 
languages  and  literature  in  Columbia  College 
till  his  death.  His  story  of  Norwegian  life, 
^Gunnar,^  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
(1873)  and  his  'Idyls  of  Norway  and  Other 
Poems'  (1883),  give  proof  of  his  rare  imagi- 
native faculty  and  his  deep  human  sympathies. 
Besides  these,  he  wrote  *Tales  from  Two  Hem- 
ispheres' (1875)  ;  *A  Norseman's  Pilgrimage' 
(1876);  'Falconberg'  (1878);  'Goethe  and 
Schiller:  Their  Uves  and  Works'  (1878); 
<Ilka  on  the  Hill-Top'  (1881,  dramatized  1884)  ; 
<Queen  Titania'  (1882);  <A  Daughter  of  the 
Philistines'  (1883);  'Story  of  Norway'  (1886). 
Some  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into 
German,  etc.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  New 
York  Authors'  Club. 

BOYLE,  Charles  (4th  Easl  of  Obbbby), 
E^lish  physicut:  b.  Chelsea  1676;  d.  28  ^oig. 
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mi.  White  a  stadent  at  Christ  Church.  Ox- 
ford, he  published  a  new  edition   ot  the 
mistles  of  Phalaris,  of  which  Dr.  Bentley  ques- 
tioning the  authenticitv,  he  wrote  an  answer 
mtitled   *  Dr.   Bentle/s  IMssertation  on  the 
Epistles  of  Phalaris  Examined,^  which  pro- 
duced the  famous  Boyle  and  Bentley  c(»itro- 
versy.    On  leaving  the  university  in  1700  he 
was  chosen  member  for  Huntingdon,  and  on 
the  death  of  his  brodier  succeeded  to  die  earl- 
dom, fought  at  Malplaquet,  was  made  major- 
geaeral  and  was  soon  after  elected  a  kniE^t 
of  the  Thistle.    He  was  subsequent^  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  British  peer,  under  the  title 
of  Lord  Boyle.    He  retired  from  court  soon 
after  the  accession  of  George  I,  and  in  1722 
was  sent  to  the  Tower  on  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  in  X^»er*s  plo^  but  was  discharged ' 
after  six  months  imprisonment  He  constantly 
attended  the  House  of  Peers  as  before  but 
never  spoke,  though  often  employed  in  drawing 
up  protests.    Besides  the  edition  of  Phalaris. 
he  published  a  comedy  called  'As  You  Find 
It,*  a  copy  of  verses  to  Dr.  Garth  upon  his 
dispensary  and  a  nrologue  to  Soutberne's  play 
of  the  'Siege  of  Capua^   His  name  of  Orrery 
was  given  to  an  astronomical  instrument  in- 
vented     Mr.  George  Graham,  whom  he  pa- 
trooized. 

BOYLB,  David.  Omadian  ethnologist:  b. 
Greenod^  Renfrewshire.  Scotland,  1  May  1842; 
d.  1911.  He  went  to  Canada  in  1856  and  was 
first  a  blacksmith  and  then  a  teacher.  He  later 
took  up  geology  and  discovered  the  fossils 
murekisonta  boytei,  named  in  his  honor.  _He 
was  for  25  years  curator  of  the  Archssological 
Museum  at  Toronto.  He  wrote  'Notes  on 
Primitive  Man  in  Ontario'  and  similar  works. 

.  BOYLE,  Koratio  Temple  Stannage,  Cana- 
dian educator:  b.  Saint  Catherines,  Ontario, 
1^5.  He  was  educated  at  Trimly  Universi^, 
Toronto,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1896^  ana 
at  Montreal  Theological  Collie.  Ordamef^  in 
the  Ang;lican  Church  in  190O,  after  holding 
assistantships  at  Shawville  and  Montreal,  he 
was  rector  of  Wingham,  Ontario  (1905),  and 
Chatham  (1908) ;  in  1910  became  professor  of 
diurdi  history  and  litui;gies  at  Trinity  Univer- 
uty,  and  in  1915  principal  of  King's  Coll«ce, 
Halifax.  N.  S. 

BOTLB,  Jolu  {EASLorCoitKAmOsKBRY), 
son  of  Charles  Boyle:  b.  1707;  d.  1762.  His 
earliest  publication  was  a  translation  of  two 
odes  of  Horace  in  1742,  which  work  was  fol- 
lowed in  1751  by  his  'Translation  of  the  Epis- 
tles of  Pliny  the  Younger,  with  Observations' 
on  E^ch  Letter,  and  an  Essay  on  Plinjr's  Life.' 
This  translation  advanced  his  reputation  as  a 
polite  scholar,  but  has  since  been  eclipsed  by 
the  superior  vernon  of  Melmoth.  In  1754  he 
made  the  tour  of  Italy  and  employed  himself 
in  collecting  materials  for  a  history  of  Tus- 
cany, which  he  intended  to  write  in  a  series  of 
letters  12  only  of  which  have  been  published 
since  nis  death.  They  are  written  in  an  agree- 
able manner  and  contain  some  curious  infor- 
mation respecting  the  Medici  family. 

BOYLB,  Richard  (Eahi  of  Cork).  Eng- 
lish statesman:  b.  Canterbury,  13  Oct.  1566;  d. 
15  Sept.  1643.  In  158S  he  went  to  DuUin  with 
strong  recommendations  to  persons  in  power, 
whose  patronage  he  obtained.  The  4tate  of 
Trelasid  at  that  tine  having  rendered  land  very 


thmp,  he  took  advuitage  of  Ute  drcumstanoe 
to  make  some  considerable  purchases,  among 
vtadli.  was  the  estate  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
consistit^  of  12,000  acres  in  the  counties  of 
Coric  and  Waterford,  which  he  obtained  on 
easy  terms.  He  was  then  appointed  clerk  of 
the  cotmdl  under  Sir  George  Carew,  the  presi- 
dent of  Munster,  whom  he  accompanied  in  vari- 
ous expeditions  against  the  Irish  insurgents  sa 
opposition  to  the  &iglish  govenmwnt.  On 
dicse  and  other  occasions  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  talents  and  activity,  and  rapidly  aug- 
mented his  political  power  and  influence.  King 

iames  I  appointed  him  privy-councillor  for 
funster  and  afterward  for  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland;  in  1616  he  was  made  a  peer  of  that 
realm  1^  the  title  of  Bartm  Boyle  of  Youghall, 
and  in  1620  was  created  Viscount  Dungarvan 
and  Earl  of  Cork.  He  was  now  at  the  hei^it 
of  his  prosperity,  Uving  in  his  castle  of  Lis- 
more  in  a  style  of  grandeur  more  resembling 
that  of  a  sovereirai  prince  than  of  a  private 
individoaL  In  1629  he  was  made  one  of  the 
lords  justices  of  Ireland  and,  in  1631,  lord^ 
treasurer  of  that  kingdom.  Like  most  of  the 
&iglish  rulers  of  die  sister  island,  he  seems  to 
have  enmloyed  his  power  rather  for  the  subju- 

g.tion  than  the  advantage  of  the  native  Irish, 
e  built  and  fortified  towns  and  castles  and 
introduced  among  the  people  arts  and  manu- 
factures, but  put  in  force  the  severe  laws  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  against  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  transported  multitudes  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants from  the  fertile  province  pf  Leinster 
to  the  bogs  and  deserts  of  Kerry,  sut^lying 
their  i^ce  with  English  colonists.  In  1641  the 
Earl  went  to  England  as  a  witness  against 
Lord  StraJlord,  then  under  impeadunent,  hav^ 
ing  quarreled  widi  that  nobleman  during  his 
vice-ro)^ty.  Soon  after  his  return  home  tiie 
insurrection  of  the  Irish  broke  out,  on  whidi 
event  he  displayed  his  accustomed  activity,  en- 
listing his  tenantry  under  the  command  of  his 
sons  and  taking  other  measures  for  the  defense 
of  the  country.  Lord  Cork  is  principally  mem- 
orable as  the  founder  of  a  family,  several  in- 
dividuals of  which  have  highly  distinguished 
themselves  as  cultivators  of  literature,  science 
and  the  arts ;  yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
he  attained  a  high  degree  of  contemporary  fame 
and  was  designated  in  the  age  in  which  he 
lived— *The  great  Earl  of  Cortc* 

BOYLB,  Robert,  English  philosopher:  b. 
Usmore  Castle,  in  tiie  province  of  Munstcr, 
Ireland.  25  Jan.  1627;  d.  London.  30  Dec.  1691. 
He  was  the  seventh  son  and  14th  child  of 
Richard,  the  great  Earl  of  Cork.  He  was  sent 
to  Eton  at  the  age  of  eight  and  in  1638  to 
Geneva,  where  he  continued  to  pursue'  his 
studies  for  several  years,  returning  to  Eng^d 
in  1644.  During  this  period  hb  father  had 
died,  leaving  him  considerable  property.  He 
now  went  to  his  estate  at  Stalbridge,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  luiysics  and 
chemistry.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  a  learned  society  founded  in  1645,  which 
at  first  went  under  the  name  of  the  Philosophi- 
cal College.  On  account  of  the  political  dis- 
turbances this  society  retired  to  Oxford,  but 
was  revived  after  the  Restoration  under  the 
name  of  the  Royal  Society.  ^  Boyle  occupied 
himself  at  Oxford  in  maldiu;  improvements  in 
d(o  air-ptm^.  Uk^  Bacon,  he  esteemed  o1»et^ 
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vatitm  the  only  road  to  truth.  He  attributed 
to  matter  merely  medumical  prc^rties.  Eveipr 
Tear  of  his  life  was  marked  by  new  experi- 
ments. We  are  indebted  to  him,  indirectly,  for 
the  first  certain  knowledge  of  the  absorption 
of  air  in  calcination  and  combustion,  and  of 
the  increase  of  weight  which  metals  gain  by 
oxidation.  He  studied  the  chemical  phenomena 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  was  thus  a  predecessor 
of  Mayow,  Hales,  Cavendish  and  Priestley. 
In  all  Ids  philosoidiical  inquiries  he  displayed 
an  accurate  and  methodical  mind,  relying 
wholly  upon  experiments.  While  endeavoring 
to  settle  his  faith,  he  found  those  defenses  of 
the  Christian  religion  which  had  been  pub- 
lished before  his  time  unsatisfactory.  In  order, 
therefore^  to  read  the  ori^nal  works  which 
are  considered  the  foundation  of  Christianity 
he  studied  the  Oriental  languages  and  formed 
connections  with  Pocodce,  Thomas  Hyde,  Satri- 
ud  Park,  Thomas  Barlow,  etc^  The  result  ^o£ 
his  studies  was  a  conviction  of  its  truth,  wluch 
was  manifested  not  only  by  his  dteological 
writings,  but  by  his  benevolence  and  generous 
disinterestedness.  He  instituted  public  lectures 
for  the  defense  of  Christianity,  devoting  an 
annual  sum  to  the  payment  of  a  lecturer.  Boyle 
did  much  for  the  support  of  the  mission  in 
India  and  caused  Irish  and  Gaelic  translations 
of  the  Bible  to  be  made  and  printed  at  his 
own  expense.  To  his  religious  principles  were 
united  the  purest  morals,  a  rare  modesty  and 
an  active  benevolence.  Three  succesuve  kings 
of  England  conversed  familiari^  with  him,  and 
no  stranger  of  note  visited  England  without 
seeking  an  interview.  He  was  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Birch  published  his  life  and 
an  e(tition  of  his  works,  five  volumes,  folio, 
London  1744;  2d  ed.,  6  vols.,  1772.  Latin  edi- 
tions of  his  works  were  issued  at  Geneva  in 
1677,  1680  and  1714;  at  Cologne  in  1680-96;  at 
Venice  1695,  and  in  French  at  Paris  in  1679. 

BOYLE,  Roger  (Baron  Broghiu.  and  1st 
Earl  op  Orrerv),  English  statesman,  soldier 
and  dramatist,  third  son  of  the  1st  Earl  of 
Cork:  b.  Waterford,  2$  April  1621:  d.  16  Oct. 
1679.  When  only  seven  years  old  he  was  cre- 
ated Baron  Broghill,  by  which  title  he  is  usu- 
ally known.  He  commanded  a  troop  of  cavalry 
raised  by  his  father,  was  employed  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  castle  of  Lismore  and  displayed 
his  courage  and  ability  on  many  occasions  in 
tlie  service  of  Charles  I,  on  the  cessation  of 
whose  audiori^  he  acted  under  the  Parlia- 
mentary commis»oners  in  Ireland.  When  the 
King  was  put  to  death,  he  retired  for  a  while 
from  public  life,  but  being  courted  by  Crom- 
well, he  accepted  a  commission  from  him  and 
assisted  him  materially  in  reducing  the  Irish 
to  subjection.  ^  He  served  his  new  master  with 
zeal  and  fidelity,  and  few  persons  were  more 
trusted  or  distinguished  by  him.  Oliver,  be- 
coming Protector,  made.  Lord  Broghiil  one  of 
his  privy  council  and  a  member  of  his  House 
of  Lords.  In  1656  he  sent  him  to  Scotland, 
with  a  commission  to  govern  there  with  abso- 
lute authority  for  one  year,  and  his  conduct 
was  such  as  proved  satisfactory  both  to  the 
Scots  and  the  Protector.  On  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  becoming  aware  of  the  approaching 
restoration  of  re^T  power,  he  exerted  himself 
with  such  dextenty  and  success  in  promoting 
it  as  to  ohtun  much  credit  for  Ins  conduct 
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Ckartes  II  rewarded  him  with  the  thle  of  Earl 

of  Orrery  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
lords  justices  for  Ireland.  Among  his  dra- 
matic writings  are  ^Henry  V,^  ^Mustapha,  the 
Son  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent,*  ^Tryphon.' 
His  comedies  include  'Guzman'  and  'Mr. 
Anthony.'  He  also  wrote  several  j>oems,  one 
of  them  being  on  the  death  of  his  f  nend,  Abra- 
ham Cowley. 

BOYLE,  Virginia  Frazer,  American  poet 
and  novelist:  b.  near  Chattanooga,  Tenn.; 
daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Wesley  Frazer,  a 
prominent  lawyer  and  Confederate  officer;  edu- 
cated Higbee  School ;  married  Thomas  R. 
Boyla  lawyer,  of  Memphis.  Holds  office  of 
poet  laureate  of  United  Confederate  Veterans' 
Association,  created  for  her  change  in  con- 
stitution, wnich  forbade  a  woman  holding  office, 
1910.  Member  Colonial  Dames,  Daughters  of 
American  Revolution,  United  Daughters  of 
Confederacy,  Ladies'  Confederate  Memorial 
Association  and  oreanizer  of  the  Jiuiior  Con- 
federate Memorial  Drum  and  Fife  Corps.  Au- 
thor *The  Other  Side*  (1893) ;  'Brokenbume* 
1897);  'Devil  Tales^  (1900);  'Serena> 
1905)  ;  *Love  Songs  and  Bugle  Calts>  (1906). 
""rote  a  series  of  negro  folk-tales  for  Harper's 
Magaeine  and  a  series  of  negro  plantation 
tales  for  the  Century  Magazine;  has  contrib- 
uted prose, and  verse  articles  to  various  maga- 
zines. Wrote  prize  centennial  ode,  Tennessee 
1896;  Jefferson  Davis  Centennial  ode  for  U. 
C.  V.  Association  1906;  Abraham  Lincoln  ode 
for  the  centenary  celebration  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Brigade  Association  1909;  Robert  Edward 
Lee  — The  South's  Gift  to  Fame,  U.  C.  V. 
Association ;  Dream  of  the  Alabama,  centennial 
of  Admiral  Semmes,  C.S.N,,  for  the  Confed- 
erated Memorial  Associations  1909;  conunem- 
oration  ode  for  the  125th  anniversaiy  inaugu- 
ration of  Washington,  for  G.  A.  R.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1914. 

BOYLE,  Ireland  (Ir.  Manistir  na  Buillt, 
monastery  of  the  B<^Ie),  town  in  county  Ros- 
common on  die  river  Boyle,  one  mile  north- 
east of  Loch  Gara  and  the  same  distance  west 
of  Loch  Key,  on  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  grain,  butter 
and  poultry  products.  It  is  a  favorite  angling 
centre.  Boyle  was  a  noted  monastic  centre 
from  the  5tn  to  the  15th  centuries.  The  ruins 
of  a  Qstercian  aU)ey,  dating  from  1161,  are 
well  preserved  and  are  of  considerable  archi- 
tectural interest.  'The  Annals  of  Boyle,*  in 
Latin  and  English  (420-124S).  have  been  pub- 
lished. Pop.  ^691. 

BOYLE  LECTURES,  a  series  of  dis- 
courses so  named  from  the  founder,  Robert 
Boyle  (q.v.),  who  left  a  bequest  amounting  to 
$250  annually  for  this  purpose,  the  theme  of 
the  lectures  to  be  (Hiristian  apologetics.  The 
first  series  was  given  in  1692  by  Richard  Bent- 
ley.  The  lectures  of  this  course  are  raven 
annually  in  a  series  of  eight  at  the  churdi  of 
Saint-Mary-Ie-Bow,  London. 

BOYLE'S  FUMING  LIQUOR,  so  called 
from  having  been  invented  by  Robert  Boyle 
(q.v.),  a  fetid,  yellow  liquid,  obtained  Iqr  dis- 
tilling sal  ammoniac  with  sulphur  and  lime.  It 
is  sometimes  used  in  medidne  under  the  name 
of  liquor  fumans  boylU, 

BOYLE'S  LAW.  See  Gas  IixirinNATHnr. 
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BOYLSTON*  Zabdiel,  Amerioia  physi- 
cian: b.  Brookline.  Mass.,  1680;  d  Boston,  1 
March  1766.  He  studied  medicine,  settled  in 
Boston  and  acquired  a  prosperous  practice.  la 
spite  of  the  almost  unanimous  opposition  ol 
the  medical  profession  and  part  ol  the  public 
he  introduced  the  practice  of  inoculation  for 
smaUpo3[,  having  become  a  firm  believer  in  it. 
Out  of  286  persons  inoculated  in  1721-22  only 
six  died,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  oi  seeing 
the  practice  become  general  in  New  England 
long  before  it  became  so  in  England  He  vis- 
ited England  in  1725  and  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Socie^.  Besides  some  papers 
published  in  the  *  Transactions'  of  that  So- 
cie^.  he  wrote  ^Historical  Account  of  the 
Smallpox  Inocidated  in  New  England,  Upon 
All  Sorts  of  Persons,  Whites,  Blacks,  ana  of 
all  Ages  and  Constitutions*  (2d  ed,  8vo,  Lon- 
don 1726;  reprinted.  Boston  1730). 

BOYNB,  the  chief  river  of  the  province  of 
Leinster,  Ireland,  which  rises  in  the  Bog  of 
Allen,  county  Kildare,  and  flows  northeast 
through  Meath  to  Drt^faeda,  below  which  it 
enters  the  Irish  Sea.  Its  course  is  70  miles  in 
length  and  it  is  navigable  for  barges  up  to 
Navan.  The  Boyne  will  ever  be  memorable  in 
Eni^lish  history  for  the  important  victory  ^ned 
on  Its  banks  about  two  miles  west  ot  Drog- 
heda,  I  July  (new  style,  11  July)  1690,  by  the 
forces  under  me  command  of  William  III  over 
those  of  James  II.  Though  fames'  personal 
courage  was  beyond  all  question,  he,  on  this 
occasion,  allowed  the  prudence  of  the  sovereign 
to  outwei^  the  impulses  of  the  soldier.  Of 
his  troops  1,500  were  killed  and  wounded,  while 
William  lost  barely  500  men.  In  1736  an  obe- 
lisk, 150  feet  high,  was  erected  at  Oldbridge, 
on  the  site  of  ue  battlefield,  in  commemora- 
tion of  this  victory.  The  Orange  celebration 
of  the  battle  takes  place  on  July  12.  the  date 
of  _the  battle  of  _  Au8^irim._  See  Orangemen. 

"boyne  city,  Mich.,  city  of  Charlevoix 
County,  at  the  mouth  of  Boyne  River,  at  the 
head  of  Pine  Lake  and  on  the  Boyne  City, 
C^ylor  and  Alpena  Railroad,  180  miles  north  of 
Grand  Rapids.  Its  fine  natural  harbor  per- 
mits of  a  tnriving  tranut  trade  in  lumber,  fruit 
and  die  products  of  its  factories,  leather,  bar- 
rels, lutpdles,  chemicals,  extracts,  clay  products, 
veneer  and  flavoring.  It  also  has  foundrieiL 
railroad  repair  shm>8  and  munidpally-owned 
waterworks.   Pop.  5,218. 

BOYNTON.  Hcary  Walcott,  American 
literary  critic  and  author:  b.  Guilford.  ContL, 
22  April  1869.  A  graduate  of  Amherst  C:oUege 
in  1891,  for  several  years  he  was  head  of  the 
^iglish  department  at  Phillips-Andover  Acad- 
emy. From  1901  he  did  excellent  book  review 
work  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  the  New 
Yodc  Times,  edited  several  secondary  school 
textbooks  and  an  edition  of  Poe's  ^Poetical 
Worits.*  Since  1912  he  has  been  attached  to 
the  sta  ff  of  the  New  Yo  rk  Evening  Post 
and  Nation.  His  published  works  include  short 
biographies  of  *  Washington  Irving*  (1901): 
^Bret  Harte>  (1903)  ;  <A  Reader's  History  of 
American  Literature,'  with  T.  W.  Higginson 
(1903) ;  ^Journalism  and  Literature  and  Other 
Essays>  (1904) ;  <The  World's  Leading  Poets' 
(1911):  <C;riselda,>  a  comedy.  (1906);  and 
with  Margaret  Deland,  <Dr.  Lavendar,*  a  play 
(1913). 


BOYS'  CLUBS,  organisations  in  whkh 
boys  constitute  the  membership.  Among  clubs 
formed  by  boys  on  their  own  initiaticHi,  those 
for  games  and  athletics  seem  to  predominate 
very  largely.  Qubs  for  hunting,  hghting,  etc. 
are  also  popular.  Sometimes  the  organizations 
have  a  obtmctly  literary  or  musical  character 
and  sometimes  they  are  chiefly  social  in  their 
n^ure.  Numbers  of  clubs  are  formed  for  in- 
dustrial pur^ses.  but  judging  from  statistics, 
secret  societies  do  not  meet  with  as  great  a 
degree  of  favor  as  would  naturally  be  supposed 
These  societies  for  boys  are  organized  by 
adults:  the  aims  are  in  general  to  keep  boys 
from  bad  surroundings  and  stimulate  them  to 
nobler  ideals  of  life,  to  refine  their  taste  and 
encourage  them  in  haUts  of  thrift,  industry 
and  study.  Such  clubs  also  tr^  to  foster  a 
habit  of  reading  good  bocJcs.  Clubs  in  large 
cities  sometimes  have  hundreds  of  members 
and  provide  fine  buildings,  in  which  opportu- 
nity IS  offered  for  a  variety  of  activities  rang- 
ing from  manual  training  and  other  forms  of 
instruction  to  social  entertainment.  The  reli- 
gions interests  of  the  bojn  are  also  cared  for  in 
various  ways.  The  clubs  connected  with  social 
settlements  are  oft^n  small,  thus  afifordii^  a 
better  opporttmity  for  reaching^  the  boys  per- 
sonally, an  end  oifHcult  of  achievement  in  so- 
cieties with  large  membership.  About  200,000 
boys  in  America  and  25,000  in  England  are 
members  of  such  clubs.  See  Forbush,  ^How 
to  Keep  Boys'   (1900);  Forbush,  <The  Boy 


Problem>  <1901);  Newman.  ^The  Boys'  Clidi 
in  Theory  and  Practice*  (1900) ;  Buck.  'Boys' 


Keever,  W.,  'Training  the  Boy*  (New  York 
1914). 

BOZ,  boz,  a  pseudonym  used  by  Charles 
Dickens  in  the  publication  of  'Sketches  by 
Boz,'  which  appeared  in  book  form  in  1836.. 
That  the  pronunciation  of  this  name  now  in 
vogue  is  not  correct  is  shown  by  Dickens'  ex- 
planation of  its  origin.  A  younger  brother  of 
the  author  had  in  diildhooa  received  from  the 
tatter  the  nickname  Moses,  *which  being  face- 
tiously pronounced  through  the  nose  became 
Boses,  and  being  shortened  became  Boz.* 

BOZEMAN,  bdz'mSn,  Mont.,  city  and 
county-seat  of  (jallatin  County,  on  tne  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  in  the  midst  of  a  region  of 
valuable  ores,  such  as  gold,  silver,  coal  and 
iron.  Its  industries  are  breweries,  flour  and 
lumber  mills,  brickyards,  stone  quarries  and 
the  like,  and  it  contains  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  opened  in 
1893,  a  public  library  and  county  and  municipal 
buildings.  A  canal  of  about  20  miles  in  length 
has  been  constructed  both  for  irrigation  and  as 
a  waterway.   Pop.  6,000. 

BOZEN,  town  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol  32 
miles  northeast  of  Trent,  situated  in  a  hilly 
region  at  the  junction  of  the  Talfer  and  Elsak 
and  on  the  Brenner  Railway.  The  situation  of 
the  town  in  relation  to  C^rmany,  Switzerland 
and  Italy  makes  it  an  important  trade  cetrtre. 
It  has  a  good  trade,  mainly  in  fruit  and  wine. 
There  are  four  annual  fairs;  the  canning  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  is  carried  on  and  manu- 
factures of  Silk  and  linen.  Among  the  public 
buildkigs  are  a  Gothic  church,  castle,  monas- 
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tery  and  gymnasinm.  Bozen  is  supposed  to  be 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pons  Drusi.  Ad- 
joining Bozen,  on  the  oppoute  side  of  the  Tal- 
fer  River,  is  the  winter  resort  of  Gries.  It 
came  into  the  luuids  of  Austria  in  1531.  Fop, 
24,126. 

BOZRAH»  bdz^ra,  Heb.  <a  fortification,* 
die  name  of  several  places  in  Biblical  history: 
Bozrah  of  Edom,  a  city  of  great  antiquity; 
El-Buseireh,  seven  miles  southwest  of  the  an- 
cient Tophel,  on  the  main  road  north  from 
Petra,  is  probably  the  modem  site.  Bozrah  in 
Moab  is  identified  by  some  scholars  with  Bezer, 
but  the  great  city  Bozrah  esh-Sham  in  Hauran 
is  advocated  by  others.  There  is  considerable 
conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  locations. 
The  Bozrah,  east  of  the  Jordan,  about  80 
miles  south  of  Damascus,  was  the  capital  of 
Og,  King  of  Bashan,  and  subsequently  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  Early  in  the 
Qiristian  era  it  became  a  ftourislung  place  and 
was  long  a  great  emporium  of  trade.  It  is  now 
a  scene  of  ruins. 

BOZZAKIS,  bo'ts9-r?s,  Marcos,  a  hero  of 
the  Greek  war  of  independence  against  the 
Turks:  b.  Suli,  in  Epims,  about  1790;  d.  Mis- 
solonghi  1823.  He  was  descended  from  a  Sali- 
ote  family  renowned  for  its  braveiy,  and  after 
the  fall  of  Suli  retired  to  the  Ionian  Islands, 
from  whence  he  made  a  vain  attempt  to  deliver 
tus  native  country.  He  then  entered  an  Al- 
banian regiment  in  the  French  service  and  in 
1813  became  a  member  of  the  Hetaeria,  a  society 
formed  for  national  regeneration.  In  1820, 
when  the  Turks  were  carryine  on  war  against 
Ali  Pasha,  the  latter  sou^t  aid  from  the  exiled 
Suliotes  and  Marcos  Bozzaris  returned  to  Epi- 
ms. On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  mdepend- 
ence  he  at  once  joined  the  Greek  cause  and 
distinguished  himself  as  much  by  his  patriotism 
and  disinterestedness  as  by  his  mihtaiy  skill 
and  personal  bravery.  In  1822  he  took  part  in 
the  war  which  was  going  on  in  western  Greece 
and  acquired  spedal  renown  by  his  defense  of 
Missotong^.  In  the  sunmier  of  1823,  when  be 
held  th«  command-fai-chief  of  the  Gredc  forces 
in  that  port,  he  was  dangerously  wounded  at 
a  night  attack  on  the  camp  of  the  Pasha  of 
Scutari,  near  Karpenisi,  and  died  soon  after. 
His  deeds  are  still  celebrated  by  the  Greeks 
in  many  popular  songs.  Throuaji  Halleck's 
spirited  poem,  'Marco  Bozzaris,*  ms  name  and 
fame  have  been  made  familiar  to  several  gen- 
erations of  American  schoolboys. 

BRABAN90NNE,  bra-baA-sfin  the  na- 
tional song  of  Ae  Belgians  during  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  composed  by  Jenneval,  at  that 
time  an  actor  at  the  theatre  of  Brussels,  and 
set  to  music  by  Campenhout.  Each  verse  of 
the  song  ends  vdth  the  refrain ; 

"La  tnttnflli  ■  briif  I'orange 
Surl'arbTebeUtnMrtf' 

BRA6ANCONS,  bra-baA-son.  a  class  of 
adventurers  and  lawless  soldiers  in  the  Middle 
A^s,  ready  to  for  pay  on  dther  side  and 
in  any  quarter.  They  derive  their  name  from 
Brabant,  the  chief  nursery  of  these  troops,  and 
were  particularly  notorious  in  France  in  the 
12th  century. 

BRABANT,  Belgium,  a  province,  bounded 
by  Amsterdam  on  the  north,  Liige  and  limburg 


on  the  east.  East  Flanders  on  the  west,  I^nant 
and  Namur  on  the  south.  It  has  ao  area  of 
1,268  square  miles  and  includes  the  cities  of 
Brussels,  Louvain,  Aerschot,  Tiriemont,  Nivelles 
and  Wavre.  The  Dyle,  Dewer  and  Senne  are 
the  principal  streams.  The  soil  is  level  and  is 
well  cultivated.  Pop.  1,469,677.  The  province 
suffered  greatly  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  when  the 
German  armies  invaded  Belgium  in  order  to 
strike  swiftlj^  at  France.  Louvain  was  burned, 
its  library  being  an  irreparable  loss.  The  prov- 
ince was  entirely  occupied  by  tbe  inva^cw 
forces,  placed  under  martial  law.  and  its  civfl 
affairs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  occupied 
provinces,  administered  hy  a  govemoivgeneral, 
resident  at  Brussels.  For  history  see  Brabaht, 
Duchy  of. 

BRABANT,  Dochjr  of,  bra'bint,  or  br^- 
bant',  the  central  district  of  the  lowlands  of 
Holland  and  Belgium,  extending  over  an  area 
of  4,341  square  miles,  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  Waal  to  the  sources  of  the  Pyle  and  from 
the  Meuse  and  the  plains  of  Limburg  to  the 
lower  Scheldt.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  formed 
a  separate  independent  duchy,  called  Lower 
Lorraine.  It  is  divided  at  present  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  into  three 
provinces:  (1)  Dutch  or  Nortn  Brabant,  with 
an  area  of  1,980  square  miles;  (2)  the 
Belgian  province  of  Antwerp,  with  an  area 
of  1,093  square  miles;  (3)  the  Belgian  province 
of  South  Brabant,  with  an  area  of  1  268  square 
miles.  The  country  is  comprehended  in  a  plaits 
gently  sloping  to  the  northwest,  occupied  in  the 
noith  by  heathy  and  marshy  tracts  and  in  the 
south  passing  into  the  gentle  rising  ground 
which  forms  the  first  ascent  of  the  forest  of 
Ardennes.  It  is  copiously  watered  by  the 
Meuse  ill  the  north  and  the  Scheldt  in  the 
soutii,  in  the  former  of  which  the  internal  tran- 
sit is  furthered  by  means  of  canals,  among 
others  the  South  William  and  the  Breda  canals, 
and  in  the  latter  by  railways  which  have  titeir 
point  of  union  at  Mechlin.  Under  the  infitt- 
ence  of  a  northerly,  indeed,  and  moist  but  m 

feneral  healthful  and  mild  climate,  the  great 
ertility  of  the  soil  renders  agriculture  and  the 
rising  of  cattle  the  principal  and  most  profit- 
able employment  of  ttie  inhabitants.  Wim  Ais 
is  associated  the  general  diffusion  of  an  active 
industr^r  which  supports  an  extenrive  trade, 
consisting  chiefly  of  lace,  cotton,  woolen  and 
leather  goods. 

Hinnii^  Csesar's  campai^s  the  Romans  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  of  Bra- 
bant as  a  mixed  race  of  Germans  and  Celts. 
The  Menapians,  particularly,  inhabiting  the 
country  between  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse  and  the 
Scheldt,  made,  as  the  most  powerful  and  war- 
like among  the  various  tribes,  a  gallant  though 
ultimately  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  Roman 
arms,  by  whose  conquests  this  portion  of  lower 
Germany  was  incorporated  with  the  province 
of  Gallia  Belpca.  In  the  5th  century  the  Franks 
gained  possession  of  Brabant,  which  in  the  6tii 
was,  at  the  partition  of  the  Frank  kingdom, 
assigned  to  the  primitive  country  of  Austrasia; 
in  the  9th  century  it  was  united  to  Lorraine, 
and  on  the  division  of  the  latter,  in  87ft  became 
the  property  of  France,  from  whidi,  however, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  10th  centur^r,  it 
was  transferred  fay  Henry  I  again  to  Lorraine; 
in  959  to  Lower  Lorraine  and  thus  to  Germany. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century  it  was 
ac^iated  from  Lorraine,  on  Duke  Otb<^  the 
toa  of  Charles  the  Fat,  who  had  been  invested 
by  die  £mpeiDr  Otho  widi  Lower  Lorraine, 
^ing  childless  in  1005.  After  this,  several 
counts  of  Ardennes  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
possessed  it  till  1076;  the  Emperor  Henry  V 
mortgaged  it  to  Godfrey  the  Bearded,  of  the 
family  of  the  counts  of  Louvain  and  Brussels, 
whose  house  reigned  over  Brabant  to  the  mid- 
dle of  die  14th  century.  As  early  as  1190  we 
find  the  title  of  Duke  of  Brabant,  in  which  the 
former  title  of  Duke  of  Lower  Lorraine  or 
Lothier  was  gradually  absorbed.  Under  the 
government  of  its  own  dukes  Brabant  gained 
rapidly  in  power  and  independence,  but  was 
engaged  in  numerous  contests  with  its  ne^th- 
bors  and  shifted  much  in  its  leanings  between 
Germany  and  Prance.  Of  die  six  dukes  of 
Brabant,  Henry  I,  II  and  III  and  John  I,  II 
and  III,  there  are  more  especially  to  be  men- 
tioned jchn  I,  ^o,  by  the  celebrated  battle 
of  Woringen  (1288),  united  Umbnrg  to  Bra- 
nmt,  and  is  also  renowned  in  Germany  as  a 
minnesinger  or  troubadour,  and  Jc^n  III,  who, 
in  1349,  received  from  the  Emperor  Charles  IV 
the  important  privilege  of  a  free  judicature, 
nnder  the  name  of  the  Brabantine  Golden  Bull 
in  consequence  of  which  tiis  subjects  ceased 
to  be  amenable  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction. 
With  John  III,  the  male  heirs  of  the  family 
of  the  counts  of  Louvain  became  extinct  in 
1355,  and,  hy  the  bequest  of  his  daup^ter  Jo- 
anna, who  reigned  till  1406  and  marned  Wen- 
Ccslaus  of  Luxemburg,  Brabant  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  and  in 
the  first  Instance  to  Antony  of  Burgundy,  Jo- 
anna's grand-ne^ew  and  second  son  of  Philip 
the  Bold.  On  Antraijr's  death  at  the  battle 
of  Agincourt,  in  141^  and  his  two  successors, 
his  son,  John  IV.  and  his  brother  Philip  Count 
of  Saint  Pol  mring  childless  rcspectavely  in 
1427  and  1430;  Brabant,  as  the  inheritance  of 
Philip  the  Good,  became  formally  incorporated 
with  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Burgundy. 
In  this  state,  however,  it  did  not  long  continue, 
and,  by  the  marriage  of  Mary  of  Burgundy 
with  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  was  transferred 
to  the  house  of  Austria  sad  snbsequent^  to 
die  Emperor  Charles  V,  who  abdicated  in  favor 
of  his  son,  Philip  II  of  Spain.  The  persecuting 
edict  of  the  latter,  and  the  Duke  of  Ahra^ 
cruelties,  excited  a  revolt  in  Brabant,  but  it  was 
onljr  the  nordiern  portion  {[Hertogenbosch) 
which  succeeded  in  asserting  its  independence, 
and  in  1648  was  incorporated  with  the  Unttea 
Provinces  under  the  name  of  the  Generality 
Territory,  while  South  Brabant  remained  till 
1714  in  me  possession  of  the  Spaniards.  On 
the  extinction  of  the  Spanish-Austrian  Hue  in 
the  latter  year,  Brabant,  with  the  other  southern 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands^  reverted  "to  the 
imperial  house  of  Austria,  which,  however,  was 
unaUe  long  to  retain  it  in  peace.  On  a  violent 
contest  breaking  out  under  the  Emperor  Joseph 
II,  as  to  the  explanation  of  the  provincial  privi- 
leges which  Brabant  possessed  under  the  Joy- 
euse  Entrie  (q.v.).  and  the  consequent  dismis- 
sal of  die  assembly  of  the  states  of  Brabant 
and  Limbui^,  the  Brabaotines  assembled  of 
their  own  authoriw,  and  boldly  pronounced  tUe 
separation  of  Brabant  from  the  supremacy  of 
the  house  of  Austria.  Leopold  II  settled  the 
dilute  after  Joseiph's  deMh  by  grudng  Uieir 


ancient  privileges  to  the  people  of  Brabant  At 
the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  whole  of 
Brabant  was  mclmwd  in  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Nedwrfamdst  »id  was  divided  into  direc  prov- 
inces. After  die  revolution  of  1630  the  prov- 
inces of  Antwerp  and  South  Brabant  became 
parts  of  Bel^um.  The  eldest  son  of  the  Kii« 
of  the  B^ans  bears  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Brabant  Consult  Omond,  <  Brabant  and  East 
Flanders*  (1907).    See  Belgtom. 

BRACCIO  (bra'chf^)  DA  MONTOT^, 
Andrea,  Italian  captain:  b.  Perugia  of  the  il- 
lustrious family  of  the  Fortebracd  1368;  d. 
1424.  He  early  embraced  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  entered  the  service  of  Ladisla^ 
King  of  Naples,  under  the  promise  that  he,  if 
successful,  would  make  him  master  of  Penv- 
gia;  but  when  the  Perugtans^  determined  to 
keep  out  Braccio,,  offered  to  open  their  gates 
to  Ladislas,  if  he  would  retain  it  for  him- 
self, he  broke  faith  with  Braccio,  and  ac- 
cepted their  tenns.  Braccio  next  served 
under  Florence,  afterward  attaching  him- 
self to  Pope  John  XXIII,  who,  on  repairing 
to  the  Counal  of  (Constance,  where  he  was 
deposed,  entrusted  Braccio  wiih  the  defense  of 
Bologna.  Ladislas  being  now  dead,  and  the 
church  without  a  head,  Braccio  saw  that  the 
moment  for  which  he  had  waited  had  arrived; 
and  allowing  the  Bolognese  to  redeem  thdr 
HberQr  by  a  money  pjiwnent,  suddenly,  in  W6, 
pounced  on  Perugia.  The  Peruglans  vainly  en- 
deavored to  resist,  and  saw  themselves  com- 
pelled to  receive  Braccio  as  their  lord.  His 
mIfL  though  firm  and  occasionally  severe^  was 
milder  than  might  have  been  anticipated;  and 
he  soon  showed  that  his  wisdom  as  a  statesman 
was  not  less  than  his  ability  as  a  captain, 
Though  Braccio  had  now  gained  the  great 
object  of  his  life,  ambition  led  him  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Rome,  and  he  gained  several 
advantages  over  Sforza,  who  had  long  been  his 
rival.  Ultimatelv,  however,  the  new  P<n>e, 
Martin  V,  provea  more  than  a  match  for  hini. 
A  truce  was  patched  up  between  them  and  soon 
after  Braccio  became  Hi^  Constable  of  Naples, 
He  took  Capua,  of  which  he  was  made  prince 
in  1421.  Three  years  later  he  invaded  Ca'mpa- 
nia  and  Apulia,  toc^  Ban  and  laid  siege  to 
Aquila,  but  was  here  made  prisoner  and 
severely  wounded.  He  took  the  disgrace  seri- 
ously and  would  neither  take  food  nor  allow 
his  wounds  to  be  examined.  Consult  Spirito^ 
Lorenzo  ^L'altro  Marte'  (Vicenza  1489). 

BRACCIOLINI,  bra-chd-ie'n£,  Poggio  Gio- 
vanni Francesco*  Italian  clasucal  scholar: 
b.  Terra  Nuova,  near  Aiezzo,  11  Feb.  1380; 
d.  Florence,  30  Oct  1459.  In  1416  he  under- 
took the  laborious  task  of  seardnng  the 
ancient  monasteries  for  manuscripts,  and  5uo< 
ceeded  in  recovering  seven  orations  of  Qcero, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  classical  writ- 
ings. Having  impoverished  himself  in  these 
researches,  he  accepted  an  invitation  of 
Cardinal  Beaufort  to  go  to  England,  but 
disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  preferment,  ana 
in  the  literary  atmosphere  of  die  country,  re- 
turned to  Itanr  in  1421,  and  became  apostolic 
secretary  to  Martin  V  and  to  several  succeed 
ing  po|>es,  having  served  not  less  than  eight 
Iwpes  m  the  same  capacity.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  die  plagne  at  Rome  In  1450;  he  with- 
dmr  to  Fknience,  wfactc  he  was  cboaeiv  chan- 
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cdlor  three  years  afterward.  His  ^HUtonr  of 
Florence^  (translated  by  his  son  Jacopo.  from 
Latin  into  Italian)  comprises  the  period  from 
1350  to  1455.  Among  his  most  finished  pro- 
ductions is  his  ^Dialogue  on  Nobility.'  His 
writings  are  on  moral,  philosophical  and  con- 
troversial subjects,  and  comprise  many  trans- 
lations, orations  and  letters,  the  latter  deriv- 
ing peculiar  interest  from  their  reference  to 
contemporary  life.  His  works  have  not  yet 
been  properly  collected,  the  Basel  edition  of 
1S38  being  considered  imperfect.  His  biogra- 
phy, by  Rev.  William  Shepherd  (1802),  was 
translated  into  Italian,  German  and  French. 

BRACE,  Charles  Loring,  American  author 
and  philanthropist :  b.  Litchneld,  Conn.,  19  June 
1826;  d.  C:ampier.  SwiUerland.  U  Aug.  1890. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  i846,  and  studied 
theology,  but  held  no  oastorate.  In  1850  he 
made  a  tour  throi^h  Great  Britain  and  later 
throudi  Hungary.  Afterward,  he  studied  the 
school  ^sterns  of  Switzerland,  England  and 
other  countries.  He  devoted  himself  to  philait* 
thropy  in  New  York,  where  he  became  secretary 
to  the  New  York  Children's  Aid  Society,  and 
lectured,  wrote  and  worked  to  enlist  aid  for 
the  children  of  the  poor.  His  books  include 
'Hungary  in  185l>  (New  York  1852);  <Home 
Ufem  Germany>  (1853);  *The  Norse  Folk» 
(1857)  :  "Short  Sermons  to  Newsboys>  (1861) : 
'The  Dangerous  Classes  of  New  York  and 
Twenty  Years'  Work  Among  Them'  (1872, 
3d  ed..  1880)  ;  'Free  Trade  as  Promoting  Peace 
and  Good  Will  Among  Men>  (1879)  ;  'Gesta 
Christi*  (1883),  a  review  of  the  achievements 
of  Christianity  from  the  earliest  days  in  bet- 
terituf  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the 
world:  and  'To  the  Unknown  God>  (1889). 
Consult  his  life,  edited  by  his  daughter  (New 
York  1894). 

BRACBBRIDQE,  Canada,  in  the  Mus- 
koka  district,  Ontario,  six  miles  from  the 
famous  Muskoka  Lakes,  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railways,  120  miles 
north  of  Toronta  It  has  woolen  and  linen 
mills,  tanneries,  saw  mills  and  planing  mills, 
sash  factory,  boat-works,  bridcworks,  etc 
Pop. -2,776. 

BRACBBRIDGB  HALL,  a  series  of 
studies  of  English  life  by  Washington  Irvii^, 
published  in  1^  with  the  pseudtHiym  ^Gcofifny 

Crayon,  Gent* 

BRACBLBT,  an  ornament  usually  worn 
on  the  wrist,  the  use  of  which  extends  from  the 
most  andent  times  down  to  the  present,  and  be- 
longs to  alt  countries,  dvilixed  as  weft  as  un- 
civnized.  The  word  has  come  to  ns  from 
the  French  and  is  ultimately  derived  from 
brachium,  the  Latin  word  for  the  arm.  Brace- 
lets were  in  use  in  Hgypt  at  a  very  remote 
period.  They  were  of  different  colors,  painted 
on  them  in  enamel  in  very  bright  as  welt  as 
very  delicate  shades.  They  were  also  then  as 
now  frequently  made  of  gold,  enchased  with 
various  kinds  of  precious  stones.  They  were 
not  always  worn,  as  with  us,  on  die  wnst,  hot 
frequently  on  the  upper  part  of  the  arm.  The 
anaent  Medes  and  Persians  were  well  known 
to  be  extremely  fond  of  this  method  of  adorn- 
ing themselves;  and  in  the  Bible  the  bracelet 
is  frequently  mentioned  as  an  ornament  in  as^ 
among  the  Jews,  both  men  and  women.  Among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  in  historical  times,  bracelets 


do  not  appear  to  have  been  wom  by  tfie  men; 
but,  on  me  other  Jiand,  tbey  were  wom  Iqr  the 
Greek  ladies,  made  of  every  variety  of  ma- 
terial, and  in  every  posstUe  form.  A  prefer- 
ence was  generally  given  to  the  «>iral  form,  and 
a  bracelet  of  ibis  land  is  described  by  Homer 
in  the  Iliad.  Very  frequently  the  spiral  brace- 
lets were  made  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
snakes,  which  went  round  the  arm  twice  or 
thrice,  or  even  a  greater  number  of  timeSk 
Among  du  andent  Ualian  tribes  bracelets  were 
also  an  ornament  of  the  men.  The  Sabinea 
often  wore  very  heavy  ones  on  the  left  arm. 
Among  the  Romans  it  was  a  frequent  practice 
for  a  general  to  bestow  bracelets  on  soldiers 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
valor.  Roman  ladies  of  high  rank  frequent^ 
wore  them  both  on  the  wrist  and  on  the  upper 
arm.  The  Arabs  and  the  Orientals  general^ 
use  them,  chiefly  as  an  ornament  for  women. 
Among  the  ancient  heathen  (jermanic  triba 
they  formed  the  chief  and  almost  only  orna- 
ment, as  is  shown  by  thdr  being  so  often  found 
in  old  graves.  The  men  seem  to  have  used 
them  even  more  than  the  women,  for  bracelets 
have  been  found  in  dozens  on  the  arms  of 
the  former.  The  spiral  was  the  favorite  form 
vritii  the  andent  Germans  as  with  th£  andent 
Gredcs. 

BRACKET,  br&'shft,  Aocnate,  French  phi- 
lologist and  jounialist:  b.  Tours  1845;  d.  1896L 
A  pupil  of  Diez  and  Littr^,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  Romance  jphilology  at  the  Ecole  des 
Hautes  Etudes,  Pans,  in  1870,  and  was  ex- 
aminer of  German  in  the  Ecole  Polytechnique, 
1872-74.  His  best-known  work,  the  first  of  its 
kind,  is  'Grammaire  historique  de  la  langue 
fran^aise'  (1867:  Ei^ish  translation  hv  Kit- 
chin,  Oxfotxl  1869),  which  was  adopted  as  a 
text  by  the  prinapal  English  and  American 
universities  and  of  which  over  30  editions  have 
appeared.  He  also  published  'Dictionnaire 
etymc^ogique  de  la  langue  francaise*  (Paris 
l&O),  and  with  Gaston  Paris  and  Morel- Fatio 
translated  into  French  Diez's  '(rrammaire  des 
lanmies  romanes*  (1873-76).  His  controversy 
with  the  Italian  Premier  Crispi  and  Ambas- 
sador Nigra  is  historically  significant  In 
'L'ltalie  qu'on  voit  et  I'ltalie  qu'tm  ne  writ 
pas'  (1887)  Brachet  contended  that  the  ItaUan 
TOUth  was  being  educated  antagonistic  to 
France  in  favor  of  Germaiqr  was 
strenuously  denied. 

BRACHIAL  (brfUMU)  ARTBRY.  See 
Akteries. 

BRACHIAL  PLBXUS.  See  Nerves. 

BRACHIOPODS,  or  BRACHIOPODA, 

the  dass  of  shelled  worms,  formerly  placed 
among  mollusks.  The  dass  is  named  BraclU- 
opoda  from  the  feet-like  arms,  fringed  with 
tentadfes,  coiled  up  within  the  shell,  and  which 
correspond  to  the  lophophore  of  the  Polyaoa 
and  the  crown  of  tentacles  of  the  Sabella-like 
worms.  The  shell,  which  lives  attadied  to 
rodcs,  is  in  ^pe  somewhat  like  an  andent 
Roman  lamp,  the  ventral  and  larger  valve,  be- 
ing perforated  at  the  base  for  the  passage 
through  it  of  a  peduncle  by  which  the  animal 
is  attached  to  rocks.  The  shell  is  secreted  by 
the  skin  (ectoderm),  and  is  composed  of  car- 
bonate (Terebratutina)  or  (Lingula)  largely  of 
phosphate  of  lime. 

Tlie  body  M  Brachiopods  ia  dinded  into 
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two  parts,  the  anterior  or  thoracic,  comprising 
the  main  body-cavity  in  which  the  arms  and 
viscera  are  contained,  and  the  caudal  portion, 
that  is,  the  j>eduncle.  The  part  of  the  body  in 
which  the  viscera  lodge  is  rather  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  entire  animal,  the  interior  of  the 
shell  being  lined  with  two  broad  lobes,  the  free 
edges  of  which  are  thickened  and  bear  setae, 
as  seen  distinctly  in  Lingula.   The  body-caviW 
is  closed  anteriorly  by  a  membrane  which 
separates  it  from  the  space  in  which  &e  arms 
are  coiled  up.   The  pallial  chamber  is  situated 
between  the  two  lobes  of  the  mantle  ipattmm) 
and  in  front  of  the  membrane  forming  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  body-cavity.  In  the  middle 
of  this   pallial   chamber   the  mouth  opens, 
bounded  on  each  side  by  the  base  of  the  arms. 
The  latter  arise  from  a  cartila^nous  base,  and 
bear  ciliated  tentacles,  much  as  in  the  worm 
Sabella.    In  Lingula,  Diseina  and  Rhyncho- 
nella,  they  are  developed,  in  a  closely  wound 
spiral,  as  in  the  genuine  worms  (Amphitritc). 
In  Lingula  the  arms  can  be  partiaJIy  unwotmd, 
while  in  Rhynchonella  th^  cannot  only  be  im- 
wound  but  protruded  from  the  palHat  chamber. 
In  many  recent  and  fossil  forms  the  arms  are 
supported  by  loop-like  solid  processes  of  the 
dorsal  valve  of  the  shell,  but  when  these  proc- 
esses are  present  the  arms  cannot  be  pro- 
truded beyond  die  shell.  The  tentacles  or  cirri 
on  the  arms  are  used  to  convey  to  the  mouth 
particles  of  food,  and  they  also  are  respiratory 
in  function,  there  being  a  rapid  circiilation  of 
blood  in  each  tentacle,  whidi  is  hollow,  com- 
municating with  the  blood-sinus  or  hollow  in 
each  arm,  the  sinus  ending. in  a  sac  oo  each 
side  of  the  mouth. 

The  digestive  system  consists  of  a  mouth, 
oesophagus,  stomadi,  with  a  liver-mass  on  each 
side,  and  an  intestine.  The  month  is  bordered 
hy  two  membranous,  highly  sensitive  and  mov- 
able li^s.  The  stomach  is  a  simi>Ie  dilatation  of 
the  aJmientaiy  canal,  into  which  empty  the 
short  ducts  of  the  liver,  which  is  composed  of 
masses  of  caeca.  The  tiver  originally  arises  as 
two  (Uverticula  or  offshoots  of  the  stomach. 
The  short  intestine  ends  in  a  blind  sac  or  in  a 
vent,  and  is^  with  the  stomach,  freely  suspended 
in  the  j>erivisceral  cavitv  by  delicate  membranes 
^ringing  from  the  waus  of  the  body. 

The  nervous  wstem  consists  of  two  smalt 
ganglia  above,  and  an  infraoesophageal  pair  of 
larger  ganglia,  and  there  are  two  _  elongated 
ganglia  behind  the  arms,  from  which  nerves 
are  given  off  to  the  dorsal  or  anterior  lobe  of 
the  mantle. 

The  larva  is  top-shaped  (trochosphere)  and 
is  quite  active,  swimming  rapidly  about  in' every 
direction. 

While  in  their  development  the  Brachiopoda 
recall  the  larvae  of  the  true  worms,  they 
resemble  the  adult  worms  in  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  arms  and  viscera,  mougft  they 
lack  the  highly  developed  nervous  system  of  the 
Annelids,  as  well  as  a  vascular  system,  while 
the  body  is  not  jointed.  On  the  other  hand 
they  are  closely  related  to  the  Poljrzoa.  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  Brachiopods  and 
Polyzoa  were  derived  from  common  low  ver- 
mian  ancestors,  while  the  true  Annelids  prob- 
ably sprang  independently  from  a  higher  an- 
cestry. They  are  also  a  generalized  type,  hav- 
ing some  molluscan  features,  such  as  a  solid 
shell,  though  having  nothing  homologous  vitii 


the  foot,  the  shell  gland  or  odontophore  of 
mollusks. 

In  accordance  with  the  fact  that  the 
Brachio^ds  are  a  o^eralixed  type  of  worms, 
the  speaes  have  a  antiqui^,  and  the  type 
is  remarkably  persistent  The  Lingula  of  our 
shores  (Giottiaia  pyratmdata)  lives  buried,  in 
the  saaa,  where  it  forms  tubes  of  sand  around 
the  peduncle  just  below  low- water  mark  from 
Chesapeake  cay  to  Florida.  It  has  remarkable 
vitality,  not  only  withstanding  the  changes  of 
temperature  and  cjqtosure  to  death  from 
vanous  other  causes,  but  will  bear  transporta- 
tion to  other  countries  in  sea-water  that  has 
been  unchanged.  Living  lingulae  have  been 
carried  from  Japan  to  Boston,  Mass.,  the  water 
in  the  small  ^ass  jar  contaimn^  the  specimens 
having  been  changed  but  twice  in  four  months. 
The  hving  species  of  this  cosmopolitan  genus 
differ  but  slightly  from  those  occurring  in  the 
lowest  fossiliferous  strata.  Between  80  and  90 
living  species  are  known,  most  of  them  living, 
except  Lingula,  which  is  tropical,  in  the  tem- 
perate or  Axctic  seas,  while  nearly  2,000  fossil 
species  are  known.  The  type  attained  its 
maximum  in  the  Silurian  Age,  and  in  Palaeozoic 
times  a  few  species,  as  Atrypa  reticularis,  ex-, 
tended  throtigh  an  entire  system  of  rocks  and 
inhabited  the  seas  of  both  hemispheres.  Con- 
sult Zittel-Eastman,  'Textbook  of  Palae- 
ontology>  (New  York  1900). 

BRACHT,  braHt,  Felix  Prosper  Bngem 

German  artist:  b.  Morges,  Swiuerland,  1842. 
He  is  best  known  as  a  laindscape  artist.  He 
studied  at  Karlsruhe  and  Dtisseldorf  under  H. 
Gade,  and  in  1882  was  appointed  a  professor  in 
the  Beriin  Academy  and  professor  at  the  Dres- 
den Academv  in  1901.  His  early  work  con- 
sisted of  lan<ucapes  of  die  Liineburg  Heath  and 
the  Baltic  shore,  which  brou^t  him  into  gen- 
eral notice.  His  welt  known  works  are 
^Stormy  Evening  on  Rugen^ ;  'Chants'  Grave 
in  Hiimling* ;  <^Mount  Sinai* ;  'The  Brook 
Kidron,>  and  'Nightfall  on  the  Dead  Sea,' 
the  last  named  his  greatest  work.  Other  im- 
portant worlcs  are  'The  Tomb  of  Cecil 
Rhodes' ;  Hannibal's  Grave'  and  'Three 
Towers  of  Gauerthal'  Consult  Osbom, 
'Eugen  Bracht>  (1909). 

BRACHVOQBL.  braH'fo-eel,  Albert 
Bmil,  German  novelist  and  dramatist :  b. 
Breslau  1824;  d.  18^   He  at  first  studied  en- 

Saving  and  modeling  Init  abandoned  these  for 
e  drama  and*fiction  fields;  wtote  several 
dramas  and  a  laive  number  of  works  of  his- 
torical fiction.  He  is  best  known  by  his 
drama,  'Narcisse'  (1857),  which  attained  many 
editions  and  was  translated  into  various  Euro- 
pean tongues.  'Beaumarchais'  (1865); 
'Benoni'  (1860);  and  'Glancarty>  (1872); 
'  Der  deutsche  Michael'  ( 1868) .  Consult 
Mittelmann,  'Albert  Emil  Bradivogel  imd 
seine  Dranien'  (1910). 

BRACHYDACTYLY,  a  condition  of  ab- 
normal breadth  of  palm  and  shortness  and 
thickness  in  the  fin^rs  resulting  from  a 
diseased  condition,  during  growth,  of  the  pi- 
tuitary body,  a  gland  situated  beneath  uie 
brain.  It  may;  be  hereditary  or  may  be  ac- 
quired, when  it  is  symptomatic  of  excessive 
secretions  of  this  gland.  Consult  Osbom, 
'Oririn  and  Evolution  of  Life'  (New  York 
1917).    DoUchodactyly  is  the  oppo^te  condt- 
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tion  of  abnormally  prolonged  hands  and  fingec^ 
owing  to  instiffident  secretions  of  the  pituitary 


BRACHYLOGUS,  bra-ldl'o-gus,  a  12th 
century  compilation  of  unknown  authorship, 
containing  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  later 
Roman  law,  based  principally  on  the  Institutes 
of  Jnstinian,  although  largely  drawn  from  the 
Digest  and  other  parts  of  the  Corpus  Juris. 
The  earliest  existing  edition  was  published  in 
1549  at  Lyons. 

BRACKENBURY,  Sir  Henry,  English 
soldier:  b.  Bolingbroke,  Lincolnshire,  1  Sept. 
1337;  d.  20  April  1914.  He  entered  the  Roval 
Artillery  in  1856,  supervised  aid  to  the  wounded 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  in  187(L  served 
in  the  central  Indian,  Ashanti  and  Zulu  cam- 
paigns and  the  Nile  campaign  of  1884-85;  and 
was  made  lieutenant-general  in  1888,  and  di- 
rfector-general  of  ordnance  at  the  War  Office, 
1899-1904.  He  was  the  author  of  <Fanti  and 
Ashanti*  (1873) :  ^Narrative  of  the  Ashanti 
War>  (1874)  ;  <The  River  Column'  (1885). 

BRACKENRIDGE,  Henry  Marie,  Amer- 
ican author  and  lawyer:  b.  Plttsbut^h,  Pa.,  11 
May  1786;  d.  there.  i8  Jan.  1871.  He  was 
educated  by  his  father,  H.  H.  Brackenridc^ 
(q.v.)  and  admitted  to  the  bar  180&  In  1811 
it  descended  the  Mississippi  River  in  a  *keel- 
boat"  to  New  Orleans,  and  was  soon  appointed 
deputy  attorney-general  for  the  then  territory 
of  Orleans,  becoming  district  judge  in  1812. 
In  1817  he  was  secretary  to  the  commission  sent 
to  the  South  American  republics,  and  in  1821 
was  appointed  United  States  judge  for  the 
western  district  of  Florida,  holding  it  until 
he  xwnoved  to  Pittsburgh  in  1832.  In  1841  he 
was  commisMoner  under  the  treaty  of  Mexico. 
His  knowledge  o£  the  French  and  Spanish 
languages  and  laws  made  him  of  considerable 
service  to  the  government  in  all  affairs  con- 
nected with  the  Louisiana  and  Florida  pur- 
chases. He  wrote  *Views  of  Louisiana  in 
1810>  _(1812);  better  to  Mr.  Monroe  by  an 
American' ;  *Vorage  to  South  America  ta 
1817-18>  (1818);  history  of  the  Late  War 
n612j  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britam' ;  ^Recollections  of  Persons  and  Places 
in  the  West'  (1834)  :  *Essays  on  Trusts  and 
Trustees*  (1842) ;  'History  of  the  Western 
Insurrection '  ( 1859),  a  vindication  of  his 
father's  share  in  that  affair. 

BRACKENRIDGE,  Hugh  Henry,  Amer- 
ican jurist:  b.  near  C^mpbelton,  Scotlauid,  1748; 
d.  Cariisle,  Pa..  25  June  1816.  He  came  with 
his  father  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of 
five,  and  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1771. 
For  five  years  he  taught  at  Princeton  and  in 
Maryland,  writing  for  his  pumls  a  drama 
^Bunker  Hil!,>  published  in  l776,  in  which 
year  he  went  to  Philadelphia  as  editor  of  the 
newly  founded  United  States  Magaeine.  Dur- 
ing the  American  Revolution  he  was  a  chap- 
lain in  the  army.  After  being  admitted  to  the 
bar  he  removed  to  Pittsburgh^  became  promi- 
nent in  his  profession^  and  dunng  the  ^Whisky 
Insurrection*  (1794)  was  influential  in  bring- 
ing about  a  settlement  between  the  government 
and  the  malcontents.  In  1799  he  was  appointed 
to  the  supreme  bench  of  Pennsylvania.  A  man 
of  literary  tastes,  he  wrote  a  number  of  pieces 
much  thou^t  of  m  thdr  day.  At  his  graduation 


he  wrote  (writh  Philip  Froieau)  a  poetical 
dialogue  *The  Rising  Glory  of  America.*  Other 
works  by  him  are  'Incidents  of  the  Insurrection 
in  Western  Pennsylvania'  (1795);  *Law  Mis- 
cellanies' (1814);  'Modem  Chivalry,  or  the 
Adventures  of  Captain  Farrago  and  Teague 
O'Regan,  His  Servant,'  a  political  satire  and 
his  best  work  ^Ist  pt  1796;  2d.  1806).  Consult 
Trent,  'Amencau  Literature*  (New  York 
1903). 

BRACKBNRIDQB,  Pa.,  borough  of  Al- 
legheny County,  25  miles  from  Pittsburg  on 
the  Allegheny  River,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  It  contains  g^ss  factories  and  steel 
mills  and  has  plentiful  deposits  of  coal,  ml  and 
natural  gas.   Fop.  3,421. 

BRACKETT,  Anna  Callender,  American 
educator:  b.  Boston,  21  May  1836;  d.  1911. 
She  taught  in  various  normal  schools,  being  the 
first  woman  principal  of  such  an  institution, 
and  was  principal  of  a  private  school  for  girls 
in  New  York  for  20  years.   This  was  the  first 

E'rls'  school  in  New  York  State  requiring 
atin  for  all  students  and  placing  German  in 
the  regular  curriculum.  She  published  'Educa- 
tion of  American  Girls*  (1874)  ;  'Philosophy  of 
Education,'  from  the  German  (1886);  'Tech- 
nique of  Rest*  (1892)  ;  'Woman  and  the  Hi^ier 
Education'  (1893). 

BRACKETT,  Frank  Parkhorit.  Amer- 
ican mathematician:  b.  Provincetown,  Mass.,  16 
June  1865.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1887,  and  since  1890  has  been  professor  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy  at  Pomona  College^ 
Claremont,  Cal.  He  has  written  severu 
important  mathematical  and  meteorological 
papers.  He  was  a  member  rof  the  Smithsonian 
Astronomical  Ejqtedition  to  Africa  1911,  and  to 
Moimt  Whitney  1913. 

BRACKETT,  John  Qulncv  Adams.  Amer^ 

ican  lawyer:  b.  Bradford",  N.  H.,  8  June 
d.  Arlington,  Mass.,  6  April  1918.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1865,  being 
orator  of  his  class:  was  graduated  at  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  in  1868,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  in  Boston  for  many  years. 
Was  a  member  of  the  Boston  common  council 
1873-76^  indusive,  being  its  oresident  in  18^ 
Was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  lc«islature 
1877-82  and  1884-87,  being  speaker  of  the  house 
1885-87.  Was  lieutenant-governor  1887-90  and 
governor  of  Massachusetts  1890^1.  Was  one 
of  the  dele^tes-at-large  from  Massachusetts  to 
die  Republican  National  Convention  in  1892  and 
in  the  convention  was  the  member  of  Massa- 
chusetts of  the  committee  on  platform.  Was 
first  presidential  elector-at-lame  for  Massachu- 
setts in  1896  and  chairman  of  thie  meeting  of 
the  Massachusetts  electors  then  dioaen.  Was 
again  presidential  elector-at-lai^  in  1900l 

BRACQ,  Jean  Charlemagne,  American 
college  professor  and  author:  b,  CambraL 
France,  3  May  1853.  He  came  to  the  Uruted 
States  in  1871,  graduated  in  1881  from  McGill 
University,  Montreal,  and  completed  his  studies 
at  the  Newton  Theological  Institution,  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  Paris.  From  1885  to  1891  he  was 
secretaty  of  the  American  McAlt  Assodation, 
Philadelphia,  and  then  joined  the  Vassar 
faculty  as  associate  professor  and  in  1892  as 
professor  of  Romance  languages.  He  edited 
the  Huguenot  Quarterly  from  1896  to  1903 
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and  wrote  extensivebr  on  French  questions  and 

intemationa]  relations,  his  ^French  Rights  in 
Newfoundland, >  read  before  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences  in  Paris  forming 
tlie  basis  of  settlement  of  the  long-standing  in- 
ternational dispute.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
'France  under  the  Republic'  (1910). 

BRACQUEMOND.  br^-mon,  Joseph 
Felix  Attgiute,  French  artist  and  engraver: 
b.  Paris  im  He  was  a  pupil  of  Guichard. 
He  first  exhibited  in  the  Salon  oi  1852  and  his 
etchings  and  reproductions  of  noted  masters 
speedi^  brought  hkn  into  notice.  His  portrait 
woric  and  studies  of  animal  life  also  brought 
him  a  large  measure  of  fame.  His  portraits  are 
especially  prized  and  as  an  etcher  he  is  rep- 
resented by  over  800  plates.  He  introduced  a 
new  method  of  decoration  about  1867  and  five 
years  later  became  connected  with  the  painting 
department  of  the  Sevres  porcelain  factory. 
L^er  he  removed  to  the  suburbs  of  Pans 
iriiere  in  his  ceramic  studio  he  did  much  work 
for  a  Limoges  porcelain  house. 

BRACT,  a  much  reduced  leaf,  especially 
from  the  axil  of  which  a  flower  or  flower-stalk 
develops,  and  thus  distinsuished  from  the  ordi- 
nary leaf,  from  the  axif  of  which  a  leaf-bud 
nsually  proceeds.  Bracts  may  thus  be  entirely 
similar  to  the  ordinary  leaves  of  a  plant, 
in  which  case  they  are  called  leafy  bracts: 
but  very  commonly  they  are  somewhat  changed 
in  form,  and  althonfi^  they  may  be  some- 
times divided,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
entire  even  when  the  ordinary  leaves  are 
divided.  In  some  cases  they  are  so  much 
changed  in  form  as  to  be  mere  scales  or 
threads,  and  sometimes  they  are  not  developed 
at  all,  in  which  case  the  inflorescence  is  said  to 
be  etffacteate:  When  the  flowers  of  a  plant  are 
sessile,  tlie  bracts  are  often  ai^licd.  closely  to 
the  cafyx,  and  are  thus  apt  to  be  confounded 
with  it ;  and  when  the  bracts  are  colored,  they 
are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  parts  of  the  corolla. 
When  the  inflorescence  of  a  plant  is  branching, 
subordinate  flower-stalks  proceeding  from  one 
main  flower-stalk,  bracts  are  often  seen  at  the 
base  of  the  former,  and  these  are  called  brac- 
teolcs.   A  spathe  is  a  kind  of  large  bract. 

^BRACTON.  or  BRATTON,  Henry  de. 

English  eodesiast  and  jud^:  d.  126&  Bom  at 
Bretton-Clovelly,  Devonshire,  educated  at  Ox- 
ford where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws,  in  1244  he  became  one  of  the  traveling 
circuit  judges  and  10  years  later  chief  justice 
of  England,  an  ofHce  which  he  held  for  20 
years.  His  fame  rests  on  his  ^Dc  Legibus  et 
Gmsuetudinibus  Angtie^>  die  earliest  com^e- 
hensive  treatise  on  English  law,  characterized 
by  Pollock  and  Maitland  as  *tiie  crown  and 
flower  of  English  mediaeval  jurisprudence.* 

BRADBITRY,  John  Buckley.  English 
physician  and  author:  b.  Saddleworth,  York- 
shire, 27  Feb.  1841.  He  was  educated  at  King's 
College,  London,  and  Caius  and  Downing  Col- 
leges, C^bridge.  He  is  Downing  professor  of 
medicine  at  Cambridge  University.  His  works 
include  <0n  Vertigo>  (1870);  <On  Some  New 
Vaso-Dilators,>  etc  (1895);  'On  Some  Points 
connected  with  Sleep,  Sleeplessness  and  Hyp- 
notics>  (1899). 

BRADDOCK,  Pa.,  borough  in  Allegheny 
County,  on  the  Monongahela  River,  and  on  the 


Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the 
Pittsburg^i  &  L.  E.  railroads,  10  miles  above 
Pittsburgh.  There  are  extensive  blast  furnaces 
and  manufactories  of  steel  rails,  steel  wire,  pig- 
iron,  cement,  plaster,  etc.  The  four  banks  and 
two  trust  companies  have  a  combined  capitali- 
zation of  $1,250,000.  Braddock  has  the  first 
Camene  Free  Library  established  in  America, 
a  daily  newspaper,  a  hospital,  numerous 
churches  and  public  and  hi^  schools.  The 
borough  was  first  settled  in  1795  on  the  site  of 
Braddock's  defeat  and  was  incorporated  in 
1867.  The*  government  is  vested  in  a  butwess 
and  a  council  of  12  members  elected  for  three 
years.  The  waterworks  are  owned  and  operated 
by  the  borou^.   Pop.  25,000. 

BRADDOCK,  Edward,  British  general: 
b.  Perthshire.  Scotland,  about  1695;  d.  Great 
Meadows.  Pa.,  13  July  1755.  Through  his 
father,  an  officer  in  uie  Coldstream  Guards,  he 
became  in  1710  an  ensig^  in  that  famous  r^;^ 
ment  Af^inted  captain  in  1736,  he  rose  to 
lientenantH^lonel  by  service  on  the  Continent 
1742-45,  including  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  in 
1745,  where  the  Coldstreams  covered  themselves 
with  glory;  and  in  1754  was  made  major-general 
of  the  line.  In  that  year  an  expedition  to  de- 
stroy  the  French  power  in  America  was  resolved 
on;  and  on  24  September  Braddock  was  made 
generalissimo  of  all  the  forces  there.  .  But 
his  e^i^rience  made  him  overrate  format  dis- 
cipline, and  underrate  (not  only  in  action  but 
in  exsert  counsel)  bom  foes  and  allies  who 
ladced  it;  he  could  not  fully  realize  new  dangers 
nor  appreciate  methods  of  meeting  them; 
he  was  hot  of  temper,  rough  of  spewi,  over- 
bearing in  argument,  obstinate  in  opinion;  and 
these  defects,  with  the  martinetism  natural 
enough  in  an  <^cer  of  60  after  43  years  of  the 
Coldstreams,  and  which  were  not  vital  in  a 
drilled  service,  fatally  alienated  those  in  the 
new  land  on  whom  he  had  to  depend  for  safety. 
Yet  he  was  quick  to  recognize  ability  and  warm 
in  acknowledging  it;  he  regarded  Washington 
and  Franklin,  the  former  but  22,  as  the  greatest 
men  in  the  colonies;  and  when  the  royal  order 
of  1754  ranking  colonial  commissions  below 
Euf^ish  ones  prevented  Washington  from  join- 
ing him,  he  sent  a  handsome  letter  asking  the 
latter  to  ■  be  one  of  his  military  family,  and 
promised  to  use  his  influence  in  securing  him  a 
regular  English  commission.  Landing  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  Va.,  20  Feb.  1755,  he  attempted  to 
collect  men  and  stores  for  his  expedition  against 
Fort  Duquesne  (Pittsbure^),  but  was  bafiled 
for  many  wedcs  by  the  sloth,  rapacity  and 
unpatriotic  local  factions  of  the  colonists,  who 
did  their  best  to  justify  the  contempt  with  which 
he  heartily  if  injudiaously  vi^ted  them.  The 
lack  of  men,  supplies,  transportation  and  money- 
delayed  the  expedition  to  its  ruin.  He  tried 
to  secure  a  large  body  of  Indians  for  scouts 
and  allies,  but  only  obtained  40  or  50.  He  let 
all  but  eight  of  them  go  through  bad  judgment, 
and  disgusted  those  who  remained  so  greaUy 
by  his  manners  that  one  of  them  deserted,  and 
the  rest  warned  their  friends  against  coming 
near.  The  famous  Indian  hunter,  Captain  Tack, 
wished  to  join  him  but  Braddock  refused  un- 
less he  would  conform  to  military  discipline, 
which_  the  old  scout  would  not  do.  Finally  the 
expedition  started  from  Fort  Cumberland  (now 
Cumberland,  Md.).  the  first  week  in  June,  with 
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2,150  men.  The  march  was  most  toilsome  and 
slow,  involving  cutting  roads,  bridging  streams, 
malang  causeways,  passing  through  swamps, 
etc.;  and  on  the  18th,  at  Little  Meadows,  1,200 
picked  men  were  chosen  to  continue  the  expe- 
dition, the  rest  being  left  behind  under  Dunbar. 
On  the  night  of  4  July  be  ha^ed  two  days  about 
25  miles  from  his  destination,  to  await  the  re- 
ports of  his  Indian  scouts  and  convoy  of  pro- 
visions from  Dunbar's  camp  —  to  his  destruc- 
tion but  not  to  his  blame.  Reaching  Turtle 
(now  Rush)^  Creek  the  road  suddenly  ended 
at  a  prediHce  impassable  for  artillery  and 
wagons,  and  he  decided  to  quit  the  ridge,  where 
ambuscade  was  impossible,  and  make  a  double 
fording  across  an  elbow  of  the  Monongahela. 
Meantime  the  French  cotnmander,  Contrecceur, 
had  decided  to  withdraw  without  a  blow,  but  a 
Captain  Beaujeu  asked  leave  to  take  a  detach- 
ment and  resist  the  passage  of  the  second  ford, 
e^t  miles  oS,  He  was  given  about  200  white 
troops,  and  by  a  brilliant  i^Kal  on  the  morning 
of  die  9th  to  the  Indians,  who  at  first  hung 
back,  obtained  several  hundred  of  them  also. 
When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  English,  thev 
had  already  crossed  and  advanced  so  that  both 
their  flanks  were  exposed  for  some  200  yards  to 
an  enemy  who  occupied  the  deep  ravines,  thick 
with  tangled  forest  growth  and  vineis,  that 
seamed  the  river  bluS.  Braddock's  ruinous  er- 
ror was  in  not  beating  up  ahead  on  his  flanks, 
as  Coi.  Sir  Peter  Halkiet  urgently  besou^t  him 
to  do  the  night  before ;  and  he  thereby  marched 
straight  into  the  worst  of  ambushes.  Into 
these  the  Indians  elided,  white  the  white  troops 
barred  the  English  path  in  front:  and  the  head 
of  the  advance  column  went  down  under  a 
storm  of  lead.  Shaken  for  a  moment,  the  van- 
guard moved  against  the  concentric  ring;  and 
after  another  terrible  discharge,  returned  it 
wiUi  a  volley  that  swept  away  every  enemy  in 
sight,  and  struck  Beaujeu  and  a  dozen  ouers 
dead.  The  Indians  turned  to  fly ;  rallied  the 
other  French  officers,  they  returned  to  cover, 
and  under  their  unerring  fire  the  English  ad- 
vance broke  and  retreated;  mixing  with  the 
rear  in  the  narrow  path,  both  became  mingled 
in  a  mob  which  Braddock  could  not  restore  to 
order.  Huddled  into  a  12-foot  road,  shut  in  by 
a  forest  resounding  with  veils  and  filled  with 
an  invisible  foe,  they  lost  all  sense  of  perception, 
and  twice  shot  down  bodies  of  dieir  own  men 
who  had  gained  slight  vantage  points,  taking 
their  smoke  for  the  enemy's.  Fifty  Virginian* 
were  thus  slain  at  one  volley.  The  regulars 
refused  to  char^,  though  Braddock,  with  four 
horses  shot  successively  under  him,  and  the 
other  officers  strove  to  hearten  them  to  invade 
the  wood ;  the  provincials  sous^t  to  fight  Indian 
fashion  behind  trees  and  logs,  but  Braddock 
with  furious  threats  and  blows  drove  them 
back  into  rank  again,  where  th^  fell  in  scores. 
Washington  and  Halket  begged  to  have  them 
allowed  to  leave  the  ranks,  but  Braddock  still 
refused.  The  ammunition  began  to  fail ;  the 
baggage  was  attacked;  all  Braddock's  aides  but 
Washmgton  were  shot  down,  three-fourths  of 
the  officers  and  three-fifths  of  the  entire  army; 
and  only  then  would  the  ill-judging  but  heroic 
Braddock  ^ve  the  signal  for  retreat.  Shortly 
afterward  Braddock  received  a  ball  throu^  the 
lung*-;  not  one  of  the  English  soldiery  would 
stay  to  carry  him  off  the  field,  but  one  &i|^sh 
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and  two  American  officers  took  htm  from  the 
field  to  a  spot  half  a  mile  across  the  river.  Here 
the  dying  hero  tried  to  establish  a  camp  for  a 
rallying  place,  and  to  care  for  the  wounded  and 
wait  for  Washington's  return  from  Dunbar;  but 
although  the  French  and  Indians  had  not  fol- 
lowed them  across,  the  100  English  soldiers 
he  had  induced  to  stop  there  stole  away  again 
and  fled.  The  officers  with  their  commander 
marched  on  till  10  t.u.  on  the  lOth,  when  thqr 
halted  and  met  the  convoy  from  Dtinban  Bra^ 
dock  never  ceasing  to  give  calm,  skilful  and 
humane  orders;  on  the  Uth  he  reached  Dun- 
bar's camp,  where  the  news  of  the  rout  had 
set  his  soldiers  also  deserting  and  fleeing  in 
wild  panic.  Giving  up  all  hope  of  the  expedi- 
tion in  any  hands  now,  he  had  the  stores 
destnnred  to  keep  them  from  the  enemy,  save 
enough  for  a  flying  march;  and  the  remnant 
of  the  army  proceeded  toward  Great  Meadows, 
where  Braddock  expired,  leaving  his  favorite 
horse  and  body  servant  to  Washington.  Of 
1,460  men  in  the  battle,  456  were  killed  and 
421  wounded;  63  out  of  S9  commissioned  officers 
were  Idlied  or  injured,  and  every  field  officer. 
The  enemy's  casualties  were  about  60.  The  en- 
tire borders  were  left  defenseless  and  desolated 
by  a  fearful  Indian  war.  Consult  Winthrop 
Sament,  'History  of  the  Expe^tioa  against 
Fort  Du  Quesne  in  ]755,>  edited  from  the 
oris^al  manuscript  (Philadelphia  1855). 

BRADDON,  Mary  Elizabeth  (Mas.  Johk 
Maxwell),  English  novelist:  b.  Lond<»i  1837: 
d.  Richmond.  4  Feb.  1915 ;  daughter  of 
a  London  solicitor.  She  received  her  edu- 
cation at  home,  and  at  the  age  of  18 
was  contributing  to  a  Brixton  newspaper. 
After  publishing  some  poems  and  tides,  in  1862 
she  broue^t  out  ^h&dy  Audley's  Secre^*  i^di 
was  almost  instantly  popular  and  first  of  a 
long  series  of  clever  sensational  novels,  her 
total  output  reaching  to  over  60.  She  had  an 
admirable  gift  in  invention  and  was  a  bom 
story  teller,  ^e  conducted  the  London  maga- 
zine Beigravia  for  a  number  of  years  and 
some  of  her  stories  first  appeared  there.  Her 
husband  was  a  well-known  publisher  and  her 
son,  W.-  B.  Maxwell,  is  a  distingui^ied  novelist 

BRADBNTOWN,  Fla.,  citv  and  county- 
seat  of  Manatee  County,  on  the  Manatee  River, 
and  on  the  Seaboard  Air  line  and  the  Attantic 
Coast  Line  railroads.  It  is  about  five  miles 
from  the  shores  of  Tampa  Bay.  The  surround- 
ing district  produces  quantities  of  winter  vege- 
tables and  atrus  fruits  and  the  city  has  a  targe 
trade  in  these  and  ctnitains  two  banks,  county 
hi^  grammar  and  primary  schools,  courthouse, 
dty  hall,  16  miles  of  paved  streets,  a  complete 
siystero  of  sanitary  sewers,  municipally  owned 
waterwoiia,  a  public  library,  fruit  padwig 
housesi  and  an  electric  li^t  system.  The  value 
of  taxable  property  is  $4,500,000.  The  city^ 
receipts, in  a  recent  year, -amounted  to  $212,208 
and  the  expenditures  to  $207,917.  Pop.  4,000. 

BRADFORD,  Alden,  American  historian 
and  journalist:'  b.  Duxbury,  Mass.,  19  Nov. 
1765;  cL  Boston,  26  Oct.  1843.  Originally  a  Con- 
gregational minister,  .he  became  secretary  of 
State  of  iMassachuffi^  (1812-24),  and  editor 
of  the  Boston  Gazette  (1826).  He  wrote 
<HistprK.  of,  Mwpachusetts,  1764-1820>; 
^^peeches,  of  the  ..Gpveraors  of  Massachu- 
setts from  1765  to  l!75>  (1818) ;  'History  of 
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the  Federal  Govenunent* :  *Ufe  of  Jonathaii 
M^eiw>  (1838);  'New  Eng^nd  Oironology* 

BRADFORD.  Amory  Howe,  American 
clergyman  and  author :  b-  Granby,  Oswego 
County,  N.  Y.,  14  April  1846;  d.  1911.  He  was 
graduated  at  Hamilton  College  1867,  Andover 
Theolo^cal  Seminary  1870;  studied  at  Oxford 
University,  England,  and  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  Montdair,  N.  J., 
in  the  year  last  named.  In  1896  as  a  member 
of  the  deputation  from  the  American  Board 
of  Forei^  Missions  to  invest^te  mission 
work  he  visited  Japan  and  became  president  of 
the  American  Missionaiy  Association  in  1904. 
He  wrote  <Spirit  and  Ufe>  (1888)  ;  'Old  Wine, 
New  Bottles>  (1892);  «The  Pilgrim  in  Old 
England*  (1893) ;  'Heredity  and  Christian 
ProWems*  (1895) :  *The  Growing  Revelation* 
(1897) ;  'Art  of  Living  Alone*  (1899) ;  'The 
Return  to  CHirist*  (1900) ;  'Age  of  Faith' 
(1900) ;  'Spiritual  Lessons  From  the  Brown- 
ings) (1900);  'Ascent  of  the  SouP  (1902); 
'My  Brother*  (1910);  <Preludes  and  Inter- 
ludes* (1911). 

BRADFORD,  Andrew,  American  printer, 
son  of  William  Bradford  (q.v.)  :  b.  Philadelphia 
about  1686;  d.  23  Nov.  1742.  He  was  the 
only  printer  in  Pennsylvania  from  1712  to  1723. 
He  published  the  first  new^per  in  Philadel- 
phia, 22  Dec  1719,  called  die  American  Weekly 
MercHry.  It  was  by  him  that  Benjamin  Franlc- 
ttn  was  first  employed,  on  lus  arrival  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1723.  In  1732  he  was  postmaster;  in 
1735  be  kept  a  book  store  at  the  sign  of  the 
Bible  in  Second  street.  In  1738  he  removed  to 
No.  8  South  Front  street,  to  a  house  which  in 
1810  was  occupied  as  a  printing  house  by  his 
descendant,  Thomas  Bradford,  pnblisher  of 
True  Americm. 

BRADFORD,  Gamaliel,  American  writer 
and  politician:  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  15  Jan.  1831; 
d.  Boston,  Mass.,  20  Aug.  1911.  He  was  prom- 
inent in  politics  as  an  independent,  being  a 
'Strong  opponent  of  the  Philippine  policy  of  the 
administration,  and  published  ^Lesson  of  Popu- 
lar Government*  (1898). 

BRADFORD,  Gamaliel,  American  author : 
b.  Boston,  Mass.,  30  Oct.  1863.  He  was  tutored 
privately  until  1882,  when  he  entered  Harvard 
University,  but  was  oUiged  to  leave  almost 
immediately  on  account  of  ill-healA.  With  the 
exception  of  a  little  tutoring  and  lecturing  he 
has  occupied  himself  mainly  with  literary  pur- 
suits since  1886.  He  is  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati,  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  He  is  the  author  of  'Types 
of  American  Character*  (essays  1895);  'The 
Private  Tutor'  (1904);  <A  Pageant  of  Life* 
(1904);  Between  Two  Masters*  (1906); 
'Matthew  Porter'  (1908);  'Studies  of  Robert 
E.  Lee>  (1912);  'Cimfederate  Portraits* 
(1914);  Union  Portraits*  (1916),  and  many 
general  essays. 

BRADFORD,  John,  Protestant  martyr 
and  theologian:  b.  Mandiester  about  1510;  d. 
Smithfield,  London,  1  Jul3r  1555.  He  obtained 
a  situation  in  the  commissariat,  and  having 
been  guilty  of  some  defalcation,  known  only  to 
himself,  was  sa  impressed  by  a  sermon  of  Lati- 
mer on  restitution,  that  he  determined  not  only 
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to  sell  ever^htng  he  had  in  order  to  make  up 
the  defalcation,  but  to  renounce  an  employment 
which  exposed  him  to  dangerous  temptations. 
He  afterward  studied  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
received  the  d^^e  of  M.A.,  and  on  talcing 
orders  was  appointed  fjiaptain  to  the  bishop  of 
London,  and  canon  of  Samt  Paul's.  From  this 
thne  he  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his 
<^&CK  wldi  so  much  zeal  and  success  tiiat  he 
became  one  of  Ae  most  popular  preadiers  of 
his  day.  In  1552  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
Edward  VI,  but  under  the  ragn  of  Queen  Mary 
became  a  mariced  man.  On  the  charge  of 
preaching  sedition  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  (hecamia^  the  same  room  with  Ridley, 
Cranmer  and  Latmer),  and  being  bron^t  to 
trial,  was  condemned  to  death  as  an  obstinate 
heretic.  His  life  is  said  to  have  been  offered  to 
him  if  he  would  only  promise  to  refrain  from 
preaching,  but  even  this  he  had  the  manliness 
to  refuse,  and  he  was  burned  at  the  stake  at 
Smithfield.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works, 
which  include  sermons,  meditation^  various 
treatises  and  a  Uomphy  was  pnhlined  1848- 
53,  edited  by  Rev.  Aubrey  Townsend. 

BRADFORD.  Royil  Bird,  American  naval 
officer:  b.  Turner,  Me;,  22  July  1844;  d.  Wash, 
ington.  4  Aug.  1914.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1865  and  re- 
ceived promotion  through  vanous  grades  to  the 
rank  of  commander.  He  made  a  specUilty  of 
equipment,  and^  in  1897  became  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Equipment  at  the  Navy  Department 
in  Washington,  where  he  remained  until  his 
retirement  as  rear-admiral  in  1906. 

BRADFORD,  Samuel,  English  bishop:  b. 
Saint  Anne's,  Blackfriars.  20  Dec.  1652;  d, 
Westminster.  17  May  1731.  He  left  the  univer- 
si^  without  a  degree  on  account  of  religious 
scruides;  and  though  he  had  a  strong  religious 
bent,  he  took  up  the  study  of  mewcine.  In 
1680  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  in 
1690.  He  was  a  frequent  preacher  before  the 
corporation  of  London  and  his  sermons  were 
always  as  strongly  Protestant  as  he  was  him- 
self Whig  in  politics.  In  1698  he  became  one 
of  the  royal  du4>lains  to  Vi^lliam  III ;  in  1706 
he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Westminster:  in 
1718  he  was  elected  bishop  of  CarHste  and  in 
1723  he  became  tnshop  of  Rochester  and  dean 
of  Westminster,  Two  years  later  he  became 
the  first  dean  of  the  revived  order  of  the  Bath. 
He  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

BRADFORD,  ^KHlliam,  American  colonial 
governor  and  author:  b.  Austerfield,  York- 
shire, England.  1590;  d.  Plymouth,  9  May  1657. 
He  joined  the  Separatists  or  Brownists  in  1606; 

ersecntions  followed;  an  attempt  to^  reach 
olland  was  frustrated;  he  was  imprisoned, 
but  ultimately  reached  Zealand  and  became 
apprenticed  to  a  French  Protestant  silk  manu- 
facturer. He  sailed  with  the  Mayflower  from 
Southampton  (5  Sept.  1620)  and  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  celebrated  compact  signed 
on  board;  and,  in  1621,  on  the  death  of  the  first 
governor,  John  Carver,  was  elected  to  the  same 
office,  which  he  continued  to  fill  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  brief  period  when  he  declined  re- 
election) until  bis  death.  His  administration 
was  remarkably  efficient  and  successful,  espe- 
cially in  dealing  with  the  Indians.  One  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  adopt  measures  to  confirm  the 
league  with  the  Indian  sachem  Massasrat^  In 
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the  beginning  of  1622^  when  the  colony  was 
subjected  to  a  distressing  famine,  a  threaten- 
ing message  was  received  from  the  sachem  of 
Narrasansett  in  the  form  of  a  bundle  of  ar- 
rows bound  with  the  sldn  of  a  serpent.  The 
governor  sent  back  the  sldn  filled  with  powder 
and  balL  This  decisive  reply  finished  the  cor- 
respondence. The  Narrasansetts  were  so  ter- 
rified that  they  returned  the  sldn  witfiout  even 
inspecting  its  contents.  In  return  for  his  kind- 
ness and  attentions  to  Massasmt  in  a  dangerous 
illness,  the  sachem  disclosed  to  the  colony  a 
dangerous  consinrac^  among  the  Indians  and 
it  was  suppressed.  He  opposed  the  system  of 
communal  holdings,  the  change  to  severalty 
being  made  in  1623 ;  a  council  was  appointed  in 
1624;  he  was  given  the  title  for  the  Plymouth 
Plantation  in  1629  (relinquished  1635) ;  and  in 
1634  saw  representative  institutions  established 
in  the  infant  colony  by  the  sending  of  dele- 
gates from  the  towns.  His  ^Diary  of  Occur- 
rences,' covering  the  first  year  ot  the  colony, 
was  published  in  ,1622.  He  left  a  number  of 
religious  compositions  in  verse;  and  historical 
prose  writings  of  great  value  which  are  the 
principal  authorities  for  the  early  history  of  the 
colony,  the  most  important  being  his  vHistoty 
tif  the  Plymouth  Plantation'  from  the  forma- 
tion of  the  society  in  England,  in  1602,  down 
to  1647,  This  was  for  many  years  stored  in 
Old  South  Church,  Boston,  (usposed  during 
the  American  Revolution,  but  was  found  in  the 
library  of  Fulham  Palace,  &igland,  in  1858, 
and  in  1898  was  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  placed  among  the  archives  of  Massachu- 
setts. His  works  have  been  published  in  the 
Collections  of  (he  Massachnsetts  Historical 
Society.  The  shorter  writings  of  Bradford 
will  be  found  in  Young's  'Qironicles  of  the 
Pilgrims>  (Boston  1841).  See  Cotton  Mather, 
*Magnalia'  for  life  of  Bradford;  also  Tyler, 
^History  of  American  Literature  1607-1765* 
(New  York  1898) ;  Walker,  <Ten  New  Eng- 
land Leaders'  (New  York  1901). 

BRADFORD,  William,  the  first  printer  m 
Pennsylvania:  b.  Leicester,  England,  20  May 
1663;  d.  New  York.  22  May  1752.  A  Quaker, 
he  cmiflnated  with  Penn  in  1682  and  landed 
where  Philadelphia  was  afterward  built,  be- 
fore a  house  was  begun.  He  went  tack  t<f 
England,  but  returned  in  1685,  in  which  year 
he  printed  an  almanac.  In  168^  with  some 
German  colonists,  he  established  near  Phila- 
del;)hia  the  first  paper  mill  in  America.  The 
wntings  of  George  Keith,  which  he  printed, 
having  caused  a  ciuarrel  amon^  the  Quakers, 
he  was  arrested  in  1692  and  unprisoned  for 
libel  and  his  press  and  types  seized.  On  his 
trial,  when  the  justice  charged  the  jury  to  find 
only  the  fact  as  to  the  printing,  Bradford  main- 
tained that  they  were  to  find  also  whether  the 
paper  was  really  seditious  and  that  *the  jury 
are  judges  in  law  as  well  as  the  matter  of  fact.' 
He  was  not  convicted,  but  having  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  dominant  party  in  Philadel- 
phia, he  removed  to  New  York  in  1693.  In 
that  year  he  printed  the  laws  of  the  colony. 
On  16  Oct.  1725,  he  began  the  first  newspaper 
in  New  Yoric  and  the  fourth  in  America,  called 
the  New  York  Gasette.  Being  temperate  and 
active,  he  reached  a  ereat  age  without  sickness 
and  wdked  about  on  the  very  day  of  his  death. 
For  more  than  50  years  he  was  printer  to  the 


govennnent  of  New  Yoric  and  for  30  years  the 

only  one  in  the  province.  Consult  Wallace, 
*An  Address  at  the  Celebration  by  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  of  the  200th  Birthday 
of  WiUiam  Bradford'  (Albany  1863). 

BRADFORD,  William,  American  jurist, 
attorney-general  of  the  United  States  and  a 
great-grandson  of  William  Bradford,  the 
printer:  b.  Philadelphia,  14  Sept  1755;  d.  23 
Aug,  1795.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton 
O^ege  in  1772  and  commenced  the  study  of 
the  law.  In  tiie  spring  of  1776^  iqion  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Great  Briteio, 
he  joined  the  militia,  in  which  he  attained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  consequaice  of 
ill-health  he  was  obliged  to  resign  at  the  end 
of  two  years  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Philadelphia  in  1779.  In  1780  he  was  appointed 
attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania.  Under  the 
new  constitution  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  22  Aug.  1791.  Upon  the 
promotion  of  Edmund  Randolph  to  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  he  received  from  Wash- 
ington the  appointment  of  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States  28  Jan.  1794.  In  early  life 
he  wrote  some  pastoral  poems  in  imitation  of 
Shenstone;  but  nis  principal  literary  produc- 
tion was  an  'Inquiry  how  far  the  Pumshment 
of  Death  is  necessary  in  Pennsylvania'  (1793). 

BRADFORD,  England,  manufacturing 
city  and  municipal,  count;^  and  parliamentary 
borough^  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
eight  nules  west  of  I^eeds,  on  the  Bradford 
Canal  and  the  Midland,  Northeasteni,  Ckeat 
Northern  and  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railwaysL 
It  is  pleasantiy  situated  on  a  feeder  of  uu 
Aire,  at  the  jimction  of  three  extensive  valleys, 
and  consists  of  an  ancient  and  a  more  modem 
portion,  the  latter  with  spacious,  welt-built 
streets.  The  appearance  of  the  town  has  been 
almost  completely  changed  since  1861,  the  cor- 
poration having,  at  a  great  expenditure  of 
mon^,  effected  most  extensive  street  improve- 
ments, wideiung  the  principal  thoroughfares, 
improving  the  gradients  and  opening  up  new. 
streets.  Spacious  covered  markets  nave  been 
erected  at  a  great  cost.  Among  the  public 
buildings  are  the  town  hall  (1873),  in  Frendi 
Gothic  style ;  the  parish  church  of  Saint  Peter, 
in  the  Fer^dicular  style,  dating  from  1485; 
the  Cartwr^^  Memorial  Hall,  containing  an 
art  gallery  and  museum,  opened  in  190^  to 
commemorate  the  inventor  of  the  power-loom 
and  combitu;  machine;  Saint  George's  Hall, 
erected  in  1853,  and  enable  of  accommodating 
about  4,000  persons;  an  exchange,  containing 
a  statue  of  Cobden ;  a  temperance  hall,  the  first 
of  the  kind  in  England,  erected  in  1837;  a 
mechanics'  h^l,  with  lecture-rooms  and  library; 
a  technical  collM:e,  opened  in  1882 ;  free  library 
(1872).  The  swools  include  the  free  grammar 
school,  endowed  by  C3iarles  II,  the  girls'  gram- 
mar school  and  the  board  schools.  In  Airedale 
College  jroung  men  are  trained  for  the  minis- 
try among  the  Independents  and  there  is  also 
a  United  Independent  college  (1888).  ,  Among 
the  charitable  institutions  may  be  noticed  the 
infirmary,  the  eye  and  ear  hospital,  the  chil- 
dren's hospital,  Saint  Catharine's  Home,  an 
institution  for  the  blind,  and  almshouses. 
There  is  a  fever  hospital,  to  which  patients  are 
admitted  at  moderate  charges,  and  when  per- 
sons are  too  poor  to  pay,  the  corporation  bears 
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the  cost.  There  ts  also  a  smallpox  hospital. 
Bradford  has  several  public  parlo,  some  of 
them  finely  laid  out.  besides  Baildon  Moor 
(600  acres)  reserved  for  recreation  purposes. 
There  is  an  exteonve  system  of  wattfwoila 
by  gravitation,  representing  an  outlay  of  more 
than  $18,000,000^  and  water,  gas  and  electric 
supply  undertakings  are  owned  by  the  mumct- 
paJity.  In  1907  a  nuinici^al  railway  was 
opened,  extending  into  the  Nidd  Valley,  from 
whence  the  main  water  supply  of  the  city  is 
obtained.  Bradford  is  the  headquarters  in 
£ii|^d  of  the  worsted  and  stuff  trade, 
which  is  the  principal  industry,  the_  alpaca 
and  mohair  manufactures  (with  whidi  Sir 
Titus  ^t^s  name  is  connected),  hai^g  been 
transferred  to  the  village  of  Saitairc^  near 
Shipley.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  silk 
ana  velvet  (the  Manningham  MiHs  of  Lister 
&  Company),  mixed  cotton  and  silk  goods; 
and  some  cotton  factories.  In  1916  goods  to 
the  amount  of  $I4>fS2,210  were  diim^  from 
Bradford  to  the  United  States,  we  largest 
items  being  woolen  dress  goods,  $1,067,108, 
and  piece-dyed  cotton  doth,  ^754,972.  In  the 
neighborhood  are  quarries  and  ironworks. 
The_  town  was  incorporated  in  1847  and  its 
affairs  are  maruu^ed  by  a  lord  mayor  (dignity 
conferred  in  I9(j/),  21  aldermen  and  63  coun- 
dllors.  It  was  accorded  die  rank  of  a  city  in 
1897.  A  United  States  consulate  is  established 
here.  Pop.  2881505.  Consult  CMen.  <BTad- 
ford>  (London  1910)  and  The  Bradford  An- 
Uqitary,  journal  of  the  Bradford  Historical 
and  Antiquarian  Socie^  (Bradford  1888  to 
date). 

BRADFORD,  Pa.,  city  in  McKean  County, 
on  several  railroads,  15  miles  northwest  of 
Smethport,  the  counpr-seat,  and  75  miles  south 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  It  is  in  an  extensive  coal, 
oil  and  natural  gas  region  and  is  principally 
dwaged  in  industries  connected  therewith,  be- 
udcs  luvtng  machinery,  chemical,  boiler, 
vacuum  cleaner,  furniture,  gas-enf^ne,  cutlery 
and  brick  and  tile  works.  The  ciQr  has  electric 
street  railroads,  daily  and  weekly  newqi^wrs, 
three  national  bann,  large  hospital,  several 
libraries,  an  opera  house,  driving  park,  and  is 
fighted  and  heated  by  natural  gas.  Bradford 
was  settled  in  1823,  chartered  as  a  aXy  in  1879 
and  adopted  die  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment in  1914.  Hie  waterworks  are  owrcd  and 
operated  by  die  dty.   Pop.  15,000. 

BRADFORD.ON-AVON,  England,  an 
ancient  market-town  in  Wiltshire,  beautifully 
situated  28  mites  northwest  of  Salidmry,  on 
both  banks  of  the  lower  Avon,  here  crossed 
by  two  bridges  —  a  very  old  one  of  nine  arches 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  a  modem  one. 
Barton  Bridge,  of  four.  The  town  chiefly 
consists  of  three  regular  streets,  containing 
many  handsome  houses.  There  is  a  good  par- 
ish diurch  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  die  Norman 
and  subsequent  styles;  a  town  hall,  In  Eliza- 
bethan style;  and  some  interesting  old  build- 
ings. Among  the  latter  is  the  -smalt  but  unique 
church  of  Saint  Laurence,  the  only  complete 
specimen  of  An^o-Saxon  architecture  still 
existing  and  of  great  archaeological  interest.  It 
is  t)elieved_to  have  been  built  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury by  Saint  Aldhelm  and  consists  of  a  chan- 
cel, a  nave  and  a  porch  on  the  north  side. 
Woolen  doth  is  manufactured)  but  this  indus- 


try has  dectined.  Bradford  was  of  some  note 
in  Anglo-Saxon  times.  Saint  Duns  tan  having 
been  elected  bishop  of  Worcester  at  a  synod 
held  here.  9op.  4^501.  Consult  Perldns,  *Ab- 
bcr  (^urdws  of  Bath,  Malmsbuiy,  and  St 
L«irence>  (1901). 

BRADLAUOH,  brid-la,  Charies.  EngHsh 
secularist:  b.  London,  28  S^>t  1833;  d  30 
Jan.  1891.  In  his  youth  a  pnvate  soldier,  he 
made  himself  known  by  bis  free  thought  and 
republican  writings  and  lectures,  and  more  es- 
peicially  by  his  efforts  to  gain  admission  to  Par- 
Uament  Being  elected  for  Northampton  in 
1880,  he  clanned  the  right  to  make  affirmation 
simply,  instead  of  taking  the  oath  which  men^ 
bers  of  Parliament  take  Defore  they  can  sit  and 
vote,  but  being  a  professed  atheist  this  ri(^ 
was  denied  him.  Though  repeatedly  re-elected 
by  the  same  constituency,  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  continued  to  declare  him 
disqualified  for  taldng  the  oath  or  affirming; 
ana  it  was  only  after  the  election  of  a  new 
Parliament  in  1885  that  he  was  allowed  to  take 
his  seat  without  opposition  as  a  representative 
of  Northampton.  He  was  for  many  years  editor 
of  the  NatiptuU  Reformer.  Not  long  before  his 
death  Parliament  erased  from  its  records  its 
resolutions  prohiluting  him  from  taldng  the 
oaths.  Consult  <Ufe>  (1894)  by  his  dau^iter 
and  J.  M.  Robertson. 

BRADLEY,  Andrew  Cedl,  English  edu- 
cator and  author.  He  was  educated  at  Chelten- 
ham College  and  at  Balliol  Collie,  Oxford. 
He  was  made  a  fellow  of  BalHol  in  1874,  and 
was  lecturer  there  from  1876  to  1861,  when  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  modem  literature 
at  Univeraty  CoU^,  Liverpool.  In  1889  he 
went  to  Glasgow  University  as  professor  of 
English  language  and  literature,  remaining  in 
that  reladon  undl  1900,  when  he  was  appointed 
jirofessor  of  poetry  at  Oxford.  He  has  pub- 
lished *A  Commentary  on  Tennyson's  In  Me- 
moriam*  (1901) ;  ^Shakespearean  Tragedy* 
(1904);  'Oxford  Lectures  on  Poetry'  (1909). 

BRADLEY,  Arthur  Gmnville,  English 
author,  son  of  (^rge  Granville  Bradley  (q.v.)  : 
b.  11  Nov.  1850.  He  was  educated  at  Marl- 
borough and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
has  published  'Life  of  Wolfe'  (1895) ; 
'Sketches  from  Old  Virginia*  (1897);  'High- 
ways and  Byways  of  North  Wales'  (1898): 
'The  Flrfit  with  France  for  North  America' 
(1900) ;  'Highways  and  Byways  of  the  English 
1-ake  District*  (1901)  ;  'Hi^ways  and  Byways 
of  South  Wales'  (1903);  '(Canada  in  the 
Twentieth  Century'  (1903);  'The  March  and 
Borderland  of  Wales'  (1905)  ;  'Round  About 
Wiltshire'    (1907);   'Life  of  Guv  Carteton' 

(1907)  :  'The  Romance  of  Northumberland* 

(1908)  ;  'The  Making  of  Canada'  (1910)  ;  'The 
Wye'  (1910);  'Britain  Across  the  Seas,  Amer- 
ica' (1911);  'The  Gateway  of  Scotland* 
(1912);  'Other  Days'  (1913);  'Clear  Waters* 
(1915). 

BRADLEY,  Edward  (Cutbbert  Bebb), 
English  author  and  clergyman:  b.  Kidder- 
minster 1827;  d.  Lenton,  12  Dec.  1889.  He  was 
graduated  at  Durham  University,  and  was  rec- 
tor of  Denton,  Stretton  and  finally  Lenton  from 
1883  until  his  death.  He  contributed  to  Punth 
and  other  London  periodicals,  and  published  the 
'Adventures  of  Mr.  Verdant  Clireen,  an  Oxford 
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Freshmaa'  (London  1855),  a  biunorous  picture 
of  coU^  Uie.  His  other  works  include  'Mr. 
Verdant  Green  Married  and  Done  For>  (1856)  ; 
*The  White  Wife,*  a  collection  of  Scottish 
trends  (1864);  <UttIe  Mr.  Bouncer  and  His 
Friend.  Verdant  Green>  (1873-74);  and  sev- 
enl  books  of  travel. 

BRADLEY,  Franda  Herbert,  English 
writer  on  i^losoph^:  b.  Glasbury  1846.  He 
was  educated  at  Cheltenham  and  at  Marl- 
borough College.  He  is  a  fellow  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  and  has  written  many  works 
on  phitosophical  subjects.  His  publications  in- 
clude ^The  Presuppositions  of  Critical  His- 
toi;fr>  (1874);  <£thical  Studie5>  (1876);  ^The 
Pnndples  of  Logic'  (1883) :  ^Appearance  and 
Reali^>  (18)3)  ;  ^Essays  on  Trum  and  RealiQr* 
(1914). 

BRADLEY*  George  Gnmville.  English 
clergyman,  dean  of  Westminster  Abbey,  1881- 
1902;  b.  U  Dec  1821;  d.  London.  12  March 
1903.^  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  Univer- 
sity college,  Oxford,  and  took  orders  in  the 
Anglican  Church.  He  was  assistant  master  at 
Rugby  1846-58 ;  master  of  Marlborough  College 
1858-/0:  master  of  University  (>>llege  1870-81. 
From  1874  to  1876  he  was  honorary  chaplain  to 
die  Queen.  In  the  last  named  year  he  became 
a  canon  of  Worcester  and  succeeded  Dean  Stan- 
ley as  dean  of  Westminster.  He  published 
'Recollections  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley* 
(1883)  ;  'Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Job>  (1884)  : 
'Lectures  on  Ecdesiastes*  (1885).  He  resigned 
the  deanery  of  Westminster  a  few  months  be- 
fore his  death. 

BRADLEY.  Henry,  English  scholar  and 
lexicographer:  b.  Mandiester,  England,  3  Dec. 
1845.  Successively  teacher,  commercial  clerk 
and  foreign  correspondent  and  journalist,  he 
has  twice  been  president  of  the  Philolomcal 
Society  and  has  been  joint  editor  of  the  'Ox- 
ford English  Dictionary'  from  1889.  He  has 
published  'The  Story  of  the  Goths'  (1888) ; 
'The  Making  of  English*  (1904)  ;  and  con- 
tributed important  articles  to  the  'Dictionary 
of  National  Biography*  and  elsewhere. 

BRADLEY,  James,  English  astronomer: 
b.  Sherborne,  Gloucestershire,  1693;  d.  Chal- 
ford,  Gloucestershire,  13  July  1762.  He  was 
educated  at  Balliol  Cxtllege,  Oxford,  and  took 
orders,  but  his  taste  for  astronomy^soon  led 
him  in  a  different  direction,  and  in  1721  he  was 
appointed  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Oxford.  Seven  years  afterward  he  made  known 
his  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light.  But 
although  this  discovery  gpve  a  greater  degree 
of  accuracy  to  astronomical  observations,  yet 
slight  differences  remained  which  he  studied 
during  20  years  with  the  greatest  perseverance, 
and  finally  discovered  that  they  were  fully  ex- 
plained by  the  supposition  of  an  oscillating 
motion  of  the  earth's  axis,  completed  during  a 
revolution  of  the  moon's  nodes,  that  is,  in 
about  18  and  a  half  years.  He  called  this  phe- 
nomenon the  *nutatton  of  the  earth's  axis' ; 
and  published  his  account  of  it  in  1748,  for 
which  he  received  the  Copley  medal.  By  these 
two  discoveries  astronomers  were,  for  the  first 
time,  enabled  to  make  tables  of  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  with  the  necessary  accuracy. 
Bradley  had  already,  in  1726,  explained  the 
method  of  obtaining  the  lon^tude      means  of 


the  eclipse  of  Jupiter's  first  satdlite.  In  1742, 
at  the  death  of  Dr.  HalUy.  he  received  the  aSce 
of  astronomer  royalf  and  removed  to  the  ob- 
servatory at  Greenwich.  Here  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  entirely  devoted  to  astro- 
nomical studies.  His  observations  in  manu- 
script appeared  under  the  titk  of  'Astronomical 
Observations  made  at  the  Observatory  at 
Greenwich,  1750-62*  (1798^  1805).  From  this 
rich  mine  have  been  taken  thousands  of  obser- 
vations on  the  sun,  moon  and  planets  of  the 
highest  astronomicu  value.  The  value  of  these 
observations  was  enonnottsl^  increased  by  Be»- 
sel,  who  tmdertocA  tbeir  systematic  Konction 
and  extracted  from  them  the  catalMue  of  3^22 
stars  whidi  he  published  under  the  title  of 
'Fundamenta  Astronomisc* 

BRADLEY,  John  Edwin.  American  edu- 
cator: b.  Lee,  Mass.,  8  Aug.  1839;  d.  7  Oct.  1912. 
He  was  graduated  from  Williams  C^IIeg^e  in 
1865,  and  was  successively  principal  of  high 
schools  in  Pittsfield  Mass.,  1865-68;  Albany, 
N.  1868-86.  He  was  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Minneapolis  1886-92,  and  president 
of  Illinois  College  1892-1900.  He  is  the  author 
of  'Science  and  Industry*;  'School  Incen- 
tives* ;  'Healthfulness  of  Intellectual  Pur- 
suits'; 'Work  and  Play';  'Talks  With  Stu- 
dents.* 

BRADLEY.  JoMph  Philo,  American  ju- 
rist: b.  Berne,  N.  Y.,  14  March  1813;  d.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  22  Jan.  1892.  He  was  graduated 
at  Rutgers  College  in  1836;  admitted  to-the  bar 
in  1839,  and  became  a  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  1870.  As  a  member  of 
the  electoral  commission  he  cast  the  vote  whidi 
gave  the  presidency  to  Hayes  in  1877.  He  de- 
voted much  time  to  mathematical  study.  His 
'Miscellaneous  Works  and  Correspondence^ 
was  published  in  1832. 

BRADLEY.  William  CComieU,  Ameri- 
can lawyer  and  legislator:  b.  near  Lancaster, 
Garrard  County,  Ky.,  18  March  1847;  d.  23  May 
1914.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1665  and  serving 
at  prosecuting  attorney  of  Garrard  County  in 
1870,  as  presidential  elector  in  1872,  he  came 
into  nation-wide  prominence  at  the  Republican 
convention  of  1880^  making  the  speedi  second- 
ing the  nomination  of  Grant  for  President; 
again  in  1904  in  a  powerful  speedi  seconding 
the  nomination  of  Roosevelt  for  President  In 
1888  he  had  recdved  105  votes  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  the  national  conv«ition,  and  in  1896  was 
endorsed  for  President  by  the  Kentucky  State 
convention.  From  1895  to  1899  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  Kentucl^.  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  during  17 
years.  He  was  dected  United  States  senator 
for  die  term  1909-15.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  popular  orators  at  national  con- 
ventions, and  only  a  few  days  before  his  death 
made  a  three  hours'  speech  op^sing  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  tolls  repeal  bill,  which  was  consid- 
ered a  particularly  fordUe  presentation  of  the 
case. 

BRADSHAW,  John,  Englishjudge  and 
regicide:  b.  Cheshire,  England,  1602;  a  Lon- 
don, 31  Oct.  1659.  He  studied  law  at  Gray's 
Inn,  and  obtained  much  chamber  practice  from 
the  partisans  of  the  Parliament,  to  which  he 
was  zealously  devoted.  When  the  trial  of  tiie 
King  was  determined  upon,  the  resolute  char- 
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acter  of  Bradshaw  pointed  him  out  for  presi- 
dent of  the  high  court  of  justice,  which  ofiice, 
after  a  sli^t  hesitation,  he  accepted.  His  de- 
portment on  the  trial  somt  described  as  lofty 
and  unbending,  others  as  harsh  and  overbear- 
ing. He  was  subsequently  appointed  permanent 
president  of  the  coundl  of  state,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster;  he  also  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  estates  worth  £2,000  per  an- 
num. He  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  Crom- 
well, when  the  latter  seized  the  protectorate 
and  was  deprived  of  the  chief  justiceship  of 
Chester.  On  die  death  of  Cromwell  in  1658 
and  the  restoretioii  of  the  Long  Pariiamentf  he 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  council  and  was  elected 
president  He  died  in  1659,  and  on  his  death- 
bed asserted  that,  if  the  King  were  to  be  tried 
and  condemned  again,  he  would  be  the  first  to 
agree  to  it.  He  was  m^;nificentl^  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  from  which  his  body  was 
ejected  and  hanged  on  a  gibbet  at  Tyburn,  with 
mose  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  at  the  Restora- 
tion. 

BRADSHAW,  William,  Puritan  minister: 
b.  Market  Bosworth,  Leicestershire,  England, 
1571 ;  d.  1618.  After  graduatioa  from  Cam- 
bridge College  0595)  he  became  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Sir  Thomas  Lei^^ton,  governor  of 
Guernsey,  where  he  came  under  me  influence 
of  Thomas  Cartwright,  the  famous  Puritan 
leader,  who  was  preaching  in  the  neighborhood. 
Later  he  entered  the  ministry,  became  fellow  in 
Cambridge  and  was  forced  to  leave  the  uni- 
versity on  account  of  having  distributed  the 
writuiigs  of  John  Darrel.  He  preached  for  a 
time  at  Chauiam,  where  he  was  very  popular; 
but  he  was  suspended  on  a  charge  of  teaching 
unsound  doctrine.  He  found  a  friend  in  the 
bishop  of  Coventry,  who  granted  him  a  license 
to  preach  in  any  part  of  his  diocese.  Brad- 
shaw was  very  much  opposed  to  ceremonies, 
which  he  declared  to  be  unlawful  in  themselves 
and  imposed  by  prelates  without  due  authority 
and  he  publi^ed  anonymous  tracts  against 
them.  In  1605  he  published  'English  Puritan- 
ism,' in  which  be  strongly  advocated  the  inde- 
pendence of  congregations  and  the  purification 
of  the  Church.  He  also  held  that  no  clergyman 
should  hold  any  dvil  ofiice.  This  book  stirred 
the  Church  authorities  a^nst  him ;  and  he  was 
forced  to  go  to  Derbyshire  where  he  found  a 
safe  retreat.  From  there  he'  continued  fight- 
ing for  the  cause  he  had  so  much  at  heart  and 
his  views  were  carried  far  and  wide  hy  his  own 
publications  and  those  of  his  friends  and  fol- 
lowers.  His  remarks,  which  are  generally  of 
controversial  nature,  are  very  numerous.  His 
'English  Puritanism'  went  through  several  edi- 
tions and  was  translated  into  Latin  and  since 
into  several  modern  languages.  Consult  Neal, 
^History  of  the  Puritans' ;  Barclay,  'Iimer 
Life  of  the  Reliraous  Societies  of  the  Common- 
wealth' (1876). 

BRADSTRKET,  Anne,  American  poet:  b. 
Northampton  (protably ) ,  England,  lol2 ;  d. 
Andover,  Mass.,  16  Sept.  1672.  She  was  the 
dau^ter  of  Gov.  Thomas  Dudley  and  married 
the  future  governor,  Simon  Bradstreet,  in  1628. 
She  went  with  him  to  New  Ei^Iand  in  1630. 
She  was  the  first  woman  of  letters  in  America, 
her  verse  being  written  in  the  intervals  of 
household  cares  and  by  her  contemporaries  was 
styled  <The  Tentii  Muse.*    Her  volume  of 
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poems  was  published  in  London  in  1650.  A 
more  complete  edition  ai^ared  at  Boston  in 
1^8^  containing,  among  other  additional  com-* 
IwsitiiHis,  her  Kst  ^em  entitled  ^Contempla^ 
dons.*  A  third  edibon  was  pnUished  in  1758. 
She  was  the  mother  of  eight  duldren,  to  whom 
she  makes  the  folkming  allunon: 

I  luul  dght  birds  hatcht  in  tha  c«at ; 
Fdot  cocks  tbere  were,  and  bent  tbe  r«tt; 
]  nrs't  th«B  up  with  pwu  rad  c*re, 
For  oost  nor  labor  did  2  spare; 
TiO  at  last  tbey  f  dt  tixvr  wins, 
Uottnted  thatrara  and  laamad  to  gfaiB. 

Her  complete  works,  edited  by  J.  H.  Ellis,  were 
reprinted  in  Boston  in  1867,  and  again  in  1897. 
Consult  Tyler,  'American  Literature'  (1898) ; 
and  .Wendell,  <A  Literary  History  of  America' 
(pp.  36,  40,  1 19,  New  York  1900). 

BRADSTREBT,  John.  English  soldier  in 
America:  b.  1711;  d.  New  York,  21  Oct.  1774. 
In  1745  he  served  in  the  Louisburg  expedition 
as  lieutenant-colonel  in  Pepperell  s  regiment 
and  later  in  the  year  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  He  was,  in  1746^  lieutenant-«ov- 
emor  of  Saint  Johns,  Newfoundland,  ana  in 
1755  became  acnutant-^eneral  under  (Seneral 
Shirley.  In  \756,  when  it  was  considered 
h^ly  important  to  keep  open  the  communi- 
cation wim  Fort  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  he 
was'  placed  at  the  head  of  40  companies  of 
boatmen,  raised  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
it  with  stores  from  Schenectady.  On  his  re- 
turn. 3  Tutf  175fi^  with  300  of  his  force  he  was 
attacked  from  an  ambnscade;  on  the  Onondarai 
River,  but  repulsed  -and  routed  the  enemy  wim 
great  loss.  In  1758  he  took  part  in  the  attadc 
on  Fort  Ticonderoga  and  immediately  there- 
after became  quartermaster  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  In  the  same  year,  he  commanded  a 
force  of  3,000  men  in  the  expedition  against 
Fort  Frontenac;  which  was  surrendered  27 
Aiwus^  with  all  its  military  stores,  provisions 
and  merdiandise,  on  tbe  second  day  after  he 
commenced  the  attack.  In  1764  he  advanced 
witfi  a  connderable  party  toward  the  Indian 
country  during  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac  and 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  wi^  the  various  tribes 
at  Detroit.  He  was  appointed  major-general 
in  1772. 

BRADSTREET,  Simon,  American  colo- 
nial governor:  b.  Horbling,  Lincolnshire,  Eng- 
land, March  1603;  d.  Salem,  Mass.,  27  Mardi 
1697.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  Age  of  14,  he  was 
brought  up  under  the  care  of  Thomas  Dudley 
(Q.'V.),  whose  daughter  Anne  he  married.  For 
a  time  he  was  steward  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln 
and  later  to  the  Conntess  of  Warwick.  He, 
with  Dudl^  and  Windiroj^  determined  to  emi- 
grate and  lorm  a  settlement  in  Massachusetts. 
Embaridng  with  his  wife  on  the  Arbella,  29 
March  1630,  they  anchored  off  Salem  on  12 
June.  In  1631  Bradstreet  was  one  of  those 
who  commenced  building  at  Newtown,  now 
Cambridge^  and  he  resided  there  for  several 
years.  In  1639  he  was  granted  500  acres  of 
land  at  Salem.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Andover,  building  in  1644  the  first 
mill  on  the  Cochichewick.  After  the  deadi  of 
his  wife  in  1672,  he  seems  to  have  spent  his 
time  mainly  in  Boston  and  Salem.  He  was 
the  colony's  first  secretary,  one  of  the  first 
commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  in  1643 
and  in  1653  vigoroushr  opposed  makii^war 
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on  the  Dutch  m  New  Yofk  and  on  the  Id> 
dians;  and  it  was  prevented  Ua  steuly  and 
oonsdentious  opposition  and  the  dedsion  of 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  He  was 
deputy  governor  from  1^2  until  his  election 
as  governor  in  1679,  in  which  office  he  con- 
tinued until  1686.  when  Charles  11  demanded 
the  colony's  charter,  Bradstreet  thought  it 
better  that  it  should  be  surrendered  than  that 
it  should  he  talKn  away  by  judgment  He  op- 
posed the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Andros, 
and  when,  in  1689,  the  people  put  down  his 
authority,  _  they  made  their  former  governor 
their  president  and  he  continued  as  uie  head 
of  the  administration  till  May  1692,  when  Gov. 
William  ^  Phipps  arrived,  bringing  the  new 
charter,  in  which  Bradstreet  was  named  as  first 
assistant  For  62  years  he  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  colony,  and  be  lived  to  be  the 
*Nestor  of  New  En^and,*  for  all  who  came 
over  from  &^land  with  him  died  before  him. 
He  was,  a  popular  magistrate  and  offidaL  a 
man  of  integrity  and  piety  and  one  of  the  few 
who  stoutly  opposed  the  witchcraft  delusion 
of  1692.  Consult  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register  (Vol.  I,  m.  75-76,  and 
Vol.  VIII,  p.  325)  for  a  reprint  ot  lus  < Journal. 
1664-83.' 

BRADWARDINB,  brid'wir-dln.  or 
BREDWARDINB.  Thomas  (Dociot  Puh 
VUNDUS),  E^l^ish  Kfaolar:  b.  Hartfield,  Sus- 
sex, about  1290;  d.  1349.  He  was  distti^iuished 
for  his  varied  learning  and  more  particulariy 
for  his  treatise,  *De  Causa  Dei  Contra  Pela- 

E'um,*  an  extensive  virork  against  the  Pelagian 
iresy,  for  centuries  a  standard  authority.  He 
was  diaplatn  and  confessor  to  Edward  III, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  France,  being  present 
at  Cressy  and  the  capture  of  Calais.  Being 
a|>pointea  ardibishop  of  Canterbuiy,  he  has- 
tened to  Et^land,  but  died  of  the  black  death 
on  reaching  London.  Other  woHcs  by  htm 
are  *De  Geomctria  Speculativa* ;  *De  Propor- 
tionibus*;  ^De  Quadrature  CircoU* ;  *De 
Arithmetica  Practica.>  Consult  Hahn,  'Tlionuu 
Bradwardinus'  (Miioster  1905). 

BRADWARDINB,  Baron,  a  character  in 
Scott's  novel  of  'Waverly.*  He  is  represented 
as  a  rather  opinionated  retired  soldier,  living 
at  his  seat  of  Tully  Vedlan. 

BRADY,  Cjmia  Townaend,  American 
dergyman:  b.  Allegheny,  Pa.,  20  Dec.  1861. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  1883;  LL.D.,  Saint  John's  College, 
Ud.,  I9u2j  was  in  railway  service  with  the 
Missouri  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  roads  for 
several  years;  studied  theology  under  Bishop 
Worthington  of  Nebraska;  deacon  1889,  priest 
1890^  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  rec- 
tor of  Protestant  Episcopal  cnurdies  in  Mis- 
souri  and  Colorado  and  archdeacon  of  Kansas 
until  1885  and  archdeacon  ol  Pennsylvania  un- 
til 1899;  rector  of  Saint  Paul's  Church.  Over- 
brook,  Philadelphia,  1899-1902;  was  engaged 
hi  literary  work  1902-05;  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Toledo,  1905-09;  Saint  George's 
Church,  Kansas  Cify,  Mo.,  1909-13;  Church 
of  the  Ascension,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  1913- 
14;  special  preacher  at  Saint  Stephen's  Church, 
New  Yorlc  since  1914;  was  dbaplain  1st  Penn- 
sylvania volunteer  Infantry  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War ;  member  S.  A.  R.  Military  Or- 
der of  For^n  Wars,  Sodc^  of  Colonic 


Wari^  etc;  author  of  the  fdllowing  boolo^ 
many  of  which  have  been  filmed:  Love 
of  Country>  (1898) ;  <For  tlw  Freedom  of  the 
Sea>  (1899):  <The  Grip  of  Honor>  (1899); 
^Stepben  Decatur*  (1900) ;  ^Recollections  of  a 
Missionary  in  the  Great  West>  (1900) ; 
^American  FighU  and  Fighters'  (1900); 
<  Commodore  Paul  Jones  >  (1900);  *Reuben 
James>  (1900) ;  «When  Blades  are  out  and 
Love's  Afield>  (1901);  ^Under  Topsls  and 
Tente>  (1901) ;  ^Colonial  FighU  and  Fi|^ters> 
(1901);  <Tbe  Quiberon  Touch'  (1902): 
<HohenzaIlen)>  (1902):  <Woven  With  the 
Ship>  (1902);  <In  the  Wasp's  Ne$t>  (1902); 
<Border  Fights  and  Fighters*  (1902);  *Tittle- 
bat   Titmouse*    (1903);    ^The  Southerners' 

(1903)  ;  <The  Bishop'  (1903);  'Sir  Henry  Mor- 
gan, Buccaneer'  (1903) ;  'A  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy' (1903);  *A  Comer  in  Coffee'  (1904); 
«The  Records'  (1904);  <A  Little  Truttv  to 
the  South>  (1904)  ;  <A  Midshipman  in  the 
Pacific'  (1904);  'Indian  Fights  and  Fij^ters* 

(1904)  ;  <Conquest  of  the  Southwest'  (190S); 
<The  Two  Captains'  (1905);  'Three  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy'  (1905);  *My  Lady's 
Slipper'  (1905) ;  ''The  Patriots'  (1906) : 
'The  True  Andrew  Jackson'  (1906)  ;  'Richard 
the    Brazen'    (1906) ;    'The    Free  Lances' 

(1907)  ;  '(Sethsemane  and  After'  (19071; 
*Northwestern  Fights  apd  Fighters'  (1907) ; 
*The  Love  Test'  (1908);  'The  Blue  Ocean's 
Daughter'  (1908) ;  'The  Adventures  of  Lady 
Susan'    (19Ce);   'By  Wild  Waves  Tossed^ 

(1908)  :  'The  Ring  and  the  Man'  (1909); 
'On  the  old  Kearsarge'  (1909)  ;  'The  Island 
of  Regeneration'  (1909);  'South  American 
Fights  and  Fighters'  (1910);  'The  Better 
Man'  (1910);  'Bob  Dashaway.  Privateers- 
man'  (1911);  'As  the  Sparks  Fly  Upward* 
(1912):  'The  Chalice  of  Courage'  (1912); 
'The  liaster  of  Repartee'  (1912) ;  'Bob  Dash- 
away,  Treasure  Hunter'  (1912) ;  'The  Fetters 
of  Freedom'  (1913);  'The  Island  of  the 
Stairs'  (1913)  ;  'Bob  Dashaway  in  the  Frazen 
Seas'  (1913) ;  <A  Christmas  When  the  West 
Was  Young'  (1913) :  'The  Sword  Hand  of 
Napoleon'  (1914):  'Britton  of  the  Seventh' 
(1914);  'The  Little  Angel  of  Canyon  Creek' 
(1914);  'The  Eagle  of  the  Empire*  (1915); 
<A  Baby  of  the  Frontier'  (1915):  'The  Island 
of  Surprise*  (1915);  'By  the  World  Forgot* 
(1917):  and  <When  the  Sun  Stood  Still* 
(1917). 

BRADY,  Edwin  J..  Australian  poet:  b. 
Carcoar,  N.  S.  W..  7  Aug.  1869.  He  was 
graduated  from  Sydney  Universiw  and  entered 
journalism,  becoming  editor  of  the  Native 
Companion  Magaaine.  He  developed  a  dis- 
tincUve,  forcible  style  that  soon  attracted  at- 
tention and  made  -  him  one  of  the  favonte 
young  writers  of  Australia.  So  excellent  has 
been  his  work  that  a  serious  EngU^  critic 
qualified  his  'The  King's  Caravan*  as  •un- 
doubtedly quite  the  best  book  yet  written  in 
Australia.*  It  gives  a  very  picturesque  ac- 
count of  roving  life  on  the  Australian  high- 
road. It  is  vivid  and  bears  about  it  an  atmos- 
phere of  reality  that  is  racy  of  the  country. 
Among  Brady's  other  works  are  *T1ie  Ways  of 
Many  waters* ;  and  the  ^Earthen  Floor.* 

BRADY,  luiiiM  Hfltiry,  American  lc»s- 
lator:  b.  Indiana  County^  Fa.,  12  June  1862. 
He  was  educated  at  the  State  Normal  School, 
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L«avenwortIv  Kan. ;  removed  to  Idabo  in  189^ 
bKame  president  of  the  Idaho  Consolidated 
Power  Company  and  also  president  of  the 
Western  Development  Assoaatiou.  In  poUti' 
cal  life  he  accepted  the  chainnanship  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  National  Council  o£ 
Women  Voters;  from  1904  to  1908  was  chair- 
man of  the  Idaho  Republican  State  Central 
Committee  and  governor  of  Idabo  1909-11.  In 
1913  be  was  elected  United  States  senator  for 
the  unej^red  term  to  1915  of  the  late  Weldon 
B.  Heyburn,  and  re<elected  3  Nov.  1914  for  the 
tenn  ending  3  March  1921. 

BRADY,  Junes  Topbam,  American  law^ 
yer:  b.  New  York,  9  April  1815;  d.  there,  9 
Feb.  1869.  He  was  educated  by  his  father,  an 
eminent  jurist,  and  admitted  to  tbe  bar  in  1836. 
His  doquence,  skill  and  atnli^  at  once  brouriit 
him  reputaticm  and  a  fine  practice.  In  1843 
he  was  appointed  district  attorney  for  New 
York  County  and,  in  1S45,  corporation  counsel 
of  New  Yonc.  Conspicuous  for  lus  knowledge 
in  all  departments  of  law,  he  won  verdicts  from 
judges  and  jurors  alike  in  important  patent 
cases,  such  as  Goodyear  v.  Day;  cases  involv- 
ii^  ^uestioiis  of  medical  jurisprudence,  like  the 
Allaire  and  Parish  will  cases,  the  Huntington 
forgery  case  and  Cole  homicide  case;  divorce 
cases,  like  that  of  Mrs.  Edwin  Forrest  and 
civil  actions  of  all  kinds.  He  was'  at  his  best 
in  criminal  cases,  where  be  usually  appeared  on 
the  side  of  the  defense.  _  At  one  time  he  de- 
fended successfully  in  a  single  week  four  clients 
charged  with  murder.^  In  1859  he  was  counsel 
for  Daniel  E..  Sickles  in  his  trial  for  the  assassi- 
nation of  Philip  Barton  Key,  his  opening  ad- 
dress for  the  defense  being  one  of  his  most 
notable  forensic  efforts.  In  1860  he  was  the 
candidate  of  the  pro-slavery  Democrats  for 
f^vemor  of  New  York.  Thoush  a  States- 
rip^ts  advocate  before  the  war,  he  supported 
Lincoln's  war  measures,  maldns  speeches  which 
had  considerable  faifluence.  He  tionteibated 
largely  to  newspapers  and  magazines. 

BRADY,  Tex.,  city  and  county-seat  of 
McCulloch  County,  105  miles  norfnwest  of 
Austin,  on  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe 
and  the  Frisco  Lines  railroads.  Cottbn,  cattle, 
mohair  and  wool  are  important  i)roduct5  of  the 
region.  The  ci^s  industries  include  cptfion 
gins,  cc»nprcsaes,  cotton-seed-oil  mills,  [danlng 
mills,  a  creamery  and  a  Te^;^rating  pbnt 
The  dty  was  inctHporated  in  190o,  and  owns  the 
electric-Ui^ting  ptent  and  waterworks.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  board  of 
aldermen.   Pop.  2,669. 

BRAGA,  Theophilo,  Portuguese  philolo- 
gist, critic  and  statesman :  b.  San  Miguel, 
Azores,  24  Feb.  1843.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Coimbra  and  became  professor 
of  literature  in  tbe  Cnrso  Stwerior  de  Letras 
tn  Lisboa  He  is  a  very  voniminous  writer 
and  takes  important  rank  as  a  historian  of  the 
literature  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  He  is  also' 
noted  as  an  exponent  of  the  Comtian  philoso- 
In  politics  he  has  been  prominent  as  an 
active  democrat  and  became  the  first  President 
of  the  rqmblic  of  Portugal,  5  Oct.  1910.  His 
philological  woric  has  been  confined  to  the  lan- 
guages and  literatures  of  the  &Kiniah  Peninsula, 
to  which  be  has  made  severu  important  cos-' 
tribations.  Among  his  works  nrar  be  men- 
tioned <  Stella  Matutina)  (1863)  ;  ^Tempestadea 


Sonora8>  ( W) :  *Torreot«s>  (i868>,-^  a 
GoUefjtioa  entitled  *Abiu  Portaguesa>  (1893); 
Of  his  other  workt  ma^  be  noted  ^Historia  da 
Uttentnra  Portugueza*  (1870-81);  ^Maamal 
da  UtUmtura  Portugueia'  (1875);  ^Pamsao 
Portugues  Moderao^  <1877) ;  a  volume  on 
CacDoens  (1880);  ^Trftcos  Gent&  de  Philos- 
oyhia  Positiva'  (1883):  'Systema  de  So- 
do  Povo  Portt«uex>  (1883) :  ^&^tsma  de  So- 
ciologia>  (1884)  ;  ^Historia  da  Universidade  de 
Coim^>  (1892). 

BRAGA,  bra'ga,  Portugal,  town  in  the 
province  of  Minbo  and  its  capital  situated  on  a 
ri»ng  ground  between  the  Cavaoo  and  D'Este, 
about  32  miles  north-noriheast  of  Oporta  It 
is  surrounded  hy  walls  flanked  widi  towers  and 
defended  by  a  castle.  The  houses  are  old,  the 
streets  broad  but  not  well  laid  out.  It  is  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop  who  is  primate  of  Portu- 
gal and  contains  an  arcfaia>i5copal  palace,  a 
richly  ornamented  Gothic  cathedral  of  the  13th 
centu^,  parish  churches,  monasteries,  a  college, 
etc.  The  manufactures  are  of  stxne  importuice; 
Hats,  arms,  textiles  and  gold  and  ulver  articlea 
are  produced  Braga  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Carthagimans  and  there  exist 
remains  oi  a  Roman  templf^  amj^tbeatre  and 
aqueduct  On  a  hill  some  distance  east  of  the 
town  stands  the  famous  pilgrinu^  church  oi 
Bom  Jesus  do  Monte.  Braga  was  the  capita) 
of  Lusitania,  and  two  councils  were  held  here 
in  the  6th  century  at  which  the  Arian  and  Pris? 
cillianist  heresies  vent  re^ectively  condemned) 
Popt  about  25,000.  .  ■ 

BRAOANCA,  brfi-nn'sS,  thtf>namc  of  two 
considerable  towns  In  Brazil:  (1)  i<A  «eaf>ort 
of  Pars,  State,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ko  iCate/ 
It  is  110  miles  northeast  of  Par£,  wifli'i«4<ich 
it  is  connected  by  rail.  Pop.  of  town  andidis^ 
trict  6,000.  (2)  An  inland  city  of  about  lOiaOQ 
inhabitants,  50  miles  northeast  of  Sao  FaaloJ 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail,  and  about 
200  miles  to  tbe  west  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

BRAGANCA.  or  BRAGANZA.  Portugal, 
tbe  capital  of  a  <hstrict  (of  the  same  name)  in 
the  province  of  Traz-os-Montes.  It  was  in 
former  times  the  capital  of  the  province  and 
is  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  has 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  one  of  the  finest 
feudal  remains  in  Portugal.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop  and  there  is  an  extensive  manufactory 
of  velveteens,  printed  calicoes  and  woolens. 
Bragan^a  has  given  its  name  to  the  present 
royal  family  of  Portugal.   Pop.  about  5,500. 

BRAGANQA,  or  BRAGANZA,  Hoaie  of* 

tbe  rdgning  house  of  Portugal  from  1578  to 
1910^  <firived  from  Affonso,  Duke  of  Braganca, 
a  natural  son  of  Joio  I,  King  of  Portugal. 
The  constitution  of  Lamego,  1139,  declared 
that  no  ioreign  prince  could  succeal  to  the 
throne;  consequently  in  1578,  on  the  death  of 
tbe  Portttgucde  hero,  Sebastiui,  in  Africa,  with- 
out issue,  his  people  bad  recourse  to  the  ille- 
gititfiate  line  of  Braganca.  Philip  II  of  Spain, 
however,  claimed  the  throne  and  supported  bis 
pretensions  by  an  army  under  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  who,  though  in  disgrace,  was  summoned 
from  his  retreat  for  this  express  Jnirpose.  In 
1668  the  Portuguese  shook  oft  the  Spani^  yoke. 
In  1801  NapoleoB  I  declared  tfiat  the  line  of 
the  Braganca  sovcreis^s  had  ccated.  John,  re- 
flint  oi  the  fcit^dbm.  withdrew  to  Brasil  m 
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1807  but  returned  in  1821.  At  his  death  in 
1826k  his  son  Dom  Pedro,  resigned  the  throne 
in  favor  of  his  daiu^ter,  Maria  da  Gloria,  pre- 
ferring to  remain  Emperor  of  Brazil,  to  wfaidi 
he  had  been  elected  by  the  BrazUians,  18 
Nov.  1825.  Although  the  male  line  became  ex- 
tinct both  in  Portugal  and  in  Brazil,  the  female 
tine  (Saxe-Coburg-Gotha-Braganza)  -was  rep- 
resented on  the  Portuguese  throne  until  the 
expulsion  of  Manoet  II  (q.v.)  and  the  procla- 
mation of  the  republic  of  Portugal,  5  Oct 
19ia 

BRAGG*  Bruton,  Confederate  general :  b. 
Warren  County  N.  C,  22  March  1817;  d.  Gal- 
veston, Tex^  27  Sept  1876.  After  gradua- 
tion at  West  Point  in  1837,  he  was  appointed 
second  lieutenant  in  the  3a  Artillery  (1  July 
1837) ;  served  in  the  Seminole  War  in  Florida 
in  1837-39  and  1841-42;  took  part  in  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Texas  184S-;46;  and  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  Mexican  War  under 
General  Taylor,  being  brevetted  captain  (9  May 
1846),  major  (23  Sept.  1846)  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  (23  Feb.  1847)t  respectiveh^  for  bravery 
and  gallantly  at  Fort  Brown.  Monterey  and 
Buena  Vista.  After  this  war  he  was  on  garri- 
son duty  at  various  places,  declining  promotion 
to  major  of  the  1st  Cavalry  3  March  1855,  and 
on  3  Jan.  1856  resigned  his  commission  and 
became  a  sugar  planter  in  Louisiana,  from 
1859-61  serving  as  commissioner  of  public 
works  of  Louisiana.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Qvi!  War  he  joined  the  Confederate  army 
and  was  rapidly  promoted,  becoming  brigadier- 
general  7  March  1861,  major-general  12  Sept 
1861  and  lieutenant-i^eneral  12  April  1862.  At 
first  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  troops 
stationed  at  Fensacola  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
erating against  Fort  Pickens  and  on  8  Oct. 
1861  broke  up  the  Federal  camp  on  Santa  Rosa 
Island,  Fla. ;  but  early  in  \B(iZ  was  sent 
west  to  act  under  Gea  A.'  S.  Johnston  (q.v.). 
commanding  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
played  an  important  part  in  the  bloody  battle 
of  Shiloh  (q.v.)  6-7  April.  After  Johnston's 
death  Bragg  was  promoted  general,  placed  in 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi  and 
shortly  afterward  superseded  Beauregard  (q.v.) 
in  command  of  the  Western  department.  In 
August  1862  he  began  his  campaign  to  win  the 
adherence  of  Kentucky  to  the  Confederate 
cause,  captured  Munfordsville  17  September, 
moved  on  Bardstown  and  Frankfort  out  was 
beaten  in  the  race  for  Louisville  by  the  Federal 
general,  D.  C.  Buell  (q.v.).  On  8  October 
Bntgg  practically  defeated  Buell  at  Perryville 
(q.v.),  but  owing  to  the  arrival  of  heavy  Fed- 
eral reinforcements  was  compelled  to  abandon 
his  dead  and  wonnded,  a  large  part  of  his  spoils 
and  hastily  to  withdraw  into  Tennessee.  This 
brouB^t  mm  into  disfavor,  but.  tbon^  some 
urged  his  removal,  Prerident  Davis  alw^s  sus- 
tained him  and  continued  him  in  his  command. 
At  Stone  River  or  Murfreesboro  (q.v.),  31 
Dec.  1862  to  2  Jan.  1863,  he  was  defeated  by 
the  Federal  forces,  then  under  Gen.  W.  S. 
Rosecrans  (q.v.) ;  he  fell  back  upon  Tulla- 
homa,  but  by  the  summer  of  1863  had  been 
outgeneraled  by  Rosecrans  (see  Tullahoma 
Campaign)  and  once  more  retreated.  On  19- 
20  September,  however,  he  tamed  upon  Rose- 
crans at  ChidcamauRa  (q.v.)  and  mflicted  a 
serious  defeat  v^n  die  Federal  army,  only,  in 
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turn,  to  be  disastrously  defeated  at  Chatta- 
nooga (a.v.)  23-25  November,  by  Grant,  who 
compelled  his  withdrawal  to  lihdton.  On  2 
Dec.  1863  he  was  removed  from  command, 
but  on  24  Feb.  1864  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  military  adviser  to  President  Davis.  In 
the  followmg  November  he  assumed  command 
of  the  Department  of  North  Carolina,  in  De- 
cember defended  Fort  Fisher  against  the  Por- 
ter-Butler attadc,  later  led  an  unsuccessful  ex- 
Mdition  into  Geor^a  against  Sherman  and  in 
February  1865  was  spaced  in  active  service 
under  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  (q.v.),  witih  whom 
he  remained  until  his  surrender.  In  1869  he 
was  superintendent  of  the  New  Orleans  water- 
works, later  was  chief  engitwer  of  the  State 
of  Alabama  (in  which  capacity  he  supervised 
the  work  of  miproving  the  river,  harbor  and 
bay  of  Mobile)  and  in  1874  was  chief  engineer 
of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  F£  Railroad. 

BRAGG,  Edward  Stnyvesant,  American 
legislator:  b.  Unadilla,  N.  Y..  20  Feb.  1827;  d. 
20  June  1912.  He  was  educated  at  Geneva 
(Hobart)  College  and  admitted  to  the  New 
York  bar  184a  Removed  to  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Wisconsin  bar  1850.  to 
that  of  Illinois  1869,  and  to  that  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  1877.  He  served  in  the 
Union  army  during  the  Gvil  War  and  won  his 
way  to  the  rank  ot  brigadier-general.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Union  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia in  I96&  r^resentative  in  (Congress  in 
1877-85  and  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Clonventions  of  1872,  1884.  1892  and  1896. 
In  the  convention  of  ISM  he  seconded  the 
renomination  of  Grover  Geveland,  when  he 
uttered  Ac  memorable  phrase,  "We  love  him 
for  the  enemies  he  has  made.*  In  1888  he  was 
appointed  minister  to  Mexico  j  from  15  to 
15  Sept.  190%  consul-ffeneral  m  Havana;  from 
1902  to  1906,  at  Hongkong. 

BRAGI,  ^br&'je,  the  Scandinavian  god  of 
poetry.  He  is  represented  as  an  old  man  with 
a  long,  flowing  beard,  like  Odin,  yet  with  a 
serene  and  unwrinkled  brow.  His  wife  was 
Idun. 

BRAHB,  Tycho,  tTico  bra,  or  hri,  Swetfish 
astronomer:  b.  Knudstrup,  near  Lund,  14  Dec. 
1546;  d.  Prague,  Bohemia,  24  Oct.  1601.  Jht 
<Sstnct  vrfiere  he  was  bom  was  dien  a  provmce 
of  Denmarl^  but  ihc  family  was  of  Swedish 
ori^n.  He  was  sent  at  the  age  of  13  to  the 
University  of  Copenhagen  with  the  intention 
that  he  should  be  educated  for  government  serv- 
ice. He  evinced  ^reat  promise  as  a  Latin 
scholar,  but  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  turned  his 
attention  to  astronomy.  His  uncle  sent  him 
later  to  Leiprig  to  study  law,  but  Brafae^  while 
his  tutor  slept,  tuisied  himself  nightly  vttb  die 
stars.  He  succeeded,  as  early  as  1563,  in  detect- 
ing grave  errors  in  the  Alphonsine  tables  and 
the  so-called  Prutenic  (that  is,  Prussian)  tables, 
and  set  about  their  correction.  The  death  of  an 
uncle,  who  left  him  an  estate,  recalled  him  to 
his  native  place  in  1565;  but  he  very  soon 
became  disgusted  with  the  ignorance  and  arro- 
gance of  those  moving  in  the  same  sphere  with 
himself,  and  went  bade  to  Germany.  At  Wft- 
tenbei^,  where  he  resided  for  a  short  time,  he 
lost  part  of  his  nose  in  a  duel  with  a  Danish 
gentleman;  but  for  the  lost  organ  he  ingen- 
KHisly  owitrived  one  of  gold,  suver  and  wax. 
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which  fitted  admirably.  After  two  years  spent 
in  Augsburg,  he  returned  hoin&  where,  in 
157^  he  discovered  a  new  and  brilUaot  star  in 
the  constellation  Cassiopeia.  In  1573  he  mar- 
ried a  peasant  girl.  After  some  time  spent  ia 
travel  Brahe  received  from  his  sovereign,  Fred- 
eric 11,  the  offer  of  the  small  island  of  Hven 
or  Hoene,  in  the  sound,  10  miles  from  Copen- 
hagen, as  the  site  for  an  observatory,  the  King 
also  offering  to  defray  the  cost  of  erection,  and 
of  the  necessary  astronomical  instruments,  as 
well  as  to  provide  him  with  a  suitable  salary. 
Brahe  accepted  the  proposal,  and,  in  1576,  the 
castle  of  Uraniborg  (^fortress  of  the  heavens^) 
was  begem.  Here,  for  a  period  of  20  years, 
Brahe  prosecuted  his  observations  with  the 
most  unwearied  industry.  Here,  also,  he  was 
visited  by  astronomers,  mathematicians,  phi- 
losophers, theologians  and  princes,  among  the 
latter  being  the  future  James  I  of  England,  who 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  astronomer's  work. 
Asking  Brahe  what  gift  he  should  make  in 
return  for  the  otbers  courte^,  the  scholar 
replied,  *Some  of  your  majesty  s  own  verses.* 
So  long  as  his  munificent  patron,  Frederic  11. 
lived,  Brahe's  position  was  all  that  he  could 
have  desired,  but  on  his  death  in  1588  it  was 
greatly  dianged.  The  petty  prejudices  of  the 
nobles  who  felt  that  he  bad  (usgraced  their 
order,  and  the  iealousies  of  i^iysicians,  who 
were  aggrieved  because  Brahe  gave  medidufi 
gratis  to  the  poor,  tended  to  render  his  position 
insecure.  Under  Christian  IV  Brahe  waa 
batebr  t(4erated;  but  in  1597  his  situation  bad 
grown  so  unbearable  that  he  left  the  coun- 
try altogether,  having  been  the  year  before 
deprived  of  bis  observatory  and  emoluments. 
Alter  residing  a  short  time  at  Rostock  and  at 
Wandsbecl^  hear  Hamburg,  he  accepted  an  invi- 
tation of  the  Emperor  Rudolf  II  —  who  con- 
ferred on  him  a  pension  of  3,000  ducats  —  to 
Benatek,  a  few  miles  from  Prague,  where  a 
new  Uraniborg  was  to  have  been  erected  for 
hkn,  but  he  died  shortly  after.  On  his  deathbed 
he  solemn^  confided  bis  system  to  his  cele- 
brated pupil  Kepler,  then  but  28  years  old. 

Brahe  sou^t  to  combine  the  Copemican 
system  with  ue  old  Ptolemaic  system  of  the 
universe.  The  planets  were  considered  as  re- 
volving round  the  sun,  which  with  the  stars 
revolved  round  the  earth,  the  latter  being  fixed 
in  space.  Brahe  rediscovered  the  variation 
and  annual  equation  of  the  moon,  first  dis- 
covered by  the  Arabian  Abul  Wefa.  His  works 
include  'Astronomise  instauratse  Progymnas- 
mata,'  edited  by  Kepler  (2  vols.,  Prague  1603)  ; 
^Astronomiae  tnstauratac  Mechanica'  (Wands- 
beck  1598),  containing  an  acxount  of  his  life 
and  discoveries  and  a  description  of  his  in- 
struments. Complete  editions  of  his  wwks 
were  issued  at  Prague  in  16U  and  Frankfort 
in  1648.  Consult  Bertrand,  <Les  Fondateurs 
de  Fastronomie  modeme>  (Paris  1^3) ;  Big- 
ourdan,  'L' Astronomic;  Evolution  des  Idees 
et  des  metfaodes^  (Paris  1911)  r  Brewster, 
'Martyrs  of  Science^  (London  1841);  Bryant, 
'History  of  Astronomy*  (London  1907) ; 
Dr^er,  'Picture  of  Scientific  Life  and  WoHc 
of  Tycho  Brahe>  (ib.  1890)  ;  Gassendi,  <Vita  T. 
Brahei>  (Paris  1655);  Lodge.  'Pioneers  of 
Science >  (London  1904);  <Tychonis  Brahe 
Dant  Opera  Omnia*  (torn,  i,  ed.  by  Dr^r, 
Copenhagen  1914). 


BRAHILOW,  BRAILOW,  brik'e^ow,  or 
BRAILA,  brft'C-1^  Rtunania,  town  and  port  im 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  about  12  nules 
above  Galatz,  and  over  120  miles  frona  the 
Snlina  moudi  of  the  river.  It  is  accessible  to 
br^  sea-going  vessels,  and  carries  on  a  great 
trade  in  the  export  of  grain,  importing  coal, 
agricultural  macfaiDeTy,  etc  Its  industnes  in- 
clude cement,  com  and  flour,  and  it  has  also 
manufactories  of  soap,  candles,  rope  and  twine. 
Mud  baths  and  sulphur  springs,  the  strcmgut  of 
their  Tdaid,  and  well  known  in  Europe,  are  near 
hy.  Both  as  re^rds  accommodation  for  ship- 
pmg  and  t^erwise  it  has  been  much  improved 
m  recent  years.  In  the  Turkish,  wars  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  18th  century  Brahilow  was 
sereral  times  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Rus- 
sians.  In  1828  It  had  to  surrender  to  the  Rus- 
sians after  a  gallant  resistance,  tnit  in  18^ 
the  Peace  of  Adrianople  restored  it  to  the 
Turics.    Pop.  about  60^. 

BRAHMA,  the  first  person  in  the  Triad, 
or  Trimurti,  of  the  Hindus,  which  connsts  of 
Brahma  Ae  creator;  Vishnu  the  preserver  or 
redeemer;  and  Siva  the  destroyer.  He  is  rep- 
resented with  four  heads  and  as  many  arms, 
holding  in  his  four  hands  a  manuscript  book 
containing  a  portion  of  the  Vedas,  a  pot  for 
holding  water,  a  rosary  and  a  sacrinciaf  spoon. 
The  swan  is  consecrated  to  him  and  in  the 
cave  temple  of  Elet^anta  he  u  represented  as 
sitting  on  a  lotus,  supported  by  five  swans.  He 
is  the  god  of  the  fate%  master  of  life  and 
death,  and,  by  some,  has  been  r^resented  as 
tiie  supreme  eternal  power;  but  he  is  himself 
created  and  is  merely  the  agent  of  Brahmi  (a 
neuter  noun),  the  universal  power  or  ground 
of  all  existence.  He  is  qonsidered  as  the  author 
of  the  Vedas  and  the  law^ver  and  teacher  of 
India.  The  worship  of  Brahma  is  regarded 
as  the  oldest  religious  observance  in  that  coun- 
try. In  modem  Hindu  religion,  however,  it 
has  been  practically  superseded  by  the  worship 
of  Vishnu  and  Siva.  The  epithets  applied  to 
diis  divinity  are  very  numerous,  some  of  the 
most  usual  being  Swayambhu,  the  self -existing- 
Parameshti,  who  abides  in  the  most  exalted 
place;  Pitamaha,  the  great  father;  Prajapati, 
the  lord  of  creatures;  Lokesa,  the  ruler  of^ the 
world.   See  Hinduism;  India. 

BRAHMAGUPTA,  Hindu  astronomer 
and  mathematician:  b.  probably  toward  the 
close  of  the  6th  century  a.d.  His  'Brahma- 
sphuta-siddhanta^  (the  Improved  System  of 
Brahma)  is  said  to  be  an  eariier  work  recast: 
portions  of  it  have  been  translated  into  English. 

BRAHMANAS,  the  ancient  theological 
writings  amtended  to  the  original  four  Vedas 
by  the  Branmans,  or  priests  for  the  purpose 
ot  very  greatly  ma^fying  their  own  office  as 
a  caste  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  sacrifices 
of  every  kind.  There  are  some  13  of  them, 
with  attachments  to  different  parts  of  the  origi- 
nal four  Vedas.  The  Sata{>atha-Brafamana  is 
the  most  important  and  valuable.  It  is  called 
Satapatha,  or  "of  the  hundred  pallis,*  because 
it  consists  of  100  lectures.  It  has  a  very  minute 
and  full  account  of  sacrificial  ceremonies  in 
Vedic  times,  and  many  legends  and  historical 
allusions.  Nothing  could  be  more  wearisome 
reading;  yet  the  information  which  can  be 
leaned  in  regard  to  sacrifices,  the  priestly 
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csste,  and  many  features  of  the  sodal  and 
mental  development  of  India,  is  ver^  valuaMe. 
A  devout  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  invocation 
and  sacrifice  appears  in  the  Vetuc  hymns.  This 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Brahmans  to 
arran^  a  regular  use  of  these  hymns  in  the 
two  liturgical  Vedas,  and  to  estabhsh  a  proper 
oilfeiing  of  sacrifices  conducted  by  themselves. 
The  Brahmanas  are  their  endlessly  repeated 
eiqilanations  and  dictions  about  sacrifice  and 
prayer. 

The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  the 
great  work  presented  in  these  five  volumes  deal 
very  particularly  with  the  Soma-sacrifice,  the 
most  sacred  pf  all  the  .Vedic  sacrificial  rites. 
It  concerns  the  nature  and  use  of  *a  spirituous 
liquor  extracted  from  a  certain  plant,  described 
as  growing  on  the  mountains.*  'The  potent 
juice  of  the  Soma  plant,  wbidi  endowed  the 
feeble  mortal  with  godlike  powers  and  for  a 
time  freed  him  from  earthly  cares  and  troubles, 
seemed  a  veritable  God  —  bestower  of  health, 
king  life,  and  even  immortality.'*  The  moon 
was  regarded  as  the  celestial  Soma,  and  source 
of  the  virtue  of  the  plant.  Another  branch  of 
the  stoiy  of  sacrifices  relates  to  the  worship  of 
i^ini,  the  Fire.  It  fills  five  out  of  14  books, 
atra  the  ideas  reflected  in  it  are  very  important 
for  knowledge  of  Brahman  theosophy  and  cos- 
mc^ny.  ^nie  ritual  of  the  Firenaltar  was 
brought  into  close  connection  with  diat  of  the 
Soma  ''fiery*  liquor. 

BRAHBIAFUTRA,  bra'ma-po'tra,  a  large 
river  of  Asia,  whose  sources,  not  yet  explored, 
are  situated  near  Lake  Manasarovara,  in  Tibet, 
near  those  of  the  Indus.  In  Tibet,  where  it  is 
called  the  Sanpo,  it  flows  eastward  north  of 
the  Himalayas  and,  after  taking  a  sharp  bend 
and  passing  through  these  mountains,  it 
emerges  in  the  northeast  of  Assam  as  the 
Dihong;  a  little  farther  on  it  is  joined  by  the 
Dibong  and  the  Lohit,  when  the  united  stream 
takes  the  name  of  Brahmaputra,  literally  "the 
son  of  Brahma.*  After  entering  Bengal  it 
joins  the  Ganges  at  Goalanda  and  farther  on 
the  Meghna,  and  their  united  waters  flow  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  Brahmaputra  is  navi- 
gable by  steamers  for  about  800  mites  from 
uie  sea,  its  total  length  being,  perhaps,  I3OO 
miles  and  its  drainage  area  about  361^200  square 
miles.  Through  the  last  60  miles  of  its  course 
it"  is  from  four  to  five  miles  wide  and  studded 
witii  islands.  Its  waters  are  thick  and  dirty: 
its  banks  are  mostty  covered  with  marshes  and 
jungles  and  are  subject  to  annual  inundations. 
During  the  season  of  the  overflow,  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September, 
the  level  districts  of  Assam  are  almost  wholly 
sabmei^ed,  so  that  travel  is  impossible  except 
on  causeways  8  or  10  feet  high.  The  vol- 
ume of  water  discha^d  b:^  the  river  at  such 
times  is  immense.  Even  in  the  dry  season 
it  is  equal  to  146^188  cubic  feet  a  second,  while 
in  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  circum- 
ttances  the  Ganges  discharges  only  about  80,- 
000.  The  river  raidcs  next  after  the  Ganges 
in  commercial  and  agricultural  value;  large 
cargo  steamers  and  a  daily  service  of  small 
tiasseng^r  steamers  ply  on  the  Brahmaputra 
between  Goahindo  and  Dibrugarh.  The  down- 
ward traffic  consists  mainly  of  tea,  coal,  tim- 
ber, oil  seeds,  raw  cotton,  lac  and  hides  from- 


Asum ;  also  jut^  lic^  tobacoo  and  grain  fmn 
eastern  Bengal. 

BRAHMIN,  a  term  used  to  indicate  the 
sacerdotal  and,  from  an  early  period,  the  dom- 
inant caste  of  the  Hindu  community.  The 
origin  and  rise  of  the  Brahmin  is  shrouded  in 
the  mists  of  obscurity.  Long  before  any  period 
known  to  history  the  Brahmin  was  a  power  in 
Hindustan.  The  Brahmins,  from  an  early  pe- 
riod, left  all  wealth  and  temporal  power  in  the 
hands  of  other  castes.  Accordingto  their  Scrip- 
tures, the  Brahmin  is  not  allowed  to  own  prop- 
erty, should  not  enga^  in  trade  or  any  otter 
pursuit  in  life  the  object  of  which  is  to  gain 
wealth;  and  the  slightest  infraction  of  the  rules 
was  visited  with  the  direst  of  results.  At  one 
time,  evidently,  the  Brahmins  strictly  followed 
the  tenets  .as  embodied  in  the  Codes  of  Mtmu 
or  the  Grihya  Sutras.  The  Brahmin's  life  is 
divided  into  four  stages.  At  a  tender  age  be 
becomes  initiated  a  ceremony  known  as 
Upanayana,  after  which  he  is  to  be  a  BrahmO'- 
ckorin  or  a  student  and  sedcer  after  knowl* 
edge.  Next  he  marries  and  becomes  a  Grihat- 
tha.  The  third  stage  is  called  Vonaprastha, 
an  intermediate  stage  between  mixing  in  Uie 
world's  affairs  and  complete  renunciation.  The 
fourth  st^e  is  one  in  which  he  becomes  a 
Sanyasin  and  completely  gives  up  the  world 
and  all  mundane  ties,  devoting  himself  entirely 
to  good  deeds  and  contemplation  of  the  divine. 
Hie  whirligig  of  time  has  brouf^t  about  radi- 
cal changes  in  the  Brahminical  ideal,  which 
has  become  impossible  under  modem  condi- 
tions. The  Brahmin,  however,  has  remained 
the  dominant  caste  for  over  30  centuries.  Even 
to-day,  as  Mr.  Sherring  says  in  his  'Hindu 
Castes  and  Tribes,'  *Light  of  complexion,  his 
forehead  ample,  his  countenance*  of  striking 
significance,  his  lips  thin  and  mouUi  escpressive, 
his  eyes  quick  and  sharp,  his  fin^rs  long,  his 
carriage  noble  and  almost  sublnne,  Uie  tnie 
Brahmin,  uncontaminated  by  ^ropean  influ- 
ence and  manners,  with  his  intense  self-con- 
sciousness, with  the  proud  conviction  of  supe- 
riority depicted  in  every  muscle  of  his  face, 
and  manifest  in  every  movement  of  his  body, 
is  a  wonderful  specimen  of  humanity  walking 
on  God's  earth.*  Whether  he  has  lived  his 
day  remains  to  be  seen.  To-d^  he  is  the  life 
and  soul  of  every  important  movement  in 
India. 

BRAHMO-SOMAJ.   See  Hinduish. 

BRAHMS,  Johannes,  German  composer: 
b.  Hamburg.  7  May  1833;  d.  Vienna,  3  April 
1897.  His  father  was  a  double-bass  player  in 
the  Stadt-Theatre  of  his  native  town  and  from 
htm  he  received  his  first  instructioa  in  musical 
technique,  but  his  artistic  taste  was  developed 
under  the  guidance  of  the  eminent  musician. 
Eduard  Marsden,^  of  Altona.  At  the  age  of  l4 
years  he  made  his  first  public  appearance  as  a 
pianist  at  Hamburg,  playing  a  set  of  variatiMis 
composed  by  himself.  In  1853  he  traveled  widi 
the  noted  Hunnirian  violinist  Remenyi  on  a 
concert  tour  of  Germany  as  piano  accompanist; 
tfiis  tour  was  critical  for  his  wh6le  career.  In 
the  program  of  the  concert  given  at  Gdttingen 
was  Beethoven's  Kreutzer  Sonata.  The  piano 
was  a  half  tone  below  the  true  pitch,  but 
Brahms  straightway  remedied  the  defect,  plac- 
ing the  part  from  memory  and  transposing  it 
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from  A  to  B-flat  —  a  feat  which  won  the  adr 
miration  oi  the  celebrated  violinist  Joachim, 
who  was  in  the  audience,  and  who  after  the 
performance  made  himsdi  known  to  the  yDung 
musician;  thus  commenced  a  warm  friendshit) 
which  tasted  during  Joachim's  life.  He  gave 
the  young  man  commendatory  letters  to  I^iszt, 
then  at  Weimar,  and  to  Schumann  at  Dussel- 
dorf,  and  advised  htm  to  give  up  the  concert 
tour,  firahnu  acted  instantly  on  this  counsel, 
visited  Schumann  and  flowed  him  smne  of  his 
compositions,  with  the  result  that  Schumann 
recognized  in  the  young  artist  supreme  musical 

genius,  and  in  his  enthusiastic  admiration  luuled 
im  in  an  article  entitled  '"Neue  Bahnen,*  pub- 
lished in  his  Neu£  Zeitung  fur  Musik,  as  al- 
ready a  master,  the  great  composer  of  the 
■  future,  and.  in  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Matt  xi,  a)  as  rendered  in  the  Lafm  vulgate, 
as  "he  that  is  to  come.*  Brahms,  he  declared, 
had  not  attained  mastership  by  a  gradual  de- 
velopment, but  had  "burst  upon  us  fully 
eQui|]|ied  as  Minerva  sprung  from  the  head  of 
Jupiter.*  Vet  at  this  time  the  youi^  maestro 
had  produced  hot  very  few  works — a  string 
quartet,  a  scherzo  in  E-flat  and  a  few  songs, 
among  them  the  dramatic  ^Uebestreue.' 

His  emineiU  gifts  were  now  generally  recog- 
nized and,  after  giving  a  concert  in  Leipzig, 
two  music  publishers  made  an  engagement  with 
him  to  publish  his  compositions;  and  in  1854 
he  was  appointed  music  master  and  choir  con- 
ductor to  the  Prince  of  Lippe-Detmold.  From 
1858  to  1862  he  resided  first  in  Hamburg  and 
then  in  Zurich,  making  musical  tours  and  pur- 
suing his  musical  studies.  Going  to  Vienna  in 
1862,  he  was  director  of  the  Singakademte  there 
in  1863,  but  after  a  few  months  resigned  that 
office  and  quitted  Vienna  to  resume  his  con- 
cert tours  throughout  Germany.  He  took  up 
his  residence  again  in  the  Austrian  capital  in 
1872  and  thereafter  till  his  death  Vienna  was 
his  home,  though  for  some  years  he  made 
musical  tours  occasionally;  but  toward  the 
close  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  the  work  of  musical  composi- 
tion. In  1877  the  English  University  of  Cam- 
bridge apprised  him  of  its  senate's  intention  to 
honor  him  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  musiC| 
but  Brahms  seems  to  have  ignored  the  intended 
courtesy. 

By  his  ^German  Requiem,*  produced  in  the 
cathedral  at  Bremen  in  1868,  at  a  solemn  re- 
ligious function  commemorative  of  the  Ger- 
man soldiers  who  died  in  the  war  with  Austria, 
he  fully  justified  the  prophetic  utterance  of 
Schumann  and  won  for  himself  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  whole  German  jieoplc.  He  called 
it  Uie  'German  Requiem'  to  indicate  the  diflfer- 
ence  in  tone  and  spirit  between  it  and  the  tradi- 
tional requiem,  which  echoes  the  doleful  strains 
of  the  *Dies  Irse.*  In  the  ^German  Requiem' 
buosrant  hope  and  assurance  of  God's  infinite 
mercy  is  the  keynote.  It  is  one  of  a  class  of 
sacred  compositions,  12  in  number,  among  them 
the  ^Triumphlied*  (song  of  tritmiph),  com- 
memorating the  German  victories  in  the  war 
with  France  in  1870-71,  also  some  choral  songs 
and  motets.  His  other  compositions,  number- 
tngr  about  150  pieces,  are  his  secular  choral 
worlcs,  among  these  Schiller's  'N&nie*  and  the 
'Gtisang  der  Parzen'  (song  of  the  Parcae) ; 
concerted  vocal  works,  among  them  the  ^Ijebes- 


lieder'  (lays  of  lovC) ;  orchestral  works,  among 
theiu  four  symphonies;  chamber  music;  piano- 
forte solos;  four  books  of  Hungarian  ^ices 
arranged  for  pianoforte  duet.  He  never  seems 
to  have  even  attempted  to  compose  an  opera 
and  confessed  a  distaste  for  that  combination 
of  music  and  drama.  He  seldom  visited  the 
theatre,  and  on  the  rare  occasions  on  which  he 
attended  operatic  performances  he  nearly  al- 
ways retired  before  the  completion  of  the  last 
act. 

Brahms  is  ranked  with  the  dasaic  masters 
of  music  as  the  peer  of  Beethoven  and  Men- 
delssohn and  inheritor  of  the  traditions  of  the 
great  school  of  the  German  composers.  Tem- 
peramentally and  in  his  mental  habit  he  is  es- 
sentially modern,  original  and  spontaneous;  he 
possesses  the  warmth  of  imagination  and  the 
quick  emotionalism  which  are  assumed  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  romantic  school,  and  to 
these  he  gives  free  play.  But  his  creations 
are  cast  in  the  classic  molds,  or  rather  th^  a^ 
pear  to  come  to  the  birth  naturalljf  in  classic 
forms ;  hence  there  is  no  shadow  of  incongruity 
between  the  matter  and  the  form.  See  Deiters, 
translated  by  Newmarch,  'Brahms:  a  Biograph- 
ical Sketch'  (1888) ;  Dietrich  and  Widmann, 
translated  by  Heclet,  *  Recollections  of  Johan- 
nes Brahms'  (1899):  Erb,  T.,  'Brahms'  (Lon- 
don 1905) ;  Fuller-Maitland.  J.,  'Brahms'  (ib. 

1911)  ;  Imbert,  H.,  'Johannes  Brahms:  sa  vie 
et  son  ceuvre'  (Paris  1906) ;  Kalbeck,  'Johan- 
nes Brahms'  (6  vols.,  Berlin  1904-13),  the 
standard  biography  of  Brahms :  May,  F.,  'The 
Life  of  Johannes  Brahms'  (Lonaon  1905) ; 
Pei^r,  R.,  'Brahms'  (Leipzig  1908) ;  Reimann, 
H.,  'JohaniRs  Brahms'  (Berlin  1911) ;  Thomas- 
San  Galli,  W.,  'Johannes  Brahms'  (Munich 

1912)  ;  Widmann,  J.,  'Johannes  Brahms  in 
Erinnerungen'  (Berlin  1910).  Consult  also 
'Correspondence:  Johannes  Brahmes  im  Brief- 
wechsel,'  edited  by  M.  Kalbeck  and  others  (7 
vols.,  Berlin  1906-12) ;  Evans,  E.,  'Historical, 
Descriptive  and  Anah^tical  Account  of  the  En- 
tire Worics  of  J.  Brahms'  (London  1912) ; 
Burkhardt,  M.,  'Johannes  Brahms:  ein  Fuhrer 
durch  seine  Werke'  (Berlin  1912) ;  Hammer- 
mann,  W.,  'Johannes  Brahms  als  Liederlcom- 
ponist'  (Leipzig  1912) ;  Knorr,  J.,  and  Rei- 
thann,  H.,  'Johannes  Brahms,  Sympfaonien  nnd 
andere  Orchesterwcrke  erliutert'  (BerKn 
1908). 

BRAIDBD  STRSAM.  A  stream  that  is 
overloaded  widi  sediment  tends  to  deposit  and 
cht^e  up  its  ovm  channel  until  the  water  is 
forced  to  break  out  and  find  a  new  course.  If 
many  such  interlacing  channds  are  formed  the 
network  is  called  a  braided  stream.  The  Platte 
affords  a  good  example.  Most  streams  flowing 
away  from  melting  glaciers  are  braided.  See 
also  Valley  Tbain. 

BRAILA.  brS-(1ft,  IBRAIL,  or  BRAILOV, 

Rumania,  town  and  chief  port  of  Walladiia, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  about  100 
miles  northeast  of  Bucharest  and  about  100 
miles  above  Sulina  at  the  river's  mouth.  Grain 
is  the  principal  article  of  export  and  its  indus- 
tries include  flour  and  rolling  mills,  cement, 
soap,  rope  and  candle  factories.  Electric  street 
railroads  connect  with  the  state-owned  mineral' 
springs  and  mud  baths  at  Lacul  Sarat  (Salt 
Lake),'  aiinually  visited  t)y  hundreds  of  h^th- 
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sedcers.  Braila's  history  is  largely  that  of 
Wallachia.  It  suffered  severely  from  the  Turle- 
ish  wars  in  the  18th  century,  was  taken  by  the 
Russians  several  times  and  finally  burned  down 
in  1770.  Since  the  treaty  of  Adfianople  in  1829 
it  has  continued  to  form  part  of  Wallachia  but 
no  longer  a  fortified  town.  Braila  was  taken 
by  the  German  armies,  under  the  command  of 
General  Mackensen  in  November  1916.  The 
^at  stores  of  grain  in  the  city  and  also  in 
uie  city  of  GalatZf  which  had  just  been  sold  to 
England  were  added  to  the  booty  captured  hy 
the  invader.  Very  many  of  the  inhabitants  had 
fled  previous  to  the  entrance  of  the  Germans 
saving  what  little  they  could  of  their  belong- 
ings.  Pop.  60300. 

BRAILLE,  bra-e,  Louis,  French  educator 
of  the  blind:  b.  Coupvra^f  1806;  d.  1852.  He 
invented  a  system  of  writing  with  points,  used 
extensively  in  institutions  for  the  blind.  Him- 
self blind  almost  from  birth,  at  the  age  of  10 
years  he  was  admitted  to  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Paris,  where  he  soon  became  proficient 
in  both  science  and  music.  In  instrumental 
fifusic  he  attained  a  very  high  rank,  becoming 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  organists  of  Paris 
and  also  excelling  as  a  violoncellist  At  tfie 
age  of  20  he  had  formed  the  idea  of  modify- 
ing M.  _  Charles  Barbier's  system  of  writing 
with  points  so  as  to  render  it  practicable  and 
convenient,  and  not  long  afterward  it  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Royal  Institute,  althou^  no 
account  of  it  was  published  till  10  years  later. 
It  was  subsequently  adopted  in  most  of  the 
continental  schools  and  a  little  later  in  the . 
United  States,^  where  it  continues,  with  some 
modifications,  in  successful  use.  The  signs  of 
the  original  system  are  43  in  number,  embracing 
the  entire  alphabet,  all  the  diphthongs  and 
marks  of  punctuation.  Ten  fundamental  signs 
form  the  basis  of  all  the  rest.  These  signs,  rep- 
resenting the  6rst  10  letters  of  the  alfdiabet  and 
the  10  Aratnc  numerals,  are  as  follows: 

ABCDEFGHIJ 

1     2     3     4     S     6     7     8     9  *6 

By  placing  one  point  tuider  Uie  left  side  of 
each  fundamental  sign,  the  second  series  is 
formed,  comprising  the  next  10  tetters.  By 
placing  two  pomts  under  each  fundamental  sign, 
the  third  series,  comprising  U,  V,  X,  Y,  Z,  C 
(C  soft),  fi,  A,  fi,  U,  ,is  formed.  By  plac- 
ing one  point  under  the  right  side  of  the  funda- 


mental signs,  the  fourth  series,  embradtw  A, 
E,  1  6,  U  fi,  I,  U,  CE,  W,  is  forraedSiiw 
supplementary  signs  represent  t,  M  and  O. 
The  marks  of  punctuation  are  the  fundamental 
signs  placed  two  lines  below.  The  system  hat 
been  applied  to  musical  notation  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  the  reading  axid  writing  of 
music  much  easier  for  the  blind  than  for  those 
who  see.  The  seven  notes  are  represented  by 
the  last  seven  of  the  fundamental  signs,  and 
each  of  these  notes  may  be  written  in  seven 
different  octaves  by  merely  prefixing  a  si^ 
peculiar  to  each  octave,  and  thus  the  necesst^ 
of  designating  the  kc^  of  each  musical  sentence 
in  the  ordinary  way  is  avoided.  The  mode  of 
writing  is  very  simple.  The  apparatus  consists 
of  a  board  with  a  surface  grooved  horizontal^ 
and  vertically  by  lines  one-eighth  of  an  inch  ■ 
apart.  Over  this  board  a  frame  is  fitted  like 
that  of  the  common  map  delineator,  and  one 
or  more  sheets  of  paper  being  placed  over  the 
board,  the  points  are  made  with  a  bodkin 
through  a  sUp  of  perforated  tin,  •:,  which 
contains  all  the  changes  used  in  the  system. 
As  the  sheet  must  be  reversed  to  be  read,  the 
writing  should  be  from  right  to  left,  that  it 
may  be  read  from  left  to  right.  Of  course 
several  copies  may  be  made  Jay  one  o^ration. 
For  many  years  books  have  been  printed  in 
points  in  various  countries.   See  Bund. 

BRAIN,  that  portion  of  the  nervous  system 
contained,  for  the  most  part,  within  the  skulL 
It  is  usually  divided  into  two  parts.  The  larger 
mass  is  termed  the  cerebrum,  the  smaller  the 
cerebellum ;  from  the  lower  end  of  the  cerebrum 
the  medulla  oblongata  tapers  down  into  the 
spinal  cord.  The  brain  is,  as  it  were,  the  great 
central  station  of  die  nervous  system.  From 
the  surface  of  the  entire  body  nerve  fibres  pass 
into  the  s;nnal  cord^  up  the  cord  and  into  the 
brain;  these  carry  impressions  of  all  kinds  — 
touch,  taste,  sight,  hearing,  pain,  temperature, 
etc. —  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  external 
as  well  as  internal,  to  the  brain.  Starting  in 
the  brain  mass  itself,  there  is  a  corresponwng 
series  of  fibres  that  run  down  into  the  medulla 
and  spinal  cord,  out  into  the  nerves  and  end 
in  some  muscle  or  organ  of  special  character. 
There  are  literally  millions  of  incoming  fibres, 
millions  of  outgoing  fibres  and  millions  of 
minute  cells  in  direct  association  with  these 
fibres.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  brain  is 
merely  a  collection  of  nerve  ganglion  cells  and 
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no.  I. —  HEAD  AND  NICK,  SBCnOH  nOM  FROKT  TO  BACK. 

I.  WiiwlplBj}  1,  Limrnxj  3.  8pitt»^  SiMlow;  1.  Ph»rynx: 
S,  Thnifuo  at  ISyaa  bone;  §,  Bnislattii:  7,  Tongue;  S,  Hwd 
/pilMtsc  9.  Soft  pflate;  to.  OTidev-  of  tiw  vnus:  II,  Pronto 
tmrnfi  I2.  SpliHicliIcivitr^  is.  NukliiATHr;  14,  Skin  of 
&m  dMlli  15,  fioay  tJnill;  16,  KyijopbjBS;  1^,  Coitnu  cal- 
Iorub;  la,  Septuni  lueiduiTi',  19,  StraiBfal:  nnui;  20.  Cere- 

era;  32,  Lu)es  of  th* 
M^^ft;  ».  FOtiC  VkroUT  24,  Mcds^K  OblonsnU;  25.  Zone 

of  the  VeiUbfu. 

nC  3.—-  aKAIN,  Clt08»4BCnOlf  FKOM  tSFT  TO  RIGHT. 

I.  ThaUrnuB;  2,  SkuH;  3,  Ctrebnl  membrttne;  4,  Cerebral 
hemiQihere;  5,  Latent  ventricte;  i.  Optic  tobe:  7,  Septum 
Incidnm;  8,  Longitudinal  linus;  9,  Great  longitudinal  &uure; 
10,  Corpus  callosum;  It,  Median  cerebral  cavity;  12.  C«re- 
bral  heminherc;  13.  Ony  matter;  14.  White  matter;  15; 
Cbrponi  Aibicaatia. 

nC.  S.—  BSJUH  vibwcd  fkoh  asovs. 
1,  Oadpttal  oonvtilatioa;  2,  Occipital  lobe;  3,  laaar 


parietal  convolution;  4,  Left  cerebral  hemiaphare;  5,  laaer 
frontal  coovolutioii:  6,  RigtA  cerebral  hemiaiMiere;  7,  nwtal 
lobe:  8,  Longitudinal  fiMure;  9,  Median  frontal  convolutiiNi; 
10,  OcdpitM  centre  convolution;  11.  Frontal  centre  ooo- 
vototion;  12,  Outer  frontal  oonvoIatkiRt  13,  Outer  parietal 
convention;  14,  Median  parietal  eonvtintion. 

nc.  4. —  BASB  or  ns  brain. 

1.  Eleventh  or  epinal  accevsory  nerve;  3,  Right  hemi> 
■phere  of  cerebellum;  3.  Twelfth  or  hjrnpgloeaal  nerve;  4, 
Ninth  or  gloaso-pharyngeal  nerve;  5,  Eighth  or  auditory 
nerve:  6.  Seventh  or  facial  nerve;  7,  Medulla  Oblongata; 
S,  Fifth  or  trigemenua  (trifacial)  nerve;  9,  Central  lobe; 
10.  Fourth  or  trochlear  nerve:  II.  Sixth  or  abduceua  nerve; 
12,  Pons  Varolii;  13,  Right  frontal  lobe  of  the  cerebrnm; 
14.  Lobe*  of  the  medulta;  15,  Optic  chiasm;  16,  Second  or 
optic  nerve:  17,  Left  frontal  lobe;  IS.  Knt  or  olfactory 
nerve;  19,  Sylvian  fiwure;  20,  Third  or  oculo- motor  nerre: 
21,  tmm  or  pneumoBaitrk  nerve;  22,  Left  hemiaphere  of 
the  Cenbdhtra. 
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their  associated  fibres,  both  of  whkh  have  a 
diaracteristic  ai»pearaiice  as  seen  by  the  naked 
eye;  that  portion  of  the  btain  that  preponder- 
ates in  cells  is  the  *^^y  matter*  and  that  per* 
tion  richer  in  fibres  is  the  "white  matter.'*  It 
thus  represents  a  central  switchboard,  which 
binds  all  parts  of  the  bod^  together  and  puts 
the  entire  body  in  touch  with  its  surroundings, 
that  it  may  act  as  a  distributor  or  transmitter 
of  the  vast  sources  of  cosmic  ener^  which  is 
constandy  beating  upon  the  human  do(^  from 
the  environment 

Cerebrnm^Tbe  larger  brain  mass,  the 
cerebrum,  connsts  of  two  symmetrical  halves, 
the  hemispheres,  separated  above  by  the  great 
longitudinal  fissure  and  held  together  at  the  bot- 
ton  of  the  fissure  by  a  firm  band  of  fibres,  the 
callosum,  and  at  the  base  by  the  cerebral 
peduncles,  which  unite  below  to  form  part  of 
the  pons,  and  the  medulla.  All  of  the  fibres 
passing  to  and  fro  go  up  and  down  in  the 
peduncles,  separating  into  each  honisi^ere.  The 
surface  of  the  hemispheres  is  divided  by  fissures 
into  several  lareer  areas  and  a  number  of 
smaller  ones.  Thus  in  the  lower  side  there  is 
a  large  fissure,  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  below  it 
there  are  three  lobes,  the  first,  second  and  third 
temporal  lobes.  Running  from  the  great  longi- 
tudinal fissure,  making  an  angle  of  about  65° 
with  the  Sylvian  fissure,  the  second  most  marked 
fissure,  that  of  Rolando,  is  found.  This  divides 
ofi  an  anterior  region  in  which  the  first,  second 
and  third  frontal  convolutions  are  to  be  found. 
Immediately  around  the  fissure  of  Rolando  are 
grouped  the  anterior  and  posterior  parietal 
lobes,  and  at  the  back  end  of  the  hemispheres 
the  occipital  lobes  are  situated.  All  of  these 
lobes  are  divided  into  smaller  areas  by  the 
fissures,  the  chief  end  subserved  by  these  fis- 
sures being  to  increase  the  amount  of  outside 
surface  of  the  hemispheres  and  Uius  make  room 
for  the  enormous  number  of  cells  that  are  lo- 
cated in  this  outermost  gray  layer,  the  cortex. 
A  further  function  seems  to  be  expressed  by 
this  division  into  lobes  and  convolutions, 
namely,  a  localization  of  function,  a  concen- 
tration of  energy  as  it  were,  certain  types  of 
brain  activity  being  relegated  to  certain  brain 
areas.  Thus  it  is  assumed  that  the  main  func- 
tion of  the  frontal  lobes  is  lai^ely  that  of  the 
reasoning  faculties  and  higher  intellectual  proc- 
esses. It  is  very  well  estswiished  that  the  cells 
in  the  cortex  that  are  grouped  up  and  down  both 
sides  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  are  the  cells 
that  govern  the  motor  acts  of  the  body;  irri- 
tate these,  and  muscular  convulsions  in  certain 

Soups  will  occur;  destroy  them  by  accident  or 
sease,  and  paralysis,  or  loss  of  muscular  func- 
tion, will  result.  The  localization  for  certain 
muscle  groups,  such  as  those  for  the  head,  arm, 
^es,  leg,  etc.,  are  very  well  known.  In  the  oc- 
apiuil  lobes,  particularly  in  certain  areas  about 
the  an^lar  K^rus,  are  the  centres  for  sight 
memones.  Their  destruction  may  result  in 
mind  blindness  (see  Aphasia).  In  much  the 
same  manner  the  memories  of^  sound  are  lo- 
cated in  the  temporal  convolutions,  and  there 
are  a  large  number  of  areas  thus  localized. 
These  different  areas  are  all  brought  into  con- 
nection, the  one  with  the  other,  by  hosts  of 
fibres,  and  as  already  indicated  the  two  hemi- 
spheres of  the  cerebrum  are  connected  by 
millions  of  fibres  that  are  in  the  callosum. 


Thus  in  the  adtdt  normal  cerebrum  all  parts  of 
the  cortex  arc  brought  into  close  connection 
with  one  another  and  with  the  other  half  of 
the  cerebrum ;  the  connections  with  the  cerebel- 
lum and  with  the  cord  are  estabU^ed  as  well. 
The  richness  of  association  is  an  index  of  the 
education  and  intelUgence  of  the  individual. 
These  cortical  connections  are  not  a  helter- 
skelter,  hit-or-miss  system,  they  are  all  care- 
fully laid  down,  constituting  the  human  brain 
one  of  die  most  remarkable  "switchboards*  ever 
made.  Modem  anatomy  is  busy  unraveling  all 
the  fibre  and  bundles  of  fibre  tracts,  and  it 
will  not  be  many  years  before  the  map  of  the 
brain  will  be  as  well  known  as  that  of  New 
York.  When  that  time  arrives  there  will  be 
clearer  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  through 
which  normal  effectual  adaptation  to  the  ex- 
ternal world  is  attained.  Such  light  is  already 
shining  more  fully  upon  these  and  the  darker 
problems  of  failure  in  adwtation  through 
psychical  misdirection  of  the  brain  mechanism 
or  organic  lesion  of  the  machine  which  prevents 
adequate  psychical  expression. 

in  addition  to  the  cortical  ganglionic  masses 
of  cells,  there  are  a  number  of  similar  masses 
of  cells  located  within  the  substance  of  the 
brain  mass.  These  are  subsidiary  stations,  as 
it  wcr^  for  many  of  the  fibre  tracts  going  to 
and  C(»mng  from  the  cortex.  These  are  the 
caudate  and  lenticular  nuclei,  the  optic-thaU- 
mus,  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones. 

CerebellnnL— The  cerd>ellum,  or  little  brain 
is  situated  behind  and  almost  beneath  the  cere- 
brum, which  partly  overlaps  it.  It  is  attached 
to  the  brain  stem  by  penduncles  and  its  connec- 
tions with  the  cerebral  centres  and  those  of  the 
cord  are  many  and  complex.  In  minute  struc- 
ture the  cerebellum  has  a  number  of  character- 
istic features  by  which  it  may  be  recognixed 
under  the  microscope,  but  fundamentally  ^ 
nerve  cells  are  similar,  the  interstitial  connective 
tissue  is  the  same  in  kind  as  in  the  cerebrum 
and  the  blood  vessels,  veins  and  lymphatics  have 
similar  properties.  The  chief  function  of  the 
cerebellum  is  that  of  adaptation  to  space  rela- 
tions. 

Membranes. —  Surrounding  the  entire  brain 
mass  and  extending  down  over  the  spinal  cord 
there  are  three  coverings.  These  are  an  out- 
side strong  and  thick  dura  mater,  and  two  inside 
delicate  membranes,  the  arachnoid  and  pia 
mater.  ^ 

Cavities.— The  brain  is  not  a  solid  organ. 
It  is  really  a  flattened-out  expansion  of  nervous 
tissue  peculiarly  grouped  about  a  central  cavity. 
This  central  cavity  at  one  time  was  as  simple 
almost  as  the  space  occupied  by  the  grai^te  in 
a  lead  pencil,  but  in  the  adult  brain  there  are 
lateral  ventricles,  third  and  fourth  ventricles, 
all  of  which  are  too  complicated  to  be  described 
here.  The  ventricles  contain  a  fluid,  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  which  also  bathes  the  outside  of  the 
brain.  The  cavities  of  the  brain  are  continuous 
with  the  central  cavity  of  the  spinal  cord. 

This  modem  conception  of  the  brain  as  a 
complicated  automatic  switchboard  may  be  elab- 
orated to  any  amoimt  of  detail.  If  one  should 
trace,  however^  the  path  of  a  "single  impulse 
from  the  outside  world,  be  it  one  of  sight, 
smell,  taste,  touch,  pain,  etc.,  one  would  trace 
it,  say  for  pain  —  first  from  the  point  of  con- 
tact, for  instano^  of  the  finger,  whence  the 
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special  nerves  of  sense  would  cflny  it  to  the 
spinal  cord;  here  it  travels  up  definite  tracts  in 
the  cord  (tor  the  upward  paths  for  the  pas- 
sages of  sensations  and  the  downward  ones  of 
messages  to  act  are  as  definitely  known  as  are 
the  railroads  from  New  York  to  Chic;^)  ; 
from  the  cord  it  passes  into  the  medulla,  still 
in  a  well-defined  path,  where  only  it  and  its 
kind  travel  (about  here  the  fibre  tract  crosses 
to  the  opposite  tide  of  the  medulla) ;  then 
through  the  pons,  through  the  cerebral  pe- 
duncles, up  to  the  secondary  centres,  to  the  cere- 
bellum and  the  sensory  area  in  the  cortex,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  situated  just  behind  the 
motor  area.  As  soon  as  tiie  sensory  impulse 
reaches  the  cortex  it  is  felt  as  pain  and  re- 
ferred to  the  spot  in  the  skin  in  contact  with 
the  irritant  Immcdiately  on  the  perceptioa  of 
pain,  so  intimate  are  the  connections  of  the 
sensoty  areu  with  the  motor  areas  from  these 
motor  cells,  a  conscious  impulse  is  flashed  down 
another  series  of  fibres,  down  the  peduncles  to 
the  mednlla  (where  the  fibres  also  mostly  cross 
to  the  opposite  side),  down  the  spinal  cord,  out 
on  a  motor  nerve  to  the  muscle  to  cause  a 
muscular  act  of  ptdling  the  hand  away  from  the 
harmful  irritant  This  is  the  long,  conscious 
aeriet.  There  may  also  have  been  a  shorter 
reflex  cycle  whereby  die  impulse  passed  to  the 
spinal  cord  and  an  immediate  motor  connecticm 
was  made  that  caused  a  quick  jerking  away  of 
the  hand,  even  before  the  perce^on  of  the 
sensation  had  taken  t^ce.  This  is  the  reflex 
cycle.   See  Retux  Actiom. 

The  study  of  the  comparative  anatomy  and 
-^lyuology  of  the  nervous  system  is  one  of  the 
most  enoranting  departments  of  human  knowl- 
edge To  trace  the  gradual  development  of  this 
intricate  and  marvelous^  adjusted  regulator  of 
the  entire  body^  from  its  simplest  terms  of  "pro- 
toplasm irritability*  tfirough  the  isolated  gang- 
lionic masses  in  such  animals  as  the  starfish,  the 
gradual  chaining  of  one  mass  to  another  as  in 
the  worms  and  insects,  thus  bringing  a  certain 
relation  of  one  part  to  another,  up  to  the  fusion 
of  different  gu^ionic  masses  to  form  a  chief 
mass,  the  brain,  and  secondary  masses,  the 
spuial  cord— ^  is  a  ttoty  of  so  many  chap- 
ters and  volumes  that  it  cannot  even  be  dcetdied 
here;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  the  gradual 
evolution  of  the  nervous  system  shows  the  ex- 
treme complexity  of  man's  activities.  Although 
tfarou^out  the  entire  series,  nerve  cells  are 
alike,  it  is  only  in  the  great  mulripflcity  of  co- 
ordinations and  connections  that  man's  brain 
diflfers  from  the  nervous  qrstem  of  a  jellyfish 
or .  a  worm.  It  is  only  in  the  animal  series 
beginning  with  Ampkioxus  that  a  distinct  brain 
mass  commences  to  be  seen.  But  from  this 
point  forward  the  modification  in  form,  size 
and  complexity  is  gradual.  While  man  has  the 
most  complex  brain,  he  has  not  the  heaviest 
brain,  althou^^  in  comparison  with  his  size  it 
iti  the  heaviest.  The  brain  of  man  is  usually 
heavier  than  that  of  woman,  although  at  lurth 
and  at  the  of  14  the  female  brain  is  heavier. 
The  average  wrigfat  of  the  male  brain  is  about 
48  oz.,  of  die  female  43^  oz.  Taller  and 
heavier  persons  have  usually  heavier  brains. 
Weight  of  brain,  however,  has  no  direct  rela- 
tionship with  intelligence,  as  idiots'  brains  are 
known  that  have  weif^hed  as  much  as  those  of 
many  of  the  ablest  of  men.   Intellectual  capac- 


ity, as  Steady  saicL  oonsbts  in  great  multi- 
plicity of  nerve  cell  connectione.  In  whidi  con- 
nection it  mwht  also  be  added  Aat  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  outside  skull  bears  no  constant 
relation  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  inside 
brain.  Cuvier's  brain  veifi^ed  6^  ounces. 
Gambetta's  only  39  ounces.  While  it  is  true 
that  a  number  of  celebrated  men  o£  recognized 
brain  power  have  had  lai^  bnii%  there  are 
many  more  of  equal  capacity  whose  brain 
weights  have  not  been  remarkable.  (See 
Nervous  System;  Speech  Centkis).  Consult 
Baricer,  *The  Nervous  System' ;  Dejeriae,  *An- 
atomy  of  the  Nervous  System*  (Frcndi) ; 
Hcrnck,  <Thc  Nervpus  System*  (1916)  ;  JelUffe 
and  Whiter  *Di»eBSea  of  the  Nervous  System' 
(1917).  Smith  Ely  JjUxiffb. 

BRAIN,  Diaeaaei  of.  These  are  so  many 
and  so  diverse  that  a  general  article  cannot 
readily  be  written  upon  uiem.  In  general  tfiey 
may  be  divided  into:  (1)  Developmental  d^ 
fects.  These  arc  considemi  under  idioqr,  im- 
becility (qq.v.),  etc.  (2)  Acute  infections  in 
which  the  brain  itself  or  its  surrounding  mem- 
branes are  attacked  by  some  form  of  bacterium, 
such  as  influenza  bacillus,  the  pneumococcus, 
that  ordinarily  is  the  main  cause  of  pneumonia, 
the  typhoid  oi^nism,  or  certain  forms  of  coed. 
These  diseases  are  discussed  under  the  heads, 
encephalitis,  meningitis,  cerebri  abscess,  epi- 
demic cerebro-s^nal  meningitis  (qq.v.).  (3) 
Acute  and  chronic  poisoning,  including  delirium 
tremens  in  alcoholism  (q.v.),  toxic  manias, 
etc.  (4)  IMseases  of  the  blood  vessels  of 
the-  brain.  The  condition  generally  known 
as  apofdexy  arises  from  disease  of  the  cere- 
bral vessels.  This  manifests  itself  in  three 
different  forms  due  to  cerebral  hemorrha^ 
cerebral  tiirombosis  or  cerefirat  embolism. 
These  are  discussed  here.  In  all,  the  symptoms 
are  much  alike,  as  similar  areas  in  the  brain 
may  be  affected  by  each.  In  haemorrhage 
there  is  a  bursting  of  one  of  the  cerebral  blood 
vessels,  with  pouring  out  of  blood  into  ad- 
jacent brain  tissue  and  destruction.  A  cer- 
tain Uoeldng  of  ^e  arteiv  also  results.  In 
thrombosis,  die  walls  are  useased  and  a  soft 
mass  collects  on  the  inside  of  the  blood  vessel 
in  the  brain  and  blocks  it  up.  This  shuts  off 
the  circulation  in  a  certain  area  suraKed  by  the 
artery  and  there  is  degeneration  m  that  area 
with  softening  perhaps  and  cy%t  formation.  In 
embolism  some  foreign  body  from  some  other 
part  of  the  arterial  system  is  swept  into  a  blood 
vessel  of  the  brain  2nd  blocks  it  np.  In  all 
three  forms  of  apoplejqf  the  attodc  may  be 
very  slight,  if  die  cause  is  sli^t,  a  temporary 
loss  of  consdousness,  or  a  paralysis  in  one  limb, 
or  a  hemipl^a  that  is  transitory  —  these  may 
be  all  that  is  noted.  But  the  usual  attack  of 
apoplexy  is  much  more  severe.  The  patient 
is  rendered  unconsdous,  the  face  is  purple  or 
congested,  there  may  be  voiding  of  urine  and 
feces,  the  breathing  is  slow  and  snoring  In 
character,  tiie  poise  is  usually  slowed  to  SO, 
and  often  soft  and  full;  nausea  and  vomiting 
and  lowered  temperatore  may  also  occur.  The 
pupils  maybe  dilated  and  the  eyes  may  appear 
crossed.  There  is  usually  noted  a  difference  in 
the  two  sides  of  the  face,  one  side  of  the  body 
is  different  from  the  other,  and  on  lifting  the 
limbs  there  is  a  change  in  their  resistance.  The 
patient  may  remain  in  this  condition  and  die 
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veiy  soon,  or  he  may  have  a  ri^ng  temperature 
for  a  week  and  then  die,  or  he  may  recover 
consciousness  to  find  that  one  entire  side  of  Us 
body  is  paralyzed,  or  incapable  of  being  moved 
by  the  wish.   If  the  richt  side  is  invcMved  the 
patient  usually   has   defects   in   his  speech 
(aphasia.  q.v.).    After    a    few    days,  tins 
paralysis  may  pass  away,  but  it  usually  persists 
for  life  in  some  form  or  otlter.    Almost  in- 
variably the  paralyzed  limbs  improve  greatly; 
at  first  the  leg  and  later  the  arm,  and  the  im- 
provement m»  be  very  great  so  that  onl^r  a 
sli^t  trace  of  what  was  a  disabling  a£Sction 
.  remains.   The  shades  and  variations  in  symp- 
toms and  in  the  outcome  are  numberless.  The 
treatment  of  an  attack  of  apoidexy  requires 
prompt  attention.    Heat  to  the  extremities, 
mustard  bath  to  the  feet,  absolute  quiet,  removal 
of  constricting  bands  about  the  neck,  placing 
the  patient  on  the  non-^ralyzed  side,  in  many 
cases  blood-letting;  these  are  the  ^eneralfy 
recognized  things  to  do.  The  outkicdc  ts  always 
serious.   Hsemorrha^  is  ut  to  occur  in  those 
over  50,  thrombosis  is  those  affected  with 
syphilis,  and  may  occur  at  any  embolism 
usually  accompanies  some  infectious  disease^ 
such  as  imeumonia.  rheimiatism,  scarlet  fever, 
childbirth  fever  etc,  and  may  affect  old  or 
yoimg.   (See  I>iplbgia  ;   Hzuiplbqia:  Mok- 
opucia).   (S)  Accident  or  iQiviy  to  the  bnin. 
These  msiy  occasion  vartous  forms  of  hem- 
iplegia; dqtl^a,  particulai^  in  the  injuries  of 
childbirth;  epilepsy,  etc    (6)  Tumors  of  the 
brain.    (See  Bkain,  Tuuors  or  the).  (7) 
Ch^nic  disease  of  the  brain  ftmctions.  This 

fives  rise  to  various  forms  of  psychoses, 
ofteninf^  of  the  brain  is  a  term  denoting  either 
a  dementia  (q.v.)  of  old  age,  or  the  progressive 
demoitia  known  as  general  paresis  (q.v.)- 
The  insanities  in  their  various  forms  and 
I^iases  are  treated  in  their  aroropriate  rela- 
tions under  one  unduuve  head.  ('Sm  Insanity)  . 
Consult  Jelliffe  and  White,  ^Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System*  (1917). 

Shith  Ely  Jelliffe. 

BRAIN.  SvphiUi  of  the.  The  subject  of 
brain  syphilis  is  a  broad  one,  and  furthermore 
it  is  one  that  escapes  all  attempts  at  narrow 
descriptive  control.  Of  all  brain  conditions 
it  is  the  one  most  frequently  seen  by  physicians 
and  leads  to  the  most  disastrous  results.  The 
World  War  will  bring  about  widely  extended 
infections  among  the  soldiers  and  brain  syphilis 
will  be  greatly  on  the  increase  hy  reason  of  its 
ravages^  wbidi  itrill  be  as  severe  as  the  actual 
wounds  of  war.  The  underlying  pathological 
processes  are  either  meningeal,  arterial  or 
infiltrative  that  is  gummatous,  and  these 
processes  may  either  exist  alone  or  in  various 
combinations,  so  that  an  extremely  varijible, 
complex  and  confusing  series  of  clinical  syn- 
dromes may  arise,  depending  upon  the  inter- 
relationship of  the  pathological  trends  and  the 
anatomical  paths  or  centres  implicated  or 
destroyed 

So  far  as  the  therapy  of  nrphilis  of  the 
brain  is  concerned,  these  confusing  clinical 
pictures  are  fortunately  of  minor  interest.  Yet, 
tt  is  desirable  to  obtain  as  clear  a  clinical  grasp 
of  a  cerebral  syphilis  as  possible,  for  sudi  an 
insist  is  often  extremely  valuable  from  the 
standpoint  of  therapy. 

Following  a  classification  which  the  writer 


has  followed  in  ^Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System>  (2d  ed.,  1917),  the  subject  will  be 
discussed  here  under  ue  foUowing  clinical 
forms:  (1)  Syphilis  of  the  cranial  bones:  (2) 
syi^Us  of  the  basal  menii^es;  (3)  ^hilis  of 
the  convexiQr;  (4)  cerebral  sypmlis,  arterial 
m>es ;  (5)  menii^oence^alitis,  paretic  and 
taboparetic  types;  (6)  syphilitic  psychoses;  (7) 
hereditary  sy^lis  of  tlu:  brain. 

In  a  discusuon  of  syphilis  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  forms  of  syphilis  of  the  spinal 
cord  which  aooompuiy  tlut  of  the  brain  mig^t 
properlsr  be  induded,  but  are  exdtided  from 
this  article  by  reason  of  its  title. 

1.  Syphiln  ol  the  Cranial  Bones.— Only 
those  wluch  cause  symptoms  of  brain  involve- 
ment are  mentioned  here.  In  the  works  of  the 
early  clinicians  of  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  syphilis  of  the  cranial  bones  was  very 
frequently  described,  and  it  would  seem  that 
throu^iout  the  16th.  I7th  and  18th  coitnries 
brain  involvement  through  extension  of  gum- 
mata  of  the  dura  and  of  the  bones  was  more 
frequent  than  at  the  present  time.  Tins- 
diminution  in  cases  observed  is  protably  due  to 
the  better  treatment  to  wluch  syi^is  is  now 
subjected. 

In  discussing  syphilis  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  gummata  are  practically  the  only  path- 
Dlogicu  foims  of  interest  They  are  usually 
circumscribed  and,  when  large  enough  to  cause 
symptoms,  give  rise  to  the  picture  of  a  tumor 
of  the  brain  (av.).  The  exact  trend  of  symp- 
toms depends  largely  upon  the  location.  Not 
infrequently  they  g^ve  rise  to  epileptiform  con- 
vulsions. When  impinging  upon  the  motor 
areas  they  have  been  known  to  give  rise  to 
various  forms  of  monoplegia,  hemiplegia, 
aphasia,  or  even  sensory  eye  w»ns.  The  gum* 
mata  of  the  ironfal  reckon  wliiai  protmde  into 
the  frontal  lobes  may  give  rise  to  a  p^chotic 
picture,  at  times  accompanied  by  *Witz«sucht* 

The  general  symptotns  of  brain  tiunor,  such 
as  headache,  nausea,  vomiting,  sleeplessness 
and  choked  disc  are  to  be  expected.  In  autopsy 
records  one  is  struck  with  the  frequency  with 
wliich  these  cases  are  treated  as  epUeptics. 
Not  infreqtiently  csanial  bone  gummata  involve 
the  hue  with  carie^  ibc  upper  vertebrae  often 
affording  complications.  Here  stiffness  and 
rigidity  of  tiie  neck  are  not  infrequent  signs. 

It  IS  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  many 
of  these  gummata  are  best  attacked  by  sutgicu 
means.  It  is  futile  to  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
them  by  antisyphilitic  measures^  especially 
when  they  are  large  and  dense. 

2.  Sy^iiUtic  Meningitis  of  the  Base.:— 
This  is  a  very  frequent  form  of  cerebral 
syphilis.  The  optic  chiasm  is  involved  quite 
often  in  the  very  early  st^es  of  the  menii^tis. 
Spreading  in  all  directions  from  her^  the 
thidcening  of  the  meninges  and  the  infiltration 
of  the  gummatous  growth  brin^  about  a  very 
complicated  symptomatol<^.  The  gtimmatous 
masses  invade  the  brain  structure,  grow  about 
the  emerging  and  entering  Cranial  nerves,  and 
may  even  involve  the  bones  of  the  base  and 
the  upper  cervical  vertebrse.  The  diffuse  ty]K 
making  up  a  gummatous  meningoencephafitis 
is  most  frequent,  but  at  times  a  syphilis  of  the 
base  will  consist  of  an  isolated  vascular  disease, 
or  of  circumscribed  gummata,  or  possibly  even 
stn^tler  manifestations  of  the  disease,  ^ving 
rise  to  veiy  simple  pictures,  such  as  a  primary 
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o]»tK  neuritis,  or  paralyns  of  a  '^'^^  cranral 
nerve,  or  a  inild  neadache  and  rigidtty  of  the 
neck. 

The  general  picture,  however,  is  apt  to  be 
more  coifiptex.  In  its  initial  phases  headache, 
increasing  stupidity,  increasing  emotional 
i4»thy,  forgetfulness,  n^Iigence  of  personal 
appearance  or  business  engagements  create  the 
unpression  that  a  paretic  process  is  in  course 
of  develoinnent,  but  as  the  infiltrating  or  gum- 
matous growths  increase  the  cranial  nerves  are 
involved,  thus  introducing  certain  variants 
which  permit  a  diagnosis.  Headache  is  a  fre- 
quent sign,  is  often  boring  or  stabbing  in 
nature,  me  head  showing  tenderness  on  per- 
cussion, especially  over  the  oc^ut  Optic 
nerve  changes  develop  in  from  20  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  cases,  one  eye  or  the  other  showing 
dif^d  disc  or  atrot^y.  The  sixth  nerve  is 
mostiy  frequently  involved  As  it  has  a  long 
pathway  on  tiie  base  of  the  skull  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  cau^t  in  the  gummatous  infiltra- 
tion. Internal  squinting  is  thus  a  frequent 
sign.  The  third  nerve  in  some  of  its  branches 
is  also  often  implicated.  Ptosis  in  one  eye 
develops  early,  dien  rectus  palsies  follow,  one 
pupil  commences  to  dilate,  or  becomes  ir^ 
regular,  then  loss  of  popillaiy  reflex  shows 
with  final  development  of  an  Argjdl-Robertson 
syndrome.  This  is  apt  to  be  incomplete,  and 
not  as  in  those  fonns  of  cerebral  syphilis  of  a 
more  ideal  paretic,  or  taboparetic  nature. 

Painful  flashes  in  the  side  of  the  face, 
changes  in  senstbilitjr,  point  to  implication  of 
the  trigeminus;  facial  palsy  may  result  in 
others.  .  The  IX,  X,  XI  and  XII  nerves  may 
be  caught  tn  the  syphilitic  exudate,  with  changes 
in  the  rest»rabon,  irregular  heart  action, 
hemiatrophy  of  the  tongu^  etc.,  as  thdr  char- 
acteristic ^mptoms.  The  mental  picture,  as 
already  outlined,  is  striking.  There  is  a  half 
dull,  apathetic  psychosis  that  not  infrequently 
suddenljr  gets  worse,  witii  coma  or  untonscious- 
ness,  with  periods  of  acute  confuHon,  possibly 
of  violent  delirium.  The  marked  variability  in 
the-  dullness,  apathy  or  coma  is  very  character- 
istic of  basal  syphilis.  Certain  patients  show  a 
mild  delirium,  others  are  fairly  violent, 
resembling  an  acute  attack  of  meningitis,  or  a 
manic  depressive  psychosis.  Many  of  these 
cases  suddenly  clear  up,  apparently  from  no 
reason  whatever.  This  is  a  not  infrequent 
situation  in  these  basal  syphilitic  cases.  At 
times  the  patients  show  depressed  phases,  again 
tbejr  are  «mfu9ed;  still  others  would  pass  for 
dements,  while  others  again  would  be  diagnosed 
as  manic  dntressives.  A  few  show  persecutory 
notions,  and  in  the  langirage  of  the  descriptive 
psychiatry  of  10  or  15  years  ago  mese 
would  be  called  bv  the  names  already  indicated. 
Present  day  psychiatry  regards  them  solely  as 
kaleidoscopic  mental  picture  variations  of  one 
disease,  namely,  syphilis.  This  point  of  view 
has  come  about  urough  careful  studies,  and 
through  the  gradual  extenuon  of  knowledge  of 
the  cytology  and  serology  of  the  blood  and 
cerebrospinal  fluid.  Naturally  this  point  of 
view  aids  to  a  much  more  enlightened  therapy, 
for  one  does  not  attempt  a  treatment  of 
mania,  or  dementia,  or  melancholia  which  are 
names  solely,  when  after  all  one  should  treat 
syphilis  which  is  a  definite  affair. 

3.  Syphilitic  Meningitis  of  the  Convcslhr. 
—  It  is  largely  because  of  variatioiis  in  the 


trend  of  the  symptoms,  rtdier  than  from  any 
f unifomental  pathological  difference  that  this 
subdivision  is  made.  In  many  individuals 
syphilitic  meningitis  of  the  base  is  accompanied 
by  one  of  the  convexity  as  well,  and  practically 
all  cases  of  syphilitic  convexity  meningitis 
show  s<»ne  s^ns  of  syphilis  elsewhere.  The 
only  question  here  is  of  a  ^eater  predominance 
of  localization  of  pathological  processes  in  the 
convexity  rather  than  in  the  base. 

4.  Cerebral  Sjrphilis,  Arterial  TypM.^ 
Here  one  distii^uishes  two  very  pronounced 
^pes,  although  intermediate  forms  are  the  rule. 
One  speaks  of  (a)  cerebral  syphilis  of  the 
smaller  vessels^  Heubner  type,  or  (6)  cerebral 
mihilis  involving  the  lai^r  vessels  with  em- 
bolism, thnHnbosi&  or  even  haemorrliage,  giviiqc 
rise  to  the  cbssical  hemiplegias.  In  the  former 
type,  that  of  cerebral  syphilis  of  the  smaller 
vessels,  one  has  presented  the  classical  picture 
in  the  mild  grades,  of  persistent  headaches  with 
slight  mental  changes;  in  the  severer  grades^ 
the  picture  of  a  general  paresis.  The  patients 
show  various  forms  of  acute  convulsive  at* 
tacks,  comatose  periods  due  to  softening  in 
this  or  tiiat  portion  of  llie  cerebral  cortex, 
the  picture  often  resembling  that  of  a  pro- 
nounced senile  dementia  or  a  prooounced 
paresis,  with  aphasia,  word  blindness,  astere- 
ognosis,  monoplegias,  etc 

There  is  a  great  multiplicity  in  the  syn- 
dromes present  in  cerebral  syphilis  of  this  type. 
One  characteristic  feature  is  that  of  the  remis- 
sions, which  are  also  so  frequent  in  paresis. 

In  cerebral  syphilis  of  the  larger  vessels, 
the  diaracteristic  apoplectiform  results  that 
mark  hemiple^as  or  hemiantesthesias,  thalamic 
syndromes  are  found. 

All  of  these  forms  of  syphilis  are  character- 
ized by  local  minor  injuries. 

Headache  is  usualty  present,  often  paroxys- 
mal, at  times  mi^ramous  in  character,  fre- 
quently increasing  in  nocturnal  severity.  Local 
pains  on  percussion,  and  tenderness  are  fre- 
quently foimd.  Symptoms  -  of  general  brain 
pressure  are  apt  to  be  less  here  tiian  in  basal 
menin^tis,  but  there  may  be  nausea,  vomiting 
and  giddiness.  The  optic  nerve  changes  are 
less  uable  to  be  found.  Epileptiform  convul- 
sions are  not  infrequent,  and  simply  indicate 
the  localization  of  the  process.  'When  the  at- 
tacks are  Tacksonian  in  type,  the  presence  of 
an  isolated  gumma  may  be  suspected.  Aphasic 
attacks,  especially  of  motor  aphasia  of  the 
Broca  variety,  are  also  to  be  reckoned  among 
Ae  isohted  symptoms,  and  speech  difficulties 
whidi  do  not  develop  into  true  aphasias  are 
not  infrequent.  Monoplegias  or  hemiplegias 
may  develop,  with  or  without  sensory  disturb- 
ances, hemianssthesia,  astereognosis,  etc. 

When  the  layers  of  the  cortex  are  involved 
as  well  as  the  meninges,  one  sees  the  gradual 
development  of  a  mental  picture  closely  re- 
sembling that  of  partus,  in  fact,  in  a  certain 
percentage  of  cases  a  clinical  differentiation  is 
impossible.  Here  one  finds  a  slowly  increasing 
apathy,  forgetfulness,  indifference  and  all  the 
su^is  characteristic  of  general  paresis  (q.v.). 
The  application  of  Nonne's  four  reaction  tests 
gives  valuable  insight  into  the  process  more  or 
less  by  the  comparatively  rapid  appearance  of 
the  symptoms  following  infection.  Basal 
syphilis,  «mve»ty  syphilis,  syphilis  of  the  small 
aitertes  or  hemiplegic  syndromes,  due  to  in- 
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volvetnent  of  ^  lai^  msds,  thrombosis,  etc., 
may  come  on  as  early  as  from  thr^'  to  six 
months  after  an  initial  infection.  The  average 
time,  however,  varies  from  one  to  three  years, 
the  maximum  possibly  expressing  itself  about 
the  third  year,  whereas,  as  is  well  known  from 
the  studies  of  Foumier,  Kraepelin,  Junius, 
Amdt  and  others,  jKiresis  is  apt  to  come  on 
much  later,  the  maximam  paretic  devdopment 
showing  about  the  lOtfa  year.  Still,  cerebral 
syphilis,  in  certain  of  the  forms  here  described, 
may  occur  many  years  after  infection,  certain 
cases  beii^  regmrted  as  late  as  40  years  after 
infection.  This,  however,  is  a  manced  excep- 
tion. 

Treatment-- The  treatment  of  these  forms 
may  be  discussed  in  one  paragraph,  as  the  ob- 
jects are  practical^  the  same,  namely,  to  Idll 
the  syphilis  orgamsm  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  to  reduce  the  effects  of  the  pressure  ^mp- 
toms  due  to  the  gummatous  or  inflanunatoiy 
exudates.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  pre- 
vention. Individual  prophylaxis  also  is  out 
of  place  here.  The  treatment  is  very  satis- 
factory, especially  if  the  diagnosis  is  made 
early,  and  the  ^tient  has  never  received  much 
trutment,  but  in  old  long-standing  cases,  which 
have  been  much  treated,  and  yet  seem  to  pro- 
gress in  spite  of  treatment,  the  outlook  is  not 
very  hopeful.  This  latter  result  is  often  due, 
we  feel,  to  insufficient  and  half-hearted  therapy- 
Cerebral  syphilis  is  usually  accompanied  by 
spirochetes,  and  the  object  is  to  Doison  them  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  This  can  be  aone  by  arsenic, 
\iy  mercury  and  by  the  iodides,  but  these 
remedies  have  a  very  definite  variation  in  their 
spirochete!  toxic  properties.  Arsenic  is  the 
most  active,  mercury  next,  while  the  toxic  ac- 
tion of  the  iodides,  although  positive,  is  vei^ 
slight  The  treatment  of  cerebral  syphilis 
should  be  most  energetic,  because  small  lesions 
may  involve  very  important  areas  and  result  in 
great  deprivation  to  the  patient  The  nervous 
and  mental  structures  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  individual  in  his  struggle  for 
existence,  therefore,  syphilis  of  the  brain  is 
always  an  extremely  dangerous  disease.  A 
complete  sterilization  is  desirable,  but  this  is 
often'  difficult  to  bring  about,  especially  in 
nervous  tissues,  for  reasons  as  yet  not  com- 
pletely understood. 

Space  is  not  available  for  a  complete  discus- 
sion of  the  treatment  of  cerebral  sj^philis,  but  it 
would  seem  that  the  trend  of  modem  o^nion 
is  to  attack  it  very  actively. 

Combined  salvarsan  and  mercury  treatment 
has_  seemed  to  give  the  best  results.  The 
patient  should  be  given  a  dose  of  calomel  by 
injection  on  the  1st  day,  to  be  followed  by  a 
similar  dose  on  the  3d  day.  On  the  5th  day  he 
should  be  given  0.6  gram  of  salvarsan  or  neo- 
salvarsan  by  the  intravenous  method.  The  7th 
and  9th  days,  intramuscular  injections  of  calo- 
mel, the  llth  day  another  dose  of  salvarsan, 
the  13th  and  15di  days,  two  injections  of 
calomel,  the  17fh  another  of  salvarsan,  and  this 
should  be  continued  for  at  least  six  weeks, 
unless  specific  indications  of  mercurial  poison- 
ing arise  which  render  it  necessary  to  cut  down 
the^  amount  of  calomel.  In  this  case  a  less 
active  form  of  mercury  can  be  given,  such  as 
salicylate  or  cyanide,  but  at  least  five  grams  of 
salvarsan  should  he  used  in  the  therapy.  To 
give  one,  or  two,  or  three  doses  of  safvaraan 
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invites  faUure^  and,  we  are'  tempted  to  beUeVe 
from  more  recent  studies,  tends  to  permit  the 
develoimient  of  the  more  feared  metas]^^tic 
processes  of  paresis  and  taboparesis.  This  is 
an  outline  of  an  eneivetic  antisyphilitic  therapy. 

For  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  praise 
the  use  of  mercurial  ixtunctions  in  the  treatment 
of  cerebral  syphitis,  and  clinical  «perience 
seems  to  sdiow  Uiat  they  are  of  much  value,  but 
similar  experience  seems  also  to  indicate  that 
thus  far  the  inunction  treatment  has  not  been 
sufficiently  prophylactic  with  reference  to  the 
more  severe  forms  of  cerebral  syphilis.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  combined  method  of  mercury 
and  salvarsan  will  provide  this  prophylaxis. 
Mercurial  injections  may  be  substituted  for  the 
combined  mmiod,  or  for  the  method  of  inunc- 
tion, but  these  do  not  seem  to  be  as  radical  as 
the  method  already  outlined.  In  the  later 
stages  of  the  treatment,  daily  doses  of  from  30 
to  40  grains  of  potassium  iodide  may  be  given 
for  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

After  such  a  complete  "cure*  has  been  in- 
stituted, the  patient  ^ould  be  allowed  to  rest 
untreated  for  about  three  or  four  months.  A 
Wassermann  should  be  then  taken  and  a  cere- 
brospinal-fluid  examination  made  and  if  the 
biological  and  cytological  reactions  indicate 
that  the  spirochetes  are  still  active,  or  have 
renewed  their  activity,  the  patient  should  be  put 
through  a  similar  cure.  This  can  be  repeated 
again  after  an  interval  of  five  or  .six  months. 
Ideally,  one  can  check  the  effect  of  the  treat- 
ment by  reason  of  the  Wassermann  reaction; 
practic^y,  however,  this  seems  to  be  unneces- 
sary, if  not  Utopian. 

5.  Cerebral  Syphilis  of  the  Paretic  and 
Taboparetic  Type.  See  General  Paresis. 

6.  Neuroses  and  Psychoses.— These  will 
be  discussed  under  the  head  of  Pstchoses, 
Syphiutic 

7.  Hereditary  Syphilis.— This  is  of  tre- 
mendous importance  in  its  efFects  upon  the 
nervous  system.  Statistical  studies  show  that 
at  least  66  per  cent  of  the  childroi  of  syphilitic 

rents  —  without  counting  the  immense  mun- 
r  of  abortions  and  of  still-bom  children  — 
show  the  taint  in  some  form.  Foumier  places 
the  ratio  as  high  as  98  per  cent,  and  says  that 
68.5  per  cent  of  the  children  die.  Hochsinger 
reports  that  to  70  families,  out  of  a  group  of 
72,  in  which  there  was  patemal  syphilis  alone, 
only  31  healthy  children  were  bom.  and  these 
m  all  save  four  instances  were  the  latest  bom. 
Of  the  remaining  276,  110  were  still-born,  166 
were  syphilitic. 

Mott,  Mendel  and  others  tell  the  same  Ule 
of  the  children-  of  paretics  and  tabetics  — 
either  no  children,  or  mzny  abortions,  many 
dead  children,  and  a  few  living  of  whose  fate 
there  is  as  yet  no  certainty.  Probably  more 
than  half  are  doomed  to  some  disease  or  dis- 
order of  the  nervous  system. 

Apparently  the  commonest  effect  of  heredi- 
tary infection  is  the  reduction  of  reristance  in 
the  body,  and  of  the  powers  for  fall  develop- 
ment, in  both  the  general  body  and  nervous 
tissues.  In  a  manner  analogous  to  the  inflnence 
of  alcohol  on  tike  germ  cell,  syphilis  diminishes 
the  vitjil  energy  of  the  plasm  prior  to  conjuga- 
tion, cattsin^  pathological  variations  in  nervous 
structures,  just  as  it  can  transmit  the  disease 
through  the  germ  celL  In  the  resuh,  Fouraier^s 
dasncal  formula  of  abortion,  dead  child,  early 
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death,  living  healthy  child,  might  be  amended 
to  read  complete  sterility,  miscarrige,  abortion, 
still-births,  children  dying  in  infancy  or  convul- 
sions, marasmus,  meningitis,  hydrocephalus, 
comparatively  healthy  children  who  will  prob- 
ably in  later  hfe  develop  late  hereoitanr 
syphilis.  On  this  point,  a  study  of  Mott^s 
family  trees  will  prove  valuaUe  and  instructive. 

^  Whether  ^philis  can  be  transmitted  to  the 
third  generation  has  been  a  much  discussed 
question.  Very  suggestive  material  has  of  late 
years  pointed  to  the  probability  that  this  occurs. 
Mott  of  London  has  shown  some  very  pertinent 
hereditary  material  before  the  Royal  Society 
which  is  reported  in  their  *  Transactions'  for 
1912. 

The  logic  of  this  is  clear  in  the  li^t  of  the 
recent  observations  made  by  Levaditi.  Bab  and 
others  that  Treponema  pallidum  may  be  found 
in  the  ovum,  and  in  an  apparently  resting  stage, 
similar  to  the  resting  stages  known  for  other 
flagellate  protozoa,  closely  allied  to  the  dan- 
ism causing  syphilis.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  is 
sceptical  as  to  this,  but  he  was  also  sceptical  as 
to  juvenile  tabes  and  paresis  —  possibly  in 
medicine  ultra  conservatism  is  psychologically 
an  interesting  individual  idiosyncrasy  rather 
than  a  sound  pragmatic  instinct. 

The  necessiQr  for  tfie  tise  of  all  available 
biological  tests  in  Ae  matter  of  congenital 
syphilis  is  very  great,  because  statistics  and 
opinions  uncontrolled  by  them  and  imsupported 
save  by  clinical  observations  are  not  only  inse- 
cure and  insufficient  approximations,  but,  if 
relied  upon  in  the  negative,  may  retard  the 
progress  of  thought  and  delay  Uie  relief  of 
sick  humanity. 

Without  losing  si^it  of  the  immense  import- 
ance, and  the  striking  and  ofttimes  grewsome 
character  of  the  congenital  cases  which  appear 
in  later  life,  if  the  physician  would  place  him- 
self in  the  right  attitude  toward  the  therapeutics 
of  this  disease,  he  must  focus  his  attention  on 
the  preponderating  number  of  miscarriages, 
still-births  and  early  syphilitic  births.  The 
psychological  control,  the  so-called  ethical  at- 
titude toward  sexual  freedom  as  one  of  the 
burning  factors  in  the  present  cultural  struggle 
for  more  efficient  sexual  adaptation,  is  a  prob- 
lem too  large  to  be  entered  uito  here. 

Congenital  syphilis  may  occur  at  any  age. 
It  is  not  infrequently  a  cause  of  death  of  tne 
fcetus,  and  gives  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  in- 
trauterine cerebral  diseases  which,  if  the  child 
is  born  alive,  result  either  in  early  death,  .or  in 
early  disease,  or  the  later  development  of  vari- 
ous congenital  syphilitic  manifestations,  chief 
of  which  are  idiocy,  imbecility,  feeble-minded- 
ness,  epilepsy,  deafness,  optic  atrophy,  tabes 
and  paresis. 

llie  sjrmptons  are  a  duplication  of  diose 
found  in  the  adult  types,  and  the  clinical 
picture  is  apt  to  be  conglomerate  and  difficult 
of  analysis.  Endarteritis,  leptomeningitis, 
pachsmeningitis,  gummata,  diffuse  degenerative 
dianges  in  the  cells  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  the 
basal  ganglia,  or  in  the  cortex,  all  are  found 
and  in  varying  combinations.  Consideration 
will  be  given  here  to  those  trends  which  are 
snffidently  accentuated  tp  permit  of  definite 
n(»ological  terminology. 

HydrocepiuUut.—  This  conditioa,  resultant 
from  congenital  syphilis,  has  been  suspected  for 


over  two  centuries,  and  was  so  reported  ^ty 
Haase,  Cruveilhier,  Von  Rosen  and  Virchow  in 
the  last'  century.  In  its  congenital  form,  it 
arises  chiefly  from  syphilitic  disease  of  the  cere- 
brospinal fluid  producing  structures  —  choroid, 
ependyna  —  or  from  definite  obstructive  factors 
in  die  caebral  foramina,  gummata,  vascular 
swelling  obstructing  the  iter  etc  It  frequently 
follows  after  congenital  syphilis,  and  is  without 
doubt  much  more  frequent  than  is  commonly 
realized.  Hochsinger  cites  10  per  cent  of  hydro- 
cephalus in  362  cases  of  congenital  syphilis.  In 
the  series  recorded  by  him,  and  which  gives  a 
fairly  average  review  of  the  whole  situation, 
the  hydrocephalus  was  sometimes  foetal,  and 
usually  began  from  the  3d  to  the  11th  month 
after  tnrth.  Up  to  the  time  that  his  report 
was  writtoi  absence  of  nervous  symptoms  were 
noted  in  only  11  of  the  362  individuals.  In 
the  others  the  phenomena  ranged  throu^  rest- 
lessness, slequessness,  chronic  vomiting,  con- 
vulsions, contractures,  nystagmus  and  feeble- 
mindedness. 

The  ordinary  clinical  picture  is  that  of  an 
infant  of  from  three  to  six  months  old  who, 
apparently  without  reason,  or  it  may  be  from  a 
sfig^t  blow  on  the  head,  or  a  trivial  gastrointesti- 
nal or  bronchial  disturbance,  develops  within  a 
few  days  grave  cerebral  disturbances.  The  child 
is  very  irritable  and  sleepless,  screaming  and 
kicking.  The  head  is  usually  drawn  back,  the 
eyes  and  the  fontanelles  are  apt  to  bulge.  There 
is  frequent  vomiting,  and  there  are  signs  of 
oculomotor  involvement.  Internal  strabismus 
resulting  from  paresis  of  the  external  rectus 
is  a  usual  sign  which  is  frequently  preceded  by 
or  accompanied  by  nystannus  and  irregtdar 
pupils — often  not  responding  to  li^t  The 
child  cries  and  struggles,  and  ofttimes  with 
spasmodic  or  convulsive  movements  of  the  arms 
it  seems  to  try  to  bmsk  away  the  source  of  the 
pain  which  is  present  in  the  head;  pulling  the 
hair,  grasping  and  rolling  the  head.  It  is  some- 
times possible  to  demonstrate  spasticity,  rigid- 
ity and  other  signs  of  intracerebral  pressure. 
As  a  rule  there  is  no  heightening  of  temperature, 
and  such  signs  of  epidemic  cerebrospinal  menin- 
gitis as  herpes  and  flushed  and  spotted  sldn  are 
absent.  There  is  great  difficult  in  the  diagnosis 
of  all  diese  infanble  meningeal  disturbances. 

Feeble-mdndedness. —  The  very  lai^  role 
played  syphilis  in  the  production  of  mental 
defectives  has  been  realized  only  of  late  years. 
Early  statistics  are  comparatively  worthless. 
Even  recent^  works  —  particularly  English 
studies,  excepting  always  those  of  Mott  and  his 
coworkers  —  show  a  tendency  to  minimize  its 
importance,  showing  an  unconscious  desire  to 
suppress  disagreeable  truths. 

The  intimate  correlation  between  syphilis  and 
feeble-mindedness  was  first  definitely  brought 
out  by  Foumier,  the  conclusions  being  forced 
upon  him  by  his^  clinical  observations  on  para- 
syphilis.  Following  him  the  early  English,  Ger- 
man and  American  figures  varied  from  0.01 
to  17  per  cent,  but  since  the  introduction  of 
exact  serological  investigation  the^  have  gone 
as  high  as  40  per  cent.  Feeble-mindedness  is 
thus  shown  to  be  the  result  of  more  than  one 
cause,  but  as  we  are  not  here  dealing  with  it  in 
its  larger  aspects  we  limit  ourselves  to  that  of 
purely  syphilitic  origin.  This  may  date  from 
intrauterine  Ufc^  but  rarely.  Children  who  are 
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infected  thus  early  usually  die,  and  Plaat 
iloc.  cit.)  is  author!^  for  the  statement  that' 
so  far  as  syphilis  is  concerned,  feeble-minded- 
ness  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  extrau- 
terine syphilitic  disease  incurred  in  infancy.  In 
some  there  are  signs  of  an  acute  brain  disease; 
some  cases  of  recovered  hydrocephalus  later 
show  signs  of  havoc  in  their  inability  to  develop 
normally.  Many  simply  fail  to  develop.  There 
are  many  recorded  observations  of  mental  de- 
fect of  very  gradual  development,  without 
convulsions  or  fever,  or  other  signs  of  organic 
disease,  arriving  at  a  definite  termination  and 
leaving  behind  as  a  result  entirel;^  stationary, 
periiaps  even  improvable,  idiots  or  imbeciles. 

The  Wassennann  reaction  is  frequently 
shown  in  Foumier's  *enfants  arrieres,*  the  typ^ 
of  hereditary  syphilitic  children  described  as 
unintelligent,  simple,  silly,  limited  children,  al- 
ways bdiind. 

Nonne's  reported  cases  of  general  irritable 
weakness  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  re- 
searches of  others,  convince  one  that  a  less 
marked  grade  of  mental  defect,  along  more 
restricted  or  special  lines,  is  closely  allied  with 
this  broad  group  as  a  result  of  congenital 
syphilis.  The  patients  are  highly  excitable, 
show  extreme  nervousness  and  moodiness, 
suffer  from  headaches,  irregularities  of  appe- 
tite and  sudden  fits  of  passion —  without  other 
epileptiform  analogies.  Mercury  and  the 
iodides  worked  wonders  for  Nonne's  cases. 

Many  so-called  psychopathic  children  are 
also  to  be  included  in  this  broad  group  of  con- 
genital syphilitics.  These  children  are  intel- 
lectually bright,  but  show  marked  ethical  de^ 
fects^  and  one  can  conceive  of  the  mental  de- 
fect in  terms  of  limited  cortical  control  to  the 
affective  response  of  the  sexuality,  and  to  the 
nutritional  instincts.  They  want,  and  indulge 
their  wants,  without  taking  the  circuitous  routes 
devised  by  cultural  standards.  Anatomically  one 
can  posit,  on  the  basis  of  the  syphilitic  poison- 
ing, a  defect  or  destruction  of  certain  corti- 
cocortical  association  areas.  Consult  "Treat- 
ment of  Syphilis  of  the  Nervous  System'  (in 
White  and  Jetliffe,  'Modern  Treatment  of 
Nervous  Mental  Disease,^  Vol.  I,  Philadelidiia 
and  New  York  1913). 

SiirrH  Ely  Jellote. 

BRAIN,  Tumors  of  the.  Tumors  of  the 
brain  are  relatively  infrequent  They  occur 
at  all  ages^  are  found  in  every  conceivable  loca- 
tion within  the  cranial  cavity  and  are  of  a 
greatly  varied  pathology.  Extensive  monographs 
have  been  published,  and  no  feature  of  disease 
of  the  nervous  system  has  attracted  more  atten- 
tion not  only  by  reason  of  its  practical  im- 
portance, but  also  because  of  the  contributions 
to  cerebral  locaUzatton  and  function. 

The  causes  for  certain  tumors,  such  as  tuber- 
culoma, ^hiloma,  actinomycoses,  are  welt 
known.  For  both  syphilitic  and  tuberculous 
tumors,  and  possibly  other  tumors,  accident 
may  be  an  additional  element  for  localization. 
Metastic  tumors  follow  from  their  primary 
sources.  Certain  teratomata,  dermoids,  angio 
mata  are  congenital  conthtions,  while  cholesteo- 
mata,  chordoma,  chondroma,  lipoma^  and 
myxoma  are  also  developmental  anomalies. 

The  chief  forms  met  with  may  be  classified 
as  (1)  true  tumors,  (2)  infectious  tumors,  (3) 
parasitic  cysts,  (4)  aneurisms,  (5)  vascular 
cysts. 


True  Tmnon^  Oi  the»<;  glioattta  arc  Ihe 
most  irequenL  Tliey  prepcnoerate  over  any 
other  class  in  adults.  Gliomata  occur  throui^ 
out  the  brain  as  circumscribed  or  as  diffuse 
tumors,  and  are  extra-  as  well  as  intra-cerebraJ, 
The  general  tendency  is  toward  diffuseness 
and  degeneration  with  haemorrhage,  and  fatty 
and  cystic  formations  take  place.  Thus  the 
symptoms  are  apt  to  develop  slowly  and  inter- 
mittently in  cortex  or  basal  ganglia,  occasion- 
alljr  from  the  ependyma.  They  may  invade  an 
entire  hemisphere. 

Sarcomata  are  less  frequent,  restricting  the 
term  sarcoma  more  strictly  than 'is  usual,  and 
rejecting  the  compromise  gliosarcoma.  Nearly 
all  gliomata  show  elements  indistinguishable 
from  sarcoma.  They  usually  develop  slowly 
in  the  brain. 

Ckloromata  are  leukemic  in  origin  and  are 
rare.  They  involve  the  periosteum  or  the  base 
and  thus  cause  compression  phenomena  which 
often  persist  for  some  time. 

Fibromata  (neurofibromata)  are  compara- 
tively common  brain  tumors.  They  develop 
chiefly  about  the  cerebellopontine  angle  (acous- 
tic), but  ma^  develop  along  other  cranial 
nerves.  Occasionally  tucy  are  multiple.  They 
develop  slowly. 

Endotheliomata  are  comparatively  frequent 
They  seem  to  confine  themselves  chiefly  to  the 
anterior  fossae.  They  are  usually  small  and 
multiple,  develop  slowly  and  chiefly  in  the  fabc 
repon. 

Chordomata  are  infrequent  and  only  rarely 
reach  a  considerable  size. 

Carcinomata,  closely  related  to  the  endothe- 
liomata are  usually  secondary  (metastic), 
rarely  primary. 

Psamtnomaia,  chordomata,  lopomala,  en- 
chondromata,  angiomata,  osteomata,  adenomata, 
cholesteomata,  teratomata  (pineal)  and  der- 
moids are  among  the  rarities. 

Infectious  "rumors.— These  are  tubercu- 
lous, syphilitic,  actinomycotic. 

Tuberculomata  are  possibly  the  commonest 
of  all  tumors,  certainly  in  children.  They  are 
extremely  rare  after  40  years.  They  are  fre- 
quently conglomerate  or  multiple  in  ^yp^,  hence 
giving  rise  to  mixed  syndromes.  There  may 
be  a  few  veiy  small  miliary  tubercles  or  a 
large  broken-down  tubercle  mass,  with  every 
conceivable  intermediary  stage.  They  develop 
chiefiy  in  the  cerebellum,  peduncle,  basal 
ganglia,  pons  and  cortex.  They  h^ve  a  bad 
prognosis. 

Syphilomata.  Gummata  are  not  infregnent 
They  are  practically  limited  to  adults,  and  are 
not  recorded  from  congenital  syphilis.  They 
may^  appear  from  one  year  to  30  years  after  in- 
fection. They  occur  chiefly  as  flat,  infiltrating^ 
irregular  masses,  less  often  as  definite  nodular 
masses,  chiefly  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

Actinomycosis  of  the  brain  is  a  rarity. 

Parasitic  Cystic  Tumors. —  Cysticercus  of 
the  brain  is  a  rarity  and  is  secondary. 

Anenrinnal  Tumors.^  Aneurisms  are  very 
frequent  in  cerebral  vessels.  They  are  mostly 
small,  but  targe  aneurisms  occur  at  times  and; 
^ve  symptoms  of  pressure.  They  occur  in 
patients  usually  from  40  to  70  years  ol<i  and 
are  mostly  of  the  basilar  arteiy.  They  cause 
pressure  symptoms  at  times,  with  obstructive 
symptoms — tnatlar  syndrome  —  <»-  tb^  -nmliiTe' 
and  produce  symptoms  of  cerebral  hsemonliagK  t 
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SymptoiM. —  Brain  tumors,  even  of  a  large 
size,  may  be  found  at  autop^,  and  yet  not  have 
given  rise  to  any  recognized  symptoms.  Tuber- 
culomata  are  tmis  fre^nentljr  found  in  children. 
With  more  predse  mvestigation  such  latent 
tumors  are  beomiing  rarer,  especially  since  the 
importance  of  mental  sjrmptoms-psj'choses,  so- 
called  hysterias,  etc. —  unaccompanied  by  sen- 
sorimotor syndromes,  is  becommg  recognized. 
Many  small  tumors,  especially  osteomata,  psam- 
moma,  slowly  developing  and  citx:um3cribed 
g.iomata,  cholesteomata  cause  very  few  symp- 
toms. Occasionally  a  tumor  will  show  mono- 
Vjmiptomatically  as  by  epileptic  convulsions, 
mild  speech  disturbances,  mild  sensory  defects, 
opti^  olfactory,  auditory  hallucinations  or  hem- 
ianopsia, without  being  recognized.  The  symp- 
toms are  best  considered  as  (1)  general  and 
<2)  local  or  focal. 

The  general  symptoms  are  indicative  of  the 
effects  of  the  tumor  as  a  whole,  irrespective  of 
its  special  nature  or  localization.  They  are  due 
to  the  effects  of  increased  pressure  within 
the  brain  which  aj^ar  in  certain  tumors, 
notably  of  the  posterior  fossa  and  cerebellum, 
and  are  usually  marked  even  with  small  tumors, 
whereas  tumors  elsewhere  often  may  show  little 
of  such  pressure  symptoms.  Sometimes  die 
focal  symptoms  appear  before  the  general  ones. 
General  sjrmptoms  rarely  have  any  localizing 
diagnostic  value  as  taiany  of  them  lie  remote 
from  the  site  of  the  tumors.  Some  of  the  gen- 
eral symptoms  of  pressure,  such  as  palsies  of 
the  muscles  of  the  ^eballs,  facial  palsy,  etc., 
may  even  tend  to  mislead  one  as  to  a  localizing 
diagnons. 

The  diief  symptoms  of  general  valoe  are 
headache,  nausea,  vomiting,  dizziness,  disturb- 
ances of  breathing  and  Of  uie  heart  beat,  meta- 
bolic dianges,  mental  signs  with  sleeplessness, 
sometifflea  drowsiness  and  optic  nerve  dianges, 
and  convulsive  phenomena.  These  general 
symptoms  have  a  tendency  to  be  progressive,  but 
may  vary  considerably  in  their  intensity  from 
time  to  time,  especially  in  syphilomata,  tuber- 
cnlomata  and  {[Homata.  At  times  they  remain 
stationary,  a^n  they  may  regress  and  dis- 
appear. 

Headache. —  This  is  frequent.  Most  patients 
will  have  headache,  especially  if  the  tumor  is 
of  protracted  growth.  Headache  Is  an  early 
^n.  Practically  every  patient  widi  a  headache 
should  be  questioned  and  examined  for  the 
possibility  of  its  being  caused  by  a  brain  tumor. 
The  headache  usualhr  starts  more  or  less  ir- 
regularly, is  freqnentfy  Intermittent  in  the  early 
stages  and  then  becomes  persistent,  bein^  dull 
or  severe;  if  dull,  with  i>criods  of  excruaating 
exacerbation.  Daily  variations  may  be  noted, 
and  emotional  excitement  or  general  causes  for 
increasing  |»ressure  within  the  skull  increase 
it,  often  with  additional  symptoms,  such  as 
(hzziness,  vomiting  or  even  agitated  or  comatose 
confusions.  Migraine-like  headaches  are  very 
frequent  in  early  stages,  particularly  in  basal 
cases,  hypophysis,  basal  pitmmata,  neurofibro- 
mata,  or  there  may  be  migraine-like  exacerba- 
tions on  a  dull,  heavy,  gray  background  of 
pain.  Children  usually  reajpond  to  such  varia- 
tions by  attacks  of  screaming,  pulling  the  hair 
or  beating  the  head.  The  headache  of  tumor 
of  the  brain  is  mostly  diffuse,  but  it  may  be 
localized,  in  which  case  it  may  serve  to  in(ficate 
the  general  site  of  Ae  twnor.  Sudi  is  rendered 


piore  probable  if  further  substantiated  by  per- 
cusnon  tenderness,  a  highly  important  pro- 
cedure, percussion  dullness  and  X-ray  shadows. 
The  site  of  a  headache  is  a  very  uncert^n  guide 
for  localization  purposes,  however.  Frotjtal 
tumors  often  give  rise  to  headaches  in  the  bade 
of  the  head,  and  vice-versa ;  right-sided  tumors 
to  left-sided  pains  and  vice-versa. 

Nausea,  vomiting  and  dizsiness  are  frequent 
in  late  stages  of  tumor  of  the  brain,  and  more 
often  found  in  children  and  in  those  patients 
with  rapidly  increasing  signs  of  intracranial 

Sressure-postenor  fossa  tumors  particularly, 
udi  vomiting  may  occur  spontaneously  —  pro- 

i'ectile  in  type  — or  as  an  accompaniment  of  the 
leadache  crises,  especially  when  migrainous  in 
type.  Vomiting  often  is  absent  entirely  even 
with  large  tumors.  When  present  it  more  often 
occurs  in  the  morning. 

Cardiac  and  Respiratory  Signs. —  Slowness 
of  the  puis^  at  times  maned  —  30  to  40 — is 
a  general  sign  of  intracranial  pressure,  and 
more  especially  in  marked  grades.  Hence  it  is 
apt  to  be  a  late  rather  than  an  early  qrmptom, 
unless  one  of  direct  irritation  of  the  vagus 
(medulla  pressure).  The  bradycardia,  at  times 
arrhythmia,  may  appear  penodically  during 
headache  exacerbations,  or  at  times  independ- 
ent of  the  same  (acute  swelling  reaction). 

Tumors  cause  respiratory  changes,  at  times 
slowness,  again  irregularity,  and  Cheyne- Stokes 

—  wiA  acute  pressure  symptoms  (hydroceph- 
alus intemus).  Hiccoughs,  pawning  and  related 
respiratory  signs  arc  occasionally  present. 

iietabolie  Disturbances. — These  are  irregular 
in  their  development  and  evolution.  Fever  is 
infrequent  save  as  a  complication  of  the  late 
stages.  Cachexia  and  marasmus  are  present 
with  certain  cardnomata,  and  marked  adiposity. 
Ovarian,  and  in  particular  testicular  aplasia,  are 
frequent  in  certain  hypophyseal  (pituitary) 
tumors  or  those  causing  internal  hjrdrocephalus 
by  possible  implication  of  the  infuntubular 
region  through^  general  pressure  (pineal  and 
corpora  quadrigemina  tumors). 

Menial  Sings. —  These  arc  of  great  value, 
both  general  and  localizing,  in  from  60  to  85 
per  cent  of  the  cases.  They  vary  considerably, 
and  are  particularly  prominent  late  in  the 
disease,  although  here  masked  under  the  general 
symptoms  of  apathy,  confusion  or  coma. 
Tumors  of  any  region,  large  and  small,  inde- 
pendently of  their  pathol<^cal  nature,  may 
cause  psychical  changes.  Cert^n  localit^s 
cause  special  psychical  alterations  to  be  dis- 
cussed under  focal  and  localizing  symptoms. 

In  the  early  stages,  slight  impairment  of  at- 
tention, with  slowness  and  diflficulty  in  grasp, 
retardation  in  motor  response  and  a  contusion 
or  bewilderment  may  be  present  Ready  for- 
getting, slight  sesthetic  lapses  and  moral  breaks 

—  wim  the  tellinj^  of  sha^  stories,  showing  of 
bad  taste,  exhibitionistic  fancies,  even  gross 
lapses  —  such  as  open  masturbation,  etc — 
occur.  These  are  the  precursors  of  a  more 
marked  grade  of  retardation  of  mental  func- 
tion, leading  to  apathy,  Ustlessness,  lack  of 
initiative,  at  times  with  confunonal  episodes  — 
getting  lost  — fugne^  fussiness,  emotionalism, 
etc.  .. 

Later  stages  show  typical  pictures,  not  dis- 
tinguishable fr<wn  those  of  arteriosclerouc 
dementia^  or  parens  — Le.,  so  far  as  the  purely 
mental  picture  is  concerned.    _  . 
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Certain  less  general  symptoms  often  present 
themselves  and  are  of  a  certain  localizing  value. 
Hallucinations  of  smelly  speak  for  olfactory 
lobe  or  olfactory  tract  involvement,  those  of 
si^t  for  occipital  cortex  localization,  those  of 
sound  for  temporal  lobe  trouble. 

The  tendency' to  joke,  be  facetious,  show 
manic-idea  associations,  even  flight  of  ideas 
with  eui>horia,  is  at  times  present.  This  is 
more  often  found  in  prefontal  tumors, 
e^Kcially  left-sided,  but  may  occur  in  tumors 
of  other  regions,  usually,  however,  all  reaching 
to  and  involving  the  cortex.  These  symptoms 
are  possibly  thalamic  over-responses  from 
thalamocortical  interference  at  cortical  levels^ 

Certain  patients  show  definite  depressed 
states  —  with  hypochondriasis  or  even  melan- 
cholic suicidal  ideas._  Others  show  maniacal 
pictures  with  wild  flight  or  marked  maniacal 
delirium.  Certain  patients  develop  delirium 
during  certain  of  their  headache  paroxysms. 
Paranoid  trends  also  manifest  themselves  in  a 
few  instances.  So-called  hysterical  symptoms 
are  f  requently_  encountered.  Emotionalism  and 
delirium  are  incorrectly  termed  hysterical  be- 
cause of  a  loose  application  of  the  term 
hysteria. 

Optic  Nerve  Changes, —  These  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  m  <Uagnosis  of  brain 
tumor.  From  60  to  80  per  cent  of  all  patients 
show  optic  nerve  changes,  which  vary  largely, 
depending  upon  the  grade  of  intracranial  pres- 
sure and  the  size  and  location  of  the  tumor. 
Those  tumors  causing  great  intracranial  pres- 
sure (posterior  fossa  particularly)  naturally 
cause  choked  disc  and  optic  neuritis  earlier  and 
in  more  marked  d^ree.  Optic  nerve  changes 
may  be  absent  even  with  large  tumors,  and 
small  tumors  of  the  pon^  medulla,  motor  area, 
basal  i^angUa,  corpus  call  osum  and  hypopby^s 
may  give  rise  to  no  optic  nerve  changes.  The 
optic  nerve  changes  develop  gradually.  The^ 
are  unilateral,  later  bilateral  or  develop  bi- 
laterally synchronously.  As  a  rule  tumors  of 
one  side  show  begitming  nerve  changes  on  the 
same  side  earlier  and  more  markedly  than  on 
the  opposite  side. 

The  visual  power  may  not  be  lost  even  widi 
marked  grade  of  swelling  or  of  atrophy,  but 
there  is  later  a  gradual  loss  of  vision  often 
seen  in  early  signs  by  the  irregularity  of  the 
color  field  loss  (interlacing  phenomena,  scoto- 
mata,  etc.). 

Motor  Phenomena. —  These  are  local  or 
STcneral.  Epileptiform  attacks  are  frequent  — 
particularly  m  children.  When  limited  Jackson- 
ia.n  attacks  are  present,  the  localizing  value  in 
the  motor  cortex  is  evident  save  for  the  few 
exceptions  of  pontine,  cerebellar  and  pedim- 
cular  Jacksonian  attacks.  Petit  mal  attacks  are 
also  not  infrequent.  Some  patients  die  in  the 
convulsive  seizures. 

Focal  or  Local  Symptoms. —  These  may  be 
amon^  the  first  of  the  symptoms  encountered, 
espeaally  in  circumscribed  cortical  tumors,  bu^ 
as  a  rule,  the  focal  symptoms  develop  after  the 

fcneral  ones;  again  uiey  advance  together, 
'hey  arc  best  considered  with  reference  to  &e 
areas  involved,  such  as  the  symptoms  of  the 
frontal  localizations,  centrsu  convolutions, 
parietal  lobes,  temooral,  etc.  Frontal  lobe 
tumors  are  those  located  ahead  of  the  pre- 
central  sulci.  Those  of  the  frontal  poles,  foot 
of  third  frontals,  are  frequently  termed  pre* 


fron^  tumo».  The  functions  of  the  frontal 
areas  are  chiefly  those  of  co-ordination  of 
psychical,  chiefly  intellectual,  processes.  They 
contain  motor  areas  for  the  innervation  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  throat  and  abdominal 
muscles  and  the  third  frontal  convolution.  The 
symptoms  of  ttmiors  lying  within  the  frontal 
lobes  may  show  considerable  variation  accord- 
ing to  their  size  and  site.  Many  small  tumors 
located  deep  in  the  cortex  are  apparently  symp- 
tomless from  the  neurological  point  of  view. 
Paranoid  states,  occasionally  seen  from  such 
tumor^  are  readily  overlooked,  also  mildly  de- 
pressed states  which  are  called  neurasthenia. 
One  symptom  of  special  importance  is  a  tend- 
ency  to  make  jokes  [Witzelzucht]  or  a  tend- 
ency to  talk  or  answer  beside  the  point  —  at 
times  an  apparently  intentional  effort  to  mis- 
lead. One  does  not  necessarily  locate  a  tumor 
in  the  frontal  lobes  1^  reason  of  this  tendency 
to  joking  aloud.  At  times  the  behavior  is 
infantile  and  childish,^  and  diagnosed  hysteria. 
Again  patients^  are  irritable,  excitable,  churlish, 
even  have  furious  outbreaks  of  wrath  and  are 
violent,  capricious  or  the  picture  of  gradually 
advancing  stupidity,  with  inability  to  grasp; 
loss  of  initiaUve,  slowness  of  power  of  appli- 
cation is  seen.    In  ri^t-handed  tumors,  ^e 

Sjrhical  disturbances  are  more  frequent 
rientati<m  for  the  external  world,  tune  and 
space,  is  apt  to  be  involved  more  than  personal 
orientation.  Complete  disorientation,  as  in 
Kors^cow's  ^ndrome,  is  met  with.  At  times 
hallucinations  of  smell  appear  from  pressure  on 
the  olfactory  pathways,  or  halluanations  of 
sig^t,  photomata,  from  similar  pressure  on 
optical  pathways  at  the  base.  Vertigo,  with  a 
drunken  gait^  may  be  ascribed  probably  to  the 
higher  association  of  space  perceptions  and 
indicates  frontal  involvement  of  cerebellar  com- 
ponents, the  gait  being  closely  related  to  that 
of  cerebellar  syndromes  —  the  patient  staggers 
to  the  tumor  side :  adiadokoldnesia  and  asyner- 
gia  are  usually  absent  here,  however. 

Involuntary  defecation  or  urination  occurs 
at  times ;  most  frequently  with  somnolent 
patients. 

_  A^ractic  disturbances  are  occasionally  met 
with  m  frontal  tumors,  and  those  involving  or 
pressing  upon  Broca's  convolution,  left  side, 
cause  mild  (paraphasic) ,  or  severe  motor 
aphasias  ia  right-handed  individuals,  usually 
of  gradual  onset  and  often  remittent  in  char- 
acter. 

Other  motor  signs  are  stiffness  in  the  neck 
with  forward  and  backward  fixations  of  the 
hand  and  tendencies  to  tremor  of  the  hand  on 
the  tumor  side.  In  a  third  of  the  cases,  epi- 
leptiform attacks,  often  JadEsonian,  occur, 
from  pressure  on  the  motor  area. 

Central  ConvolutionB.— The  functions  chiefly 
involved  are  those  of  the  voluntary  muscular 
activity,  hence  laresis,  paralysis,  spasms.  Tu- 
mors of  thb  region  are  never  latent.  Irritative 
phenomena,  spasms,  convulsions,  speak  for 
cortical  locations;  paralysis  for  deeper-seated 
lesions  involving  the  pyramidal  paths  from  the 
motor  areas.  Small  tumors  cortically  located 
cause  isolated  Jacksonian  attadcs:  the  more 
extended  the  tumor  the  more  widespread  the 
muscular  involvemcnt_;  even  small  tumors,  how- 
ever, may  cause  widespread  Jacksonian  or 
grand  mal  symptoms.  Often  the  first  d>served 
motion  accom^mied      tini^ing  affords  a  clue 
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as  to  the  more  definite  localization  of  the 
tumor;  again  an  orderly  and  unlfonn  progres- 
sion in  the  development  of  a  Jadcsonian  attack 
is  of  value  in  localization. 

Monoplegias  and  monopareses  are  not  infre- 
quent from  small  lesions,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  tumor  growth.  The  slow  extension  of 
the  paresis  or  paralysis  is  of  diagnostic  moment. 
Advancing  hemiplegia  is  often  accompanied  by 
the  vasomotor  phenomena  seen  in  haemorrhage, 
especially  in  deep-seated  lesions.  The  usual 
signs  of  an  oi^nic  paralysis  are  present.  See 
Paralysis. 

Psychical  symptoms  of  general  nature  are 
not  infrequent.  Occasionally  large  tumors  will 
cause  a  Korsakow  syndrome.  Catatonia  may 
also  appear.  Sensory  phenomena  are  frequent 
in  postcentral  convolution  tumors.  Central 
convolution  tumors  are  among  those  more 
readily  locaiizable,  and  usually  more  accesuble 
to  operative  relief. 

Airietal  Lobes. —  When  the  tumors  press 
forward  toward  the  posterior  central  lobes 
sensoty  signs  are  produced.  Left-sided  tumors, 
in  right-handed  persons,  especiall]^  of  the  in- 
ferior parietal  lobes,  cause  cortical  sensory 
aphasia  of  Wernicke  of  various  grades.  Alexia 
and  agraphia  may  also  be  found  in  left-sided 
lesions. 

Epileptic  attacks  with  halludnatoiy  auras 
'of  taste  occur;  also  a  general  Korsalrow  syn- 
drome may  develop.  Other  oathways  from  the 
sensory  areas  may  be  cut  oft  by  tumors  in  this 
region;  hence  either  hemianopsias,  optic  ag- 
nosias or  optical  aphasias  (gyrus  angularis). 
Apractic  disturbances  are  of  value  in  localizing 
left-sided  tumors.  Katatonic  syndromes,  con- 
fusion, apathy  or  genend  loss  of  orientation 
may  be  encountered  but  are  equally  present  in 
ri^t-sided  and  left-sided  cases. 

Occasionally  parietal  tumors  give  rise  to 
ptosis,  paresis  of  the  lateral  movements  of  the 
head  and  the  conjugate  motion  of  the  eyes  to 
the  opposite  side.  Deep-seated  lesions  may 
impinge  upon  or  involve  the  motor  pathways. 

Temporal  Lobes. — The  conical  end  sta- 
tions of  the  auditory  pathways  which  are  both 
crossed  and  uncrossed  are  chiefiy  contained  in 
the  first  and  second  temporal  lobes.  Cortical 
deafness  is  practically  impossible  in  unilateral 
lesions  but  has  resulted  from  bilateral  involve- 
ment. Word-deafness  is  the  most  striking 
result  in  left-sided  lesions.  This  is  a  progres- 
sive affair,  often  beginning  with  difficulty  in 
finding  words,  paraphasia,  and  resulting  in 
more  severe  forms  in  alexia,  agraphia,  log- 
orrhcea  and  total  word-deafness.  Large  tumors 
also  cause  indirect  symptoms  and  may  lead,  by 
pressure  on  motor  areas,  to  total  aphasia  and 
epileptiform  convulsions.  Auditory  hallucina- 
tions are  not  infrequent,  showinj^  as  aurae  in 
generalized  grand  mal  attacks.  Gustatory  and 
olfactory  phenomena  of  similar  nature  result 
from  hippocampal  or  closely  related  lesions- 
uncinate  fits.  Tumors  of  the  under  surface  may 
cause  hemianopsia,  through  pressure  on  the 
optic  tracts,  and  by  pressure  on  the  pyramidal 
or  fillet  tracts  cause  hemipareus  or  hemianses- 
thesia. 

Occipital  I^be.—  The  end-projections  of 
the  optic  tracts  are  located  here  particularly  in 
and  about  the  calcarine  fissure.  Complete 
homonymous  hemianopsia  is  the  chief  symptom 
of  tumors  of  this  area.    Hus  hemianopua 


usually  spares  the  pajnllomacular  bundles 
and  IS  often  unperceived  by  the  patient. 
Quadrant  hemianopsia  is  also  found.  Tu- 
mors may  exist  and  hemianopsia  be  ab- 
sent. It  is  most  often  present  with  tumors 
of  the  median  aspect  of  the  occipital,  also  with 
those  lying  on  the  convex  surface,  and  hence 
the  more  readily  removable.  Various  stages  of 
blindness  may  also  result,  and  there  may  exist 
a  mind-blindness  from  left-sided  tumors,  also 
alexia,  agraphia  and  sensory  aphasia.  Tnmors 
on  the  inferior  surface,  by  compression  of  the 
cerebellum,  will  cause  cerebellar  signs^  and 
occasionally  palsies  result  f  r6m  tumors  lying  on 
the  eictemal  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe. 

Diagno^ —  Multiple  sclerosis,  paresis, 
arteriosclerotic  disease,  all  forms  of  headache, 
tuberculous  meningitis,  chronic  hydrocephalus 
and  hysteria  are  the  chief  conditions  causing 
difficulty.  Multiple  sclerosis,  if  the  patches  are 
solely  cerebral,  may  cause  confusion,  especially 
in  the  acute  cases,  as  described  by  Marbui^  and 
others._  The  bitemporal  pallor  of  the  discs  in 
this  disorder  differs  from  the  usual  pressure 
changes  in  the  disc  Nystagmus  is  not  a  fre- 
quent brain-tiunor  sign.  Other  signs  of  pyra- 
midal tract  implication  may  be  identical.  Head- 
aches are  usually  absent,  also  nausea  and 
vomiting.  Pseudoparetic  and  arteriosclerotic 
psychiou  syndromes  (Korsakow's  psychosis) 
are  frequently  confused  with  cerebral  tumor, 
i.e.,  the  cause  of  the  mental  picture  is  over- 
looked. Thus  a  tumor,  which  might  have  been 
removed,  has  been  missed  under  the  psychotic 
disguise.  Eye-ground  changes  are  usually  po^- 
tive  in  these  cases,  yet  may  be  absent.  Head- 
ache should  always  be  scrutinized  carefully.  A 
postinfluenzal  occitntal  headache  which  is  veiy 
frequent  and  extremely  severe  and  persistent 
is  frequently  highly  suggestive  of  brain  tmnor. 
The  headaches  from  lead  poisoning,  ansnnia 
and  nephritis  are  also  to  be  excluded.  Brain 
abscess  and  tuberculous  meningitis  must  be  ex- 
cluded on  the  ground  of  their  difference  in 
development  of  symptoms.  Symptomatically 
speaking  they  may  be  considered  as  tumors. 
Thrs  is  also  true  of  chronic  hydrocephalus. 
Cerebral  puncture  withdrawing;  a  small  plug  of 
brain  tissue  through  a  trephme  opening,  and 
canula  is  often  of  great  aid  in  diagnosing  vety 
puzzling  cases. 

^  PrognosiB^  No  definite  prognosis  can  be 
laid  down.  Everything  depends  on  the  site 
of  the  tumor.  In  general,  apart  from  sui^cal 
relief  and  from  medical  treatment  of  syphi- 
lomata,  the  outlook  is  pessimistic.  Sudden 
death  is  not  infrequent  and  lumbar  puncture  is 
an  extremely  dangerous  procedure  with  brain 
tumor,  often  leading  to  sudden  collapse  and 
death,  especially  with  tumors  of  the  posterior 
fossa.  Syphilomata  and  gummata  of  the  brain 
have  a  fair  prognosis.  Better  results  are  ob- 
tained with  mercury  by  inunction  and  by 
iodides  than  by  salvarsan  in  the  beginning 
treatment.  Salvarsan  may  be  used  later  to 
attempt  to  kill  off  all  the  spirochetes,  but  with 
well-advanced  syphilomata,  salvarsan  is  apt  to 
set  up  a  dangerous  reaction.  Round,  hard 
gummata  do  not  absorb,  as  a  rule,  and  are  best 
considered  sur^cally. 

Treatment—  Medical  treatment,  excepting 
for  syphilomata,  is  useless,  and  involves  a 
waste  of  valuable  time.  The  chief  objects  to 
be  attained  are  early  diagnosi^,.unmediate  ex- 
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elusion  of  S3rphilis  by  serolo^cal  tests,  eye- 
ground  examination  with  particular  study  of 
the  color  fields,  exact  localization  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  surgical  removal  or  palliation 
(decompression)  to  save  the  eyesight  or  to 
gain  time  for  a  more  exact  localization. 

The  details  for  applying  diese  principles 
have  already  been  noted.  The  results  to  be 
expected  in  any  particular  case  are  prob- 
lematical, yet  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  all 
brain  tumors  (seen  in  the  large)  have  been 
removable,  with  at  least  in  10  per  cent  practical 
recovery.  Even  with  such  chances  agamst  him 
the  patient  should  have  the  benefit  oFthe  doubt 
if  a  competent  surgeon  is  arailable.  Surgical 
skill  is  a  very  large  factor  io  the  results;  a, 
good  abdominal  surgeon  is  not  necessari^  a' 
good  brain  surgeon.  The  brain  is  semi-fluid  and 
an  intricate  switchboard  of  highly  important 
structures;  there  arc  no  unimportant  areas  in 
the  brain;  many  surgeons  have  treated  it  in  the 
past  as  Uiousdi  it  were  an  abdominal  viscus. 
The  results  have  been  disappointing.  Most 
brain  operations  are  best  done  in  two  stages. 
Decompression,  usually  subtemporal,  alone  is 
often  the  only  possible  procedure.  It  often 
relieves  a  recently  acquired  blindness.  The 
situation  referable  to  brain  surgery  for  cerebral 
tumors  is  rapidly  advancing,  and  better  results 
are  being  obtained  and  re^ons  hitherto  im- 
possible to  reach  (hypophysis,  etc)  have  been 
approached  with  results  which  a  decade  ago 
would  have  been  impossible;.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  general  attitude  should  be  one  of 
extreme  caution.  Consult  TelHffe  and  Wlute, 
^Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System*  (1917). 

Smith  Ely  Jelure. 

BRAIN  FBVER.  See  Ehgefhauiis; 
Meningitis.  - 

BSAINARD,  David  Legge.  American 
army  soldier  and  explorer :  b.  Norway,  N.  Y.,  21 
Dec.  1856.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
common  schools  and  tn  the  State  Normal 
School,  Cortland.  In  1876  he  joined  the  United 
States  army  as  a  private  and  served  under 
General  Miles  in  several  Indian  caminugns.  In 
1881-83  he  was  with  the  Lady  Framdin  Arctic 
EsQKdition  as  Ist  sergeant.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn he  was  transferred  to  the  Signal  Corps  and 
later  received  his  commission  of  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  2d  United  States  Cavalry.  In  1897  he 
was  with  the  Alaska  relief  expedition,  attained 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  -following  year  and  in 
1900  was  des[atched  to  the  Philippines  as  major 
of  the  commissariat  department  He  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  commissary-general  of  the  army 
in  1905  and  m  1914  went  as  miBtaiy  attach^ 
to  the  United  States  embassy  in  Argentina. 

BRAINS,   Daniel   Ltwrence,  American 

naval  officer:  b.  New  York,  IS  May  1829;  d.  30 
Jan.  1898.  He  entered  the  United  States  navy 
in  1846  and  became  a  rear-admiral.  He  served 
with  distinction  through  the  Mexican  and  Gvil 
wars.  In  1873  he  obtained  the  surrender 
Spain  of  102  survivors  of  the  Virgmius  pris- 
oners. 

BRAINERD.  David,  a  missionary  to  the 
Indians:  b.  Haddam,  Conn.,  20  April  1713;  d. 
Northampton,  Mass.,  9  Oct.  1747.  Earl^  im- 
pressible by  religious  influences,  he  felt  hmisclf 
sudden]^  converted  wlule  taking  a  walk,  12 
July  1739,  and  the  same  year  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry.  In- 


stead of  graduating  in  the  regular  course  he  was 
ej^Ued  from  the  institution  in  1742  for  having 
said,' in  his  zeal,  of  one  of  the  tutors,  that  he 
had  no  more  of  the  grace  of  God  than  a  chair. 
He  was,  however,  licensed  in  July  as  a  preacher, 
and  received  an  ap^xuntment  from  the  Society 
for  tbt  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge,  as 
missionary  among  the  Indians  near  Stockbridge^ 
Mass.  He  was  ordained  in  1744,  and  took  up 
his  work  among  the  Indians  at  the  forks  of 
the  Delaware  in  Pennsylvania,  making  two 
visits  to  the  Indians  of  the  Susquehanna.  He 
met,  however,  with,  but  little  success,  until, 
after  a  year,  he  went  to  reside  among  those  at 
Crossweeksung,  near  Newark;  N.  J.  Here  he  is 
said  to  have  produced  a  great  uiange  among 
the  savages,  and  to  have  baptized  7^  of  whcmi 
38  were  adults.  Having  worn  out  his  health  by 
his  labor^  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  Boston 
in  the  spring  of  1747,  and  thenco  to  Northamp- 
ton, where  he  died  after  a  short  stay  in  the 
family  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  by  whom  his 
biography  was  soon  afterward  written.  His 
published  works  are  'Wonders  of  God  Among 
the  Indians,^  and  'Grace  Displayed.> 

BRAINERD.  Thomaa,  American  clergy- 
man: b.  Leyden,  N.  Y.,  17  June  1804;  d.  Scran* 
ton,  Pa.,  21  Aug.  1866.  He  taudht  sduxrf, 
studied  law  and  ntially  turning  to  theolc^,  he 
was  graduated  from  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary (1831).  Two  years' preaching  at  Qncinnati 
made  for  him  a  reputation  as  an  orator.  But 
he  left  his  charge  to  become  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Joumhl.  In  1836  he  was  appointed 
commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
following  vear  he  was  called  to  Pine  Street 
Church,  Philadelphia,  a  position  he  was  des- 
tined to  hold  till  his  death.  He  was  closely 
connected  with  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  whose  "new 
school'*  theological  movement  he  enthusiastic- 
ally supported.  His  {tublished  works  include 
'  Li  f  e  of  John  Brainerd*  and  numerous 
sermons, 

BRAINERD.  Minn.,  city  and  county-seat 
of  Crow  Wing  County,  115  miles  west  of 
Duluth,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissipiii  River,  and  on  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
the  Minnesota  InL  railroads.  ^  It  lies  in  a  fertile 
farming  region  and  trades  in  grain,  hav  and 
other  agricultural  produce.  Lumber  and  furs  ' 
and  iron  are  also  exported.  Here  are  situated 
the  extensive  shops  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad.  There  are  foundries,  fiour-millsj  a 
large  saw-mill,  lumber  vards,  cigar  factories, 
paper  and  pulp  mills.  The  Coyuna  iron  range 
extends  through  the  city.  There  is  a  United 
States  signal  service  stadon,  a  hospital  for 

employees  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
another  for  lumbermen,  a  courthouse,  Carnegie 
library,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  a  public  park 
and  electric  street  railway.  The  citv  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  city  coun- 
cil. Water  power  is  furnished  by  a  dam  across 
the  Mississippi.  The  waterworks  ^nd  electric- 
light  plant  are  operated  by  city.    Pop.  10,000. 

BRAINSTONE  CORAL,  a  madrepore  of 
the  genus  MeoHdrina,  so  named  from  the-  gen- 
eral resemblance  to  the  brain  of  man  exhibited 
in  its  large  rounded  mass  and  numerous  wind- 
ing depressions.  When  the  hemispherical  mass 
is  broken,  the  ridges  whidi  bound  its  furrows 
(each,  of  which  represents  the  place  of  a  polyp) 
may  be  traced  inward  through  its  substance.  t 
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BRAINTRBE,  Mass.,  town  in  Norfolk 
County,  on  the  New  York,  N.  H.  &  H.  R^Irosd, 
10  miles  south  of  Boston.  It  contains  the  vil- 
lages of  South  and  East  Braintree;  is  connected 
by  electric  street  railroads  with  the  principal 
nagfabortng  tovns  and  vitli^s,  and  its  indus- 
tries mdude  granite-quarrying  and  metal 
woridng,  and  the  manufacture  of  rails,  tacks, 
slu>es,  wool,  rubber  goods,  fans,  conductors 
punches,  etc.  Thaj^r  Academy  and  Thayer 
Public  Library  are  situated  in  South  Braintree. 
John  Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams  and  John 
Hancock  were  bom  in  a.  part  of  Braintree  now 
within  the  limits  of  Quincy,  which  until  1792 
was  included  in  the  township  of  Braintree. 
Randolph  was  also  induded  therein  imtil  1793. 
The  town  was  settled  about  1634,  from  land 
bdonging  to  Boston  and  called  Mount  Wollas- 
ton.  Here,  at  *Merry  Mount,*  Thomas  Mor- 
ton_  (q-v.)  na.d,  in  1625,  established  a  settlement 
which  had  greatly  scandalised  the  Pilgrims  of 
Plymouth,  and  was  later  abandoned.  Braintree 
was  incorporated  in  1640.  The  government  is 
by  town  meetings.  The  waterworks  and  electric- 
li^t  plant  are  owned  by  die  munidpali^.  Pop. 
8,526.  Consult  Adams,  C.  R,  'Three  Episodes 
of  Massachusetts  History*  (Boston  1892) ; 
Pattee,  W.  S.,  <History  of  Old  Braintree  and 
Quincy'  (Quincy  1878);  WUson,  D.  M., 
<Qtiim7,  Old  Braintree  and  Merry  Mount' 
(Boston  1906). 

BRAINTRBE  RESOLUTIONS,  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  town  of  Braintree,  Mass., 
on  24  Sept.  1765,  to  its  representative  in  the 
Massachusetts  (}eneral  Cx)urt,  Ebenezer  Thayer, 
relative  to  his  action  in  the  matter  of  the  Stamp 
Act.  They  were  drawn  by  John  Adams,  one  of 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  Braintree  town 
meeting  for  that  purpose,  accepted  unanimously 
and  puDlished  in  the  Boston  Gasette.  Some  40 
Massachusetts  towns  subsequently  adopted  diem 
verbatim  as  their  instructions  to  their  own 
representatives;  and  John  Adams  says  that 
Samuel  Adams  copied  several  paragraphs  into 
his  own  draft  for  the  Boston  town  meeting. 
The  resolutions  declared  the  tax,  even  if  legal, 
an  unbearable  burden  and  a  vexatious  inter- 
ference with  the  business  of  a  poor  and  sparsely 
settled  province;  that,  moreover  it  was  con- 
trary to  British  common  law.  and  the  *founda- 
tion  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  that 
we  should  be  subject  to  any  tax  imposed  by  the 
British  Parliament,  because  we  are  not  repre- 
sented in  that  assembly  in  any  sense,  unless  it 
be  by  a  fiction  of  law* ;  that  to  jput  the  cases 
to  the  decision  of  one  judge  without  a  jury 
was  "an  alarming  extension  of  the  power  of 
courts  of  admiralty,^  and  repugnant  to  the 
Great  CHiartcr  itself,  especially  as  the  judges 
held  office  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown,  and  moreover  had  a  commission  on  the 
goods  condemned.  They  enjoin  the  Braintree 
representative  to  "comply  with  no  measures  or 

firoposals"  for  executing  Uie  law,  but  "by  all 
awful  means"  to  obstruct  it;  to  favor  entering 
on  the  public  records  "the  most  clear  and  ex- 
plicit assertion  of  our  rights  and  liberties'; 
and — most  significant  of  all  — 'to  agree  to  no 
steps  for  the  protection  of  the  stamped  paper 
or  the  stamp  ofBcers,  because  any  addition  to 
the  laws  for  preserving  the  peace  would  only 
exasperate  the  people  and  endanger  puUic 
tranquilH^.* 


BRAMANTE 


BRAITH,  brit,  Anton,  (German  punter :  b. 
Biberach,  Wurtemberg.  1836;  d.  1905.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Stuttgart  Art  School  and  the 
Munidi  Afademy,  and  soon  obtained  distinctioa 
by  his  skill  in  landscape  and  animal  painting. 
Among  his  best  works  are  <A  Yoke  of^  Oxen»; 
'A  Graxing  Herd';  'Going  to  Drink';  'Herd 
Overtaken  by  a  Storm';  'After  the  Storm'; 
'The  Peasant  Woman's  P^' ;  and  'A  Bright 
Morning.' 

BRAKE,  BRACKEN,  common  names  for 
a  fern  (^Pteridium  aquiUnum)  of  the  family 
Poiypodiacea,  widely  distributed  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  North  America,  where  it  often  dom- 
inates the  vegetation  of  heaths,  neglected 
meadows,  etc.  It  does  not  fall  when  the  top 
is  killed  by  frosty  and  affords  excellent  cover 
for  small  game.  From  its  lonp,  creeping  root- 
stocks,  naked  stalks,  6  to  20  mches  in  lewth, 
or  sometimes  much  larger,  are  sent  up.  naxSx 
stalk  produces  three  branches  with  numerous 
fem-Uke  pinnate  leaves,  along  the  covered 
edges  of  which  are  borne  the  sori,  or  spore- 
producing  organs.  The  rootstock,  which  is 
bitter,  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in 
beer-making,  and  is  still  somewhat  emfdoyed 
in  dressing  chamois  and  kid  leadier.  The  tops 
are  often  used  for  bedding  animals,  and  are 
sometimes  mixed '  with  hay  as  fodder.  Al- 
though land  covered  with  brake  is  considered 
tnfenor,  many  such  soils,  when  cultivated,  are 
found  to  be  good.  By  frequent  mowing,  or  by 
plowing,  the  land  is  readily  freed  from  brake. 
Several  other  species  of  Pteridium  have  been 
called  brake  and  bracken,  and  some  are  culti- 
vated as  ornamental  plants  in  greenhouses  and 
window-gardens.  The  rootstocks  of  a  New 
Zealand  species  (P.  esculentum)  are  often  used 
for  food,  and  are  better  suited  for  sudi  use 
than  those  of  the  fiiat-najned  species,  which 
have  served  such  a  purpose  only  when  ordinary 
food^pply  has  been  scarce. 

BRAKE,  a  mechanical  device  for  retarding 
or  arresting  by  means  of  friction  the  motion  of 
a  wheel  or  shaft.  A  wood  or  metal  block,  so 
amused  as  to  be  pressed  by  levers  against  the 
rim  of  a  wheel,  constitutes  a  shoe-brake,  the 
Idnd  used  in  checking  ordinary  vehides,  such  as 
wagons.  A  band  passing  around  a  wheel,  and 
which,  by  tightening,  retards  its  motion,  forms 
a  band-brake.  The  air-brake  is  the  form  of 
mechanism  generally  used  on  railroads.  See 
Air-brake. 

BRAKLONDE,  Jocelin  de,  English 
chronicler:  b.  Bury  Saint  Edmunds,  in  the  12th 
century.  He  was  trained  as  a  novice  under 
Samson  of  Tottington;  in  1182  became  chaplain 
to  Samson  was  elected  abbot  in  that  year  and 
was'  later  successively  guest  master  (1196-1200) 
and  almoner  (1212).  In  1173  he  entered  the 
convent  of  Saint  Edmunds  and  began  his 
chronicle  which  extends  over  a  period  of  nearly 
30  years.  This  was  edited  by  J.  G.  Rokewood 
for  the  Camden  Society.  The  character  of  the 
abbot  Samson,  descril>ed  in  these  annals,  in- 
fluenced Carlyle  in  the  writing  of  'Fast  and 
Present.' 

BRAMANTE,  bri-man't«,  Dctnato  d'Aff- 

nolo,  Italian  architect:  b.  Monte  Asdroaldo, 
near  Urbino,  about  1444;  d.  11  March  1514. 
He  applied  himself  first  to*  painting,  but  his 
passion  for  architecture  soon  gained  the  as- 
cendency and  he  shares  with  BnuiellesdUjthe 
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cmKt  of  restoring  this  art.  While  yet  a  yoong 
men  he  went  to  Milan,  where  his  time  was 
mainly  spent  at  the  cathedral.  Pope  Alexan- 
der VI  named  him  as  his  architect  and  Julius 
II  made  him  superintendent  of  his  bnilditu^ 
At  the  command  of  the  latter  he  united  we 
Belvidere  with  the  palace  of  the  Vaticaa  He 
persuaded  the  Pope  to  order  the  church  of 
Saint  Peter  to  be  torn  down  and  another  to  be 
erected  in  its  place,  which  should  be  without 
an  equal  in  the  world.  In  1513  the  ioundation 
of  the  present  Saint  Peter's  was  laid,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  Bramante.  It  yet  remains 
the  greatest  achievement  of  modem  architec- 
ture. Bramante  did  not  live  to  see  this  work 
completed.  He  had  b<»:un  the  e£fice  with  in- 
cremble  dispatch,  but  his  successors,  Raphael, 
Julius  of  San  Gatlo,  Peruzri  and  Michelangelo, 
altered  the  ori^nal  plan  and  left  nothing  of 
Bramante's  worlcmanship  standing  except  the 
arches  which  support  the  tower  of  the  dome. 
His  writings,  in  prose  and  verse,  first  discov- 
ered in  1756^  were  printed  in  the  same  year  at 
Milan. 

BRAMATHERIUM,  a  genus  of  antilo- 
pida,  consisting  of  a  gigantic  species  with  four 
horns  arrai^ied  in  two  pairs,  die  posterior 
larger  and  palmated:  the  neck  is  short  and  the 
limbs  equal.  It  is  allied  to  sivatherium,  vrtach 
also  is  tour-4iomed.  Both  occur  in  the  Urocr 
Miocen<^  or  Lower  Pliocene  beds  of  the  Se- 
walik  Hills  in  India. 

BRAMBACH,  bramliaH,  Kupar  Joseph* 

German  composer:  b.  Bonn,  14  July  1833;  d. 
there  1902.  He  was  a  pupil  at  ttie  Conserva- 
tory of  Cologne  (1851-M)  and  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main  be  studied  under  Ferdinand 
Hiller.  In  1859  he  became  a  teacher  at  tiie 
Cologne  Conservatory  and  in  1861  went  to 
Bonn  as  state  musical  director.  Giving  up  that 
position  in  1869,  be  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  composing  and  private  teaching.  His 
best  works  are  his  cantatas,  includiM[  *The 
Eleusinian  Festival' ;  'A  Hymn  to  Spring' ; 
*The  Power  of  Song';  *Alcestis'i  'Prome- 
theus' ;  ^Columbus' ;  and  ^Lorelei.*  He  also 
wrote  an  opera,  ^Ariadne'  and  several  minor 
pieces,  whidi  were  very  popular  and  still  hold 
the  stage. 

BRAMBLE,  a  common,  but,  in  America, 
little  used  name  for  various  thomv  species  of 
the  genus  Rubus,  including  UackDerry,  rasp- 
berry and  dewberry. 

BRAHBLIKO,  or  MOUNTAIN  FINCH, 

a  large  migratory  finch  (Fringilta  montifrin- 
gilla),  found  throu^out  Europe  and  in  Asia, 
where  it  breeds  in  the  northern  parts.  It  is  a 
brif^tly  colored  bird  and  nearly  rdated  to  die 

chaffinch. 

BRAMPTON,  Canada,  the  county-seat  of 
Peel  County,  Ontario,  is  situated  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  ana  Canadian  Pac.  railways,  21  miles 
west  of  Toronto.  It  has  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
factories, flour,  wool  and  knitting  mills,  brick 
yard^  preserve  factories  and  six  cut-flower 
establishments.   Pop.  3,412. 

BRAMWELL,  Byron,  En^ish  i^ysician: 
b.  18  Dec.  1847.  He  was  educated  at  Chelten- 
ham College  and  graduated  M.B.  at  Edinburgh 
University  in  \S^.  After  serving  as  boiue 
surgeon  tn  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  he  en- 
gaged in  genend  practice  in  North  Shields  and 


held  important  public  s^pointments  which  be 
resigned!^  in  order  to  return  to  Edinburgh.  He 
was  appointed^»thoto^st  to  Edinburgh  Royal 
Infirmary  in  1882  and  is  now  considting  physi- 
cian in  the  same  institution.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Pl^sidans, 

~  <Atlas 

in 
the 

S^nal  Cord' :  ^Practical  Medicine  and  MetScal 
Du^osts' ;  ^Lectures  on  Aphasia,'  etc. 

BRAMWELL,  John  MUne.  English  physi- 
cian and  author;  b.  Perth,  11  May  185Z.  He 
graduated  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1873^ 
engaged  in  private  practice  at  Goole,  York- 
shire, which  he  abandoned  in  order  to  pursue 
hypnotic  researches.  He  has  rince  published  at 
number  of  works^  mainly  dealing  with  hyp- 
notism as  applied  to  memdne. 

BRAN,  the  husks  of  ground  wheat,  rye,, 
com  or  other  cereals,  separated  from  the  flour. 
The  nutritive  value  of  these  husks  increases 
as  we  proceed  from  the  out^de  of  the  gr^ 
toward  the  interior.  The  outer  skin,  or  coarse 
bran,  is  very  indigestible,  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  silica.  Ilie  inner  skins,  called  pol- 
lards, are  more  nutritious,  containing  from  12 
to  IS  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  matter  and  from 
20  to  50  per  cent  of  starch.  Unless  ground 
very  finely,  however,  they  have  been  known 
to  occaaon  irritation  of  tbe  bowels  and,  in  some 
cases,  diarrhoea.  Hioug^  rich  in  nitrogen,  bran 
appears  to  possess  but  little  nutritive  value  as 
human  food.  It  may  be  of  use  to  the  well-fed. 
who  need  a  laxative,  but  to  the  poor  who  need 
nourishment  it  is  of  vtry  little  use.  It  is,  how- 
ever, of  some  commercial  value,  being  largely 
employed  in  the  feeding  of  horses,  cattle  and 
other  live  stock.  The  preponderating  volume 
of  bran  on  the  market  is  wheat  bran,  which  is 
produced  at  the  rate  of  45  pounds  for  every 
barrel  of  flour  mannfactured.  The  analysis  of 
wheat  bran  shows  it  to  be  composed  of  starch. 
52  per  cent;  gluten  (gliadin  and  glutenin),  14.9 
I>er  cent;  fat,  3.6  per  cent;  sugar,  1  per  cent; 
wood  fibre,  9.7  per  cent;  salts,  5  p«r  cent; 
water,  13.8  per  cent.  As  compared  with  flour, 
wheat  bran  contains  one- fourth  less  stardi; 
one-fourth  more  ^uten ;  'three  times  as  much 
fat;  and  seven  times  as  much  mineral  salts. 
Rice  bran  contains  twice  as  much  fat  as  wheat 
bran  but  less  proteids  and  as  a  rule  has  a  pro- 
portion of  the  siliceous  rice  hulls  which  are 
liable  to  cause  fatal  digestive  ailments  in  live 
stock.  Another  commercial  use  for  wheat  bran 
is  brightening  goods  during  the  process  of  dy^ 
ing  and  calico  printing. 

BRANCH,  John,  American  statesman:  b. 
Halifax  County,  N.  C  4  Nov.  1782;  d.  En- 
field N.  C,  4  Jan.  1863.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  (1801), 
studied  law,  became  a  judge  of  the  superior 
court,  State  senator  (1811-17).  He  was  gov- 
ernor of  his  State  (1817-20)  and  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  (1823-29).  He 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  Presi- 
dent Jackson  and  held  this  office  till  the  break* 
ing  up  of  the  Cabinet  in  1831.  In  1835  he  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  to  revise  the  State 
constitution  and  in  1843  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  of  Florira,  serving  un- 
til the  election  of  a  governor  under  ^e  State 
constitndon,  when  he  retired  to  private  life. 
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Consult  Lanman,  *  Biographical  Annals  of  the 
Qvil  Government  of  uie  United  States.^ 

BRANCH,  that  portion  of  a  plant  pro- 
duced from  a  lateral  leaf  bud  on  the  prunary 
axis  or  stem.  It  is  looked  upon  as  part  of  the 
stem  and  not  as  a  distinct  organ.  A  branch 
generally  produces  secondary  branches  and 
these  Rive  rise  to  minor  ramifications,  called 
branchlets  or  twigs.  Branching  is  exhibited 
both  by  Cormophytes  and  by  Thallophytes.  It 
may  be  dichotomous,  where  every  branching 
is  a  Ufarcation  of  an  already  existing  growing- 
point  or  fflonopodial,  by  the  formation  of  new 
growing-points.  True  dichotomy  is  rare  in 
flowering  plants,  if  present  at  all.  Dichotomy 
may  or  may  not  be  equal ;  if  one  branch  con- 
tinually predominates  at  each  bifurcation,  as 
in  Selaginetla,  _  an  apparent  principal  axis 
called  a  sympodium  results.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  in  the  lilac,  the  suppres«on  of  the  principal 
axis  at  eadi  point  of  branching  may  cause  a 
monofKidial  branching  to  assume  the  form  of 
a  dichotomy,  or  even  of  a  polytomy.  This  is 
known  as  false  dichotomy  or  polytomy.  Sym- 
podia  may  be  formed  in  monopodia!  branching 
by  the  suppression  of  the  terminal  buds,  as  in 
the  lime  and  the  beech.  In  some  trees,  such 
as  the  pine,  the  original  axis  remains  predomi- 
nant throusiout  the  life  of  the  plant,  while  in 
others,  svxa  as  the  elm,  the  lateral  uioots  are 
as  strong  as  the  axis,  or  even  stronger. 

BRANCHIDA^  the  name  of  an  hereditary 
family,  the  descendants  of  Branchus;  also  of  a 
place  founded  by  them.  Their  original  seat  was 
a  little  south  of  Miletus  in  Ionia,  where  was 
the  famous  temple  of  Apollo  Didymeus.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  temple,  probably  toward 
the  close  of  the  5th  century  B.C,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  rebuild  it,  but  on  so  colossal  a 
scale  that  the  project  was  never  completed  Its 
ruins  are  of  great  interest  to  archaeologists. 
Some  of  the  statues,  formerly  erected  alcmg 
the  road  leading  to  the  temple  have  been  re- 
moved to  the  British  Museum. 

BRANCHIOPODA,  a  division  of  Crustacea 
of  the  suborder  Entomosiraca.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  miscroscopic,  and  are  chieBy  distin- 
guished by  having  the  .gills  attached  to  the  legs, 
which  are  generally  numerous.  There  are  three 
families  containing  about  a  half-dozen  genera. 
The  body  is  sometimes  naked,  but  more  fre- 
quently is  enveloped  by  a  buckler,  which  in  Some 
covers  only  the  head  of  the  thorax,  and  in 
others  the  whole  body.  Some  have  two 
or  •even  three  eyes,  but  a  greater  number  have 
one  only.  They  are  all  free  and  continually  in 
motion.  Among  the  Branchtopoda  are  the 
water-fleas  and  brine  shrimps,  and  some  also 
rank  the  trilobite  among  them. 

BRANCHIOSAURUS.  an  extinct  genus  of 
Amphibia  (q.v.)>  whose  remains  have  been 
fotmd  very  abundant  and  very  perfectly  pre- 
served in  the^  Permian  shales  of  Saxony.  It  is 
of  especial  interest  among  fossil  amphibians 
because  it  has  been  possible  to  study  every  stage 
of  its  development  from  embryo  to  adult.  _  The 
animal  was  but  a  few  inches  long,  proportioned 
like  a  salamander,  with  four  limbs  and  five  toes 
on  each  foot.  Like  the  modern  tadpole,  the 
larva  breathed  by  external  gills  which  were 
replaced  by  lungs  in  the  adult 

BRANCO,  RIO,  a  river  of  North  Brazil,  the 
chief  tributary  of  the  Rio  Negro.    It  Is  400 


mites  in  leng^  but  250  miles  from  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Rio  Negro  navigation  is  blocked 
by  falls.  It  rises  near  the  frontier  of  Vene- 
zuela in  the  Parima  Mountains,  fkms  south- 
west and  is  navigable  by  light  dnugbt  vessels. 

BRAND.  Sir  Jan  Hendrik,  Boer  states- 
man: b.  Cape  Town,  6  Dec.  1823;  d.  15  July 
1888.  He  studied  law  in  Leyden  and  in  1849 
began  to  practise  in  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Cape  Town.  In  1853  he  became  professor  of 
law  in  the  South  African  College.  He  early  be- 
came prominent  in  public  affairs,  his  sympathies 
being  strongly  pro-British.  His  influence  pre- 
vented any  participation  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  in  the  movement  to  check  British  policjy 
in  South  Africa.  In  1863  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  was  re- 
elected eve^  five  years  until  his  death.  Queen 
Victoria  knighted  him  in  recognition  of  his  aid. 
Brandford  was  named  in  his  nonor  and  Lady- 
brand  was  named  in  honor  of  his  wife. 

BRANDS,  WiUiam  Thomas.  Engfish 
chemist:  b.  London,  11  Feb.  1788;  d.  Tunbnt^e 
Wells,  England,  11  Feb.  1866.  He  was  educated 
at  Westminster  School,  studied  medicine  and 
became  an  assistant  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
succeeding  him  in  1813  in  tfie  chair  of  dnemistiy 
at  the  Royal  Institution.  In  1828  he  became  a 
superintendent  in  the  mint.  From  1816  to  1836 
he  and  Faraday  were  joint  editors  of  the  Quar- 
terly^ Journal  of  Science  and  Art.  In  1853  he 
rweived  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  from 
Oxford,  He  wrote  several  standard  books  on 
chemistry.  His  chief  works  are  ^A  Manual  of 
Chemistry,*  'Outlines  of  Geology,*  and  an 
*  Encyclopaedia  of  Literature,  Science  and  Art* 
(1842). 

BRANDEGBE,  Fr«nk  Bosworth,  Amer- 
ican legislator:  b.  New  London,  Conn.,  8  July 
1864.  A  graduate  of  Yale  University,  he  be- 
came a  lawyer,  was  elected  to  the  Connecticut 
house  of  representatives  in  1888^  and  in  1899 
acted  as  speaker.  He  was  corporation  counsel 
of  the  ci^  of  New  London  during  10  years, 
and  was  selected  as  delegate  to  four  Republican 
national  conventions.  To  fill  an  unexpired 
term  in  19Q2  he  was  elected  to  Congress  and 
was  re-elected  in  1903  and  again  in  1905,  when 
he  was  elected  United  States  senator  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  late  O.  H.  Piatt;  in 
1909  he  was  re-elected  for  the  term  to  expire  in 
1915  and  again  in  1914  for  the  term  to  exiHre  in 
1921.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
Pacific  railroads  and  member  of  committee  on 
interoceanic  canals,  interstate  commerce  judi- 
ciary, patents,  etc. 

BRANDEIS,  br&n'dis,  Frederick,  Amei^ 

ican  organist:  b.  Vienna,  Austria,  1835;  d.  New 
York  1899.  At  Vienna  he  studied  under  Fis- 
chof,  Czemy  and  Rufinatscha.  He  toured  Amer- 
ica in  1849  as  a  member  of  the  Wallace  Opera 
Company.  In  1851  he  settled  in  New  York,  and 
between  1865-98  filled  positions  as  organist  at 
the  Catholic  churches  of  Saint  John  me  Evan- 
gelist and  Saint  James,  and  the  44th  Street 
Synagogue  and  the  church  of  Saint  Peter  and 
Saint  Paul  in  Brooklyn.  He  wrote  a  prelude 
to  <Maria  Stuart*;  'The  Sunken  Qoister* ;  a 
suite  for  string  orchestra,  and  numerous  other 
pieces,  instrumental  and  vocal.  He  is  best  re- 
membered for  his  song,  'My  Love  is  Like  the 
Red.  Red  Rose.> 
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K(ANDBIS»  Louis  DunUti,  American 

jurist:  b.  Louisville.  Ky.,  13  Nov.  1856.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Louisville  public  and  high 
schools,  at  the  Annen  Realschule,  Dresden, 
1^3-75,  and  at  Harvard  University,  where  he 
received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1877.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  the  following  year.  From 
1879  to  1916  he  practised  in  Boston,  beins  a 
member  of  the  Arm  of  Warren  &  Brandeis 
until  1897, -and  of  Brandds,  Dunbar  &  Nutter, 
1897-1916.  In  1910  he  was  counsel  for  Luther 
B.  Glavis  in  the  Ballinger-Pinchot  investiga- 
tion; in  1911  counsel  for  shippers  in  the  ad' 
vanced  freight  rate  investigation  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission;  in  1913-14 
special  counsel  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  the  second  advanced  frei^t  rate 
case;  in  1915  he  was  ^edal  coimsel  for  the 

Svemment  in  the  Riggs  National  Bank  case. 
1914  he  was  counsel  for  the  people  in  the 
proceedings  involving  the  constitutionality  of 
the  women's  ten-hour  laws  in  Oregon  and  Illi- 
nois, the  California  eight-hour  law  and  the  min- 
imum wage  law  in  Oregon,  He  was  also  coun- 
sel for  the  people  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Boston  municipal  subways  system  and  the  es- 
tablishment or  the  Boston  sliding  scale  gas 
sjTstem  and  the  Massachusetts  savings  bank 
insurance.  In  the  years  between  1906  and  1913 
he  was  people's  counsel  in  opposing  the  New 
Haven  monopoly  of  transportation  in  New  Eng- 
land. He  was  also  chairman  of  the  arbitration 
board  in  the  New  York  garment  workers' 
strike  in  1910.  In  1914-15  he  was  chairman  of 
the  provisional  committee  for  general  Zionist 
affairs.  In  1916  he  was  nonuoated  hy  Presi- 
dent Wilson  instice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  despite  considerable 
opposition  the  nomination  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  He  is  the  first  man  bf  his  race 
and  creed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  His  writings  include  articles  on  public 
franchises  in  Massachusetts,  life  insurance, 
wage-eamers'  life  insurance,  scientific  manage- 
ment of  labor  problems  and  the  trusts  and 
Zicmist  and  Jewish  problems. 

BRANDBNBURG.  Germany,  a  province 
of  Prussia,  surrounded  mainly  Ikfecklenbui^s 
and  the  provinces  of  Pomerama,  Posen,  Si- 
lesia and  Prusaan  Saxony.  The  soil  consists  in 
many  parts  of  barren  sands,  heaths  and  moors, 
yet  the  province  produces  much  grain,  as  well 
as  fruits,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  etc,  and  supports 
many  sheep.  The  forests  are  extensive.  The 
principal  streams  are  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  the 
Havel  and  the  Spree.  There  are  between  600 
and  700  lakes,  and  seme  of  them  are  connected 
by  oinals  wim  the  great  rivers.  Brandenburg 
carries  on  an  active  trade  in  manufactured 
articles,  containing  extensive  silk,  woolen,  linen 
and  cotton  cloth  and  yarn  mills,  also  establish- 
ments for  dyeing,  spinning  and  printing  of  tex- 
tiles, machine  shops,  cigar  ana  cigarette  fac> 
tories,  glass  and  chemical  works.  Beer  and 
liquors  are  prodnced  in  large  quantities.  It 
includes,  besides  some  other  districts,  the 

greater  part  of  the  former  Mark  of  Branden- 
urg,  which  formed  the  cradle  of  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy  and  the  centre  round  which 
the  present  extensive  kinedom  has  grown 
up.  It  is  divided  into  the  tnree  administrative 
divisions  of  Berlin,  Potsdam  and  Frankfort, 
and  has  a  total  of  15,381  square  miles. 
The  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans; 


the  rest  are  chiefly  Roman  Catholics  and 
Jews.  From  1685  to  1688  many  Frendi 
refugees,  Walloons  and  inhabitants  of  Lor- 
raine and  of  the  Palatinate  settled  in  the 
Mark.  At  present  Brandenburg  is  the  most 
important  of  the  Prussian  provinces,  includ- 
ing as  it  does  the  capital  (Berlin),  and  the 
governments  of  Potsdam  and  Frankfort.  The 
first  people  who  are  known  to  have  inhabited 
Brandenburg  were  the  SuevL  They  were  suc- 
ceeded by  ubc  Slavonians,  a  bar1)arou3  people, 
whom  Henr^  I  conquered  and  converted  to 
Christianity  in  the  early  part  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury. The  government  was  first  conferred  on 
a  Saxbn  count,  and  did  not  become  hereditary 
until  the  time  of  Albert,  whose  son  succeeded 
to  the  d^;ni^  of  elector  in  1180.  This  race 
becoming  extinct,  Charles  IV  as^gned  the  elec- 
torate to  his  son  Sigismund,  who  became  em- 
peror in  1415,  and  sold  the  region  to  Frederick, 
Burgrave  of  Nuremberg  the  ancestor  of  the 
present  reigning  family.  Frederick  William  the 
Great  made  various  accessions  to  the  territory 
of  his  ancestors,  and  obliged  the  King  of  Po- 
land, in  1656,  to  declare  Prussia  an  ind«>cndent 
state.  The  Old  Mark  was  ceded  to  Napoleon 
in  1807,  and  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia,  but  it  was  restored  to  Prussia  in 
1814.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  held  the 
seventh  rank  among  the  electors  of  the  empire 
and  had  five  votes  in  the  Council  of  Princes. 
Pop.  about  4,000,000.  See  Prussia. 

BRANDENBURG.  Germany,  Prussian 
city  in  the  administrative  district  of  Potsdam 
and  province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Havel,  35 
miles  west  of  Berlin,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  reigning  family  of  Frusta.  The  Havel 
here  expands  into  a  lake  and  diiddes  Branden- 
burg into  the  Old  Town,  the  New  Town  and 
the  Cathedral  Island^the  last  containing  a  castle 
and  the  cathedral.  The  latter  is  a  late  Roman- 
esque building  (1170-1318),  restored  in  the  19th 
century.  The  industries  toibrace  woolen  yarn, 
silk  goods,  baskets,  leather,  hosiery,  paper,  beer, 
linen,  etc.,  and  the  building  of  boats  is  also 
carried  on.  Pop.  about  55,000.  It  became  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric  in  949.  From  27  Nov.  to  5 
Dec  1848,  Brandenburg  was  the  seat  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  Prussia. 

BRANDBNBURG,  Confession  of,  a  con- 
fession of  faith  issued  in  1614  by  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg.  It  was  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  religious  controverMes  growing  out  of  the 
differences  in  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine. It  had  authority  in  the  churches  of 
Brandenburg  until  the  union  of  tiu  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  churches  in  1817. 

BRANDBNBURG,    New.      See  Neu 

Brandenburg. 

BRANDES,  bran'di^  Carl  Edvard  Cohen, 
Danish  author:  b.  Copenhagen  1847.  A  brother 
of  the  celebrated  literary  critic  Georg  Brandes, 
he  also  became  known  as  a  novelist,  dramatist 
and  writer  on  drama  and  philosophy.  Among 
his  novels  are  *Das  junge  Blut'  (1889);  *Ein 
Politiker>  (1889);  and  his  dramatic  works  in- 
clude *HeilmitteP  (1880) ;  *LagemidIer> 
(1181);  »Ein  Besuch>  (1882);  <Ein  Bruch> 
(1885):  *Liebe'  (1887);  'Under  Loven> 
(1890);  'Unter  dem  Geset2>  (1890);  *Hos 
Sighrit>  (1902). 

BRANDBS.  Georg  Morris  Cohen.  Danish 
Utenry  critic  of  Jewish  family:  b.  Copenhagen, 
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4  Feb.  1842,  He  was,  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  CopenhagcD  in  1864,  and  taught  there 
18/2-77.  Severul  boolra  'on  aesthetic  and  i^l- 
osophic  subjects  brought  on  him  a  charge  of 
skepticism  which  was  not  removed  by  an  epoch- 
niakii^  series  of  lectures,  delivered  before 
lame  audiences,  and  published  under  the  title 
*The  Main  Literary  Currents  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century>  (1872-82) ;  for  his  description  of  the 
later  intellectual  position  of  Europe,  as  broken 
away  from  the  orthodoxy  and  romanticism  of 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  brought  on  him 
the  bitter  attacks  of  all  the  reactionary  forces 
in  Denmark.  His  ^Danske  Digtere,^  a  mas- 
teroiece  of  psycholo^cal  analysis,  appeared  in 
18^;  but  the  hostihty  of  his  enemies  induced 
him  in  the  same  year  to  leave  Denmark  and 
settle  in  Berlin,  where  he  published,  among 
other  works,  critical  biographies  of  Lassalle 
(1877);  Esaias  Tegn6r  (1878),  and  Lord  Bea~ 
consfield  (1879).  Then  a  lecture  tour  through 
Norway,  and  Denmark  brought  a  powerful  party 
to  his  side,  and  in  1882  he  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen, his  couoUymen  having  guaranteed  htm 
anmoMneof  $1,000;  with  the  one  stipulation  that 
he  ^uld  deliver  public  lectures  on  literature. 
Among  his  later  works  are  ^Den  Romantiske 
Skole  t  Frankrig>  (1882)  ;  a  biography  of  Lud~ 
vig  Holberg  (1885);  a  .  valuable  study  of 
Shakespeare,  published  in  an  English  transla- 
tion in  1899;  impressions  of  Russia*  (1888); 
'Poems*  (1899) ;  *Berlin  as  an  Imperial  Court* 
(1884).  Braodes  is  not  only  the  foremost  critic 
of  Denmark,  but  one  of  die  great  literary 
critics  of  his  age.  His  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  German  and  also  into  English  and 
French.  Brandes  is  known  as  the  scientific  critic 
of  literature,  which  he  considers  as  a  mirror  of 
life  itself.  Recent  works  from  his  pen  are 
<Poland>  (1903)  ;  *  Recollections  of  My  (3uld- 
hood  and  My  Youth*  (1906)  ;  'Erinnenmgen* 
(1908) ;  'Ferdinand  Lassalle'  (New  York 
1911). 

BRANDING,  a  form  of  punishment  once 
in  use  for  various  crimes  hy  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  and  adopted  by  the  canonists  and  by 
our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  but  abolished  in 
England  in  1823.  It  was  performed  by  means 
of  a  red-hot  Iron  and  the  part  which  was 
branded  was  the  cheel^  the  hand  or  s(Hne  other 
part  of  the  bod^.  When  the  practice  of  arrest- 
ing judgment  in  criminal  cases  by  Benefit  of 
Clergy  was  in  force,  it  was  customary  to  brand 
on  the  left  thumb  any  layman  who  received  this 
benefit,  since  it  was  not  permitted  to  a  layman 
to  enjoy  it  more  than  once.  During  the  reign 
of  James  I  this  punishment  was  meted  out  to 
women  convicted  of  petty  larcenies.  In  later 
le^slation,  under  William  III,  it  was  provided 
that  these  ofFenders  be  branded  on  the  cheek, 
but  this  barbarous  cnstom  was  repealed  under 
Anne's  reign.  It  was  also  practised  to  some 
extent  hv  the  eariy  colonists  in  America,  but 
is  now  obsolete.  Even  after  branding  had  been 
abolished,  in  all  other  cases  it  was  for  a  long 
time  retained  in  the  arni^  as  a  punishment  for 
desertion,  the  letter  D  bemg  marked  on  the  left 
side  of  a  deserter  two  inches  below  the  armpit. 
It  was  not,  however,  properly  speaking,  branded 
6n  his  side,  but  marked  with  ink,  gunpowder 
or  some  other  substance  which  would  leave  a 
stain  that  could  not  be  obliterated  without  de- 
stroying the  skin  at  the  put;  This  also  has 
been  aBoUAed.    In  mercimtile  law  the  tenil 
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refers  to  the  stuping  of  some  distiDfi^hing 
mark  upon  manufactured  articles.  (See  Trade 
Mahk  ) .  In  cattle-raising  districts  in  the 
United  States,  Australia,  etc.,  cattle  are  branded 
with  the  iriark  of  the  owner.  Until  .quite  re- 
cent years  incorrigible  rogues  were  branded  on 
the  forehead  in  Russia  with  the  letter  B,  sig- 
nifying *brady6va'*  —  vagabond. 

BRANDIS.  Christian  August.  German 
philologist  and  historian  of  ancient  piiilosophy: 
b.  Hildesheim,  13  Feb.  1790;  d.  Bonn,  24  July 
1867.  After  a  course  of  philological  and  imilo- 
sophical  studies  at  Kiel  and  (jottingen,  he  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  in 
1812  and  for  a  short  time  delivered  lectures  on 
philosophy.  He  was  induced  bv  Niebuhr  in 
1816  to  accompany  him  to  Rome  as  secretary 
to  the  Prussian  embassy.  From  1819  to  1821 
he  was  engaged  in  conjunction  with  Immanuel 
Bekker  in  collecting  materials  for  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Aristotle,  published  in  four  volumes  at 
Beriin  (1831-36).  In  1821  he  was  appointed 
ordinary  professor  of  philosophy  at  Bonn, 
where  he  edited  Aristotle  s  ^Metaphysics,*  Vol. 
I  (Beriin  1823)-;  <Scholia  in  Aristotelem> 
(Berlin  1836);  and  'Scholia  Graeca  in  Aris- 
totelis  Metaphysicam*  (Beriin  1837).  His  pro- 
fessional duties  at  this  university  were  con- 
tinued during  the  rest  of  his  life,  being  inters 
rupted,  only  by  a  resident  of  three  or  four 
years  in  Greece,  where  he  was  acting  as  cabinet 
counsellor  to  King  Otho.  After  his  return  from 
Greece  he  published  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive work,  for  which  his  residence  in  that 
country  had  furnished  him  with  materials,  en- 
titled 'Mittheilungen  uber  Griechenland' 
'Communications  on  Greece*  (1842)  and  at  the 
same  time  resumed  his  professorship  at  Bonn, 
His  two  most  important  works  are  his  'Hand- 
buch  der  Geschicnte  der  griech.-r5m.  Philoso- 
phic* (3  vols.,  Berlin  1835-66)  ;  and  'Geschichte 
der  Entwickelungcn  der  griech.  Philosophie* 
(Berlin  1862-64). 

BRANDIS,  Sir  Dietrich,  English  forest 
administrator  and  botanist:  b.  Bonn  1824;  d. 
29  May  1907.  Educated  in  his  native  city  and 
in  Copenhagen,  he  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  teak  forests  of  Pegu  in  Burmah  in 
1852.  These  by  his  energetic  measures  he  saved 
from  rapid  dq>letiOn  and  was  afterward  given 
control  of  all  the  forests  in  the  state.  He  was 
inspector-general  of  forests  for  the  Indian 
^vemment,  1864-83,  and  from  1887-96  super- 
ybed  the  practical  continental  training  of  Eng- 
lish students  in  forestry  —  a  scheme  that  was 
extended  to  include  students  from  the  United 
States.  He  was  the  author,  among  other 
works,  of  'Forest  Flora  of  Northwest  and 
Southern  India*  (1876)  ;  and  of  an  exhaustive 
treatise  on  'Indian  Trees*  (1906). 

BRANDON,  Canada;  citj;  in  Manitoba  on 
the  ri^t  hank  of  the  Assiniboine  River,  132 
miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  on  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific, Canadian  Normem  and  Great  Northern 
railways.  The  name  was  given  first  in  1794 
to  Brandon  House,  a  trading-post  on  the  As- 
siniboine, 13  miles  east  of  the  present  location, 
and  also  to  the  range  of  hills  to  the  south. 
Brandon  is  the  railway  centre  for  a  fertile 
fanning  country,  and  is  the  second  city  in  size 
and  importance  in  the  province.  It  stands  on 
the  gravelly  slopes  of  the  soutlt  bank  of  the 
river  and  has  excellent  sewerage  and  water 
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systems.  Both  the  btismcss  and  residential 
sections  ar«  well-built.  Brandon  Collep^ 
(Baptist)  and  a  hosjatal  are  the  chief  public  in- 
stitutions. Its  manufacturing  industries  include 
a  large  binder-twine  factory,  brick  and  cement 
works,  machine  works  and  woolen,  flour  and 
saw  mills.  Across  the  valley  is  the  Manitoba 
Experimental  Farm,  670  acres  in  extent;  and 
on  the  same  side  of  the  valley,  the  Indian  in- 
dustrial school,  and  one  of  the  provincial  asy- 
lums for  die  insane.   Pop.  13,839. 

BRANDON,  Vt.,  township  of  Rutland 
County,  16  miles  northwest  of  Rutland  and  183 
mites  from  Boston,  on  the  Rutland  Railroad, 
near  Otter  Creel^  16  miles  from  Lake  Cham- 
pUun.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  fanning 
section,  noted  for  its  horses,  stock  and  dairy 
fanns,  the  principal  crops  being  hay,  potatoes, 
com  and  oats ;  while  the  picturesquesness  _oi 
the  environing  country  make  it  an  attractive 
residence  and  summer-resort.  It  contains  an 
academy,  two  parks,  a  fine  hotel  and  private 
residences,  a  town-halt,  good  graded  and  dis- 
trict schools,  a  public  library  and  five  churdies. 
There  are  two  national  banks,  with  combined 
resources  of  $695,291;  an  assessed  property 
valuation  at  1  per  cent  between  $19,000  and 
$20,000;  a  marble  mill  and  ouarries,  wood- 
working plant,  pasteurizing  milk  station  and  a 
tub  factory.   Pop.  2,750. 

BRANDT,  Heinrich  von,  Prussian  general 
and  military  author:  b.  Lakin,  West  Prussia, 
1789;  d.  1868l  He  studied  law  in  Berlin,  but 
joined  the  army  in  1807;  fought  in  the  Spanish 
and  Russian  canuaigns,  and  was  wounded  and 
captured  by  the  Russians  at  the  battle  of  Ldpzig. 
He  was  made  a  member  of  the  general  staff  of 
the  Prussian  army,  took  part  in  the  Polish  re- 
volts of  1831  and  1848,  and  with  the  rank  of 
general  of  infantry  retired  from  the  army  in 
1857.  He  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Prussian  Upper  Chamber  in  1849  and  of  the 
Erfurt  Parfiament  in  1850:  His  fame  is  per- 
petuated fay  his  books,  chief  of  which  are 
*Geschidite  des  KrieOTwesens*  (Berlin  1830- 
35) ;  <Grundzuge  der  Taktik  der  drei  Waf!en* 
(1883);  *Der  kleine  Krieg  (2d  ed.,  1850). 
Consult  his  biography  by  his  son,  *Aus  .dem 
Leben  des  General  Brandt'  (2  vols..  Beriin  1882). 

BRANDT,  Hermann  Carl  George,  Ger- 
man-American educator:  b,  Vilsen,  Germany,  15 
Dec.  1850.  He  was  graduated  from  Hamilton 
College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  1872;  was  instructor 
there  ( 1874-76)  ;  associate  professor  of^German 
at  Johns  Hoi4cins  Universi^  (1876-82),  and. 
since  1883  professor  of  German  at  HamiltotL 
He  has  published  a  '(German- English  and  Eng- 
lish-(German  Dictionary*  (1879);  'German 
Grammar*  (1884)  ;  a  *C5ennan  Reader^  (1889), 
and  an  edition  of  Lessing's  ^Nathan  der 
Weise^  <(^rman  Science  Reader*  (1897). 

BRANDT,  Josef  von,  Polish  painter:  b. 
Szczebraeszyn,  II  Feb.  1841.  He  first  studied 
engineering  in  Pans,  then  took  up  painting  at 
Munich  as  a  pupil  of  Franz  Adam  and  Karl 
Piloty  and  opened  his  own  studio.  His  pictures 
mostly  illustrate  the  soldier  life  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, thot^  he  has  painted  also  some  excellent 
pictures  of  Polish  peasant  life.  His  works 
include  *PoUsh  Peasants  at  the  Inn '  ^Episode 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  >  <The  Battle  with 
the  Turks,  near  Vienna,  12  Sept.  1683,*  <Co9- 
sack  Camp,*  <Tartar  Batt1e,>  <Co&sacks  on  the 


Harch,*  *Cossadcs*  Tridmpftai  Song^  Srtd  <De- 
fense  of  a  Farmyard  by  Polish  Cavalry,*  and 
*The  Runaway,*  which  in  1900  received  a  prize 
in  Oie  National  Academy,  New  York. 

BRANDT,  Nicholas,  German  chemist  of 
the  17th  century,  usually  considered  the  discov- 
erer of  phosphorus.  Leibnitz  mentions  him  as 
a  chemist  of  Hamburg,  who,  during  a  course  of 
experiments  on  urine,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering a  solvent  which  would  convert  silver 
into  gold,  accidentally  produced  phosphorus,  in 
16^  or  10^.  He  communicated  or  sold  his 
discovery  to  Kunkel,  who  showed  it  to  Leib- " 
nitz.  Boyle,  securing  a  piece  of  the  phosphorus, 
and  knowing  from  what  material  it  had  been' 
obtained,  after  various  experiments  succeeded 
in  preparing  it  and  thus  made  an  independent 
discovery  of  the  method. 

BRANDY,  the  name  commonly  applied  to 
the  spirit  distilled  from  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
but  also  given  to  Hquors  distilled  from  other 
fruits,  such  as  apples,  cherries,  peaches,  etc. 
All  these  brandies  differ  from  each  other  only 
in  the  essential  oil  which  they  contain  and^ 
which  gives  to  each  its  different  flavor  and 
aroma.  The  alcohol  in  brandy  generally  con- 
stitutes 50  per  cent  of  the  whole,  the  remaining 
substances  being  water,  amy^ '  propyl  and 
isobutyl,  alcohols,  glycerol,  etc  A  brandy 
highly  esteemed  is  Cognac,  exported  from  south- 
western France,  and  obtained  by  distilling  white 
wines  of  the  finest  quality.  An  inferior  Idnd  of 
spirit  is  frequently  prepared  from  the  "marc* 
of  grapes  and  the  refuse  of  wine  vats.  When 
first  distilled  it  is  as  colorless  as  alcoh<J,  and 
continues  so  if  kept  in  bottles  or  jars.  When 
stored  in  casks,  however,  it  acijuires  from  the 
wood  a  pale  amber  tint,  and  in  this  state  is 
sold  as  Dale  brandy.  The  dark  color  of  brown 
brandy  is  produced  artificially,  to  please  the' 
public  taste,  by  means  of  a  solution  of  caramel, 
and  this  is  frequently  added  in  excess  to  ^ve  a 
rich  appearance  to  a  brandy  of  low  quality.  A 
large  proportion  of  the/ brandy  sold_  m  the 
United  States  is  simply  raw  grain  spirits  fla- 
vored and  colored.  The  spirit  is  imported  into 
France,  where  it  is  redistilled  and  converted 
into  French  brandy.  Brandy  improves  in  flavor 
1^  being  kept  but  loses  in  strength.  Of  late  years 
the  development  of  viticulture  in  the  west- 
em  States,  particularly  in  California,  has  en- 
abled American  entcr^rist  to. produce  a  brandy 
that  is  a  formidable  nval  to  the  French  article. 
Imitation  brandy  is  prepared  either  by  flavoring 
hig^ily  rectified  spirit  with  essaice  of  Cognac 
or  by  distilling  the  spirit  with  bruised  prunes, 
acetic  ether,  argt^  and  a  little  prenuine  brandy 
and  adding  to  the  distilled  spirit  tincture  of 
catechu  and  spirit  colorii^.  See  Axoohco.; 
Betbxagis;  Distilled  Liquors;  Liquors. 

BRANDT  STATION,  Va.,  a  viTlage  of 
Culpeper  County,  56  njiles  southwest  of  Alex- 
andria, notable  as  the  scene  of  several  minor 
battles  during  the  Civil  War.  The  earliest,  on 
20  Aug.  1862,  was  distinguished  by  a  fierce  cav- 
alry charge  on  the  Federal  side;  the  second,  9 
June  1863,  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Fed- 
eral cavalry  under  Generals  Buford  and  Pleas- 
anton  by  the  Confederate  commander  Stuart 
(See  FtEETwooD,  or  Brandy  Station,  Battle 
of).  Other  battles  were  fought  near  here  13 
Sept.  1863.;  11  Oct.  1863;  and  there  were  also 
several  skirmishes  here.  That  of  9  Tune  1863 
is  also  known  as  fhe  battle  of  Bevem^  Ford,  t 
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BRANDYWINE,  Battle  of  Uw,  in  the 

American  Revolution.  After  the  Inttle  of 
Princeton  (q.v.),  American  and  British 
armies  retained  tiieir  respective  positions  until 
early  summer  of  1777,  employing  the  interim 
in  foraging  and  plundering  expe^tions  and  in 
recruiting  their  forces.  Finally,  in  June,  Howe 
left  New  Brunswick  and  evacuated  the  Jer- 
seys, but  in  July  set  sail  from  New  York  m  a 
fleet  and  late  in  August  landed  at  the  head  of 
the  Elk  River,  with  the  intent  of  maldng  a 
£rect  descent  on  Philadelphia.  As  the  British 
advanced  Washington  retreated  across  Brandy- 
wine  Creel^  whiim  flows  into  the  Delaware  at 
Wilmington,  taking  post  opposite  Chad's  Ford. 
On  11  Sept.  1777  the  British  advanced  in  two 
columns,  the  right  under  Knyphausen  and  the 
left  under  Comwallis.  While  the  former  en- 
gaged  in  an  artilleiy  duel  with  die  Americans 
at  the  forks  of  the  creek,  Comwallis  crossed 
above  the  fodcs,  attacked  Sullivan's  troops  at 
Birmingham  Qiurch,  near  Dilworth,  and 
forced  them  to  retire.  Washington  sent 
Greene's  brigades  to  .support  Sullivftn  but 
Greene  found  Sullivan  in  full  flight  and  could 
only  cover  the  retreat  Meanwhile  Knyphausen 
attacked  Wa/ne  at  Chad's  Ford  and  drove  his 
troops  back  in  disorderly  flight.  Hence  Wash- 
ington retreated  to  Chester  and  the  next  mom- 
uig  to  Philadelphia,  unmolested  by  the  Briti^ 
who  were  too  weary  to  continue  the  pursuit. 
The  American  loss  was  300  killed,  600  wounded 
(among  them  Lafayette)  and  400  prisoners, 
while  the  British  loss  was  not  more  than  600 


II.  pp.  10-29);  Carrington,  H.  B.,  'Battles  of 
the  Revolution*;  Gordon,  William,  'American 
Revolution'  (Vol.  II);  Stedman,  Charles, 
'American  War>  (Vol.  I);  Trevelyan,  Sir 
George  Otto,  'American  Revolution*  (Vol. 
IV) ;  Tower,  Cliarlemagne,  'Marquis  de  la 
Furette  in  the  American  Revolution* :  Lxjssing, 
<neld-Book  of  the  Revolution'  (Vol.  II); 
Lowell,  £.  J.,  'Hes^ans  in  the  Revolution'; 
Still*.  C  J.,  'Wayne  and  the  Pennsylrania 
Line*;  Wiley  and  Rines,  'The  United  States^ 
(Vol.  Ill,  pp.  52-58);  and  biographies  of 
Washington,  Greene,  Knox,  Morgan,  Reed  and 
others  engaged. 

BRANDYWINB  CKBSK,  a  small  river 
of  Penns}ivania  and  Delaware,  formed  of  two 
forks,  the  east  and  the  west,  which  effect  a 
junction  in  Chester  County  of  the  first-named 
State  and,  taking  a  southeasterly  course,  emp- 
ty into  Christiana  Cre^  two  miles  below 
Wilmington. 

BRANPORD,  Conn,  borough  in  a  town- 
ship of  the  same  name  of  New  Haven  0>unty, 
situated  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  on  ^e 
New  York,  N.  H.  &  H.  Railroad,  about  seven 
miles  southeast  of  New  Haven.  The  harbor 
admits  small  vessels.  The  oyster-beds  of 
Branford  form  an  important  industrial  feature. 
Among  other  occupations  are  the  quariying  of 
granite,  fruit  raising  and  the  manufacture  of 
locks  and  iron-fittings.  The  Blackstone  Me- 
morial Library,  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the 
smaller  American  public  library  buildings,  is 
located  here.  The  place  is  picturesqurfy  situ- 
ated and  is  a  popular  summer  resort  The  town 
of  Branford,  ori^nally  called  Totoket,  and 


deriving  its  present  name  from  Brentford, 

England,  was  settled  in  1644  by  colonists  from 
Wethersfield,  Conn^  augmented  some  years 
later  by  families  from  Southampton,  L.  I., 
tmder  the  leadership  of  the.  Rev.  Abraham 
Pierson;  in  1667  a  large  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants removed  to  New  Jersey,  settling  at 
Newark.  The  borough  was  incorporated  in 
1893.  Pop.  township,  6,047;  borough,  3,00a 
Consult  Rockey,  J.  L.,  'History  of  New  Haven 
County'  (New  York  1892). 

BRANGWAINB.  the  name  of  the  nurse 
of  Yseult  in  the  legend  of  TristaiL  The  name 
appears  as  Brangane  in  Winer's  opera  ^Tris- 
tan  und  Isolde.' 

BRAN6WYN,  Frank,  En^ish  painter  and 
illustrator:  b.  Bruges,  Belrium.  13  May  1867. 
In  1877  he  returned  to  Xondon,  where  he 
studied  art  under  William  Morris  and  subse- 
quently traveled  extensively  in  Asia  Minor  and 
the  Near  East  He  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
modem  reaction  toward  color,  painting  with  a 
truly  Eastem  gorgeousness  and  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  individual  products  of  Britidb 
contemporary  art.  His  etchings,  like  his  paint- 
ings^ bold  ^and  sharp  in  their  contrast^  are 
conceived  in  surfaces  and  not  in  lines.  His 
paintings  include  'The  Baptism  of  CThrist* 
(Stutt^rt) ;  'Sailor's  Funeral*  ((jiasgow) ; 
'Venetian  Funeral'  (Leeds) ;  'Buccaneers' ; 
'&>nvict  Shii>';  'Moorish  (^therds* ;  'Gold. 
Frankincense  and  Myrrh';  'The  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes';  'Moorish  Market  Place 
by  the  Shore'  (oow  in  the  Luxembourg); 
'  Mara  and  Venus ( Dublin) .  His  mural 
paintings  include  'Modem  Commerce*  (Royal 
Exchange) ;  and  'King  John  Signing  the 
Majgna  Charta'  (courthouse  at  Qeveland, 
Ohio).    His  etchings  best  known  are  'Old 


etchings  was  held  in  the  Pui>lic  library  of 
New  York  in  1914^  He  received  ^  Bo\d  medal 
at  Chicago  for  'The  Convict  Smp>*  He  was 
commissioned  to  decorate  the  East  Pavilion  at 
the  Panama  Exposition  of  1915  at\  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  also  served  as  presid^t  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists  ,and  is  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  S)pe  Shaw- 
Sparrow,  'Frank  Brangwyn  and  His  Work* 
(London  1910). 

BRANICKI,  br^-nits'ke.  Jan  ^lemens, 
Polish  statesman:  b.  1688;  d.  9  Oct  W7l.  In 
his  youth  he  served  in  the  French  arfny.  In 
1715  he  returned  to  Poland.  He  roset  to  the 
highest  dignities,  was  an  op^nent  of  lAugus- 
tus  n  and  the  zealous  champion  of  the  ns>hility. 
After  the  death  of  Augustus  III  he  ofwciated 
as  great  constable  and  first  senator  M  the 
kingdom,  and  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  but  defended  the  privileges  o*  the 
nohili^.  He  was  offered  the  crown  by  a  , 
majority  of  the  nobles  who  constituted 
nation.  But  the  party  of  the  Czartory 
backed  by  Russia,  was  triumphant.  Poniato 
was  elected  and  Branicld  was  outlawed 
escaped  to  Hungary.  As  his  wife  was  a  si 
of  uie  new  king,  he  soon  returned  and  rec 
ered  his  dignities.  He  was  called  bythenat 
the  last  patriot,  and  at  his  funeral  was  p.- 
formed  for  the  last  time  the  mediaeval  ceremonL 
of  the  ancient  cfaivalry,  that  op-breaking  th^ 
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coat  o£  arms  and  cntoraUnff  it  widi  the  body  of 
the  last  member  of  a  noble  line. 

BRANK,  an  instrument  formerly  in  use  for 
the  iHinishmeat  of  scolds.  It  connsted  of  an 
iron  frame  which  went  over  the  head  of  the 
offender  like  a  common  horse-bridle,  ami  had 
in  front  an  iron  plate,  which  was  inserted  in 
the  mouth,  where  it  was  fixed  above  the  tongue 
and  kept  It  perfectly  quiet.  Such  instruments 
are  still  preserved  in  the  Ashmodean  Museum, 
Oxford,  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities 
at  Edinburghj  and  in  other  museums,  municipal 
buildings  and  churches  in  England  and  Scot- 
hmd. 

BRANN,  Henry  Athaaasiiis,  American 
clergyman:  b.  Parkstown,  county  Meath^  Ire- 
landT  15  Aug.  1837.  He  came  with  his  family 
to  the  United  States  in  1849,  was  educated  at 
Saint  Francis  Xavier's  College,  New  York, 
Saint  Sulpice,  Paris,  and  the  American  College, 
Rome.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  Rome  ay 
Cardinal  Patrizzi  in  1862.  For  two  years  be 
was  professor  of  dieolosy  and  philoscn^  in 
Seton  Hall  College,  Souu  Orang^  N.  J.;  was 
next  successively  a  missionary  in  New  Jersqr; 
director  and  professor  at  the  seminary  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  pastor  at  Fort  Washington, 
N.  Y.,  1870-89,  and  rector  of  Saint  Agnes' 
Cfanrxzh,  New  York  after  1890.  He  built  a  num- 
ber of  churches  in  New  York  city*  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  heaoK  Club  and  author  of 
^Curious  Questions^ ;  <The  Age  of  Unreason' ; 
^Life  of  Archbishop  Huriies':  'Histoiy  of  the 
American  College,  Rome' ;  'The  Henry  George 
Land  Theories*;  'The  Popes,  Champions  of 
Popular  Liberty' ;  'Martin  Luther' ;  'The  Spir- 
ituality and  Immortality  of  the  Human  Sou!.* 
He  contributed  to  die  Catholic  World,  the 
Catholic  Quarterly  Review,  the  Messenger,  the 
North  American  Review,  the  'Catholic  &iGyclo- 
pedia,^  etc. 

BRANNAN,  John  Milton.  American  sol- 
dier: b.  Washington,  D.  C,  1819;  d.  New  York, 
17  Dec.  1892.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United 
States  Militaiy  Academy  in  1841,  and  entered 
the  1st  Artillery.  During  the  Mexican  War  he 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo,  Con- 
treras  and  Churubusco  and  in  the  siege  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded.  He  was 
brevetted  captain  for  gallantry  and  meritorious 
conduct  at  Contreras  _  and  Churubusco.  He 
served  against  the  hostile  Seminoles  in  Florida, 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  com- 
manded the  forces  engaged  in  the  reduction  of 
the  Confederate  worl»  on  Saint  John's  River, 
compelling  the  evacuation  of  Jacksonville.  He 
commanded  a  division  in  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland 1863-64,  taking  part  in  the  advance  on 
Tullahoma,  served  through  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign and  all  its  operations,  and  was  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Hoover's  Gap,  Chickamauga,  Missionary 
Ridge,  Kenesaw  Mountain  and  the  siege  of  At- 
lanta. On  13  March  1865  he  was  brevetted 
major-general  of  volunteers  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  services  during  the  war.  He  was 
stationed  at  various  posts  from  1866  until  his 
retirement,  19  April  1882,  as  colonel  of  the  4th 
Artillery. 

BRANNER,  John  Casper,  American  geol- 
ogist: b.  New  Market,  Tenn..  4  July  1850.  He 
graduated  at  Cornell  University  in  1882,  and 
in  1885  tocdE  his  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  the  Univer- 
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aty  of  Indiana.  He  was  assistant  geologist  of 
the  Imperial  Geological  Survey  of  Brazil  1875- 
78;  special  botanist  for  Thomas  A.  Edison  in 
South  America  1880-81 ;  special  a^ent  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
investigating  cotton  and  the  insects  aflPecting 
it  in  Brazil  1882-83;  topographical  geologist  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Geological  Survey,  anthracite 
district  1883-85;  professor  of  geology  at  ihe 
University  of  Indiana  188S-91 ;  State  geologist 
of  Arkansas  1887-92.    In  1892  he  was  elected 

Crofessor  of  geolo^  at  Leiand  Stanford  Jr. 
fniversity  ana  was  its  vice-president  from  1899 
to  1913,  when  he  was  made  its  president.  He 
retired  31  Dec.  1915  and  was  made  president 
emeritus.  In  1915  he  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science 
to  report  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  landslides  on  the  Panama  Canal.  He 
has  written  a  large  number  of  papers  and  re- 
ports on  geolop'  and  physical  geography,  and 
15  associate  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Geology. 

BRANNON,  Henrjr,  American  jurist:  b. 
Wmchester,  Va.,  26  Nov.  1837;  d.  24  Nov.  1914. 
He  studied  law  and  practised  his  profession  in 
West  Virginia  1859-81,  becoming  circuit  judge 
in  1880,  and  judge  of  the  State  Supreme  Court 
in  1888.  He  published  'Treatise  On  Rights  and 
Privileges  Under  the  14th  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.' 

BRANT,  Joseph  (Thayendanecea),  Mo- 
hawk chief:  b.  Ohio,  about  1742;  d.  24  Nov. 
1807.  He  was  sent  by  Sir  William  Johnson  to 
a  school  at  Lebanon,  Cona,  from  which  grew 
Dartmouth  College.  Joinmg  the  Episcopal 
Qburch,  he  taught  religion  to  the -Mohawk  In- 
dians, translating  into  their  language  parts  of 
the  New  Testament  and  the  Prayer  Boolt.  His 
services  against  Pontiac  and  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War  were  highly  valued.  After  the 
death  of  Sir  William  Johnson  (who  had  mar- 
ried his  sister  Mollv),  Brant  became  in  1774, 
secretary  to  Guy  Johnson,  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs,  and  when  die  American  Revolu- 
ti(M)  began  he  incited  the  IntUans  against  tiie 
colonies.  His  presence  at  the  massacre  of 
Wyoming  is  authoritatively  disproved,  but  he 
look  part  to  that  of  Cherry  Valley  and  in  other 
savage  engagements.  He  was  received  with 
great  distinction  on  his  tour  to  England  in  1786 
and  was  attached  to  the  military  service  of  Sir 
Guy  Carleton  in  Canada.  He  opposed  the  con- 
federation of  the  Indians  which  led  to  the  ex- 
pedition of  General  Wayne,  and  did  all  he  could 
to  prevent  peace  between  the  Indians  and  the 
United  States.  He  was  zealously  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  his  own  people,  a  brave  warrior, 
loyal  to  his  friends  and  merciful  to  his  cap- 
tives. In  England  he  collected  funds  with  which 
he  built  the  first  Episcopal  church  in  Upper 
Canada.  Brantford,  Ontario,  is  named  in  his 
honor.  One  of  hft  sons,  John  Brant  (1794- 
1832),  in  the  War  of  1812,  was  the  leader  of 
a  body  of  Canadians  and  Indians  against  the 
United  States.  The  life  of  Brant  was  written 
by  W.  L.  Stone  (new  ed.,  Albany  1865).  Con-  • 
suit  also  Eggleston  and  Seelye,  'Brant  and 
Red  Jacket'  in  'Famous  American  Indians' 
(New  York  1879). 

BRANT,  brant,  or  BRANDT,  Sebastian, 

(krman  poet  and  satirist:  b.  Strassburg  1457; 
d.  there.  10  May  1521.  He  studied  law  at  Basel, 
took  the  doctor's  degree  and  delivered  lectures 
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"on  jarisprudence  for  mattjr  years.  In  1501  he 
was  state  councillor  at  Strassbur^  and  state 
recorder  in  1503.  Some  of  his  writings  brought 
him  to  the  notice  of  Emperor  Maximilian,  who 
entrusted  him  with  several  important  commis- 
sions in  the  interests  of  the  state.  He  trans- 
lated Virgil,  Terence  and  other  Latin  writers, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  law  treatises  as  well 
as  poetry,  in  both  German  and  Latin.  In  'The 
Ship  of  Fools*  (*Das  Narrenschiff*),  first  pub- 
lished in  Basel  1494,  he  satirizes  the  vices  and 
■follies  of  his  a^e.  It  became  immediately  pop- 
ular; four  editions  appeared  in  one  year  and 
it  was  translated  into  Low  German,  Latin, 
French  and  EnRlish.  In  Germany  it  was  so 
esteemed  that  the  celebrated  preacher,  Guler 
of  Kaisersbur^,  delivered  public  lectures  on  it 
fnatn  the  puliiit  at  Strassburg.  Later  editions 
have  been  printed,  of  which  the  best  are  by 
Zam*e  (1854)  and  by  Goedecke  (1872).  Its 
influence  was  never  considerable  on  the  litera- 
ture of  Germany  and  of  other  Germanic  coun- 
tries. IDhe  English  translations  are  by  Alexan- 
der Bacdlay  (1509)  and  by  Henry  Watson,  the 
latter  -mprinted  in  1874. 

1BRANT,  a  small  wild  goose  of  the  genus 
."Branta.  The  most  familiar  species,  the  'com- 
mon brant'  (Branta  bemicta)  is  found  widely 
(distributed  throudiout  the  United  States.  Its 
plumage,  chin  and  cheeks  are  glossy  black,  fad- 
ing into  gray  at  the  sides,  with  its  under  parts 
en€«xly  white  and  white  streaks  on  the  sides 
0^  4«  fleck.  In  its  markings  it  is  distinguished 
ikon  the  "black  brant*  (Branta  nigricans)  of 
ttte  Pacific  coast,  which  is  entirely  black  under- 
1  leafh.  Brants  generally  travel  in  flodcs,  and 
ti  Wir  comparative  sluggishness  enables  the  gun- 
nt»  to  procure  a  larger  number  in  the  snort 
tinir  they  are  present  than  of  any  other  sort 
of  SO  osc.  They  feed  on  vegetable  matter  their 
chief  food  consisting  of  tne  *eel-grass,»  for 
wUch  they  dive  at  low  tide.  The  brant  is  chiefly 
a  marine  oird,  rarely  seen  in  the  interior  of  the 
Unitedl  States,  and  breeds  tn  the  far  North, 
well  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  Its  nest  is  made 
on  the  ground  from  grass,  mosses,  etc,  and  its 
four  eggs  are  dirty  white  in  color.  The  name 
is  sometimes  c^ven  to  other  species  of  goosey 
as,  for  instance,  Uie  *snow  goose*  wmch  is 
sometimes  termed  "white  brant>  because  of  its 
similarity  in  size.   See  Gexse. 

BRANT-BIRD,     or  BEACH-ROBIN, 

common  names  among  American  gimners  for 
the  shore-bird   {StrePsUas  interpres),^  called 
■^timutone*  by  British  sportsmen  and  m  most 
hcxdcs,  because  of  its  habit  of  moving  aside 
pebbles  in  order  to  get  at  the  beach-fleas  and 
.  other  small  creatures  hiding  beneath  them,  upon 
which  it  feeds.   It  also  feeds  upon  the  eggs  of 
the  «horsef€>ot,*  or  king  crab,  which  it  scratches 
out  of  the  sand;  hence  it  is  known  to  some  as 
-  *horsefoot  soipe.*   It  stands  between  the  plov- 
•  en  and  sandpipers,  having  a  comparatively 

■  short  bill  and  legs  and  less  active  manners  than 
most  of  the  latter.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  beach-birds,  having  a  highly 
variegated  plumage  much  alike  in  both  sexes. 

■  The  bill  is  black,  feet  orange ;  head  and  sides 
.  of  neck  black  and  wliite  with  a  black  band 

across  the  breast;  throat,  lower  parts  and  tail- 
.  coverts,  white ;  remainder  of  the  plumi^e  diest- 

nut  and  brown,  mottled  with  black  and  set  off 
\hy  a  wlute  band  on  Uie  wing.  This  is  one  of 


the  most  cosmopolitan  of  birds,  wandering  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  yet  nowhere,  perhaps, 

numerous. 

BRANTPORD,  Canada^  city,  port  of  entry 
and  counW-seat  of  Brant  County,  Ontario,  on 
the  (Jrand  River  at  the  junction  of  several 
branches  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  80  miles 
southwest  of  Toronto  and  60  miles  east  of 
London.  It  is  named  from  the  Mohawk  chief, 
Joseph  Brant  (q.v.),  to  whose  memory  a  colos- 
sal statue  has  oeen  erected.  The  Grand  lUver 
is  navigable  to  within  about  two  miles  of  the 
city  and  is  connected  therewith  by  a  canal, 
affording  water  communication  with  Lake  Erie. 
A  United  States  consular  agent  is  stationed 
here.  The  city  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  has 
handsome  churches,  schools  and  private  build- 
ings, a  stone  courthouse,  hospital,  house  of 
refuge,  etc.  ,  It  was  at  Tutela  Heights,  near  the 
aty,  that  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  inventor 
of  the  telephone,  made,  in  1876,  his  first  suc- 
cessful experiments,  and  a  monument  has  been 
erected  in  celebration  of  the  event.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind  and  of  Wicktiffe  Hall.  Brant- 
ford  is  the  trade  centre  of  a  large  and  fertile 
agricultural  region.  The  buildings  and  shops 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  occupy  more  than 
12  acres.  The  manufactures  comprise  metal 
and  stone  ware,  engines,  machinery,  sash  and 
blinds,  agricultural  imfdements,  felt  and  niU>er, 
etc  Fop.  23,132. 

BRANT6hB,  bran-tflm,  Pierre  de  Bonr- 
ddUe  (Lord  of  the  Abbey  at  Brantome)  :  b. 

Pirigord,  Gascony,  about  1540;  d.  1614.  Being 
the  vounger  son  of  a  nobleman,  he  was  des- 
tined for  ecclesiastical  preferment  but  left  the 
CHiurch  to  become  a  pa^^e  at  the  court  of  Mar- 
garet of  Navarre.   In  his  epitaph,  composed  by 
himself,  he  relates  in  a  vaunting  manner  how 
he  first  bore  arms  under  the  great  Francis  of 
Guise  and  afterward  served  the  king,  his  mas- 
ter.  He  studied  in  Paris  and  was  gentleman 
of  the  chamber  to  Charles  IX.  He  visited  Scot- 
land as  escort  of  Mary  Stuart.   He  also  spent 
some  time  at  the  courts  of  Henry  III  and 
HcniT  IV.   After  the  death  of  (diaries  IX,  he 
withdrew  to  his  estates,  where  he  wrote  his 
memoirs,  which  have  a  great  deal  of  vanity  and 
self-complacency,  mingled  with  much  that  is 
interestit^.     Bran^me   was   personally  ac- 
quainted widi  the  great  characters  of  the  time 
and  an  ^re-witness  of  all  the  important  events 
which  then  took  place,  and  in  some  was  an 
actor.   He  was  a  courtier,  regardless  of  right 
or  wrong,  who  does  not  blame  the  great  but 
observes  and  relates  their  faults  and  crimes  as 
ingenuously  as  if  he  were  uncertain  whether 
they  deserve  praise  or  blame;  as  ih^fferent 
about  honor  and  chastity  in  women  as  about 
integrity  in  men.    He  places  us  in  the  middle 
of  that  century  when  exinring  chivalry  was 
contending  with  the  formii^  and  as  yet  unset- 
tled manners  of  later  times.    Brantome,  in 
the  midst  of  his  wandering  life,  had  acquired 
more  learning  than  most  of  his  fellow  soldiers. 
He  has  left  'Vies  dcs  grands  capitaines  f ran- 
gais';  'Vies  des  grands  capitaines  Strangers*; 
'Vies  des  dames  iflustres  *  and  *Vies  des  dames 
galantes^  (tc^ether  called  'Recueil  des  dames* ), 
besides  odier  works.   All  his  nuntiscripts  were 
collected  by  the  Ecoles  des  Chartes  in  1904. 
Consult  Lalanne,  *Brant6in<,  sa  vie  et  ses 
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Writs'  (Paris  1897):  Wormel^,  K.  <IUas- 
trions  Dames  of  the  Court  of  toe  Valois  Kings' 
(New  York  1912). 

BRANTS,  Victor  Ltepold  Jacqoes  Lonis. 

Belgian  edncaA>r  ud  writer  on  ecownnics  and 
Maology:  b.  Antwerp  23  Nov.  1856.  Since 
1878  he  has  been  connected  with  the  faeohy 
of  Lonvain  University,  being  at  present  profes- 
sor of  political  economy  and  statistics  and  BeK 
nan  histoiy.  He  is  president  of  the  School  of 
Commercial,  Consular  and  Colonial  Sciences 
of  Louvatn,  member  of  the  superior  council  of 
labor  and  permanent  secretary  of  the  Belgian 
Society  of  Social  Economy.  He  is  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Institut  de  France  and 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium, 
His  published  works  include  *La  morale  du 
dKint^ressement  rationeP  (1877);  *Sur  ITiis- 
toire  des  classes  rurales  en  Belgique  jusqu'i 
la  fin  du  XVIII"  siecle'  (1881)  :  *Au  pays  des 
Ruthenes'  (18S9);  <Lc  travail  au  dimanche  en 
Antrichc*  (1896)  ;  'Les  grandes  lignes  de  V6ca- 
nomie  poUtiQue>  (3d  ed.,  1901 ;  5tH  ed,  2  vols.« 
Louvaio  1908) ;  'La  petite  Industrie  contempo- 
raine'  (3d  ed^  Pans  1912);  <Le  travail  dc 
nuit  des  enfants  ea  Belgique^  (1906) ;  ^La 
faculty  de  droit  de  I'Univcrsit^  dc  Louvain  i 
travers  cinq  siecles,  1426-1906'  (LouvMn  and 
Paris  1906)  ;  'La  lutte  contre  I'usure  dans  les 
lois  modemes'  (ib.  1907),  and  various  gpv- 
emmoital  reports  on  economic  and  sociological 
matters.  He  is  a  contributor  to  Reforme  sO' 
tiate  ^Paris),  Revue  ghtirale  (Brussels),  R«- 
vista  tntemagionale  idt  science  sociaU  (Rome), 
BRA8HEAK,  brish'^r,  Joha  Alfred, 
American  astronomer  and  manufacturer  of 
scientific  instruments :  b.  Brownsville,  Fa.  in 
1840.  He  received  his  educati<Mi  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  city.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  machinist  and  was  a  mechanical  engi- 
neer from  1860  to  1870.  In  the  latter  year  he 
began  the  construction  of  utronomic^  and 
l^sical  instnmients,  and  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  and  manufacture  of 
same  since  1880.  He  received  the  degree  of 
D.Sc  from  the  Western  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  from  Princeton  in  1911;  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  University  of  Wooster  189^ 
and  ttom  Washington  and  JeSorson;  and 
D.Eng.  from  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 
in  1912.  He  was  acting  director  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Observatory  18^1900^  and  is  acting 
chancellor  of  the  Western  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  As- 
tronomical Society  of  Great  Britain,  of  the 
British  Astronomical  Association,  of  the  So- 
ci€ti  astronomique  de  France,  the  Societe  Beige 
d'Astronomie  and  the  Astronomical  Society  of 
America;  also  honorary  mcmber'of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mecfaamcal  Enmneers  and  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Canada. 

BRASHEAR  CITY.   See  Morgan  Cmr. 

BRASHER,  Abraham,  American  army 
officer:  b.  New  York,  22  Dec  1734;  died  in 
exile  during  the  Revolution^  in  17S2.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  active  associates  of  die  'liberty 
boys*  of  his  native  city.  He  wrote  many  of  the 
popular  ballads  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  and 
was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  newspapers 
of  his  day.  Among  his  poetical  productions 
were  'Another  New  Year's  Address.*  and  the 
*  (general's  Trips  to  Morristown,*  both  of  which 
were  favorites  in  the  American  camp. 
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BRASIDA8.  Spartan,  general  who  dictum 
guished  himself  in  the  first  half  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War  by  his  courage  and  his  military 
skill:  d  422  a.  c  He  first  distinguished  him- 
self by  rolling  the  attack  of  the  Athenians  on 
the  fortress  of  Methone  (431  b.c.).  In  429  he 
was  sent  to  assist  Cnemus  and  participated  in 
the  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Firxus;  in  4Z7 
accompanied  the  admiral  Alddas  to  Corcyra ;  in 
425  was  severely  wounded  in  the  assaidt  on 
Pylos;  and  subsequently  was  elected  by  his 
fellow-countrymen  to  be  the  leader  of  an  ex- 
pedition intended  to  carry  the  war  into  Thrace. 
In  424  he  relieved  Megara,  and  passing  through 
Thessaly  effected  a  junction  with  Perdiccas  of 
Macedon.  Within  a  short  time  he  had  gained 
possession  of  Arrhibseus,  Acanthus,  Stagira, 
Amphipolis,  Torone  and  Scione.  In  423  a 
truce  was  agreed  upon,  and  in  the  same  year 
Mende  revolted  and  Brasidas  immediately 
seized  the  town.  The  Athenians  had.  however, 
sent  a  new  armament  into  the  field  consisting 
of  two  armies,  and  Brasidas^  receiving  no  re- 
inforcements from  Sparta,  was  later  forced  to 
surrender  the  town  to  one  of  diese  armies. 
Qeon.  the  leader  of  the  second  army,  allowed 
himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  battle  at  Amphipolis, 
and  was  totally  defeated,  he  himself  being  in 
the  niunber  of  the  slain.  But  the  Spartan  vic- 
tory was  purdiased  with  die  loss  of  dieir  gen- 
eral, who  recrived  a  fatal  wound  during  the 
engagement.  Brasidas  was  buried  at  Amphip- 
olis, within  the  walls,  and  long  after  his  death 
his  memory  was  honored  as  that  of  a  hero,  by 
the  celebration  of  yearly  sacrifices  and  games. 
The  Greek  writers  speak  highly  of  Brasidas. 
Thucydides  notices  his  eloquence,  unusual  in  a 
Spartan,  his  justice,  liberality  and  wisdom, 
while  Plato  compares  hnn  to  Achilles;  bnt  dr- 
cumstances  ^ow  that  he  was  endowed  widi  aa 
much  Spartui  duplidty  as  Spartan  courage. 

BRASS,  Sally,  in  Didcens'  <01d  Curiosity 
Shop,*  an  enl  and  cruel  woman  who  was  her 
brother's  law  partner  and  assisted  him  tn  carry- 
ing out  his  schemes. 

BRASS.  Sampson,  in  Didcens'  *01d  Curi- 
osity Shop,'  an  attorney  of  evil  reputation, 
whom  Quilp  uses  as  a  tool. 

BRASS.  The  quality  of  brass  depends  upon 
the  proportions  of  its  two  constituents,  co^r 
and  zinc.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  zinc  the 
lighter  the  color  and  the  more  brittle  and 
^ringy  the  alloy,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  copper,  the  redder  the 
color  and  toe  tougher  but  softer  the  alloy. 
Tedmically,  the  term  brass  is  extended  to  in- 
dude  compounds  of  copper  and  tin,  as  in  .brass 
ordnance,  the  brasses  or  bearings  of  machinery, 
etc;  but  such  alloys  of  copper  and  tin,  thou^ 
styled  hard  brass,  are  more  strictly  varieties  of 
bronze.  Brass  foil,  frequently  not  more  dian 
1-50,000  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  loiown  as 
Dutch  leaf,  is  made  by  beating  out  sheets  of 
very  thin  brass  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  copper.  Copper  and  zinc  alloys  resembling 
brass  are  well  known  in  the  trade  as  Riding 
metal,  Mannheim  gold,  pinchbecl^  bath  metal) 
Bristol  brass,  Muntz  sheathing  metal,  spelter 
solder  and  mosaic  gold. 

In  the  manufacture  of  brass,  either  of  two 
processes  may  be  followed  The  direct  method 
is  to  fuse  the  zinc  in  a  cmdble  and  gradually 
add  die  copper  in  pieces.   But  this  prpcpM  is 
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aftended  with  tKsadvahtage,  owing  to  the  vola- 
tile and  oxidizable  nature  of  zinc.  Tlie  indirect 
method  of  forming  brass  is  generally  foUo-wed; 
it  consists  in  heating'  in  crucibles  or  pots  a 
mixture'of  calamine  (carbonate  of  zinc),  char- 
coaj  and  thin  pieces  of  scrap  or  grain  copper. 
For  ordin^  purposes  brass  is  first  cast  into 
plates  of  atxiut  100  pounds  weight  Xo  ^ 
inch  thick)  which  can  be  readify  brolnn  up, 
remelted  and  cast  in  a  mold  of  any  desirable 
shape  or  size. 

The  following  are  the  usual  proportions  in 
^e  several  varieties  of  brass:  Red  brass  —  4 
parts  copper  to  1  part  zinc;  yellow  brass  —  2 
parts  copper  to  1  part  zinc;  Muntz  metal  —  3 
parts  copper  to  2  parts  zinc;  Speller  solder  —  1 
part  copper  to  1  part  zinc.  For  brass  wire  the 
mixture  generally  used  is  five  parts  copper  to 
three  parts  zinc,  but  the  proportions  vary 
greatly  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
.wire  is  to  be  used.  For  some  purposes,  such  as 
the  manufacture  of  pins,  where  rigidity  is  of 
more  importance  than  toughness,  and  cheapness 
is  essential,  it  is  possible  to  use  Muntz  metal, 
while  for  drawing  into  very  fine  gauges  and 
weaving  into  the  gauze  that  is  used  largely  in 
paper-making  maduneiy,  much  richer  grades 
are  employed. 

The  alloyinf^  of  copper  and  spelter  is  per- 
formed in  crucibles  generally  made  16  inches 
in  depth  and  10  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top, 
tapenng  tp  about  9  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
bottom,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  being  about 
one  inch.  These  crucibles  are  heated  in  ^wind 
furnaces.®  This  furnace  is  fired  with  solid  fuel 
and  has  a  natural  draft,  the  height  of  the  chinv 
ney  stacks  varying  from  40  fpet,  where  each 
furnace  has  its  separate  stack,  to  150  feet  where 
a  number  of  furnaces  are  connected  to  one 
stack.  Gas  furnaces  are  also  used  in  combina- 
tion with  generators,  in  which  case  Tvodncer 
gas,  or  sometimes  water  gas,  is  hurnea  in  place 
of  the  solid  fuel ;  in  these  it  is  usual  to  heat  10 
or  12  crucibles  in  one  furnace  or  chamber.  Re- 
verberatory  -and  tilting  furnaces  are  employed 
for  large  castings  in  sand  molds,  but  for  cast- 
ing ingots  in  metal  molds  it  is  usual  to  employ 
a  crucible  furnace  of  the  "wind  furnace'*  type, 
the  fuel'  commonly  used  being  coke.  Tilling 
furnaces  are  largely  used  in  America.  The 
bldest  method  of  making  brass,  still  largely 
Used,  is  as  follows :  The  metal  is  cast  into  long 
harrow  rngots  of  about  1  cwt.  each  and  from 
3  to  4  inches  wide.  The  molds  are  gmerally 
made  of  cast-iron,  cast  in  halves,  which  are 
clamped  together  with  wrought-iron  rings.  The 
molds  are  placed  below  the  surface  of  the  floor 
of  the  casting  shop  and  are  supported  against 
the  side  of  the  pit  at  an  angle  of  about  60 
degrees.  Boards  arc  placed  across  for  the  caster 
to  stand  upon  while  pouring  the  metal  from 
the  crucible  into  the  mold.  The  metal,  after 
careful  skimming,  is  poured  into  the  mold  at  the 
top  and  when  it  nas  set  the  rings  are  slipped  off 
the  mold  and  the  upper  half  removed,  leaving 
tfie  casting  or  ingot  exposed.  Before  the  metal 
is  poured  into  the  mold  the  inside  of  the  mold 
Js  well  brushed  and  dressed  with  resin  and 
cotton-seed  oil  to  nrevcnt  adhesion,  or  carbon 
!n  a  fine  state  and  whale  oil  arc  used,  which 
give  the  mold  an  even  surface.  The  ingots  are 
next  rolled  when  cold  between  ordinaiy  .flat 
rolls  unAf  the  dctitrd  thickness  is  obtained. 


■  The  best  process  of  slitting  commonly  em- 
ployed in  America  for  grades  of  brass  which 
can  only  be  rolled  cold,  consists  of  casting  the 
brass  in  the  fonn  of  long  bars,  eith^  square  or 
round,  from  1^  to  1^  inches  Aide  Each  of 
these  bars  is  rolled  down  separuely  in  the  cold 
state  into  a  rod  about  H  inch  in  diameter,  or 
sometimes  less,  whidt  is  afterward  diami  Into 
wire.  Pieces  veig^g  from  60  pounds  to  70 
pounds  can  thus  be  obbined.  The  advantage  of 
this  process  over  the  old  one  is  that  longer 
lengths  are  obtained  and  labor  in  the  drawing  is 
to  some  extent  saved.  A  process  brought  ont 
some  years  a^  in  the  north  of  England  con- 
sisted in  casting  in  a  centrifugal  mold  about 
18  inches  in  diameter  and  mounted  on  a  vertical 
axis  revolving  at  a  high  speed,  so  as  toproduce 
a  casting  in  the  fonn  of  a  hoop.  Ttiis  was 
rolled  down  in  open-ended  rolls  brought  to- 
gether widi  hydraulic  pressure  and  wotiang  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  used  for  rolling  out 
the  tires  for  locomotives  and  other  railway 
stock.  A  lar^  thin  hoop  about  three  inches 
wide  resulted,  which  was  then  cut  in  circular 
shears  helically,  forming  a  long  strip,  and  this 
was  drawn  in  the  usual  way.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  tins  mclfaod  hty  in  the  fact  that  a  heavy 
piece  was  obtained,  at  die  same  time  having  a 
small  section  ready  for  drawing.  In  Prance  t 
method  often  employed  of  m^ng  the  *slittings* 
is  to  roll  the  metal  down  into  large  sheets, 
which  are  cut  into  strips  spirally.  Another 
method  tried  in  America  consists  in  casting  a 
solid  billet,  which  is  pierced  with  a  suitably 
constructed  mandril  to  form  a  cylinder,  which 
is  afterward  cut  up  helically  and  drawn  in  the 
usual  way. 

In  recent  years  continuous  drawing  maclunes 
have  come  very  much  into  use.  With  Uiesc 
machines,  instead  of  winding  the  wire  on  to  a 
block  after  drawing  through  one  die  at  a  time, 
the  wire  is  drawn  through  one  die,  then  wound 
two  or  three  times  round  a  block  and  taken 
through  another  die,  and  so  on,  the  friction  on 
each  drum  being  snfHcient  to  carry  the  wire 
forward  and  the  circumferential  speed  of  the 
drums  bdng  varied  to  suit  the  elongation  of 
the  wire.  Owina;  however,  to  brass  being  very 
quickly  hardened  by  drawing,  it  is  not  possible 
to  carry  on  this  process  ad  infinitum  unless  the 
wire  be  annealed  periodically.  When  once  it 
has  been  annealed  it  is  possible  to  effect  a  very 
large  reduction  at  one  draught,  the  actual 
amount  varying  with  the  composition  of  the 
brass,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  copper  the 
greater  the  reduction  at  one  draught.  See 

Copper  and  Brass  Industry. 

The  following  table  shows  the  yre^t  in 
pounds  of  sheet  brass  of  various  thtdcnesses : 

Weight  of  Wdght  ct 

Thicknen  in      Bheets  per      ThklnwM  b  duets 
incIiM 
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BRASS  AN1E>  VAOVZB  WORK.  See 

Bronze  and  Brass  Work. 

"BRASS ARTS,  or  BRASSARDS,  jointed 
plates  of  stcci,  protecting  the  upper  arm  from 
the  shoulder,  which  were  covered  by  pauldrons, 
to.  the  elbows,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
gauntlets.  These  pieces  of  armor  were  not 
used  in  the  chivalnc  ages,  or  in  full  suits  of 
knightly  armor,  but  in  the  half  armor  worn  dur- 
ing the  wars  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Wallcn- 
stein  and  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  times  of 
Cromwell,  when  plate  armor  ,was  going  out  of 
use. 

BRASSES,  called  also  monumental  brasses 
and  sepulchral  brasses.  From  the  13th  to  the 
18th  century  a  certain  method  of  decorating 


8b  John  Bnnntfuua's  (liTO)  Brow  at  Bloomilald'i,  Norfolk, 
Bngland. 


graves  of  £uroj>ean  dignitaries  consisted  of  in- 
facing  the  horizontal  upper  stone  slab  with  a 
thick  plate  of  metal  called  iati^n.  a  sf>ecic9  of 
hard  brass.   The  metal  had  incised  inscriptiMi» 


(epitaphs),  usually  on  the  border.  The  main- 
occoration  of  the  metal,  however,  consisted  of 
an  engraved  dspietton  of  the  person  tntemedi, 
giving  a  minute  graphic  depiction  of  the  cos- 
tume, armor,  etc.,  the  deceased  wore  on  state 
occasions.  Connoisseurs  and  antiquarians  are 
greatly  imSehted  to  Aese  metal  engrarings  for 
the  accurate  knowledge  they  convcty  as  to^the 
costume  during  the  different  histoncal  periods 
of  leading  members  of  society. 

Experts  classify  brasses  under  the  follow- 
ing denominations :  Monastic  brasses,  oalimp- 
sest  brasses,  bedstead  brasses,  heart  brasses, 
canopies,  etc.  As  their  terms  imply,  the  en- 
graved deletions  consist  of  the  following 
classes:  Monks,  friars,  abbolts,  priors,  vow- 
esses  are  on  the  monastic  monuments.  Some 
brasses  have  been  inverted,  after  years  of 
usage,  and  the  effigy  of  a  later  interred  person 
has  been  engravea  on  the  opposite  surface. 
These  are  pafimpsests.  "Bedstead*  brasses  are 
those  dedicated  to  women  who  died  io  child- 
birth, and  depict  a  bedstead,  also  the  infant. 
Some  brasses  are  shaped  in  the  form  of  a 
conventional  heart;  they  commemorate  the  in- 
terment of  the  deceased's  heart  alone.  Certain 
bfasses  frame  the  effigy  id  a  ^tabernacle*  ■  or 
canopy  supported  by  tall,  slender  shafts. 

Monumental  brasses,  so  common  in  the  dif- 
ferent periods,  have  since  suffered  at  the  nands 
of  fanatics  and  ignorant  mobs,  so  much  so  as 
to  be  ^ready  extinct  almdst  in  France  and  fare 
in  Germany.  English  churches,  with  records 
of  150,000,  recently  had  but  4,000  surviving  and 
these  rapidly  disappeariag. 

BibHogi^fay.— Botitell.  C,  <  Monumental 
Brasses  and  Slabs>  (London  1847)  ;  Cotman, 
J.  S,  'Engravin|ra  o£  Sepukhral  Brasses  in 
NorfoUc  and  Suffolk*  (London  1839) ;  Mac- 
lin.  Rev.  H.  W,  'Monumental  Brasses'  (Lon- 
don 1891);  Ward,  J.  S.  M.,  'Brasses*  (Cam- 
bridge 1912) :  Creeny.  Rev.  W.  F.,  <Book  of 
Facsimiles  of  Monumental  Brasses  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe'  (London  1884). 

BRASSBUR  DB  BOURBOURO,  br9-ser 
de  booF-hoor,  Charies  Btienn«,  French  writer 
on  American  histoir,  archseology  and  efhnol- 
ogy:  b.  1814;  d.  1874.  He  entered  the  priest- 
hood, was  sent  to  North  America  by  the  Prop- 
aganda and  lived  and  traveled  here  and  in  Cen- 
tral America  for  a  number  of  years,  partly  in' 
the  performance  of  ecclesiastical  functions. 
Amon^  his  works  are  'Histoire  du  Canada,* 
^Histoire  des  nations  civitisies  du  Mexique 
ct  de  I'Amirique  Centrale,*  ^Gramatica  de  la 
Lengoa  Quiche,'  ^Monoments  mcicns  du  Mex- 
tqne,>  ^Etudes  sur  le  systeme  grapbique  et  la 
langue  des  Mayas.> 

BRASSEY,  Thomas,  English  engineer  and 
railroad  contractor:  b.  Baerton,  Qiesturc,  7 
Nov.  1805;  d.  Hastings.  8  Dec.  1870. .  After  re- 
ceiving an  ordinary  education  he  was,  at  the 
age  of  16  years,  apprenticed  to  a  surveyor, 
Wnom  he  succcded  in  business.  After  building 
parts  of  the  Grand  Junction  and  the  London 
and  Southampton  railways,  he  contracted,  in 
1840,  in  partnership  with  another,  to  bnild  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Rouen.  In  a  few  years 
be  held  under  contract,  in  England  and  France, 
Some  10  railways,  involving  a  capital  of  $180,- 
000,000  and  employing  75,000  men.  In  partner- 
^ip  with  Betts  and  Peto  he  undertook  the 
Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  1,100  miles  in^ngth,  t 
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including  the  great  bridge  at  UontreaL  His 
army  of  men  were  employed  in  nearly  every 
part  of  Europe,  South  America,  Australia,  In- 
(Ua,  etc  He  amassed  great  wealth,  but  con- 
tinued to  be  generous  to  the  needy  and  modest 
and  simple  in  his  tastes  and  manners.  Sir  Ar- 
thur Helps  wrote  his  *Ufe*  (London  1872). 

BRASSBY,  Thomas.  Eaul,  English  politi- 
cian, 1st  Baron  of  Brassey:  b.  Stafford,  11  Feb. 
1836;  d.  London,  23  Mar.  1918.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Rugby  and  University  -College,  Ox- 
ford, and  entered  Parliament  for  Devonport  in 
1865.  subsequentlv  sitting  for  Hastings  1868^5. 
He  served  as  civil  lord  of  the  Admiralty  l8K>-84 
and  was  secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  1884-85. 
In  1886  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Brassey  and  was  created  an  earl  in  1911.  From 
1895  to  1900  he  was  governor  of  Victoria.  He 
was  an  expert  yachtsman,  held  a  board  of  trade 
master's  certificate  and  traveled  over  400,- 
000  knots  in  his  yacht  Sunbeatn.  He  pub- 
lished <Work  and  Wages>  (1872)  ;  'The  Brit- 
ish Navy>  (1881-83)  ;  'Foreign  Work  and  Brit- 
ish Wages>  (1879) ;  <Sixty  Years  of  Progress> 
(1904). 

BRASSICACES  (often  known  also  as 
Crucifera),  a  laroe  family  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  the  mustard  famUy,  consisting  of  herbs 
and  a  ferw  low  shrubs  wiQi  pungent  and  stimu- 
lating but  not  pmsonous  ^niqperties.  The  flow- 
ers have  four  usually  deciduous  sepals  and  four 
r^Iar,  hypogynous  petals  arranged  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suggest  the  form  of  a  cross.  Of  the 
six  stamens  two  are  shorter  than  the  others 
and  have  a  lower  insertion.  The  fruit  is  a 
two-celled  pod,  known  in  its  long  form  as  a 
silique,  in  its  short  form  as  a  silicle  or  pouch 
and,  when  articulated  and  separating  at  the 
joints,  as  a  loment.  The  seeds  are  without 
albumen ;  leaves  alternate  and  exstipulate.  The 
characters  of  the  genera  depend  upon  the  pods 
and  seeds.  There  are  about  215  genera  and 
about  2,000  species  of  these  plants  dispersed 
throu^out  the  temperate  regions  of  the  ^obe. 
They  are  most  abundant  in  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor.  Many  useful  vegetables  belong  to  this 
family,  such  as  the  cabbage,  cauliflower,  kale, 
Bnissds  sprouts*  broccoli  and  kohlrabi,  the  va- 
rious Idnos  of  turnip  and  the  radish.  The 
horseradish  iArmorada  armoradd)  has  long 
been  known  as  a  condimeoL  The  watercress 
introduced  from  Europe  now  grows  wild  in 
America.  The  seeds  of  the  white  mustard 
{Brassiea  alba)  and  the  black  mustard  {B. 
nigra)  are  ground  for  use  as  a  condiment  and 
also  for  medicinal  purposes.  Various  well- 
known  ornamental  flowers  belong  to  the  fam- 
ily, such  as  the  wall-flower,  the  stock,  the  rocket 
candytuft,  sweet  alyssum,  honesty,  etc.  The 
curious  ^lant  known  as  the  rose-of-Jericho  or 
resurrection-plant  (q.v.)  is  also  a  member  of 
this  family. 

BRATIANU,  bra-te-an> .  or  BRATIANO, 
Ion,  Rumanian  statesman:  b.  Pitesd.  Walla- 
chia^  2  June  1821 ;  d.  16  May  1891.  He  studied 
in  Paris  and  on  his  return  to  Bucharest  was 
active  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  which  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Hospodar,  George  Bibesco. 
Strenuous  in  his  efforts  to  establish  Rumania 
as  an  independent  kingdom,  when  Russia  and 
Turkey  intervened,  he  and  others  were  impris- 
oned and  exiled.   He  lived  in  Paris  tmtil  the 


Treaty  of  Paris  (18S6)  bad  adjusted  the  trou- 
bles of  the  Danubian  princmalities.  In  1866^ 
when  Prince  Charles  oi  Hcmenzollem  became 
King  of  Rumania,  Bratianu  was  appointed 
Minister  of  State  but  resigned  in  1868.  From 
1876  to  1888  Bratianu  was  leader  of  a  Liberal 
cabinet,  which  on  21  May  1877  proclaimed  the 
independence  of  Rumania  and  effected  its  es- 
tabliMiment  as  an  indq>endent  kii^pdom  26 
March  1881.  Owing  to  the  intrigues  of  his 
brother  Demeter,  who  succeeded  him,  he  re- 
signed as  president  of  the  ministry  in  1888.  He 
was  a  vigorous  polemist  and  forceful  writer  and 
author  of  'Memoire  sur  t'empire  d'Autriche 
dans  la  question  d'Orient'  (1855)  ;  'Reflracions 
sur  la  situation*  (1856)  ;  *Mfaioire  sur  la  situ- 
ation de  la  Moldavie  depuis  le  traiti  de  Paris' 
(1857),  and  'La  Question  religieuBe  en  Rou- 
manie*  (1866),  all  pubUshed  in  Paris. 

BRATTLBBORO,  Vt.,  town  in  Windhara 
County  on  the  Connecticut  River,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State,  on  the  Boston  ft 
Maine  and  Central  Vermont  railways.  The 
town  was  first  settled  in  1724  at  Fort  Dummer 
by.  a  garrison  from  Massachusetts.  The  settle- 
ment at  Fort  Dummer  was  the  first  permanent 
civilized  settlement  in  Vermont.  The  town  was 
chartered  in  1753  and  incorporated  as  a  village 
in  1832.  Its  present  form  of  government  is  by 
a  board  of  three  selectmen  elected  annually  in 
March  and  -three  village  commissioners,  elected 
annually  in  May.  The  town  is  situated  in  a 
picturesque,  rich  farming  reg^:  is  die  trade 
centre  of  southeast  Vermont  and  contains  the 
State  Asylum  for  the  Inskne,  Brooks  Public 
Library  and  has  many  fine  churches,  Brattle- 
boro  Academy  and  an  excellent  system  of  lugh 
and  graded  schools.  The  city  has  four  banks 
and  one  trust  company,  with  a  capital  of  $100,- 
000,  surplus  $56,000;  two  national,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $300.00a  deposits  $3,500,000;  two  savings, 
deposits  $O,50(),(XX).  surplus  $2,000,000.  Bratde- 
boro  has  many  manutactonev  chief  of  wludi 
is  the  factory  of  the  Estey  Organ  Compaiqr. 
Pop.  9,55a 

BRAUN,  Angnst  Bmil,  German  archaeolo- 
gist and  writer  on  art :  b.  Karlsruhe,  19  Aug. 
1809;  d  Rome,  12  Sept  1856.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  his  native  town  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin. 
From  1832  to  1833  he  restdkd  at  Dresden, 
whence  he  went  to  Rome  in  company  witii  Ger- 
hard, with  whom  he  had  formed  a  close  inti- 
macy. In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  first 
librarian  and  then  assistant  secretary  to  the 
Archaeological  Institute,  and  in  1834  became 
editor  of  the  BulUtmo  and  in  1^  of  the  An- 
naU  of  that  institution.  His  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  and  art  are  summarized  in  this, 
that  the  principles  which  have  permeated  West- 
em  civilization  have  their  denvation  in  Egypt. 
His  chief  works  are  'The  Judgment  of  Paris* ; 
'The  Artistic  Representations  of  the  Winged 
Bacchus*;  'Ancient  Works  in  Marble,*  1st  and 
2d  decades;  'The  Greek  Doctrine  of  the  Gods' ; 
'The  School  of  Art  Mythology,*  with  100  c<»- 

S:rplate  engravings,  translated  into  En^ish  by- 
rant;  'The  Ruins  and  Museums  of  Rome,' 
constituting  an  excellent  guidebook  for  artists 
and  antiquarians. 

BRAUN,  Ferdinand,  German  pl^y^cist 
and  wireless  telegraph  specialist :  b.  Fulda  1856. 
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Alter  studies  at  Foltk,  Marbui^  and  at  Berlin, 
where  in  1872  he  gained  the  degree  of  Ph.D., 
be  filled  portions  at  Wurzburg,  Marbarg, 
Stra^sburgf  and  at  Tubingen,  where  he  was 
professor  of  pities  for  10  years.  He  became 
director  of  the  Physical  Institnte  and  profes- 
sor of  physics  at  the  University  of  Strassburg 
in  1895,  refusing  later  a  request  to  succeed  the 
late  Gnstav  Wiedemann  at  Leipzig.  His  ex- 
periments in  electricity  led  to  many  notable 
miprovements  in  radio-telt^raphy,  chief  of 
which  were  a  method  for  increasing  at  will 
the  power  of  the  sending  station  and  a  method 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  antemue  to  gpin  con- 
trol of  the  diaectiott  of  effective  ladiation.  He 
received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  plonics,  with 
Marconi,  in  1909. 

BRAUN,  Jnlins.  German  arducologist,  lec- 
turer and  author :  b.  Karlsruhe  1825 ;  d.  Munich 
1869.  After  studies  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin, 
he  became  a  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Hd- 
delberg,  at  Tubingen  and  lastly  at  Munich  in 
the  Academy  of  Arts.  His  books  based  on  his 
lectures  include  ^Studien  und  Skizzen  aus  den 
Lfindem  dcr  alten  Kultur>   (1854);  *Natur- 

Gschichte  der  S^e>  QS6S);  <Historische 
indschaften*  (1867);  <Gan&lde  der  moham- 
medanischen  Welt>  (1870);  *Geschichte  der 
Kunst  in  ihrem  Entwiddtmgsgange,  etc.^ 
(1873),  in  which  he  contends  that  the  Gtr- 
manic  and  other  northern  races  derived  the 
fundamental  principles  of  art  and  religion 
through  Semitic,  Greek  and  Roman  channels 
from  early  Egyptian  sources. 

BRAUN,  Karl,  German  liberal  leader  and 
author:  b.  Hadamar,  Nassau,  1822;  d.  1893. 
His  early  studies  included  classical  philology 
and  history  at  Marburg,  and  law  and  poHtical 
economy  at  Gottingen.'  In  1859,  as  one  of  the 
foimders,  he  was  elected  permanent  president 
of  the  Volkswirtschaftlicker  Kongress;  from 
.  1859  to  1866  was  president  of  the  Nassau  Cliam- 
ber  of  Deputies,  and  in  1863  founded  the 
Vierteljahrschrift  fur  Volkswirtschaft  und 
Kulturgeschicktt,  which  he  edited  until  1887. 
Elected  to  the  Reichstag  as  deputy,  he  asso- 
ciated himself  with  the  National  Libieral,  Seces- 
uotiist  and  (xciman  Liberal  parties^^whicii  advo- 
cated Crennan  unity  and  mdustrial  freedom. 
A  prolific  writer,  his  best  known  worl^  are 
*Bilder  aus  der  deutschen  Kleinstaaterei^  (5 
vols.,  3d  ed,  1881)  ;  <Mordgescliichtcn>  (2  vols., 
1874) ;  tuTUsdw    Reise>     (3  vols., 

1876-78). 

BRAUN,  Lonis,  German  war  painter:  b. 
Schwabisch  Hall,  Wurtemberg  1836.  His  teachers 
were  his  brother  and  Bernard  Nelser  in  Munich 
and  Horace  Vemet  In  Paris.  He  saw  active 
service  in  the  war  with  Denmark  in  1864;  the 
Austro-Prus^n  War  of  1866 ;  and  the  Franco- 
Gennan  War  of  1870-71,  and  his  experiences 
were  reflected  in  his  works  notably  in  his 
panoramas  of  the  'Battle  of  Sedan,>  the  'Battle 
of  Mars  La  Tour'  and  the  'Battle  of  Lutzen.> 
Among  his  other  works  are  'Entrance  of  the 
Germans  into  Orleans* ;  'The  Germans  in  Ver- 
sailles' ;  'Entry  of  the  German  Army  into  Paris* 
and  the  'Panorama  of  the  German  Colonies.* 

BRAUNSBBRG,  Prussia,  town  in  the 
province  of  eastern  Prussia,  and  government 
of  Konigsber^  on  the  Passarge,  about  four 
wiles  from  its  juactioa  vrith  the  Frischee 


Hafif.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  tnshop  of  Er- 
meland,  and  has  a  Roman  Gatht^ic  Lyceum,  a  * 
gymnasium,  a  seminary  for  priests,  a  normal 
school;  and  manufactures  of  linen,  woolens, 
soap,  felt,  yeast  and  leather;  and  a  good  trade 
in  flax  and  grain.  Steamers  ply  regularly  to 
Pillau  and  Konigsberg.  Braunsberg  was 
founded  by  the  Teutonic  Knights  in  1250,  and 
came  under  Prussian  rule  on  the  first  partition 
of  Poland  in  1772.   Pop.  about  14,000. 

BRAURONIA,  (1)  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Greek  goddess,  Artemis,  from  her 
shrine  at  Brauron,  Attica;  (2)  a  Greek  festival 
in  honor  of  Artemis  held  every  four  years  at 
Brauron,  in  which  every  Attic  woman  must 
take  part,  before  she  could  marry.  The  rites 
were  performed  tnr  girls  from  5  to  10  years 
old,  and  a  part  o£  me  ceronotty  conusted  in 
their  imitation  of  the  actions  of  bears. 

BRAUWER,  brou'er,  or  BROUWBR, 
Adrian,  Dutch  bainter:  b.  Haarlem,  or  Oude- 
narde  in  East  Flanders,  1608 ;  d.  Antwerp  1640. 
He  made  des^s  of  flowers  and  birds,  whidi 
were  stitched  upon  caps  and  bormets  sold  by 
his  mother,  a  poor  woman,  to  the  peasants. 
Franz  Hals,  a  distinguished  painter  of  Haar- 
lem, happening  to  see  some  of  these,  was  so 
stnidc  by  the  talent  which  they  evinced  that 
he  invited  the  young  artist  to  receive  instruc- 
tions at  his  house,  where  he  kept  him  bard 
at  work  in  a  garret,  and  appropriated  to  him- 
self the  proceeds  of  his  pictures.  Here  Brau- 
wer  remained  for  many  months,  ignorant  of 
the  estimation  in  which  his  talent  was  held 
abroad,  until  by  the  assistance  of  his  fellow 
pupil,  Adrian  van  Ostade,  he  was  enabled  to 
escape  to  Amsterdam.  TTie  discovery  of  the 
reputation  he  had  acguired  seems  to  have 
crushed  rather  than  inated  his  ambition.  Per- 
(^ving  the  prices  which  his  pictures  com- 
manded, and  bis  own  facility  in  executing  them, 
he  yielded  to  a  natural  taste  for  gross  pleas- 
ures, and  painted  only  when  it  was  necessary 
to  procure  money  to  indulge  in  dissipations. 
During  the  wars  with  Spain  he  started  on  a 
journey  to  Antweri^  but  bdng  utiprovided  with 
a  passport  he  was  impristmed  on  suspicion  of 
being  a  spy.  The  Dtuce  d'Aremberg,  a  fellow 
prisoner,  recognizii^  his  talent,  induced  him 
to  paint  someuiing.  The  subject  was  a  group 
of  soldiers  playing  at  cards  which  the  artist 
sketched  from  his  prison  window,  and  the 
picture  being  shown  to  Rubens  he  at  once  pro- 
nounced it  a  wodc  of  Brauwer,  whose  release 
he  immediatd^  procured,  and  whom  from  ad- 
miration of  his  genius  he  received  as  an  in- 
mate into  his  house.  Brauwers  longing  for 
his  old  life,  however,  soon  induced  him  to  leave 
his  protector,  and  after  a  brief  career  of  reck- 
less dissipation  he  died  in  the  public  hospital 
of  Antwerp.  His  coloring  is  good,  his  facility 
of  execution  remarkable  and  his  characterisa- 
tion excellent ;  so  that  his  composition  is  nearly 
always  good.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  - 
Dutch  painters.  Among  his  most  notable 
works  are  'Peasants  Feasting* ;  'Peasants  of 
Moerdyck> ;  <The  Smoker'  (in  the  Louvre) ; 
tThe  Drinker*;  'The  (little)  Smoker';  'Tav- 
ern Interior' ;  ^Quarrelling  Players' ;  'The 
Politicians' ;  'Spanish  Soldiers  at  Dice* ;  'Haar- 
lem Tavern  Scene*;  several  portraits  of  him- 
self and  numerous  brilliant  landscapes.  His 
iHogmphy  fay  Scfamid^Degeener  sheared  in 
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Brussels  in  1908.  See  also  Bode.  'Great  Mas- 
ters of  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painting*  (New 
York  1909). 

BRA VI,  bra'v^,  the  name  formerly  given 
in  Italy,  and  particularly  in  Venice,  to  those 
who  were  ready  to  hire  themselves  out  to  per- 
form any  desperate  undertaking.  The  word 
had  the  same  signification  in  Spain,  and  both 
the  word  and  the  person  designated  by  it  were 
found  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XlII  and 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  At  the  end 
of  the  15th  century  they  are  described  as  beit^ 
armed  to  the  teeth,  with  an  arquebuse  in  their 
hands,  a  cutlass  at  their  side,  masked  by  a 
bushy  beard  and  enarmoos  mustaches,  and 
wearing  a  lotw  and  thick  forelock  called  a 
ciitffo,  which  mey  used  to  bring  down  over 
dieir  face  when  utcy  wished  to  conceal  it  en- 
tirely. 

BRAVO,  Leonardo,  la-d-nar'd&  bra'vd, 
Mexican  revolutionary  patriot :  b.  near  San  Luis 
de  Potosi  1766;  enlisted  in  the  revolutionary 
caus&  and  died  o£  prison  fever,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards,  in  the  Qty  of  Mexico,  in  1812. 

BRAVO,  bra'vo,  Nicbolai,  Mexican  states- 
man: b.  Chilpanzingo  1790;  d.  22  April  1854. 
He  participated  in  the  revt^ution  a^nst  S^n 
(1810-21),  and  later  aided  Iturlnde  in  esublish- 
ing  a  republic,  and  supported  him  until  18  May 
1822,  when  Iturbide  proclaimed  himself  em- 
peror. To  this  step  Bravo  was  opposed,  and 
he  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  Iturbtde's 
deposition.  He  again  became  a  member  of  the 
provisional  government  from  1  April  1822  till 
10  Oct.  VS2At  i^en  the  Federal  constitution  took 
effect,  under  which  he  was  electwl  to  be  Vice- 
President  until  1  April  1829,  Guadalupe  Vittoria 
being  President.  Politicians  of  Mexico  had 
now  become  involved  in  a  controversy  in  which 
the  order  of  free  masons,  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, one  known  as  the  Escoses  and  the  other 
as  Vorkinos,  contended,  the  one  for  a  central- 
ised, and  the  other  for  a  Federal^  form  of  gov- 
ernment Bravo  was  grand  master  of  the  Sooccfi 
division,  and  when  the  Federal  system  prevailed 
he  became  a  leader  of  the  opposition.  Notwith- 
standing this,  he  had  been  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent; but  when,  on  23  Dec  1827,  the  standard 
'of  revolt' was  raised  he  became  the  head  of  the 
movement.  The  purpose  of  the  pronunciamieHto 
was  to  replace  the  actual  members  of  the  execu- 
tive RDycimnent  villi  men  of  the  Bseostt,  and 
to  dismiss  Mr.  PoiuBett,  Aen  United  States 
Minister  in  Mexico,  who  was  charged  with  too 
actively  favoring  the  other  party.  Bravo  was 
defeated  aad  expclledi  but  was  recalled  in  1830 
by  President  '  fiustamante,  and  sent  by  him 
against  the  insurgent,  Guerrero,  who  was  taken 
in  arms  and  executed  by  Bravo's  orders,  14 
Feb.  1833.  After  this  Bravo  remained  in  retiro- 
noBt  until  Jtdy  1839,  when,  aa-  president  of  tfie 
eoumeil,  he  was  charged  with  the  su^nreme  ad- 
niinistration  of  the  government  dunng  an  in- 
terim of  a  week.  Again  from  26  Oct.  1842.  till 
March  1843,  he  was  substituted  as  President  in 
place  of  Santa  Anna,  during  the  latter's  ab- 
sence at  the  head  of  the  army.  For  the  last 
tibie  he  held  executive  power  as  temporary 
President  from  29  July  to  4  Aug.  1846,  when  he 
waa  deposed  by  a  revolution.  On  the  com- 
menceracnt  of  the  war  between  Mexico  and 
.Uie  lU^tuL'  States,  he  took  up  arms  in.  behalf 


of  his  country,  and  partidfated  in  the  b^Uc 
of  Orro  (}ordo.  In  the  autumn  of  1853  be 
was  accused  1^  the  ministers  of  Santa  Anna 
of  having  secretly  joined  Juan  Alvarez  in  the 
insurrection  be  had  set  on  foot;  but  he  denied 
the  accusatiwi  and  declared  he  had  retired 
from  public  life  forever. 

BRAVO-MURILLO,  bra'v5-moo-re'ly&, 
Don  Juan,  Spanish  statesman:  b.  Badajoc, 
June  1803;  d.  Madrid,  11  Jan.  1873.  In  1825, 
he  entered  the  College  of  Advocates  at  Seville, 
and  showed  great  devotion  to  the  monarchy. 
When  the  Progressionists  came  into  power  he 
went  to  Madrid,  and  fomided  a  law  magazine, 
the  Boletin  de  Juris prudencia.  With  others,  he  " 
also  established  later  the  conservative  papers 
El  Porvenir  and  El  Piloto.  In  1836,  he  be- 
came secretary  of  the  Dc^rtisent  of  Justice 
under  Seiior  Isturiz,  but  was  proscribed  after 
the  revolution  of  1840  and  took  refuge  in 
France.  He  retuincd  in  1843  on  the  downfall 
of  E^Ttero  and  in  1847  became  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Public  Instruction,  and,  in  1849-50; 
of  Finance.  In  1851  he  formed  a  cabinet,  with 
himself  as  Premier^  but,  in  1853,  it_  was  super- 
seded by  that  of  General  Lersundi.  The  op- 
pressive measures  adopted  by  Bravo-Murillo 
and  his  successors  ted  to  the  revolution  of  1854, 
which  caused  him  to  leave  Spain  again,  but 
he  was  recalled  by  Narvaez  in  1856.  In  1868 
he  was  again  of  the  cabinet,  but  in  the  fd- 
lowing  year  went  with  the  Queen  when  she 
was  forced  to  flee  to  Bayonnc. 

BRAVURA,  br^-voo'r^.  Air,  an  air  so  com- 
posed as  to  enable  the  ungdr  to  show  her  skill 
ui  execution  by  the  addition  o£  embeltiahmads, 
strUdng  cadences,  etc.  It  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  the  style  of  execution. 

BRAXTON,  Carter,  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence:  b.  Newington,  King  and 
Queen  Ounty.  Va.,   10  Sept.   1736;   d.  10 
Oct  1797.   He  inherited  several  plantations  and 
passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  fortune,  in  his  native  State  and  in 
England,  where  he  resided  some  years.  He 
was  educated  at  William  and  Mary  College.  In 
1765  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  eventful 
session  of  the  house  of  burgesses  of  Virginia, 
in  which  the  resolutions  of  Patrick  Henry 
were  adopted,  and  in  the  subsequent  assemblies 
which  were  dissolved  by  the  governor.  He 
was  next  a  member  of  the  conventions  which 
were  the  first  step  toward  the  substitution  of 
popular  for  the  royal  government,  and  on  15 
Dec.  177S  was  elected  delegate  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  as  successor  of  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, and  as  stich  affixed  his  name  to  the  Dec^ 
laration  of  Independence.   He  did  not  remain 
long  in  Congress,  but  served  in  the  legislature 
of  Virginia  until  1786,  when  he  became  one  of 
the  .executive  counciL    The  close  of  his  life 
was  embittered  by  pecuniary  embarrassments 
and  the  entire  wreck  of  his  fortune..  Consult 
Sanderson,  'Biography  of  the  Signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence*  (5  vols.,  Phila- 
delphia 1829). 

BRAXY,  BRACK.  BRBCK,  BRASCR3, 
BRAXBT.  Dysentery  in  sheep,  inflammation 
of  the  coats  of  the  intestines.  Spifial^)eplexy 
(in  sheep)  ;  rapid  and  fatal;  very  prevalent  in 
Scotland,  England,  Norway  and  France  It  is 
often  preceded  by  diarthoea  and  attended  by- 
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BBAY— Bi 

fever  and  coostituticmal  disturbances.  ^  The 
word  "braacy^  is  used  to  denote  several  differ- 
ent diseases  in  animals.  The  root  meaning  is 
generally  given  as  from  break,  but  this  is  very 
doubtful;  it  is  more  probably  derived  from  the 
Scotch,  middle  and  nor^em  English,  brast, 
brasten,  bresten  —  to  hasten,  to  be  quick  which 
is  cognate  with  the  Norwegian  name  brassoL 
A  sudden  change  of  pasturage,  more  particu- 
larly from  a  succulent  to  a  and  dry  pas- 
ture, is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes,  and 
to  this  may  be  added  exposure  to  wet  and  cold 
after  travelii^.  It  is  a  much  more  serious 
disease  than  sunple  diarrhoea  and  often  becomes 
fatal  In  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  name 
is  also  applied  to  a  blood  disease  resulting  from 
plethora,  which  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the 
true  braxy.  In  this  case  also  a  sudden  change 
of  pasturage  is  the  most  frecjuent  cause  of  the 
disease,  but  the  change  which  generally  pro- 
duces it  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  produces 
the  former,  namely,  a  change  from  a  tow  diet  to 
rich  and  nourishing  food.  This  disease  is  even 
more  fatal  than  the  former,  and  runs  its  course 
in  a  few  hours.  As  there  is  no  means  of  saving 
an  animal  which  is  once  attacked,  the  only 
course  is' to  avoid  the  causes  wluch  lead  to  the 
disease. 

BRAT,  Anna  Eliza,  English  woman  of  let- 
ters; b.  London,  25  Dec.  1790;  d.  there,  21  Jan. 
1883.  Her  maiden  name  .was  Kempe;  she 
studied  for  the  stage,  but  in  1818  was  married 
to  Charles  A.  Stothard,  son  of  the  famous 
artist,  and  after  his  death,  became  the  mfc  of 
the  Rev.  Edward  A.  Bray,  vicar  of  Tavistock: 
From  1826  to  1874  she  wrote  a  scries  of  novels, 
one  of  which,  *The  Talba,  or  the  Moor  of 
Portugal,'  brought  her  the  acquaintance  of 
Southcy.  In  1884  they  were  collected  in  a  12- 
volume  edition.  She  wrote  the  *Life  of  Thomas 
Stothard*  (1856),  and  many  books  of  travels. 
Her  letters  addressed  to  Southey.  on  the  super- 
stitions and  scenery  of  Tavistod^  entitled  'The 
Borders  of  the  Tamar  and  the  Tavy>  (1836; 
new  ed.,  1879),  and  *A  Peep  at  the  Pixies;  or, 
Legends  of  the  West  *  (1854) ,  are  much 
esteemed.  Mrs.  Bray's  *  Autobiography*  ap- 
peared in  1884,  edited  by  Kempe  (London  1884). 

BRAY,  Frank  Chapin,  American  editor 
and  educator:  b.  Salineville,  Ohio,  1866.  A{h 
prenticed  early  to  a  prmter,  he  entered 
Wesleyan  University,  working  his  way  through 
as  printer  and  reporter,  and  graduated  in  1890. 
The  year  followmg  he  became  city  editor  of 
the  Herald  (Middletown,  Conn.)  ;  1892-94  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Morning  Despatch  of 
Erie,  Pa. ;  for  six  years  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Literary  Digest,  editing  the  'Topics  of  the  Day* 
department;  and  from  1899  until  its  incorpora- 
tion with  the  Independent  in  1914  was  editor  of 
The  Chautouquan,  the  organ  of  the  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle.  In  1906  he  was 
made  editor  manager  of  the  Chautauqua  Press 
which  publishes  the  study  courses  of  the 
Chautauqua  circle.  He  is  the  author  of  *A 
Reading  Journey  through  Chautauqua*  (1905). 

BRAY,  Sir  Reginald,  English  architect:  d. 
1503.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Bray,  one  of  Henry  VPs  privy  councillors,  and 
stood  high  in  the  favor  of  Henry  VH  at  whose 
coronation  he  was  created  Knight  of  the  Bath. 
Afterward  he  received  the  Order  of  the  (jartcr 
and  was  made  constatde  of  Oakham  Castle.  He 
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also  received  other  important  appointments  and 
was  one  term  in  Parliament.  At  Blackheath 
he  won  distinction  and  was  givsn  a  large  estate 
and  created  a  kni^t  banneret.'  He  is  under- 
stood to  have  designed,  if  he  did  not  actually 
executci  the  beautiful  chapels  of  Henry  VII  a^ 
Westminster.  Another  of  his  works,  and  now 
his  final  resting-place,  is  the  almost  equally 
beautiful  chapel  of  Samt  George's  at  W^indso'r. 

BRAY,  Thomas,  English  clergyman':  b. 
Marton,  Shropshire,  1656;  d,  London,  15  Feb. 
1730.  In  1678  he  was  graduated  at  Oxford  and 
soon  after  appointed  as  vicar  of  Over-Whi4j- 
acre  and  the  rectory  of  Sheldon.  Haviiig 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church 
he  founded  in  1696  the  Society  for  Prcxnoting 
Christian  Knowledge  and  in  1700  or^nized  the 
Anglican  Church  in  Marylatld.  In  the  Follow- 
ing year  he  secured  a  charter  for  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts.  He  was  rector  of  Saint  Botolph's,  Aid- 
gate,  London,  from  1706.  He  devised  a  system 
of  lending  libraries  for  parish  purposes 'and  in 
1723  established  the  still  existing  Society 
Associates  of  Dr.  Bray,  which  carries  on  his 
benevolent  undertakings.  He  published  a 
*Directorium  Missionanum*  (1726) ;  *An  Essay 
Tovifard  Promoting  All  Necessary  artd  Useful 
Knowledge'  (1697),  and  several  lesser  works. 
In  1901  the  Maiyland  Historical  Society  ptib- 
lished  a- selection  of  his  writings  dealing  with 
Maryland. 

BRAV,  a  maritime  town  of  Ireland,  par$W 
in  county  Dublin  and-  partly  in  Wicldow,  thpugh 
mainly  in  the  latter,  picturesquely  situated  on 
both  banks  of  the  .Bray,  which  here  forms 
the  boundaries  of  these  two  counties,  1.2  miles 
southeast  of  Dublin.  The  town,  which  has  been 
popularly  designated  "the  Irish  Brighton,"*  his 
been  much  improved  in  recent  years,  new  houses 
being  built^  and  a  broad  esplanade  ■  foitned. 
Pop.  about  7,000. 

BRAYERA,.also  known  as  Cusso.  orKousso, 
a  handsome  ornamental  tree  of  Aliyssinia  be- 
lot^ng  to  the  rose  family.  Its  scientific  nan^e 
is  Hagenia  Abyssinica.  The  l^eaflets  number  6 
to  12  to  each  leaf,  and.  its  stamens  arc  in  sepa- 
rate flowers  from  its  pistils.  The  bunchds.  cjf 
pistillate  flowers,  made  into  ai^  infusion,  ai;e 
used  in  medicine  for  the  expulsion  of  worms, 
especially  the  tape  worm.  The  taste  is  bitter 
^uid  un_pleasant.  The  active  principle  is  kosin, 
which  IS  sometimes  given  by  itselt. 

BRAYhfAN,  Mason,  American  soldier  and 
lawyer:  b.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1813;  d.  1895.  He 
learned  the  printer's  trade  in  early  life,  but  took 
up  the  stiufy  of  law  and  ^^'as  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1836.  Removing  to  Illinois  he  was  em- 
ployed by  that  State  to  settle,  the  difficulties 
with  the  Mormons  of  Nauvoo,  and  secured' .their 
removal  in  1844.  He  served  in  the  Federal  army 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  at  its  close  was 
brcvettcd  major-general.  '  He  was  territbrial 
governor  of  Idaho  1876^81,  and  after  rhe  last 
named  date  practised  his  profession  'at'  Rtpon, 
Wis.,  until  his  death.   ■  ' 

BRAYTON    ENGINE     See  IicrERHAL 

Combustion  EngiMe.        ., ,   

BRAZEN  "SEA,  the'  Copper 'hisin '  or  vjAe 
which  Kiiig  S<^pni<jn  placed  in  ^e  ^t^e^^s 
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court  for  the  uses  of  the  servitors.  It  was  5 
cubits  high  and  30  in  circumference,  and  was 
supported  on  12  oxen  facing  outward.  It  seems 
probable  that  its  original  purpose  was  symbol- 
ical rather  than  practical.  King  Ahaz  removed 
U  to  a  stone  pedestal  and  it  uras  finally  destroyed 
the  Chaloacans,  who  carried  off  tiie  copper  to 
Babyloa 

BRAZEN  SERPENT,  a  bronze  or  copper 
figure  which  Moses  is  said  to  have  made  and  set 
up  before  the  Israelites  for  the  healing  of  all 

wno  had  been  bitten  by  venomous  serpents.  As 
this  was  subsequently  superstitiously  adored  by 
the  Israelites  it  was  destroyed  by  King  Heze- 
Idah.  Among  the  Phoenicians  the  serpent  was 
regarded  as  the  symbol  of  the  god  of  healing. 

BRAZIL  (Estados  Unidos  do  Brazil,  land 
of  red  dye-woo<j^  derived  through  the  Portu- 
guese braxa,  burning  coal),  is  a  federal  republic 
bordering  upon  all  of  Uie  South  American 
countries  except  Chile,  and  bounded  on  the 
east,  northeast  and  southeast  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  is  nearly  three  times  as  extensive 
as  any  other  Latin  American  coimtnr,  and  its 
natural  resources  are  very  great.  Brazil  re- 
(luircs,  for  the  development  of  her  resources, 
immigration  and  new  industrial  enterprises; 
for,  in  the  vast  equatorial  and  Amazonian 
regions,  rank  vegetation  defies  the  efforts  of 
casual  settlers.  In  the  following  treatment  the 
republic,  with  its  i^Utical  divisions,  history, 
government,  industries,  etc,  is  treated  under 
me  following  heads: 

1.  TrpoKnphy  moA  CHiiwtA    T.  Comperce 

2.  P^tical  DivinoiH  and    8.  UmtifKtnrinc  ud  Mfai- 

Popul&tioD  ma 

History  9.  Buiking  and  I^nanoe 

4.  Oowntneot  10,  TranqiortKtion  aod  Com- 

5.  Bdncation  and  Rdnoo  munxatcton 

(w  Agneultun  and   PoMt  11.  TIm  Anny  and  tfae  Navy 
Ptodtiota 

1.  TOPOGRAPHY  AND  CLIMATE. 

—  The  country  extends  between  laL  4"  22' 
N.  and  33°  45'  S.  and  long.  34°  40'  and 
73°  15'  W.  and  the  total  area  is  3^000 
square  miles.  Nearly  tiie  entire  population  of 
the  republic  is  still  found  on  a  comparatively 
narrow  strip  of  land  extending  southward 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Pari,  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon,  to  the  line  of  Uruguay, 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and  its  chief 
northern  and  southern  affluents.  The  white 
people  have  clung  to  the  fringe  of  the  continent 
which  their  ancestors  took  possession  of  in  the 
16th  century;  and  (except  on  the  southeastern 
plateau  and  along  the  main  water-courses)  no 
civilizing  conquest  and  occupation  of  the 
interior,  stich  as  occurred  in  North  America, 
have  bc«i  effectively  undertaken.  The  two 
largest  Brazilian  states  have  less  than  one  in- 
habitant per  square  mile. 

A  vast  table-land  of  irregular  structure  lies 
behind  the  seaboard  of  the  south  Atlantic, 
running  from  Cape  5.  Roque  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  covering 
the  eastern  half  pi  the  republic  Beyond  thi^ 
toward  the  interior,  across  immense  plains  of 
sandy  soil  lies  the  central  depression  of  South 
America.  Toward  the  north,  from  a  low.  and 
very  ancient,  nearly  effaced  continental  divide 
or  watershed,  extends  the  basin  of  the 
Amazon;  and  toward  the  south  that  of  the 
ParaniL  In  the  north  the  Amazon  basin  be- 
longs tb  Brazil;  in  the  south  the  Parani  and 


Paraguay  rivers  are  Brazilian  only  in  their 
upper  reaches.  South  Brazil  is  limited  to  the 
belt  of  table-land.  In  the  north  the  Amazon, 
both  at  its  mouths  and  along^  the  greater  part 
of  its  basin,  is  a  Brarilian  river  while  to  the 
south  Brazil  does  not  even  readi  tfie  Rio  de  la 
Platau  the  common  estuary  of  the  Uruguay, 
the  Paranft  and  the  Paraguay.  The  hi^  plains 
of  the  interior  have  never  been  of  economic 
importance,  for  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  has 
been  developed,  of  late  years,  to  a  very  slight 
extent,  and  its  population  is  as  yet  small.  It 
is  therefore  the  table-land  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, from  Cear4  to  Uruguay,  that  consti- 
tutes the  sml  of  historic  Brazil.  Through  its 
length  of  from  1,800  to  2.200  miles  this  table- 
land presents  the  greatest  variety  of  aq>ect  and 
has  no  hydrographic  unity.  Its  hei^t  is  greater 
in  the  south,  where  it  reaches  3,200  feet^  and 
this  general  slope  from  south  to  north  is  re- 
vealed by  the  course  of  the  SSo  Francisco.  In 
Brazil  the  name  Borburema  is  employed  to  de- 
note the  northern  portion  of  the  plateau.  The 
dry  season  there  is  long  and  the  Borburema 

E'ves  a  scant  supply  of  water  to  the  small  sea- 
^  lard  rivers  that  flow,  fan-wise,  into  the  Atlan- 
tic over  a  plateau  sloping  gently  to  the  ocean. 
In  southern  Brazil,  on  the  contranr,  die  seaward 
face  of  the  plateau  is  a  huge  bank  2,500  to  3,000 
feet  in  height,  separating  a  narrow  strip  of 
coast  from  the  inland  regions.   This  long  bank 
or  watershed,  the  Serra  do  Mar  and  Serra 
Geral,  is  a  barrier  which,  for  a  g^eat  distance 
below   S5o   Paulo,   no   river  pierces.  ITIic 
streams  which  rise  upon  its  landward  side, 
almost  within  sight  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  cross 
the  whole  widm  of  die  plateau  before  they 
join  the  Parani  or  the  Uruguay.   The  Serfa 
do  Mar  is  not  properly  a  mountain  range,  al- 
though from  the  ocean  it  has  the  appearance  of 
one.    Beyond  the  serra  is  Minas.  a  confused 
mass  of  mountain  groups.   The  Mantequeira,  a 
colossal  backbone  of  granite,  crosses  southern 
Minas.   Across  the  Sao  Paulo  frontier  there  b 
no  more  granite,  and  the  landscape  grows 
tamer.     Pnmitive  measures  of   raieiss  and 
granite  out  of  which  the  Serra  do  Mar  is 
carved,  are  hidden  under  a  bed  of  sedimentary 
rocks.   The  topography  of  the  country  changes 
with  the  geolo^c  structure.    The  outcrops  of 
sandstone  crossed  in  traveling  westward  cut 
the  table-land  into  successive  flats.  Irregular 
ranges  turn  their  abrupter  slopes  toward  tfae 
east;  and  these  cliffs  of  sandstone  are  locally 
known  as  the  sfrrinkas.    In  Santa  Catharina 
and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  great  eruptions  of 
basaltic  rocks  cover  a  portion  of  the  plateau; 
tfae  basalt  has  even  reached  the  seaboard,  and 
south  of  the  island  on  which  Desterrq,  or 
Flori^opolis^  is  built^  it  overlies  the  granite 
of  the  Serra  do  Mar.    The  southern  flank  of 
the  plateau  overlooking  the  prairies  of  Rio 
Grande,  where  the  Pampas  of  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  commence,  is  also  basaltic. 

The  various  regions  of  Brazil  owe  their 
peculiar  character  above  all  to  the  vegetation. 
The  forests  are  concentrated  in  two  regions  — 
the  Amazon  Valley  and  a  long  strip  of  sea- 
board on  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Espirito 
Santo  southward,  where  the  Serra  do  Mar, 
•receiving  the  humidity  of  the  ocean  v?inds 
upon  its  dripping  flanks,  produces  far  to  the 
south  the  conditions  which ^.^ve  made  the 
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Amazonian  basin  the  home  of  the  equatorial 
forest.^  The  same  impenetrable  growth  lines 
the  slopes  of  the  serra  for  a  distance  of  1,200 
miles  and  encircles  Rio.  Far  inland,  or  at  a 
distance  west  of  the  coast  ridge,  the  basins  of 
the  Rio  Doce  and  the  Parahyba,  as  well  as 
the  southern  and  western  {Ktrts  of  Minas 
Gerae^  are  afforested.  Also  in  the  states  of 
Sao  Paulo  and  Paran&  forests  are  found 
beyond  the  serra,"  and  on  the  plateau  they 
alternate  with  prairies.  Beyond  the  agricul- 
tural regions,  toward  the  interior,  is  tfae^^rr/oi^j 
a  great  land  without  house  or  trul. 

_  In  his  *New  Discoveiy*  (*Nuevo  Dcscubri- 
miento*)  Acuna  wrote  that  the  climate  on  the 
Amazon  itself  and  in  all  the  adjacent  rountry 
is  temperate :  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  no 
heat  to  prove  disagreeable,  no  fatiguing  cold 
(ni  frio  que  fatigue),  nor  variations  in  tem- 
perature. This  does  not  apply  to  districts  in 
which  the  mitigating  effects  of  the  trade  winds 
are  less  apparent.  The  whole  interior  o£  Brazil 
has  only  steady  hea^  with  a  very  sli^t  range 
in  temperature  throug^ut  the  year  somewhat 
modified  by  well-defined  dry  and  rainy  seasons. 
The  rainy  season  begins  in  September  or  Oc- 
tober, bnnging  with  it  the  time  of  plenty,  and 
for  the  herds  of  cattle  an  abundant  pasturage. 
March  brings  hack  the  drought.  The  vast 
r^ons  of  me  dry  and  rainy  seasons  extend 
toward  tiie  south  beyond  the  Trojiic  of  Capri- 
corn; still  farther  south  the  variations  of  tem- 
perature become  more  marked.  In  southern 
Brazil  frosts  occur  from  June  to  September. 
On  the  ocean  side  of  the  serra  there  is  no 
alternation  of  seasons;  all  the  months  of  the 
year  are  alike;  and  there  are  no  strictly  cool, 
cold  or  dry  periods. 

Observing  the  action  of  the  trade  winds  on 
the  temperature  of  the  Amazon  Valley,  a  laiiger 
and  more  characteristic  equatoriu  region, 
Mozaos  writes:  ^Althou^  our  course  was 
almost  directly  under  the  equator  the  thermom- 
eter rarely  rose  above  75  F.  One  entry  in 
my  diary,  made  near  Tabatinga,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: ^Temperature  at  7  a.m.  c6,  F.;  at  10  A.U. 
67'  F. — -cool  enough  for  a  light  overcoat.* 
Another  entry,  made  near  OUdos,  reads:  *Very 
cool  all  day.  Temperature  from  68"  F.  in  the 
morning  to  66°  F.  in  the  afternoon.*  Still 
another  observation  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
on  board  our  steamer  in  mid-river,  gives  tfie 
remarkably  low  temperature  of  62*"  F.  at  Pari, 
which  is  sometimes  ^supposed  to  be  a  place 
where  one  gasps  in '  a  fierce,  unintermitting^ 
intolerable  neat.  The  maximum  heat  en- 
countered at  the  chief  towns  between  Iqtittos 
and  Pari  is  never  so  hig^  as  it  often  is  in 
New  York  and  Chicago,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  in  latitude  of  nearly  3,000  miles.' 
Entries  in  the  diary_  of  the  author  of  this 
article  give,  for  various  points  in  equatorial 
Brazil,  a  somewhat  higher  range  of  tempera- 
tures, with  a  maximum  of  86*  F.  at  noon  on  a 
sinrie  occasion. 
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Maerion  Wiux>x. 

2.  POLITICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  POP- 
ULATION.—The  Federation  of  Brazil  conr 
sists  of  20  states,  the  Federal  district  and  the 
territory  of  the  Acr£.  In  alphabetical  order, 
with  their  areas  and  i>opulations,  capitals  and 
populations  in  1912  they  are  as  follows: 

Area 
(in  square 

State  m3es)  Pdpatetion 

Ala86u   22,5U  848,S3« 

AnuuoaiM.   732 , 439  378 , 476 

BaUa   164,643  2.746,443 

Caai   40.247  1,179,197 

Bapirito  Suito                                  17,312  362,402 

Goyu   288,536  428,661 

Maranhlo   1 77 , 561  683 , 645 

Matto  OroMO   532.083  191,145 

UmaaGeraM   221,951  4,628,353 

Pani  ,   443,903  809.886 

Parahi^ba   28 , 854  630 . 1 7'l 

Parani   85,451  554.934 

PeraambuGo   49,573  1.6«>.023 

Piauh^   116,523  441,350 

Rio  de  Janeiro   26.634  1,325.927 

Rio  GnaOti  do  Norte   22,195  4M,30S 

Rio  Orande  do  Sttl   91.333  1,682,736 

CaUuuioa   28,632  463.997 

Sfto  Paulo   112,307  3.700,350 

Senipe   15.093  426,254 

pMbral  t)iMrtet                                538  975. 8tS 

Aci^Territorr   73.000  .  86.638 

The  lunabtr  of  inhabitants  in  the  entire 
ootattiy  is  approximately  27,(iO0j00O,  ^  incre- 
ment being;  merefore,  U,0(»,000  in  27  years, 
the  p(^!ation  in  1890  having  been  14,333,915. 
The  e8tiniated  population  in  1915  was  26,600,00a 
Hie  rate  of  growth  in  S&>  Paolo  is  noteworthy. 
That  state  had  837,000  inhabitants  in  1872;  m 
1890  it  had  1,384,000;  in  1900  it  had  2,280,000; 
and  during  the  next  16  years  the  increase  was 
over  2,000,000.  The  state  capital,  also  called 
Sio  Paulo,  with  only  35,000  inhabitants  in  188^ 
grew  with  the  growth  of  the  coffee-trade  and . 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  state  so  raiwlly 
that  in  1907  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was 
340,000,  and  in  1916  about  40t)t000.  The  growth 
of  population  in  Acri  territory's  seringa 
forests  is  also  rapid.  But  such  increment  as 
is  noted  seems  slight  in  view  of  the  fact, 
emphasized  in  Bryce's  *South  America,'  that 
*taldng  Brazil  as  a  whol^  no  great  countfy  in 
the  world  owned  by  a  European  nice  possesses 
so  large  a  proportion  of  land  available  for  the 
support  of  human  life  and  productive  industty.* 
TTie  same  observer  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment tiiat  one  can  hardly  reckon  the  true 
Brazilian  white  nation  at  more  than  7,000,(X)0, 
the  other  elements  being  negro,  colored,  ab- 
origines of  the  Amazonian  forest  half-breeds, 
etc. ;  and,  finally,  the  foreign  element,  more  im- 
portant by  reason  of  its  energy  and  industry 
than  on  account  of  numbers,  since  it  probably 
little  exceeds  1,000,000.  Substantial  increase 
may  be  anticipated  at  Porto  Alegre,  Felotas, 
and  the  city  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  the  three 
gateways  on  the  Atlantic  coast  giving  access 
to  the  rich  agricultural  plateau  of  the  southern- 
most Brazilian  state. 

For  abstracts  of  census  rqKnts  ofpoptda- 
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tion,  consult  the  ^Bnmlian  Year  Book*  and 
pabUcattons  q£  the  Fan  American  Unbn ;  for 
descriptions  of  the  inhabitants  of  lanie  cities 
and  towns,  and  for  studies  of  native  races,  the 
accounts  of  travel  or  exploration  mentioned  in 
bibliography  under  History. 

The  number  of  immigrants  entering^  Brazil 
from  1908  to  1916  was  926,282.  These  include 
354t820  Portusniese,  190,767  Spaniards,  153,950 
Italians,  49,477  Russians,  41.534  Turco-Arabs, 
33,578  Germans,  21^43  Anstrians,  15,773 
Japanese  and  9,207  French. 

Brazil  has  for  years  past  welcomed  foreign 
immigrants  and  has  made  considerable  effort 
to  turn  the  tide  of  European  emigration  to  her 
own  shores.  From  1820  to  1915  the  number  of 
immigrants  officially  entering  Brazil  is  given  as 
3,363,456,  or  an  average  of  35,400  per  year. 
But  this  official  statement  covers  only  a  part 
of  the  imm^ration,  that  part  entering  the 
country  throudi  the  ports  of  entry ;  but  it  takes 
no  account  of  the  population  that  is  and  has 
always  been  coming^  across  the  borders  of  the 
countiy  from  neighboring  Latin-American 
nations  during  the  past  century.  In  all  cases  of 
population  it  is  probable  that  the  government 
estunate  is  rather  under  than  over  the  mark 
owing  to  the  fact  that  vast  stretches  of  the 
inland  territory  of  the  republic  are  never  visited 
by  the  census  taker.  The  Old  World  immi- 
grants entering  Brazil  in  1915  were  as  follows : 
Portug:uese,  1S,1I8;  Spaniards,  6^95;  Italians, 
5,778;  Russians  (principally  Poles),  640; 
Syrians,  514;  French,  410;  English,  311;  Austro- 
Hungarians,  104.  The  total  officially  reported 
immigration  during  the  year  was  30,287.  But 
here  again  the  Latm-American  immigraata  are 
not  recorded.  Help  in  the  way  of  s«i>ventioiu 
was  extended  to  17,709  of  the  ^dally  reported 
immigrants  by  the  BraziUan  government*  which 
has  for  Some  years  past  expended  considerable 
money  and  effort  to  attract  the  better  chiss  of 
immigrants.  Since  1825  Germans  have  been 
going  to  Brazil  where  they  have  helped  to 
develop  the  coffee  and  robber  interests,  among 
■various  other  activities.  In  the  southern  states 
6f  Rio  Grande  do  Sul^  Santa  Catharioa  and 
Sao  Pattlo,  they  have  formed  important  colonies 
irtiicfa  have  been  fostered  by  the  BraziUan  and 
German  governments  and  the  German  steam- 
ship company.  To  these  and  to  other  trnmir 
grants  tbie  Brazilian  authorities  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  centu^  extoKled  free  passage 
Irmn  their  homes  in  Europe  to  their  destina- 
tifm  in  Brazil  together  with  cheap  land  ($1  to 
$2  per  acre)  and  seeds,  provisions  and  imple- 
ments for  the  first  crop.  They  had  from  7  to 
10  years  in  which  to  (>ay  for  the  land.  But 
Gennans,  Poles,  Italians,  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  flooded  into  Uie  cotuttry,  and  the 
government  soon  began  to  restrict  the  juivUegeE 
and  inducements  offered  to  immigraats.  Finally 
it  gave  a  different  complexion  to  the  inuaigrar 
tton  question  b^  the  passage  of  an  tmrnigratioD 
law  encouraging  the  formation  of  strong 
colonization  companies  to  whom  vaM  stretches 
of  land  were  offered  at  very  cheap  prices  on 
the  condition  that  they  should  be  settled  with 
inaiigrants  at  the  expense  of  the  operating 
company  which  was  to  receive  a  subvention  of 
$320  for  each  family  brought  into  the  countiy 
and  settled  on  these  lands.  To  encourage  th^ 
opening  of  ways  of  communication  a  subveiir 
turn  of  $700  per  mile  was  offered  for  roads 


built.  Political  troubles  two  years  later  Inter- 
fered with  iminigration  and  discouraged  the 
numerous  colonization  compaiiies  whicn  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  new  law.  Since  then 
immu^tion  into  Brazil  has  been  slow  com- 
pared wth  the  vast  extent  of  the  country, 
though  some  years,  as  1911,  for  instance,  re- 
corded many  newcomers  (136,000).  Lately 
the  BraziUan  goverrmient  has  begun  to  extaio 
help  to  immigrants  once  more. 

J.  H.  (JJUNYN. 

3.  HISTORY.— Brazil  was  discovered  in 
1500  by  a  companion  of  Columbus,  Vicente 
Pinz6n,  who  made  no  settlement,  and,  indeed, 
would  not  have  been  justified  in  doing  so.  The 
bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI  <4  May  1493)  had 
bestowed  upon  Portugal  the  lands  which  should 
be  found  east  of  the  Hne  of  demarcation,  and 
commissioners  of  Spain  and  Portuf^l  had 
agreed,  on  7  June  1494,  that  the  position  o£ 
the  line  of  demarcation  should  be  changed  so 
that  it  should  pass,  north  and  soum,  370 
leagues  west  of  die  Cape  Verde  Islands,  instead 
of  at  a  distance  of  only  100  leagues  west  of 
those  islands,  where  the  Pope  had  established 
it.  Accordingly  Spain  was  precluded  by  her 
own  act  from  claiming  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  continent  of  South  America.  A  Portuguese 
commander,  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  when  on 
his  way  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
Far  East,  in  ISOO,  encountered  severe  storms 
which  drove  his  vessels  from  their  coarse;  and 
throng^  this  mischance  he  reached  the  Brazilian 
coast  m  April.  Mass  was  celebrated  tiiere  on 
Easter  Day ;  the ,  country  was  declared  a  de- 
pendent of  Portugal,  and  a  stone  cross  was 
erected.  Hiere  Caoral  himself  embarked  for 
India,  but  first  sent  a  vessel  to  LisborL  wtdi  a 
report  of  this  important  discovery.  As  soon 
as  practicable  after  receiving  the  account  of 
his  new  possession,  Dom  Manoel  placed  three 
vessels  under  the  command  of  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, instructing  this  Florentine  to  make  ^ood 
Portugal's  claim  to  the  land  which  a  Spaniard 
had  discovered.  Thus,  from  the  beginning^ 
Brazil  was  marked  out  as  a  field  for  inter- 
national competition.  .  Vespucci's  first  voyage 
being  unsuccessful,  a  second  was  undertaken 
with  better  results.  He  remained  for  five 
months  at  a  point  he  named  "All  Saints,*  and 
when  it  became  necessary  to  return  left  12  rncn 
as  a  garrison  in  a  small  fort.  The  impression 
created  by  the  experiences  of  the  early  ad- 
venturers was  not  highly  favorable.  Poor  and 
unattractive,  indeed,  did  this  land  seem  in  com- 
parison with  India  and  Africa.  During  the 
years  that  followed  Portuguese  merchants  dis- 
patched vessels  to  trade  for  Brazil-wood,  and 
the  Portiwuese  government  jealously  resisted 
French  and  Spanish  attempts  to  gain  a  foothold 
or  carry  on  commerce  eastward  of  the  line  of 
demarcaUon ;  but  the  oourt  at  Lisbon  continued 
to  prefer  the  profits  to  be  won  along  the  course 
that  Vasco  da  Gama  had  opened  up.  The  first 
setdementSt  therefore,  were  not  made  by  the 
government,  but  by  grantees  whom  the  govern- 
ment induced  to  colonize  by  assigning  to  each 
leader  a  splendid  possession,  or  ^captaincy* — 
no  less  than  50  leagues  of  coast,  with  feudal 
powers  and  the  privilege  of  extending  his 
df»nain  as  far  inland  as  he  desired.  Thus  the 
province  of  Sao  Paulo  wbs  settled  by  an  expe- 
dition under  Firatiniuga ;  next  Affonso  de 
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Sousa  explored  the  coast  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
(so  called  because  it  was  discovered  1  Jan. 
1531)  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Lopez  de  Sousa 
received  two  allotments.  o£  25  leagues  each,  one 
being  near  Pemambuco  and  Parahyba.  Fer- 
nandez Coutioho  and  Pedro  da  Campo  Tourin- 
ho  established  themselves  near  the  spot  where 
Cabral  landed.  Francisco  Pereiro  Coutioho 
received  a  grant  of  a  captaincy,  extending  from 
Rio  Sao  Francisco  to  Bahia.  The  captamcy  of 
Pernamhuco  was  i^ven  to  Duarte  Coelho 
Pereira;  and  so  the  most  attractive  portions  of 
the  coast  were  distributed.  Cattle  and  sugar- 
cane being  introduced  Irom  Madeira,  the 
»rstematic  cultivation  of  the  latter  began. 
Enormous  difficulties  were  encountered  from 
the  first  by  proprietors  and  planters.  Only 
men  of  large  means,  amon^  them  adventurers 
who  had  amassed  fortunes  m  India,  were  able 
to  equip  and  maintain  such  a  considerable  force 
as  was  necessary  to  make  these  undcrtaldngs 
successful.  The  natives  were,  as  a  rule,  ex- 
tremely mistrustful,  savage  and  little  inclined 
toward  civilization.  In  fact  the  task  of  civiliz- 
ing them  seemed  utterly  hopeless.  Yet_  one 
striking  exception  to  the  general  experience 
may  be  noted.  The  first  settler  in  Bahia  was 
Diogo  Alvarez,  a  young  man  of  noble  family, 
who  was  wrecked  on  the  shoals  near  that  port. 
"Part  of  die  crew,*  says  Sonthey,  *were  lost, 
others  were  eaten  by  the  ^  natives.*  Diogp 
secured  the  favor  of  the  Indians  by  recovering 
things  from  the  wredt  Afterward  he  led  them 
in  battle,  using  his  musket  to  such  good  effect 
that  he  became  their  sovereign,  and  took 
daughters  of  the  dhiefs  of  the  savages  to  be 
his  wives.  'The  best  families  in  Bahia,*  we 
are  told  'trace  their  orwn  to  him.' 

B^  the  middle  of  me  16th  century  die 
captaincies  of  those  men  whose  names  have 
been  mentioned,  and  those  of  other  adventurers, 
were  scattered  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon  to  that  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
The  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  had 
not  been  discovered  at  that  time,  and  the 
settlements  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar.  What  with  savages  surrounding 
these  widely  separated  posts;  -Spaniards 
threatening  them  from  the  rear  (the  Spanish 
troops  then  holding  the  regions  afterward  to 
be  known  as  Paraguay  and  Argentina)  ;  and 
■the  French  from  time  to  time  attempting  to 
establish  themselves  on  the  coast;  it  was  found 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  common  defense 
by  concentrating  the  Portuguese  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  gpvernor-geiteral  The  feudatories 
had  to  submit  to  die  revocation  of  some  of 
their  privileges,  though  they  remained  on  the 
soil  which  they  owned.  . 

The  first  governor-general  was  Trome  da 
Sousa,  and  his  capital  was  Bahia.  In  1549  be 
was  reinforced  1^  a  fleet  of  six  vessels  with 
330  soldiers  and  officials.  400  convicts,  300  free 
colonists  and  6  Jesuits.  At  different  times 
wards  of  the  Crown,  female  ori^ians  of  good 
family,  were  sent  out,  provided  with  portions 
from  the  royal  estates,  and  given  to  the 
provincial  officers  in  marriage.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  College  of  Sao  Paulo  in  Piratininga 
followed  hard  upon  the  arrival  of  the  first 
bishop  of  Brazil  in  1552,  and  of  a  number  of 
Jesuits  in  1553.  Avowed  friends  and  protec- 
tors of  the  natives,  these  members  of  tlv 
Society  of  Jams  took  upon  tbomelws  tbe 


j^oneer's  ta^  and  their  coflege  became  a 
centre  of  ii^uence.  Intrusive  Ftendi  settlers 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  were  driven  out  by  the 
governor,  and  a  Portuguese  colony  was  founded 
there  in  1567.  But  the  progress  of  Brazil,  in 
so  far  as  it  was  dependent  upon  the  aid  o£  the 
mother  country,  was_  checked,  if  not  entirely 
arrested,  during  a  period  of  60  years.  Philip  II 
of  Spain  acquired  the  crown  of  Portugal  in 
157&^,  and  the  union  of  the  two  countries  — 
or  rather,  the  subordination  of  the  weaker 
nation— continued  tmtil  1640.  Brazil  received 
little  attention  during  all  these  years,  in  part 
because  she  was  identified  with  Portugal,  but 
still  more  for  the  reason  that  her  inferiority 
to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  mineral  wealth 
was  taken  for  granted.  The  transfer  of  al- 
legiance invited  attack  by  English  fleets.  In 
1586  Witherington  sacked  Bahia;  Cavendi^ 
in  1591,  burned  San  >ncente;  Lancaster,  in 
1595,  captured  Olinda.  A  futile  attempt  to 
found  a  permanent  colony  was  made  the 
.French  (1612-18),  and  the  Dutch  dispatched  a 
fleet  against  Bahia  in  1624. 

The  Dutch  in  BraziL — Most  important 
were  the  efforts  made  at  this  time  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  Dutch  merchants,  the  famous  Dutch 
West  India  Co.,  which  commissioned  Count 
Maurice  of  Nassau  to  promote  the  interests  of 
his  countrymen  in  South  America.  The  enor- 
mous power  of  this  corporate  company,  which, 
as  Bancroft  says,  was  *given  leave  to  appro- 
priate continents,*  and,  when  'invested  with  a 
boundless  liberty  of  choice,  culled  the  rich 
territories  of  Guiana.  Brazil,  and  New  Nether- 
land,"  was  exerted  in  a  lai^  part  of  the  region 
lying  between  Maranh^  and  Bahia.  After  the 
revolution  of  1640,  Brazil  was,  indeed,  no  longer 
Spanish,  but  the  new  Portuguese  executive  of 
the  house  of  BragatKa  was  too  poor  and  vreak 
to  adopt  such  vigorous  measures  as  were  re- 
quired. Accordingly  a  suggestion  offered  by 
a  native  of  Madeira  named  Vieyra  was  wel- 
comed, inasmuch  as  this  plan  relieved  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  obligation  to  fight  the  E)utch 
West  India  Co.  Vieyra  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commercial  company  at  Lisbon 
similar  to  that  which  had  its  headquarters  at 
Amsterdam.  The  Brazil  Co.  of  Portugal  was 
Organized,  and  in  1649  sent  out  its  flrst  fleet 
After  five  years  of  severe  fi^^ting,  the  Portv- 
guese  merdiants  overcame  the  Dutch  mep- 
chants. 

For  half  a  century  Brazil  was  permitted  to 
remain  at  peace.  In  1710,  however,  a  French 
squadron  tmder  Duderc  attacked  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  suffered  defeat.  On  12  Sratember  of 
following  year  Admiral  Duguay  Trouin  arrived 
'  off  Rio  with  a  new  fleet  and  6^000  men.  The 
governor  was  compelled  to  cai»tulate  and  to 
pay  a  lai^  sum  of  money.  A  great  change  in 
the  industrial  conditions  of  the  southern  dis- 
tricts was  produced '  by  the  discovery  of 
diamonds  at  this  time  (1710-^30),  and  l^r  the 
rush  to  the  gold  re^ons  opened  up  by  the  enter- 
prise of  the  colonists  of  S&o  Paulo,  a  har# 
rac&  with  a  large  admixture  of  Indian  blood, 
much  addicted  to  adventurous  raids  into  the 
interior.  Their  explorations  extended  westward 
into  Paraguay  and  nortfiward  into  Minas, 
Goyaz  and  Cuyaba  to  the  state  of  Matto 
Grosso.  Gold  was  discovered  in  the  regions 
tost  mentioned;  by-  the  b^musg-  of  the  18th 
century  tiiefc  were  five  Xayna  fti  ooasidcTable 
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importance  in  Uinas  Geraes;  and  that  state  is 
now  one  of  the  most  populous  ot  all.  Laborers 
were  withdrawn  from  the  sugar  industry  by  the 
superior  attractions  of  mining,  and  Brazil  lost 
her  leading  position  as  a  sugar-producing 
country.  The  conspiracy  of  Minas  in  1789  was 
the  first  sympathetic  movement  in  Brazil  occa- 
sioned by  the  Revolutionary  War  in  North 
America.  Inspired  by  the  success  of  the  English 
colonies  in  achieving  independence,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Minas  formed  a  project  to  throw  off  the 
Portuguese  yoke,  but  the  plot  failed,  the  leader 
was  hanged  and  the  conspirators  were  banished 
to  Africa,  from  which  continent  slaves  were 
bein^  imported  in  large  numbers.  It  was  an  un- 
profitable exchange  for  America.  _  The  French 
Revolution,  among  its  extraordinary  conse- 
quences, promoted  Brazil  from  the  humble  posi- 
tion of  a  colony  to  be  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  Portuguese  power,  and  the  only  Ameri- 
can monarchy.  In  1807  the  threat  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Portugal  by  Napoleon  sent  the  prince 
regent,  afterward  King  John  or  Dom  Joao  VI; 
across  the  ocean  (29  November).  With  him 
went  the  Queen,  the  royal  family,  the  ^eat 
officers  of  state  and  members  of  the  nobility. 
He  created  many  new  offices,  and  otherwise 
made  the  machinery  of  government  in  Brazil 
much  more  elaborate  than  it  had  ever  been ;  and, 
to  meet  the  increased  expenses  that  these 
dianges  involved,  at  first  imposed  new  taxes, 
and  afterward,  by  debasing  the  money  standard, 
inaugrurated  the  long  period  of  financial  error 
that  impeded  the  advancement  of  the  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  Brazilian  ports  were  de- 
clared open  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations  at 
peace  with  Portugal.  Thus  John  favored  in- 
dustrial development  and  injured  it  at  the  same 
time.  Numbers  of  artisans  and  manufacturers 
from  England,  Germany,  France  and  Sweden 
came  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  opportunity. 
In  1816  the  School  of  Arts  was  founded  hy 
French  painters  and  sculptors.  The  occu^titui 
of  Portugal  by  French  troops  was  offset  m  the 
new  world  by  the  incorporation  of  French 
Guiana  with  Brazil  (1809)  ;  but  the  Ucaty  of 
Vienna  in  1815  restored  Guiana  to  France.  On 
16  Jan.  1815,  the  title  of  kingdom  was  conferred 
upon  Brazil;  and  an  important  extension  of 
the  domain  of  this  unique  American  monarchy 
was  effected  six  years  afterward,  when  Uruguay 
was  united  with  it  under  the  title  of  the  Cis>- 
platinB  State.  But  union,  like  the  occupar 
tion  of  French  Gwvia,  was  destined  to  be  tem- 
porary, owing  to  the  policy  adopted  by  Argen- 
tina.  See  AaoKMTijf  A. 

Independence  Proclaimed. —  The  general , 
movement  iif  fsvor  of  independence  that  trans^ ' 
formed  the  Spanish  colonies  north,  south  and 
west  of  Brazil  into  repnUics  produced  con- 
spiracies and  plots  in  BaUa  and  Fenuunbuoo. 
Troops  were  bnius^t  ont  from  Portnral  to 
restrain  every  violent  matnf  estation  of  the 
pobUcan  spirit  Meanwhile;  howerer,  in  Portn- 
gal  itself  the  revc^tion  of  1820  had  led  to  a 
modification  of  the  old  autocratic  system,  and 
the  forces  from  that  country,  openly  sympatfiiz- 
ing  with  the  aspirations  of  the  Brazilian 
p«)ple,  compelled  King  John  to  yield.  The 
latter  withdrew  from  America  soon  afterward 
(26  April  1821),  leaving  his  son,  Dom  Pedro, 
to  work  out  the  problem  in  Brazil  as  best  be 
might.  Tlie  attitiide-of  the  Cortes  of  Portugal 


in  this  crisis  was  exceedingly  unwise:  instead 
of  offering  concessions,  it  greeted  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  central  government,  and  ordered 
Dom  Pedro  to  return  to  Portugal.  Assured  of 
the  support  of  Ac  people  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Sao  Paulo,  who  requested  him  to  disobey  this 
command,  Dom  Pedro  proclaimed  the  independ- 
ence of  Brazil,  7  Sept.  1822.  He  became  con- 
stitutional Emperor  the  following  month.  In 
the  hostilities  which  ensued  the  Brazilians  were 
so  successful  that  independence  was  assured 
before  the  end  of  1823.  The  constitution  of 
the  empire  was  adopted  on  25  March  1824.  But 
a  |teculiar  situation  in  the  ruling  family  re- 
mained to  be  disposed  of.  Since  October  1822, 
Dom  Pedro  had  been  Emperor  of  Brazil,  while 
his  father  was  King  of  Portugal.  The  dramatic 
climax  occurred  25  Aug.  1825,  when  a  treaty 
was  signed  in  London  by  virtue  of  which  King 
John  first  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  ot 
Brazil  and  then  immediately  abdicated  in  favor 
of  his  son.  As  the  popularity  of  Dom  Pedro  I 
was  due  to  the  disposition  he  showed  at  first 
to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  liberals,  so  it  is 
necessary  to  ascribe  his  loss  of  populari^  in 
the  years  1826-^1  to  his  unwillii^ess  to  trust 
the  people  more  and  more,  as  their  dema.nd  for 
participation  in  the  government  steadily  in- 
creased. The  statement  found  in  some  recent 
histories,  to  the  effect  that  Pedro  I  was  a  brutal 
tyrant,  whose  reign  ended  in  public  disgrace,  is 
incorrect.  It  was  his  tact  that  saved  the  mon- 
archy in  1821 ;  but  the  growth  of'  republicaiusm 
in  the  next  decade  was  much  more  raind  among 
the  people  than  at  his  court,  and  finally  the 
breach  became  so  wide  that  no  course  was  left 
to  him  but  to  surrender  his  crown  before  the 
succession  of  his  son,  the  2d  Pedro,  should  be 
disputed,  and  to  take  ship  for  Lisbon^  where  it 
had  become  a  duty  to  defend  the  claim  of  his 
daughter,  Maria  II,  to  the  throne  of  Portugal 
At  any  time  after  1810  outrageous  tyranny  on 
the  part  of  Portuguese  rulers  would  nave 
thrown  Brazil  into  the  advancing  coliunn  of 
revolutionary  states.  The  significant  facts  arc, 
that  Pedro  I  was  able  to  postpone  the  inevitable 
change  for  10  years,  and  that  Pedro  II  (whose 
majority  was  proclaimed  23  July  1840)  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  the  monarchical  form  in 
America  tmtil  15  Nov.  1889.  The  regency  hy 
which  the  affairs  of  Brazil  were  administered 
(1831-40)  was  much  like  a  republican  govern- 
ment, especially  after  1834.  Probably  it  would 
have  beoi  impossible  to  revert  to  a  mooarchy 
if  ^  weakness  and  misccmduct  of  the  regents 
had  not  broi^t  discredit  upon  everything 
savoring  of  democracy. 

The  suppression  of  the  revolution  of  1S48; 
discontinuance  of  the  importation  of  slaves,  in 
1853;  and  the  creditable  part  taken  by  Brazil 
in  thwarting  the  ambitious  designs  of  the 
Ai^^entine  dictator,  Rosas  (see  AnaBHtiKA)— 
these  are  the  chief  events  before  1855.  In  that 
year  a  Brazilian  squadron  was  sent  to  settle 
a  dispnte  with  Par^^y  as  to  the  right  of  way 
for  Brazilian  vessels  on  the  Paranjt  River.  This 
river  which  rises  in  Brazil,  flows  beside  Para- 
guay, and  finally  throu^  the  territory  of  Argen- 
tina, it  was  declared  should  be  open  to'the  com- 
merce of  all  three  nations  equally.  The  war- 
ships failed  to  accomplish  the  desired  resnh, 
and  for  a  decade  vexatious  restrictions  were 
placed  npOD  the  vessds  of  Braal,  Atgenthia 
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and  the  Unttied  States.  In  1865  an  ontr^e  fay 
Lopez,  the  dictator  of  Paraguay,  brou^t  on  a 
war  in  which  Brazil,  Araeotina  and  Urt^u^ 
were  alhed  against  the  oncodins  country  (see 
Paraguay).  This  bitter  strugsle,  protracted 
until  187<^  cost  Brazil  the  lives  of  many  diou- 
sands  of  her  citizens,  and  about  $300,00(M)Q0l  Ia 
the  year  following  the  restoration  of  peace  a 
law  was  enacted  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
the  growth  of  which  had  been  checked  in  1853. 
It  was  provided  that  thenceforth  every  child 
bom  of  slave,  parents  should  be  free. 

Bruil  *  Bcimblicrr-A  bloodlesa  revt^uticw 
temunatcd  the  reign  of  Don  Pedro  U,  and  tbe 
Federal  republic  was  prodaixncdj  15  Nov.  IS89. 
A  provisional  government,  instituted  for  this 
purpose,  published  (24  F^.  1891)  the  consti- 
tution of  «The  United  States  of  Brazil,*  re- 
sembling that  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  nearly  every  respect,  though  Brazilian 
senators  serve  for  nine  ^ears,  luce  those  of 
Argentina,  while  the  Presidmt's  term  of  office 
is  but  four  years.  Marshal  Deodora  da  Fvo- 
scca,  head  of  the  provisional  government,  was 
connrmed  in  the  presidency  by  ue  Constitutional 
CxHagress,  and  Gen.  Floriano  Petxotto  was 
elected  Vice-President.  The  next  President  ( IS 
Nov.  1894)  was  Prudente  de  Moraes  Barros. 
The  3d  President,  Dr.  Manoel  Ferraz  de 
Campos  Salles,  was  elected  for.  the  term  be- 
nnnin^  15  Nov.  1896.  His  successor,  Sefior 
Pnuicisco  de  E^ula  Rodiigues  Alves,  inaugu- 
rated 15  Nov.  1902,  made  a  statement  of  the 
national  policy  in  ms  inaugural  address  which 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  A  good 
financial  condition  in  the  republic  is  of  prime 
imporunce;  but  scarcely  less  essentia)  are  re- 
forms in  the  laws  apfmcable  to  civil  suits  and 
elections.  Agricultural  and  commercial  condi- 
tioas  must  be  improve<t  and  endeavors  made  to 
attract  immigration  and  cafntaL  Modem 
systems  of  sanitation  must  be  installed  at  the 
ports,  including  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  aug* 
mentation  of  the  arm^  and  navy  may  be  imdM^ 
taken  when  the  condition  of  the  treasury  wap* 
rants  such  expcnfitures. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  reference  has  been  made 
in  tlus  sketch,  such  as  the  isstmnce  of  large 
amounts  of  paper  currency,  vdiich  it  was  for* 
merly  Ae  {a^<»i  to  call  irredeemable;  the 
change  from  the  basis  of  slave  to  free  labor; 
the  overthrow  of  the  monardiy ;  foreign  wars, 
and  rebellions  in  one  state  after  another,  have 
combined  to  depress  Brazilian  credit  and  retard 
industrial  development  To  these  unfavorable 
influences  must  be  added  tbe  decline  in  the 
pricea  of  coffee,  BrazD's  staple  prodw^  and  of 
sugar,  her  chief  reliance  in  tunes  past  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  observable  a  -tendency 
toward  greater  stability  in  die  national  policy! 
a  largie  amount  of  paper  money  was,  before 
1903,  called  in  and  destroyed;  and  interest 
has  been  shown  receutly  in  efforts  to  develop 
the  enormous  natural  resources  of  the  country 
and  to  raaintatti  standards  of  health  in  the 
chief  ports.  In  November  1903  the  dispute  with 
Bolivia  in  f^eg^rd  to  the  Acri  region  was  ter- 
minated, BohWa  surrendering  ber  claims  to 
73,750  square  miles  on  or  near  the  Acri  River 
in  return  for  886  square  miles  on  the  affluents 
of  the  Madeira  and  Abuna,  335  square  miles 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Paraguay,  and  the  sum 
of  $10,000,000  which  Bolivia  has  expended  with 


excellbttt  results  for  tht  coottructioa  of  raii- 
wa^. 

Brazil,  1^  virtue  of  the  same  agreement 
(Treaty  oi  Fetrapotis,  Article  7),  was  placed 
nuder  an  obligation  wUch  has  been  scmpmouslpr 
discharged,  namely,  ''to  build  on  Brazilian  tern- 
toiy,  by  herself  or  by  a  private  company,  a  rail- 
way which,  in  brief,  stuipUes  an  outlet  to  the 
Madeira  atMi  Amazon  for  Bolivian  products. 
In  June  1914  the  dilute  with  Great  Britain  over 
the  frontier  of  British  (vuiana  was  ended  by 
the  award  oi  the  arbitrator,  the  King  of  Italy, 
wiw  gave  14>000  square  mites  to  Braiil  and 
aixmt  t9J0OO  aouare  miles  to  the  (tfh^r  con- 
testant. In  1906  Dr.  Alfonso  Penna  was  elected 
President  An  international  conference  was 
held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  23  July  to  27  Aug.  1907. 
Tbe  occasion  was  made  memorable  by  the 
formal  visit  of  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States.  President  Penna  de- 
creed, 13  Jan.  1908,  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 
duties  OB  several  American  products,  in  return 
for  the  favor  shown  by  the  United  States  to 
Braalian  coffee.  An  arrangement  was  made 
with  the  Imperial  Emigration  (Company  of 
Tokio  for  bringing  over  3sOOO  Japanese  colonists 
within  two  years  at  the  expense  of  Brazil  (see 
artble  Labob).  President  Penna  died  14  June 
1909  and  was  succeeded  by  Vice-President 
Pefanha.  Marshal  Hermes  da  Fonseca  was 
dccted  to  the  presidency  1  March  1910.  On 
22  Ntfvember  me  crews  of  ^  warships  Minos 
Geraes  and  Sao  Paulo  mutitued  in  the  harbor 
of  Rio.  These  vessels  were  surroidered  to  the 
government  27  November.  Baron  Rio  Branco 
died  in  1912,  and  was  succeeded  as  Foreign 
Minister  by  Gen.  Lauro  Mnller.  In  1913 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil 
were  strained  in  consequence  of  the  action 
filed  by  the  admitustration  of  the  former 
country  against  the  Brazilian  comnuttee  in 
charge  of  the  valorization  of  .coffee.  After 
the  dismissal  of  the-  valorization  suit,  Brazil 
restored  the  preferential  tariff  on  American 
products,  which  had  been  suspended  during 
the  dispute  and  Gen.  Lauro  Mtiller  returned 
Secretary  Root's  visit  In  1914  Vice-President 
WencesHO  Braz  was  elected  President.  In 
May  1915  a  treaty  of  alliance  .was  signed  at 
Buenos,  Aires  by  representatives  of  Brazil, 
Argentina  and-  Qiile.  Three  montbs  later 
Brazil  was  associated  with  the  United  States, 
Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Bolivia  and  Guate- 
mala  in  efforts  to  restore  law  and  order  in 
Mexico.  In  1916  Brazil  continued  to  feel,  more 
than  other  Latin  American  countries,  the  ex- 
tremely injurions  effect  of  the  scarcity  of  5hip% 
withdrawal  of  credits,  soaring  prices  and  de- 
clining rate  of  exchange  which  the  Eurc^an 
War  occasioned.  This  sutuect  is  examined  in 
hs  proper  connection  and  relations  in  the 
articles  Couukkx  and  Banking  and  Finance. 

Wat  with  Gftrmany.— When  Germany  aiH 
noimced  her  prc^ram  of  unrestricted  sulHnarine 
warfare  in  February  1917  the  Brarilian  govern- 
ment pTX>te5ted.  stating  at  the  same  time  (13 
February)  that  the  Cierman  government  would 
be  held  responsible  to  Brazil  for  all  the  conse- 
quences thereof  and  threatening  to  break  dijH 
Mmatic  relations  in  die  evott  of  a  subma- 
rine attack  against  a  Brazilian  vessel.  On  4 
April  the  Para»6,  a  Brazilian  vessel,  was  tor- 
pedoed without  warning,  and  ^x  di^s  later  the 
Brazilian  government  severed  diplonoatjc  rela-  , 
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tHHis  with  Germany  io  acconlatice  with  the 
terms  of  its  note  of  13  February.  On  28  April 
1917  Branl  Issued  a  proclamation  of  nentruity 
with  regard  to  ^  war  between  the  -United 
States  and  Germany.  The  Brazilian  Congress 
met  on  3  May  1917  and  on  the  22d  of  the  same 
month  the  President  in  a  message  recommended 
the  revocation  of  the  proclamation  of  neutrality, 
wishing  to  emphasize  the  solidarity  of  Brazil 
with  the  -  United  States.  Other  sinkings  of 
Brazilian  vessels  aggravated  the  situation  be- 
tween Gennany  and  BradL  On  29  May  the 
President  was  authorized  by  Congress  to  with- 
draw the  decree  of  neutrality  and  to  utilize  the 
German  ships  which  had  been  taken  in  charge 
about  a  month  before.  On  29  June  the  decree 
of  neutrality  of  4  Aug.  1914  with  regard  to  the 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  was 
withdrawn.  American  and  Entente  warships 
were  now  free  to  enter  Brazilian  ports  and  an 
American  fleet  visited  Rio,  where  tt  received 
a  great  ovation.  Brazil's  navy_  coH>perated  with' 
that  of  the  United  States  in  patrolling  the 
s6u&  Atlantic.  On  25  October  President  Braz 
sent  a  message  to  Congress  stating  that  Ger- 
mat^  had  virtually  brought  a  state  of  warfare 
on  Brazil  and  recommended  that  Congress  au- 
thorize a  formal  declaration  of  a  state  of  war. 
On  die  36tl^  therefor^  by  a  vote  of  149  to  1 
and  a  onammous  vote  in  tbc  Senate,  such  a 
declaration  was  authorized  and  a  state  of  war 
was  proclaimed  on  27  October.    See  LATnt 

AmsiCA  AND  THE  WaR. 
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MAIUtrON  WCLOOX. 

4.  GOVERNMENT  OF  BRAZIL.  The 
system  of  government  established  after  the 
bloodless  revolution  of  1889,  and  under  the 
constitution  of  1891,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned and  in  part  characterized  (see  HisToav). 
The  official  title  of  the  nation.  The  United 
States  of  Brazil  (Estados-Unidds  do  Brazil), 
conveys  at  a  glance  the  correct  impression  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  Federal  rather  than  a 
centralized  republic;  bat  its  constitution  re- 
semUes  that  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  ri^ts  of  the  states  of  Brazil  are  em- 
phasized, probably  somewhat  over-emphasized; 
so  a  situation  has  been  created  similar  to  that 
which  would  be  found  in  the  United  States 
of  America  if  die  question  of  broad  or  strict 
construction  of  the  cmistitution,  that  dividing 
Bne  between  poUticBl  parties,  had  been  deter- 
nnned  driefly  hi  favor  of  Ae  states'  rights. 

The  President  and  Vice-President  are  elected 
by  direct  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  may 
not  be  re-elected  for  the  tenn  immediately  fol- 
lowing. TTie  President's  salary  is  120,000  mil  rets 
(or  about  $38^000) .  He  is  assisted  a  cabinet 
of  ei^t  ministers  whom  he  afipoints.  The 
ministries  correspond  to  the  detriments  of 
Justice^  Interior  and  Public  Instmction,  Forogn 
Relations,  the  Navy,  War,  Communications  and 
PubHc  Works,  Finance  and  Agriculture;  la- 
dusfiy  and  Commerce.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  the  National  Congress,  which  em- 
braces the  Senate  (63  members,  three  for  each 
state  and  three  for  the  Federal  district,  elected 
fcy^  district  vote  for  nine-year  terms :  member- 
ship renewed  by  thirds  every  three  years)  and 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (elected  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  senators,  but  for  terms  of  only 
three  years,'  and  in  the  proportion  of  one  for 
every  70,000  inhabitants,  no  state,  however, 
being  represented  by  less  than  foor  deputies). 
Congress  meets  annually  on  3  May  for  four 
months,  but  may  be  prorogued  or  called  in 
extra  session  by  the  Pre^dent  JUk  franduse 
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extends  to  all  male  citizens  over  21  years  of 
age,  duly  enrolled,  except  beggars,  tllitenites, 
soldiers  actually  serving  and  members  of  mo-^ 
nastic  orders  under  vows  of  obe(Kence.  The 
President  must  be  a  native  of  Brazil  over  35 
years  of  a^e.  In  le^slation  relating  to  taxes, 
the  initiative  belongs  to  the  Cumber  of 
Deputies.  There  is  a  Supreme  Federal  Court 
of  Justice  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  a  Federal 
judge  in  each  state.  The  former  consists  of  l5 
justices  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  the  Federal 
judges  are  appointed  upon  the  Supreme  Court'jf 
recommendation^  justices  and  judges  alike  hold- 
ing office  for  life.  There  are  also,  for  purely 
local  or  unimportant  matters,  municipal  magis- 
trates and  justices  of  the  peace  who  are  elected 
for  four  years. 

State  governments  resemble  the  Federal  in 
having  separate  administrative,  legislative  and 
judicial  branches;  and  the  design  has  been  to 
prevent  loss  of  independence  by  any  one  of 
these,  or  the  subordination  of  all  to  the  national 
executiva  The  latter,  accordingly,  has  not  the 
extensive  powers  of  appointment  and  control 
it^iich  are  exercised  by  presidents  of  some  of 
the  more  centralized  South  American  republics. 
Governors  of  states  and  members  of  state  leg- 
islatures hold  elective  offices,  and  to  the  former 
is  assigned  the  appointment  of  magistrates  who 
are  not  removable  from  office  save  by  judicial 
sentence.  Each  state  is  governed  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  constitution  and  la:ws. 
These  must,  of  course,  never  conffict  with  the 
constitutional  principles  of  the  Union ;  and  it  is 
provided  that,  in  case  of  such  infringement  by 
state  authorities,  the  Federal  ^vemment  shall; 
by  force  of  arms  if  necessaiy,  mtervene  to  con- 
trol the  offending  state.  But  not  otherwise  is 
intervention  conceded  as  a  Federal  rig^t.  The 
Federal  district  is  administered  by  a  council 
elected  fagr  qualified  voters,  and  the  munidpal 
executive  authority  there  is  exerdaed  by  a  piie- 
fect  appointed  for  four  years  by  the  President 
of  the  republic 

The  tendencies  referred  to  recdvc  consid- 
erate treatment  at  the  hands  of  M.  Denis 
('Le-Br^rfl,'  etc.).  *The  States  — the  one-time 
provinces,*  he  writes,  *enioy  a  very  large  degree 
of  independence.  Each  of  them  forms  an  actual 
nafion,  with  its  elective  authorities  and  its 
antonoraous  administration.*  He  finds  that 
individual  states  'freely  negotiate  contract? 
with  foreign  companies  or  sjmdicates  for 
the  execution  of  public  works  or  rising 
loans.  They  have  their  systems  of  justice 
and  of  public  education.  Some  of  them' 
have  representatives  in  Europe  who  play  the 
part  almost  of  diplomatbts ;  who  harve  '  been 
known  to  hold  conferences  and  to  sign  conven- 
tions without  the  intervention  of  any  Federal 
authority.  The  Constitution  has  afforded 
them  an  important  source  of  revenue  in  allows 
tng  them  to  establish  export  duties.  I  believe 
there  is  no  State  budget  which  does  not  place 
export  duties  in  the  first  rank  among  its  re- 
ceipts. The  export  duty  on  coffee  swells  the 
budget  of  S5o  Paulo,  as  the  export  dutv  on 
mate  swells  that  of  Parani.  Thus  Brazil  has  a 
double  line  of  custom-hotises,  one  facing  outJ 
ward,  one  Inward.  The  duties  collected  uipon 
fordgn  merdianfse  entering  the  country  being 
a  Federal  matter,  depends  upon  At  central  gov- 
ernment ;  bnt  the  export'  duties  are  State  pro{H 


crty.  In  equilibrium  with  the  States  the  Con- 
stitution erects  the  Federal  government.*  Now, 
(he  Union  (if  we  adopt  the  shorter  name,  pre- 
ferred by  me  people  themselves),  by  the  regu- 
lation of  monetary  questions  and  by  the  settle^ 
metrt  of  Ae  customs  tariff,  exercises  a  deepW 
felt  influehce  over  tlie  national  life;  and  af- 
thouG^  at  first  very  narrowly  confined  to  speci- 
fied functions,  a  tendency  has  become  manifest 
to  exalt  its  authority  and  dignity.  "In  the  first 
place  the  Union  acquired  its  own  territory—' 
the  Territory  of  Acri,  which  was  ceded  by 
Bolivia  (^.v.J  by  the  treaty  of  Petropolis.  This 
terrhocy  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Ama- 
soiuan  ptain,  and  one  of  the  chief  rubber-pro* 
dadng  comitries.  Instead  of  tnaklng  a  new 
state  of  Acr£,  it  has  been  kept  by  the  Union 
as  a  kind  of  dower.  The  Union  collects  the 
export  duties  on  rubber,  which  duties,  except  in 
this  Federal  Territory,  go  to  the  treasuries  of 
the  States.  The  revenues  of  Acri  were  tnsnfib- 
cient  in  the  three  years  to  pay  off  the  indemnity 
to  Bolivia.  To-day  they  are  added  to  the  other 
sources  of  Fcd«su  revenue^  and  form  a  «otable 
addition  to  the  Union's  budget.*  An  indication 
that  the  Union  has  begun  to  *find_  itself*  is 
this:  it  decided  to  intervene,  or  to  impose  its 
will  upon  the  more  shiftless  states,  in  respect 
to  education  and  the  colonization  of  immigrants. 
Viscount  James  Bryce  writes  that  'the  im- 
.mense  size  of  the  country  and  its  want  of 
homogenei^  suggested  a  Federal  system,  the 
basis  for  which  already  eidsted  in  Qie  legisla- 
tive assemblies  of  the  provinces.  Since^  ^len 
Braril  has  had  its  full  share  of  armed  risings 
and  civil  wars.  At  first  the  States  were  allowed 
the  full  exercise  of  the  large  functions  which 
the  constitution  allotted  to  them,  including  th^ 
raising  of  revenue  by  duties  on  exports  and  the 
maintenance  of  _a  police  force  which  in  some 
States  was  Indistinguishable  from  an  army. 
Presently  atfempts  were  made  to  draw  the  reins 
tighter,  and  these  attempts  have  continued  till 
now.*  His  observations  and  impressions  in  this 
field  are  to  the  effect  that  the  national  govern- 
ment "has  latterly  endeavored  to  exert  over 
the  States  a  greater  control  than  some  of  them 
seem  willing  to  accept.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
difficulty,  while  some  of  the  States,  and  es- 
pecially_  the  southern,  have  an  Intelligent  and 
energetic  population,  others  remain  far  behind, 
their  citizens  too  ignorant  and  lazy,  or  too  un- 
stable and  emotional  to  be  fit  for  self-govern- 
ment. ^  Universal  suffrage  in  districts  where  die 
majority  of  the  voters  are  Illiterate  persons  of 
color  suggests,  if  it  does  not  justify,  extra^ 
legal  methods  of  handling  elections.  One  ille- 
gality breeds  another,  and  there  Is  pe^etuated 
a  distrust  of  authori^  and  a  resort  to  violence,* 
In  many  repons  it  is  quite  true  that  the  Bra-* 
zilian  constitutioiij  as  M.  Georges  Onnenceau 
writes  in  his  'South  America  of  To-day,' 
•enjoys  a  chiefly  theoretic  authority.*  Viscount 
James  Bryce  continues :  *In  the  Brazilian  poll- 
tics  of  to-day  there  are  Many  factions,  bnt  no 
orsinized  parties  nor  any'denfrite  principles  or 
policies  advocated  by  aijy  group  or  groups  of 
men.  Federal  issues  are  cfossed  and  warped 
by  State  issues.  State  issues  confused  by  Fed- 
eral issues,  and  both  sets  of  issues  turn  rather 
on  persons  than  on  general  doctrines  or  spedfie 
practical  proposals.  One  source  of  dissension 
h,  however,  absent.— fliatstnigg^eof  the  Church 
and  clericalism  against  the  princMes^-of  re^  t 
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lisious  tqiiabty  wUch'  has  distracted  the  Span- 
i^Amencan  republics.  In  Brazil  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  is  complete,  and 
though  ibe  diplomatic  corps  enjoys  the  presence 
of  a  papal  Ntmcio  as  one  of  its  members  this 
adherence  to  tradition  has  no  present  ^litical 
significance.  The  absence  or  the  fluidity  of 
parties  malces  the  executive  stronger  than  the 
legislature  both  in  National  and  State  politics. 
There  are 'many  men  of  talent,  especially  ora- 
torical talent,  and  many  men  of  force,  hut  not 
tfiou^  who  show  constructive  power  and  the 
grasp  of  mind  needed  to  handle  the  enormous 
economic  problems  which  a  cotmtiy  so  vast,  so 
rich  and  so  various  presents.*  He  concludes, 
however,  that  it  is  too  soon  to  be  despondent, 
inasmuch  as  the  country  has  been  free  from  the 
taint  of  slavery  only  since  1888,  and  has  been 
a  rnmblic  only  since  1891.  Consult  Bryce,  J.r 
<South  America>  (New  York  1912).  See  hib- 
liocrraphies  under  Histoby  and  other  titles  io 
the  BraiUian  series. 

IiLwRioN  Wilcox. 

5.  EDUCATION  AND  KXLIGION.  The 

central  government  has  been  hitherto  prevented 
by  the  constitutional  restrictions  already  men- 
tioned from  making  education  compulsory  in 
^e  states;  but  some  of  the  latter  have  them- 
selves taken  this  step,  and  wherever  the  gov- 
ernment can  offer  it  at  all  and  make  it  free, 
education  is  free.  Distributed  unevei^ 
throughout  the  states  are  more  than  l3,OClO 
schools.  Brazil  has  no  university.  The  ex- 
cellent schools  of  law,  medicine  and  enf^neering 
in  several  of  the  large  dttes  do  not  supply  this 
deficiency.  But  all  advocates  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  university  have  encountered 
the  opposition  of  leaders  who  represent  the 
States  Rights  doctrine.  The  founding  and 
maintenance  of  a '  great  national  university, 
such  as  the  country  needs  and  would  appre- 
ciate, are  steps  toward  centralization  wmch 
State  politicians  are  wholly  unprepared  to 
take.  The  Union,  however,  occasionally  ex- 
tends pecuniary  assistance  to  states,  munici- 
palities or  individuals  by  way  of  co-operation 
m  tiie  maintenance  of  industrial  sdiools,  or 
collies  of  agriculture.  Sao  Paulo  leads  among 
the  states  in  educational  progress:  its  Faculty 
of  law  and  Polytechnic  College  are  both  praise- 
worthy; and  the  range  of  scientific  courses 
carried  on  at  its  museum  is  striking.  However, 
this  state  does  little  for  secondary  education. 
It  'contains  three  public  secondary  schools,  one 
in  the  capital,  one  at  Campinas  and  one  at 
lUbeiraon  Preto;  but  the  pupils  are  few  in 
number.  There  is  a  host  of  private  schools, 
many  of  which  are  kept  by  religious  orders. 
The  private  schools  are  for  the  most  part 
hoarding-schools,'  many  of  them  situated  in 
the  country.  "The  education  given  in  such 
schools  is  very  unequal  and  usuaJlv  second- 
rate.  Not  only  in  S^o  Paulo  but  throughout 
Brazil  the  question  of  secondary  education  is 
to-day  one  of  extreme  gravity.  It  is  to  primary 
education  that  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  devotes 
its  resources.  _  The  budget  appropriation  is 
liberal,  amounting  to  $2,(}DO,000,  and  some  of 
the  schools  have  the  appearance  of  palaces.* 
Mackenzie  College  at  Sao  Paulo  has  an  ex- 
cellent standing  among  foreign  institutions 
which  supplement  by  their  work  the  state  and 
national  systems  of  instnictum;  and  there  are 


many  foreign  schools '  in  the  republic.  The 
great  educational  value  of  free  libraries  has 
not  been  overlooked ;  there  are  many  small 
collections  of  books;  and  the  National  Library 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  containing  several  hundrra 
thousand  items — perhaps  nearly  half  of  a 
million  manuscripts  and  printed  works  —  is  the 
most  interesting  Urge  collection  that  the  writer 
has  visited  in  any  part  of  Latin  America. 
Finally,  as  a  field  for  educational-  endeavors, 
Brazil  has  elements  of  exceptional  promise. 
•The  Brazilians,  who  never  forget  that  they 
were  for  a  time,  during  the  French  invasion  of 
Portugal,  thdr  own  mother  country,  and  head 
of  the  whole  Portuguese  people,  cherish  their 
national  literary  traditions  with  more  warmth 
than  do  the  Spaniards  of  the  New  World,  and 
produce  quite  as  much  in  the  way  of  poetnr 
and  belles-lettres  do  the  writers  of  Portugu. 
They  have  a  quick  susceptibility  to  ideas,  Uke 
that  of  Frenchmen  or  Russians.'  Such  is^  the 
tribute  in  Btyce's  *South  America^ ;  but  it  is 
promptly  qualified  as  follows :  ^'One  can  hardly 
be  surprised  that  learning  and  the  abstract  side 
of  natural  science  are  undervalued  in  a 
countiy  which  has  no  university,  nothing  more 
than  faculties  for  teaching  the  jiractical  sutn 
jects  of  law,  medicine^  engineering  and  agri- 
culture.' 

Educational  steps  taken  in  recent  years  are 
p)  The  decree  of  5  April  1911,  which  con- 
ferred^ upon  a  Federal  Board  of  Education 
authority  to  establish  primary  schools  in  the 
various  states;  (2)  The  inauguration^  on  4 
July  1913,  of  a  superior  scho<^  of  agncnlture 
and  veterinary  memdne  at  Rio  de  Jandro ;  and 
(3)  The  decree  of  15  April  1914,  which  created 
a  class  of  practical  schools  of  agriculture  and 
which  was  followed  by  other  decrees  establish- 
ing preparatory  schools  of  agriculture  and  cx- 

Kriment  stations.  Thus  legal^  provision  has 
en  made  for  a  system  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion under  the  confrol  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. _  In  10  different,  widely  separated 
localities,  this  pacific  invasion  of  the  states  by 
a  movement  unquestionably  beneficial,  though 
also  unquestionably  in  contravention  of  strict- 
constmctioBist  theories  {see  Govebnhent)  has 
already  taken  place. 

Religion  in  Brazil  has  been  subordinated 
during  so  lon^  a  period  that  to-day  the  Church 
exerts  little  mfluence  iipon  the  thought  and 
conduct  of  laymen.  Colonel  Roosevelt  writes 
OThroi:^  the  Brazilian  WildemessO  that  *<the 
Positivists  are  a  really  strong  body  in  Brazil, 
as  th^  are  in  France';  and  again:  'Brazil 
possesses  the  same  complete  liberty  In  matters 
reli^us,  sjnritual,  and  intellectual  as  we  do_.* 
But  of  course  laym<en  in  Brazil  had  never,  in 
the  maimer  of  the  Puritans,  adopted  an  inde- 
pendent (Congregational)  form  of  church 
government.  The  latter  were  free  to  exercise 
their  own  chosen  form  of  worship;  the  former, 
when  the  connection  between  church  and  state 
was  abolished  and  absolute  equality  dedarj^ 
among  all  forms  of  rdigion,  quite  naturally 
were  freed  from  the  restraints  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  rdigion  to  a  very  much  greater  ex- 
tent. The  Church  has  retained  its  buildings, 
properties  and  income;  reli^ous  orders  share 
fully  in  the  general  toleration;  the  Brazilian 
men  as  a  rule  are  still  nominally  —  and  Bra- 
zilian women  as  a  rule  are  devouUy  —  Catho- 
lics. High  offidab  ol  the  Catholic  Church  are: 
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The  cardinal,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  archtnsliops 
&t  Bafaia,  Rio,  S^o  Paulo,  Para  and  llariana, 
and  25  suffragan  bishops.  Consult  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  (Department  of 
Interior.  Bureau  of  Education,  Vol  I,  Wash- 
ington 1915)  and  works  by  Bryce,  Clemen- 
ceau,  Denis  and  others  in  whidi  are  chapters 
itealing  with  present  educational  conditums. 
See  nbliography  under  History. 

Markiok  Wilcox. 

6.  AGRICULTURE  AND  FOREST 
PRODUCTS,  Coffee,  rubber,  herva  matt6, 
sugar  and  mandioca  receive  special  attention  on 
account  o£  the  importance  of  these  Brazilian 
products ;  but  the  southern  plateau  in  the  states 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sut,  Santa  Catharina  and 
Parana  produces  all  the  cereals  and  fruits  of 
temperate  zones  and  many  of  those  of  the 
tropics  as  well.  We  find  here  wheat,  Indian 
con^  potatoes  and  sudi  v^etables  as  arc 
grown  in  the  United  States;  while  rice,  cof- 
fee, oranges,  bananas  and  pineapples  thrive  in 
the  lowlands  along  the  coast.  In  many  places 
grapes  are  grown  and  attention  is  given  in  the 
south  to  the  production  of  native  wines. 

Co£Eae.r— The  great  coffee-producers  of  the 
world  are  the  Paolistas — die  people  of  the 
state  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  celebrated  terra  roxa 
(red  earth)  in  which  the  coffee-trees  flourish 
best  is  found  in  other  parts  of  the  republic, 
but  the  Paulistas  were  the  first  to  demonstrate 
its  extraordinary  value  for  coffee-culture. 
"The  history  of  what  Linnaeus  named  Coffea 
Arabica,  in  its  lon^  migrations  from  the  wild 
forests  of  AlQrssima  and  Mozambuiue  to  the 
carefully  cultivated  fasendas  of  Sao  Paulo,  is 
a  most  interestii^  one.  It  is  a  ^far  cry  from 
its  first  restricted  use  as  a  drug  in  the  jEast  to 
its  present  status  as  one  of  the  world's  most 
popular  beverages;  from  the  time  when  its 
production  in  the  West  was  prohibited  and 
^vt  rise  to  as  absurd  conflicts  as  attended  the 
introduction  of  tobacco  into  Europe.  .  .  .  It 
is  scarcely  80  years  since  the  production  of 
coffee  in  the  state  of  SSo  Paulo  received  its 
first  impetus.  Before  tiiat  time  it  was  rare^ 
found  outside  of  a  drug  store.  But  after 
that  the  development  of  the  industry  was  so 
rapid  and  so  extraordinary  that  it  stands  forth 
as  one  of  the  marvels  of  economic  history." 
Of  course  the  circumstance  that  in  Sao  Paulo 
the  coffee-trees  do  not  require  shading  (that 
is,  are  not,  as  in  Porto  Rico  and  parts  of  Mex- 
ico, etc.,  grown  and  cultivated  under  the  pro- 
tecting shade  of  larger  trees)  contributes  to 
this  "marvellous"  success.  "In  1851  the  amount 
of  coffee  exported  from  Sao  Paulo  was  some- 
thing more  than  100,000  sacks  of  132  pounds 
each.  Thenceforth  the  export  of  this  staple 
increased  with  rapidity  until,  in  1896-97,  the 
amount  produced  reached  more  than  15,000,000 
sacks.  This,  with  what  was  collected  in  other 
parts  of  the  republic,  gave  Brazil  85  per  cent 
of  the  world's  total  productkm.  That  vear 
the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  produced  fully  three 
times  as  much  coffee  as  all  the  other  states  of 
Brazil  combined.  But  this  enormous  crop  was 
more  than  the  market  could  bear.  The  sopidy 
had  gone  beyond  the  demand.  The  price  of 
coffee  fell  until  it  threatened  coffee-growers  and 
the  state  itself  with  financial  disaster.  But  the 
Paulistas  were  equal  to  the  emergoicy.  In 
order  to  support  the  mariECt  and  to  protect  die 
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coffee  industry,  they  had  recourse  to  the  mudi 
criticized  measure  Imown  as  coffee  valorization. 
The  operation  seemed  like  a  gambler's  risk, 
but  there  was  so  much  at  stake  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Sao  Paulo  did  not  hesitate  to  act. 
This  measure  achieved  the  end  in  view.  They 
also  began  to  direct  their  surplus  energy  into 
other  channels,  cultivatii^  nee,  cotton,  etc, 
and  planting  such  rubber-produdt^  trees  as 
inanicoba  and  mangabeira;  establishing  new 
industries  and  devoting  more  attention  to  man- 
ufactures. The  average  annual  coffee  crop  of 
Brazil  is  about  12,0001000  sacks  of  132  pounds 
each.  In  1915  the  estimated  produce  was 
9,497,353  sacks. 

Cattle-Raisings  Cattle-raising  in  S&o 
Paulo  is  commented  upon  by  Mr.  ling,  in  The 
Americas,  November  191S;  "From  the  time  of 
leaving  Sfio  Paulo  city  we  passed  throi^  a 
gently  rolling  country;  the  characteristics  are 
pastoral  and  agriculture.  In  the  pastoral  sec- 
tion fine  bunches  of  native  cattle  and  of  cross- 
breeds between  native  and  Hereford  were  seen 
in  such  quantities  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  ntmiber  far  exceeds  the  generally  ac- 
cepted statement  Statistics  show  that  the 
number  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  etc.,  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  past  10  years.*  Mr.  Ling 
was  informed  hy  die  large  faaenda  managers 
that  increased  interest  was  being  given  to  cat- 
tle-raising. In  1913  th^e  were  in  Brazil  30,- 
705,080  cattle,  18,399,000  swine,  10,653^ 
sheep,  7,289,050  horses  and  3,208,000  mutes.  In 
Jtdy  1917  these  had  increased  to  a  total  of 
80,330,000  head.  As  Xhe  returns  are  confessedly 
incomplete  and  as,  in  many  states,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  report  only  a  part  of  the  growth  of 
stock,  to  avoid  the  payment  of  state  taxes,  the 
real  figures  m^  be  taken  as  considerably 
larger  than  the  official,  which  are  based  on 
the  census  returns  for  taxation  purposes. 

By  a  decree  of  7  March  1917  The  Swift 
Packing  Company  was  authorized  to  carry  on 
a  packing  business  in  Brazil  under  the  name 
of  the  (^ompanhia  Swift  do  Brazil  with  a  de- 
clared capital  of  $500,000  United  States  cur- 
tea^. 

A  modem  dat^ter-honse  and  cold  storawe 
plant  was  erected  in  Santos  in  1917  under  the 
name  of  the  *'C^mpanhia  Frigorifica  do  San- 
tos.* with  a  capital  of  $250,000  United  States 
currency  and  working  under  a  charter  author- 
izing it  to  do  business  in  cattle  and  meat  and 
the  products  of  its  refrigerating  machinery. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  500  head  of  cattle  a  danr. 
Of  late  years  there  has  been  an  appreciable 
lUininudon  in  the  production  of  iericea  beef  in 
Brazil  with  the  growth  of  wealm  and  the  de- 
sire for  fresh  meats.  This  has  opened  up  a 
very  wide  field  for  the  (»cking-house.  The 
impetus  given  to  the  refrigerated  beef  busi- 
ness in  Braril  through  conditions  induced  by 
the  Eiiropean  War  is  shown  in  the  exports  of 
the  month  of  January  1916  as  compared  with 
those  of  January  1917,  the  former  being 
2,593,180  pounds  and  die  latter  15,142,322. 
All  the  exports  of  refrigerated  beef  in  January 
1916  were  sMpoed  diroui^  die  port  of  Santos, 
while  during  the  corresponding  month  of  191/ 
over  56  per  cent  of  the  exports  were  shipped 
through  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Rubber.— Among  forest-products,  the  first 
is  rubber, —  with  respect  to  which  a  recent  pub- 
lication of  the  Fan  American  Unbn  (see 
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BiUiofffttphyt  ^Brazil,^  etc.)  says  *''India  rub- 
ber, as  it  is  generally  called  in  textbooks  and 
official  reports,  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and  grows 
wild  there.  Although  efforts  at  cultivation 
have  been  successful  with  the  seed  in  other 
countries,  and  even  in  Brazil,  bv  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  rubber  es^rted  from  the 
republic  is  gathered  from  the  forests  of  the 
northern  interior  of  the  country;  no  system- 
atic preparation  of  the  ground  has  ever  been 
necessary  and  the  entire  care  of  the  rubber 
^therers  has  been  given  only  to  obtain  the 
juice  from  the  rubber  trees  and  getting  it  to 
market  This  essential  factor  of  modem  in- 
dustrial life  was  utilized  first  by  the  natives 
of  America  and  th^  found  some  place  for  it 
in  dieir  d<nnestic  economy  as  a  waterproof 
covering  for  clothing,  boats  and  their  kind  of 
bottles.  Cauchu,  or,  in  the  aboriginal,  cahu- 
cbu,  from  which  comes  the  corruption 
caoutchouc,  is  the  earliest  word  awUed  to 
rubber.  The  Brazilian  speaks  of  borradia 
and  this  refers  particularly  to  the  product  of 
the  hevea,  the  rubber  tree  par  excellence.  It 
is  indigenons  to  the  region  of  the  river  Ama- 
zon and  in  the  tributary  areas  of  Peru,  Bo- 
livia, Ectiador.  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 
Hevea  is  a  large  tree,  of  slow  growUi  and 
long  life.  It  has  been  found  12  leet  in  cir- 
cumference. It  requires  low-lying,  rich,  deep 
soil  and  abundant  mmsture.  It  grows  wild  in 
Brazil,  but  not  in  clumps,  being  found  rather 
scattered  through  the  tropical  forest,  but  it  is 
well  adaqtted  to  cultivation  and  has  been 
planted  in  the  East  Indian  Islands  vith  sac- 
cess.  Manihot  produces  the  Ceara  rubber  of 
commerce,  but  its  habitat  is  a  hi^,  stomr  and 
arid  country.  This  also  is  native  to  Brazil, 
but  in  the  region  south  of  the  Amazon.  [Cas- 
tilloa,  next  to  Hevea  the  best  known  rubber 
producer,  has  its  principal  range  in  Central 
America  and  southern  Mexico}.  Other  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines  (lianas)  yiela  rubber.  .  .  . 
Rubber  is  not  the  sap  but  the  cream  f  nmi  the 
juice,  the  milk  or  latex  of  these  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines.*  In  1915  the  rubber  crop  was  36^- 
750  tons  and  about  37.000  tons  in  1916.  The 
to^  e:qiorts  of  crude  rubber  from  Parfi, 
Manaos  and  Itacoatiara  during  1916  amounted 
to  72,836,393  pounds.  Shipments  to  the  United 
States  segregated  48,874,578  pounds  and  to 
Europe  23,961,815  pounds. 

After  the  openinfc  of  the  Eurc^ean  War 
the  export  of  Btazihan  rubber  began  to  flow 
toward  the  United  States  in  ever  increasing 
quantities  until,  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1917,  the  American  market  received  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Brazilian  output.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  March  and  April  1917  the 
exports  of  Brazilian  rubber  from  the  ports  of 
Parii,  Manaos  and  Itacoatiara  to  the  United 
States  was  9,918,412  pounds,  while  to  all  Old 
World  ports  it  was  only  4,633,774  pounds.  In 
the  following  month  5,447,610  pounds  reached 
the  United  States  markets  from  Pari  alone 
and  an  additional  2,243,206  pounds  from 
Manaos,  making  a  total  of  7,691,037  pounds 
from  these  two  ports  as  agamst  1,528,789 
shipped  to  all  European  ports. 

Mat£. —  Another  forest  product  is  the  mat6 
which  to  Brazilians  is  known  as  herva  matU 
or  maU,  to  other  Soudi  Americans  as  yerha  or 
yerba  tnati,  and  to  foreU^ers  as  Brazil  or  Par- 
agon tea.    The  diief  mat^-iicoductng  state, 


that  of  Parang  adjoins  the  great  coffee  produc- 
ing state,  Sao  Paulo,  and  exports  many  mil- 
lion pounds  of  this  Brazilian  'tea'  annually. 
The  mati  tree  (in  -  apftearance  not  unlike  a 
small  evergreen  oak  or  ilex  with  a  heavy  and 
fleshy  leaf)  grows  freely  in  the  forest;  entirely 
without  cultivation ;  and  in  the  forest  the  leaves 
tmdergo^  as  soon  as  th^  are  plucked,  a  first 
preparation  which  both  mminishes  their  w^ght 
before  transportation  and  also  keeps  them  from 
fermenting.  They  are  dried  at  a  fire,  and  then 
packed  in  sacks  which  are  sent  to  the  mills  at 
Curitiba  which  reduce  the  leaves  to  powder  and 
sefiarate  the  various  qualities.  Aromatic  prop- 
erties retained  in  the  dried  and  powdered 
leaves  are  extracted  hy  means  of  infusion.  As 
a  stimulating  and  wholesome  beverage  haUtu- 
ally  used  throughout  a  large  part  —  especially 
the  southern  part  —  of  the  continent,  mati 
might  well  be  called,  not  by  the  competing 
names  Brazilian  or  Paraguayan,  but  more 
simply  the  South  American  tea.  The  exporta- 
tion of  this  South  American  tea,  then,  is  to  the 
state  of  Parana  what  the  eiqtortation  of  coffee 
is  to  the  vastly  more  important  neighbor  state, 
the  basis,  practically,  of  economic  achievement. 
In  1915  yerba  mat£  was  exported  to  the  extent 
of  75,885  metric  tons. 

Supar.— But  the  basis  of  economic  adiieve- 
ment  m  Brazil  Mras  formerly  the  exportation  of 
a  product  the  cultivation  of  which,  on  a  large 
scale,  was  dependent  upon  slave-labor.  Sugar, 
during  a  long  period,  held  the  position  in  the 
country's  economic  life  now  occupied  tnr  coffee, 
rubber  and' South  American  tea.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  sugar-cane,  besides  being  grown  in 
the  chief  sugar  centres,  is  a  staple  crop,  com- 
monly used  for  the  production  of  an  alcohol,  or 
sometimes  the  crude  variety  of  sugar  called 
ropa  dura.  Sugar  is  no  longer  in  the  first  rank 
of  exports,  however;  and  a  study  of  its  decline 
brings  to  attention  the  most  interesting  phase 
of  me  story  of  the  manumission  of  slaves. 
Denis  says  that  the  planting  of  sugar  created, 
as  early  as  the  17th  century,  not  only  a  long- 
enduring  industry  but  also  lon^-enduring 
wealth;  and  all  over  Brazil  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar-cane  was  connected  with  slave-labor. 
As  early  as  1875  the  decay  of  the  sugar  industry 
had  become  manifest  in  ^1  parts  of  the  country, 
and  a  severe  drought  hastened  its  downfall. 
Naturally  there  was  a  rapid  fall  in  the  market 
value  of  slaves.  *At  the  same  time  the  prov- 
inces of  Uie  soudi,  which  were  then  nearing  the 
hewht  of  dieir  development,  could  not  obtain 
sufficient  labor,  and,  while  recruiting  the  first 
white  immigrants,  they  made  a  last  effort  to 
renew  their  staff  of  slaves.  There  was  thus 
a  heavy  exportation  of  slaves  from  the  north 
to  the  south.*  Now,  'as  has  often  happened, 
the  institution  of  slavery,  made  less  harsh  by 
custom,  did  not  arouse  public  opinion;  but  the 
spectade  of  a  commerce  in  slaves  did  violently 
arouse  it.  The  departore  of  those  human  car^ 
goes  for  the  south  was  regarded  with  indigna- 
tion.* The  abolitionists  succeeded  in  rendering 
such  shipments  impossible;  and  then  the  value 
of  the  slaves,  for  whom  there  was  no  adequate 
employment,  decreased  rapidly.  *When  their 
enfrandiisement  was  determined  upon  it  was 
possible  to  buy  them  out  at  reduced  prices; 
less  on  account  of  the  violent  props^anda  of  the 
abolitionists  than  because  [so  many  of]  the 
sugar  ^antations  had  disaftpeaKd.*   In  1915, 
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59,074  metric  tons  (2^Jb  lbs.)  of  sugar  vren 
exported  from  Brazil. 

Wheat— Brazil  has  plenty  of  wheat  lands 
but  few  of  theni  are  used  for  wheat  growing. 
Yet  where  experiments  have  been  tried  of  grow- 
ing wheat  on  the  Brazilian  uplands,  more  es- 
pecially in  fhe  southern  states,  they  have 
Moved  successfuL  Brazil  imported,  in  1916^ 
Sour  and  wheat  to  the  value  of  over  $60,000,000; 
yet  official  investigation  made  in  that  year 
showed  that  pure  wheat  bread  is  a  thing  prac- 
tically unknown  in  Brazil,  where  the  bakers 
adulterate  the  wheat  flour  with  mandioca, 
bread-fruit  flower  or  com-meal.  Mandioca  is 
the  most  common  adulteratit^  mixture  for  the 
tnakiig  of  *Braiilian  breadi,*  which  '^encraUy 
consists  of  mandioca  and  wheat  fiour  m  about 
equal  parts*;  thoi^  often  the  pn^rtion  of 
the  former  is  greater  than  the  latter.  Were  the 
law  to  insist  on  the  bakers  selling  pure  whe^ 
flour  bread,  Brazil  would  require  to  grow,  to 
supply  her  own  needs,  wheat  to  the  value  of 
from  $60,000,000  to  $100,000,000  per  year  at  the 
prices  prevailing  in  1916. 

Vegetable  Oils^Alrea4y  in  1917,  the  state 
of  Sfto  Paulo,  which  had  previously  been  a 
heavy  importer  of  vegetable  oils,  had  reached  a 
position  where  it  had  begun  to  export  these  oils 
instead  of  importing  them.  Several  mills  had 
been  established,  one  of  them  of  large  capacity 
and  most  modern  type,  for  the  manufacture  of 
cotton-seed  oil.  Previous  to  the  establishment 
of  these  mills  most  of  the  cotton  seed  from  the 
1.000,000  bales  or  more  raised  ammally  in  die 
country  was  left  to  rot  in  heaps  where  it  had 
been  extracted  from  the  cotton.  Already  large 
shipments  of  Brazilian  cotton-seed  oil  had  been 
made  in  1917  to  Argentina,  where  it  broiu^t,  in 
the  market,  the  same  prices  as  the  best  foreiKn 
oils.  In  1913  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  imported 
2,304323  pounds  of  cotton-seed  oil,  and  in  1916 
only  244,794  pounds.  The  problem  before  the 
oil  manufacturers  in  1917  was  the  getting  of  the 
cotton  seed  to  the  mills  from  the  widehr  dis- 
tributed cotton  territory  which  is  yeaiv  ex- 
tending itself.  Castor  oil  is  another  business 
which  has  alrea^  begun  to  interest  the  manu- 
facturers of  vegetable  oils  in  BraziL  Several 
castor  mills  were  in  operation  in  the  state 
of  Sao  Paulo  in  1917.  and  orders  had  been 
placed  in  the  United  States  for  an  extensive 
modem  castor  mill  for  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo. 
The  castor  bean  grows  well  over  a  considerable 
part  of  Brazil,  and  the  oil  from  most  of  the 
castor  districts  is  good. 

The  growing  of  flax  is  on  the  increase  in 
Brazil,  rae  state  of  SSo  Paulo  taking  the  lead 
in  this  as  in  other  oil  products.  In  1917  several 
factories  had  already  turned  their  attention  to 
the  production  of  flaxseed  oil  and  were  also 
experimenting  with  peanuts  for  their  oil  quali- 
ties. In  Brazil  peanuts  grow  luxuriantly  and 
are  of  a  peculiarly  oily  quality.  The  crop  is 
abundant,  for  six  months  in  the  year  and  the 
beans  can  be  handled  by  the  same  machinery 
used  to  manufacture  the  castor  bean  and  other 
oils.  Brazil  possesses  many  oil-bearing  nuts,  all 
of  which  have  as  yet  been  little  exploited. 
Among  these  are  the  ca^ew,  ucuba,  copra  and 
babasu.  Some  of  these  are  uready  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap. 

Beana.^ — No  other  Brazilian  crop  increased 
in  such  relatively  lar^  proportionB  as  that  of 
the  brown  or  black  bean  from  1914  to  1918.  In 


1914  there  was  practically  no  eaqwrtation  of 
Brazilian  beans  and  the  bean  crop  of  SSo 
Paulo  was  only  worth  $6,700  in  1915.  But  Sao 
Paulo  produced  for  export  beans  valued  at 
$2,204,000  in  1916^  out  of  a  toUl  bean  crop  of 
$3.50(^000  enorted.  About  three-fourtlu  of  this 
went  to  the  United  States.  As  Rio  de  Janeiro 
handles  the  constantly  increasing  bean  crop  of 
die  agricultural  colonies  of  the  Brazilian  Rail- 
way Company  and  other  colonies  in  the  states 
of  Parana,  Santa  Catharina  and  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  she  had  already,  in  January  1917,  outdis- 
tanced other  Brazilian  ports  in  bean  exports. 
The  rapid  increase  in  exportation  of  beans 
from  Brazil  is  shown  in  the  foUowing  table : 
Tmt  Pounds 
1««   9.710 

1915   «07.5W 

1916   100,399,667 

1917  (S  mootlM]   127. 785. 5M 

Other  Important  Crops.— The  cultivation 
of  cotton,  cacao  and  tobacco  may  be  said  to  in- 
crease very  gradually,  in  view  of  the  extent  of 
the  country  and  the  excdlence  of  the  products. 
The  wool  crop  exported  readied  4,198,630 
pounds  in  1912  and  was  valued  at  $571,276:  In 

1915  it  fell  to  997^  pounds  valued  at  $193,065. 
Cotton  is  grown  pnncipally  in  Pemambuco, 
Parahyba,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Ceari,  Ala- 
gpas,  Maranhao,  Sergipe,  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas 
Geraes.  The  average  cotton  crop  in  recent 
years  is  close  to  1,000,000  bales  of  176  pounds 
each.  Exports  of  cotton  have  decreased  as  the 
home  consumption  has  increased.  Mandioca, 
or  farhina  de  mandioca,  primarily  the  food  of 
aboi^nal  tribes,  has  been  to  such  an  extent  cul- 
tivated that  mandioca  flour  has  become  actua% 
the  staple  food  of  Bradltans.  The  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union's  *Brazi),*  mentioned  above^  savs: 
*It  is  a  shrub  about  four  feet  fai^  which  has 
been  induced  to  change  its  root  into  a  veritable 
tuber.  In  its  raw  state  mandioca  is  an  irritant, 
not  infrequently  a  deadly  poison,  but  properly 
prepared  it  becomes  a  ridily  nutritive  food, 
esteemed  by  Brazilians  hia^  and  low.  and  forms 
a  staple  for  bread  throngnout  the  country.  All 
Brazil  grows  the  plant,  but  it  is  used  chiefly 
along  the  littoral  and  on  the  lower  plateaus. 
From-  June  to  September  is  the  best  planting 
season,  the  root  being  rathered  eight  months 
to  two  years  afterwards!*  Great  care  is  exer- 
cised in  treating  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  pois- 
onous starchv  contents  shall  be  changed  into 
healthful  and  edible  starch.  The  natives  are 
most  expert  in  their  methods  of  doin^  this; 
and  they  caxmot  be  r^arded  as  procrastinating 
workers,  inasmuch  as  m  the  course  of  a  single 
day  —  the  day  on  which  the  tubers  are  gathered 
—  all  the  various  processes  of  grating  desicca- 
tion and  roasting  must  be  completed. 

The  question  of  labor,  which  affects  agricul- 
ture and  the  manufacturing  industries  alike,  will 
be  briefly  discusKd,  as  we  pass  from  the  former 
subject  to  ihe  latter.  Brazil's  achievements, 
commendable  thoudi  they  seem  tn  certain  re- 
spects, are  still  almost  as  nothing  compared 
with  agricultural  possibilities  in  a  region  so 
vast  and  singularly  favored  by  nature.  The 
Brazilians  realize  and  admit  their  long  con- 
tinued neriect  of  wholly  exceptional  opportu- 
nities: and  in  1916  showed  that  they  had  been 
stimunted  to  renewed  efforts  by  the  withdrawal 
of  food  supplies  former^  received  fr<»n  Europe 
and  by  other  war  conditions. 
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Bibliography^  The  Americas  (New  Yori^ 
published  monthly.  1914-18) ;  Grossi,  V.. 
*Storia  della  Colooizzazione  Europea  al  Brasile 
e  della  Emigrazione  Italiana  nello  Stato  di  S. 
Paulo'  (Milan,  Rome,  Naples  1914);  Pan 
American  Union,  ^Brazil:  General  Descriptive 
Data*  (Washington  1915) ;  *Year  Boole  Bra- 
zilian' (Rio  de  Janeiro).  See  also  studies  of 
this  subject  in  the  bodes  by  Denis  and  Walle 
mentioned  in  other  articles  of  the  Brazilian 

Mabbiqn  Wilcox. 

7.  COMMERCE  OF  BRAZIL.   The  new 

civil  code  of  Brazil  which  went  into  effect  on  1 
Jan.  1917  contains  numerous  provisions  favor- 
ing certain  classes  of  American  business.  Mr. 
O.  P.  Austin^  after  referring  to  improved  com- 
mercial conditions  in  South  America  generally 
in  I9I5,  writes  (in  The  Americas,  Vol  II,  No. 
2)  that  die  improvement  was  less  sharply 
marked  in  Brazil  than  in  Ai^rentina  *by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  prices  of  the  articles  which 
form  Brazil's  chief  exports,  coffee  and  rubber,^* 
were  lower  in  1915  than  in  1914.  Reports  cov- 
ering the  seven  months  ending  with  July  1915 
showed,  as  the  total  value  of  the  exports  for 
those  months,  $132jB0CL0iX)  against  $149,50a000 
in  the  same  months  of  1914.  Imports  for  the 
seven  months  amounted  to  but  ^1,000,000 
s«ainst  $130,000,000  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1914,  and  £199.000,000  in  the  same  months  of 

1913.  ^Details  of  the  trade  of  Brazil,  like 
those  of  Argentina,*  Mr.  Austin  continues, 
*are  more  favorable  to  the  United  States  than 
to  the  other  countries,  especially  in  imports. 
The  United  States  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  country 
from  which  the  imports  show  an  increase. 
The  total  value  of  imports  from  the  principal 
countries  for  the  six  months'  period  enihng 
with  June  1915  are,  from  Great  Britain,  $15,- 
375,000  against  $25,85Qt00O  in  the  same  months 
of  1914;  trom  Germany,  $1,875,000  against  $23,- 
700,000;  from  France,  $3,230,000  against  $10,- 
123,000,  while  from  the  United  States  the  toUl 
for  the  six  months  of  19J5  was  ^18,250,000 
against  $16,300,000  in  the  corresponding  period 
in  1914.  Eiqports  in  the  six  mondis  ending  with 
June  1915  are,  to  Great  Britain,  $17,957,000 
against  $21,500,000  in  the  same  months  of  last 
year;  to  France,  $13,180,000  against  $11,970,000; 
to  Holland,  $11,290,000  against  $7,100,000,  and 
to  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  $13,400,000 
against  $1,400,000.  To  the  United  States,  the 
exports  of  the  six  months  of  1915  are  $44,500,- 
000'  against  $49,500,000."  The  total  value  of 
the  foreign  commerce  of  Brazil  was,  for  1912: 
$671,038,^  (imports,  $306^,736  and  exports 
$362,794,846)  ;  for  1913,  $641,593,196  (impo^t^ 
$326,428,509  and  exports,  $315,164,687);  for 

1914,  $387,026,430  (imports,  $165,556v950  and  ex- 
ports, $221,469,480) ;  and  the  tendencies  of  the 
country's  foreign  trade  when  effects  of  the 
European  War  were  most  keenly  felt  are  seen 
when  these  figures  are  placed  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  those  remtiog  to  191^  as  given 
above.  The  depression  and  the  reasonably 
prompt  reaction  are  full  of  interest.  We  add 
now  observations  made  during  a  longer  period, 
namely,  10  months,  in  1915,  which  show  a  large 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  Branlian  trade 
held  by  the  United  States : 

In  1913,  1914  and  1915,  respectively,  the 
United  States  took  32  per  cent,  40  per  cent  and 
41  per  cent  (in  value)  of  final's  exports.  In 


the  same  years  16  per  cent,  IS  per  cent  and  29 

per  cent,  respectively,  of  Brazil  s  imports  were 
drawn  from  the  United  States.  Thns,  the 
share  of  the  United  States  in  Brazil's  total  pur- 
chases nearly  doubled  in  1915. 

OfHcial  statistics  of  Brazil's  foreign  trade 
for  January-September  1916  give  the  value  of 
the  imports  during  that  period  as  $137,858,200; 
contrasted  with  $106,683,400  for  riie  first  nine 
months  of  1915  and  $149,542,675  during  the  first 
nine  mondis  of  1914.  Exports  totaled  $167,- 
160,^  in  January-September  1916,  against 
$173,446,925  and  $1^726,425  for  the  same  period 
in  1915  and  1914  respective^.  The  pnncipal 
exports  for  the  1916  period  were:  coftee,  $96,- 
035,500;  rubber,  $26,507325;  hides,  $12,570,175; 
cocoa,  $9,041,950;  tobacco,  $6,822,825;  yerba 
mat6,  $6,686,575;  manganese,  $5,664,600;  frozen 
meats,  $5,275,275,  and  sugar,  $4,019,725.  The 
total  import  of  wheat  flour  into  Brazil  for  the 
first  six  montiis  of  the  caleni^r  year  1916  were 
143,104,300  pounds,  valued  at  ports  of  shipment 
as  the  equivalent  of  $4,155,743  United  States 
gold  Of  this  total  quantity  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  supplied  81,754,134  pounds,  value  $2,- 
123,205,  and  the  United  States,  59,783,684 
pounds,  value  $1,967,317. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  frozen-meat-  in- 
dustry and  the  permanent  diaracter  of  this  de- 
velopment are  clearly  shown  by  the  following 
figures  of  exports  for  the  first  11  months  of 
1916  as  compared  with  tihe  corresponding 
months  of  1915:  In  1915.  14,686,280  pounds, 
valued  at  $1,159,291,  were  exported;  in  1916, 
71,2^556  pounds  valued  at  $6,606,732.  Of  this 
total  of  71,268.556  pounds  30,832,904  pounds 
were  exported  from  the  port  of  Rio  de  Jandro 
and  40,435,662  pounds  from  the  port  of  Santos. 
The  destination  of  this  meat  was '.  To  United 
States  5.469,220  pounds;  France, 9,779,853 ;  Great 
Britain  11,935,748;  Italy,  33,446,732;  Gibraltar 
(to  order)  10,637,013  pounds.  Preliminary  data 
of  the  republic's  commerce  for  1916,  recently 
issued  by  the  Brazilian  Statistical  Bureau,  give 
the  value  of  the  exports  as  $267,706,000  (United 
States  currency)  and  that  of  the  imports  as 
$196,057,000,  noAan^^  a  total  forei^  trade  of 
$463,376,000,  which  is  larger  than  in  either  of 
die  two  precedfTW  •war  years.*  The  balance 
of  trade  ($7I,649i000),  however,  is  lower  than 
in  1915,  because  of  increased  importations  dur- 
ing the  following  year. 

The  statstical  details  of  Brazilian  trade  for 
1915  show  the  change  in  proportional  represen- 
tation of  the  United  States,  England  and  Ger- 
many in  Brazil's  inbound  and  outbound  com- 
merce as  follows: 

Imports  1914  t9i5 

UnitedSMw   17,5p«rcent  32.1parcMt 

Bugkad   23.7  per  coDt  21.9  per  cant 

Omnany   16.t  percent  1.5percciit 

BxpoiTS  1914  1915 

United  StatM   40.9per  cent  41.7  per  ceat 

England   14.4  per  omt  12.1  per  eent 

Otramnr   9.9  per  cant   

The  exports  of  the  chief  products  of  Braail 
were: 

1913          19t4  I91S 

Cotton,  tone                           37,424  30.434  5,238 

Sunn  tons                              5,367  31,860  59.074 

Rubber,  tons                          36,332  33,531  35.16S 

Cocoe,  tone                            29,759  40,767  44,980 

Coffee,  l,000begl                    13,267  11,370  17,061 

Hidei.tons                            35,075  31,442  38.334 

Tobacco,  tons                         29,338  26.980  27,096 

Hem  nutU.  ton                 65,415  59,354  75. BBS 
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The  adverse  exchange  sitnation  cut  down 
Brazil's  receipts  for  her  commodities.  Hie 
valae  of  her  money,  in  cpmmerce,  decreased. 
Her  exports,  measured  by  quantity,  were  larger 
than  those  of  1913,  but  she  got  only  $265,000,- 
000  (in  round  numbers)  for  all  of  them,  against 
$320^000,000  in  1913,  although  in  her  own  mar- 
kets, commodities  ruled  generally  higher,  and 
she  paid  much  fairer  prices  for  what  she  im- 
ported. Consult  The  Americas  (New  York 
1914-17) ;  'Brazilian  Year  Book'  (Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro) ;  Fan  American  Union,  ^BraziP  (Wash- 
ington 1915) ;  Filsinger,  E.  B.,  'Exporting  to 
Latin  America^  (New  York  1916).  See  gen- 
eral )iibU(vnrsplqr  under  Hibtcky. 

Masridn  Wilcox. 

8.  MANUFACTURING  AND  MINING. 
Z<abor. —  Labor  problems,  with  good  reason  and 
in  a  very  special  sense,  claim  the  attention  of 
all  who  would  stud^  intelligently  the  present 
omditions  of  Brazihan  agriculture  and  manu- 
facturing industries.  The  government,  in  order 
to  encourage  immigration  from  Europe,  guar- 
antees free  passage  and  a  homestead  to  bona- 
fide  settlers,  the  ultimate  aim  being  to  build  up 
a  class  of  peasant  proprietors  whose  services 
may,  at  least  in  part^  replace  the  migrating 
hordes  of  landless  workingmen.   In  the  north- 
em   states   of   Amazonas,   Para,  Maranhao, 
Piauhy,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Parahyba^  Per- 
nambuco,  Alagoas  and  parts  of  Matto  Grosso 
and  Goyaz,  a  large  part  of  the  food  must  be 
imported  or  brought  from  the  southern  states, 
paying  high  freight  rates.  The  cost  of  Hving  is, 
therefore,  high  and  labor  correspondingly  ex- 
pensive.   In  the  central  states  labor-  is  more 
abundant,  the  cost  of  living  is  not  so  bi0t,  and 
naturally  tiiere  is  a  lower  rate  of  wages.  In 
the  three  southernmost  states  die  lowest  rate 
of  wages  Drevails ;  labor  Aere  is  both  plentiful 
and  satisfactory;  a  large  part  of  the  woridng 
class  is  of  Italian  or  German  origin.  In  Brazil, 
as  in  Latin  America  generally,  slatted  labor, 
workmen  of  experience  in  mechanical  indus- 
tries, are  scarce.    "New  industries  are  nearly 
always  started  with  imported  labor  under  con- 
tract, the  foreign  foreman  having  to  train  men 
for  the  work  which  they  are  expected  to  do. 
This  is  noticeably  the  case  in  tne  textile  in- 
dustry, which  is  largely  manned  hy  English  or 
other   contracted  foremen  and  headweavers. 
The  lighter  work  of  these  factories  to  a  large 
extent  is  carried  on  by  women.*  For  the  erec- 
tion of  targe  machinery  ^it  has  always  been  the 
practice  for  the  contractors  to  send  their  own 
engineers   and   skilled   mechanics.    In  most 
cases  the  buyer  contracts  with  the  machtnery- 
maker  for  the  penpanent  service  of  one  or  more 
competent  mechanics.*  Graduates  of  those  pub- 
lic institutions  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo  and 
other  large  Brazilian  cities  in  which  the  skilled 
trades  are'tau^t  have  seldom  been  appointed 
to  the  highest  positions  in  the  factories.  "The 
Brazilian  ^ricultural  laborer  is  generally  the 
descendant  of  slaves  or  an  Indian  half-breed, 
and  atthou^  ignorant  is  a  fairly  good  worker  * 
It  has  not  been  found  convenient,  as  a  ^eral 
rule,  to  entrust  the  Brarilian  laborer  with  the 
running  and  care  of  maclunery  because  it  is  a 
business  to  which  he  has  never  be«i  tr^ned. 
Yet  Latin  America  has  produced  excellent  en- 
gineers, and  trained  nauves  are  being  stuxess- 
fully  en^k^ed  as  enepneers  of  locomotive  and 


stationary  engines  on  railways,  in  factories,  on 
plantations,  in  mines  and  electric-U^t  plants  . 
where   these   are   owned  and   operated  by 
natives. 

Mannfactunng  Indastries.—  The  restric- 
tions indicated  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  are^ 
to  some  extent,  offset  by  the  determined  efforts 
of  national  and  state  governments,  with  the  co- 
operatioo  of  foreign  investors.  Resultant 
achievements,  ahhou^  actually  small  for  a  land 
so  ^vat  and  naturally  so  rich,  have  nevertheless 
attained  proportions  which  surprise  visitors 
from  the  nortlL  The  manufactunng  industries 
of  the  cotmtry  as  a  whole  are  varied  and  cou' 
stantly  increasing,  and  every  city  of  importance 
in  Brazil  has  its  manufacturing  plant  of  one 
kind  or  another.  It  is  only  20  years  since  die 
first  Brarilian  textile  mill  was  started.  This 
industry  has  increased  remaricably  in  the  two 
decades,  owing  to  Improvement  in  macfaineiy 
and  to  new  transportation  facilities  which  bring 
the  mills,  the  cotton-fields  and  the  consumers 
closer  together.  'In  most  of  the  large  cities  the 
necessities  of  domestic  life  are  made  in  fac- 
tories, and  foundries  for  simple  metal-work  ex- 
ist, but,  as  a  rule,  complicated  machinery,  pre- 
served foods  and  the  so-called  luxuries  are  still 
imported  The  textile  industry  is  perhaps  mak- 
ing greater  progress  than  any  other.  Five  of 
the  larger  cotton  mills  in  the  Federal  district 
employ  8,000  operatives  and  have  a  yearly  out- 
put of  over  80,000,000  yards.  Aftother  mill  em- 
ploys 1,500  operatives  and  utilizes  1,500  horse 
power.  Four  mills  in  Petropolis  manufacture 
an  average  of  18^000,000  to  19.000^000  yards, 
wlule  24  mills  in  Sao  Paulo  produce  83,00^000 
to  84,000,000  yards.  In  the  district  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  the  establishment  of  new  and  the  en- 
lai^rement  of  existing  factories  have  catised  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  Tramway,  Lig^t  and  Power 
Company  to  enlarge  its  plant  from  50,000  to 
80,000  horse  power  to  meet  die  increasing  de- 
mand.* Sao_  Faulo  compares  favorably  with 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  industrial  importance.  In 
addition  to  the  power  plant  of  the  Sao  Paulo 
Tramw^i  Li^t  and  Power  Company  at  Parar- 
hyba,  which  has  a  capacity  of  32,000  hone 
power,  the  construction  of  a  new  plant  of  62,500 
horse  power  was  begun  several  years  ago  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  additional  power  to 
the  cit:^  of  Sao  Paulo  and  neighboring  towns 
and  cities.^  The  importation  of  modem  Amer- 
ican machinery  has  given  a  new  impetus  to  the 
lumber  industry  in  the  state  of  Parana,  where 
large  saw-mills  have  been  recently  erected 
Braril  produced  in  1915  Unen  to  the  amount  of 
66,632  metres  of  etude  textilea  and  22^265  of 
finer  iytd  textiles,  for  tlw  manufacture  of  the 
greater  part  of  whidb  die-  raw  material  was 
imported  However,  under  the  encouragement 
of  the  government  flax  growing  has  already 
begun  in  the  southern  part  of  the  republic 
where  it  gives  signs  of  being  able  within  a  few 
jrears  to  supply  the  home  demand  Linen  weav- 
ing is  carried  on  in  Brazil  principally  hy  the 
cotton  factories;  but  one  large  factory.  Com- 
panfaia  Teddo  de  Linho  Sapopemba.  b  devoted 
altogether  to  the  linen  industry. 

Mneral  Resources^  Brazil's  mineral  re- 
sonrces  have  from  the  first  been  questioned, 
douhted  Amerigo  Vespucci  navigated,  in  the 
course  of  his  third  voyage,  from  5°  below  the 
equator  to  a  well  sondi  of  die  Trojuc.of  i 
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Capricorn,  practically  from  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  as  the  regions  are 
now  called.  He  wrote  as  foUows:  *On  this 
coast  we  saw  nothing  of  value  except  an  in- 
finite number  of  dye-wood  and  cassia  trees, 
and  those  which  b^;et  myrrh  and  other  wonders 
of  nature  which  cannot  be  recomited.  .  .  . 
And  seeing  that  in  this  land  we  found  nothii^ 
whatever  of  mineral  wealth,  we  decided  to 
hasten  away.'  Better  luck  in  this  respect  at- 
tended the  efforts  of  the  18th  century  explorers ; 
iHit  such  thorough  exploration  and  exploitation 
as  took  place  in  the  Spanish  South  American 
holdings  was  impossible  in  the  PorUiguese ;  and 
regions  suspected  of  concealing  mineral  treas- 
are  have  remained  in  a  measure  mineral  regions 
«of  doubt.»  D.  A.. Vindin  (in  Denis's  <BrariV 
Ens^ish  version,  supplementary  chapter)  writes 
that,  although  there  is  official  record  of  die 
production  of  gold  valued  at  more  than  $500,-' 
000,000  and  of  diamonds  to  the  value  of  many 
millions ;  and  although  Brazil  also  produces  sil- 
ver, platinum,  lead,  copper,  iron,  manganese, 
mercury,  coal,  monazite,  graphite  and  many 
varieties  of  precious  stones  and  rare  marbles; 
nevertiieless  the  mining  industry  adds  very  lit- 
tle to  the  counttys  wealth  at  present.  *I  have 
no  doubt,*  he  says,  *after  having  made  a  visit 
of  inquiry  and  looked  up  all  available  infonna- 
tion,  but  that  Brazil  will,  within  a  few  jrears, 
demand  considerable  attention  from  mining 
men,  as  there  are  few  countries  in  which  there 
are  greater  opportunities  for  profitable  invest- 
ment Hitherto  veiy  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  miniiv  by  either  the  Federal  or  state 
governments,  with  die  exception  of  the  state 
of  Minas  Geraes,  die  result  being  an  absence 
of  much-needed  mining  laws  for  the  guidance 
of  those  wishing  to  engage  in  mining  on  busi- 
ness lines.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood of  the  states  waking  up  to  the  import- 
ance of  encouraging  the  development  of  their 
latent  mineral  wealth.  Most  of  the  gold  won 
by  the  early  settlers  in  Braril  came  from  the 
banks  of  rivers  or  from  near  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  The  amount  of  development  of  reefs  at 
any  (considerable)  depth  has  been  very  sli^t, 
and  it  is  this  work  in  the  future  that  promises 
well.  It  is  the  need  of  capital  and  the  necesdty 
of  waiting  for  returns  that  disincline  the  Bra- 
zilians to  undertake  mining  operations;  it  is 
consequently  to  European  and  American  in- 
vestors that  the  work  will  fall.  The  fact  that 
most  of  the  mining  lands  are  the  property  of 
Iffivate  owner^  ana  that,  tmder  ^  Federal  and 
state  constitutioiis,  all  minerals  are  die  proi^ 
erty  of  the  freeholders  and  not  liable  to  atqr 
^overmnent  tax,  renders  any  systematic  search- 
ing or  prospecting  for  minerals  almost  of  no 
avail.  _  The  owners  of  these  lands  are  not  sym- 
pathetic toward  mining  at  the  present  time; 
they  will  not  themselves  mine  and  they  will 
offer  no  aid  to  others;  in  fact,  in  most  cases, 
mining  prospectors  would  be  viramed  off  the 
gronna  as  trespassers.  There  uipears  to  be  an 
aknost  unUmited  scope  for  pnmtaUe  mining  in 
Minas  Geraes;  but  it  is  at  all  times  difficalt  to 
obtain  the  right  class  of  men  to  conduct  opera- 
dons;  and  in  a  countr>r  like  Brazil  the  success 
or  failure  of  any  mining  venture  largely  de- 
pends upon  the  type  of  man  in  charge  of  af- 
fairs. Apart  from  technical  ability,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  and  the  people  and  unfail- 


ing patience  and  tact  are  necessary.*  The  facts 
that  in  Minas  Geraes  gold  has  been  mined  prof- 
itably  since  1630;  and  that  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
is  the  scene  of  recent  gold-mining  enterprises 
are  mentioned;  then  the  account  deals  with 
iron  in  the  following  terms:  *A  number  of 
eminent  ■  mining  eiwneers  from  tlie  United 
States,  Canada  and  Europe  have  visited  Brazil 
in  order  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  iron 
deposits  of  the  country,  which  are  considered 
to  be  the  richest  and  greatest  in  the  world.  The 
ores  are  mostly  oxides ;  the  carbonates  are  rare 
and  usually  associated  with  carbonate  of  cal- 
cium.'* They  occur  in  'practically  ail  that  por- 
tion of  Braal  lying  south  of  15^  S-  In  ^inas 
the  ore  is  in  some  cases  found  in  actual  moun- 
tains, the  analyses  of  which  have  yieldedcxtraor- 
dinarily  high  percentages.  Coal  exists  in  Santa 
Catharina  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  at  various 
places.^  Deposits  of  talc  and  Icaolin  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  crystalline  rocks,  which  are 
of  wide  distribution  in  Brazil.  Some  of  these, 
more  favorably  situated  in  relation  to  transpor- 
tation and  markets,  are  now  being  worked.  Of 
these  are  the  follomng:  (1)  Near  Rezende, 
state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro^  a  pure  wlute  tal^  re- 
quiring litde  treatment  before  being  available 
as  a  cosmetic  (2).  Near  Lorena,  state  of  Sao 
Paulo.  (3)  Near  Santo  Amaro,  state  of  Sao 
Paulo,  not  far  from  the  dty  of  Sao  Paulo. 
Massive  talc,  or  steatite,  occurs  in  different 
Pjarts  of  the  country,  as  near  Itaberaba,  muni- 
cipio  de  Ouro  Preto,  Varzea  near  Dores  de  Boi 
Esperanca,  and  near  Jacuhy  in  the  western  part 
of  Minas  Geraes.  At  tiiese  places  its  prinapal 
use  is  in  the  manufacture  of  cooking  utensils, 
which  are  turned  out  on  the  lathe  from  the  solid 
block  of  so^stone.  Fans  and  pots  of  this 
material  are  specially  prized  in  Brazil  fctf 
cooking  fke.   It  ^so  occurs  in  Ceari  and 

Qassed  between  common  bituminous  and  the 
lignite  of  Germairr,  Brazilian  coal  contains  ash 
and  impurities  (20  per  cent)  and  in  specimens 
examined,  sulphur.  'Reports  on  different  sam- 
ples show  that  this  cpaC  when  made  into  Iwt- 
quettes,  is  litde  inferior  to  Cu^ff  oral  in  the 
same  form.* 

In  the  Jacuhy  district,  in  the  state  of  Rio 
Grande  are  vast  deposits  of  coal.  In  August 
1917  the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil  opened  a 
large  crushing  plant  at  Barra  do  Pirah^  at  a 
cost  of  more  man  $500,000,  widi  a  view  to 
reducing  this  nadve  coal  to  a  commercial  com- 
modity. As  the  ttcperiment  was  a  success,  it 
is  expected  to  give  an  added  impetus  to  coal- 
mining in  BraziT.  In  addition  to  the  large  coa! 
mine  at  Jacuhy,  whidi  is  in  part  owned  by  the 
government,  there  is  another  large  mine  at  Sio 
Jeronymo.  The  latter  mine,  which  is  only  12 
miles  from  river  transportation,  has  its  own 
railway  to  bridge  the  distance;  and  the  gov- 
ernment was  constructing,  in  1917,  a  railway  37 
miles  long  to  ^ve  similar  facilities  to  the 
Jacuhy  coal  Strict,  which  was  producing  12,000 
tons  a  month  toward  the  close  of  1917,  widi  the 
prospect  of  a  very  consideraUc  increase  of  niis 
output  in  1918. 

B^  an  executive  decree  of  23  May  1917  the 
Brazilian  government  authorized  the  Minister 
of  Transportation  and  Public  Works  to  enter 
into  a  contract  widi  the  Sio  Paulo-Rio  Grande 
Railway  Compaay  for  the  oniQnictioa  and 
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lose  of  a  railway  line  from  some  point  on 
the  branch  line  Paranapanema  to  the  coal  fields 
in  the  valley  of  the  Peixe  River,  tapping  on 
the  way  the  coal  fields  of  Barra  Bonita,  in  the 
state  of  Parani.  The  contract  called  for  the 
completion  of  the  road  in  one  year.  '  When 
conqtleted  it  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
govenunent  la  the  same  mondi  the  govern- 
ment  also  made  a  contract  with  the  same  com- 
pany for  the  construction  and  lease  of  a  rail- 
way SO  miles  long  from  Port  Tubarao  to  the 
Ararangui  in  the  state  of  Santa  Catharina.  The 
contract  provides  that  the  road  shall  also  be  in 
operation  in  one  year  from  date  of  contract 

The  high  price  of  coal  in  Brazil  has  helped 
to  retard  industries  of  various  kinds  and  forced 
the  railrmds  for  the  most  part  to  bum  wood 
wherever  availably  becattse  the  native  coal,  in 
lump,  does  not  bum  wdl  in  the  engines;  but 
the  recent  experioices  in  crushing  it  have 
proven  that,  in  its  crushed  state,  it  answers 
all  the  purposes  of  foreign  coal;  so  other 
crushing  plants  were  being  planned  in  the  fall 
of  1917.  Since  the  develojnnent  of  the  Kim- 
berley  mines  in  South  Africa,  diamond-mining 
in  Brazil  has  recdved  comparatively  little  at- 
tention; nevertheless  valuable  stones  are  often 
found  and  *it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Bra- 
zilian diamonds  are  considered  to  be  of  much 
finer  grade  than  those  from'  South  Africa.* 
Brazil  produces  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
beiyl;  amethysts  and  agates  are  also  plentiful. 
Consult  ^Brazilian  Year  Book*  (Rio  de 
Janeiro>  and  Denis,  P.,  'Brazil^  (trans.  Miall, 
London  1911).  See  general  UUiography  tmder 

HlSTOKY. 

Maksion  Wilcox. 

9.  BANKING   AND   FINANCE.  The 

principal  banks  in  Brazil  are:  Banco  do  Brazil, 
Banco  Nadonal  Braziliero,  Branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Gty  Bank  of  New  York,  British  Bank 
of  South  America,  Limited,  Brasiliansche  Bank 
fiir  Deutschland,  London  &  Brazilian  Bank, 
Limited,  London  &  River  Plate  Bank,  Limited, 
Banco  Espafiol  del  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Banco 
Commercial  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Banco  Allem&o 
Transatlantico,  Banco  do  ^  C^mmerdo,  Banco 
do  Estado  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Banco  Nacional 
Ultramarino.   All  of  Uie  foregoing  are  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro;  the  Banco  Francesco  e  Italiano  per 
rAm^tica  del  Sud  is  in  Sao  Paulo.  The  mon- 
etary system  is  nominally  based  on  the  gold 
standard.   The  milreis,  the  gold  unit  which  is 
divided  into  1,000  reis,  weighs  0.89645  grammes 
of  gold  .917  fine,  or  .82207  grammes  of  fine 
goIa[  and  its  par  value  in  terms  of  the  cur- 
renQT  of  the  United  States  is  $0.5463.  One  dol- 
lar, currency  of  the  United  States,  is  there- 
fore the  equivalent  of  l$83t  f^old  milreis.  The 
reader  will  notice  that  the  sign  $  for  milreis 
is  placed  after  the  units  and  before  the  deci- 
mals.    The  circulating  medium,  and  the  only 
legal  money  in  Brazil,  consists  of  govenmient 
notes   guaranteed  redeemable  at  the  rate  of 
i6d.    per  milreis.    This  rate  is  maintained 
through  a  conversion  fund  known  as  the  Caixa 
de  Conversio  (Compare:  Aihxhtina — B<mk- 
ing).    The  theoretical  unit  of  the  paper  circu- 
Jation  represents  0.48816  grammes  of  fine  gold, 
and  its  equivalent  in  terms  of  the  currency  of 
the  United  States  is  $0.32444.    The  par  value 
of  $1.  currency  of  the  United  States,  is  there- 
fore 3$a6226  expressed  in  terms  of  BrtuiUaa 


paper  currency.  The  method  of  quoting  ex- 
change rates  in  Brazil  under  normal  conditions 
(consult  'Latin  American  Monetaiy  Systems 
and  Exchange  Conditions,  >  hy  Joseph  T. 
Cosby)  is  the  following: 

90  D/S 

Londoa  lfr-3/43d.»tl|000 

Bolia  IISmA^  .730 

Pwb  IPniu^  .S9S 

LoBdon  IS-7/8d.ll000 

B«rliii  1  .740 

Pm  IFfMioo  .600 

Now  York  $1.00  U.  S.  Cy.=3llM 

Ejcchange  fell  to  14d.  on  receipt  of  the  news 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War.  A  bank 
holiday  (15  consecutive  days)  was  declared, 
specie  payment  was  suspended  by  the  Caixa  de 
(Tonveraio.  and  the  rate  of  exdunsc  remained 
at  14d  (more  or  less  nominal)  until  the  banks 
reopened  on  18  August  After  that  <Ute  the 
rate  declined  steadily  until  eariy  in  October, 
when  a  low  point  ol  lOd.  was  reached.  The 
principal  factors  in  bringing  about  Hdi  heavy 
decline  were:  First,  the  action  taken  by  the 
Caixa  de  ConversSo,  second  the  closing  of 
London  credits  in  favor  of  Brazil,  and,  uiird, 
the  fact  that  the  government  authorized  an 
issue  of  treasury  notes  amounting  to  $81,- 
120^000  or  250,000  contos  (one  conto— 1,000 
milreis;  1,000  milreis ~ $324.44  currency  of  die 
United  States).  During  February  1916^  the 
rate  for  bankers*  90  days'  sight  drafts  on  Lon- 
don varied  from  U  7/16d.  to  11 15/16d.,  the 
closing  rate  on  29  Feb.  1916  being  Uj^d.,  as 
compared  widi  11^4d.  on  31  January.  The 
rate  for  90  days'  sight  conunerdal  bills  was 
UHd.  on  24  April  1916. 

By  executive  decree,  promulgated  23  Dec. 
1916,  the  exchange  of  the  notes  of  the  Caixa  de 
ConversSo  (Conversion  Office)  for  gold  was 
to  continue  suspended  tmtU  31  Dec  1917,  ex- 
ception being  made  in  favor  of  the  exchange 
of  notes  by  order  of  the  government  to  attend 
only  to  the  service  of  the  external  debt  of  the 
Union, 

The  ag^egate  cash  balances  of  the  princi- 
pal banks  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary 1916  showed  a  decrease  of  about  $1,325,- 
000  as  compared  with  those  at  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary. Discoimts  during  Fcbruaty  in  the  same 
year  showed  an  increase  of  $265,000,  approxi- 
mately.   The  rate  obtainable  for  first  class 

¥iper  was  about  7^  per  cent  The  Federal 
reasury  6  per  cent  (^per)  bills  commonly 
called  *sabinas,*  issued  m  1915,  commenced  to 
fall  due  The  government  availed  itself  of 
its  option  of  renewing  the  bills  for  one  year, 
pacing  interest  -  in  cash.  Custom  House  re- 
ceipts, both  at  Rio  and  at  Santos,  showed  an 
increase  for  the  first  two  months  of  1916  as 
compared  with  die  same  period  in  1915.  The 
commercial  situation  in  S&o  Paulo,  15  March 
1916,  was  reported  to  be  very  sotmd.  The 
large  commercial  houses  in  England  and  the 
United  States  who  sent  out  i^ents  discovered 
that  the  difficulty  was  rather  m  the  execution 
than  in  the  obtaining  of  orders.  Credits  of 
three  or  four  months  were  given,  whereas,  a 
year  before,  practically  all  business  was  done 
on  a  cash  basis.  The  question  of  tonnage 
continued  to  absorb  attention,  freights  remain- 
ing veiy  hi^.  The  greater  part  of  the  ship- 
ments vent  to  die  Umted  States.  Cottoi 
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reported  progress,  several  companies  showing 
coDiparatively  prosperous  sitaattons. 

Brazil  in  1915  confronted  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  mending  the  national  finances,  but  de- 
clined to  make  the  mistake  of  marking  up 
taxes  and  imposts  on  the  supposition  that 
higher  diarges  would  necessarily  produce 
greater  revenue.  During  the  five  years,  1910 
to  1914,  inclusive,  every  year  had  brought  a 
deficit  of  increasing  size.  Excellent  judgment 
was  shown  by  those  who  favored  the  lowering 
of  export  duties  and  the  reduction  of  the 
rate  of  port-charges  exacted  by  companies  hav- 
iag  concessions  for  operating  port- works,  the 
position  being  taken  that  Brazil's  products 
should  be  allowed  to  compete  effectively  in 
foreign  markets  with  those  of  other  lands. 
At  rab  time  it  was  stated  that  the  general 
expenses  of  moving  goods  through  certain 
BrazUian  ports  were  five  times  to  twenty  times 
greater  than  those  of  moving  goods  urou^ 
North  American  to  European  ports. 

The  Brazilian  budget  law  for  1917  estimated 
the  general  receipts  at  1162l(L2M  gold  milreis 
($62,807,510)  and  327,30(^33  paper  milreis 
($78,552,080) ;  the  revenue  with  special  applica- 
tion was  placed  at  12,025,000  gold  milreis  ($6,- 
493,500)  and  12,838,000  paper  milreis  ($3,081,- 
120).  The  total  revenue,  when  expressed  in 
American  currcnqr,  showed  an  increase  of  $7,- 
365,839  over  1916.  The  budget  law  fixed  the 
expenses  for  1917  at  98,53^945  gold  milreis 
($53,207,790)  and  407,426,730  paper  milreis  ($97, 
782,408),  showing  a  deficit  of  $55,995  for  the 
year,  and  an  increase  of  $8,169,205  over  the  ex- 
penses of  1916. 

.The  European  War  did  not  by  any  means 
originate  the  critical  depression.  The  with- 
drawal from  Brazil  of  British  supplies  of  capi- 
tal in  the  Balkan  mone^  stringency  (1913-14) 
had  occasioned  a  financial  revulsion  before  the 
shock  of  war  was  added.  'Brazil  was  feeling 
the  depression  badly  in  the  first  six  months  ol 
1914,^  says  a  writer  in  Tht  Americas  (Vol.  I, 
No.  8,  page  33).  *The  foreign  trade  of  Santos 
por^  which  is  ^ical  of  all  Brazil,  showed  a 
declme  of  44f4  per  cent  in  imports  for  those 
months  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1913,  and  the  second  half  of  me  year 
showed  a  drop  of  60j^  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  1913.  In 
exports,  the  decline  .oi  the  first  half  of  the 
year  had  been  only  6H  per  cent  The  drc^  in 
the  second  half — the  war  period — was  4S2 
per  cent  Very  heavy  declines  In  the  imports 
of  machinery  of  all  tends  (60  per  cent)  show 
the  effect  of  the  cutting  off  of  the  European 
capital  supply* — that  is.  Continental  as  well  as 
British.  Moreover,  Brazil's  chief  commodities 
held  a  less  controlling  position  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  at  that  time.  "Plantation  rubber 
undercut  in  price  the  wild  rubber  of  the  Am- 
azoa  Coffee  dropped  sharply  in  export  price 
from  1912  on.  In  1914  it  was  nearly  40  per 
cent  below  the  1912  price.*  In  view  of  the 
hard  facts  that  the  Federal  government  had 
large  debt  maturities  and  that  its  revenues 
(chiefly  derived  from  imports)  had  fallen  off 
nearly  one-half,  owing  to  the  derangement  of 
trade  resulting  from  the  war,  there  was  nothing 
to  occasion  "surprise  in  the  circumstance  that 
a  settlement  was  made  with  the  holders  of 
Brazilian  securities  by  which  the  maturities 
were  extended  for  13  years.- 


Credit  was  then  granted  only  with  the  great- 
est reserve.  *The  Federal,  state  and  mumcipttl 
governments  figured  in  the  mercantile  credit 
situation  very  gravely  because  it  was  necessary 
during  .the  most  critical  part  of  the  months 
just  subsequent  to  the  declarations  of  war  for 
these  to  extend  official  help  to  the  general  situ- 
ation and  to  finance  the  orderly  contimiation 
of  their  (own)  necessary  activities  Aroug^  re- 
ciprocal mercantile  credits.  The  government 
was  said  to  owe  about  $75,000,000  distributed 
among  leading  business  houses  over  the  coun- 
try,^ and  _  these  were  severely  handicapped  by 
its  inability  to  settle  accounts  in  a  way  to  per- 
mit them  to  realize  without  loss  of  principal. 
The  Rio  de  Janeiro  Chamber  of  Commerce 
held  several  largely  attended  meetings  in  which 
protesting  resolutions  were  sent  to  Uie  govern- 
ment against  the  ^  latter's  payment  of  local 
accounts  for  surolies  in  treasury  notes  when 
these  could  not  6e  disposed  of  at  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  face  value.  .  .  .  Profes- 
sional and  party  politics  were  as  active  in  Bra- 
zil, and  with  the  same  effects,  as  they  have  been 
during  like  trying  times  in  the  United  States. 
It  was,  however,  gratifying  to  note  a  dis- 
tinctively forward  movement  in  which  *  meas- 
ures, not  men'  were  incrcaangdy  sought  for 
hy  a  very  important  section  of  the  population. 
Production,  with'  a  view  to  export,  was  the 
problem  toward  which  all  eyes  were  turned  as 
being  the  chief  hope  of  uie  Republic.  The 
remarkable  part  which  Argentina  has  been 
called  upon  to  play  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  as  a  simpfier  of  wiieat  and  fro«n  meat 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  not  been  withotrt 
its  lesson.'  The  depreciation  of  Brazilian 
paper  money  in  exchange  transactions  proved 
to  be  highly  disadvantageous  to  her.  Thus,  the 
official  statement  of  the  republic's  imports  and 
exports  during  the  first  five  months  of  1915, 
issued  by  the  Director  of  Commercial  Statis- 
tics, Ministry  of  Finance,  shows  ^e  largest 
cre^t  balance  Brazil  has  had  in  foreign  com- 
merce in  five  years.  But,  althoi^h  7,095,000 
bags  of  coffee  were  exported,  as  against  4,643,- 
000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1914,  and  in 
paper  currency  of  the  locality  the  total  value 
was  253,657  contos,  as  against  190,328  contos, 
the  actual  value  when  converted  into  United 
States  currency  was  only  $68,155,000,  as  against 
$63,445,0(X)  the  year  before.  The  domestic  price 
of  rubber  was  higher  in  terms  of  die  ^per 
currency,  but  the  amount  credited  in  exchange 
was  only  $15,665,000  against  $20,720,000.  a  drop 
of  25  per  cent 

In  ^Proceedings  of  the  First  Pan-American 
Financial  Conference'  (Washington  1915)  is 
a  summary  by  Hon.  John  Bassett  Moore  of  a 
very  full  Brazilian  report  dealing  with  the 
financing  of  transactions  involving  the  impor- 
tation and  exportation  of  gjoods,  with  local  and 
commercial  banking  and  with  various  questions 
of  trade  and  of  commerce.  It  recommended 
that  greater  prominence  should  be  given,^  in  the 
public  schools  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  United  StateSj  to  the  study  of  the 
Central  and  South  American  countries,  their 
geographical  location,  natural  resources,  gov-, 
emment  and  languages;  that  emphasis  should 
be  given  to  the  necessity  of  greater  liberality 
in  the  Interpretation  of  customs  regulations  ly 
tiie  United  States  and  Latin  America ;  ^nd  it 
caih  attention  to  the  need  of 
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protection  of  trade-marks,  of  the  fadlitation 
of  reciprocal  business  relations  between  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
and  of  those  of  Latin  America.  It  urffM  the 
granttiw  of  such  reasonable  credits  and  busi- 
ness information  in  both  directions  as  may  be 
safe  and  desiraUe.  It  advocates  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  direct  exchaoge  between 
the  United  States  and  Latin-American  coun- 
tries based  on  the  dollar  unit  of  the  United 
States;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
chain of  products  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
American  coimtries.  the  formation,  of  bureaus 
of  standards  of  the  respective  cbtmtries,  to 
standardize,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  require- 
ments of  each  country;  the  extension  of  recip- 
rocal tariff  concessions  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin-American  countries  (such 
concessions  as  characterized  Ute  Cuban  red-: 
procity  treaty),  and  the  inauguration  of  a 
rajHd,  frequent  and  dependable  marine  trans- 
portation service,  to  .provide  adequately  for  the 
maintenance  and  develoinnent  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  countries  of  North,  Central  and 
South  America.  It  afErmed  that  the  postal 
rates  existing  within  the  United  States  utould 
be  extended  to  include  the  Latin-American 
countries  and  made  reciprocal,  and  that  a  gen- 
eral international  parcels-post  and  money-order 
system  should  be  established,  and  direct  tele- 
gra^c  service,  wireless  or  cable,  should  be 
made  between  all  parts  of  North,  Central  and 
South  America  uiraer  the  exclusive  ownership 
and  control  of  and  operated  by  American  in- 
terests. The  report  also  advocates  the  estab* 
lishment  of  a  more  comprehensive  and  reliable 
international  system  for  the  exchange  of  im- 
portant news  by  and  to  the  press  of  all  the 
mterested  countries. 

Bud^  deficits  had  become  chronic  in  Bra- 
zil previous  to  1914,  on  which  date  an  attempt 
was  made  to  relieve  the  situation  by  floating  a 
new  loan  in  Europe,  but  the  European  War 
rendered  this  attempt  a  failure  and  Brazil  was 
forced  to  default  in  payments  due  on  her  for- 
eign debts.  Two  months  later  a  funding 
scheme  was  carried  through  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Rothschilds,  by  which  the  interest 
of  12  of  the  18  foreign  loans  was  ftmded  for 
three  years  and  the  sinking  funds  on  them  and 
another  loan  were  suspended  for  10  years  more. 
These  12  loans  comprised  over  90  per  cent  of 
the  external  debt,  which,  by  this  funding  ar- 
rangement, was  very  considerably  increased. 
This  was  followed  by  a  reduction  in  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government  and  an  increase  in 
taxation  was  made.  The  tariff  was  so  modi- 
fied as  to  encourage  imports  where,  in  many 
instances,  the  old  tariff  liad  had  the  contrary 
effect.  Thus  the  budget  deficit  of  more  than 
$63,000,000  was  reduced  to  $38,000,000  in  1915 
and  to  an  estimated  $9,000,000  in  1917.  By  a 
decree  of  9  May  1917^  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment issued  an  additional  20,000,000  milreis 
($4,800,000)  of  treasury  notes,  thus  making  a 
total  of  $75,600,000  issue  of  the, $84,000,000  au- 
thorized on  28  Aug.  1915  to^  meet  the  deficits 
of  the  budget,  to  provide  aid  and  preventive 
measures  against  drouc^t  and  to  assist  the 
Banco  do  Brazil  with  funds  at  3  per  cent  to 
develop  its  operations.  On  this  date  the  amount 
of  paper  money  in  circulation  was  1,157,527,725 
milreis  ($277,806,650).  This  had  been  increased 
by  September  1917  to  an  ec|iiiTalent  in  milRb 
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of  $319,025,985,  United  States  currency.  On  31 
Dec.  1916,  the  external  Brazilian  debt  was 
$533,577,000  United  SUtes  currency,  and  the 
consolidated  internal  debt  $216^000,000.  This 
had  increased  to  $220,498,425  by  1  April  1917. 
On  the  latter  date  the  treasury  reserve  was 
somewhat  more  than  $15,000,000  gold.  The 
foreign  trade  balance  in  favor  of  Brazil  was, 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1917,  $76,000,000,  while 
the  imports  show  a  steady  increase  since  1915. 
In  1916  this  increase  was  over  30  per  cent,  and 
that  of  the  first  quarter  of  1917  was  52^  per 
cent  above  the  income  for  1915.  The  sbite  of 
Sio  Paulo  profited  more  than  any  other  part 
of  the  country  by  this  prosperity,  its  exports 
being  nearly  one-half  ot  the  total  exports  of 
the  republic 

In  1916  the  Brazilian  government  redeemed 
gold  bonds  to  the  value  of  $17,000,000.  leavitw 
a  balance  of  $7,000,00a  out  of  the  $24,000,000 
overdue,  still  to  be  redeemed. 

In  1917  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  led  the  way 
in  the  establishment  of  state  savings  banks  in 
SSo  Faulo,  Campinas,  Santos  and  Ribeirlo 
Preto  with  the  avowed  object  of  encoaragii^ 
the  people  of  the  state  to  save  and  invest  thdr 
savings.  The  main  savings  banks  above  men- 
tioned are  empowered  to  establish,  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  branch  banks 
throughout  the  state  as  occasion  may  require. 
The  investment  of  the  deposits  in  these  savings 
banks  is  carefully  restricted  and  safe-guarded 
by  law.  These  are  the  first  savings  banks  estab* 
lished  in  Brazil  on  a  practical  basis.  As  early 
as  1860  Federal  savings  banks  were  in  operation, 
but  as  these  were  in  reality  dependencies  of 
the  public  treasury,  the  regulations  governing 
their  investments  never  invited  public  confi- 
dence, so  they  failed  to  accomplish  the  end  of 
their  being. 

Bibliography.— <  Financial  Conference,  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  First  Pan  American*  (Wadi- 
ington  1915);  <Long  Credits  and  the  New 
Banking  Act'  (reprinted  from  ^Bulletin*  Pan 
American  Union,  Washington) ;  Lough,  W.  H., 
^Financial  Developments  in  South  American 
Countries'  (Washington  1915)  and  'Banking 
Opportunities  in  South  American  Countries' 
(Department  of  Commerce,  Washington  1915). 
For  currencj^  etc.,  consult  Cosby,  J.  T.,  *Latin 
American  Monetary  Systems  and  Exchange 
Conditions'  (New  York  1915),  and  (kmzales, 
v.,  'Modem  Foreign  Exdiange*  (New  York 
1914). 

Mabston  Wilcox. 

10.  TRANSPORTATION  AND  COM- 
HUNICATION.  Brazilian  raUways  had  a 
total  length  of  16^4  miles  open  to  traffic  on 
1  Jan.  1916.  The  government  owns  and 
administers  2,929  miles;  5,716  miles  were  pri- 
vately leased;  3,447  miles  held  by  government 
concessions,  granted  to  various  enterprises ;  and 
3,897  miles  operated  by  private  corporations 
under  state  concessions  in  1914.  The  design  of 
the  entire  system  is  such  that,  when  ccnnpTeted, 
the  BraziUan  lines  will  connect  with  the  very 
important  railway  system  of  Argentina  and 
those  of  Paraguay  and  Uruguay, 

Railway  construction  in  Brazil  dates  back 
to  1854  when  a  line  nine  miles  long  connecting 
Porto  do  Maui  with  Ruiz  do  Serra  was  com- 
pleted. But  it  was  not  until  four  years  later 
dat  the  first  goimtunent  road  was  QB^ned  for 
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traf&c  Since  then  the  ^Dvenunent  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  railway  construction  of 
the  republic.  The  railways  of  Brazil  are  al- 
most all  in  the  states  bordering  on  the  coast 
or  the  great  rivers;  and,  for  the  size  of  the 
country  and  the  extent  of  its  population,  they 
form  an  inadequate  means  of  transportation. 
The  vast  interior  stretches  of  the  country  suffer 
most  in  this  res{»ec^  many  of  them  havmg  no 
railway  commnmcation  whatever  except  an  oc- 
casional short,  privately  owned  line  used  gener- 
ally for  industrial  purposes.  There  was,  in 
1917,  through  railway  connection  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  Montevideo  in  Uruguay  over  the 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
systems.  These  two  systems  which  have  many 
branch  lines,  extensive  though  they  are,  cover 
but  a  small  part  of  the  southern  Atlantic  coast 
cquntiy  of  Brazil.  Another  railwajr  sj^tem 
with  Bahia  for  its  headquarters  surolies  trans- 
portation facilities  northward  to  Cape  Saint 
Roque,  with  Pernambuco  as  the  most  import- 
ant northern  terminus.  On  the  northern  coast 
some  300  miles  of  railway  connect  the  port 
town  of  Ceara  with  MilagreSj  almost  due  south- 
ward in  the  mountains.  Still  further  north 
Pari  is  connected  with  Bragan^a  on  the  sea 
coast  1^  rail.  All  these  systems,  except  the 
two  first  mentioned,  are  as  yet  unconnected 
with  one  another.  And  even  it  they  were  they 
would  form  but  a  fringe  ornamenting,  at  inter- 
vals, the  skirt  of  Brazil  where  it  touches  the 
Atlantic.  Over  a  stretch  of  2,500  miles  due 
east  and  west,  and  for  a  distance  of  almost 
2,000  due  north  and  south  through  the  heart 
of  ^reat  central  Brazil,  not  a  railway  exists. 
It  ts  a  land  rich  in  possibilities  which  only 
transportation  can  help  to  realize;  for  it  is 
capable  of  growing  almost  every  known  prod- 
uce of  tropic,  sub-tropic  and  temperate  lands. 

The  Brazil  Railways  Company  was  reor- 
ganized in  Paris  in  August  191/  on  a  plan 
providing  for  the  extension  of  all  bond  issues 
to  the  uniform  date  of  1969;  the  placing  of 
all  interests  upon  an  income  basis;  a  uniform 
system  of  sinking-fund  payments  beginning  in 
1922  for  all  series  of  bond  issues;  the  dis- 
charge in  full  of  all  floating  debt  to  secured 
creditors  through  new  secured  debentures  sub- 
ordinate to  the  other  issues;  and  the  raising  of 
new  capital  of  80,000,000  francs  by  the  issue 
of  25-year  6  per  cent  prior  lien  bonds.  The 
first  issue,  21,000.000  francs,  was  taken  by  the 
French  banks. 

The  chief  Atlantic  ports  of  Brazil  are : 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Pernambuco,  Bahia, 
Puerto  Alegre,  Rio  Grande,  Ceari  and  Para- 
na^a:  the  most  important  Amazonian  ports 
being  Manaos  (on  the  Rio  Negro  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  great  river)  and  Par4.  At 
these  ports  are  registered  many  transaUantic 
lines  —  about  50  in  all ;  and  the  merchant  navy 
of  Brazil  which  consisted  in  1916  of  377 
steamers  of  290/^7  tons  and  290  sailing  vessels 
of  60,728  tons  net,  all  of  which,  together  with 
alt  coasting  and  river  vessels,  must  by  law  be 
Brazilian.  This  has  been  added  to  materially 
since,  for  the  Brazilian  government  undertook, 
when  German  and  other  European  shipping 
failed  her.  to  fill  the  field  with  native  vessels. 
The  Brazilian  Lloyd,  which  had  long  maintained 
a  monthly  service  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
New  York,  established  a  line  connecting  Portu- 
guese, En^sh  and  Brazilian  ports.  Wbtax  the 
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Brazilian  government  seized,  in  1917,  Uie  43 
German  vessels  interned  in  Brazilian  ports  (a 
total  of  221,000  tons),  a  part  of  this  tonnage 
was  added  to  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro,  Tt^iich  thus, 
with  the  fleets  of-  the  Commerdo  e  Navegacao 
and  the  coast  lines  had  early  in  1917  over 
375,000  tons  under  its  direction.  Since  the 
beginning  of  1915  the  polity  of  the  Brazilian 
government  has  been  to  buud  tipi  at  all  sacri- 
fice, the  merchant  navy  and  to  encourage,  by 
liberal  subventions,  independent  river  and 
coast  shipping.  The  efforts  of  the  Brazilian 
government  to  replace  ^i^ing  facilities  lost 
through  the  war  include  the  chartering  of 
native  and  foreign  vessels  for  a  wide  varie^ 
of  destinations,  including  home,  lAtin-Amen- 
can.  United  States  and  European  ports.  The 
flipping  service  to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires 
and  New  York  was  Ui^y  reorganized  and 
a  much  more  efficient  and  frequent  service 
connected  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo, 
Bahia  and  Pernambuco^  which  had  suffered 
greatly  from  lack  of  shipping  facilities  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  European  War. 

Arrangements  were  also  entered  into  with 
JajKinese  steamship  lines  for  largely  increased 
facilities  for  stUppmg  between  Brazil  and  Ori- 
ental ports;  and  encour^(ement  was  ^ven  to 
the  Japanese  lines  to  increase  the  immigration 
of  Japanese  to  BraziL  Among  the  lines  in- 
cluoea  in  this  agreement  were  the  Oriental 
Navigation  Company  and  the  Japanese  Com- 
mercial and  Navigation  Company. 

For  several  years  past  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment has  encouraged  the  national  shipping  by 
subsidies  and  other  privileges.  The  amounts 
thus  paid  out  and  the  favors  extended  have  in- 
creased from  year  to  year.  In  1917  $1,854,487 
were  provided  in  the  budget  for  these  flipping 
subsidtes,  almost  60  per  cent  of  whidi  went 
to  the  L1oy4  Brasileiro  Company  which  is 
owned  by  the  Brazilian  government.  The  other 
companies  receiving  subsicUes  from  the  govern- 
ment were:  the  Coast  Navigation  Company, 
the  Amazon  River  Navigation  Companj^,  the 
Empreza  Viagio  do  Sio  Francisco,  the  River 
Paranhyba  Steamship  Company,  the  Marana- 
hao  Steam^jip  Company,  Empresa  Fluvial 
Piauhyense,  C^a.  Estradas  do  Ferro  do  Norte 
do  Brazil,  the  Baixa  San  Francisco  Navigation 
Company,  the  Bahiana  Navigation  Company 
and  the  Pemambocana  Steamship  Company. 
Some  of  these  companies  also  receive  subsi- 
dies from  one  or  more  of  the  Brazilian  states. 
The  budget  law  of  1917  empowers  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  rroublic  to  '"concede  a  premium  of 
$12  per  ton  displacement  from  80  up  to  500 
tons;  of  $19.20  per  ton  from  500  to  1,500  tons 
and  of  $24  per  ton  from  1,500  to  6^000  tons  to 
all  vessels  constructed  in  the  ports  of  Brazil.* 
Vessels  constructed  or  acquired  abroad  and 
brought  under  the  Brazilian  flag,  provided  they 
are  of  more  than  1,500  tons  burden,  recdve  a 
premium  of  $6  per  ton  displacement  In  his 
rroort  of  30  June  1916,  the  Brazilian  Minister 
of  Transportation  and  Public  Works  fur- 
nishes a  confessedly  incomplete  list  of  659  vefr* 
sels  under  the  Brazilian  flag  with  a  total  capac- 
ity of  316,587  tons.  Of  this  tonnage,  the  Lloyd 
Brasileiro  furnished  126,000  tons  with  66 
steamers:  the  Companhia  Commerdo  e  Nave- 
gacio,  55,500  tons  with  20  vessels;  the  Com- 
panhia Nadonal  de  Navegac&o  Costeira,  17,500 
tons  with  18  steamers;  and  the  Amazon  Steam 
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Navigation  Company,.  15,655  tons  with  35  boats. 
Of  these  only  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro  and  the 
Companhia  Commercio  y  Navegafao  were  regu- 
larly engaged  in  over-seas  trade  m  1917.  TE^ 
also  carried  on  a  coast  and  river  business. 

The  attention  paid  by  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment to  the  encouragement  of  the  merchant 
navy  and  native  shipping  in  general  has  resulted 
in  giving  Brazil  a  much  larger  body  of  domes- 
tic shipping  than  is  possessed  by  any  other 
Latin-Amencan  nation.  The  significance  of 
tliis  will  be  readily  recognized  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  country  as  a  whole  is  de- 
pendent upon  its  rivers  and  coastal  shipping 
Tor  the  greater  part  of  its  transportation.  In 
1915  there  entered  the  ports  of  Brazil  22,059 
steam  and  sailing  vessel^  carrying  19.494>771 
ton^^n^le  2^504  cleared  with  a  tonnage  of 

An  overland  mail  service  for  letters  and 
small  packages  was  established  by  the  Brazilian 

fovernment  in  March  1917,  between  Rio  de 
aneiro  and  Buenos  Aires,  in  Amntina.  This 
mail  route  passes  through  Santa  Maria,  Rivera, 
Livramento,  Uruguayana  and  Montevideo.  lo 
1915^  there  were  3,603  post  offices  in  the  re- 
public, and  they  handled  during:  the  year  a  total 
of  7,915,124  pieces  of  mail.  Since  then  a  con- 
siderable number  of  post-offices  have  been  es- 
tablished, more  especially  in  the  interior  of  the 
country. 

The  telegrai^y  system,  which  is  under  the 
control  of  ue  government,  had  72S  offices  In 
1915,  which  handled  3,853,405  messages. 

An  extensive  wireless  system,  in  the  process 
of  completion  in  1917,  included  15  new  sta- 
tions already  erected  along  the  Amazon  and 
the  ParaRUay  rivers  and  five  on  the  coast. 

Telephone  lines  are  generally  found  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities,  and  telephone  facilities 
are  being  rapidly  extended  in  the  centres  of 
population. 

By  a  decree  of  28  March  1917,  official  ap- 
proval was  ^ven  to  a  plan  for  the  linking  up 
of  the  various  tdephone  lines  in  the  Federu 
district  and  the  states  of  SAo  Paulo  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  the  work  of  carrying  the  de- 
cree into  effect  was  at  once  proceeded  with. 
The  two  telephones  concerned  were  the  Com- 
panhia Rede  Telephonia  Bragantina  and  the 
Intemrban  Telt^one  Company  of  Brazil. 

John  H.  Cornyn. 

11.  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY.  Array.— 

Military  service  is  obligatory  on  all  male  citi- 
zens from  the  21st  year  to  the  44th,  inclusive, 
with  numerous  exceptions,  such  as  that  made 
in  favor  of  men  who  demonstrate  skill  in 
maricsmanship.  Instruction  by  French  officers 
has  produced  excellent  results  for  the  ndfitary 
police  of  SSo  Paulo.  Terms  of  serwce  are 
two  years  in  the  ranks,  seven  in  the  reserve 
—  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  active  reserve  —  seven 
in  the  territorial  army  and  the  remaining  years 
in  the  national  guard.  The  country  is  divided 
into  military  zones,  embracing  21  districts. 
Reservists  are  called  out  for  one  month  of 
training  each  year ;  territorialists  for  two  weeks 
or  more  annually.  Units  of  the  active  anny 
are  15  regiments  of  infantry,  12  of  cavalry  (of 
four  squadrons)  and  five  of  two  squadrons 
besides  the  cazadores ;  five  re^ments  of  field 
artillery  (nine  batteries,  each  with  four  guns) ; 
nine  horse  artillery,  five  howitxer  and  six  moua- 


tain  batteries;  five  battalions  of  engineers  and 
nine  of  garrison  artillery.  Total  in  the  service, 
94  batteries,  of  which  36  are  in  fortifications. 
The  BrariUan  artillery  owes  the  beginning  of 
its  organization  to  the  Conde  de  Eu,  a  briUiant 
officer  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Dotn  Pedro. 
Of  more  practical  and  modem  seeming,  in  the 
engineer's  class,  are  the  17  sections  of  men 
skilled  in  telegraphy,  construction  of  bridges, 
railways  and  aeronautics.  The  military  zones 
or  territorial  districts  supply  men  for  five  stra- 
tegical and  three  cavalry  brigades  which  are 
stationed  near  the  frontiers  of  Argentina,  Para- 
guay and  Uruguay.  The  total  peace  stren^ 
of  Brazil's  land  forces  is  about  25,000,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  gendarmerie  of  20,000.  In  time 
of  war  the  number  may  (it  is  sometimes  as- 
serted) be  increased  to  60,000  or  even  five  times 
that  number  if  equipment  can  be  found. 

Navy. —  The  naval  contingent  is  composed 
of  7,500  to  8,000  men  in  all,  and  the  squadron. 
of_  the  following  units:  The  dreadnoughts 
MituK  Geraes  and  Sao  Paulo  (each  having  dis- 
placement 19,281.  principal  armament  12  guns 
of  12  inch  and  22  of  4.7  inch.  H.P.  23,500  and 
nominal  speed  21);  the  old  battleships  Deo- 
doro  and  Floriano  (each  with  displacement 
3,200,  principal  annament  two  guns  of  9.2  inch 
and  four  of  4.7  inch,  H.P.  3,400  and  nominal 
speed  14) ;  protected  cruisers  Bahia,  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  and  Cear^  (each  having  displacement 
3,500,  principal  armament  10  guns  of  4.7  inch 
and  H.P.  18,000):  the  old  Barrozo  (displace- 
ment 3,450;  six  guns  of  6  inch,  four  of  4.7 
inch  and  two  torpedo  tubes),  and  Tammcmdare 
(displacement  4,500,  10  guns  of  6  inch,  two  of 
4i7  inch  and  two  torpedo  tubes) ;  also  five 
torpedo  gunboats  and  four  first-class  torpedo 
boats,  10  Yarrow  destroyers  and  four  destroy- 
ers, a  mine  ship  of  1,500  tons,  a  small  vessel 
(lj200  tons)  for  hydrographic  service,  three 
submarines  and  other  vessels,  the  total  num- 
ber being  52.  The  naval  school  is  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Ladario,  in  Matto  Grosso,  has  a  river 
arsenal;  other  arsenals  are  at  Rio  and  Pari 
Marrion  Wilcox. 

BRAZIL,  Ind.,  dty  and  county-seat  of  Clay 
County,  16  miles  northeast  of  Terre  Haute,  on 
the  Central  Ind,  the  Clucago  &  £.  111.  and  the 
Vandalia  railroads.  It  is  an  important  rail- 
road centre  and  in  its  vicinity  are  rich  mines 
of  block  coal.  Inexhaustible  deposits  of  clay 
and  ^lales  are  also  fcnmd  here,  and  the  city 
cmttains  numufacttires  of  pumps,  tiles,  machin- 
ery, clay  products,  tin  products,  wire  fence, 
bnck,  sewer  pipe,  pianos,  etc.  The  United  States 
census  of  manufactures  for  1914  reported  30 
industrial  establishments  of  factory  grade,  em- 
plojring  677  ^rsons,  of  whom  583  were  wage- 
earners,  receiving  $367,000  annually  in  wages. 
The  capital  invested  was  $1,639,000.  and  the 
year's  output  was  valued  at  $1,471,000;  of  this, 

fil4.000  was  the  value  added  by  manufacture, 
razil  was  settled  in  1856,  incorporated  in  1873 ; 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  tiuadrennially, 
and  a  aty  council ;  has  a  Cam^e  libranr  and 
controls  its  own  itaterworics.   Pop.  10,000. 

BRAZIL^ABBAGE,  or  CHOW  CARA- 

IBB  (Caladium  sagtftifolwm  or  Xanthosoma 
sagittifolium).  a  West  Indian  plant  of  Ae  nat- 
ural order  Aracea,  widely  cultivated  in  the 
tropics  for  its  starchy  edible  tubers,  which  are 
used  like  potatoes,  and  its  sncculent^leavcs, 
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which  are  cx>oked  like  spinadi.  The  plant  al- 
most entirely  lacks  the  acridity  which  charac- 
terizes other  members  of  the  order.  It  is  ex- 
tennvely  grown  in  Pfnto  Rico  nnder  the  name 
Yautia. 

BRAZIL-NUT.  CASTANBA,  CREAM 
NUT,  NIGOER-TOB.  PARA  NUT.  the 
seeds  of  two  species  of  Brazilian  trees,  the  only 
ones  of  their  genus,  of  the  natural  order 
M^acev.  The  better-known  species,  Berthol- 
letia  exceUa,  is  a  tree  which  often  attains  a 
heiffht  of  I50  feet  and  a  diameter  of  four  feet 
It  has  bright  preen,  leathery  leaves,  two  feet 
long  and  six  inches  wide,  and  cream-colored 
flowers  followed  by  very  hard-shelled  fruits 
about  six  inches  in  diameter,  containing  about 
20  three-sided,  wrinkled  seeds  whidi  are  lately 
exported  from  Pari  and  from  ports  of  French 
Guiana.  They  are  used  for  dessert  and  con- 
fectionery and  for  the  manufacture  of  an  ex- 

5 tressed  oil  used  in  oil  painting,  lubricating  and 
ighting.  Though  of  stately  dimensions,  the 
tree  is  of  little  decorative  use.  It  covers  exten- 
sive tracts  in  northern  Brazil  and  is  especially 
abundant  along  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  rivers. 
The  seeds  of  the  monkey-pot  tree,  known  as 
sapucaia  nuts,  are  considered  superior  to  Bra- 
zil-nuts, but  are  not  yet  commercially  import- 
ant, owing  to  the  distance  they  must  be  trans- 
ported from  the  interior  countiy. 

BRAZIL  TEA,  a  drink  prepared  from  the 

leaves  of  Hex  pdragucnsis. 

BRAZILIAN  GRASS,  an  incomct  name 
popularly  applied  to  a  substance  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  very  cheap  kind  of  hats, 
known  as  Brazilian-grass  hats  and  also  as  chip 
hats.  It  consists  of  strips  of  the  leaves  of  a 
palm,  Chamttrops  argentea,  which  are  imported 
for  uiis  manufacture  and  chiefly  from  Cuba. 

BRAZILIAN  PEBBLE,  a  colorless  and 
transparent  variety  of  quartz,  used  for  hij^- 
grade  lenses. 

BRAZILWOOD.  A  dark  red  or  brown 
^ye-wood  exported  from  the  West  Indies,  Bra- 
zil and  other  South  American  countries.  Va- 
rious grades  appear  in  the  market  under  diverse 
names,  such  as  Pemambuco  wood  iCttsalpinia 
eckinata),  Saint  Martha  wood  and  All  Saints' 
wood,  which  are  most  valued.  Except  in  a 
few  cases,  botanists  have  not  definitely  deter- 
mined the  species  which  furnish  the  different 

rdes,  but  large  quantities  are  derived  from 
brasitiensis,  a  small  tree,  biiMnnate  leaves 
and  flowers  in  panicles.  It  is  indigenous  in 
rocky  ground,  especially  in  tfie  West  Indies. 
The  valuable  part  is  the  heart-wood,  of  which 
there  is  but  little  when  compared  with  the 
thick,  valueless  sap-wood.  This  useful  part  is 
at  first  light  colored,  but  when  exposed  to  light, 
air,  alcohol  or  ether  readily  yields  up  its  red 
coloring-matter,  called  *brazihn.*  Formerlv  it 
was  largely  used  in  dyeing,  but  coal-tar  ayes 
and  other  manufactured  dyes  have  ^erally 
supplanted  it.  It  is  still  used  in  red  ink-mak- 
ing. The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Braxilis,  not  Brazil,  since  sappan  wood,  which 
is  believed  to  be  identical,  was  used  prior  to 
lie  discovery  of  America. 

BRAZING,  or  BRASS-SOLDERING, 
the  process  of  uniting  two  pieces  of  brass,  two 
pieces  of  copper  or  one  of  each  by  means  of  a 
hard  solder,  that  i^  a  solder  wUdi  fuses  at  a 


comparatively  high  temperature.  The  solder 
usually  consists  of  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc 
(though  sometimes  tin  and  other  metals  are 
added)  which  have  been  melted  and  fused  and, 
after  cooling  and  hardening,  are  filed  down  to 
the  form  of  a  coarse  powder.  It  is  always 
mixed  with  borax  to  prevent  the  oxidation  of 
the  metals  soldered  together.  It  is  usual  to 
moisten  this  mixture  with  water  before  spread- 
ing it  over  the  surfaces  to  be  joined.  When  the 
solder  has  been  applied  in  this  state,  the  pieces 
of  metal  are  slowly  heated,  by  which  the  water 
is  made  to  evaporate,  leaving  a  crust  of  the 
solder  on  the  parts  where  it  is  required  The 
pieces  are  then  exposed  to  a  stronger  heat  until 
the  borax  melts  and  fluxes  the  solder,  which 
suddenly  flushes  the  joints  of  the  pieces  of 
metal  and  thus  unites  Uie  two  surfaces,  msddng 
them  into  one  piece.  The  whole  is  now  allowed 
to  cool  and  is  afterward  dressed  with  a  file. 
Pieces  of  metal  united  in  this  way  are  held 
together  as  firmly  as  if  they  were  only  one 
piece. 

BRAZOS,  bra'zds,  formerly  called  BRA- 
ZOS-DE-DIOS,  a  large  river  in  Texas,  formed 
hy  the  junction  of  the  Clear  and  Salt  fork& 
in  Young  County,  once  known  as  the  Staked 
Plain,  between  the  parallels  of  33"  ^nd  34'.  It 
flows  southeastward  between  the  Colorado  and 
Trinity,  and  after  a  course  of  about  900  miles 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  Quin- 
tana  and  Velasco,  40  miles  west-southwest  of 
Galveston.  It  is  navigable  by  steamers  during 
the  wet  season  for  about  300  miles  and  at  all 
seasons  to  Columbia,  40  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Among  the  towns  on  its  banks  the  chief  is 
Waco,  about  halfway  from  its  mouth,  now  an 
important  railway  centre.  The  cotton  planta- 
tions on  the  Brazos  are  highly  productive. 

BRAZOS  DB  SANTIAGO,  Tex.,  village 
30  miles  east  of  Brownsville,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  Cameron  Coun^. 
The  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  in  1846,  were  fought  about  half  way 
between  Brazos  and  Matamoras.  It  carries  on 
much  coasting  and  foreign  trade,  although  a 
shifting  sand-bar  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  its 
commerce. 

BRAZZA,  brat's^  (ancient  Brachia),  an 
island  of  Austria-Hungary,  in  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
belonging  to  Dalmatia,  of  which  it  constitutes 
a  separate  administrative  district  170  square 
mUes  in  extent  (the  largest  of  the  Dalmatian 
Islands),  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  a  channel  12  miles  broad  which  affords  ex- 
cellent anchorage  for  shipping.  The  island  is 
mountainous  and  well  wooded,  and  in  the  val- 
ley vines  are  grown  from  which  are  made  the 
best  wines  of  Dalmatia.  It  produces  also  good 
oil,  almonds  and  saffron,  and  grain  in  small 
quantity,  and  the  fisheries  are  valtiable.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  bees  and 
silk-worms.  There  are  important  marble  quar- 
ries. The  chief  town.  Saint  Pietro  di  Brazza, 
has  a  small  port,  defended  by  a  mole.  Pop. 
22,697. 

BRAZZA-SAVORGNAN,  brilt-sa-sa-vor- 
nyan,  Pierre  Paul  Pran^ols  Gamine,  French 

explorer:  b.  on  board  ship,  off  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Braril,  26  Jan.  1852:  d.  Dakar,  French  West 
Africa.  15  Sept.  1905.  He  entered  tiie  French 
navy  in  187^  after  becomineai  naturalized 
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French  dtizen,  and  during  1876-78  explbred 
the  Ogowe  and  Kongo  regions  of  Africa,  dis- 
covering a  practical  route  to  the  sea,  and  made 
treaties  between  France  and  the  natives.  In 
.  he  had  reached  Stanley  Pool  (afterward 
Brazzaville),  where  Stanley  met  him,  and  was 
astounded  at  the  simpUci^  of  his  equipment 
He  was  the  only  European  in  his  expedition. 
In  1886  he  was  made  governor  of  the  French 
Kongo  and  Gaboon  colonies,  which  he  had  thus 
secured.  After  a  sojourn  in  France,  he  re- 
turned to  Africa  in  1888  as  commissioner- 
general  of  the  whole  of  French  Kong;o.  The 
next  six  years  were  spent  in  explorations  and 
in  the  consolidation  of  Frenchpower  in  cen- 
tral Africa,  after  which,  in  1897,  he  returned 
to  France.  It  was  while  returning  from  an  in- 
vestigation into  alleged  scandals  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  French  Kon^  that  he  died. 
He  was  singularly  happy  in  his  relatioiis  with 
the  natives,  and  to  him  France  owes  her  pos- 
sessions in  the  Kongo  region. 

BREACH,  in  military  siege  operations,  the 
aperture  or  passage  made  in  the  wall  of  any 
fortified  place,  by  Uie  ordnance  of  the  besiegers, 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  fortress.  They 
should  be  made  where  there  is  the  least  defense, 
that  is,  in  the  front  or  face  of  the  bastions. 
In  order  to  divide  the  resistance  of  the  besieged, 
breaches  are  commonly  made  at  once  in  the 
faces  of  the  attacked  bastions  and  in  the  rave- 
lin. This  is  effected  by  battering  and,  at  such 
places  as  the  cannon  do  not  reach,  the  aid 
of  mines.  The  breach  is  called  practicable  if 
it  is  large  enough  to  afford  some  hope  of  suc- 
cess in  case  of  an  assault.  This  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  case  if  it  allows  a  passage 
of  14  men  abreast.  Frequently,  however  a 
breach  of  much  less  extent,  even  of  half  ttiat 
width,  may  be  entered.  See  Foktificatioh  ; 
Siege. 

BREACH,  in  law  any  violation  of  a  legal 
obliGration.  A  continuing  breach  is  one  where 
the  condition  of  thin|^  constituting  a  breach 
continues  during  a  pcnod  of  time,  or  where  the 
acts  constituting  a  breach  are  repeated  at  brief 
Intervals.  In  pleading,  a  breach  is  that  part  of 
the  complaint  in  which  the  violation  of  the  de- 
fendant's contract  is  stated.  It  is  usual  in  as- 
sumpsit, where  the  common-law  rules  of  plead- 
ing are  still  in  force,  to  introduce  the  statement 
of  the  particular  breach,  with  the  allegation 
that  the  defendant,  contriving  and  fraudulently 
intending  craftily  and  subtilely  to  deceive  and 
defraud  the  plaintiff,  neglected  and  refused  to 
perform,  or  performed  the  particular  act,  con- 
trary to  the  previous  stipnlation.  In  debt,  the 
breach  or  cause  of  action  complained  of  must 
proceed  only  for  the  non-payment  of  money 

Ereviously  alleged  to  be  payable;  and  such 
reach  is  very  similar  whether  the  action  be  in 
debt  on  simple  contract,  specialty,  record  or 
statute. 

Breach  of  Contnct^The  &ilure  to  per- 
form a  thing  which  one  has  contracted  to  per- 
form. Tn  all  cases  a  failure  to  perform  is  not 
a  breach  of  contract,  because  if  he  who  under- 
talces  to  perform  a  certain  thing  can  show  that 
he  acted  in  good  faith  and  has  substantially 
fulfilled  his  contract,  a  small  deviation  is  not 
held  to  constitute  a  breach.  Formal  refusal, 
therefore,  to  a  demand  for  performance  is  not 
the  sole  requisite  to  a  breach,  as  the  default  of 


itself  constitutes  a  breach.  See  Contsact; 
Damages  ;  Tobt  ;  and  consult  the  authorities  un- 
der those  articles. 

Breach  of  Promise  of  Marriage. — An  ac- 
tion lies  for  this  on  the  part  of  either  man  or 
woman,  though,  as  a  rule,  only  the  latter  is 
believed  to  be  substantially  injured  or  to  de- 
serve damages.  There  must  be  a  legal  and  valid 
consideration,  but  as  there  are  always  mutual 
prxmiises  they  are  a  sufficient  con«deration  for 
each  other.  The  minds  of  the  parties  must 
meet ;  that  is,  there  must  be  a  request  or  propo- 
sition on  the  one  side  and  an  assent  on  the 
other.  If  the  communications  between  the  par- 
ties are  verbal,  the  only  questions  which  usually 
arise  relate  to  evidence  and  proof.  The  exact 
words  or  time  or  manner  of  the  [tfomisc  need 
not  be  proved,  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  the 
conduct  of  the  parties  and  from  the  circum- 
stances which  usually  attend  a  promise  to 
marry.  (15  Mass.  1;  2  Penn.  St.  89).  When 
the  parties  are  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
and  the  offer  is  made  by  letter,  it  will  be  pre- 
sumed to  continue  for  a  reasonable  time  for 
the  consideration  of  \he  party  addressed,  and  if 
accepted  within  a  reasonable  time  and  before 
it  is  expresdy  revolnd,  the  contract  is  then 
complete. 

A  promise  of  marriage  is  not  within  the 
third  clause  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  statute 
of  frauds  relating  to  agreements  made  upon 
consideration  of  marriage;  but  if  not  to  be  per- 
formed within  one  year  it  is  within  the  fifth 
clause  and  must  therefore  be  in  writing  in  order 
to  be  binding.  If  no  time  be  fixed  and  agreed 
upon  for  the  performance  of  the  contract,  it  is 
in  contemplation  of  law  a  contract  to  marry 
within  a  reasonable  period  after  request  and 
either  par^  may  call  upon  the  other  to  fulfil 
the  engagement,  and  in  case  of  default  may 
bring  an  acUon  for  damages.  If  both  parties 
lie  by  for  an  unreasonable  period  and  do  not 
treat  the  contract  as  continuing,  it  will  be 
deemed  to  be  abandoned  by  mutual  consent, 
liie  defenses  which  may  be  made  to  an  action 
for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  are,  of 
course,  various,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  no- 
tice in  this  place  such  as  are  in  some  degree 
peculiar.  Thus,  if  either  party  has  been  con- 
victed of  an  infamous  crime  or  has  sustained 
a  bad  character  generally  and  the  other  was 
ignorant  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  engagement- 
or  if  the  woman  has  committed  fornication  and 
this  was  unknown  at  the  time  to  the  man  who 
promised  to  marry  her;  or  if  the  woman  is 
deeply  involved  in  debt  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
p:agement  and  the  fact  is  kept  secret  from  her 
intended  husband;  or  if  false  representations 
are  made  by  the  woman,  or  by  her  friends  in 
collusion  with  her,  as  to  her  circumstances  and 
situation  in  life  and  the  amount  of  her  fortune 
and  marriage  portion, —  any  of  these  facts,  if 

froperly  pleaded,  will  constitute  a  good  defense, 
f  after  the  engagement  either  party  is  guilty  of 
gross  misconduct,  inconsistent  with  the  charac- 
ter which  he  or  she  was  faidy  presumed  to 
possess,  the  other  party  will  be  released.  If  the 
woman  insists  upon  having  her  property  settled 
to  her  own  personal  use,  it  is  said  that  this  will 
justify  the  man  in  breaking  off  the  engagement. 
So,  if  the  situation  and  position  of  either  of 
the  parties  as  regards  his  or  her  fitness  for  the 
marriage  relation  is  materially  and  permanently 
altered  for  the  worse  (whether  with  or  without 
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the  fault  of  such  party)  after  the  engagement, 
this  will  release  the  other  party. 

Breach  of  Warranty. —  In  sales  of  personal 
property  an  express  warranty  is  one  by  which 
the  warrantor  covenants  or  undertakes  to  insure 
that  the  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  the  con- 
tract is,  or  is  not  as  there  mentioned;  as  that  a 
horse  is  sound,  that  he  is  not  five  years  old,  etc, 

An  implied  warranty  is  one  which,  not  being 
expressly  made^  the  law  implies  1^  die  fact  of 
the  sale.  For  example,  the  seller  is  understood 
to  warrant  the  title  of  goods  he  sells  when  they 
are  in  his  possession  at  the  time  of  the  sale. 
(1  Ld.  Raym.  593).  In  general  there  is  no  im- 
plied warranty  of  the  quality  of  the  goods  sold. 
The  rule  of  the  civil  law  was  that  a  fair  price 
implied  a  warranty  of  quality.  This  rule  has 
been  adopted  in  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina. 
There  may  be  an  implied  warranty  as  to  char- 
acter, and  even  as  to  quality,  from  statements 
of  the  seller  or  a  purchase  for  a  specified  pur- 
pose. Any  substantial  failure,  in  the  article 
supplied  to  the  buyer  in  pursuance  of  the  con- 
tract of  sale,  to  come  up  to  the  quality  war- 
ranted, amounts  to  a  breach  of  the  warranty, 
and  proof  of  it  establishes  the  buyer's  right  to 
an  action  therefor.  This  rule  applies  to  all 
cases  where  the  remedy  sought  is  by  an  action 
on  the  warranty  for  damages  or  by  way  of  set- 
o£F  in  a  suit  for  the  puruiase-money;  in  such 
cases  the  buyer  is  bound  to  prove  the  breach 
and  the  damages  suffered  by  him  in  conse- 
quence of  it  and  can  recover  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  damage  so  proved.  A  warranty  of  sound- 
ness does  not  extend  to  a  visible  defect.  A 
vendor  of  personal  property  is  not  liable  for 
latent  defects,  known  to  him  but  unknown  to 
the  purchaser,  tinless  he  has  used  some  artifice 
to  (teceive  the  purchaser  in  regard  to  such  de- 
fects or  has  warranted  the  article.  Where  an 
article  is  warranted  as  fit  for  a  certain  purpose, 
the  seller  is  liable  for  an  injury  sustained  by 
the  vendee  in  consequence  of  its  unfitness.  Un- 
der an  executory  contract  to  sell  goods  in  tran- 
situ, the  vendor  is  obliged  to  tender  a  merchant-  , 
able  article.  On  a  sale  of  an  article  known  to 
be  intended  for  food  there  is  an  implied  war- 
ran^  that  it  is  sound,  wholesome  and  fit  to  be 
used  as  an  article  of  food.  (15  Hun  504).  The 
authority  of  an  agent^  to  warrant  goods  sold 
will  be  implied  where  it  is  usual  in  the  market 
to  give  a  warranty  on  the  sale  of  such  goods; 
such  authority,  however,  will  be  implied  only  as 
to  goods  sold  at  the  time  of  the  warranty,  wnidi 
will  not  extend  to  subsequent  sales  in  the  ab- 
sence of  express  warranty. 

Breach  of  Duty*—  The  non~iKrformance  of 
a  duty,  or  the  performance  of  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  injury  is  done  to  one's  employer, 
through  want  of  integri^  or  due  diligence  and 
skill  It  is  assumed  that  there  is  an  implied 
contract  between  an  employer  and  the  person 
that  he  eiqploys,  according^  to  which  the  latter 
agrees  to  perform  the  duties  entrusted  to  him 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  interests  of  his  em- 
ployer shall  not  suffer.  In  case  of  breach  of 
duty,  what  is  called  an  action  in  assumpsit  — 
that  is,  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  damages 
for  the  non-^rformance  of  a  promise,  which, 
thot^  not  under  seal,  is  yet  founded  on  proper 
consideration  —  majr  be  brou^t  by  the  one  who 
has  sustained  an  injury  against  the  persons  by 
whom  the  breach  has  been  committed. 


Breach  of  Peace.— The  taking  part  in  aiqr 
riot,  aflfray  or  tumult  which  is  destructive  to 
the  public  tranquillity,  or  the  causing  o^ers  to 
do  anything  to  injure  the  public  tranquillity. 
The  former  are  actual,  the  latter  constructive 
breaches.  In  both  cases  the  breach  of  the  peace 
may  be  either  felonious  or  not  felonious.  The 
felonious  breaches  of  the  peace  are  three  in 
number:  (I)  The  riotous  assembling  of  12  or 
more  persons  and  not  dispersing  upon  procla- 
mation ;  (2)  the  riotous  demolishing  of 
churches,  houses,  buildings  or  machinery;  (3) 
maliciously  sending,  delivering  or  uttering,  or 
directly  or  indirectly  causing  to  be  received, 
knowing  the  contents  thereof,  any  letter  or 
writingthreatening  to  kill  or  murder  any  per- 
son. The  remaining'  offenses  are  not  felomous 
and  include:  (1)  Affrays;  (2)  riots,  routs  and 
unlawful  assemblies,  which  must  have  at  least 
three  persons  to  constitute  them;  (3)  tumultu- 
ously  petitioning;  (4)  forcible  entry  or  de- 
tainer, which  is  committed  by  violently  taking 
or  keeping  possession  of  lands  or  tenements 
with  menaces,  force  and  arms  and  without  the 
authority  of  the  law;  (5)  riding  or  going  armed 
with  dangerous  or  unusual  weapons,  terrifying 
the  good  peo^e  of  the  lanfl;  (6)  spreading 
false  news;  (,/)  false  and  pretended  prophecies, 
wiUi  intent  to  disturb  the  peace.  Finally,  there 
are  two  constructive  br^iches  of  the  peace, 
namely,  challenging  another  to  fight,  or  bearit^ 
such  a  challenge,  and  the  making  public  by  either 
printing,  writing,  signs  or  pictures,  malicious 
defamations  of  any  person,  especially  a  magis- 
trate, in  order  to  provoke  him  to  wrath  or  ex- 
pose him  to  public  hatred,  contempt  and  ridicule. 

Breach  of  Trost^A  violation  of  du^  by  a 
trustee,  executor  or  any  other  person  in  a  fidu- 
ciary position.  A  trustee  is  not  permitt«l  to 
manage  an  estate  entrusted  to  him  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  derive  any  advantage  to  himself, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  is  bound  to  manage  it 
in  such^  a  manner  that  the  person  for  whom  he 
has  it  in  trust  shall  reap  from  it  the  greatest 
possible  advantage.  Accordingly  money  held  in 
trust  by  a  trustee  must  be  invested  him  in 
government  stod^  or  in  certain  other  special 
securities,  for  the  behoof  of  him  for  whom  he 
has  die  money  in  trust;  and  if  he  has  not  done 
so  he  is,  as  a  general  rule,  liable  for  interest  on 
the  trust  funds.  Formerly  it  was  'the  duty  of 
the  trustee  to  invest  money  in  government  se- 
curities alone,  but  under  certain  acts  (unless 
the  trust  deed  expressly  forbids)  a  number  of 
other  sound  investments  are  allowed.  A  trustee 
who  has  grossly  mismanaged  his  trust  may  have 
to  repay  money  lost,  with  interest,  and  some- 
times compound  interest  (See  Triistee).  The 
(^urt  of  Chancery  has  adapted  two  rules  to 
guide  the  decisions  with  respect  to  the  liability 
consequent  upon  a  breach  of  trust.  The  pur- 
port of  the  first  is,  that,  with  a  view  not  to 
strike  terror  into  persons  acting  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  the  court  will  deal  leniently  with 
trustees  who  have  endeavored  fairly  to  dis- 
charge their  duty,  and  in  case  of  any  misap- 
plication of  the  trust  money  the  court  will  not 
hold  the  trustees  liable  on  slight  grounds.  The 
second  rule  is,  that  care  must  be  had  to  guard 
against  any  abuse  of  their  trust  on  the  part  of 
the  trustees.  A  fraudulent  misuse  oi  trust 
funds  is  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor  with  fine 
and  impnsonment. 
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BREAD  AND  BREAD  MAKING. 
HiBtoricaL — Baking  is  probably  the  very 
oldest  industiy  man   engaged  in..  Wheat 


BMaAnSa  of  thm  Lain  Dmihn  (5,000  yeui  ■eo) 
(From  LivincitoM  "  HMonaiy  Tnvdi.") 

and  barley,  the  oldest  cereals  known 
to  have  been  cultivated,  have  been  found 
together  with  the  plou^uhare  fashioned  of 
wood  and  the  stone  hand-mill  conasting  of  a 
hollowed  stone  and  a  stone  ball-shaped  crusher 
among  the  remains  left  by  prehistoric  man  de- 
posited in  his  burial  places  or  found  embedded 
in  the  earth  over  or  near  which  he  had  his 
dwelling  places.  These  implements,  together 
with  arrow  heads,  spear  heads  and  battle  axes, 
all  of  flint  or  stone  (Stone  Age  of  man) 
gave  evidence  that  man  at  that  time  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  metal,  and  that  his 
primitive  culture  must  have  dated  back  some 
five  to  ten  thousand  years  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era. 

Pood  of  Primitive  Man.—  While  the  finding 
of  the  remains  of  wheat  and  barley  and  the 
ploughshare  gave  evidence  of  agricultural  pur- 
suit, the  bones  of  domestic  animals  and  wild 
animals  and  the  remains  of  dams  and  oysters 
indicated  that  his  diet  was  quite  a  variegated 


Ancimt  mods  ol  ploughing  in  Egypt  (R»wUn«on) 

one;  that  he  employed  the  domestic  animals  to 
ease  his  own  worl^  while  retnnants  of  woven 
fabrics,  especially  from  flax  fibre,  indicated 
that  he  had  learned  to  cultivate  plants  for 
other  than  food  purposes. 

Oldest  Fonn  of  Bahmg.r-The  oldest  bread 
was  made  in  the  form  of  cakes  or  fritters, 
simply  prepared  by  mixing  wheat  or  barley 
meal  to  a  tratter  with  water  and  milk,  and  bak- 
ing these  batter  cakes,  of,  may  be,  the  size  and 
form  of  our  present  day  griddle  cakes,  on  hot 
ashes  or  over  redhot  coals,  or  a  hot  stone  which 
represented  the  first  bread  pan  and  oven  com- 
bined. Salt  was  probably  the  only  other  in- 
.gredient  besides  the  meal  and  water  and  milli^ 
as  there  certainly  was  no  baking  powder  apd 
yeast  was  not  used  until  brewing  beer  from 
germinated  barley  had  become  known,  though 
sour  dough  bread  was  probably  as  well  known 
as  sour  milk  products. 
The  Egyptians,  as  the  remains  found  in  the 


tombs  of  the  wramids  show,  had  perfected 
both  baking  and  brewing  1,500  years  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the  Old 
Testament  makes  mention  of  a  mill  known  to 
the  Assgniaiis.  These  occupations  had  become 
organized  industries.  In  Egypt,  in  brewing 
as  well  as  in  baking  bread,  the  grain  was 
crushed,  mixed  with  water  to  a  dough  and  fer- 
mented by  the  addition  of  fermenting  bread 
mash,  which  was  then  baked.  The  fermented 
beverage  was  simply  prepared  from  slightly 
sprouted  barley  or  other  grain,  by  crushing  it, 
mixing  with  water  to  a  mash,  slightly  bakii^ 


Oxen  tnading  out  wtMst  (lUiriinMMi) 

the  dough,  breaking  the  bread,  matdng  a  mash 
with  water  and  adding  fermented  mash  once 
more  for  fermentation.  The  fermenting  bever- 
age then  supplies  the  yeast  for  baking. 

From  Handicraft  to  Industry. —  How  bak- 
ing developed  from  a  simple  handicraft,  with 
a  stone  hand-mill  fumidiing  the  grist  or  meal, 
and  the  baking  of  a  batter  of  meal  and  water  on 
ashes,  or  over  redhot  coals,  or  on  a  hot  flat 
stone,  into  a  hi^Iy  developed  art,  through  Uie 
ages,  and  then  into  one  of  the  most  important 
industries  engaged  in  by  man,  would  indeed  form 
an  interesting  story  for  this  article,  would  space 
permit.  Man  learned  to  use  bronze  metal  to 
fashion  his  tools,  utensils,  weapons,  long  before 
he  had  found  iron.  The  bronze  age  of  man, 
which  lasted  probably  upward  of  a  thousand 
years,  preceded  that  of  the  iron  age.  In  this 
period  iron  took  the  place  of  bronze  and  stone. 
Unlike  the  use  of  bronze  which  had  spread 
westward  and  northward  from  Asia  and  Africa 
iron  was  first  discovered  and  made  use  of  ty 


Winnowing 


(RawlinKn) 


the  Celts  in  northwestern  Europs,  from  where 
it  spread  eastward  and  southward. 

PrimitlTe  Baking  Pans.— Flat  sheets  of 
ir<Hi.  rounded  and  provided  with  a  wooden 
handle,  early  in  the  culture  of  our  European 
ancestry  took  the  place  of  the  hot  stone,  hot 
a^hes  or  coals  in  baking  flat  cakes,  and  this  led 
naturally  to  the  development  of  the  bread  pan 
and  the  employment  of  these  singly  or  in  larger 
number  to  the  development  of  the  bakers'  oven. 
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which  in  the  time  of  the  Egyptians  was 
fashioned  out  of  clay  with  a  flat  bottom  and 
arched  roof,  of  varying  size  for  househcM  and 
shop  use. 

Modem  Bakery  Shop^  Products,  Mate* 
riala^  Modern  tekery  shops  in  America, 
equipped  with  costly  and  intricate  machineiy, 
have  attained  to  the  dignity  of  factories  with  a 
daily  consumption  of  flour  ranging  from  20  to 
200  barrels,  and  a  daily  output  of  over  5,000  to 
50,000  loaves  of  bread.  Bread,  rolls,  biscuits 
and  cakes  are  all  produced  on  a  targe  scale 
and  of  such  quality  and  price  Uiat  it  is  no  lon^r 
an  object  of  the  housewife  in  our  larger  cities 
to  have  the  baking  of  these  products  done  at 
home,  excepting  perhaps  out  of  sentimental 
promptings,  say  the  wedding  cake  or  the  birth- 
day cake.  Wheat  bread  is  the  chief  product  of 
the  modern  bakery,  then  rye  bread,  then  soda 
biscuits,  rolls,  cake  and  sweet  biscuits.  Over 
50,000,000  barrels  of  wheat  flour  are  consumed 
in  the  manufacture  of  wheat  products  in  the 
United  States  annuity,  of  which  about  35,001^- 
000  go  into  wheat  bread;  5.000,000  into  soda 
biscuits;  2,500,000  into  rolls,  2,500,000  into 
cakes  and  sweet  biscuits.  The  amount  of  rve 
flour  for  lye  bread  and  other  uses  is  approxi- 
mately 10,(X)0,000  barrels.  Into  the  making  of 
various  products  the  following  materials  enter : 
Wheat  bread. —  For  one  oarrel  of  wheat 
flour,  196  pounds,  about  110  pounds  of  water; 
2  to  4  pounds  of  shortening  (lard,  fat  or  vege- 
table oil)  :  2^  to  4  pounds  of  salt ;  about  5  to  6 
pounds  of  cane  sugar;  1>4  pounds  of  malt  ex- 
tract ;  pounds  of  pressed  yeast,  small  quan- 
tities of  milk. 

Whole  rye  bread  (pumpernickel). —  For  one 
barrel  of  wnole  rye  flour  o£  196  pounds,  about 
90  pounds  of  water ;  2j4  to  4  pounds  suet ;  about 
2  pounds  cane  sugar;  1  pound  compressed 
yeast  The  dou^  is  aerated  hy  employing  sour 
dou^  for  leavening,  the  leaven  being  daily 
mixed  with  more  dough,  the  mass  ripening  again 
in  24  hours  or  over  night  to  more  leaven;  the 
process  being  kept  up  indeterminately  often 
without  adding  yeast,  as  this  develops  in  the 
sour  dough. 

Mixed  rye  bread. —  Generally  rye  flour  is 
mixed  with  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  wheat 
flour,  in  order  to  improve  color  and  aeration. 
Naturally  the  characteristic  quality  of  r^e  bread 
is  lost  with  a  larger  percentage  of  admixture. 

Rolls. —  The  same  matenal  as  for  wheat 
bread  is  used,  with  larger  quantities  of  milk. 

Soda  biscuits.^  Wheat  flour,  1  barrel ;  water, 
100  pounds;  salt,  2  pounds ■  ^east,  J4  pound; 
bicarbonate  of  soda  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
neutralize  acidi^  formed  in  the  dough.  The 
brittle  nature  of  the  soda  biscuit  as  compared 
with  bread  is  due  entirely  to  the  process  of 
manufacture. 

Cake. —  Wheat  flour  10  pounds' and  milk  or 
milk  and  water  5  pounds  or  in  the  proportion 
like  wheat  bread;  butter  or  lard.  2  pounds  per 
10  pounds  of  flour;  eg«^,  2  pounds;  a  little  salt; 
sugar,  2-3  pounds;  baking  powder,  2  ounces  or 
less. 

Merita  of  Various  Cereal  Floora  and  Other 
Materials  Scientifically  Coiuddered— Wheat 

and  rye  and  barley  have  been,  for  ages,  the 
cereals  from  which  European  peoples  have 
baked  their  bread.  Whether  wheat  is  the  oldest 
cereal  used  is  not  known ;  tbey  have  been  dis- 
covered together  in  the  most  ancient  burial 


places  of  man  so  that  barley  at  one  time  seemed 
equally  as  important  as  wheat,  but  it  was 
gradually  superseded  by  the  latter.  It  is  still 
employed  when  wheat  is  scarce  or  expensive,  as 
at  present  (1918)  in  the  United  States,  where 
die  food  administration  requires  the  enqiloy- 
ment  of  wheat  substitutes  to  the  amount  of  25 
per  cent  or  more  in  die  baking  of  wheat  breaul 
or 

Victory  bread  in  the  production  of  which 
various  substitute  flours  enter,  such  as  Inrtey 
flour,  rye  flour,  com  flour,  rice  flour,  potato 
flour,  the  relative  value  of  which  now  becomes 
more  clearly  evident  through  the  test  of  practi- 
cal results.  Barley  flour  has  been  found  to  be 
less  serviceable  than  the  other  substitutes.  Hie 
American  barley  differs  greatly  from  the 
European  barley  in  character,  as  has  recently 
been  pointed  out  by  the  Wahl  Institute  of  Food 
Research,  C)hicago.  American  barley  flour  pro- 
duces darker  bread;  a  smaller  loaf  that  is  apt 
to  be  soggy,  that  is,  insufficiently  aerated.  Oat 
meal  ana  flour  and  resultant  bread  have  much 
of  the  characteristics  of  barley  flour  and  bread. 
Corn  meal  and  com  flour,  rxce  meal  and  rice 
flour  in  quantities  of  25  per  cent,  if  properly 
processed,  will  give  a  white  bread  of  equu 
quality  as  whole  wheat,  and  the  employment  of 
these  substitutes  probably  will  become  a 
permanent  feature  in  the  American  baldng  in- 
dustry. Potato  flour  may  be  blended  with 
good  results  with  com  meal  to  the  ^tent  of 
TO  to  20  per  cent  of  the  latter. 

Some  Scientific  Principles  Underlyins 
Baidng. —  The  peculiar  elasticity  of  wheat  and 
rye  flour  doughs,  which  render  them  capable  of 
retaining,  better  than  dough  from  other 
sources,  the  gas  generated  by  dough  fermenta- 
tion, so  that  the  gas  is  held  uniformly  dis- 
tributed in  doue^  and  bread,  is  due  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  protans  of  wheat  and 
rye.  In  wheat  flour  these  are  termed  gliadin 
and  glutenin,  which  somewhat  partake  of  the 
nature  of  the  white  of  an  egg.  These  bodies 
are  gradually  broken  down  through  the  proc- 
essess  accompanying  yeast  fermentation,  re- 
sulting gradually  in  the  proper  ripening  of 
the  dough,  which  takes  from  nve  to  six  hours, 
and  without  which  the  finished  product  would 
be  too  toi^ — more  or  less  rubberlike; 

Rye  flour  cont^ns  similar  bodies  to  an 
almost  equal  dq^ee,  and  these  are  broken  down 
so  that  the  dough  becomes  ripened  properly  by 
employing  thf  sour-dough  principle.  The 
actdiW  developed  in  the  sour  dough  aids  ma- 
terially the  yeast  fermentation  processes  in 
bringing  the  dough  to  the  proper  stage  of  ripen- 
ing. In  American  barley  flour  the  proteins 
^hordeins)  are  quite  di&smiilar  in  nature.  The 
ripening  process  does  not  develop  in  the  same 
way  as  with  European  barley,  which  is  of  the 
two-rowed  mellow  type,  whereas  the  American 
is  of  the  six-rowed,  hard,  flinty  type.  Neither 
corn  flour  nor  rice  flour  contain  proteins  of 
the  nature  of  those  of  wheat  or  although 
the  gluten  either  contains  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent l»s  a  somewhat  similar  chemical  composi- 
tion. The  bread  from  com  flour  or  rice  nour 
alone  shows  no  elastidty.  It  is  too  sfaor^  wlule 
corn  or  rice  flour,  as  well  as  potato  flour,  may 
be  properly  used  to  reduce  an  all  too  great 
elasticity  of  wheat  bread.  Water  —  soft,  pure, 
cool  water,  such  as  that  which  our  Great  Lakes 
supply,  is  best  suited  for  baking.   Hard  water. 
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such  as  well  water,  generally  containing  car- 
bonate o£  lime  and  magnesia,  are  le&s  suited. 
These  waters  netitralize  the  souring  principle, 
prodticed  in  yeast-  or  sour  dougfa-fermentation, 
and  therefore  act  detrimental.  Animal  or  vege- 
table fats  give  bread  and  other  baking  products 
a  distinctive  flavor,  and  aid  in  shortening  wheat 
bread.  Salt,  that  is,  table  salt,  is  necessary  for 
seasoning  bread,  rolls  and  biscuits,  for  the  same 
reason  that  it  is  required  as  an  addition  tn  the 
preparation  of  most  of  our  foods.  Slifi^tly  too 
large  quantities  of  salt  interfere  with  proper 
douch  aeration. 

The  sour-dough  principle  is  the  ancient 
method  of  aerating  the  douc^  and  bread,  still 
used  to  this  day  in  the  making  of  rye  bread 
The  sour  dough  may  be  obtained  in  the  first 
place  by  letting  dottg^  prepared  in  the  usual 
way  with  an  addition  of  yeast  get  over-ripe  or 
sour;  then  using  this  sour  dou^  in  place  of 
yeast,  retaining  a  small  part  of  Die  sour  dough 
to  mix  with  tmjreasted  dough  in  the  proportion 
desired  to  obtain  new  leaven  or  sour  doiig^i 
within  the  desired  period.    Two  fermentations 

Proceed  in  the  development  of  sour  dough ;  yeast 
ermentation  produang  mainly  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  some  lactic  acid  gas;  and  lactic  fermen- 
tation producing  lactic  acid,  but  very  little  car- 
bonic add  gas.  It  is  the  lactic  add  that  ripens 
the  dou^  the  gas  that  aerates  it 

The  yeast  generally  employed  in  the  form 
of  pressed  yeast  cakes  or  bricks  or  mixed  with 
com  meal  and  dried  is  composed  of  minute 
vegetable  organisms,  consisting  of  single  cells, 
which  are  plainly  visible  as  -  such  under  the 
microscope,  but  are  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye. 
A  ^Kck  of  yeast  just  about  visible  contains 
as  much  as  a  hundred  individual  yeast  organ- 
iuns.  The  yeast,  being  a  living  organism,  re- 
requires  food  for  its  sustenance,  growth  and 
reproduction.  In  utilizing  this  food  it  produces 
out  of  the  sugar  in  the  dough  the  gas  which 
aerates  the  bread,  an  dthis  fermentation  is  tibe 
aerating  prindple.  Bakers'  yeast  is  now 
^edally  prepared  by  yeast  factories,  where  it 
is  gained  by  &e  fermentation  of  malt  and  corn 
mashes  under  the  influence  of  intense  aeration. 
The  yeast  is  allowed  to  settle,  is  then  centri- 
ftiged  and  pressed  and  employed  in  the  bakery 
wraun  a  few  dagrs.  Dried  yeast  will  Inep  serv- 
iceable for  a  long  time. 

Sugar  and  malt  extract  arc  added  to  the 
dough,  not  so  much  for  sweetening  purposes 
as  for  the  necessity  of  these  bodies  for  yeast 
fermentation.  The  sugar  is  decomposed  in 
dough  fermentation  by  the  yeast  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid  gas ;  the  latter  is  held  in  place  by 
the  tenadty  of  the  above  mentioned  protdn 
particles,  which  permits  of  thorough  and  uni- 
form aeration;  tne  malt  extract  contains  sul>- 
stances  besides  sugar  which,  like  the  amtno- 
bodies  and  phosphates,  are  utilized  by  the  yeast 
as  foods,  which  causes  a  more  vigorous  fer- 
mentation. Saccharose  (cane  or  beet  sugar), 
maltose,  glucose  solid  or  in  syrup  form,  are 
employed. 

In  the  use  of  baking  powders  the  aeration  is 
accomplished  on  quite  a  different  prindple. 
Baking  powders  are  composed  of  a  weak  add. 
generally  tartaric  acid  or  cream  of  tartar,  and 
Bcarbon^te  of  soda.  Through  the  interaction 
of  these  two  ingredients,  in  the  j>resence  of 
water,  tlie  carbonic  add  contained  m  the  tacar- 
bcHiate  of  soda  is  liberated,  and  the  aSration 


ensues.  Batdng  powders  are  usually  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  quick-rising  products,  uke 
homemade  cakes  or  biscuits,  griddle  cakes,  etc 

Baking  Process,  Wheat  Bread.— Muring.— 
In  making  wheat  bread  on  a  large  scale  the 
various  ingredients,  flour,  water,  salt,  sugar  and 
malt  extract,  lard  or  oil  and  yeast,  are  mixed 
in  a  mixing  machine,  the  yeast  bdng  previoudy 
dissolved  hy  stirrii^  or  whipping  it  in  water. 
After  mixing  thoroughly  to  a  homweneous 
mass,  the  doi:^  is  placed  in  a  trou^  con- 
structed of  wood  or  sheet  iron,  the  dimensions 
of  the  trou^  varying  from  2  to  3  feet  in  width : 
depth  about  the  same;  length  from  5  to  10 
feet,  in  which  dough  fermentation  gradually  sets 
in  and  progresses  for  about  2  to  2^  hours  to 
the  extent  of  causing  the  dough  to  rise  in  the 
trough  to  treble  and  more  its  original  v^nme. 
Now  the  dough  is  punched  in  the  trouf^  or 
kneaded  and  worked  until  it  has  fallen  back  to 
nearly  its  original  volume;  it  is  again  left  to 
rise.  The  second  dough  fermentation  bdng 
finished  in  about  lj4  hours,  when  it  receives  its 
second  punch,  that  is,  it  is  again  kneaded  and 
worked  until  it  has  fallen  down.  It  ts  again 
allowed  to  ferment,  this  time  for  about  45 
minutes,  when  it  recdves  its  third  punch,  and  is 
then  rea^jr,  after  about  10  minutes  more,  to 
go  to  the  bench,  that  is,  in  hand-operated 
bakeries,  the  dough  Is  placed  on  a  targe  flat, 
oaken  table,  is  kneaded,  cut  into  pieccsj  weigh- 
ing 10,  \2, 16,  21  ounces,  or  other  denominations. 
These  pieces  are  properly  molded  in  loaf  shape 
and  are  placed,  flattened  out,  into  the  bread 
pans.  These  are  placed  on  racks  that  are  con- 
veyed on  rollers  to  the  steam,  or  proofing 
cabinet,  usually  constructed  of  sheet  iron,  filled 
with  an  atmosphere  of  steam,  where  the  pans 
are  left  for  about  50  minutes.  The  dou^ 
here  achieves  its  last  rise,  filling  the  pans  quite 
to  flie  level  of  the  rim.  Then  they  are  taken 
out  and  placed  in  the  oven,  where  they  remain 
for  about  35  minutes,  which  is  usually  the  time 
of  a  bake.  Here  the  bread  increases  its  volume 
once  more,  mainly  through  expansion  of  the 
gases  caused  by  the  high  temperature  of  the 
oven.  This  is  the  spring,  the  proper  volume  of 
which  is  very  important  to  the  quality  of  the 
bread,  and  should  be  one-fourth  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  pan,  increasing  the  volume  of  the 
bread  hjr  one-4fth  of  the  whole  loaf. 

Soda  Biicnts.—  Wheat  flour  and  water,  salt 
and  yeast,  are  mixed  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
wheat  bread.  The  dough  is  allowed  to  ferment 
for  about  20  hours,  in  order  to  break  down  the 
riuten  of  the  wheat  entirely.  During  this  pro-  ' 
.  longed  fermentation,  lactic  acid  addity  develops, 
this  bdng  the  agency  to  break  down  the  gluten. 
Now  a  sufiident  amount  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
is  added  to  neutralize  the  addity;  at  the  same 
time  carbonic  add  gas  is  developed  through  the 
interaction  of  lactic  add  and  the  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  both  neutralizing  one  another,  so  that  no 
add  taste  nor  soda  taste  is  noticeable.  In  order 
to  invigorate  the  fermentation,  a  small  amount 
of  malt  extract  is  employed  in  mixing  the 
dou^. 

For  sweet  soda  biscuits  and  graham  biscuits, 
an  adequate  amount  of  sugar  is  used  in  mixing. 
The  finished  dou^  is  rolled  out  in  flat  sheets  m. 
the  desired  thickness.  These  are  cut,  or  divided, 
the  doui^  pieces  placed  in  pans  and  baked. 

Tempenrtnrea^  The    temperature    of  a 
freshly  mixed  doufi^  should  be  about^to  80*.  t 
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Durii^  don0i  fermentation  in  its  three  stages, 
the  temperature  gradually  rises  to  about  85°  but 
should  not  exceed  this.  During  the  prooAng 
stage,  the  temperature  rises  to  about  90".  In  the 
oven  the  temperature  is  maintained  400  to  500° 
F.  but  the  temperature  in  the  interior  of  the  loaf 
does  not  reach  a  higher  degree  than  about  110- 
112.  (A  new  bake  may  be  made  in  the  same 
oven  m  case  of  emergency  each  hour,  but 
generally  the  oven  is  recharaed  every  second 
hour).  After  taking  the  bread  from  the  oven  it 
is  placed  on  the  cooling  racks,  where  the  loaves 
rest  in  compartments  provided  with  screen  bot- 
toms, on  whidi  the  loaves  are  placed  to  allow 
of  cooling  and  to  prevent  sweating  that  is,  con- 
densation of  the  vapor  expelled  from  the  hot 
loaf  in  strildng  cold  sohd  surfaces.  While 
cooling,  Of  when  cooled,  the  bread  in  most 
modem  shops  is  wrapped  in  paraffin  paper  for 
the  double  purpose  of  avoiding  direct  touch  of 
the  hands,  and  of  keeping  the  bread  fresh,  as 


changed  values  are  mven  to  materials  and 
processes ;  as  new  methods  or  processes  are  in- 
troduced, or  new  requirements  are  made  on 
the  baker  to  meet  government  or  food  admin- 
istration regulations. 

The  structure  is  usually  of  bride — two 
stories  and  a  basement,  with  large  windows,  so 
that  Aie  process  of  bread  maldng  can  be  seen 
from  the  outside.  Spacious  offices,  shipinng 
rooms,  retail  sales  room,  wrapping  rooms  —  the 
bread  is  never  touched  by  hands  exc^t  those  of 
the  white-^oved  packers  where  automatic  wrap- 
ping machines  are  not  yet  used, —  separate  sani- 
tary lavatories  for  all  departments,  mixer  rooms, 
doug^  cutting,  wdp;hing  and  molding  ma- 
chinery rooms^  proofing  and  oven  rooms,  boiler 
and  oven-firing  rooms,  are  all  well  ventilated 
and  lighted  so  that  there  is  no  dark  comer  in 
the  entire  plant.  All  interior  walls  are  kept 
white  with  enamel  or  granite  paint,  also  the 
white  framework  of  all  machinery  used,  indud- 
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the  impervious  paper  jtrevents  the  moisture  of 
the  bread  from  escaping. 

All  rye  bread,  excepting  as  pumpernickel, 
which  is  whole  rye  flour  bread,  is  now  made- 
with  bolted  rye  flour  from  which  the  bran  and 
germ  have  been  largely  removed,  is  mixed  with 
2S-3S  per  cent  of  wheat  flour,  water,  salt,  leaven, 
sugar,  lard  or  other  shortening;  me  dou^  is 
leit  to  ferment  in  the  trough;  it  is  punched  and 
the  manufacture  proceeds  as  with  wheat  bread 
A  mixed  rye  bread,  that  is,  bread  from  rye 
flour  with  an  admixture  of  from  35  to  50  per 
cent  of  wheat  flour,  is  prepared  with  yeast  like 
wheat  bread. 

Bakery  Construction  and  Equipments 
Space  does  not  permit  to  go  into  the  details  of 
iht  various  types  of  madnines  and  apparatus, 
.bvens,  proofers,  troughs  and  other  accessories 
of  a  modem  bakery.  Changes  in  construction 
and  equipment  have  become  necessary  from 
time  to  time  as  baking  tedmology  progresses ;  as 


ing  the  proofing  cabinets,  while  the  brick  or 
metal  face  of  the  ovens  is  white  glazed  or  glass 
enameled.  Everything  is  done  with  a  view  to 
add  attractiveness  to  uie  place,  so  as  to  educate 
the  visitor  to  give  preference  to  the  modem 
bakery  output,  as  everything  suggests  sanitation 
and  wholesomeness. 

The  mixing  room  ts  generally  on  the  second 
floor,  adjoining  the  flour  warehouse,  in  whidi 
a  considerable  quantity  of  flour  is  always  kept 
on  hand  to  ensure  proper  ageing,  since  new 
flour  will  not  give  as  good  a  loaf.  The  flour 
hopper  or  mixer  feeder,  with  a  capacity  of  five 
barrels  of  flour  or  more  which  is  to  feed  the 
mixer,  is  portable,  and  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
various  bin  cone  sifters  from  which  the  supidy 
is  taken.  The  hopper  is  run  to  one  of  the 
mixers,  emptying  its  contents  into  it,  and  re- 
turning to  the  same  or  another  bin  for  another 
charge  of  flour.  Into  die  mixer  are  carefully 
weiG^aed  the  flour;  the  water;^e  shortaninR 
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(lard  or  vegetable  oil)  ;  salt;  yeast,  disserved  in 
water ;  sugar,  usually  in  the  form  of  cane  sngar ; 
malt  extract.  Metal  dou^  troughs  on  wheels 
receive  the  mixed  dough  which  is  given  time 
to  ferment  (usually  5  to  Syi  hours),  the  doug^ 
bdng  kneaded  or  punched  in  the  trough  three 
times  (see  above).  Then  the  trou^a  are  wheeled 
to  a  chute  in  me  floor  and  let  down  to  the 
dividing  machine,  which  is  so  arranged  that 
it  can  cut  any  loaf  from  about  10  to  40  ounces. 
The  dough  is  carried  to  the  rounder  auto- 
matically, and  from  thence  to  the  proofer.  where 
it  rests  for  about  10  minutes  !n  a  temperatdre 
of  about  80".  The  pieces  of  do^igh  are  now  let 
down  by  a  conveyor  to  the  molding  machine 
where  they  are  molded  into  the  form  of  loaves 
which  are  placed  in  the  bread  pans.  These  are 
loaded  upon  conveyor  racks  and  wheeled  into 
the  proof  cabinets,  where  they  remain  from 
20  to  40  minutes,  according  to  the  individual 
notion  of  the  baker,  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam, 
at  about  90**.  The  conveying  racks  are  rolled 
from  the  proofer  to  the  oven,  which,  accordi^ 
to  capacity,  receive  a  charge  of  100  to  50O 
loaves  of  bread,  the  average  baking  period  be- 
ing 35  minutes,  after  which  the  loaves  are  taken 
out  by  a  long,  wooden  pole,  formed  at  the  end 
like  an  oar  blade,  on  which  the  pans  are  cau^t, 
an  implement  odled  a  peel,  or  the  pans  are 
passed  automatically  to  me  front  in  those  ^>es 
of  ovens  called  rotary  ovens.  The  loaves  are 
again  loaded  on  the  wheeled  I'adcs,  are  dumped 
on  tables  and  after  cooling  are  packed  into 
cartons  or  paraffin  paper  and  reach  the  delivery 
truck-wagon  to  be  shipped  to  the  different 
stores. 

Whole  Wheat  Meal*  Bakhig  manta^ 
Quite  a  number  of  modem  baking  plants  man- 
ufacture bread  and  other  bakery  goods  from 
whole  wheat  meal,  which  has  become  more 
extensively  employed  since  the  introduction  of 
wheat  substitutes  by  food  administration  ruling, 
as  the  wheat  bread  prepared  from  substitutes 
generally  lacks  the  quality  of  whiteness  anyway. 
Whole  wheat  brea^  containing  as  it  does  the 
bran  and  the  germ  finely  ground,  or  more 
coarsely  in  some  meal,  is  darker  in  color — 
yellowish  gray  to  jellowish  brown.  These 
products  are  made,  aerated  and  also  noi  aerated. 
In  some  whole  wheat  bakeries  a  milling  plant  is 
installed.  The  whole  wheat  is  run  into  storage 
bins  from  the  car ;  from  these  it  reaches  a 
blower  and  sifter  that  takes  out  the  chaff  and 
larger-than-wheat  particles,  like  com  and  other 
coarse  impurities;  then  it  passes  over  a  set  of 
screens  which  take  out  the  smaller-than- 
wheat  particles,  like  rye  and  other  small 
seeds,  leaving  the  wheat  clean  and  pure 
to  go  into  the  roller  mills,  where  it  is  crushed 
between  a  set  of  two  corrugated  rolls  travelti^ 
in  opposite  directions,  the  fineness  of  the  meal 
depending  upon  whether  the  rolls  are  set  closer 
together  or  farther  apart.  The  fine  meal  is 
employed  in  the  production  of  whole  wheat 
aerated  bread,  whole  wheat  cakes,  pies ;  whereas 
the  coarse  meal  is  employed  for  non-aerated 
bread.  Whole  rye  bread  generally  goes  with 
whole  wheat  bread; 

Whole  Grain,  Contra  Refined  Flour 
Products. —  A  movement  has  set  in  that  seems 
constantly  growing  to  retain  in  the  flour  as 
much  of  the  valuable  nutrient  incredients  of 
the  whole  grain  kernel  as  possible,  be  this 
wheat,  rye,  com,  barley  or  other  cereals;  that 


is,  to  use  a  less  refined  flour,  or  as  some  have 
it,  a  less  denatured  flour  or  meal,  a  product  that 
contains  the  valuable  ingredients  and  qiutities 
inherent  in  the  germ  and  in  the  bran,  which  is 
rich  in  nutrients,  including  oil,  and  whidi  is 
replete  with  valuable  gluten  and  phosphates, 
vmile  in  patent  flour  or  highlv  refined  flour 
these  nutrients  are  removed  mrough  milling 
and  bolting  as  much  fts  possible,  simply  to  ob- 
tain whiteness  and  better  color.  Thas  we  now 
have  whole  wheat  flour,  resultittg  from  the  mill* 
ing  of  wheat  without  toe  removu  of  more  than 
say  1  to  1^  per  cent  of  the  wheat  in  the  form 
of  bran  or  germ,  besides  graham  flour,  which 
is  the  unbolted  wheat  meat  made  from  clean, 
sound  wheat  with  only  the  coarse  bran  particle 
removed,  by  screening.  Bolted  wheat  flour,  so 
called,  is  produced  by  grinding  of  wheat  with 
not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  weight  re- 
moved in  the  form  of  bran  or  germ,  whereas 
with  patent  flour  about  30  per  cent  of  brati  and 
germ  particles  are  removed  by  bolting. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  suggested,  but  has  not  yet  adopted,  cer- 
tain standards,  of  flour,  in  part  as  follows: 
Strai^t  flour,  made  from  hard  spring,  soft 
spring,  hard  winter.  Durum  or  soft  winter 
wheat.  This  is  the  fine,  clean,  ground,  un- 
bleached product  made  from  wheat  meal  by 
bolting  or  other  process  accomplishing  the  same 
result  from  which  none  of  Uie  punfied  mid- 
dlings flour  shall  have  been  removed,  and  whic^ 
does  not  exceed  97  per  cent  of  the  total  flour 
produced,  and  contains  not  less  than  a  speci- 
fied percentage  of  nitrogene  1.50  to  1.75  per 
cent ;  of  fibre  not  more  than  .50  per  cent ;  ash, 
.44  to  .65  per  cent  calculated  to  a  moisture  con- 
tent of  11  per  cent  and  differing  for  the  differoit 
varieties  of  wheat  Patent  flour  is  made  from 
wheat  as  qualified  for  straight  flour  from,  the 
meal  by  bolting  and  produced  by  the  reduction 
of  the  best  punfied  middlings,  with  a  specified 
percentage  of  ash  of  .42  to  .55  per  cent  First 
clear  flour  is  a  straight  flour  made  from  such 
wheat  from  which  the  patent  flour  or  a  portion 
of  the  purified  middlings  has  been  removed 
with  a  specified  percentage  of  ash  of  .70  to  1.0 
per  cent  Thus^  patent  flours  are  chiefly  made 
from  the  inner  portions  of  the  beriy  farthest 
removed  fsom  the  outer  bran  layer  and  the 
germ,  and  containing  least  o£  the  component 
parts  of  either,  both  bran  and  germ  being  gray- 
ish in  color.  The  flour  most  devoid  of  particles 
of  these  is  naturally  the  whitest  They  are  also 
lowest  in  gluten  and  ash,  two  valuable  nutrients 
of  flour.  The  strai^t  flours  contain  more 
particles  of  bran  and  germ,  and  consequently 
the  flour  is  daricer,  but  richer  in  ^uten  and  ash, 
and  the  bakery  products  from  these  straight 
flours  are  more  nutritious.  The  clear  flours 
contain  still  more  particles  of  bran  and  germ, 
and  are  still  darker  in  color  and  contain  more 
gluten  and  ash.  Graham  flours  already  men- 
tioned have  only  the  coarsest  parts  of  the  bran 
and  in  whole  wbeat  meal  or  flour  only  the  im- 
purities (chaff,  foreign  seeds,  dust)  are  re- 
moved, that  isj  the  whole  wheat,  after  cleanii^ 
and  scouring;  ts  ground  to  meal  of  different  de- 
grees of  fineness. 

R0BF31T  WaHL, 

Research  Director,  JVahl  Institute  of  Food 
Research. 

AiVOLD  Wasl, 
Tecknici^  Director. 
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BRBAD-FRUIT,  a  genus,  Artocarpus,  of 
trees  of  the  family  Moracea,  consisting  of  40 
species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies  but  now 
widely  cultivated  in  tropical  regions.  The  plants 
are  large  or  small  trees,  with  milky  juice,  their 
leaves  large  and  handsome,  entire  or  deeply 
lobed;  the  fruit  is  a  large  fleshy  mass,  with  a 
rough  surface,  4  to  18  inches  or  more  in 
diameter  and  sometimes  weis^ng  30  to  40 
pounds.  The  common  Dread-fruit  (A.  incisa) 
IS  wdl  known  for  its  edible  fruits  which  are 
a  staple  article  of  food  in  the  islands  of  the 
south  Pacific,  being  roasted  before  eating.  The 
jack-fruit  (A.  integrifolia)  is  a  closely  rdated 
qiecies  with  larger  fruits  which,  also,  are  used 
for  food. 

BRBAD-HAKING.   See  Bread. 

BREAD-NUT  (Brosimum  alicastrum),  a 
tree  of  the  natural  order  Urticacea,  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies  and  closely  related  to  the 
bread-fruit.  The  tree,  which  is  very  large, 
bears  shining  lance-shaped  leaves ;  globose  cat- 
kins of  male  and  female  flowers  on  different 
trees;  and  vields  a  gimimy,  ipilky  juice  from 
its  bark.  The  round,  yellow  fruits  (drupes), 
which  are  about  three  mches  in  circumference, 
contain  each  a  single  seed.  When  roasted  or 
boiled  they  are  used  like  bread,  and,  having 
a  flavor  which  resembles  hazel  nuts,  foim  a 

gleasant  food.  In  the  United  States  the  tree 
as  not  been  cultivated. 
BREAD-ROOT  (PsoraUa  esculenta),  a 
legxmiinous  plant  with  edible,  farinaceous  tu- 
bers. It  is  the  pontine  blanche  or  pomme  de 
terre  of  the  French  pioneers.  It  is  common  on 
the  higher  prairies  from  Texas  to  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin. 

BREADALBANE,  brid-al'Utn,  a  district  in 
Perthshire;  in  the  centre  of  the  Grunpians, 
stretchii^  from  Lochaber  and  AdioU  on  the 
north  to  Strathearn  and  Menteith  on  the  south. 
This  district  is  a  complete  mixture  of  high  and 
low  hills,  yielding  jpasture  for  lar^e  flocks  of 
sheep  and  shelter  for  game,  with  mtermediate 
valleys,  some  of  which  are  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation, while  others  are  merely  areas  of  peat 
and  heath.  Loch  Tay  lies  in  the  centre  of  the 
district.  Kenmore  and  Killin  are  the  largest 
villages.  The  dbtrictnves  the  title  of  Marqub 
to  a  branch  of  the  Clan  Campbdl. 

BREADTH,  a  temi  in  art,  used  to  denote 
means  or  effects  whereby  an  artist  becomes  dis- 
tinguished for  largeness  and  mastery  of  treat- 
ment. Breadth  of  style  in  art  is  shown  in  work 
which  gives  the  impression  of  these  qualities, 
manifested  in  simplicity,  comprehenuveness  and 
due  subordination  of  detail.  In  a  work  of  art 
possessing  the  true  characteristics  of  breadth, 
the  eye,  passing  from  one  feature  to  another, 
takes  in,  as  it  were,  the  whole  subject  ana 
meaning  at  a  single  glance. 

BREAK-CIRCUIT  CHRONOMETER, 
the  name  applied  to  a  box-chronometer  to  which 
a  device  has  been  attached  for  breaking  an 
dectric  circuit  at  stated  intervals,  usually  once 
in  two  se«>nds. 

BREAKER.  See  Coal  Mining. 

BREAKESPERS,  brakfsper.    See  Aikian 

IV. 

BREAKING  BULK,  the  act  of  breaking 
open  of  a  bundle,  parcel,  etc,  and  taking  the 


contents  so  as  to  constitute  in  law  a  convernon 

or  the  like. 

BREAKWATER.   See  Harsoks. 

BR^L,   bra'al,    Michel    Jules  Alfred, 

French  philologist:  b.  Landau  (Bavaria)  1832. 
His^  parents  were  French  and  he  studied  at 
Weissenburg^  Metz,  Paris  at  Lyc^  Louis  le 
Grand,  and  in  Berlin  under  Bopp.  In  1%2  be 
won  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
with  his  *  Etude  des  engines  de  la  religion 
Zoroastrienne.*^  He  became  professor  of  com- 
parative  grammar  at  the  ColUge  ^e  France  in 
1864;  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles  Lettres  in  1875 ;  from  1879  to 
1888  was  an  inspector-general  of  higher  educa- 
tion; and  in  1890  was  made  commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  Among  his  writings  are 
<Le  mythe  d'<Edipe»  (1864):  <Dictionnaire 
6tymologtqtte  latin'  (1885;  5th  ed.  1902); 
*Deux  itudes  sur  (ioethe>  (1898);  <Ponr 
mieux  connaitre  Hom*re>  (1906)  and  <Essai 
de  s6mantique:  science  des  significations* 
(Paris  1897;  3d  ed.,  1904;  En^ish  translation 
by  Mrs.  Cust,  with  preface  by  Portgate,  Lon- 
don 1900),  a  work  which  ranks  Breal  as  the 
founder  of  the  science  of  semantics  or  semasi- 
ology which  treats  systemaHcally  and  sden- 
tificalty  the  development  of  the  meaning  of 
words. 

BREAM,  a  sluggish  fresh-water  fish  (i4frro- 
Mu  brama)  of  the  carp  family,  common  in 
European  lalns  and  rivers,  and  espedftUyaumer- 
ous  in  the  English  fens,  where  it  finds  all  the 
conditions  most  favorable,  and  reaches  a  wei^t 
of  seven  or  e^^t  [wunds.  It  is  ediUe  but  too 
letharmc  to  anord  sport.  Another  species  {A. 
blicca)  is  smaller,  silvery  white,  and  a  favorite 
with  those  who  enjoy  quiet  an^ng.  In  the 
United  States  the  term  ^bream"  is  given  rather 
indefinitely  to  several  minnows  and  sunfish; 
and  to  various  marine  fishes,  better  known  as 
sea-breams. 

BREAST,  in  female  animals,  a  glandular 
structure,  containing  structures  for  the  secretion 
of  milli;  and  excretory  ducts,  which  open 
small  orifices  in  the  mpple,  and  discharge  the 
secreted  fluid  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young. 
At  the  centre  of  each  breast  there  is  a  small 
projection,  the  nipple,  and  this  is  surrounded  by 
a  dark  ring  termed  the  areola.  The  nipple  is  the 
part  which  the  infant  seizes  in  its  mouth,  and 
through  the  passage  of  which  the  milk  flows 
into  the  mouth  of  the  child  in  the  act  of  suc- 
tion. The  glandular  structure  of  the  breast  is 
covered  by  fa^  except  at  the  forepart  of  the 
nipple  and  the  integument.  The  breast  is  liable 
to  many  diseases,  from  irritation  during  nurs- 
ing bruises  of  the  part,  undue  pressure  from 
t^t  clothes  and  from  constitutional  causes. 
Inflammation  of  the  breast  is  very  common  dur- 
ing nursing,  chiefly  resulting  from  uncleanli- 
ness,  i.e.,  infection.  This  may  bring  about  either 
a  local  irritation,  sore  nipples,  etc.,  or  by  ex- 
tension into  the  substance  of  the  breast  cause 
abcess.  Ciincer  frequently  develops  in  the 
breast  and  usually  manifests  itself  m  its  early 
stages,  as  a  painful,  hard  nodule.  Such  nodules 
should  be  examined  by  a  surgeon  when  ob- 
served. They  frequently  are  not  cancerous. 
See  Mauuart  Glakdb. 

BRBAST-WHEBL.    See  Watbi-whiel. 
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BREASTKD,  Jamet  Henry,  American 
orientalist  and  historian:  b.  Rockford,  111.,  27 
Aug.  1865.  A.B.  Northwestern  College,  1888; 
studied  at  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary 
(particuUrly  Hebrew),  18^^;  A.M.  Yale, 
1892;  Ph.D.  University  of  Berlin,  1894; 
hoa.  B.D.  Chica^  Theological  Seminary,  1898; 
orientalist  at  University  of  Chics^  unce  1894; 
professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  history, 
director  of  the  HaskeiT  Oriental  Museum,  and 
chairman  of  the  department  of  Oriental  Ian- 
goa^s  and  literatures.  Collecting  for  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  Egypt,  1894-^5;  Thomas 
lecturer.  Richmond  (Va.)  College,  1897;  was 
aj^inted  ( 1900)  on  mission  to  the  museums  of 
Europe  1^  the  commission  of  Royal  Academies 
of  Germany  (Berlin,  Ldpaig,  Munich,  Got- 
tinfcen),  to  cch^  and  arrai^  the  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions in  those  museums  in  prepuation  for 
the  Egyptian  dictionaiy,  for  tiie  completion  of 
which  the  Academies  were  commissioned  and 
endowed  by  the  German  Emperor;  director  of 
the  £>yptian  Expedition,  University  of  Chicago. 
1905-0/;  corres^nding  member  of  the  Royal 
Acaden^r  of  Saences,  Berlin,  1907.  Morse  lec- 
turer Union  Theolos^l  Seminary,  1912.  As- 
sistant  editor  American  Jounuii  of  Stmitie 
Languages.  Vi«-president  of  the  American 
Orientaa  Society,  1915-17;  president  of  the 
Egyptian  Researcn  Account  (American  Branch), 
1915;  member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Social  Science.  Author  <De  Hymnis  in  Solem 
sub  Rcge  Amenophide  IV  Conceptis*  (1894) ; 
*A  New  Chapter  in  the  Life  of  Thutmose  IIP 
(1900);  'Ancient  Records  of  Egypt*  (5  v<^., 
1905);  'A  History  of  Egypt>  (1905,  2d  ed. 
1909,  German  ed..  1911,  French  and  Russian  edi- 
tions delayed  by  the  War;  edition  for  the 
blind,  1911)  ;  <E^t  Throu^  the  Stereoscope* 
(1905);  'The  Battie  of  Kadesh»  (1905);  'The 
Temples  of  Lower  Nubia>  (1906)  'A  History 
of  die  Ancient  Egyptians>  (1908)  ;  'The  Monu- 
ments of  Sudanese  Nubia*  (1908);  'Develop- 
BMnt  of  Rel^iitm  and  Thous^t  in  Ancient 
Egypt*  (1912);  'A  ^ort  Ancient  History* 
(1914);  'Ancient  Times:  A  History  of  the 
Early  Worid>  (1916).  Also  articles  in  Zeit- 
schnft  fUr  Aegyptische  Sprache;  Proceedings 
of  the  Society  of  BibUcal  Archeology,  London; 
the  American  Journal  of  the  Semitic  Languages; 
The  Nation;  American  Historical  Review; 
Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society. 

BRBASTPLATE,  a  piece  of  defensive 
armor  covering  the  breast,  originally  made  of 
thongs,  cords,  leather,  etc.  (hence  lorica,  cui- 
rass), but  afterward  of  brass,  iron  or  other 
metals.  It  may  be  considered  as  an  improve- 
ment of  the  shield  or  buckler,  which  was  borne 
on  the  left  arm  and  moved  so  as  to  protect 
successively  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  ban^  per- 
ceived tl»t  the  free  use  of  both  hands  m  the 
employment  of  offensive  weapons  was  import- 
ant the  defensive  armor  was  attached  to  the 
body  and  received  different  names  from  its 
position,  use,  etc.,  as,  for  instance,  breastplate, 
cuisses,  greaves.  These  different  species  of 
defensive  armor  are  of  little  use  against  fire- 
arms and  have  therefore  generally  fallen  into 
disuse  in  modem  war.  ^See  Cuirass).  Breast- 
j^ate,  in  Jewish  antiquity,  was  a  folded  piece 
of  nch,  embroidered  stuff  worn  by  the  hi^- 
priest  It  was  set  with  12  precious  stones  bear- 
ing the  names  of  the  tribes.  It  was  also  called 


the  breastplate  of  judgment,  because  is  con- 
tained the  Urim  and  Thummim.  See  Costuu^ 

ECCX.ESIASTICAI. 

BREASTWORK,  in  military  art,  every  ele- 
vation made  for  protection  against  the  shot  of 
the  enemy.  Wood  and  stone  are  not  suitable 
for  breastworks  on  account  of  their  liability  to 
splinter.  The  best  are  made  of  earth;  in  some 
circumstances,  of  fascines,  dung,  gabions,  hags 
of  sand  and  of  wool.  The  uickness  of  the 
work  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  artillery  of 
the  enemy.  In  general  it  ought  not  to  be  less 
than  lOfiior  more  than  18,  or  at  most  24  feet 
thick.  The  rule  of  Cugnofis,  that  the  breast- 
work should  be  so  high  that  nothing  but  the 
s1^  and  the  tops  of  trees  can  be  seen  within 
cannon-shot  from  the  interior  of  die  inlrench- 
ments.  If  this  rule  cannot  be  followed  on  ac- 
count of  the  height  of  nd^hboring  mountains, 
the  interior  of  the  fortification  ought  to  be 
secured  by  trayerses. 

BREATH  (A.S.  braed.  odor,  breath).  The 
ordinary  breath  has  a  sliCTt  odor  and  contains 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  wa- 
ter and  organic  impurities.  In  quiet  breathing 
it  probably  never  carries  microbes.  In  diseases 
of  the  mouth  and  teeth,  nose,  throat,  lungs  and 
stomach,  in  constipation  _  and  in  fevers^'  the 
breath  may  become  offensive.  Should  a  simple 
antiseptic  mouth-wash  or  a  laxative  fail  to  re- 
move the  trouble,  an  underlying  disease  must 
be  sous^t  out  and  treated  A  suitable  mouth- 
wash is  Dobell's  solution  or  Usterine.  Deodor- 
izers, like  coffee,  cardamon,  cloves,  etc.,  may  be 
resorted  to  for  temporary  sweetening  of  the 
breath,  but  they  have  little  effect  in  permanently 
removing  the  condition. 

BREATHING  AND  HEALTH.  Essen- 
tial to  continuance  of  physical  being  are  food, 
water  and  air,  and  the  most  important  is  air. 
The  supplv  of  food  may  be  cut  off  for  days  or 
weeks  ana  life  remain  in  Uie  body.  The  quality 
may  be  poor  and  amount  reduced,  and  while 
it  affects  health  and  perhaps  reduces  strength, 
life  will  not  go  out  for  a  long  time.  Cut  oft 
the  supply  of  air  completely  for  14  minutes  and 
life  becomes  extinct.  Change  from  purity  of 
air  to  that  which  is  only  slightly  contaminated 
and  in  an  hour  vitality  lessens.  Headache  and 
nausea  appear,  and  unless  there  is  return  to 
fresh  and  pure  air,  disintegration  of  tissue  and 
physical  breakdown  follow.  These  facts  are 
patent  to  all,  and  are  referred  to  as  a  starting 
point  to  consider  how  breathing  may  be  used 
for  the  establishment  and  continuance  of  per- 
fect health.  The  diseases  most  dreaded  by 
the  medical  fraternity  are  those  of  a  pulmonary 
nature.  They  are,  in  matqr  cases,  the  result 
of  insufficient  air  supply  and  inefficient  means 
of  securing  it  IMseases  affecting  digestion  fol- 
low close  upon  those  relating  to  the  lungs,  and 
these,  too,  can  be  regulated  by  and  through 
breathing.  Nervous  disorders  Ukewise,  suc- 
cumb very  readily  when  breatning  is  property 
ordered. 

The  act  of  breathing  is,  then,  so  important 
that  it  should  have  the  attention  of  every  in- 
dividual. To  use  it  to  its  best  advanta^  every- 
one must  know  something  of  its  action  and  of 
the  parts  directly  affected  by  it.  There  is  in- 
stinctive breathing  and  mentally  directed  breath- 
ing. Every  one  breathes.  Instinctive  breadline 
begins  at  birth  and  continues  thtoogfa  life.  If  t 
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we  could  always  be  in  fresh  air  and  have  little 
to  do  we  would  need  no  more  knowledge  of  the 
operation  than  has  any  animal.  Even  for  great 
physical  activity  instinctive  breathing  would  be 
sufficient,  because  every  physical  exertion  would 
increase  the  rapidity  and  breath  of  the  instinc- 
tive act.  But  we  are  thinking  animals,  and  we 
live  in  conditions  requiring  more  than  ordinary 
physical  action.  Excitement,  nervous  move- 
ments, high  living  and  attributes  of  mind  cause 
us  to  throw  off  poisons  and  gases  which  the 
breathing  apparatus  must  take  care  of.  To  dis- 
pose of  these  we  must  go  beyond  instinctive 
breathing  and  adopt  mentally  directed  action. 

Bream  is  air  taken  through  the  nose  and 
mouth  into  the  lungs,  whidi  are  elastic  sacks 
made  of  microscopic  vessels  suspended  on  the 
bronchial  tubes  in  the  chest.  Th^  expand  and 
collapse  as  they  are  acted  upon  by  organs  m^de 
of  muscle.  When  they  expand  they  draw  air 
into  the  body;  when  they  collapse  they  expel 
air.  The  muscles  which  operate  them  are  those 
of  the  chest.  The  chief  one  is  the  floor  of  the 
chest,  called  the  diaphragm.  Those  next  in  im- 
portance are  the  costal  muscles,  located  in  the 
ribs.  The  nex^  the  dorsal  muscles,  located  in 
the  back.  Last,  tiie  pectoral  muscles  in  the 
upper  chest  in  front.  The  muscles  already  noted 
are  those  which  dilate  the  lungs  and  draw  air 
into  the  body.  Their  action  produces  in^ira- 
tion  of  breath,  and  that  action  expands  the 
chest  Their  return  to  normal  position  permits 
the  collapse  of  the  air-cells  of  me  lungs.  Such 
return  is,  however,  insufficient  to  cause  complete 
collapse  of  air-cells  and  die  expuluon  of  all 
air.  Return  is  assisted,  and  eiqniluoa  made 
complete,  by  calling  into  use  the  abdominal 
muscles  and  those  in  the  ribs  below  the  dia- 
phragm. It  becomes,  then,  very  important  to 
know  the  location  of  the  diaphragm.  This  organ 
is  attached  in  front  to  the  end  of  the  breast 
bone.  One  should  find  this  location  by  pressing 
with  his  fingers.  Men  find  it  easily  because  the 
ribs  spread  quickly  where  they  leave  the  breast 
bone.  Women  find  it  less  easily  as  the  ribs  are 
close  toeether.  But  follow  im  to  the  point 
where  the  venr  end  of  the  oreast  bone  is 
located.  The  (fiaphragm  attaches  at  the  sides 
to  the  ribs.  One  can  tell  where  by  placing  the 
hand  flat  on  the  side  and  inhaling  a  deep  breath ; 
that  which  pushes  first  against  the  hand  from 
within  is  the  diaphragm,  which  is  from-  one  to 
two  inches  lower  than  the  level  of  the  end  of 
the  breast  bone.  It  attaches  to  the  sides  all 
around  and  into  the  small  of  the  back,  where  it 
is  a  little  lower  than  at  the  sides.  One  should 
study  the  location  of  the  diaphragm  day  after 
day,  until  it  is  definitely  fixed  in  mind.  Many 
who  have  supposed  they  knew  how  and  where 
to  take  breath  by  using  the  diaphragm  will  find 
their  conception  has  been  that  it  is  lower  than 
it  is.  The  real  reason  for  having  the  correct 
location  clearly  in  mind  is  to  avoid  desultory 
and,  possibly,  harmful  practice.  The  reason  for 
repeating  the  examination  of  location  so  many 
times  is  that  the  mind  may  go  instant^  to  it  in 
order  to  direct  voluntary  insptratio.n  and  ex- 
luration.  Another  common  error  is  to  suppose 
the  lungs  to  be  located  in  the  upper  chest.  Ask 
one  if  his  lungs  are  sound  and  he  wilt  pound 
high  in  front  The  largest  portion  of  the  lungs 
is  in  the  sides  and  bade  He  pounds  over  the 
space  occu]Med  by  the  heart    This  common 
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error  leads  many  who  practise  voltmtaty  breath- 
itig  into  misdirected  effort,  whidi  is  liable  to 
be  harmful. 

Breathiiw  divides  into  inspiration  and  ex- 
piration. Inspiration  (breath  taking)  is  in- 
stinctive and  involuntary.  The  latter  is  like 
the  former,  but  it  is  greatly  amplified  and  ex- 
tended. Our  attention  now  ^es  to  voluntary 
inspiration.  Its  primary  physical  act  is  expan- 
sion of  the  diaphragm.  Evidence  of  that  is  dis- 
covered wherever  that  organ  connects  with 
outer  parts  of  the  chest  in  the  generous  ex- 
pansion of  those  parts,  and  by  quite  a  little 
expansion  of  parts  of  the  body  below  the  dia- 
phragm. Hie  latter  action  is  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  the  centre  of  Uie  diaphragm  (quite 
in  the  middle  of  the  body)  downward  upon  the 
abdominal  viscera.  Deep  breathing,  or  taking 
large  draughts  of  air,  is  always  accompanied  by 
generous  spread  of  the  body  at  the  level  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  considerable  spread  of  the  por- 
tion just  below  that  level  Few  adults  will  do 
this  upon  the  first  attempt  at  mental  direction 
of  inhalation,  b«uiuse  ih^  have  lost  the  natural 
habit  If  they  will  study  for  a  few  minutes 
quiet  instinctive  (not  directed)  breathing,  they 
will  find  they  really  do  breathe  as  described 
above.  But  uiis  is  not  enough  for  "breathing 
for  health.'  ^  It  must  be  amplified  through 
mental  direction;  on  the  line  of  instinctive 
breathing,  only  much  more  extensively. 

The  custom  of  taking  deep  breadi  can  be 
developed  into  habit  in  a  short  time,  and  it 
should  be  used  daily.  Direct  the  thou^t  during 
inhalation  to  generous  exptuision  of  the  body  in 
Ae  neie^borfaood  of  the  diaphragm,  and  after 
sudi  expanuon  has  begun,  enlai^  the  sides  and 
back  above  the  diaphragm.  Pill  the  lungs  ftdfy, 
retain  the  air  a  few  seconds  and  exhale  com- 
pletely. Such  complete  exhalation  implies  that 
breath  shall  be  forced  out  by  drawing  in, the 
abdomen.  After  repeating  the  act  of  inspiration 
and  eiquration  four  or  five  time&  which,  by  the 
way.  mould  never  be  done  Tioientljr.  one  can 
feel  the  more  active  rush  of  blood  tfiroiic^ 
the  body.  This  demonstrates  that  the  cleansing 
process  of  the  drculatory  system  is  accomplish- 
ing its  work.  When  a  good  glow  is  established 
refrain  from  further  exerdse  for  the  time,  but 
resume  it  when  quietness  is  again  restored.  Five 
or  ten  minutes  given  to  this  practice  every 
morning  and  evemng  will,  in  a  month,  establish 
physical  strength.  Followed  throug^i  a  term  of 
years  it  will  rebuild  the  body  and  make  it  almost 
myulnerable  against  the  attack  of  disease. 
Persons  with  weak  lungs  or  sluggish  drculation 
can,  by  this  means,  become  rugged  and  very 
active.  So  far-reaching  is  the  result  that  great 
physical  strength  is  acquired.  Even  the  usualjy 
exiwcted  elements  of  decay,  as  manifested  in 
carious  teeth  and  falling  hair,  are  arrested  or 
prevented.  The  success  of  all  phj^sical  treat- 
ment lies  in  the  regularity  and  persistence  with 
which  it  is  followed  In  a  few  weeks  or  even  in 
one  week;  the  benefit  will  be  observed,  but  the 
rebuilding  of  a  body  requires  persistent  prac- 
tice for  a  year  at  least. 

Practice  of  the  above  nature  increases  the 
lung  space.  Probablv  no  new  air-cells  can  be 
created,  although  some  authorities  claim  that 
there  are.  The  expanding  power  of  existing' 
air-cells  is  enlarged,  and  the  musdes  whicb 
canse  the  e3Q)anuott  greatlv^^incrdue  ,their 
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|K>wer.    Such  expansion  can  be  measured.  It 
IS  well  to  take  the  bust  measure,  passing  the 
tape-measure  around  the  body  just  below  the 
arm  pits,  and  take  measurement  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  thereafter.  Comparison 
with  previous  measure  will  show  constant  in- 
crease for  a  full  year.   How  great  an  increase 
to  expect  depends  upon  the  person.   From  two 
to  five  inches  in  a  year  is  usual.   A  more  per- 
fect measure  of  development  is  ^ven  by  the 
spirometer  which,  as  its  name  miplies,  is  a 
breath-measure.    It  records  the  vital  capacity 
of  the  lungs.   Test  measurements  in  over  500 
students  proved  that  every  one  gained  in  size 
of  lun^  and  many  made  marvelous  changes 
in  their  physical  condition.    The  spirometer 
records  the  cubic  inches  of  air  space  in  the 
lungs.   Such  capacity  varies  in  accordance  with 
the  height,  and  is  greater  in  men  than  in  women. 
Tall  people  have_  largest  lungs,  ordinarily,  and 
those  who  are  slim,  rather  than  stout,  increase 
most  throt^h  practice.   Records         that  the 
increase  in  air  capacity  in  one  year  averages 
from  25  to  33  per  cent.    All  this  has  direct 
bearing  on  health.    In  the  lungs  the  air-cells 
are  surrounded  by  minute  blood  vessels.  All 
the  blood,  after  its  course  through  the  body, 
passes  to  the  lungs  to  discharge  its  gatherings 
and  to  receive  the  supply  of  oxygen  necessaiy 
for  life.   It  is  evident  that  if  the  air  suppljr  is 
increased  25  per  cent,  cleanung  and  oxygenation 
take  place  more  quicldy  and  more  thoroughly. 
It  is  recognized  among  physicians  that  the 
purity  of  the  blood  is  the  most  important  ele^ 
ment  in  keeping  well.    Meeting  the  attack  of 
bacilli  is  the  tnumph  of  medical  science.  The 
germ  of  disease  is  found  in  the  blood,  and  in 
modem  science  inoculation  for  destroying  such 
^erm  is  the  ke^ote.  In  the  practice  of  breath- 
ing every  individual  has  nature's  method  of 
doing  what  medical  science  does.   It  goes  be- 
yona  that,  in  that  breathing  provides  prevention 
as  well  as  cure.  The  ounce  of  prevention  is  the 
most  valuable.    Disease  |:erms  can  hardly  find 
lodgment,  and  they  certainly  cannot  propagate, 
in     body  which  is  perfectly  well.   A  feeling  of 
lassitude  and  "run  down*  is  the  admonition 
which  shows  that  germs  are  at  work.  Your 
doctor  tells  you  to  take  long  walks  in  the  open 
air.    He  says  in  other  words  that  oxygen  must 
be  supplied  to  the  lungs.  Much  surer  are  we  to 
respond  to  health-laws  if  such  training  as  all 
can  have  has  made  the  taking  of  large  draughts 
of  air  possible. 

Above  is  described  inhalation  and  exhalation. 
While  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  formu- 
late a  complete  system  of  training,  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  what  may  be  done.  At  first, 
daily  practice  should  be  ^rewe.  This  will  bring 
into  correct  use  all  physical  organs  which  gov- 
ern breathing.  When  one  realizes  ease  in  action 
he  should  make  the  dual  act  of  inspiration  and 
expiration  more  generous.  Expiration  should 
now  be  made  more  complete.  That  is,  make 
ejchalation  forceful  by  drawing  in  the  abdom^ 
inal  muscles  and  lower  ribs  greatly.  This  will 
also  cause  broader  inspiration.  Tlius  the  two 
sets  of  muscles  will  be  powerfully  increased, 
and  the  expanding  power  of  the  lungs  will  be 
enlarged. 

AVhen  breath  is  imbibed  in  large  quantities  it 
should  be  retained  a  little  time  that  it  may 

Eurify  the  blood.  Three  or  four  seconds  are 
»ne  cnous^  at  first,  but  the  time        be  in- 


creased gradually  until  one  can  hold  it  30  or 
more  seconds.  The  physical  act  of  holding  the 
breath  consists  of  arresting  the  inspiratory  mus- 
cles when  they  have  drawn  breath  tn  and  re- 
fusing to  allow  them  to  return  to  their  relaxed 
positioa  The  very  act  of  thus  commanding 
adds  to  their  strength.  It  is  one  of  the  con- 
tributing factors  toward  strengthening  the 
whole  body.  The  tendency  of  modern  life  to 
greater  physical  activity  accentuates  the  need  of 
symmetrical  development  of  the  lungs  and  their 
controlling  forces. 

BREAUX  BRIDGE,  La.,  town  in  the 
parish  of  Saint  Martin,  40  miles  southwest  of 
Baton  Rouge,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
It  contains  two  churches,  a  convent,  convent-  ■ 
school,  a  high  school.  It  has  an  ice-making 
establishment,  a  municipal  water  plant,  concrete 
sidewalks  and  an  electric-light  and  power 
plant.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor 
and  council.  The  municipal  revenues  amount 
annually  to  $1(^000  approximately.  Pop.  130O. 

BREBBUF,   bre-bef,    Jean    de,  French 

pioneer  missionary  in  North  America :  b.  Cond^ 
sur-Vire,  Normandy,  25  March  1593;  d,  near 
Georgian  B^,  Canada,  16  March  1649.  He 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  (Jesuits)  in  1617 
and  in  1625  arrived  in  Quebec.  He  at  once 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  Indian  wigwams  and 
has  left  us  an  account  of  a  winter's  experience 
with  the  -aborigines.  In  the  spring  of  1626  he 
set  out  -mth  the  Indians  on  a  canoe  journey  to 
Lake  Huron,  accompanied  by  Father  de  Noue. 
He  established  his  first  mission  at  Ihonatiria, 
near  Georgian  Bay,  but  his  efforts  met  with 
little  success  and  in  1628  he  was  recalled  to 
Quebec  because  of  the  dangers  which  then 
ureatcned  to  exterminate  the  colony.  On  the 
surrender  to  the  English  in  July  1629,  Brebeuf 
returned  to  France,  but  returned  after  the  res- 
toration of  the  colony  to  France  in  1633.  The 
next  16  years  of  labor  among  the  savages  were 
a  series  of  privations  and  sufferings.  In  1640 
he  set  out  with  Chaumonot  to  evangelize  the  . 
Neutres,  a  tribe  that  lived  north  of  Lake  Erie, 
but  his  labors  there  during  a  terrible  winter 
brought  no  success.  In  1642  he  was  given  the 
care  of  the  Indians  at  the  Sillery  Reservation. 
During  the  Huron-Iroquois  War  Brebeuf  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  Huron  country  after 
Bressani  and  Jogues  had  failed.  In^  1648  dis- 
aster after_  disaster  befell  the  missionaries-^ 
their  establishments  were  burned  and  the  mis- 
sionaries slaughtered.  During  the  attack  on 
Saint  Louis,  Brebeuf  and  Lallemant,  who  had 
remained  when  they  might  have  escaped,  were 
seized  and  dragged  to  Saint  Ignace.  Brebeuf 
had  scalding  water  poured  on  his  head  in  mock- 
ery of  baptism,  and  other  unspeakable  tortures 
were  inflicted  upon  him  white  tied  to  a  stake 
mth  a  fire  lighted  under  him.  His  head  is  still 
kept  as  a  relic  at  the  Hdtel-IMeu,  Quebec  Con- 
sult Bancroft,  ^History  of  the  United  States* 
(Boston  1853) ;  Charlevoix,  'Histoire  de  la 
Nouvelle  France'  (Eng.  trans,  by  Shea,  New 
York  1871) ;  Rochemonteix,  <Les  Jesuites  et  Ui 
Nouvelle  France'  (Paris  1896). 

BRECCIA,  briE'ch*,  a>miected  with  breach 
and  break,  a  conglomerate  composed  of  angular 
pieces  of  the  same  or  of  diflferent  rocks,  united 
by  a  cement  or  matrix,  which,  according  to  its 
nature,  forms  the  several  vltrieties  q{  cal^^us,  . 
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silicious,  etc.  The  cementing  material  may 
consist  of  caldte,  iron  oxide,  quartz  or  various 
kinds  of  day.  The  conglomerate  known  by 
the  name  of  pudding-stone  differs  from  that 
of  breccia  only  in  having  the  composing  frag- 
ments rounded.  Calcareous  breccia  is  often 
found  in  the  form  of  fine  marble,  apparently 
composed  of  fragments  produced  by  some  dis- 
rupting force,  and  then  united  by  the  infiltra- 
tion of  carbonate  of  lime  among  them.  The 
angular  form  of  the  fragments  seems  to  indicate 
that  they  have  never  been  exposed  to  much  fric- 
tion, and  have  therefore  prolnbly  originated  at 
no  great  distance  from  meir  present  site.  In 
some  cases  a  kind  of  spurious  oreccia  has  been 
formed  by  the  breaking  up  of  calcareous  beds, 
and  their  subsequent  union  by  means  of  infil- 
tration, without  any  change  of  their  original 
position.  Marble  breccia  thus  formed  is  re- 
markable for  the  size  of  its  fragments.  In  the 
calcareous  districts  of  many  countries  caverns 
and  extensive  fissures  are  seen  filled  with  a  red- 
dish mass,  composed  of  lime,  sand  and  oxide 
of  iron,  enclosing  angular  fragments  of  different 
rocks,  and  a  great  number  of  bones  more  or 
less  broken.  To  such  masses  the  name  of  os- 
seous breccia  has  been  given.  They  are  most 
frequently  met  with  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Brecchia  is  formed  by  the  breaking 
of  rock  into  angular  fragments  by  dynamic 
action  and  cementation;  by  angular  blocks 
thrown  from  volcanoes  and  afterward  consoli- 
dated ;  by  a  process  similar  to  that  of  conglom- 
erate; by  the  hardening  and  breaking  into 
fragments  of  the  surface  of  a  lava  fiow  and  its 
suwequent  burial  in  the  soft  m^ma;  1^  the 
cementation  of  the  loose  fragment  always 
angular  in  form,  of  screes  or  talus  slopes;  by 
fragments  broken  from  the  walls  of  intruding 
igneous  rocks  and  caught  in  the  molten  mass. 

BR]£CH£  DE  ROLAND,  bresh  de  ro-lan', 
*the  breach  of  Roland,*  a  defile  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, ,  between  France  and  Spain,  which,  accord- 
ing to  a  well-known  legend,  was  opened  up  by 
Roland,  one  of  the  paladins  of  Charlemagne, 
with  one  blow  of  his  sword  Dur^dal,  in  order 
to  afford  a  passage  to  his  army  in  the  fight  at 
Roncevalles.  It  is  an  immense  gap  between 
the  walls  of  a  mountain  barrier  rismg  to  the 
height  of  9,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  from  300  to  600  feet  above  the  bottom  of 
the  defile.  The  defile  itself  varies  in  width 
from  200  to  300  feet.  It  lies  about  43  miles 
north  of  Huesca,  from  which  it  can  at  times  be 
seen. 

BRECHIN,  bren'n,  Scotland,  a  parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  bur§^  in  Forfarshire 
romantically  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
South  Esk;  12^  miles  northeast  of  Forfar,  and 
eigbt  west  of  Montrose.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
royal  burgh,  and  was  formerly  walled.  _  The 
chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  linens; 
there  are  also  distilleries,  and  the  neighborhood 
exports  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain.  In 
andent  times  there  was  an  abbey  of  Culdees 
in  this  place  1150,  when  Brechin  was 

constituted  an  episcopal  see  by  David  I,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  site  of  this  establishment 
was  that  chosen  for  the  foundation  of  the 
cathedral.  The  cathedral  church  of  Saint 
Ninians,  which  now  forms  the  parish  church, 
is  situated  Qn  the  north  edge  of  a  predpitous 
nvine,  which  separates  the  harfsb-aaiis  irom 
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those  of  Brechin  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Dalhousie.  The  andent  round  tower, 
which  is  the  leading  architectural  feature  of 
the  town,  stands  at  the  sou^west  angle  of  die 
dinrch.  Such  towers  are  common  in  Ireland, 
but  are  seldom  seen  in  Scotland.  The  Mechan- 
ics Institution  is  a  handsome  building,  with  a 
beautiful  hall,  and  there  is  a  valuable  public 
libraiv.  Dr.  Thomas  Guthri&  the  celebrated 
preacher,  was  a  native.   Pop.  8,439. 

BRECK,  James  Lloyd,  American  derg^- 
man:  b.  Philadelphia,  27  June  1818;  d.  Benicia, 
Cal.,  30  March  1876.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
Universihf  of  Pennsylvania  in  1838,  and  at  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  in 
1841.  The  same  year  he  went  to  Wisconsin,  and 
aided  in  the  formation  of  the  diocese  there  in 
1847.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  tlw 
Nashotah  Theolo^cal  Seminary,  remaining  as 
instructor  there  until  1850,  when  he  went  to 
Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  as  a  missionary.  There  he 
established  an  associate  mission,  and  assisted 
in  supplying  mission  stations  for  80  miles 
around.  From  1852  to  1857  he  was  engaged  in 
missionary  work  among  the  Chippewa  Indians. 
In  1858  he  ^tablisfaed  church  services  at  Fari- 
bault Minn,,  and  founded  the  Seabury  Divinl^ 
School.  He  prepared  the  way  for  building 
church  institutions  there,  and  was  the  fore- 
runner of  Bishop  Whipple.  In  1867  Dr.  Breck 
went  to  Benicia,  Cal.,  where  he  established 
church  enterprises  similar  to  those  at  Nashotah 
and  Faribault 

BRECK,  Samuel,  American  soldier:  b. 
Middleborough,  Mass.,  25  Feb.  1834.  He  is  de- 
scended from  Edward  Breck,  who  came  to 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  from  Ashton,  England,  about 
1630.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  1855, 
and  took  part  in  the  Seminole  War  of  1855-56. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  was  assistant  adjutant- 
general  of  McDowdl's  division,  and  afterward 
of  the  1st  Army  Corps,  being  engaged  in  the 
occupation  of  Fredericksburg  and  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  expedition,  to  intercept  the 
retreat  of  the  Confederate  forces  under  Gen- 
eral Jackson  in  1862.  From  July  1862  to  1870 
he  was  assistant  in  the  adjutant-general's  office 
at  Washington,  in  charge  of  rolls,  returns, 
books,  blanks  and  business  pertaining  to  the 
enlisted  men  of  the  regular  and  volunteer 
forces,  and  engaged  in  the  preparation  and  pub- 
lication of  the  'Volunteer  Army  Register.*  He 
became  brigadier-general  and  adjutant-general 
in  1897,  and  was  retired  by  operation  of  Taw,  25 
Feb.  1898.  He  has  published  ^Genealogy  of  the 
Breck  Fanuly>  (18^). 

BRBCKBNRIDGB,  Hvuth  Henry.  Amer- 
ican artist:  b.  Leesburg,  Va.,  6  Oct 
Studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Penn^lvania 
Academy  and  with  Bougereau,  Ferrier  and 
Doucet  in  Paris.  Instructor  in  drawing  and 
painting  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  since  1894.  Awarded 
European  scholarship,  Pennsylvania  Academy; 
first  class  Tc^ipan  prize,  Pennsylvania  Academy; 
medal,  Atlanta  Exposition,  1895;  honorable 
mention.  Exposition  Universelle,  Paris,  1900; 
medal,  Pan-American  Exposition,  Buffalo,  1901 ; 
Corcoran  prize,  Society  of  Washington  Artists, 
1903;  gold  medal.  Art  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
I9(ff;  first  prize,  Washington  Water  Color  Club, 
1906;  alver  medal,  Intematiottal^  Exposition* 
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Buenos  Aires,  5.  A.,  1910;  medal,  Panama- 
Padfic  International  Exposition,  San  Francisco, 
1915.  Member  of  the  jury  of  selection  for  tiie 
Pan-American  Exposition,  Buffalo,  1901;  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Water-Color  Qub;  the 
Philadelphia  Water  Color  Club ;  the  fellowship 
of  tfie  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts ; 
the  Philadelphia  Sketch  Qub;  associate  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design;  member  of  the 
jury  of  sdectioD,  United  States  section,  de- 
partment of  art,  and  of  the  international  jury 
of  awards,  Universal  Exposition,  Saint  Louis, 
1904;  member  of  die  tmmidpal  art  jury  of 
Philadelphia;  member  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee for  Pennsylvania  and  the  Southern 
States,  and  of  the  jury  of  selection,  department 
of  art,  Panama-Padfic  International  Expou- 
tion,  San  Frandsco,  1915.  ■  Represented  in  the 
Saint  I<iuis  Club,  Saint  Lotus ;  University  of 
Virginia;  Art  Qub  of  Philadelphia;  Universihr 
of  Pennsylvania;  Memorial  Hall,  Hartford, 
Ccmn. ;  University  Club  of  Indianapolis ;  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  College  of  Physidans, 
CoUeE^  of  Pharmacy,  Historical  Sodety,  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  Philosophical  Sodety  and  in 
the  dty  hall,  Philadelphia;  courthouse,  Read- 
ing, Pa. ;  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  and  in  collections  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  etc. 

BRECKENRIDGE,  Lester  Paige,  Amer- 
ican mechanical  en^neer:  b.  Meriden,  Conn., 
17  May  1858.  He  completed  his  studies  at  the 
Sheffield  Sdcntific  School  of  Yale  University 
where  in  1909  he  became  professor  of  mechani- 
cal engineering  after  having  been  instructor  in 
Lehi^  University  in  1882;  professor  of  me- 
chanical engineering  at  the  Michigan  .^[ricul- 
tural  College,  1891-93;  professor  at  the  Univer^ 
sitv  of  Illinois.  1893-99,  and  director  there 
1905-09  of  the  engineering  experiment  station. 
The  dynamometer  car  was  designed  by  him  in 
1897-99,  and  he  invented  an  automatic  recording 
machine  in  1901.  Among  his  writings  are 
<Htgh  Speed  Tool  Steels>  (1905) ;  <Fu^  Tests 
with  Illinois  CoaP  (1908)  ;  'Steaming  Test  of 
Coals  and  Related  Industries'  (1912)  and  <An 
Extension  of  the  Dewey  Decimal  System  of 
Classification  Applied  to  the  Engineering  In- 
dustries' <1899:  6di  ed.,  1912). 

BRBCKENRIDGB.  Minn.,  village  and 
coimty-seat  of  Wilkin  County,  on  the  Red  River 
of  the  North,  about  50  miles  south  of  Far^o, 
N.  D.  It  is  reached  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  Great  Northern  railroads  and  is  the  centre 
of  a  very  fertile  region.  It  contains  flour  mills, 
grain  elevators,  etc.,  and  steamboats  ply  be- 
tween it  and  dte  Red  River  towns  in  Manitoba. 
The  waterworks  and  electric-U^tine  plutt 
are  the  property  of  the  munidpahty.  The  vil- 
la^ is  under  the  coimmssion  form  of  govern- 
ment.  Pop.  2,000. 

BRECKINRIDGE.  Clifton  Rodes,  Amei^ 
ican  legislator  and  diplomatist;  b.  Lexington, 
Ky.,  22  Nov.  1846.  He  is  a  son  of  John  GibeU 
Brecldnridge  (q.v.),  and  received  a  public 
school  education  and  served  in  the  Confederate 
army  and  navy.  After  the  war  he  attended 
Washin^on  College  (now  Washington  and  Lee 
University)  for  three  years,  and  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  in  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1882  as  representa- 
tive-at-large,  as  a  Democrat ;  was  re-dected  In 


1884,  1886,  1889,  189a  1892  and  1894p  and  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Wbqts  and  Means  daring 
the  greater  part  of  his  congressional  life.  He 
wis  United  States  Minister  to  Rnwa  iaM-97, 
and  from  1906  to  1916  president  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Valley  Trust  Company. 

BRECKINRIDGE.  or  BRECKEN- 
RIDGE, John,  American  statesman:  b:  Au- 
gusta County,  Va.,  2  Dec.  1760;  d.  Lexington, 
Ky.,  14  Dec.  1806.  In  1795  he  was  made  at- 
tomev-general  of  the  new  State  of  Kentucky, 
and  he  served  in  its  legislature  from  1797  to 

1800.  He  entered  the  United  States  Senate  in- 

1801,  becoming  four  years  later  Attomey-(}en- 
eral  in  Jefferson's  QitHnet,  in  wluch  office  he 
died. 

BRECKINRIDGE.  John,  American  dergy- 
man :  b.  Cabell's  Dale,  Ky.,  1797 ;  d.  4  Aug.  1841. 
He  entered  the  Prespytenan  ministry,  and  was 
chaplain  of  the  National  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, 1819-21.  He  was  pastor  at  Leiungton, 
Ky.,  1823-26,  and  in  Baltimore  1826-31.  He  was 
professor  of  theology  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  (1836),  afterward  held  offidal  posts 
in  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  Oglethorpe  Univeruty,  Cieorgia,  just 

?rior  to  his  death.  He  is  remembered  for  a 
amous  theological  debate  held  with  Rev.  John 
Hughes,  subsequently  archbishop  of  New  Yorl^ 
published  under  the  title  *Roman  Catholic  Con- 
troversy' (1836). 

BRECKINRIDGE.  John  Cabell,  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  grandson  of 
John  Breckinridge:  b.  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  21 
Jan.  1821 ;  d.  Lexington,  Ky.,  17  May  1875.  He 
practised  law  in  Lexington  until  1847,  when  he 
was  chosen  major  of  a  vohmteer  regiment  for 
the  Mexican  War.  He  sat  in  Congress  in  1851- 
55,  and  in  1856  was  elected  Vice-President,  with 
James  Buchanan  as  President.  In  1860  he  was 
the  pro-slavery  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
receiving  72  votes,  and  bein|;  defeated  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  A  United  States  senator  from 
March  to  December  1861,  he  then  entered  the 
Confederate  army,  was  appointed  a  major- 
general  in  1862.  At  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he 
commanded  the  reserve,  fought  at  Murfrees- 
boro  and  at  Chickamauga  in  the  spring  of  1864, 
defeated  Sigel  near  New  Market,  was  with 
Lee  in  the  Wilderness,  and  Barl/s  second  in 
command  in  the  Shenandoah  campaign.  He 
was_  Secretary  of  War  in  Jefferson  Davis* 
Cabinet,  at  the  close  of  the  struggle,  and 
escaped  to  Europe,  whence  he  returned  in  186% 
and  resumed  his  law  practice. 

BRECKINRIDGE.  Joseph  Cabell,  Amer- 
ican military  officer,  nc^ew  of  John  Cabdl 
Breckinridge:  b.  Baltimore,  Md^  14  Jan.  1842. 
He  |iractised  law  in  Danville,  Ky.,  till  the  be- 
ginmng  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  joined  the 
Union  Army.  He  was  made  a  first  lieutenant 
in  ika  regubr  army  1863,  obtain  in  1874,  briga- 
dier and  inspector-general  in  1889,  and  major* 
general  of  volunteers,  4  May  1898.  He  served 
in  the  Santiago  campaign  and  had  a  horse  shot 
from  under  him.  He  was  inspector-general  of 
the  United  States  army  from  1899  until  1903,  in 
which  year  he  retired.  He  has  since  traveled 
extensively  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

BRECKINRIDGE,  Robert  JefferMO, 
Presbyterian  clergyman  and  theolt^ical  writer, 
brother  of  John  Breddnridge.'  b.  Cabell's  Dal^ 
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Ky.,  8  March  1800;  d  27  Dec  1871.  He  was 
<»nguially  a  lawyer  and  in  that  capacity  was  for 
three  terms  a  member  of  Kentuo^  IraisUture. 
On  his  conversion  in  1828  he  studied  for  the 
Church;  was  president  of  Jefferson  Gillege  in 
1845-47 ;  from  1847-53  he  was  pastor  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  and  from  1853-69  professor  of  the 
Presbyterian  College  at  Danville,  Ky.  He  was 
an  old-school  leader  in  the  division  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1837  into  old  and  new 
schools.  He  was  a  strong  sup^rter  of  the 
Union  during  the  Gvil  War.  His  chief  works 
were  'Knowledge  of  God,  Objectiv^  Con- 
sidered>  (1857);  ^Knowledge  of  Go^  Sub- 
jectively Considered'  (1859). 

BRBCKLING.  Friedrich,  German  the- 
olo«an:  b.  Hanved  1629;  d.  at  The  Hague, 
16  March  1711.  He  was  educated  at  Amdt, 
Koni^sberg,  Rostock,  Helmstadt,  Wittenberg, 
Leipzig,  Jena  and  Giessen.  He  made  a  deep 
study  of  theosophy.  Later  he  went  to  Hamburg 
where  his  studies  impressed  him  with  the  belief 
in  a  priestless  Christianity.  He  finally  became 
his  father's  assistant  after  wanderine  about  for 
some  years  ^  in  search  of  knowledge ;  but 
through  the  influence  of  the  priesthooa  he  was 
dismissed  and  imprisoned  (1660).  He  escaped 
and  went  to  Amsterdam  and  found  a  charge 
at  Zwolle,  where  again  he  was  deprived  of  office 
throng  the  same  agency.  He  remained  there, 
however,  until  1672,  when  he  went  to  Amster- 
dam (1670-90)  and  finally  to  The  Hague  (1690- 
1711),  where  he  spent  his  time  in  writing  and 
keeping  up  a  correspondence  with  Spencer  and 
(jottfncd  Arnold,  the  latter  of  whom  he  helped 
in  his  Church  history.  He  paved  the  way,  with 
his  studies  and  theories,  for  Spencer  whom  he 
greatly  influenced,  and  for  the  Pietistic  move- 
ment 

BRECON,     or  BRECKNOCKSHIRE, 

Wales,  an  inland  county  with  an  area  of  719 
square  miles.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  mountain- 
ous .counties  of  the  principality,  and  presents 
mudi  bold  and  magnificent  scenery.  Near  its 
centre  rises  the  mountain  called  the  Van  or 
Beacon,  belonging  to  the  Black  Mountains, 
which  traverse  its  southern  portion.  It  has  a 
height  of  2,901  feet,  and  is  the  culminating 
point  of  South  Wales.  The  river  Wye  forms 
a  natural  boundary  between  this  county  and 
Radnor,  and  the  Vwc,  rising  in  the  Blade  Moun- 
tains, crosses  the  county  and  6ow$  through  a 
fine  vaUey  toward  the  town  of  Brecon.  About 
two  miles  east  from  the  latter  is  Bredmock 
Mere,  one  of  the  largest  lakes  in  South  Wales, 
abounding  in  otters,  ^ike,  tench,  perch  and  eels. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  agricultural  produce 
is  sent  to  the  markets  in  the  nei^boring  Eng- 
lish counties.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
coarse  woolen,  stockings  and  .oAer  worsted 
stuffs there  are  also  extensive  ironworks. 
Coal,  iron  and  lead  are  mined.  Chief  towns, 
Brecon,  Builth,  Crickhowell,  Hay  and  Llanelly. 
Pop.,  half  of  whom  speak  Welsh,  65,999. 

BRECON,  or  BRECKNOCK,  Wales,  the 
capital  of  Brecknockshire,  an  inland  county, 
stands  in  an  open  valley  at  the  confluence  oiE 
the  Honddu  and  Usk,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
three  principal  and  several  minor  streets.  Three 
bridges  span  the  Honddu  and  one  the  Usk.  The 
principal  edifices  are  the  county  hall,  county 
jail,  barracks,  Christ's  College  (an  important 
educatSMjal  inititution  on  toe  model  of  the 
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large  public  schools),  and  the  Independent 
Theological  College.  Saint  John's  (Church  is 
a  fine  old  building  crudfonn.  with  a  n^ssive 
tower,  partly  earl^  J&uiish,  partly  in  later 
s^le.  At  Brecon  the  celebratM  actress,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  was  bom,  as  was  also  Dr.  Thomas 
Coke,  the  first  Wesleyan  missionary  bishop  in 
America.  Pop.,  mnnidpal  borough  <1911) 
5,776. 

BREDA,  Holland,  town  in  the  province  of 
North  Brabant,  24  miles  southwest  of  Bois-le- 
duc,  on  the  Merk.  Being  a  strong  frontier  fort- 
ress, it  was  formerly  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  Holland,  as  the  chief  point  of  the  line  of 
fortresses  in  front  of  the  Meuse.  The  fortifica* 
tions  consisted  of  15  bastions,  as  many  ravelins, 
and  five  horn-works,  besides  the  dtadd.  Tliese 
bdng  removed,  the  chief  strength  of  the  place 
now  lies  in  its  marshy  environs,  which  may 
rasily  be  laid  under  water.  Breda  received  dty 
rights  in  1534;  and  since  that  time  has  often 
been  a  subject  of  contention  between  the  Dut<^ 
Spaniards  and  French.  It  was  delivered  by 
treadiery  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Parma 
m  1581,  but  was  retaken  1^  Maurice  of  Orange 
in  1590.  The  latter  capture  was  accomplished 
hy  means  of  a  boat  loaded  with  turf,  in  which 
70  Dutch  soldiers  were  concealed.  Spinola  took 
Breda  in  1625,  after  a  siege  of  10  months,  but  it 
was  retaken  1^  the  Dutch  under  Frederick 
Henry  of  Orange,  in  1637.  During  the  French 
Revolutionanr  War  Dumouriez  made  himsdf 
master  of  the  dty  and  fortress  in  Februaiy 
1793,  and  would  thereby  have  prepared  the  way 
for  the  conquest  of  Holland  had  he  not  been 
forced,  by  ^e  loss  of  a  battle  at  Neerwinden, 
to  evacuate  the  dty  and  fortress,  4  April.  In 
September  1794  Breda  was  attacked  by  the  army 
of  Pichegru,  but  did  not  surrender  till  all  Hol- 
land was  conquered,  in  the  winter  of  1795.  On 
the  approach  of  the  Rusnan  vanguard,  under 
General  Benkendorf,  in  December  1813,  the 
French  garrison  made  a  sallv,  and  ^e  patriotic 
dtizens,  profiting  by  the  occasion,  rose  tn  masse, 
shut  the  gates  and  prevented  the  French  from 
returning  into  the  town.  A  peace  was  con- 
cluded at  Breda  between  England  and  Holland 
in  1667.  Breda  has  manufactories  of  carpets, 
doth,  cigars,  and  its  good  harbor  has  greatiy 
aided  its  trade  development  Pop.  about  28,00a 

BREDA,  Dedaratioii  of*  a  prodamation  of 
amnesty  issued  by  (Charles  11  of  England,  4 
April  1660.  It  was  the  only  guarantee  whidi  die 
English  nation  demanded  when  taking  bade 
their  ejected  kings  of,  the  faithless  race  of 
Stuarts.  It  was  read  in'  Parliament  with  an  ef- 
fusive display  of  respect  and  thankfulness.  In 
it  CHiarles  promised  a  general  amnesty  and  lib- 
erty of  consdence,  with  such  exceptions  and 
limitaticms  only  as  the  Parliament  stumld  tiunk 
fit  to  make.  All  delicate  questions,  among 
others  the  proprietorship  of  confiscated  estates 
were  in_  like  manner  referred  to  the  dedsion 
of  Parliament,  thus  leaving  the  King  his  lib- 
erty while  diminishing  his  responsibility. 
Though  fully  asserting  the  andent  n^t  of  the 
Crown,  Charles  announced  his  intention  to  as> 
sociate  the  two  Houses  with  himsdf  in  all 
great  affairs  of  state.  Consult  Guizot,  'History 
of  Richard  Cromwell  and  the  Restoraticm.* 

BREDAHL,  bil-dal',  Christian  HvUd, 
Danish  poet:  b.  Hellestnip  1784;  d.  1860.  He 
was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  and  the  Uoi- 
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versify  of  SlageUcL  Owing  to  his  love  for  an 
outdoor  life,  be  turned  his  attention  to  agri- 
culture and  in  1824  he  bought  a  small  piece  of 
land  near  Sord,  which  he  cultivated  nimself. 
His  great  work  is  ^Dramatiske  Scener,>  v^hidl 
was  published  in  six  volumes,  the  first  volume 
appearing  in  1819.  He  also  published  several 
polemic^  works,  directed  a^^ainst  the  Danish 
romanticism  and  the  realistic  writings  of  the 
time,  in  all  his  works,  he  shows  a  love  for 
luiture  and  the  natural  conditions  of  life,  and  a 
dislila  for  modem  culture  j  his  ^Dramatiske 
Scener'  attacks  both  the  nobility  and  the  priest- 
hood. A  new  edition  was  pnbhshed  in  1885  in 
three  volumes  at  Copenhagen. 

BRBDBNKAMP,  Konimd  Jnstna.  German 
Lutheran  theologian:  b.  Basbeck,  Germany,  26 
June  1847-  d.  Verden.  25  Uarch  1904.  Educated 
at  the  tmiverstties  of  Erlangen,  Gottingen  and 
Bonn,  he  became  pastor  at  Kuppentin  (1872- 
78),  Gottingen  (1879)  and  Erlangen  (1880- 
83).  when  hie  was  appointed  professor  of  the- 
ologjr  at  Greifswatd  (1883-69).  He  then  went 
to  Kiel  as  professor  of  Old  Testament  exegesis 
(1889-1904).  Among  his  published  works  are 
<Der  Prophet  Sacharja  erklart*  (1879);  'Vati- 
dnium  quod  de  Immanuele  edidit  Jesaias* 
(1880);  'Gesetz  und  Propheten^  (1881);  and 
<Der  Prophet  Jesaias  erlautert  (1887). 

BRBDOW,  bra'do,  Adalbert  von,  (German 
soldier-hero:  b.  Berlin  1814;  d.  1890.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  l»ttles  of  Trautenau 
uid  Sadowa  as  cavalry  commander  during  the 
War  of  1866,  but  his  most  brilHant  feat  vraicfa 
is  commemorated  in  song  and  story  occurred  in 
1^  when  as  commander  of  the  5th  Cavalry 
Division,  with  barely  six  squadrons,  he  led  the 
desperate  charge  at  Mars-la-Tour  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  which  made  .a  izrge 
division  of  the  French  army  powerless  to  as- 
sume the  offensive.  Bredow  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-general in  1871. 

BREDOW,  Gabriel  Gottfried,  German  his- 
torian:  b.  Berlin,  14  Dec  1773;  d.  Breslau.  5 
Sept  1814.  He  was  for  a  time  professor  at 
Eutin  and  a  colleague  of  the  celebrated  Voss; 
afterward  professor  at  Helmstadt,  and  (1809) 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  whence  he  went  to 
Breslau  on  the  removal  of  the  university  to 
that  place.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
patriotism  and  his  literary  works.  His  *Hand- 
buch  der  alien  (^eschichte*  ( ^Manual  of  Ancient 
Histor^>)  passed  through  five  editions,  the  fifth 
of  which  appeared  in  1825.  He  was  me  author 
of  '(Thronik  des  neunzehnten  TahTiiunderts* 
('Chronicle  of  the  I9th  Century');  *Epistol« 
Parisienses' ;  'Untersuchungen  iiber  C}eschichte, 
Geographic,  und  Chronologic'  (^Researches  in 
History,  Geography,  and  CHironology') ;  and  of 
the  very  useful  *Historische  Tabellen'  OHis- 
torical  Tables'),  which  were  translated  into 
English. 

BK^,  brd,  MatthsEUS  Isnathts  van,  Bel- 
gian painter:  b.  Antwerp  1773:  d.  there  1839. 
He  chiefly  excelled  in  historical  painting.  His 
characteristics  are  said  to  have  been  originality 
and  vigor  of  conception  and  patience  in  execu-. 
tion;  and  he  excelled  in  sculpture  and  lithog- 
raphy. His  first  work  which  attracted  attention 
viras  the  'Death  of  Cato.*  Among  his  principal 
works  are  'Rubens  Dictating  his  Dying  Testa- 
ment*; 'The  Tomb  of  Nero  at  Rome;  'Death 
of  Count  Egmont^ ;  <Van  der  Werfi  Address- 


ing the  Famished  Populace  During  the  Siege  of 
lxy6eiO  He  was  aroointed  professor  in  the 
academy  at  Antwerp  ui  1804,  and  director  in 
1827. 

BRBECH  and  BREECH-LOADER.  See 

Axnuxxv;  Muskei;  Rifu:;  Shall  Arms. 

BRBBCHBS,  a  garment  for  the  legs,  espe- 
cially, as  distinguished  from  trouser^  for  cover* 
ing  the  u^ter  portions  of  the  legs.  In  En^and 
they  were  formerly  called  hose.  Breeches  or 
hose  were  in  ase  even  among  the  ancient  Bat^r- 
lonians,  and  with  them  were  made  so  as  to 
cover  the  foot  and  supplv  the  placx  of  stock- 
ings. In  Europe  we  find  nose  first  used  among 
the  Gauls,  hence  the  Romans  called  a  part  of 
Gaul  breeched  Gaul  (Gallia  braccata).  In  the 
5th  century  they  had  become  fashionable  in 
Rome.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
James  I  the  breeches  had  assumed  enormous 
dimensions,  being  stuffed  out  with  various 
materials,  as  wool,  hair,  etc  King  James' 
partiality  for  such  breeches  is  well  known,  and 
we  find  him  represented  in  an  old  engraving 
with  wide  stuffed  breeches  tapering  to  the 
knee  slashed  and  adorned  with  lace.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  I  they  took  the  form  of  short 
trousers,  loose  at  the  knee,  and  ornamented 
with  ribbons,  lace,  etc.  In  the  time  of  William 
III  the  tirfit  knee-breeches  came  in,  and  have 
been  supplanted  by  trousers  only  in  the  19th 
century. 

BRBECHBS  BIBLE,  a  name  nven  to  the 
Geneva  version  of  the  Bible,  published  in  1560, 
and  so  called  inm  the  reading  of  Cien.  iii,  7: 
*They  sowed  figge  tree  leaves  together  and 
made  themselves  breeches.'  As  a  matter  of 
fact  this  BiUe  has  no  more  distinctive  right  to 
the  name  than  Wyclif's  version,  in  whidi  the 
same  words  are  also  found.  It  was  die  com- 
mon Elnglish  version  until  its  supersession  fay 
the  authorized  version  in  1611. 

BRBBCHE8  BUOY.  See  Life  Saving 
Service. 

BREED,  David  Riddle.  American  Presby- 
terian divine,  author  and  hymnologist :  b.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa..  10  June  1848.  A  graduate  of  Hamil- 
ton College,  1867,  and  of  Auburn  Seminary, 
1870;  after  pastorates  in  Saint  Paul  and  Clii- 
cago,  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Pittsburrfi  in  1894.  He  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  professor  of  prac- 
tical theology  in  Western  Theological  Seminaiv, 
Alle^eny,  Fa.,  in  1898,  and  was  prominently 
identified  with  the  denominational  Board  of 
Missions  for  Freedmen.  His  works  on  hym~ 
nody  include  'History  and  Use  of  Hymns  and 
Hymn  Tunes'  frequently  reprinted ;  among 
other  writings  are  'Abraham,  the  Typical  Life 
of  Faith'  (1886)  ;  'History  of  the  Preparation 
of  the  Worid  for  Christ'  (1891)  ;  'Heresy  and 
Heresies'  (1891);  *Pr(;paring  to  Preach» 
(1911) ;  and  chief  of  numerous  tracts  is  the 
widely  circulated  'More  Light.' 

BREED,  Robert  Stanley,  American  biol- 
ogist: b.  Brooklyn,  Pa..  17  Oct.  1877.  Ho 
studied  at  Amherst  Colla;e,  the  University  of 
Colorado  and  Harvard  University;  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  biology  at  Allegheny  Col- 
lege, and  became  secretary  of  the  faculty  1907- 
10.  His  articles  in  scientific  journals  on  the 
public  milk  supply  and  his  studies  on  the  post- 
cmbiyonic  develtqunent  of  insects  made  liin 
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widely  known.  He  is  the  author  of  <The 
Changes  which  Occur  in  the  Muscles  of  a 
Beetle  during  Metamorphosis >  (1903). 

BREEDE,  a  river  in  Cape  Colony,  which 
rises  in  the  Warm-Bokkeveld,  and  flows  chiefly 
in  a  southeasterly  direction  throuKh  the  district 
of  Zwellendam,  entering  the  Indian  Ocean  at 
Saint  Sebastian's  Bay,  about  60  miles  northeast 
of  Cape  A^IhaS;  the  most  southerly  pcunt  of 
Africa.  It  IS  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  not 
more  than  10  feet  of  water  to  a  distance  of  40 
miles,  and  drains  a  very  fertile  district. 

BREEDING,  the  process  of  organic  pro- 
creation. In  this  article  the  physiology  of  the 
matter  is  not  to  be  considered,  however,  but 
only  the  methods  and  results  as  applied  to  the 
reproduction  of  domesticated  animals  and  plants 
on  varietal  lines  in  accordance  with  human 
requirements  or  fancy  —  that  is,  selective  breed- 
ing. When  men  first  began  to  keep  flocks  and 
herds  and  pet-animals,  which  were  subjugated 
rather  than  domesticated  as  yet,  reproduction 
was  no  doubt  left  wholly  to  nature,  as  still  is 
the  case  on  the  vast  cattle  ranches  of  South 
Africa,  Argentina  and  in  America.  But  veiy 
early  in  the  history  of  pastoral  life  (which, 
doubtlesSj  was  the  first  rise  above  savagery) 
selective  influences  must  have  begun  to  operate, 
especially  in  the  case  of  those  animals  which 
are  most  closely  associated  with  their  owners, 
and  therefore  most  constantly  under  observa- 
tion and  control.  Not  only  from  the  earKest 
times  o£  ^  Egyptian  and  Oriental  record,  bat 
lon^  previous,  as  shown  by  sub-fossil  remains, 
distinct  varieties  of  dogs,  horses,  camels  and 
cattle  had  been  produced  from  their  original 
wild  stocks.  This  mif^t  have  come  about  in 
part  naturally  as  a  result  of  migration  of  bands 
to  novel  climates  and  food,  to  inbreeding  and 
to  other  influences  entailed  by  even  a  semi- 
domesticated  condition;  y;et,  no  doubt,  a  rourii 
sort  of  selective  breeding  began  with  the 
earliest  domestication  of  live  stock,  poultry,  etc. 
Favorites  would  be  preserved  when,  in  times  of 
stressj  others  were  killed  for  food.  Owners 
fancying  bignesSj  or  speed,  or  a  special  color  or 
some  other  quality  in  certain  of  their  animals 
would  try  to  get  more  of  that  particular  kind. 
In  both  cases  the  saving  of  these  better  ones 
would,  when  they  came  to  breed,  strengthen  the 
collection  until  a  noticeable  strain  had  been 
evolved  without  any  definite  intention  or  action 
by  the  owner. 

It  is  probable^  moreover,  that  observation 
and  rcasoni)!^  —  in  neither  of  which  faculties 
was  the  primitive  herdsman  deficient  within  the 
limits  of  his  experience  —  would  soon  suggest 
to  him  some  advantageous  ^choice  of  mates 
among  his  animals ;  and  there  is  no  question  that 
selective  breeding  was  understood  in  a  practical 
way  at  the  dawn  of  history.  It  is  most  strik- 
ingly manifested  in  the  care  taken  in  ancient  as 
in  modern  times  in  southwestern  Asia,  and  in 
northern  Africa,  to  keep  pure  and  perfect  the 
standard  breeds  of  horses  and  camels.^  Little 

?fogress  was  made  in  Europe  in  this  direction, 
or  variotis  reasons,  previous  to  or  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  no  one  with  influence  made 
any  study  of  the  principles  that  underlie  that 
proverb  of  contented  credulity — *'Like  begets 
like.*  Men  were  accustomed  to  choose  as 
progenitors  the  best  specimens  available  of  the 
^pe  they  preferred,  and  were  thankful  when 


they  got  satisfactory  progeny.  The  first  at- 
tempt at  scientific  treatment  of  the  matter  was 
that  of  Robert  Bakewell  in  Enfdand.  who,  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  studied  and 
fonnulated  the  peculiarities  of  certain  breeds 
of  cattle,  and  showed  how  a  male  and  a  female 
excelling  alike  in  the  one  or  more  selected 
characteristics  must  be  used  if  the  offspring 
were  to  progress  along  that  desired  line.  Thus 
was  begun  the  now  familiar  practice  of  sys- 
tematically *breeding  for  points* — that  is  for 
the  standard  characteristics  by  which  a  breed 
that  is,  an  artificial  variety)  of  any  animal  is 
istinguished.  Such  a  breed,  when  finally  at- 
tained, continues  to  perpetuate  its  distinctive 
form,  or.  as  they  say,  ''breeds  true,*  by  virtue 
of  the  laws  of  heredity.  These  laws  cannot 
be  discoursed  of  here,  but  a  few  words  of 
explanation  may  be  permitted  While  it  is 
true  in  general  that  *like  b^ets  like,*  it  is  not 
so  in  all  particulars.  No  two  young  are  pre- 
cisely like  their  parents,  or  exact  duplicates  of 
one  another.  Individual  variations  appear  in 
^e,  color,  i«oportions  and  temperament  Some 
difference  are  rarely  noticeable,  for  some  phys- 
ical features  are  apparentiy  too  fundamental  to 
suffer  any  perceivable  alteration  —  teeth  or  eyes 
(excrot  as  to  color^  for  example;  other  more 
superficial  and  plastic  features  frequently  show 
diversities.  The  art  of  the  breeder,  who  desires 
an^  improvement  in  a  certain  kind  of  domestic 
animal,  either  for  increased  usefulness,  or  for 
some  fanciful  em^  is  to  recognize  and  profit  by 
emphasizing  some  one  of  the  plastic  features, 
and  to  cultivate  it  at  the  expense  of  other  fea- 
tures. To  do  this  he  selects  a  pair  that  show 
a  little  more  than  others  the  desired  qualify. 
Some  of  their  offspring  are  likely  to'exfaiMt 
this  quality  better  than  others  of  the  litter,  and 
these  are  mated.  So  progressive  generations 
go  on  advancing  the  desired  feature  and 
eliminating  undesirable  ones.  See  HEBEDtTV; 
Mendel's  Law. 

Now  the  theory  of  this  is  that  the  qualities 
of  the  parents  are  transmitted  to  the  yoting  in 
virtually  the  same  proportion  as  th^  exist  in 
the  parents,  but  not  with  exact  equality.  Some 
young,  either  of  the  same  or  in  successive  births, 
will  get  a  little  more  of  quality  A,  others  a  little 
more  of  quality  B,  than  the  rest.  If  in  the 
next  generation  one  with  a  superabundance  of 
quality  A  mates  with  one  having  an  excess  of 
quality  B,  the  balance  will  be  restored;  and 
this  is  what  usually  happens  in  nature,  so  that 
variations  are  almost  sure  to  be  speedily  ex- 
tinguished. If,  however,  sovereign  man  sees  to 
it  that  A  mates  with  another  A.  then  thdr 
young  will  be  doubly  endowed  with  that 
quality;  and  if  the  process  is  continued  that 
quality  will  finally  predominate,  and  will  be 
maintained  so  long  as  outside  mating  is  pre- 
vented. 

In  practice,  however,  the  matter  is  not  quite 
so  simple.  Some  animus  reust  change,  or  may 
be  modified  up  to  a  certaiti  point,  and  no 
further  in  that  direction,  as  in  the  well-known 
case  of  the  blue  Andalusian  chickens,  which 
Will  not  breed  true.  It  must  be_  remembered, 
also,  that  negative  as  well  as  positive  characters 
are  transmissible,  the  weaknesses  as  well  as  the 
strength.  Sometimes  a  fault  seems  inseparable 
from  the  sou£^t-for  virtue,  as  in  the  prevalent 
deafness  of  white  cats. 
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The  evidence  «s  to  ioheritaace  of  disease  is 
too  conflicting  to  be  determinative.  Probably 
no  disease  or  its  resulting  lesion  is  transmitted; 
but  a  weakness  of  resistai)ce,  which  amounts  to 
a  tendency,  or  at  least  a  susceptibility  to  that 
disease,  often  develops  in  the  descendants  of 
animals  aflUcted  with  certain  ailments,  as  rii^- 
bone  in  horses.  Domestication  has  an  effect  on 
-the  procreative  abili^,  or,  at  any  rate,  on  the 
fecundity  of  animals,  sometimes  redndi^  it, 
but  more  often  increasing  it,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  safer  conditions  and  better  food  than  tiie 
same  creatures  had  in  the  wilderness;  and  the 
production  of  special  breeds  has  occasionally 
been  followed  by  exaggerations  of  this  tendency. 
In  varieties  produceoby  hybridizing  it  is  almost 
a  rule  that  they  are  sterile.  The  more  perfect 
in  show-points  is  a  kennel  of  toy-dogs  the 
more  delicate  in  health  are  they,  and  the  harder 
it  is  for  them  to  beget  ana  nurture  their 
puppies.  ■ 

The  mere  production  of  a  fixed  artificial 
variety  of  animal  is  one  thin^  and  the  making 
of  a  strong  useful  and  valuable  breed  is  quite 
another.  It  is  probable  that  few  new  ones  of 
practical  importance  will  be  effected. 

Plant-breeding,  or  the  establishment  of  new 
forms  of  plants,  depends  on  essentially  the  same 
principles  as  have  Been  outlined.  The  principal 
difficulty  in  producing  a  new  variety  of  flower 
or  fruit  is  to  prevent  mixture  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  pollen  —  the  fertilizing  element ; 
but  this  may  be  guarded  a^nst  One  source 
of  a  new  variety  is  by  seizing  upon  some  con- 
spicuous accidental  variation  m  a  plant,  called 

horticulturists  a  "sport,"  isolating  it,  and  per- 
petuating it  by  some  of  the  methods  presently 
to  be  mentioned.  Many  well-known  flowers 
and  fruits  have  originated  from  such  sports. 
*'0n  an  ordinary  orange  tree,  not  so  many 
years  ago,  a  single  bud  produced  a  branch 
which  bore  only  seedless  fruit,  .  .  .  cor- 
related with  the  presence  of  a  tiny  accessory 
oraiue  embedded  almost  wholly  in  the  lar^r; 
that  oranch  was  grafted,  as  were  the  resulting 
branches ;  and  this  is  the  ori^  of  .  .  .  the 
navel  orange*  (Ganong). 

Reproduction  by  grafting  or  by  cuttings  is 
one  method,  then,  of  plant-breeding;  but  more 
commonly  the  new  variety  is  originated  or 
brought  to  perfection,  or  both,  by  artificial 
pollination  —  transferring  by  human  ^^cy 
desirable  pollen  to  the  stigma  of  the  plant  to  be 
affected,  whence  it  descends  and  fertilizes  the 
seed.  This  is  done  in  most  .cases  by  touching 
the  anthers  of  a  ripe  flower  witn  a  soft, 
camel's-hair  brush,  and  then  touching  the 
stigma  to  be  affected,  to  which  the  con- 
veyed pollen  will  stick.  In  some  special  cases 
the  pollen  of  the  plant's  own  .flower  is  used; 
this  ensures  non-variability,  and  is  railed  *in- 
breediiUf";  but  as  a  rule  the  pollen  from  an- 
other luant  of^  the  same  kind  is  taken.  This  is 
*cross-polliiiation,*  and  tends  to  make  an  equally 
true  and  more  vigorous  stock,  with  an  in- 
creased tendency  to  (controllable)  variation. 
Thirdly,  the  breeder  may  pollinate  a  given 
stigma  from  a  different  variety,  or  even  (but 
not  always)  from  a  different  species  of  plant 
This  is  *hvbridi»tion,*  and  the  result  is  a 
'hybrid* — tne  source  of  many  of  the  remaifc- 
able  varieties  of  plants  that  Luther  Burbank 
and  other  scientific  gardeners  and  experimenters 
have  given  as.    It  is  die  rul^  however,  as 
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amcmg  animais.  that  tlwse  M>rids  do  not  pro- 
duce seeds,  and  must  be  perpetuated  by  planttt^ 
bulbs  or  cuttings,  or  in  the  case  of  trees,  by 
grafting,  generation  after  generation.  Success 
in  these  methods  can  be  obtained  only  by  pre- 
venting all  access  to  the.  stigma,  and  thence  to 
the  seeds  of  the  plant  operated  on,  of  any  pol- 
len except  of  the  one  kind  nwded  This  is 
most  ustnlly  accomplished  by  simply  endouns 
the  blossom  to  be  treated  in  a  cap  or  bag  of 
paper  or  lig^t  gauze,  so  tbat  no  nyii^  pollen 
or  tK^en-loaded  insects  can  reach  it 

In  this  review  of  methods  the  writer  has 
necessarily  given  an  impression  of  extreme 
simplidty,  but  the  road  to  success  abounds  in 
difhculties  and  often  tries  the  patience  of  tUe 
experimenter  by  its  length. 

BibUogrmphy^  Darwin,  ^Variations  of 
Plants  and  Animals  under  Domestication* 
(London  1885);  Castle.  'Heredity  in  Relation 
to  Evolution  and  Animal  Breeding*  (New 
York  1911)  ;  Davenport  ^Principles  of  Breed- 
ing' (Boston  1907);  Ewart,  'The  Prindples 
of  Breeding  and  the  Origin  of  Domesticated 
Breeds  of  Animals*  iAnnual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animed  Industry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriadture,  1910) ;  Kronacher, 
<Grundxuge  der  Zucbtungs-Biologie'  (Ber- 
Im  1912) ;  Marshall,  (Bree^ng  Farm  Animak> 
(CHiic^  1911);  PearL  'Inheritance  in  Poul- 
try* (several  Bulletins  of  the  Maine  Experi- 
ment Station);  Wilson,  'Prindi^es  of  Stock 
Breeding*  (London  1912). 

Ernest  Ingebsolu 
BREEDING,  Plant.  See  Plant  Bkeeding. 

BXaEEiyS  HILL,  Mass.,  a  sUgfat  elevation 
in  the  Charlestown  district  of  Boston,  about  700 
yards  from  Bunker  Hill.  Although  me  famous 
engagement  of  17  June  1775  is  known  as  the 
Battte  of  Bunker  Hill,  tlie  fitting  was  done  on 
Breed's  Hill.  Here  was  located  the  American 
redoubt,  against  which  the  British  made  their 
three  historic  charges,  and  here  Warren  fell. 
Bunker  Hill  monument  stands  on  Breed's  Hill. 

BREESE,  Kidder  Randolph,  American 
naval  officer;  b.  Philadelphia,  14  April  1831;  d. 
1881.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1846  and  served 
in  the  Civil  War.  In  1861  he  commanded  the 
third  division  of  Porter's  mortar  flotilla  in  the 
attacks  on  New  Orleans  and  Vicksburg;  in  1863 
and  1864  he  was  Ueutenant-commander  on  the 
Mississippi  and  took  part  in  the  most  important 
engagements ;  in  1865  he  was  fleet-captain  at  the 
attack  on  Fort  Fisher.  He  became  captain  in 
1874. 

BREEZE-FLY.  See  Bot-Fly. 

BREFBLD,  brft'f^lt,  Oakar,  German  bota- 
nist: b.  Telgte,  Westphalia.  19  Aug.  1839.  He 
was  educated  at  Halle,  Munich  and  Wiirzburg. 
In  1875  he  was  a  lecturer  at  Berlin ;  in  1878  he 
became  professor  at  Eberswald,  in  1884  at 
Munster  and  in  1898  at  Breslau.  He  retired  in 
1907.  His  investigations  have  been  chiefly  in 
mycology  and  be  introduced  a  number  of  new 
methods  in  the  study  of  this  science,  particularly 
the  use  of  'gelatine  cultures.*  He  has  written 
<Res»rehes  m  the  Field  of  Mycol(^>  (1872). 

BREGENZ,  brft-gSnts],  a  town  of  Austria- 
Hnngary,  In  Vorarlberg,  77  miles  west  by  north 
of  Innsbruck.  It  occupies  a  beautiful  site  on 
a  slope  which  rises  from  the  Lake  of  Omstance 
and  terminates  on  Mount  Gebbard,  where  the 
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ruins  of  the  anci«it  stronghold  of  the  counts 
of  Montfort  are  still  seen.  It  consists  of  an  old 
town,  very  poorly  built,  and  a  modem,  which 
is  more  attractive.  Among  its  edifices  are  three 
churches  and  two  monasteries,  a  town-hatl,  and 
a  museum  of  Roman  antiquities,  found  in  the 
vicinity.  Its  chief  nianufacture  is  frameworic 
and  other  wooden  fittinpfs  for  houses,  and  it 
trades  in  com,  fruit,  wine,  butter  and  cattle. 
There  are  saltpetre  works,  blast  furnaces  and 
coal  mines  in  die  vicinity.  Pop.  of  the  district 
in  1910  was  34,743.  Under  the  name  of  Bri- 
gantium  the  town  was  a  Roman  station,  and  in 
we  Middle  Ages,  the  seat  of  the  powerful 
counts  of  Bregenz.  In  the  16th  century,  it 
passed  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  Consult  Hel~ 
brook,  *Die  BevoUcemng  der  Stadt  Bregenz,* 
(Innsbruck  1912). 

BREGMA.  The  point  on  the  surface  of 
the  skull  at  the  junction  of  the  coronal  and 
sagittal  sutures.  This  situation  is  known  as 
"bregma,*  and  is  taken  as  a  landmaric  in  med- 
ical and  anthropological  measarements. 

'  BiUfGUBT,  hri'A  Abraham  Lonia,  Swus 
watchmaker  and  mecnanician:  b.  Neuchatel, 
10  Jan.  1747;  d.  17  Sept  1823.  He  originated 
the  use  of  rubies  in  pivot  holes  and  oecaine 
celebrated  for  the  perfect  workmanship  of  his 
pocket  chronometers,  marine  timepieces,  sym- 
pathetic pendulums,  metallic  thermometers  and 
mechanism  of  telegraphs.  He  established  a 
manufactory  in  Pans,  was  appointed  chronom- 
eter maker  to  the  navy,  member  of  the  bureau 
of  longitudes  and  member  of  the  Institute. 

BR^GUBT,   Loiiia   Fransoia  Clteient, 

French  mechanical  watchmaker,  grandson  of 
Abraham  Louis  Br^et:  b.  Paris,  22  Dec.  1804: 
d.  there  1883 ;  maintained  the  reputation  gained 
by  his  fattier  and  grandfather  in  die  construc- 
tion of  nautical  and  odifcr  instruments  of  pre- 
cision. He  was  placed  in  1826  at  head  of 
the  chronometer  '  department  of  the  navy 
founded  by  his  grandfather;  invented  the  sys- 
tem of  electrical  clocks  for  the  distant  trans- 
mission of  time,  and  supervised  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  telegraphic  line  in  France.  He 
is  the  author  of  'Telegraphic  electrique.' 

BREHM,  brSm,  Alfred  Edmund,  German 
naturalist  and  traveler;  b.  Reuthendorf,  2  Feb. 
1829;  d.  there,  11  Nov.  1884.  Under  his  father 
Christian  Ludwi^  (Q-v.)  he  studied  natural 
history  and  ornithology;  traveled  extensively 
from  1847  to  1854  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  the  Sudan, 
Abyssinia,  Spain,  Lapland  and  Siberia;  became 
director  of  the  zoological  gardens,  Hamburg, 
1862,  and  from  1867  to  1874  was  director  of  the 
aquarium,  Berlin.  His  'lilustrirtes  Thierleben* 
(o  vols.,  Hildburghausen  1863-69),  was  the 
most  important  work  published  in  that  line 
at  that  date.  He  also  wrote  'Das  Leben  der 
V6gel>\(Gl0Kau  1860-61;  2d  ed,  1867;  English 
translation,  'Bird  Life^  by  H.  M.  Labouchere 
and  W.  Jesse,  4  i>arts,  London,  1872).  His 
books  of  travel  include  *Reiseskizzen  aus 
Nordostafrika*  (3  vols.,  Jena  18SS-63)  :  and 
'Ergebnisse  einer  Rose  nach  Habesch*  (Ham- 
burg 1863). 

BREHM,  Christian  Ludwig,  (krman 
divine  and  omithologist :  b.  Schonan  near 
Gotha  1787;  d  1864.  From  1807-09  he  studied 
dieology  in  Jena,  and  afterward  was  pastor  of 


several  churches.  He  became  widely  known  by 
his  writings  on  bird  life  and  1^  his  collection  of 
9,000  European  birds,  in  1897  acquired  for  the 
Rothschild  museum  -  at  Tring.  His  principal 
works  are  *Beitrage  zur  Vdgelkunde^  (3  vols., 
1821-22) ;  'Lehrbuch  der  Naturgeschichte  aller 
europaischen  Vdgel>  (2  vols.,  1823-24) ;  <Oiiiis> 
(3  parts,  1824-^) :  <^Handbuch  fur  Liebhaber 
der  Stuben-Haus  und  aller  der  Zahmung  wertcn 
VogeP  (1832) ;  *Der  vollstandige  Vogelfang* 
(1855) ;  *Die  Eier  der  europaischen  Vqgel  nam 
der  Natur  gemalt  (collaborated  with  Baeddeer 
and  Passler,  1855-67). 

BRBHON  (Irish,  breitheamh,  a  judge),  the 
naine  given  to  a  magistrate  among  the  ancient 
Irish.  These  magistrates  seem  to  have  been 
hereditary,  and  before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  probablv  combined  the  offices  of 
judge  and  priest  They  administered  justice 
to  meir  reflective  tribes — each  tribe  had  one 
hrehon  —  seated  in  the  open  air  upon  some 
sods  pla«d  on  a  hill  or  eminence.  The  poet 
Spencer,  in  his  'View  of  the  State  of  Ireland* 
refers  to  the  Brehon  law  as  an  unwritten  code 
handed  down  by  tradition.  He  was^  however, 
mistaken  in  regarding  it  as  an  unwritten  code. 
Patriarchal  as  was  uie  administration  of  the 
Brehon  law,  its  transmission  was  not  left  to 
tradition.  In  the  earliest  manuscripts  extant 
it  is  said  to  have  been  revised  by  Saint  Fatridc 
and  other  learned  men,  who  expunged  from  it 
the  traces  of  heathenism  and  formed  it  into  a 
code  called  the  Senchus  Mor,  about  440,  and  it 
is  implied  that  a  previous  written  code,  written 
in  the  ancient  Irish  tongue,  existed  There  is 
a  great  similarity  between  the  Brehon  laws  and 
the  laws  of  the  Dmids  as  explained  by  Cxsar 
in  his  Commentaries.  The  Brehon  law  was  ex- 
clusively in  force  in  Ireland  until  1170.  Various 
ineffectual  attempts  were  made  by  the  English 
government  to  suppress  it,  and  it  was  finally 
aboU^ed  James  I  in  1605.  Hie  Brehon  laws, 
like  other  laws  passed  at  the  same  period  of 
European  history,  contained,  with  some  mde 
principles  of  justice,  many  barbarous  institu- 
tions. The  state  of  society  indicated  in  them 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  transition  from  the  com- 
munal ownership  and  periodical  reparation  of 
the  land  found  amon^  several  Teutonic  nations, 
to  a  manorial  oi^mzation.  Several  distinct 
social  ranks  are  mdicated,  ranging  from  ihe 
nobles  to  the  serfs.  They  had  regular  courts, 
with  the  right  of  appeal  from  lower  to  higher 
ones.  Most  offenses,  even  including  murder, 
could  be  commuted  by  fines,  which  were  fixed 
with  minute  precision;  but  the  fines  were  ^d 
in  kind,  since  coined  mon^  was  unknown.  The 
laws  also  carefully  provide  for  and  regulate 
the  raising  of  the  children  oE  the  upper  classes 
by  members  of  the  subordinate  classes.  The 
marriage  laws  were  of  a  very  loose  character, 
and  the  law  of  inheritance  is  obscure  and  coifa- 
plicated.  Women  were  free  to  own  property 
and  to  enter  into  contracts  concerning  it  Unbl 
recently  these  laws  have  been  involved  in  great 
obscunty.  A  commission  was  appointed  in  18S2 
to  superintend  the  publication  and  translation 
of  the  ancient  laws  of  Ireland;  and  between 
1865  and  1885  an  edition  of  the  'Senchus  Mor> 
was  published  in  five  volumes.  Consult  Arbois 
de  Jubainville,  ^Etudes  sur  le  droit  celtique* 
(Paris  1895) ;  Joyce,  ^Social  History  of  An- 
cient Ireland'   (VoL  I,  London  1903),  and 
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Maine,  ^Eatly  Histoiy  of  Institutions'  (Lon- 
don 1875). 

BRSISACH,  bri-ziH,  or  ALT  BRBI- 
SACH,  town  of  Baden,  on  an  isolated  basalt 
bill  (804  feet)  on  the  ngfat  ^e  of  the  Rhine, 
14  miles  west  of  FreiburR.  The  Mons  Brisiacus 
of  CIsesar,  it  was  taken  1^  Ariovistus  when  he 
invaded  Gaa\;  being  regarded  as  the  key  to 
western  Germany,  Breisach  had  a  chequered 
history  during  the  Middle  Age^  passing  under 
successive  masters  and  beingf  the  battleground 
of  Austrian  and  Frenchman  in  the  wars  of  the 
l?th  and  t8th  centuries.  The  town  was  burned 
by  the  Frendi  in  1793  and  12  years  later  they 
ceded  it  to  Baden.  The  minster  is  a  13th  cen- 
tury structure.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade  in 
lumber  and  cattle,  and  manufactures  beer,  wall 
paper,  wine^  etc.  Pop.  about  5,000.  Consult 
Coste,  ^Notice  historique  sur  la  ville  de  Vieux- 
Brisach*  (1860). 

BRSISGAU.   See  Brisgau. 

BKEITBNFBLD,  village  of  Saxony,  6ve 
miles  north  of  Leipzig.  Here  two  battles  were 
gained  by  the  Swedes  during  the  Thir^  Years' 
War.  In  the  first,  fought  on  7  Sept.  1631,  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  joined  by  the  Saxons,  defeat^ 
Tilly  and  Fai^eimdm;  in  the  second,  on  2  Nov. 
164^  Torstenson,  who  had  succeeoed  on  the 
death  of  Baner  to  the  command  of  the  Swedish 
army  in  Germany,  again  defeated  the  Imperial- 
ists under  the  Archduke  Leopold  and  Picco- 
lomini,  who  had  advanced  to  the  reUef  of 
Leipzig,  invested  by  the  Swedes.  Leipzig  sur- 
rendered after  the  battle.  Breitenfeld  was  also 
the  seme  of  a  ^rtion  of  the  battle  of  Lopzift 
won  by  the  allies  against  Napoleon,  16-19  Oct 
1813. 

BRBITHAUPT.  brftWp^  Johann  An- 
ffiut  Friedrich,  German  mmeralogist :  b. 
Probstzella,  Tburingia,  1793;  d.  1873.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  JTena  and  at  the 
Academy  of  Freiberg  where,  in  1813,  he  was 
appointed  lapidary  and  teacher,  and  in  1827 
professor.  His  painstaking  examination  of  all 
the  known  minerals  of  his  time,  including  over 
3,000  measurements  of  calcite  alone,  contributed 
largely  to  increased  knowledge  of  crystallog- 
raphy, and  the  opening  of  the  vast  coal  fields 
of  Zwickau,  Saxony,  was  due  to  his  efforts. 
His  close  researches  resulted  in  almost  total 
blindness  toward  the  end  of  his  life.  His  chief 
works  are  'Ueber  die  Echtheit  der  Krystalle* 
( 1816) ;  < Vollstandige  Charakteristik  des 
Mineralsystems>  (1820,  3d  improved  ed.,  1832)  ; 
«Die  Bergstadt  Freiberg^  (1&5,  2d  ed.,  1847); 
'£He  Par^^esis  der  Mineralien*  (1849),  com- 
pleting the  work;  he  also  contributed  five 
chapters  to  Hoffmann's  valuable  ^Handbuch  der 
Mineralogie>  (3  vols.,  1836-47). 

BRBITHAUPT,  Joachim  Joatus.  Get^ 
man  Protestant  minister  and  poet :  b.  Hanover, 
2  Feb.  1658;  d.  16  March  1732.  He  was  an 
orator  of  note  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
court.  His  poetry,  which  is  for  the  most  part 
sacred  in  character,  was  popular  in  his  Azy  and 
had  aotne  influence  on  the  development  of  Ger^ 
man  literature.  Breithaupt  was  professor  of 
theology  in  Halle,  and  in  this  capacity  he  in- 
fluenced, to  a  considerable  extent,  the  theologi- 
cal tboUG^t  of  his  generation  in  (jermany. 
Among  nis  well-known  works  are  *Theses 
credentorum   et   agendorum  fundamentales' 
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(1700):  <De  perfectionc  partinm'  (1704); 
^Tec^gie  der  Wiedergeborenen,  >  *  VoUlmm- 
menheu'  and  <Poeniata  nuscellanea^  (1720). 

BRBITKOPF,  brit1c6pf,  Johann  Gottlob 
Inmuumel,  (xerman  printer  and  publisher:  b. 
Leipzig  1719;  d.  1794.  He  was  educated  in  the 
university  of  his  native  dt^,  and  following  out 
a  scientific  study  of  printing,  he  evolved  im- 
provements in  musical  notation  and  in  Grerman 
text.  To  him  is  probably  due  the  present  form 
of  modem  printed  music.  In  1764  he  estab- 
lished in  Lupzig  the  publishing  house  known 
from  \79S  as  Breitloipf  &  Hartel.  He  was 
tAe  author  of  *  Ueber  me  Gesdiichte  der  Erfin- 
dui^  der  BudidrudKi1cunst>  (1779);  <Ueber 
den  Dmck  der  geograi^tisdien  Karten*  (1777- 
79). 

BRBITHAN.  Ham,  hants  br1t'm«n.  See 
Lblano^  Chakles  (Godfrey. 

BRBMA,  Marie  (Mimny  Fehrman),  oper- 
atic singer:  b.  Liverpool,  28  Feb.  1856;  father 
(jerman,  mother  American.  In  1874  she  mar- 
ried Arthur  Braun  of  Liverpool.  Studied  under 
Sir)  George  Henschel;  made  her  d^but  hi 
chubert's  Mjranymed,'  1891,  at  a  concert;  in 
the  same  year  sang  Uie  part  of  Lola  in  "Caval- 
leria  Rusticana*  on  its  first  production  in  Eng- 
land (19  October).  Introduced  to  Mme.  Wag- 
ner in  1894,  she  was  engaged  for  the  part  of 
Ortud  at  Baireuth ;  also  appeared  as  Kundiy  in 
<Par»fal.>  As  Briinnhilde  in  'Die  Walkure> 
she  toured  America  (1894),  and  appeared  again 
in  Wagnerian  roles  at  Baireuth  m  1896  and 
1897:  in  Brussels  and  Paris  as  Orph^  Dalila 
and  Atnneris.  Perhaps  her  most  notable  achieve- 
ment in  the  English  Musical  Festivals  was  the 
part  of  the  An^el  in  El^^s  ^Dream  of  Ge- 
rontius*  (Birmingham  1900) .  Originally  a 
mezzo-soprano,  her  vocal  compass  has  increased 
to  the  extent  that  die  is  able  to  take  soprano 
parts. 

BREMEN,  bri'men,  C^ermany,  a  port  and 
free  city,  and  an  independent  member  of  the 
empire,  one  of  the  three  Hanse  towns,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  Weser,  about  50  miles  from  its 
mouth,  in  its  own  small  territory  of  98  square 
miles,  besides  which  it  possesses  the  town  and 
port  of  Bremerhaven  at  the  moudi  of  the  river. 
The  to4m  is  divided  into  the  old  town  (Alt- 
stadt),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river;  At  new 
town  (Neiutadt),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
and  the  extensive  suburbs  (Vorstadte).  The 
first  is  sqiarated  from  the  suburban  quarters 
adjoining  by  the  ramparts  of  the  city,  now  con- 
verted into  walks  and  pleasure-grounds,  and 
forms  a  sort  of  semi-circle  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  The  new  town  lies  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  opposite  the  old,  with  which  it  is 
CMinected  by  three  bridges,  two  of  them  cross- 
ing the  main  stream  and  the  third  crossing  the 
arm  of  it  called  the  Little  Weser,  besides  a 
railway  brieve.  Extensive  suburbs  He  on  this 
side  also.  The  streets  of  the  old  town  are  gen- 
erally narrow  and  crooked  and  lined  with 
antique  houses  in  the  style  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
This  is  the  business  quarter  of  the  city  and 
contains  the  chief  public  biuldin^  including 
the  cathedral,  the  old  Gothic  counal-nouse,  wim 
the  famous  wine  cellar  below  it,  the  modem 
town-hall,  the  Schutting  or  merchants'  house, 
the  old  and  the  new  exchange,  etc.  The  new 
town  has  straight,  well-built  streets,  lined 
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mostly  with  dwelling-houses  and  shops.  The 
suburbs  also  consist  chiefly  of  dwelling-houses, 
and  as  these  often  have  gardens  in  front,  the 
streets  have  a  very  pleasant  aspect  The  chief 
ecclesiastical  builmng  is  the  cathedral,  a  Ro> 
manesque  edifice,  founded  in  1044,  subsequently 
adHed  to  at  various  times,  and  in  188&-93pro- 
vided  with  two  new  western  towers.  There 
are  several  other  old  and  interesting  churches, 
as  those  of  Saint  Ansgar,  Saint  Stephen  and 
Saint  John.  Among  builtungs  of  recent  erec- 
tion are  the  courthouse,  sainngs  bank  and  rail- 
way station.  There  are  several  squares  and 
open  spaces,  and  besides  the  pleasure-grounds 
formed  from  the  ramparts,  a  large  public  park 
has  been  laid  out  on  the  north  side  of  the  town. 
Bremen  is  welt  supplied  with  schools  and  other 
educatioaal  institutions,  and  possesses  a  mu- 
seum, a  library  (120,000  volumes),  an  observa- 
tory, etc.  The  manufacturing  establishments 
include  tobacco  and. cigar  factories,  sugar-re- 
fiiieries,  rice-mills,  iron-foundries  and  machine 
works,  ro|>e  and  sail  works  and  shipbuilding 
yards.  It  is  from  its  commerce,  however,  that 
Bremen  derives  its  importance.  Its  situation 
renders  it  the  emporium  of  Hanover,  Bruns- 
wick, Hesse  and  other  countries  traversed 
by  the  Weser,  and  next  to  Hamburg  it  is 
the  principal  seat  of  the  export  and  im- 
port trade  of  Germany.  The  Weser  has 
been  deepened  so  that  sea-going  ships  draw- 
ing 17  feet  of  water  can  now  ascend  to  the 
Bremen  docks,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
shipping  trade  centres  in  Bremerhaven  and 
Geestemunde.  Bremerhaven  is  now  a  place  of 
over  18,000  inhabitants,  and  is  provided  with 
excellent  docks  capable  of  receiving  the  largest 
vessels ;  it  is  connected  by  railway^  with  Bremen, 
where  the  chief  trading  companies,  merchants 
and  brokers  have  their  offices.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  German  trade  with  the  United 
States  passes  through  Bremen,  and  it  Is  the 
chief  ^rt  of  em^ration  on  the  Continent.  The 
chief  imports  are  tobacco,  raw  cotton  and  cot- 
ton manufactures,  wool  and  woolen  manufac- 
tures, rice,  coffee,  grain,  petroleum,  wines,  tim- 
ber, hemi^  dyewoods,  skins  ete.,  which  are  of 
course  chiefly  exported  to  other  parts  of  G«^ 
many  and  the  Continent.  The  exports  are  woolen 
goods,  linens,  glass,  rags,  wool,  hem{>,  hides, 
oil  cake,  wooden  toys,  etc  Next  to  Liverpool, 
Bremoi  is  to-day  the  leading  European  cotton 
market.  Before  the  oi^nization  of  the  cotton 
exchange  in  1872,  the  German  merchants  had 
been  ^tting  their  product  chiefly  from  Havre 
and  Liverpool,  very  little  beii^  imported  direct. 
To  become  mdependent  of  British  ports,  it  was 
necessary  to  get  the  patron^e  ot  the  inland 
spinners.  This  proved  no  easy  task.  Not  until 
a  decade  had  passed  did  the  Bremen  exchange 
cease  to  be  a  local  institution  and  acquire  a 
standing  of  national  importance;  but  ever  since 
the  development  has  been  phenomenal.  While 
the  importation  of  cotton  in  the  year  1870 
amounted  to  only  157,689  bales,  it  ran  up  to 
397,998  bales  in  the  year  1880.  Ten  years  later 
there  were  812.538  bales  and  when  the  great 
war  broke  out  in  1914  had  reached  enormous 
fniires.  The  new  cotton  exchange  opened  in 
1902  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  imposing  struc- 
tures of  this  nature  in  the  world,  but  also  the 
most  complete  in  the  appointments  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  business  of  busring  and  sol- 


ing cotton  and  supplying  the  leading  merchants 
and  brokers  with  office  and  sample  rooms.  The 
owns  its  »tsworks,  waterworks  and  elec- 
tric plants.  The  municipal  management  of 
these  has  been  a  great  benefit,  yielding  an  in- 
creasing annual  net  income  to  the  city  treasury. 
The  public  schools  are  maintained  and  controlled 
by  the  city.  Bremen  spends  almost  twice  as 
much  on  education  as  on  its  police  force. 

Bremen  first  rose  into  note  about  788,  when 
it  was  made  the  scat  of  a  bishopric  by  Charle- 
magne. It  was  afterward  raised  to  the  digni^ 
of  an  archbishopric,  and  by  the  end  of  the  14th 
century  it  had  become  virtually  a  free  imperial 
city.  At  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648  the 
archbishopric  was  secularized  and  became  a 
duchy  under  Uie  supremacy  of  Sweden.  In 
1731,  when  the  Elector  of  Brunswick  gained 
possession  of  the  duchy,  the  privileges  oi  Bre^ 
men  as  a  free  city  were  confirmed.  From  1810 
to  1813  it  formed  part  of  the  French  empire. 
The  constitution  is  in  most  respects  republican. 
The  legislative  authority  is  shared  by  the  sen- 
ate, a  body  of  16  (11  of  whom  must  be  lawyers 
and  five  merchants,  elected  for  life)  and  pre- 
sided over  by  two  of  their  own  number  alter- 
nately, who  have  the  title  of  burgomaster ;  and 
by  an  assembly  of  150  citizens  elected  for  six 
years.  The  executive  power  is  entrusted  to  the 
senate  and  senatorial  committees.  Fop.  of  the 
total  territory  (including  Bremerhaven)  about 
248,000. 

BRBHER,  bra'mcr,  Fredrika,  Swedish 
novelist:  b.  Tuorla,  Finland,  17  Aug.  1801;  d. 
Arsta,  31  Dec.  1865.  At  17  she  was  taken  on  a 
tour  through  Germany,  Switzerland  and  France. 
In  1828  appeared  the  first  volume  of  her 
^Sketdies  ot  Everyday  Life,*  but  the  second 
vohime,  <The  H.  FWly>  (1833;  English 
transl.,  1844),  first  revealed  her  power.  From 
this  time  she  devoted  herself  to  writing  stories 
that  quickly  became  popular  in  translations  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Sweden,  and  she  varied 
her  literary  labor  by  long  journeys  in  Italy, 
England,  the  United  States,  Greece  and  Pales- 
tine, which  supplied  the  materials  for  her 
^Homes  of  the  New  World'  (1853),  and  <Ufe 
in  the  Old  World'  (1862),  full  of  fine  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  and  vivid  pictures  of  social  lite, 
with  sound  views  on  politacal  and  moral  ques- 
tions. The  admirable  translations  of  Mary  How- 
itt  had  preceded  her  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  England,  and  insured  her  an  equally  warm 
welcome  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  On  her 
return  to  Sweden  she  gave  herself  up  to  philan- 
thropy, but  more  particularly  to  the  education 
and  emancipation  of  women,  and  the  conse- 
quent propagandist  character  of  her  later 
novels,  *Beruia*  and  *  Father  and  Daughter' 
(1859),  was  detrimental  in  no  small  degree  to 
their  literary  value.  Her  religious  views  she 
set  forth  in  her  ^Morning  Watches'  (1842). 
She  has  been  called  the  Jane  Austen  of  Sweden. 
Of  her  stories  perhaps  the  most  perfect  is 
<The  Neighbors'  (1837).  *The  Diary,'  <The 
President's  Dau^ters,'  ^Brothers  and  Sisters> 
and  ^Strife  and  Peace  or  Scenes  in  Dalecarlia.> 
are  only  less  popular.  'Lives'  were  publi^ed 
in  1868  and  at  Copenhagen  in  1892  bv  Petersen. 
See  Home,  The. 

BREMERHAVEN,  bra'm*r-ha-ven,  Ger- 
many, the  port  of  Bremen,  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  Weser  estuary,  nearly  10  miles  from  the 
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open  sea  and  ^  miles  north-northwest  of 
Bremen.  It  was  founded  by  Bremen,  in  1827, 
on  ground  ac9uired  from  Hanover,  and  rajadly 
bedmie  a  thnving  place.  A  second  dock  was 
opened  in  1866.  a  uiinl  In  1874>  and  in  1888  a 
great  port,  with  docks,  was  undertaken  at  Nor- 
detibam,  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  workshoja 
and  dry  docks  of  the  North  Germah  Lloyd 
Steamship  Company  are  at  Bremerhaven. 
Shipbuilmng  and  shipping  are  the  principal  in- 
dustries. Bremerhaven  was  the  scene,  in  1875, 
of  a  dynamite  explosion  on  board  a  mail  steam- 
ship, by  which  60  persons  were  lolled.  The 
Geeste  separated  Bremerhaven  from  Geestc- 
munde.  Pop.  about  25,000. 

BRBMBRTON,  Wash.,  city  in  Kitsap 
County,  25  miles  southwest  of  Seattle,  on 
Puget  Sound.  Here  is  located  the  Puget  Sound 
Navy  Yard,  covering  about  250  acres  and  valued 
at  $15,000,000.  There  is  also  a  very  large  dry 
dod^  827  feet  long.  The  city  has  a  public 
library,  several  parks,  including  an  athletic 
field,  a  skating  pavilion  and  several  theatres  and 
churches.  It  has  among  its  industrial  establish- 
ments a  creameiT,  an  ice  plan^  sheet-metal 
worics,  paint  woiks,  machine  shops,  saw  mills 
and  c^r  factories.   Pop.  2,993. 

BRBNDAMOUR^  briA-d»-inoor,  Franx 
Robert,  German  engraver:  b.  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
16  Oct  1831.  He  was  educated  in  his  art  in 
Cologne  under  Stephan.  In  1856  he  went  to 
Dusseldorf  and  established  a  xylographic 
studio,  which  rapidly  became  well  Imown  and 
one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  its  kind.  He 
later  set  up  similar  studios  in  Berlin,  Leipzig, 
Brunswid^  Stuttgart  and  Munich,  to  conduct- 
ing which  lie  devoted  most  of  his  time.  Among 
his  best  works  are  a  collection,  112  engravings, 
after  drawings  by  Rudolf  Elster;  illustrations 
for  several  works,  including  Immermann's 
*Der  Oberhof  and  Count  Waldersee's  *Der 
Jagcr* ;  *The  Odyssey,*  after  drawings  by  Prel- 
ler  and  ei^t  frescoes  in  the  Rathhaus  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 

BRENDAN,  or  BRBNAINN,  Saint,  of 

Oonfert:  b.  484  at  what  is  now  Tralee  in 
Kerry;  d.  S77.    He  was  educated  under  his 
relative,  Bishop  Ere,  and  Saint  Jarlath  of 
.  Tuam,   and   was   ordained   by   the  former. 
Shortly  afterward  he  went  on  a  serm  years* 
voyage  in  search  of  *the  mysterious  land  far 
from  human  ken*;  but  without  definite  result 
Later  he  visited  and  lived  in  Brittany  for  a 
time,  and  after  his  return  he  again  set  out  to 
seek  the  distant  paradise,  which  he  ultimately 
found.    When  he  again  reached  Ireland  he 
founded  the  monastery  of  Cluain  Fearta  (Clon- 
fert),.  and  he  seems  to  have  visited  the  West- 
ern Isles  of  Scotland  at  this  time.    His  two 
voyages  form  the  basis  of  the  celebrated  mediae- 
val l^nd  of  the  ^Navigation  of  Saint  Bren- 
dan* ;  but  in  the  legend  they  are  united  into 
one  and  combined  with  other  stories.  Where 
Hrendan's  voyages  really  led  him  to  we  do  not 
know.   The  'Book  of  Lismore*  contains  a  life 
of  Saint  Brendan.  Consult  O'Donoghue,  *Bren- 
daniana*  (Dublin  1893),  and  Schroder,  B.  C, 
<Sanct  Brendan*  (Eriangen  1871). 

Another  Irish  saint  of  the  same  name  was 
bom  about  490  and  died  in  573.  fle  was  a 
friend  of  Columba,  and  founded  a  mcmastery 
at  Birr  (Parsonstown)  in  Kii^s  Counfy. 
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BRENDBL,   hrlta'm,    Hcinrich  Albert 

German  painter :  b.  Berlin,  7  June  1S27 ;  d.  1895. 
He  studied  at  the  Berlin  Art  Academy  under 
Krause,  and  in  Paris  as  a  pupil  ol  Couture  and 
Palizri.  After  traveling  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  he 
lived  in  Pari&  1854-64;  he  then  returned  to 
Germany  and  lived  in  Berlin  and  Weimar,  be- 
coming director  of  the  art  school  at  the  latter 
place.  He  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to 
animal  painting,  and  his  pictures  of  sheep  are 
considered  especially  fine.  His  works  include 
^Peasant's  Farm,'  ^Interior  of  Sheep  Stable,* 
'Sheep  Leaving  StablQ.* 

BRENDEL,  Karl  Franz,  German  musical 
author,  editor  and  critic:  b.  Stolberg-am-Harz, 
Prusua.  1811;  d.  1868.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Leipzig  and  Berlin ;  lectured  on  the 
history  of  music  m  Freiberg  and  Dresden;  in 
1844  became  instructor  in  musioJ  history  and 
Kslhetics  at  the  Conservatory  of  Leiprigy  and 
at  the  same  time  editor  o£  the  Zeitscknft  fur 
Musik,  founded  by  Schumann  in  1834.  Early 
favoring  the  reform  movement  originated  by 
Wagner  and  Liszt,  when  they,  he  and  others 
in  1861  founded  the  'Allgezneiner  Deutsche 
Musikverein,^  he  made  the  Zeitsekrift  the  or- 
^ai  ol  reoondliaticMi  ■  for  the  contending  fac- 
tions. Until  his  death  he  was  president  of  the 
Sodctyt  and  published  a  second  periodical, 
Anregunffen  fur  Kufut,  Leben  una  lyissen- 
schaft.  He  also  wrote  'Grundzuge  der  Ge- 
schichte  der  Musik'  (1848);  ^Geschichte  der 
Musik  in  Deutschland,  Italien  und  Frankreich' 
(1852)  ;  ^Die  Musik  der  C^genwart  und  die 
Gesamtkunst  der  Zukunft*  (1854). 

BRBNBMAN,  Abram  Adam.  American 
chemist:  b.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  28  April  1847.  He 
was  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  State  College  in 
186^  and  after  service  as  an  instructor  was 
full  professor  of  chemistry  1869-72.  From 
1875  to  1882  he  was  assistant,  lecturer  and  pro- 
fessor of  industrial  chemistry  at  ComclL 
Since  then  he  has  resided  in  New  Yorl^  en- 
gaged in  professional  work  as  a  writer,  analyst 
and  chemical  expert  He  is  the  inventor  of  the 
Breneman  process  of  rendering  iron  non-corro-  . 
sive  and  has  made  a  special  study  of  water  and 
its  .contaminations.  He  ecfited  the  Journal  of 
ih€  Americm  Chemicat  Society  in  1884-93. 
and  served  as  expert  member  of  the  municipal 
explosives  commission  of  New  York  city  in 
1906-09.  He  has  written  'Manual  of  Introduce 
tory  LaboratotT  Practice*  (1875);  'Report  on 
the  Fixation  of  Atmospheric  Nitriwen*  (1890), 
and  numerous  contributions  to  utemical  and 
other  journals. 

BRENBT,  br«-na'  Michel,  prMwrly  BO- 
BILLIBR.  Marie,  French  musical  historian 
and  author:  b.  Lun^ville,  12  April  1858.  A 
valued  contributor  to  several  leading  musical 
peritxUcals.  also  to  the  Grande  EncydopHie 
and  die  RMtto  miuicale  it<diona,  she  resided 
for  scMue  time  at  Metz  and  at  Strassbuig,  set- 
tling in  Paris  in  1871.  Her  writings  show  evi- 
dence of  much  original,  independent  and 
erudite  research:  her  published  works  include 
*Histoire  de  la  Symphonie  4  orchestre  jusqu'i 
Beethoven'  (1882);  <Gr6try,  sa  vie  et  ses 
oeuvres'  (1884);  <Jean  JOkeghem'  (1893); 
'Claude  (^ndimeP  (1898) ;  'Notes  snr  lliu- 
toire  du  ludi  en  France'  ( 1899)  ;  'La  jeunesse 
de  Rameau>    (1903);   'Palestrina>  (1906); 
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*La  plus  ancienne  m^ode  fran^ise  de  mu- 
sique>  (1907). 

BRENHAM.  Tex.,  dty  and  county-seat  of 
Washington  ConnW,  on  the  Gulf.  Colorado 
and  Santa  T6  and  die  Houston  and  Texas 
Central  railroads,  72  miles  northwest  of  Hons- 
toa  It  is  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  and 
cotton  region  and  has  two  cotton  compresses, 
a  cotton  factory  and  a  cottonseed-oil  mill, 
machine  shops,  a  creamerj^,  ice  factory,  as  well 
as  other  manufacturing  interests.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  BHnn  Memorial  and  Evangelical 
Lutheran  colleges,  Sacred  Heart  Convent  and 
the  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Ne- 
groes ;  has  a  library,  two  paries  and  fair 
grounds.  It  was  settled  in  1845,  was  incor- 
porated in  1866  and  its  government  is  vested 
in  a  mayor,  elected  for  two  years,  and  a  ci^ 
council.   Pop.  4,718. 

BRENKENHOF,  br^nTccn-hof,  Friedrich 
Balthasar  Schttnberg  von,  Prussian  military 
organizer  and  administrator:  b.  Reideburg, 
near  Halle.  1723;  d.  1780.  He  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  equerry  to  Prince  Leopold  of 
Anhalt-Dessau  and  achieved  great  reputation 
with  die  authorities  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War  by  his  secret  and  rapid  system  of  com- 
missariat and  supplies,  notably  cavalry,  which 
allowed  Frederick  the  Great  to  make  his  swift 
marches  and  unexpected  attacks.  He  entered 
the  Prussian  service  and  was  appointed  to  ad- 
minister the.  devastated  eastern  provinces. 
Settlements  were  founded,  cities  rebuilt,  in- 
dustries fostered,  roads  and  canals  constructed 
and  he  satisfactorily  restored  order  and  pros- 
perity. His  estates  were  confiscated  at  hu 
death  owing  to  irregularities  in  his  accounts, 
but  later  were  restored  to  his  family.  Consult 
Mdssner,  <Leben  Brenkenho£s>  (Leipzig 
1782). 

BRKNNAN,  Loots,  Australian  inventor: 
b.  Ireland  1852.  Having  emigrated  to  Australia 
in  boyhood,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  dvil  en- 
gineer at  Melbourne  and  here  the  future  tor- 
pedo of  Ettgland's  navy  was  first  conceived  in 
the  mind  of  its  inventor  when  he  was  but  22. 
Thirteen  years  later,  in  1887,  the  govemmoit, 
by  the  advice  of  the  admiralty,  bought  the  in- 
vention for  |S50,000.  A  more  recent  triomjA 
of  Mr.  Brennan  is  an  adaptation  of  the  gvro< 
scope  to  the  monorail — a  device  which  he  dem- 
onstrated before  the  RoyaT  Society  in  1907,  and 
which  secured  the  highest  award  of  die  Japan- 
British  Exhibition  of  1910. 

BRENNER,    Victor    DaWd,  American 

medalist  and  sculptor:  b.  Shavly,  Russia,  of 
American  parents,  12  June  1871,  In  1890  he 
came  to  the  United  States  and  worked  for  sev- 
eral years  as  a  die-cutter.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  189SL  studied  tmder  Roty  and  was  awarded 
prizes  for  his  exhibits  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
and  Salon  of  1900.  He  also  received  awards 
for  his  work  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
in  Buffalo  in  1901  and  at  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  in  Saint  Louis  in  1904.  The 
Paris  Luxembourg,  the  Munich  Glyptothek  and 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  Museum  contain 
examples  of  his  work.  His  portrait  medals  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Whistler,  Cari  Schurz, 
Collis  P.  Huntington  and  W.  M.  Evarts  are 
well  known  by  illustrated  reproductions;  he 
designed  the  Lincoln  cent,  and  amoi^  other- 
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work  the  seal  of  die  Fine  Arts  Federation  of 
New  York  and  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary. R^resentadve  of  his  sculptare  is  die 
bust  of  Qiarles  Eliot  Norton  in  the  Fogg 
Museum,  Harvard  University. 

BRENNER  PASS,  a  mountain  pass  in  the 
Austrian  Tyrol  on  the  route  between  Bozen 
and  Innsbruck.  It  is  the  lowest  pass  over  the 
main  ranges  of  the  Alps.  The  summit,  25 
miles  south  of  Innsbruck,  is  4,470  feet  above 
the  sea  and  on  the  line  dividing  the  watersheds 
of  the  Blade  and  Adriatic  seas.  This  pass  was 
used  by  the  Rcmians;  in  1772  it  was  made  avail- 
able for  carriages  and  in  1867  a  railway  was 
opened.  This  railway  passes  over  67  bridges 
and  through  22  tunnels,  the  longest  of  the  lat- 
ter being  2,800  feet  long.  This  line  links  up 
the  Austrian  and  Italian  railway  systems  and 
is  the  quickest  route  from  central  Germany 
to  Italy.  It  was  projected  by  Austria  at  a  time 
whm  she  controlled  Venetia  in  order  to  make 
Venice  the  port  of  South  (sermany  and 
also  as  an  aid  in  military  operations.  De- 
spite the  political  changes  of  the  19th  century 
hereabout  the  railw^  has  been  of  ever  in- 
creasit^  importance  as  a  factor  in  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  Austria,  Germany  and 
Italy.  The  village  of  Brenner  near  the  sum- 
mit gives  its  name  to  the  pass.  Consult  Riehl, 
^Die  Kunst  an  der  Brennerstrasse^  (Ldpzig 
1908)  and  Wanka  von  Rodlow,  <Die  Brenner- 
strasse>  (Prague  1900). 

BRENNUS.  the  name  or  title  of  several 
princes  of  the  andent  Gauls,  suppcoed  to  be 
derived  from  the  Kymrian  brenhin,  a  long.  A 
leader  of  the  Senones,  a  Giallic  nation  in  the 
upper  part  of  Italy,  the  most  famous  person- 
age  who  is  mentioned  under  this  name  made 
an  invasion  into  the  Roman  territory  about  the 
year  390  &c.  A  battle  was  fought  near  the 
river  Allia,  the  Romans  were  totally^  defeated 
and  Brennus  took  possession  of  the  dty,  which 
had  been  previously  abandoned  by  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  capitol  only  was  provided  with  a 
garrison,  but  several  aged  citizens  of  rank, 
amounting  in  die  whole  to  about  80,  had  re- 
solved to  remain  in  the  dty  and  devote  them- 
selves to  the  infernal  deities.  Attired  in  their 
sacerdotal,  consular  and  triumphal  robes,  they 
seated  themselves  in  their  chairs  of  office  in 
the  middle  of  the  forum,  awaiting  death. 
When  Brennus  arrived  at  the  fonmi,  he  was 
stmdc  with  astonishment  at  their  venerable 
aspect  The  Gauls  looked  upon  them  as  so 
many  statues  of  deities  and  feared  to  go  near 
them,  but  ultimate^  they  were  all  massacred. 
Rome  was  sacked  and  all  the  inhabitants  who 
yet  remained  in  their  houses  were  slain.  Bren- 
nus then  assaulted  the  capitol  and  being  re- 
pelled with  considerable  loss,  he  set  fire  to  the 
city  and  leveled  it  to  the  ground.  While 
the  garrison  of  the  caintol  was  m  great  distr^ 
Brennus  attempted  a  surprise  mr  night,  in 
which  he  would  have  succeeded  had  not  the 
cackling  of  the  geese,  sacred  to  Juno,  alarmed 
the  garrison,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
(jauls  were  repulsed.  After  six  months  Bren- 
nus offered  to  raise  the  siege  and  leave  the 
Roman  territory  for  1,000  pounds  of  gold. 
When  the  gold  was  weighed,  Brenmis  threw 
his  sword  into  the  scale  beside  the  wdghts  and 
cried  out,  "Woe  to  the  vanquished!*  Accord- 
ing to  Polybius  the  Gauls  returned  home  in 
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safety  with  their  booty.  According  to  the 
Reman  legend  followed  by  Livy,  Brennus  wat 
defeated  and  his  army  entirely  destroyed  by 
Camillus,  a  distinguished  Roman  exile  who 
had  retired  to  the  city  of  Ardea  and  who  ar- 
rived with  succor  in  time  to  save  the  capitol. 
Another  Brennus  in  279  b.c  advanced  into 
Greece  with  an  enormous  force,  said  to  have 
amounted  to  150,000  foot  and  61,000  horse. 
After  ravaging  Macedonia  he  entered  Thes- 
saly  and  marched  toward  Thermopylae,  where 
an  army  of  20,000  Greeks  was  assembled,  mm)- 
ported  by  an  Athenian  fleet  on  the  coast.  The 
Gauls  were  repulsed  in  a  sanguinary  battle, 
but,  in  order  to  separate  the  Greeks,  they  dis- 
persed themselves  to  plunder  the  country. 
Brennus  himself  attacked  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi, which  was  defended  by  only  4,000  men, 
but  was  again  repulsed  and  carried  out  of  the 
battle  fainting  with  his  wounds.  Unwilling 
to  survive  his  defeat,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life 
by  coptfws  draughts  of  wine.  The  Greeks 
attributed  their  victory  to  the  assistuoe  of 
Apollo. 

BRENT,  Charles  Henry,  American  cicr- 

Sman:  b.  Newcastle,  Ontario,  9  April  1862. 
c  recdved  the  degree  of  B.A.  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Trinity  College,  Toronto  (with  classical 
honors)  1884;  M.A.  1889;  D.D.  1901;  D.D. 
King's  College  1910;  D.D.  Harvard  University 
1913;  was  made  deacon  1886:  priest  1887;  was 
assistant  minister  at  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral. 
Buffalo,  1887;  at  Saint  John  the  Evangelist, 
Boston,  1888-91 ;  associate  rector  of  Saint 
Stephen's,  Boston  1891-1901.  He  was  elected 
-bishop  of  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  general  convention,  1901.  He 
was  on  the  editorial  statf  of  The  Churchman, 
New  York,  1897-1900;  member  of  Philip- 
pine opium  investigating  committee^  190J-04; 
Paddock  lecturer,  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York,  1904;  William  Belden  Noble 
lecturer  at  Harvard  University,  1907.  He  de- 
clined the  bishopric  of  Washington  in  1908.  He 
was  chief  commissioner  of  the  United  States 
and  president  of  the  International  Opium  Com- 
mission, 1908-09 ;  chairman  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  International  Opium  Confer- 
ence at  The  Hague,  and  president  of  the  con- 
ference 1911-12;  was  elected  bishop  of  New 
Jersey  in  1914  and  declined.  Author  of  <With 
God  in  the  World'  (1899) ;  'The  Consolations 
of  the  Cross*  (1902) ;  'The  Splendor  of  the 
Human  Body>  (1904):  'Adventure  for  God' 
(1904);  'Liberty  and  Other  Sermons'  (1906); 
'With  God  in  Prayer'  (1907);  'The  Mind  of 
Christ'  (1908);  'Leadership'  (1908);  'The 
Sixth  Sense*  (1914);  'Presence'  (1911);  'The 
Revelation  of  Discovery'  (1908);  'Prisoners 
of  Hope'  (1915) ;  'The  Inspiration  of  Respon- 
sibility' ;  'A  Master  Builder  (Life  and  Letters 
of  Bishop  Satterlee)';  <The  Conquest  of 
Trouble.* 

BRENT,  Richard,   American  politician : 

b.  Virginia;  d.  Washington,  D.  C,  30  Dec.  1814. 
He  was  a  representative  in  Congress  from  7 
Dec.  1795  till  3  March  1799.  and  again  from  7 
Dec.  1801  till  3  March  1803.  He  was  elected 
a  senator  from  Virginia  and  served  from  22 
May  1809  until  his  death. 

BRENT  GOOSE.   See  Brant. 
BRSNTA  (ancient  Medoacus  Major)^  a 
river  in  North  Italy.   Its  source  is  Lake  Cal- 


donazzo  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  eight  miles 
southeast  of  Trent,  whence  it  flows  southeast 
through  the  Sugana  Valley,  then  south  through 
Venetia,  with  a  winding  course  of  106  mtles, 
and  falls  into  the  Adriatic  through  the  canal  of 
Brenta-nova  or  Brentono,  at  Brondolo.  For- 
merly its  embouchure  was  at  Fusina,  opposite 
Venice.  The  old  course  has  been  formed  into 
a  canal  and  is  the  chief  means  of  communica- 
tion between  Padua  and  Venice,  the  new  chan- 
nel being  comparatively  Utde  used.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  56  miles. 

BRENTANO,  bren-ta'no.  Clemens.  Ger- 
man poet;  b.  Ehrenbreitstein,  8  SeQt  1778;  d. 
Aschaffenbur^,  28  July  1842.  He  studied  at 
Jena,  and  resided  hy  turns  there  and  at  Frank- 
fort, Heidelberg  Vienna  and  Berlin.  In  1818 
he  joined  the  Catholic  church  and  retired  to 
the  convent  of  Diilmen,  in  Miinster,  and  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Ratisbon, 
Munich  and  Frankfort-on-tJhe-Main.  These 
frequent  changes  were  due  to  a  restless  dispo- 
sition, combined  with  morbid  and  misanthropic 
views,  which  gave  a  peculiar  character  to  bis 
writings.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  showed 
plain  traces  of  mental  derangement  With  a 
powerful  imagination,  his  genius  was  tinged 
with  mysticism,  ecceotricity,  and  a  strong  tend- 
ency to  sarcasm.  He  was  the  brother  of 
Elizabeth  von  Arnim,  Goethe's  "Bettina."  Among 
his  principal  works  are  'Satires  and  Poeticsu 
Fancies'  (1800) ;  'The  Mother's  Statue* 
(1801),  an  ultra-romantic  production,  which  he 
himself  calls  a  veiy  wild  romance;  'The  Joy- 
ous Musicians*  (1803) ;  'Ponce  de  Leon* 
(1804);  <The  Founding  of  Prague*  (1816), 
said  to  be  his  most  successful  drama,  and  over- 
flowing with  humor;  '(3oke1,  Htnkel  und 
Gakeleia*  (1838),  a  satire  on  the  times;  'His- 
tory of  the  Brave  Caspar  and  the  Beautif  ul  An- 
nerl*  (2d  ed,  1851),  esteemed  as  a  novelette 
masterpiece. 

BRENTANO,  Franz,  German  philoso- 
pher: b.  Marienberg,  16  Jan.  1838.  He  was 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Wtirzburg,  but  in 
1873  resigned  his  position  on  account  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope;  and 
was  professor  at  Vienna,  1874-80.  He  has  writ- 
ten ^Psychology  of  Aristotle,'  <New  Riddles' 
and  'Psychology  from  an  Empirical  Stand- 
point* (in  agfreement  with  Lotze  and  the  Eng- 
lish empirical  psychologists) ;  'Neue  Ratsel* 
(1878) ;  'Vom  Ursprung  Sittlicher  Erkcnnt- 
niss>  (1889,  English  trans.,  1902);  'Untersuch- 
ungen  zur  Sinnespsychologie*  (1907);  'Aristo- 
teles  und  seine  Weltanschauung'  (1911) ; 
'Aristoteles  Lehre  vom  Ursprung  des  mensch- 
lichen  Geistes'  (1911);  'Von  der  Klassifica- 
tion  der  Psydiisdien  Phanomene*  (1911). 

BRENTANO,  I^reoz,  (}erman-American 
politician:  b.  Mannheim,  4  Nov.  1813;  d  Chi- 
cago, 18  Sept.  1891.  He  studied  law  at  Heidel- 
berg, represented  Mannheim  in  the  Lower 
House  of  Baden,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Assembly  in  1848.  He  withdrew  from 
this  body  with  the  majorihr  of  the  Radical  party 
in  1849.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
revolutionary  government  of  Baden,  hut  sus- 
pected of  treadiery  to  his  party,  was  forced  to 
flee  to  Switzerland.  In  1850  he  came  to  the 
United  States  lived  for  a  time  on  a  farm  in 
Mich^an,  and  then  went  to  Chica^.  ^ere  he 
practised  taw   and  established  tbe.,^Uiiais 
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Staatsseiiung,  which  he  made  one  of  the  most 
influential  papers  in  the  Northwest  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Federal  government,  and  which 
rendered  great  service  during  the  Civil  War. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Illintns  legislature  in 
1862;  United  States  consul  at  Dresden  1872- 
Tt,  and  member  of  Congress  from  lUincus  in 
1S7& 

BRENTANO,  Lnjo,  German  political 
economist;  b.  Aschaffenburg,  Bavaria,  18  Dec. 
1844.  He  studied  at  Dublin  and  at  four  Ger- 
man universities,  and,  after  attaining  a  post  in 
the  Royal  Statistical  Seminary  in  Berlin,  went, 
with  Ernst. Engel,  to  England  to  study  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes  and  especially 
trades'  assodadons  and  unions.  The  outcome 
of  this  was  his  woilc  *On  the  History  and  De- 
velopment of  English  Guilds'  (1870);  <Die 
Arbeitergilden  der  Gegenwart>  (1871-72).  He 
has  been  professor  at  Breslau  (1873).  Strass- 
burg,  Vienna^  Leipzig,  Munich  (1891).  He 
supports  the  'Socialists  of  the  Chzx^  (Kathe- 
dersosialisten)  against  the  German  free-trade 
school,  and  has  written  works  on  <Wages* 
(1877);  <Labor  in  Relation  to  Land'  (1877); 
^(^mpulsory  Insurance  for  Workmen*  (1881)  ; 
<AgnirpolitUc>  (1897);  <ErbTw:htspoUtifc' 
(1899);  *Die  Schrecken  der  uberwiennde  In- 
dustriestaat'  (1901);  <Die  Entwickdmig  der 
Wertlefare>  (1908);  <Die  deotsche  Getr«ide- 
zolle'  (1911). 

BRENTFORD>  England,  the  couotv  town 
of  Middlesex,  seven  miles  west  of  Lonoon.  It 
has  a  weekly  market  and  two  annual  fairs. 
Here  Edmund  Ironside  defeated  the  Danes  un- 
der Canute  in  1016^  and  Prince  Rupert  a  part 
of  the  Parliamentary  forces  under  Colonel  Hol- 
lis  in  1642.  Sion  House,  the  magnificent  edi- 
fice of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  where  Lady  Jane 
Grey  resided,  now  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  was  Ijuilt  south  of  Brentford 
on  the  site  of  a  suppressed  nunnery.  Brent- 
ford has  malt-kilns,  a  soap  manufactory  and 
extensive  sawing  and  planing  mills.  Pop. 
16,571. 

BRSNTON.  William,  colonial  governor; 
b,  England,  early  in  the  17th  century;  d.  New- 
port, K.  I.,  1674.  His  family  came  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  1634  from  Hammersmith,  England, 
but  removed  to  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  five  years 
later.  He  was  one  of  the  nine  original  pro- 
prietaries of  Rhode  Island;  he  selected  and 
surveyed  the  site  of  Newport  and  built  a  large 
brick  residence  where  Fort  Adams  now  stands. 
Brenton's  Point  and  Brenton's  Reef  in  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  preserve  his  name.  Between  1635 
and  1669  Brenton  was  the  colony's  representa- 
tive at  Boston,  lieutenant-governor,  president 
of  the  colony  and  governor  under  me  Charles 
II  charter  1666-69.  Consult  'Rhode  Island 
Colonial  Records,'  Vols.  I  and  II,  passim. 

6RENZ,  Johann,  yo'han  brunts,  German 
reformer:  b.  1499;  d.  1570.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  Luther  he  reorganized  his  church  at 
Hall,  Swabia.  but  at  the  time  of  the  Smalkaldic 
War  in  1546  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  WQrttem- 
bei^.  He  was  appointed  minister  of  the  (Col- 
legiate Church  of  Stuttgart  in  1553  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  exponent  of  the  Refor- 
mation there.  He  was  ,one  of  the  authors  of 
the  Syngraimma  SueTncum,  bearing  upon  the 
controversy  with  Zwingli  and  CEcolampadius 


on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  One  of 
his  teachings  was  that  the  body  of  the  Lord 
is  everywhere  present,  hence  his  followers  were 
called  Utnquitarians.  He  was  the  most  reso- 
Itite  Eunong  the  ooponents  of  the  killing  of 
Anabaptists  and  omer  heretics  who  did  not 
belong  to  his  party.  His  works  appeared  in 
eie^t  volumes  at  Tttlungen  (1576^).  Consult 
his  life  by  Hartmann  and  Jtiger  (2  vols.,  Ham- 
burg 184(M2),  and  Kohler.  ^KbliograpUa 
Brentiana'  (Berlin  1902). 

BRERETON.  Austin,  English  journalist: 
b.  Liverpool,  England,  13  July  1862.  He  went 
to  London  in  1881,  was  dramatif:  critic  of 
The  Sphere  from  1901-06;  and  prior  to  that 
time  was  connected  with  The  Stage,  The  The- 
atre, Sydney  (N.  S.  W.)  Morning  Herald  and 
the  Illustrated  American  (New  York).  He  has 
published  a  large  number  of  works,  chiefly 
about  famous  players  and  theatrical  history. 

BRBSCIA;  br«'sh9  (Latin,  Brixia),  Italy, 
an  episcopal  aly  of  Lombardy.  It  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  40  miles  northwest  of 
Verona,  on  a  fertile  and  beautiful  plain  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  Mella  and  Garza.  It  is  the 
capital  of  the  pro\ince  of  the  same  name  and 
is  a  handsome  and  flourishing  city,  of  a  square 
form,  about  four  miles  in  circuit,  and  sur- 
rounded by  walls.  Its  streets  are  spacious  and 
its  public  buildings  numerous,  particuUu-ly  its 
churches,  which  are  further  remarkable  for  the 
ntmiber  and  value  of  the  paintings  with  which 
they  arc  enriched.  A  few  of  them  only,  how- 
ever, have  much  pretension  to  architectural 
beauty;  among  those  that  have  are  the  ca^e- 
dral,  a  handsome  structure  of  white  marble; 
and  die  church  pi  San  Domenico.  But,  how- 
ever |il£un  in  exterior  appearance  most  of  the 
Brescian  churches  may  be,  they  are  all  ridily 
decorated  within  with  the  most  twautiful  fres- 
coes and  other  creations  of  taste  and  art.  The 
other  buildings  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
Palazzo  della  Logia  and  the  Broletto.  The 
first  was  intended  for  the  palace  of  the  munici- 
pality or  city  hall.  It  is  composed  of  the  rich- 
est marbles  and  was  worked  upon  by  the  first 
architects  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  suc- 
cessively. The  Broletto,  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  republic,  combines  the  characters  of  for- 
tress and  city  hall,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
great  tower,  whose  deeply  cleft  Italian  battle- 
ments produce  a  singularly  grand  effect  The 
whole  15  in  a  colossal  style  and  marked  by  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  it 
rose  — -  supi>osed  to  be  about  the  end  of  the  12th 
and  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  The  city 
contains  also  a  lyceum,  two  gytnnasia,  an  athe- 
nxum,  a  college,  with  a  museum  of  antiquities, 
and  a  botanic  garden;  a  public  library,  with 
30,000  volumes;  a  theok^cal  seminary,  a  hand- 
some theatre,  a  corn  exchange,  an  extensive 
hospital  and  other  educational  and  charitable 
establishments.  There  are  72  public  fountains 
in  the  streets  and  squares,  besides  some  hun- 
dreds of  private  ones.  Outside  the  town  is  a 
cemetery,  begun  in  1815,  designed  by  Vantini. 

Brescia  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and 
manufacturing  industry.  Near  it  are  large  iron- 
works and  its  firearms  are  esteemed  the  best 
that  are  made  in  Italy.  It  has  also  silk,  linen 
and  paper  factories,  tan-yards  and  oil-mills,  and 
is  an  important  mart  for  raw  silk.  But  it  de- 
rives its  greatest  interest  from  its  fine  Roman 
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remaiiu,  having  been  at  one  thne  the  seat  of  a 
Roman  cokmy.  These  first  attracted  attention 
in  the  I7th  century,  although,  so  far  as  regards 
inscriptions,  they  had  been  objects  of  especial 
care  to  the  citizens  of  Brescia  for  two  centuries 
before  this  period,  but  it  was  not  till  1820  that 
any  very  earnest  efforts  were  made  to  bring  the 
buried  remains  of  entire  buildings  to  light 
Since  that  period  some  remarkable  discoveries 
have  been  made,  embracing,  besides  numerous 
statues  and  inscriptions,  ue  beautifttl  marble 
temple  of  Vespasian  and  a  number  of  noble 
and  magnificent  Corinthian  colmnns,  with  many 
fragments  of  moldings  and  ornaments,  some 
gilt  and  all  of  great  elegance.  Brescia  was  the 
seat  of  a  school  of  painting  of  great  merit,  to 
which  many  eminent  artists  belonged,  includ- 
ing Alessandro  Bonvidno,  commonly  called  *II 
Moretto,'*  who  flourished  in  the  16th  century 
and  was  remarkable  for  the  deep  devotional 
feeling  which  he  threw  into  his  sacred  subjects, 
as  well  as  for  his  excellence  as  a  portrait 
painter.  The  city  is  of  great  antiquity,  having 
been  the  chief  town  of  the  Cenomani,  a  Gallic 
tribe,  who  were  conquered  by  the  Romans.  It 
became  the  seat  of  a  Roman  colony  under  Au- 
gustus about  15  B.C.,  and  afterward  a  munici- 

S'um.  In  the  year  412  it  was  burned  by  the 
Dths  and  was  soon  afterward  destroyed  by 
Attila,  but  was  rebuilt  about  the  year  452.  It 
was  taken  by  Charlemapie  in  774.  In  936  Otho 
I  of  Saxony  declared  it  a  free  city,  emd  it  so 
remained  for  nearly  three  centuries,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  feuds  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Gbibellines,  and  ultimately  put  itself  under  the 
protection  of  Venice  in  1426.  In  1796  it  was 
taken  by  the  French  and  was  assigned  to  Aus- 
tria by  the  general  treaty  signed  at  Vienna  9 
June  1815.  In  1849  it  was  involved  in  the  com- 
motiotts  of  continental  Europe ;  its  streets  were 
barriauled  but  the  was  eventually  captured 
by  the  Austrians  under  General  Haynau.  It 
was  ceded  to  Sardinia  by  the  Treaty  of  Zurich 
in  1859,  and  in  186a  with  the  remainder  of 
Lombardy,  it  was  added  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  Pop.  83.338. 

6RBSHKOVSKAYA,  Bkaterina  Con- 
ttantinovna,  Russian  revolutionist:  b.  1843. 
The  daughter  of  well-to-do  parents,  she  was 
brought  up  and  educated  in  the  country.  She 
early  evinced  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  poor 
and  illiterate  peasants  around  her,  dispensing 
charity  and  teaching  them  to  read.  As  a  young 
^rl  she  was  married  to  a  nobleman  of  similar 
liberal  disposition  to  hersdf,  by  whom  she  had 
a  son.  According  to  her  own  statement,  she 
came  to  Saint  Petersbui^  Moscow  and  Kieff 
at  the  age  of  25  and  became  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  revolutionary  party.  She  left  her 
husband  and  child  to  devote  her  life  to  "preach 
the  gospel  of  liberty."  At  29  she  was  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  22  years'  imprisonment  in 
Siberia,  whither  she  was  sent  after  spending 
four  years  in  various  prisfHis.  i^med 
to  Russia  in  1^  and  started  a  sodety  called 
the  Sodaliat  Revolutionists.  For  the  next  11 
years  rfie  traveled  over  the  empire  spreading 
revolutionary  doctrines.  In  1904  she  visitea 
America.  On  her  return  she  was  again  ar- 
rested and  exiled  to  Siberia.  The  successful 
revolution  of  1917  opened  the  prison  doors  for 
thousands  of  political  prisoners  and  Breshkov 
skaya  was  recalled  from  Siberia  with  maii^ 


others. .  She  was  welcomed  to  Petrograd  with 

great  public  enthusiasm  and  almost  royal 
honors.  Her  first  task  was  to  establish  print- 
ing presses  in  populous  centres  of  Russia  for 
further  propaganda  among  the  peasants.  She 
fervently  exhorted  her  compatriots  to  stead- 
fastly continue  the  war,  and  desired  even  to 
go  to  the  front  in  order  to  talk  to  the  troops 
^'who  are  so  dark  in  thdr  minds  that  they  think 
this  is  a  war  for  the  Tsar  and  the  capitalists.' 
See  Russia*  Revolution.  Consult  Blackwell, 
Alice  S.,  *The  Grandmother  of  the  Russian 
Revolution^  (New  York  1917);  the  Outlook 
(21  Nov.  1917). 

BRSSLAU,  br&slow,  (Germany,  dty  rank* 
ing  third  after  Berlin  and  Cologne  in  popula- 
tion; capital  of  the  province  of  Silesia.  It  is 
situated  in  a  spadous  plain  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Ohlau  and  the  Oder,  the  latter  dividing 
it  into  two  main  portions  (the  largest  on  the 
left  bank),  which,  with  islands  in  the  river,  are 
connected  by  a  large  number  of  bridges.  The 
streets  of  the  older  quarters  are  narrow,  those 
of  the  newer  broad,  connected  by  electric  and 
other  street  raiIroa<u.  The  public  squares  and 
buUdings  are  handsome.  The  fortifications 
which  surrounded  the  old  or  inner  dty  were 
converted  into  pleasant  promenades  and  the 
ditch  into  an  ornamental  sheet  of  water.  The 
cathedral,  built  in  1148-1680  and  restored  in 
1875;  the  Protestant  churches  of  Saint  Eliza- 
beth (13th  century).  Saint  Mary  Magdalene- 
04th  century).  Saint  Michael  (19th  centuiy) ; 
the  synagogue;  the  Rathhaus  or  d^  hall,  a 
(jothic  structure  of  the  14th  and  iSth  centuries ; 
^e  munidpal  buildings ;  the  government'  build- 
ings: the  building  for  the  provincial  Diet;  the 
ro:rai  residency  courthouses,  exchange  and 
university  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
buildit^s.  The  university  was  founded  in  1702 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  with  which 
was  combined  the  Protestant  university  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  transferred  hither  in 
1811.  The  university  has  attached  to  it  a  mu- 
seum of  natural  lustory,  a  cabinet  of  antiqui- 
ties, a  library  of  several  hnndi^d  thousand 
volumes,  including  many  old  works  and  manu- 
scripts, an  observatonr.  a  picture  gallenr,  a 
botanic  garden,  etc.  The  number  of  students 
is  about  1,500.  There  are  numerous  other  edu- 
cational institutions,  as  well  as  hospitals  and 
asylums.  Gas,  electric  lifting  and  power  plants 
and  modem  waterworks  are  operated  by  the 
municipality,  which  also  built  an  up-to-date  sys- 
tem or  sewers  with  sewage  farms.  Breslau 
carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  the  products 
and  manufactures  of  Silesia,  principally  in  com, 
wool,  metals,  glass,  coal  and  timber.  The  Oder 
is  navigable  and  there  is  a  connection  with 
Berlin  by  the  Oder-Spree  Canal.  The  indus- 
tries comprise  iron- founding,  bell- founding, 
the  manufacture  of  machinery,  railway  car- 
riages, organs  and  other  musical  instruments, 
dgarsioil,  spirits,  etc.,  brewing  and  glass-paint- 
ing. There  are  two  annual  wool  fairs  whidi 
are  largely  attended.  Breslau  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishopnc  by  the  year  1000,  an  independent 
duchy  from  1163  to  1335,  was  ceded  to  Austria, 
after  many  wars  and  calamities,  in  1527.  It 
was  conquered  by  Frederick  II  of  Prussia  in 
1741.   It  was  from  this  time  the  scene  of  frc- 

Suent  warfare,  bdng  successively  attacked  by 
Lustrtaos,  Proich,  Russians  and  Prussians.  It 
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was  twice  occupied  by  the  French,  in  and 
1813.   Its  fortifications  were  destroyed  b^  Na- 

Eleon  in  1807,  but  it  finally  remained  m  the 
nds  of  Prussia.  Pop.  514,000. 
6RESSANI,  bT«5-sa'nf,  Francesco  Giu- 
seppe, Italian  missionary :  b.  Rome,  6  May  1612 ; 
d.  Florence,  9  Sept  1672.  He  became  a  noviti- 
ate of  the  Jesuit  order  in  1621^  in  1642  minis- 
tered to  the  French  settlers  in  Quebec  and  in 
1643  was  missionary  to  the  Algonquins  at  Three 
Rivers.  In  1644  he  was  captured  by  the  Iro- 
quois while  on  his  way  to  the  Huron  mission, 
cruelly  ^ortured  by  them  and  was  ransomed 
by  the  Dutch  at  Fort  Orange.  On  his  return 
from  France  he  joined  the  Huron  mission,  and, 
after  its  destruction,  accompanied  (1649)  the 
Huron  refugees  to  Saint  Joseph  Island.  In 
1650^  his  health  being  indifferent,  he  returned 
to  Europe.  He  is  me  author  of  'Relazione 
det  missionari  della  compagnia  de  Gesd  nella 
Nuova-Francia*  (1653),  of  which  an  English 
edition  appears  in  Tnwaite's  edition  of  the 
'Jesuit  Relations.* 

BRESSAY,  br£s'sa,  one  of  the  Shetland 
Islands,  lying  east  of  the  mainland  and  sep- 
arated from  it  by  Bressay  Sound,  about  six 
miles  long  and  one  to  three  in  breadth.  Its  line 
of  coast  is  rocky  ^  and  deephr  indented ;  the 
interior  is  hilly,  nsing  in  the  Wart  of  Bressw 
to  742  feet,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  covered 
with  peat-moss.  There  are  slate  and  stone 
.quarries.  On  the  south  there  are  three  bold 
headlands,  the  Ord,  the  Bard  and  the  Hammar. 
Hosiery  is  the  only  manufacture.  Bressay 
Sound  forms  a  safe  harbor,  one  mile  or  more 
in  breadth,  having  Lerwick  on  its  west  side. 
Pop.  about  1,000. 

BRESSLAU,  Harry.  German  historian:  b. 
Dannenberg,  Hanover,  1848.  He  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Gdttii^n,  and 
in  1870  became  professor  at  the  R^schule 
of  the'  Jewish  congregation  in  Frankfort-on- 
Main.  In  1872  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Andreas  Realschule  at  Berlin,  becoming  at  the 
same  time  private  lecturer  at  the  University 
of  Berlin  and  in  1877  extraordinary'  professor 
at  the  latter  institution.  In  1888  he  was  nom- 
inated to  the  directorate  of  the  Monumenta 
Germanise  Historica  and  from  1888  to  1903 
was  editor  of  the  Neues  Archiv  der  Geselischaft 
fUr  alters  deutsche  GeschichUkunde.  In  1890 
he  became  professor  of  history  at  Strassburg 
and  was  rector  of  the  university  there  in  1904- 
05.  His  publications  include  ^Diplomata  Cen- 
tum* (1872)  ;  <Jahrbiicher  des  deutschen  Reichs 
unter  Kaiser  Heinrich  IP  (Vol.  Ill,  1875); 
'Jahrbiicher  des  deutschen  Reichs  unter  Kon- 
rad  IP  (2  vols.,  1879^);  «Zur  Judenfrage. 
Sendschreiben  an  Heinrich  von  Treitschke^ 
(2d  ed.,  1880)  ;  <Handbuch  der  Urkundenlehre* 
(2d  ed.,  1912);  *Das  Tausendjahrige  Jubilaum 
der  deutschen  Sclbstlandigkeit>  (1912). 

BREST,  France,  a  fortified  seaport  and 
naval  station,  in  the  department  of  I^nisterre, 
in  the  former  province  of  Brittany,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Penfeld,  320  miles  south  by 
west  from  Paris.  It  has  one  of  the  best  har- 
bors in  France  and  a  safe  roadstead,  capable  of 
containing  500  men-of-war  in  8,  10  and  15 
fathoms  at  low  water,  and  it  is  me  diief  sta- 
tion of  the  French  marine.  The  coast  on  both 
sides  is  well  fortified.  The  entrance  to  the 
roads,  known  as  Le  Gf>ulet,  is  narrow  and  dif- 


ficult, with  covered  rocks  that  make  it  d^gcr- 
ous  to  those  not  well  acquainted  with  it.  There 
are  immense  magazines,  workshops,  barracks, 
roperies,  etc,  andi  the  dockyard  emplt^  from 
BJSOO  to  9^000  men.  Several  docks  are  cut  in 
the  solid  rock.   It  is  fully  equipped  with  float- 


importance 

not  Duke  of  Brittany  who  is  not  lord  of  Brest,* 
had  sunk  by  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII  to  little  more  than  a  village.  Riche- 
lieu resolved  to  make  it  the  seat  of  a  vast 
naval  arsenal,  but  little  was  done  till  Ibe  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  when 
Duquesne  came  to  superintend  the  works.  Vau- 
ban  followed  him  and  fortified  it.  In  1694  the 
combined  fleets  of  England  and  Holland  dis- 
embarked a  force  which  attempted  to  take 
Brest,  but  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  On 
1  June  1794  the  French  fleet  was  beaten  off 
Brest  by  the  British  under  Howe,  who  took 
from  them  six  ships  of  the  line  and  sunk  a 
seventh.  Brest  has  naval  schools,  a  naval  li- 
brary, several  hospitals,  a  free  library,  lyceum 
and  botanical  eardens.  The  trade  in  wine,  cwd, 
timber,  flour,  fruit  and  v^tables  is  very  large. 
It  has  also  mills  and  foundries,  chemical  fac- 
tories, boot  and  shoe  manufactories  and  linen 
factories.  There  is  a  submarine  irable  the 
United  States.   Pop.  90,540. 

BRBST-LITOVSK,  brist-Ie-tSfsTc,  Rus- 
»a,  a  fortified  town  in  the  government  of 
Grodno,  on  the  Bug,  120  miles  east  of  Warsaw. 
Brest-Litovsk  was  a  possession  of  Poland  till 
1795  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  Slav  towns.  At 
church  consresses  here  in  1590,  1594  and  1506^ 
the  union  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches, 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  was  pro- 
claimed. The  place  is  an  important  railroad 
centre  and  of  considerable  commercial  import- 
ance because  of  its  situation,  and  has  a  large 
trade  in  cloths,  leather  and  soap.  It  is  a  for- 
tress of  the  first  ranl^  with  vast  magazines  and 
military  stores.  It  was  taken  by  tine  German 
armies  under  Von  Hindenburg  and  26  Aug.  1915, 
after  a  stubborn  resistance  of  many  nranths. 
The  town  was  the  meeting  place  of  the  German 
and  Bolshevik  envoys  in  the  fall  of  1917  and 
here  was  signed  the  peace  treaty  between  the 
two  countries.  Sec  War,  European  —  Eastern 
Front.   Pop.  about  50,000, 

BRETAGNE.    See  BRrrrANY. 

BRETEUIL,  brS-te-y',  Louis  Charles  An- 
guate  le  Tonnelier  (Baron  de),  French  diplo* 
matist:  b.  1730;  d.  2  Nov.  1807.  After  a  period 
of  military  service  he  became,  in  1758^  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  Copenhagen  and  afterward 
occupied  similar  posts  in  Sweden,  Austria, 
Naples  and  a^in  m  Vienna.  His  embassy  to 
Viemia  explams  his  attachment  to  the  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette.  As  minister  and  Secretary 
of  State  after  Keeker's  dismissal  in  1789,  he 
was  a  zealous  defender  o.f  the  monarchy;  he 
was  therefore  considered  as  one  of  the  great- 
est enemies  of  the  Revolution.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Bastilc  he  escaped  to  Switzerland. 
In  1790  Louis  XVI  entrusted  him  with  secret 
negotiations  for  his  restoration  to  the  throne, 
at  the  principal  northern  courts.  The  conven- 
tion issued  a  decree  against  him.  In  18Q2  he 
returned,  with  the  permission  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  France. 
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BRSTHRBN,  Bohemian,  »  OiristiBn  sect 
of  Bohemia,  formed  from  the  remains  of  the 
stricter  sort  of  Hussites  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  15th  centuiy.  They  took  the  Scriptures  as 
the  ground  of  their  doctrines  throughout.  Be- 
ing persecuted,  they  fled  into  Polaao  and  Prus- 
sia. See  BoHEiciAN  Bsetbun;  Mmaviah 
Chubch;  United  Bkethsek. 

BKBTHREN.    nymonth.     See  Fly- 

HOUTH  BSETHKEN. 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  COMMON 
LIFE,  a  mediaeval  semi-monastic  order 
founded  by  Gerard  Groot  of  Deventer  (1340- 
84),  a  deacon,  as  an  intermediate  stage  between 

monasticism,  which  he  considered  the  highest 
life,  and  the  life  of  the  people.   He  estabhshed 
at  Deventer  and  elsewhere  commonities  where- 
in men,  or  in  some  cases  women,  might  live 
together  piously  and  perform  good  works. 
These  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods  had  no 
formal  vows  but,  like  strictly  monastic  com- 
munities, lived  without  private  property  and 
devoted  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  iwor  and 
sick,  to  the  copyitie  of  books  and  to  teachii^ 
They  wore  special  black  and  gray  garments, 
and  lived  according  to  a  strict  discipline.  At 
first  thqr  met  with  strong  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  established  monastic  orders.  They 
seem  to  have  held  no  peculiar  doctrines,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  mamtatned  that  translations 
of  the  Bible  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
laymen,    llieir  educational  labors  were  not 
carried  on  by  special  schools  founded  by  the 
order,  and  the  schools  in  which  they  tau^t  in 
time  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
order  founded  several  refonned  monasteries, 
among  which  were  the  At^stinian  foundation 
at   Windesheim  and  that  at  Mount  Agnes, 
near    ZwoUe^    where    Thomas    &  Kempis 
(q.v.)  was  a  monk.   During  the  Reformation 
some  Brother-houses,  such  as  that  at  Wesel, 
went  over  to  Lutheranism.  Consult  Cruise,  Sir 
Francis,  ^Thomas  a  Kempis:  a  Visit  to  the 
Scenes  in  which  His  Life  Was  Spent*  (Lon- 
don 1887):  Gem,  S.  H.,  *Hidden  Saints:  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life*  (London  1907) ; 
Grube,  K.,  *GrQOt  und  seine  Stiftungen'  (Co- 
losne  1883);  Kettlewell,  ^Thomas  i.  Kempis 
and  the  BreUiren  of  the  Common  Life^  (Lon- 
don 1885). 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  FREE  SPIRIT, 

a  sect  which  sprang  up  on  the  upper  Rhine  near 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  They  are 
frequent^  confounded  with  the  Lollards,  Be- 
girds or  Beguins.  They  held  that  the  uni- 
verse was  a  divine  emanation ;  that  man,  so  far 
as  he  gave  himself  to  the  contemplative  life, 
was  a  Christ  and,  as  such,  free  from  law, 
human  or  divine  (Romans  viii,  2,  14).  Manpr 
edicts  were  published  against  this  sect,  but  it 
continued  to  exist  under  various  names,  such 
as  Picards  and  Adamites,  till  about  the  first 
quarter  of  the  15th  century, 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  HOLY  TRIN- 
ITY, a  relie^ous  sodetir,  fotmded  in  FranM 
near  die  close  of  the  12th  century,  whose  mem- 
bers ^e^ed  themselves  to  give  a  third  part  of 
their  revenues  to  procuring  the  redemption  of 
Christians  who  had  fallen  captive  to  the  infi- 
dels and  were  in  Mohammedan  slavery.^  ^  It 
was  established  by  John  of  Matha,  a  Parinan 
theologian,  and  Felix  de  Valois. 


BRBTHRrai  OF  THE  LORD,  Tha 

Grttat  omtroversy  has  existed  concenui^c  the 
expressions  in  the  New  Testament  relatii%  to 
the  'brethren  of  Jesus,'*  and  theologians  have 
been  divided  on  the  question  of  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus.  The 
term  '"brethren  of  the  Lord"  occurs  but  once 
in  the  New  Testament  (1  Cor.  ix,  5),  but 
there  are  several  other  passages  that  refer  ap- 
parently to  actual  brothers  of  Jesus  (Gal.  i,  19; 
Matt,  xii,  46-50,  etc.).  Some  have  claimed  that 
the  brethren  referred  to  were  later  sons  of 
Mary  by  Joseph,  the  reputed  father  of  Jesus; 
others  have  contended  that  they  were  sons  of 
Joseph  by  a  former  marriage,  and  others  ^ain 
have  soumt  to  prove  that  thiese  brethren  were 
sons  of  Alphaeus,  the  husband  of  a  sister  of 
Mary,. and  therefore  the  cousins  of  Jesus. 

BRETHREN  RIVER.   See  Rmx  Bmrta- 

BEN. 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  STRICT  OB- 
SERVANCE, the  stricter  Franciscans,  or 
Regular  Observatines. 

BRBTIGNY,  br^ten-ye.  France,  village 
in  the  department  of  £ure-et-Lotre,  six  miles 
southeast  of  Cbartres,  on  the  Paris  &  Orleans 
Railroad.  By  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  concluded 
on  8  May  1360  between  Edward  III  of  Eng- 
land and  John  II  of  France,  the  latter,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers, 
recovered  his  liberty  on  a  ransom  of  3,000,000 
crowns  (about  $8,000,000),  to^  be  paid  in  six 
years.  Edward  renounced  his  claim  ,to  the 
crown  of  France  and  relinquished  a  portion  of 
his  conquests  and  possessions  in  that  country, 
including  Anjou  and  Maine  and  the  greater 
part  of  Normandy,  receiving  the  cession  in 
independent  sovereignty  of  the  duchy  of  Aqui- 
tainci  with  all  its  dependencies,  pascony,  Poi- 
tou,  Saintonge,  Aunis,  Ageuois,  Perigord, 
Limousin,  Quercj;,  Rouerguc,  Angoumois,  to- 
gether with  Calais,  the  counties  of  Ponthieu 
and  Guines  and  the  viscounty  of  Montreuil. 
Consult  Lavisse,  *Histoire  de  France*  (1902). 

BRETON,  Jules  Adolpl^e,  French  painter: 
b.  Courrieres,  Pas  de  Calais,  1  May  1827;  d. 
Paris,  5  July  1906.  He  was  educated  at  Saint 
Omer  and  at  Douai,  and  studied  under  Felix 
Devigne  and  at  Drollin^s  atelier  in  Paris.  The 
subjects  of  his  earlier  pictures,  such  as  ^Misere 
de  Desespoir*_  (1849),  were  taken  from  the 
French  revolutionary  period,,  but  he  soon  turned 
to  the  scenes  from  peasant  life  which  he  has 
treated  in  a  most  jpoetic  and  suggestive  man- 
ner, with  an  admirable  union  of  style  with 
realism.  He  has  been  likened  to  Millet  in  the 
depiction  of  the  life  of  the  fields.  In  1853  he 
exhibited  the  ^Return  of  the  Harvesters*  at 
the  Salon;  and  this  notable  painting  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  ^Little  Gleaner,*  now  in  Brus- 
sels: 'The  Day  After  Saint  Sebastian's  Day' 
(1855);  'Blessing  the  Fields'  (1857);  *Tbe 
Return  of  the  Gleaners*  (1859,  Luxembourg)  : 
<Women  Menditw  Their  Nets>  (1876l  Douai 
Museum);  <A  Gleaner'  (1877,  Luxembourg); 
<Thc  First  Communion'  (1881),  which  brought 
$45,000  at  the  Morgan  sale  at  New  York  in 
1882;  the  'Pardon  of  Kergoat'  (1891,  Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  York).  Breton  has  been 
a  favorite  with  collectors  in  the  United  States; 
some  25  of  his  works  are  in  this  country,  of 
which  a  notable  example  is  the  ^Song  of  the 
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LBric'  in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  He 
^so  attained  to  soAie  celebrity  in  prose  and 
poetry,  and  is  the  author  of  two  bocdcs  of 
autobiography— ^Life  of  an  Artist*  (1890); 
*Un  pcmtre  paysBn>  (l^S).  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1886  and  was 
made  a  commander  of  the  htpon  of  Honor  ia 
1889.  Consult  Vachon,  *JuIe8  Breton*  (Paris 
1899). 

BRBTON,  bra-tdn,  de  los  Herrerot,  Don 
Manuel,  Spanish  dramatist:  b.  Quel,  province 
of  Logrofio,  19  Dec.  1800;  d.  Madrid,  13  Nov. 
1873.  He  was  the  most  notable  Spanish  poet 
of  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century.  He  was 
a  writer  of  amazing  fecundity  and  gave  to  the 
Spanish  stage  150  plays,  some  of  them  original, 
others  derived  from  ancient  Spanish  sources 
or  translated  from  French  or  Italian.  In  him 
the  old  French  comedy  finds  not  so  much  an 
imitator  as  its  last  true  representative.  He  is 
irresistible  in  his  handling  of  comic  situations. 
Among  his  best  original  comedies  are  ^I'm 
Going  Back  to  Madrid*  *Here  I  am  in  Madrid,* 
'This  World  is  all  a  Farce,'  *Die  Once  and 
Youll  See.'  He  was  less  successful  in  the 
historic  drama  than  in  comedy.  He  held  at 
different  times  government  appointments,  hut 
his  liberal  views  ie4  to  supersessions. 

,  BRBTON  LITERATURE.  Breton  forms 
with  Cornish  and  Welsh  the  Cymric  or  south- 
ern division  of  the  Celtic  group  of  languages. 
For  the  purpose  of  freeing  themselves  from 
the  Saxon  domination,  an  emigration  from 
Britain  to  Armorica  (Brittany)  took  place  in 
the  5th  and  6th  centuries  of  our  era,  and  the 
tongue  of  the  immigrants  thus  became  the  lan- 
guage of  this  part  of  France.  The  Breton 
language  is  still  spoken  by  upward  of  a  mil- 
lion people,  chiefly  In  the  departments  of  Fin- 
isterre  and  in*  the  western  portions  of  Cotes  du 
Nord  and  Morbihan.  It  has  numerous  dialects 
— -those  of  Vanncs,  Quimper,  Treguier  and 
L^n  being  the  chief.  The  last-named,  as  the 
literary  medium,  is  the  most  important 

Ola  Breton  literature  from  the  6th  to  the 
I4th  centuries  is.  closeW  identified  with  the 
work  of  the  British  hards.  The  material  that 
has  survived  is  laddng  in  diversi^,  being  made 
up  of  miracle  plays,  a  prayer-book  and  monas- 
tic cartularies.  The  language  of  the  aristoc- 
racy of  the  province  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
French,  and  the  Breton  dialect  accordingly 
sank  to  the  level  of  a  patois.  Modem  Breton 
■—in  which  there  is  a  great  adhesion  of  French 
words  —  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  publi- 
cation, in  1659,  of  a  manual  witfi  reformed 
spelling  by  Fabien  Maunoir,  a  Jesuit  priest 
The  bepnninp  of  the  19th  century  witnessed 
a  marked  revival  in  interest  in  the  Breton  lan- 
guage, due  lar^Iy  to  the  work  of  Legonidec, 
who,  as  an  exile  in  Great  Britain  at  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution,  fell  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Welsh  literary  movement  He 
published  his  ^(Yrammaire  celto-breton*  in 
1807  and  his  ^IKctionnaire  breton-fran^is*  in 
1821.  He  had  a  successor  in  La  Vil!emarqu£, 
whose  'Barzaz  Brciz,*  white  by  no  means  a 
faithful  rendering  of  the  oral  and  floating  folk- 
poetry  of  the  province,  and  raising  a  storm  of 
controversy  almost  as  celebrated  as  that  raised 
by  the  publication  of  Macpherson's  ^Ossian,* 
acted  as  a  stimulus  to  new  investigators.  F. 
M.  Luzel  (1821-^5),  the  foremost  of  the  Bre- 
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ton  collectors  of  foIk-kM%,  left  for  his  contri- 
bution a  series  of  books  of  great  value.  Marc' 
Larit  Fulup,  the  last  of  the  old-time  wandering 
folk-singers  of  Brittany,  died  in  1910.  Ccmsult 
Lotk  'Chrestomathe  bretonne*  X1890) ;  <Vo- 
cabuiaire  vieux-breton*  (1884) ;  Emault  *Dic- 
tionnaire  itymolc^que  du  moyen-breton* 
( 1898) ;  'Glossaire  moyen-breton'  (2  vols., 
1895-96);  Luiel,  *VeiU6es  bretonnes*  (1879); 
'Legendes  chretiennes  de  la  basse-Bretasme* 
(1881);  ^Contes  populaires  de  la  basse-fire- 
tagne'  (1887);  Henry,  'Lexique  6traioIogique 
du  breton  moderne*  (1900) :  Le  Go&c,  ^L'ame 
bretonne*  (Vols.  I.  it  1!K)8-12).  See  Celtic 
Languages;  Celtic  LrmiATVitEs;  Gaelic  Lit* 

ERATUBE. 

BRETONNB,  ReMif  de  la.  l*Hcolu  Bdin& 
See  RxsTiF  is  la  Ksidnh^  Nicolas  EdmI 

BRBTS.  BRSTTYS  or  BRITS,  Britons, 
the  name  given  to  the  Welsh  or  ancient  Britcms 
in  general ;  also  to  those  of  Strathc^^,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Scots  and  Picts. 

BRETSCHNEIDER,  br8t'shnT-der,  Hein- 
rich  Gottfried  von,  Austrian  writer:  b.  Gera, 
6  May  1739;  d.  1  Nov.  1810.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Institute  of  Hermhuters  at  Ebersdorf, 
entered  the  army  as  a  comet  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Kolin,  afterward  became  captain 
of  a  Prussian  free-corps  and  was  made  pris- 
oner by  the  French.  During  his  forced  stay  in 
France  he  acquainted  himself  with  the  Ungu£«e 
and  absorbed  the  spirit  of  the  people.  On  hts 
retum  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Usingen 
in  Nassau,  afterward  traveled  in  Ei^land  and 
France,'  and  was  employed  by  Vergcnnes  in 
diplomatic  missions.  He  joined  the  service  of 
Austria,  and  in  1778  became  librarian  to  the 
University  of  Buda.  Here  his  hostility  to  the 
monks,  and  especially  to  the  Jesuits,  got  him 
into  trouble,  and  that  thougli  the  Eiaperor 
Joseph  11^  who  held  the  same  views,  declared 
himself  his  protector.  He  was  oblis^  to  retire 
from  Buda,  and  was  appointed  librarian  at 
Lember^.  His  views  were  liberal  and  some- 
what sceptical,  and,  with  his  active  opposition 
to  the  monastic  orders,  gained  him  many 
enemies.  His  principal  works  are  ^Reise  nach 
London  und  Paris*  (1817);  ^Almanach  der 
HeiKgen*  (for  the  year  1788) ;  *Wallers  Lcben 
undSitten*  (1793). 

BRETSCHNEIDER,  Katl  OottUeb,  Ger- 
man tiieola«ian:  b.  Orsdorf,  Saxony,  11  Feb. 
1776;  d.  Gotha,  22  Jan.  184a  He  studied 
theology  at  Leipz^,  was  appointed  pastor  at 
Schneeberg  in  1807,  general  superintendent  at 
Gotha  in  1816,  and  afterward  councillor  of  the 
Upper  Consistory  there.  Brctschneider  estab- 
lished a  reputation  as  a  sound  and  judicious 
thinker  on  ^rational  supernaturalist*  lines,  who 
gave  the  first  place  to  reason  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  dogma.  In  1820  appeared  his  ^Pro- 
babilia  de  ^vangelii  et  Epistolamm  Johannis 
Apostoli  Indole  et  Origine,'  an  attack  u^n  the 
Johannine  authorship  from  internal  evidence; 
and  in  ISH  his  ^Lexicon  Manuale  Graeco-Lati- 
num  in  Libros  Novi  TestamoitL*  Another 
woric  of  importance  is  his  ^Handbodi  der  Dog- 
matik*  (4th  ed.,  1838). 

BRETTEN,  town  of  Baden,  Germany  the 
birthplace  of  Melanchthon  on  the  Saalbach,  16 
miles  east-northeast  of  Karlsmhe  by  rail.  The 
house  in  which  Melanchthon  was  bom  belongs 
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now  to  a  fotmdatifm  bearing  his  name  for  the 
support  of  poor  students,  established  in  1861. 
A  monument  was  erected  in  1867.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  japanned  goods  and  machinery. 
Pop.  6.025. 

BRBTTS  AND  SCOTS,  L«wa  of,  the 

name  given  in  the  13th  century  to  a  code  o£ 
laws  in  use  among  the  Celtic  tribes  in  Scotland, 
the  Scots  htiag  the  Celts  north  of  the  Forth 
and  Qyde,  anathe  Bretts  being  the  remains  o£ 
the  Britiui  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cambria,  Cimibria  or  Strathclyde  and  Re^d. 
Edward  I  issued  in  1305  an  ordinance  abolish- 
ing the  usages  of  the  Scots  and  Bretts.  Only 
a  fragment  of  them  has  been  preserved  and 
has  been  printed  in  *Acts  of  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland^  (1844)  in  three  languages,  latin, 
French  and  English.  The  French  version  is 
from  a  manuscript  of  1270.  The- fragment  thus 
published  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  ancient 
kws  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Welsh,  Irish  and 
other  nations.  It  fixes  the  cro,  or  price  at  which 
every  man  was  valued  according  to  his  degree, 
from  the  king  to  the  churl,  and  which,  if  he 
were  slain,  was  to  be  paid  to  his  kindred  bj  his 
homicide  or  his  kindred. 

BRBTWALDA,  br$tVal-da,  a  tide  of  su- 
premacy applied  to  one  among  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tribal  chiefs  or  kings,  who,  it  is  supposed,  was 
from  time  to  time  chosen  by  the  other  chiefs, 
nobiUty  and  ealdonnen  to  be  a  sort  of  dictator 
in  their  wars  with  the  Britons.  The  follow- 
ing are  mentioned  by  Bede,  but  Hallam  and 
other  historians  doubt  whether  any  sovereign 
in  those  early  times  possessed  such  authority: 
492  A.D.,  Ella,  King  of  Sussex;  571,  Ceawhn, 
King  of  Wessex ;  594.  Ethetbert,  King  of  Kent ; 
615.  Redwald,  King  of  the  West  Angles;  623. 
Edwin,  King  of  Deira;  634,  Oswald,  King  of 
Bemicia;  643,  Oswy,  King  of  Bemida. 

BRBUGHEL,  bre-Hei,  the  name  of  a  cele- 
brated Dutdt  family  of  painters,  the  first  of 
whom  adopted  this  name  from  a  village  not  far 
from  Breda.  This  was  Pieter  Breu^el,  also 
called,  from  the  character  and  subject  of  most 
of  his  representations,  the  *Drol!*  or  the 
■Peasants'  Breughel.*  He  was  bom  in  1510 
(according  to  Mechel,  in  1530),  was  a  pupil 
of  Peter  Koeck  van  Aelst,  traveled  in  Italy 
and  France  co{^ing  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
after  his  return  fixed  his  residence  at  Antwerp 
where  he  was  received  into  the  Academy  of 
Painters  in  that  place.  He  subsequently  married 
the  daughter  of  his  instructor.  Roeck,  and  re- 
moved to  Brussels,  where  he  died  in  1570  (ac- 
cording to  some  in  1590).  In  his  rural  wed- 
dings, his  rustic  feasts  and  dances,  he  strikingly 
represents  the  gaiety  of  the  villagers,  as  he 
himself  had  frequents  observed  them,  in  dis- 
guise in  his  youth.  He  also  etched,  but  many 
of  lus  pictures  have  been  engraved  others. 
His  pictures  are  numerous  in  Flemish,  Dutch 
and  German  collections,  particularly  in  that  of 
Mayer  van  der  Bei^  in  Antwerp  and  in  the 
Imperial  (Gallery  of  Vienna.  His  masterinece 
is  said  to  be  "The  Blind*  in  tlie  Museum  of 
Naples.  He  left  two  sons  —  Pieter  and  Jan. 
The  former  (called  the  Youn^r  Breufi^l), 
preferring  sabfeets  affordiiw  stnkiiw  contrastsi, 
painted  many  scenes  in  which  devils,  witches 
or  robbers  are  the  principal  figures,  lliis  par- 
ticular turn  of  genius  procured  him  the  name  of 
*HeU   Br«is^.*>    Among  hia   pieces  are 


^Orfdieus  Flaying  on  his  Lyre  Before  the  la- 
femat  E>eities,>  and  also  *The  Temptation  of 
Saint  Antluray.^  The  fdrmer  jdcture  hangs  in 
the  gallery  of  Florence.  The  second  brother, 
Jan.  was  distin^shed  by  his  landscapes  and 
small  figures,  ^om  his  usual  dress  he  received 
the  title  of  *VeIvet  Breughel.*  He  also  painted 
for  other  masters  landscapes  as  backgrounds 
to  their  pieces,  and  sometimes  little  figures  in 
them.  He  was  a  very  prolific  artist  In  con- 
nection with  Rubens  he  represented  Adam  and 
Eve  in  Paradise.  The  figures  in  this  picture  are 
^nted  by  Rubens.  This  piece,  his  'Four 
Elements,*  also  'Vertumnus  and  Pomona,' 
which  were  all  executed  jointly  with  Rubens, 
are  among  his  principal  performances.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  bom  in  1568;  other  authorities 
say  1569.  1575  or  1589.  The  most  important  of 
his  landscape  works  hang  in  the  gallery  of 
Madrid;  Dresden  possesses  17,  and  Munich  an 
equal  number.  He  visited  Italy,  and  enriched 
his  imagination  with  beautiful  scenery.  He  is 
said  to  bayc  died  in  1642,  or  by  other  authorities 
1625.  Other  members  of  this  family,  belonging 
to  a  later  period,  are  Ambrose,  who  was  director 
of  the  Antwerp  Academy  of  Painting  between 
1635  and  1670;  and  Abraham,  who  for  a  time 
resided  in  Italy,  and  died  in  1690;  the  brother 
of  the  latter,  John  Baptist,  who  died  in  Rome ; 
and  Abraham^  son,  Caspar  Breughel,  known  as 
a  painter  of  flowers  and  fruits. 

Bibliography. —  Rooses,  'Gechiednis  der 
Antwerpsoic  bildcrschooP  (Antwerp  1887-90); 
Michel,  ^es  Breughel*  (Paris  1892)  for  Pieter 
Breughel  the  Elder,  Van  Bastelaer  and  Hulin 
(Brussels  1905-07)  •  Bernard  (ih  190B) ;  Hau- 
senstein  (Leipzig  1910). 

BHBUL,  Karl  Hermann,  Engiish-C^ennan 
scholar:  b.  Hanover,  10  Aug.  1860.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Tubingen,  Strass- 
burg,  Berlin  and  Paris'.  He  was  university 
reader  in  Germanic,  1899-1910^  and  has  been 
professor  of  German  in  the  Umversity  of  Cam- 
bridge since  1910l  He  was  preudent  of  the 
Mooem  Language  Association,  1910,  and  is  the 
author  of  'Sir  CJowthcr,  a  Middle  Enritsh 
Metrical  Romance*  (1883):  <Handy  BftUo- 
graphical  Cjuide  to  the  Study  of  the  German 
Language  and  Literature'  (1895)  ;  *The  Teach- 
ing of  Modem  Foreign  Languages*  (1909) ; 
and  numerous  contributions  to  educational, 
scientific  and  literary  works. 

BREVE,  brev.  a  note  of  the  third  degree  of 
length,  and  formerly  of  a  square  figure,  as  m  ; 
but  now  made  of  an  oval  shape,  with  a  line  j>er; 
pendicular  to  the  stave  on  eadi  of  its  sides ; 
The  breve,  in  its  simple  state,  that  is.  without 
a  dot  after  it,  is  equal  in  duration  to  one-quarter 
of  a  large,  or  to  two  semi-breves,  and  is  then 
called  imperfect;  but,  when  dotted,  it  is  equal 
to  three-ei^ths  of  a  large,  or  to  three  semi- 
breves,  which  being  the  greatest  length  it  can 
assume,  it  is  then  callea  perfect  It  is  now 
chiefly  used  at  the  dose  of  passages  or  com- 
positions. 

BREVET,  a  term  borrowed  from  the 
French,  and  ^Ued  in  the  United  States  and 
Gnat  Britain  to  rank  in  the  army  conferred 
upon  officers  on  account  of  special,  long  or  dis- 
tin^ished  service,  and  higher  than  that  for 
whuh  regimental  pay  is  reeved.     Thus  « 
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brevet-major  serves  as  captain  in  bis  nffsamX, 

and  draws  pay  as  such. 

BREVIARIUM  OF  EUTROPIUS,  the 

only  existing  work  by  Eutropius.  It  is  a  treatise 
in  10  brief  books  or  chapters,  recounting  the 
history  of  Rome  from  the  foundation  of  the 
city  to  the  time  of  Valens,  364  a.d.  Its  style 
is  notably  good  and  the  work,  which  was  ex- 
panded by  Paul  Diaconus,  has  been  much  drawn 
upon  1^  later  writers.  The  best  critical  editions 
ot  ^The  Breviarium*  are  those  by  Droysen 
(1879)  and  Ruehl  (189B). 

BREVIARY  (from  the  Latin  breviarium), 
a  summary  or  aoridgment  of  prayers.  The 
breviary  is  the  book  containing  the  dail^  offices 
which  all  who  are  in  orders,  or  enjoy  any 
Catholic  benefice,  are  obliged  to  read.  It  is  an 
abridgment  of  similar  offices  previously  in  use. 
The  breviary  contains  prayers  or  offices  to  be 
used  at  the  seven  canonical  hours  of  matins 
and  lauds  prime,  tierce,  sext,  none,  vespers  and 
compline.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the 
use  of  tibe  breviary  was  first  enjoined.  In  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  find  the  third,  sixth 
and  ninth  hours  especially  mentioned.  From 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  TertulHan,  Cyprian  and 
others,  we  learn  that  the  observance  of  these 
hours  was  general  among  Christians.  Saint 
Basil,  Saint  Jerome  and  Saint  Ambrose  speak 
of  the  seven  hours  called  canonical.  The  serv- 
ices in  use  in  the  convents  and  monasteries  ui 
the  early  ages  were  vei^  exhausting  from  their 
great  length.  A  council  held  at  Tours  in  567 
enjoined  that  matins  and  vespers  should  never 
have  less  than  12  psalms  each  and  that  the  former 
should  have  30  in  Lent.  It  was  under  Pope 
Gregory  VII  (1073-85)  that  the  abridgment  of 
the  offices  began  to  be  considered  necessary.  In 
1241  a  breviary  revised  by  Hi^mon  obtained 
the  ai^robation  of  Gregory  IX,  and  was  in- 
troduced in  all  the  churches  ot  Rome  under 
NichoUs  III.  In  1568  Pius  V  published  a 
breviary  which  has  remained,  with  few  modifi- 
cations, to  the  present  day.  The  Roman 
breviary,  however,  was  never  fully  accepted  by 
the  Gallican  Church,  which  persisted  in  main- 
taining its  own  offices,  The^  Ultramontane 
party  there  had  long  stniggled  in  vain  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Roman  breviary,  but  from 
1840  to  1864,  bv  a  final  and  vigorous  effort,  the 
opposition  of  tne  Gallican  party  was  overcome^ 
and  the  uniformity  of  usage  established,  with 
the  following  exceptions:  Jl)  Milan  Breviary, 
originating  in  the  time  of  Saint  Ambrose;  (2) 
Monastic,  and  in  use  by  the  Benedictines  and 
Ostercians;  and  (3)  the  Dominican. 

The  Psalms  occupy  a  large  place  in  the  brevi- 
ary, the  order  of  the  reading  being  so  arranged 
that  in  general  100  psalms  shall  be  recited  in  a 
week.  Passages  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment and  from  the  fathers  have  the  next  place. 
All  rfie  services  are  in  Latin,  and  their  arrange- 
ment, which  is  adapted  to  the^  various  seasons 
and  festivals  of  the  Church,  is  very  complex. 
The  office  for  the  dead  is  one  of  the  most  vener- 
able parts  of  the  breviary.  The  English  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  is  based  on  the  Roman 
breviary;  the  latter,  however,  excludes  the 
Eucharistic  office  and  services  for  special  occa* 
sions,  such  as  baptisms  and  marriages,  and 
contains  lessons  and  hymns  for  every  day  of 
the  year.  The  breviary  must  be  read  afoud* 
and  this  duty  takes  at  least  two  hours.  A  move* 


ment  is  cm  foot  for  its  condensation.  There  is 
a  translaticm  of  the  breviary  into  EngHsh  by  the 
Marquis  of  Bute  (London  IS79;  new  edition. 
New  York  1910).  Consult  Battifol,  ^History  of 
the  Roman  Breviary*  (London  1921). 

BREVIARY  OP  ALARIC,  a  compendium 
of  Roman  law  dated  from  the  first  decade  of 
the  6th  century  and  compiled  at  the  command 
of  Alaric  II,  King  of  the  Visigoths.  It  con- 
sisted of  abridgments  of  the  code  and  novels 
of  Theodostus,  the  institutes  of  Gaius,  etc.  and 
contained  a  detailed  commentary  styled  the 
^Interpretatio.*  It  was  intended  for  the  Roman 
subjects  of  the  Visigothic  ruler,  and  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  *Forum  Judicum'  or 
*Judicum  Liber,*  which  Alaric  put  forth  for  his 
barbarian  vassals.  Consult  Lee,  *  Historical 
Jurisprudence'  (1900). 

BREVIPENNBS,  a  family  or  subdivision 
of  birds,  but  occupying  a  different  position  in 
different  systems.  Cuvier  makes  it  a  family  of 
the  order  GrtUlee  or  waders.  In  more  modem 
sit'stems  it  corresponds  to  the  order  of  Cursorial 
birds  or  RaHtet.  It  includes  at  least  two  genera, 
the  ostrich  and  the  cassowary.  The  Dodo  and 
Apteryx  are  also  referred  to  it.  The  Brevi- 
pennes  have  a  resemblance  in  several  of  their 
distinctive  characteristics  to  the  Gallinacea. 
Their  pectoral  muscles  are  reduced  to  extreme 
tenuity,  and  the  sternum  has  no  ridge,  while 
the  muscles  of  the  thighs  are  of  great  strength 
and  thickness.  They  are  thus  fitted  for  walk- 
ing or  running,  rather  than  for  flying.  As  their 
name  implies  their  wings  are  short 

BREVOORT,  JanwB  Renwick,  American 
artist:  b.  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  20  July 
1832.  His  art  studies  were  made  chiefly  in 
Europe^  where  he  spent  several  years  sketching 
scenes  in  England,  Holland  and  Italy.  In  1861 
he  was  elected^  an  associate  of  the  National 
Academy,  and  in  1863  a  full  member.  Since 
1872  he  has  been  its  professor  of  perspective. 
He  lived  six  years  in  Ital^  and  sketched  much 
in  Germany,  Holland  and  England  His  spe- 
cialty as  a  punter  is  landscape  work,  and  the 
following  pictures  of  his  are  well  known :  *Lake 
of  Como'  (1878}  ;  *  Storm  on  English  Moor' 
(1882);  *New  England  Scene*;  Oiloming  in 
Early  Winter'  (1884)  ;  <The  Wild  November 
Comes  at  Last' ;  'Windy  Day  on  a  Moor' 
(1886). 

BREWER,  David  Josiah,  American  jurist: 
b.  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  20  June  1837;  d.  28 
March  1910.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege 1856,  at  Albany  Law  School  1858.  He 
studied  law  under  his  uncle,  D.  D.  Field,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  in  18S8. 
Ronoving  to  Kansas,  he  became  prominent  in 
his  profession.  He  was  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Kansas  1870-81,  and  was  appointed 
United  States  judge  for  the  8th  circuit  in  1884. 
He  rendered  a  memorable  decision  on  the 
Kansas  Prohibition  Law,  affirming  the  right  of 
liquor  manufacturers  to  compensation,  for 
which  he  was  severely  criticised  hy  the  Pro- 
hibitionists. While  on  the  State  bench  he  gave 
an  c^nion  sustaining  the  Maxwell  land  grant, 
the  largest  private  grant  sustained  in  the 
United  States;  and  a  dissenting  opinion  on 
the  question  of  the  power  of  a  municipaU^r  to 
issue  bonds  in  assistance  of  railways.  Pres- 
ident Harrison  elevated  lum  to  the  Supreme 
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CoDil  of  the  United  States  in  1889.  He  iras 
made  a  member  of  the  Venezuelan  commission 
by  President  Clevckind  in  1896^  and  was  chosen 
its  chainnan.  His  publications  include  ^The 
Pew  for  the  Pulpit*  (1897);  <  American 
Citixenship)  (1902);  'The  Mission  of  the 
United  States  m  the  Cause  of  Peace*  (1909). 

BRBWBR,  Ebenezer  Cobham,  Enelisb 
author:  b.  2  May  1810;  d.  near  Newark,  6 
March  1897.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Hall, 
(Abridge,  graduated  in  1835.  and  was  or- 
dained in  the  Anglican  Church  1836.  He  was 
Ae  author  of  a  series  of  useful  reference 
books,  including  *Guide  to  Knowledge* 
(1848) ;  <Dictionaiy  of  Phrase  and  Fable* 
(1870);  'Errors  of  Speech  and  of  SpelUng* 
(1877_);  'The  Reade/s  Handbook*  (18^; 
<A  Dictionary  of  Miracles*  (1884);  <The 
Historic  Notebook*  (1891). 

BRAWSR,  John  Hyatt,  American  musi- 
cian: b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  18  Jan.  1856.  He 
studied  piano,  organ  and  theory  under  local 
teachers,  particularly  Dudley  Budc  He  was 
or^nist  at  the  church  of  the  Messiah  and  the 
Chnton  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  Brook- 
lyn, and  since  1881.  musical  director  and 
organist  at  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  in  that  borou^,  and  professor  of 
music,  Add^  ^^^^^  1899^1906;  also  fellow 
of  Ac  American  GuUd  of  Otganists,  1902: 
fellow  of  the  Broolc^  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  1906;  conductor  of  the  Apollo  Qub 
of  Brooklyn  since  l9Gi,  succeeding  Dudley 
Buck.  His  compositions  include  church  music, 
vocal  music  and  works  for  the  piano,  organ 
and  orchestra. 

BRBWER,  John  Sherren,  English  his- 
torical writer:  b.  Norwich  1810;  d.  1879.  He 
was  educated  at  Queen's  College.  Oxford,  and 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1837.  In  1839  he  was 
appointed  lecturer  in  classical  hterature  in 
lung's  Collie,  London,  and  professor  of  Eng- 
lish language  and  literature  m  18SS.  He  suc- 
ceeded F.  D.  Maurice  as  principal  of  the 
Working  Mens'  College.  He  was  for  a  time 
editor  of  the  London  Standard,  retiring  in 
1856  in  order  to  prepare  a  calendar  of  the 
state  papers  of  Henry  VIII,  which  work  be 
continued  until  his  death.  He  was  aniointed 
rector  of  Too^field,  Essex,  in  1877.  His 
'Etif^ish  Studies*  were  repnnted  from  the 
Quarterly  Review  under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
Wace  (1881).  His  second  son  was  Ebenezer 
Cobham  Brewer  (q.v.). 

BREWER,  William  Henry.  American 
agricultural  scientist:  b.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
14  Sept.  1828;  d.  1910.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  New  Haven,  in 
1852^  and  was  appointed  professor  of  agricul- 
ture there  in  1864.  He  was  a  member  of  .die 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  from  1880,  of 
the  Connecticut  State  board  of  health  from 
1892,  and  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  for 
a  long  period.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  American  leaders  in  agricultural 
research  and  was  a  valued  authority  on  all 
related  tofttcs.  He  did  much  survey  work  in 
the  Sierras,  one  of  the  peaks  of  whi<£  is  known 
as  Mount  Brewer.  He  wrent  to  the  Arctic 
regions  in  the  Miranda  in  1904  and  two  years 
later  was  appointed  to  the  United  States 
Forestry  CZonunission.  Besides  contributing  to 
the  ^Report  on  Cereal  Production*  in  the 


United  States  Tenth  Census  (1883)  he  edited 
the  <Botany  of  California*  (1886). 

'  BRBWERTON,  Henry,  American  soldier: 
b.  New  York  1801;  d.  Washington.  D.  C,  17 
April  1879.  He  was  graduated  with  the  class 
of  1819  at  West  Point.  Commissioned  2d 
lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  engineers,  he  first 
served  as  assistant  in  determining  the  45th 
degree  of  North  latitude  at  Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y. 
He  was  assistant  and  professor  of  engineering 
at  West  Point  (181^1).  Thereafter  he  was 
almost  continuously  engaged  in  such  important 
en^eering  works  as  repairii^  the  fortifica- 
tions in  New  York  hantor,  construction  of 
Fort  Jackson,  La.,  of  Fort  Adams.  Newport, 
R.  I.,  pf  the  defenses  of  Charleston  harbor, 
S.  C,  of  the  fortifications  and  improvements 
of  Baltimore  harbor  (1861-64),  and  of  Forts 
Monroe  and  Wool  for  the  defense  of  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  Va.  He  was  brevetted  brifodier- 
general  In  the  United  States  army,  13  March 
1865,  for  long,  faithful  and  meritorious  serv* 
ices,  and  was  retired  from  active  service  7 
March  1867,  'having  been  borne  on  the  Army 
Register  more  tlian  45  years.*  Dickinson  Col- 
lure  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  him, 
8  July  1847. 

BREWING  AND  MALTING.  Beer  is 
one  of  the  greatest  industrial  products  of  many 
of  the  foremost  nations.  America  produced 
during  a  recent  twelve  mondi  about  60,000,000 
barrels  of  beer,  r^resenting  a  market  value 
of  about  $4OOlO0O;O0u  and  providing  a  revenue 
to  the  government  oi  approximately  $90,(X)(^000 
for  the  year. 

Brewing  is  the  process  of  preparing  hopped, 
fermented  beverages,  such  as  lager  oeer,  ale, 
stout,  weiss  beer,  the  materials  usually  em- 

Sloyed  being  barley-malt,  hops  and  water. 
ialting  is  the  process  of  preparing  cereals, 
usually  barley,  through  germination,  for  pur- 
poses of  mashing  and  fermentation  in  brewing, 
distilling^,  vinegar-  and  yeast-maldng  industries. 

Prehistoric.— One  of  the  eariicst  fer- 
mented beverages  known  to  tradition,  mead, 
was  prepared  from  honey-water,  that  is,  the 
warfiings  of  honey  combs,  hence,  accordimi;  to 
Arnold,  the  Latin  designation  for  beer,  "(iere- 
visia*  originated  from  the  Celtic  Keirwysg 
(Kdr-wax ;  Wysg-water)^  and  not  from 
Ceres-cereals  and  vis-vigor;  *this  word 
was  simply  retained  after  cereals  were  used 
with  the  honey  and  even  '  after  cereals  were 
used  alone.*  I.  P.  Amol<i  'Origin  and  History 
of  Beer  and  Brewing*  (Chicago  1911). 

What  Beer  Was  and  Is.-^  There  is  no 
legally  fixed  definition  of  the  article  or  term 
*beer*;  its  manufacture  and  sale  come  under 
the  provisions  of  the  United  States  Food  and 
Drug  Act  of  1906^  where  it  is  classed  as  a 
*food.>^  National  and  State  committees  and 
assodations  on  food  standards  have  wrestled 
with  the  problem  of  what  beer  is  long  and 
often,  but  their  tabors  to  propose  a  satisfactoiy 
standard  have  thus  far  been  fruitless,  and  all 
beer  standards  have  therefore  remained  ten- 
tative ones  up  to  the  present  time. 

Beer  of  Old — Norsemen,  Tentons.  Qer- 
maiu. — From  ancient  times  down  to  the  present, 
the  beverage  that  passed  by  the  name  of 
beer  has  been  undergoing  so  many  changes  as 
to  material  employeo,  qualitatively  and  quanti- 
tativdy,  equipment,  processes  of  manufacture 
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and  character  of  product,  that  it  is  imposoble 
to  fix  a  standard  from  usage  alone  that  will 
not  allow  the  widest  latitude  as  to  choice  of 
materials  or  processes.  With  the  older  Norse 
and  South  Teutonic,  or  Germanic  tribes,  beer 
was  a  tart  fermented  beverage  in  which  honey 
was  a  prominent  constituent,  and  about  the  Udi 
century  the  employment  of  hops  became  gen- 
eral on  the  Continent  because  of  its  bitter  and 
armnatic  and  antiseptic  principles  and  tonic 
effect  Later  this  ingredient  became  universal 
Cereal  Base. —  As  to  cereal  base,  barley 
tmdoubtedly  took  the  lead  from  the  first,  as  it 
was  the  great  staple  article  of  food  before 
wheat  displaced  it  in  breadmaldng.  But  other 
cereals  have  had  their  importance  in  beer- 
making  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times.  So 
China  made  its  beer  3,000  years  before  the 
Christian  era  from  rice  and  millet  besides 
barie^t  and  in  Egypt,  probably  as  early  as  the 
building  of  the  pyramids,  millet  was  employed 
aloi^r  with  barley.  In  modem  times,  the 
variety  of  cereals  used  is  much  the  same.  In 
many  countries,  notably  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  unmalted  cereals  like  rice  and 
corn  are  generally  employed  and  sugars  are 
favored  by  some.  In  Germany  wheat  is  em- 
ployed for  some  beers,  and  in  France  Belgium 
and    Scandinavian   countries   various  cereal 

Eroducts  besides  barley  malt^  such  additions  to 
arley  malt  in  these  countries  being  made  to 
secure,  espedally,  better  keeping  quatitv  and  to 
tone  down  the  satiating  efiect  .or  richness  of 
all-malt  beverages. 

The  idea  that  the  only  pure  beer  is  an  all- 
malt  beer  is  Uius  seen  to  be  false,  both  actually 
and  historically,  and  beer  may  therefore  be 
defined  as  follows: 

<Beer  is  an  effervescent  beverage  resulting 
from  the  thorough  alcoholic  fermentation  of  a 
hopped  solution,  in  potable  water,  of  the  ex- 
tractive substances  principally  of  barley  malt, 
together  with,  if  desired,  other  prepared  cereals 
or  their  natural  equivalents."  (Address  before 
the  Second  International  Brewers'  Congress, 
Chicago,  111.,  1911). 

'  This  definition  includes  the  German  lager 
beerSj  such  as  Filsener,  Wiener,  Muenchner; 
the  English  beers,  such  as  Mild  sues  and  Stock 
alcB,  Porter,  Stont;  and  American  beers  which 
are  usually  designated  as  dran^^  beers  and 
bottle  beers  and  are  mostly  patterned  after 
German  lager  beers,  from  which  they  usually 
take  their  names,  like  Filsener  style,  Muench- 
ner s^le,  etc..  the  Filsener  style  being  light 
in  color  and  more  strongly  hopped;  the 
Muenchner  style  being  dark  in  color  and  with 
a  more  pronounced  malt  flavor.  Weiss  beer  is 
a  8t>eciat  German  brew,  Bfl^t  in  color  and 
gravity  and  tart  to  the  taste. 

About  95  per  cent  of  the  oulpat  of  American 
beers  is  of  the  lager  beer  character,  with  an 
alcoholic  content  of  3  to  3J4  per  cent  by  weight, 
and  brewed  on  the  average  with  10^  to  12^ 
per  cent  of  extract.  Tonics  are  bottle  goods, 
quite  hig^  in  extract^  and  usuall^y  vnth  low 
alcohol  content,  with  highly  nourishing  qualities. 

In  prohibition  States  in  the  United  States, 
there  is  a  considerable  output  of  near-beers 
with  less  than  ^  of  1  per  cent  of  alcohol, 
which,  according  to  the  ruling  of  tfie  Internal 
Revenue  Department,  are  tax-free.  In  prohi- 
bition Canada,  2}4  per  cent  proof  spirits  or 


about  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume  b 
allowed.  In  European  countries,  kiwer  alcohdic 
beers  are  privilege  in  regard  to  taxation,  like 
Norway  with  lowest  rate  for  beers  up  to 

r j  cent  of  alcohol  by  weigfat  or  approximately 
per  cent  by  volume.  In  Denmark  beers  up  to 
2}^  per  cent  by  wei|^t  or  2£S  per  cent  by 
voltmie  are  tax-free  and  considered  non- 
intoxicatit«.  The  tax  on  beers  y/iA  more  tfian 
yi  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume,  which  has 
been  $1.00  per  barrel  of  31  gallons  for  years 
in  America,  was  raised  in  1915  to  $1.50,  and  in 
1918  to  $3.00,  the  latter  being  a  war  measure. 
By  presidential  proclamation  the  brewers  are 
required  during  1918  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
grain  heretofore  employed  by  30  per  cenL  and 
to  reduce  the  alcoholic  content  of  all  beers* 
other  than  ales  and  porters,  to  at  least  2^  per 
cent  by  weight. 

TedinicaUy,  that  Is,  in  respect  to  its  man- 
ufacture, lager  beer  may  be  d^ned  as  follows: 
Lager  beer  is  an  effervescent  sparl^i^ 
beverage,  properly  brewed  from  sound  ma- 
terials, principally  barl^-malt,  with,  if  desired, 
prepared  cereals  like  corn  or  rice  or  their 
natural  equivalents,  hops  and  potable  water; 
with  the  resulting  brew  or  wort  thorou^y 
fermented  by  culture  bottom  yeast  and  the  ler- 
mented  product  stored  in  refrigerated  cellars 
for  sedimentation ;  clarified,  if  fleured,  by  filtra- 
tion, and  properly  sterilized,  when  bottled,  by 
pasteurization. 

HALTlNa 

Malting  is  the  process  of  preparing  cereals 
through  germination  or  growth  for  puiposes  of 
mashing  and  fermentation.  Barley  is  the  srain 
commonly  used  for  making  malt  for  lager  Deer, 
ale,  stout,  vinegar  and  yeast-makers'  or  dis- 
tillers' mash,  etc.,  while  wheat  malt  is  used  to 
a  large  extent  in  the  production  of  weiss  beer. 
The  barley  is  first  cleaned  in  order  to  remove 
foreign  seeds,  straw,  broken  kernels,  etc.,  by 
means  of  sieves  and  blower  fans.  As  the 
character  of  the  beer  depends  largdy  upon  that 
of  the  malt,  and  as  the  tatter's  character  can  be 
determined  during  malting,  it  follows  that  there 
are  various  methods  of  details  in  malting.  The 
following  are  the  gencr^  manipulatioiu  em- 
ployed : 

Steeping. —  Malting  is  in  reality  an  artificial 
or  forced  growth  of  a  seed,  the  dianges  taking 
place  being  similar  to  those  when  the  seed  is 
planted  in  the  soil.  The  first  requisite  is  mois- 
ture. This  is  given  to  the  grain  by  placing  it 
in  steep  tanks  containing  water  of  a  certain 
temperature.  Steep  tanks  are  cylindrical  iron 
Vessels  having  conical  bottoms  so  that  all  the 
grain  will  drop  out  when  tank  is  emptied 
They  are  generally  placed  on  the  top  floor  of 
the  malthouse.  The  grain  remains  in  the  steep 
tank  nntil  it  has  absorbed  the  duired  amount 
of  water,  the  time  differii^  for  different  kinds 
and  qualify  of  grain  or  the  process  of  the  malt- 
ster. For  barley  the  duration  of  steepiiw  is 
generally  from  36  to  60  hours,  aver^iing  about 
48  hours. 

Growing  or  Germinating  ¥loon^ —  The 
malthouse  usually  consists  of  several  floors. 
The  water  in  the  steep  tank  is  drained  off  and 
the  wet  barley  dro^^ted  upon  thne  floors  be- 
low. The  barley  is  now  ^read  in  heaps  of 
about  12  to  14  mches  hirfi  (occnnring  rather 
more  than  one-dnrd  and  less  dian  oiie<lial£  of 
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the  floor  space).  The  barley  now  dries  out 
somewhat  and  begins  to  sprout  or  grow  and 
small  hair-like  fibres,  called  rootlets,  begin  to 
show.  As  heat  is  generated  during  growth, 
which  is  undesirable  above  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, and  as  further  proper  growth  requires 

Eure  air,  it  is  necessary  to  aerate  the  ^[rowing 
Etrley  (now  called  green  malt).  This  is  done 
by  what  is  called  ^turning  the  heap,"  which  con- 
sists of  reshoveling  the  green  malt  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  lower  kernels  of  the  old  heap 
w9I  be  at  the  top  in  the  new  heap.  (During 


Eii!vat'>r  {or  t  "  <  ii  Mo-lt, 


turning,  the  green  malt  is  thrown  through  the 
air  in  a  thin  sheet  or  stream,  whereby  it  is 
aerated  and  cooled.  The  new  heap  now  oc- 
cupies a  larger  floor  space,  is  consequently  of 
less  height  on  the  floor).  This  turning  is  re- 
peated at  re^lar  intervals  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  growing  period  the  heap  covers  the 
entire  floor  to  a  height  of  from  five  to  six 
inches.  This  growth  usually  takes  about  five 
days,  during  which  time  water  is  sprinkled 
upon  the  heap  whenever  it  becomes  too  dry. 

Kilning  or  Drying. —  After  the  green  malt 
shows  the  desired  degree  of  sprouting,  it  is 
necessary  to  quickly  check  further  growth. 
This  is  done  by  dryine  it  upon  the  kiln.  The 
green  malt  is  shoveled  by  means  of  a  power 
shovel  to  one  end  of  the  floor  where  it  drops 
throu^  an  opening  into  a  bucket  elevator  and 
is  conveyed  to  the  kiln.  The  kiln  usually  has 
two  floors  placed  one  above  the  .other  made  of 
strips  of  wire  or  perforated  sheet  metal  and 
heated  by  means  of  an  open  fire  from  below. 
Above  the  upper  floor,  in  the  dome,  drafts  are 
placed  to  carry  off  the  vapors,  but  in  modern 
constructions  suction  fans  are  used  to  promote 
drying.  The  green  malt  is  spread  evenly  upon 
the  upper  Idln  floor  about  18  inches  high,  where 
it  remains  for  24  hours,  during  which  time  it  is 
only  partially  dried.  It  is  now  dumped  or 
dropped  upon  the  lower  floor  (commonly  by 
mechanical  dumping  floors  which  turn  open  in 
sections  on  an  axis  or  bearing  like  the  grate  in 
a  furnace).  The  msdt  on  fliis  lower  kilA  is 
a^^in  spread  evenly  and  then  subjected  to  a 
higher  temperature  until  the  desired  degree  of 
dryness  is  obtained,  which  usually  takes  from 
20  to  24  hours. 


Malt  Cleaning.—  The  malt  as  it  comes 
from  the  lower  kiln  is  not  yet  suitable  for 
brewing  as  it  contains  the  rootlets  and  some 
kernels  that  were  crushed  or  injured  on  the 
floors  or  during  conveying.  The  malt  now 
passes  throu^  deaning  machines  consisting  of 
sieves  and  blowers  which  remove  the  rootlets, 
dust  and  small  and  broken  kernels. 

Mechanical  Malting. —  As  floor  malting  is 
restricted  to  only  the  cooler  months  of  the  year 
and  possesses  other  disadvantages  as  to  cost 
of  labor  and  buildings,  mechanical  systems  are 
coming  more  and  more  into  use.  The  steeping 
of  the  grain  as  well  as  the  kiln  drying,  however, 
remain  generally  the  same  as  in  the  floor  as- 
tern. 

Pimunatic  Floor  Malting^. —  This  system 
employs  box-shaped  compartments  to  hold  the 
grain  during  the  growing  period.  Throu^ 
this  receptacle  air  that  has  been  purified  and 
•  given  the  proper  degree  of  moisture,  as  well  as 
cooled  or  wanned  to  the  proper  temperature, 
is  circulated.  The  conditions  of  temperature 
and  humidity  can  thus  be  made  the  same  all 
the -year  round  no  matter  what  the  conditions 
of  weather  may  be  outside.  The  green  malt  in 
this  system  is  not  turned  by  hand,  but  by  a 
series  of  screws  or  propellers  driven  by  power, 
traveling  through  it  at  regular  intervals. 

Drum  Malting.— The  advantages  here  are 
similar  to  those  stated  above.  The  drums  con- 
sist of  two  concentric  cylinders  having  the 
same  ends.  In  the  space  between  the  cylmders 
the  steeped  ^rain  is  placed,  this  space  not  be- 
ing filled  quite  full.  The  cylinders  are  per- 
forated with  small  holes  so  that  moistened  or 
heated  or  cooled  air  can  be  forced  through  the 
grain  from  the  centres  or  sucked  .through  from 
the  outside.  By  revolving  the  drum  the  grain 
is  constantly  tumbling,  that  is,  the  kernels 
nearest  the  inside  cylinder  fall  against  the  out- 
side cylinder,  and  this  in  connection  with  the 
air  current  passing  through  ^ves  the  same 
turning  and  aeration  to  the  grain  as  in  turning 
a  heap  in  floor  malting,  and  requires  no  labor. 
There  are  several  systems  of  malting  drums^ 
differing  principally  in  the  manner  in  which 
^e  air  is  wanned  and  moistened  and  the  di- 
rection in  which  it  is  forced  diroug^  the 
drum. 

Brewing  Materials,  Operations  and  Equip- 
ment, Especially  for  the  Production  of 
Lager  Beer. —  Beer  is  produced  from  the 
materials,  mainly  barley-malt,  hops,  water  and 
yeast,  through  the  processes  of  deaning  and 
crushing  the  malt,  mashing  of  the  malt  (with 
or  without  other  cereals) ;  straining  or  filtering 
the  resulting  solution,  which  contains  the  ex- 
tractive substances  of  the  materials  from  die 
grains  or  insoluble  portion:  washing  out  the 
grains  with  hot  water;  boiling  this  solution, 
which  is  now  termed  wort,  together  with  hops ; 
straining  or  filtering  the  hopped  wort  from  the 
spent  hops;  cooling  of  the  wort;  adding  yeast 
for  fermentation ;  drawing  off  the  fermented 
beer;  clarifying  and  giving  life  to  the  beer; 
racking  the  beer  into  trade  packages. 

Besides  these  operations,  which  more  par^ 
ticularly  concern  tine  diaracter  of  the  finished 
product,  there  are  many  supplementary  oper> 
ations  necessary  as  precautionary  measures  to 
ensure  freedom  of  the  beverage  from  taint  or 
contamination  of  ai^  kind,  such  as  foreign 
odors  or  ferments,       varmshing  of  alj  large  , 
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wooden  receptacles,  such  as  tanks  and  casks ; 
staining  or  otherwise  coating  iron  vessels,  such 
as  hop-jack;  pitching  the  wooden  trade  pack- 
agcs,  such  as  barrels  and  kegs;  thorough 
cleansing  of  all  beer  receptacles  and  utensils, 
aseptic  or  antiseptic  treatment  of  all  wort  or 
beer  conduits  and  of  cellar  floors,  walls  and 
ceilings  by  applying  suitable  washes,  paints 
or  calcimine ;  treatment  of  brewing  and  boiler- 
feed  water,  etc. 

Brewing  Materials. —  The  materials  used 
in  the  United  States  are  principally  the  follow- 
ing: Barley  malt  is  the  most  important  and 
generally  used.  It  pves  to  the  beer  not  only 
Its  substances,  but  also  to  a  great  extent  its 
character.  Malt  also  supplies  peptase  and 
diastase,  two  substances  that  change  the  nature 
of  certain  other  constituents  dunng  mashing. 
Peptase  changes  the  insoluble  albuminoids  of 
the  malt  into  soluble  or  desirable  ones.  Dias- 
tase changes  the  unfermentable  starch  con-' 
tained  in  the  malt  and  other  materials  into  fer- 
mentable sugars  and  dextrins. 

Caramel  and  black  malt,  consisting  of  or- 
dinary malt  that  has  been  treated  differently 
during  malting,  are  used  to  impart  color  to  the 
wort  in  order  to  produce  darker  beers,  also  to 
impart  to  the  beer  a  more  pronounced  mah 
aroma  or  flavor.  Only  a  sm^f  amotm^  nropor- 
tionately,  of  these  are  used  mixed  with  other 
materials. 

Malt  adjuncts  or  other  starch  containing 
materials  and  brewing  sugars  are  used  for  the 
triple  purpose:  of  producing  more  durable 
beers,  since  these  adjuncts  contain  very  tittle 
albtunen;  of  producbg  paler  beers  tiian  could 
be  made  with  malt  alone ;  and  for  redndng  the 
cost  of  production.  These  are  rice  and  com 
products,  such  as  com  grits,  com  me^L  com 
starch,  com  flakes  and  brewing  si^rs,  glucose, 
etc.  Flakes  are  made  by  steaming  com  grits 
and  passing  them  through  hot  steel  rollers  in 
order  to  change  them  so  as  to  dissolve  better 
during  mashing.  Flakes  and  sugars,  such  as 
grape  sugar,  glucose,  etc,  are  sometimes  used, 
instead  of  corn  grits  or  rice  (which  require 
cooking)  when  a  cooker  is  not  installed. 
Flakes  are  added  directly  to  the  mash  in  the 
mash  tub  and  sugars  to  the  wort  in  the  kettle. 
Brewing  sugars  are  used  to  a  moderate  extent 
only  as  a  brewing  material  for  lager  beers, 
finding  more  extended  use  in  the  production 
of  English  beers  such  as  ale,  stout,  etc. 

Hops  are  added  to  the  boiling  wort  for  the 
purpose  of  imparting  (1)  tannin,  which  aids  in 
the  elimination  of  undesirable  albuminoids  in 
the  wort;  (2)  hop  oil.  which  gives  the  beer 
its  hop  aroma^,  and  (3)  hop  resin,  which  gives 
the  beer  its  bitter  taste  and  furthermore  tends 
to  preserve-it.  Water  acts  as  a  solvent  for  the 
substances  contained  in  the  beer.  Its  com- 
position has  considerable  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  beer  produced.  It  must  con- 
tain certain  mineral  substances.    See  Hops. 

Bqnipment  and  Operation.—  Modem 
breweries  are  usually  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments, namely,  the  elevator  or  millhouse  where 
the  materials  are  prepared  and  weighed;  the 
brewhonse.  where  the  wort  is  produced,  and 
the  cellars  where  the  wort  is  fermented  and 
treated  to  produce  the  finished  beer.  The  ar- 
rangement is  on  the  gravity  plan,  that  is,  in 
each  department  the  material  of  wort  or  beer 


is  elevated  or  pumped  only  once  to  the  top  and 
from  there  descends  through  the  different 
stages  of  manufacture  by  gravity. 

Elevator  or  MiUhonse.— Here  the  malt 
is  cleaned  and  stored.  Hie  denred  amount  of 
malt  for  die  beer  is  wci^ied  out  in  a  scale 


,  Mill  aad  Bicw  Houic 


hopper,  and  from  thence  passes  throu^  the 
malt  mill  where  it  is  cni^d  so  as  to  loosen  the 
starch  in  the  kemels.  The  crashed  malt  is 
then  transferred  to  the  storage  hoppers  in  the 
brewhousc  ready  for  use.  Rice  and  corn  goods 
are  ather  stornl  in  the  millhouse,  weighed  in 
bulk  and  elevated  to  a  storage  hosier  in  the 
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Malt  Mill  and  Screening  ReeL 


brewhouse,  or  dumped  (usually  in  smaller 
breweries)  directly  from  the  sacks  into  the 
cooker. 

Brewhouse. —  The  brewhouse  generally  con- 
tains the  following  vessels :  hot  and  cold  water 
tanks;  malt  and  cereal  (rice  or  com)  hoppers; 
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Ifae  cereal  cooker,  mash  tub,  kettle  and  hop 
jack  and  cooler. 

MuhinE  in  Cereal  Cooken.—  Cookers  are 
of  two  kinos  —  open  ones  or,  as  they  are  usually 
called,  rice  tubs,  and  closed  or  pressure  cookers. 
In  these  vessels  rice  or  com  (grits  or  meat)  is 


■(Travity  or  Ti^wer  Brewt-ry  Cellars. 


boiled  for  a  certain  length  of  time  in  order  to 
loosen  up  or  soften  the  hard  flinty  condition 
of  their  starch  so  as  to  render  it  able  to  be  more 
completely  dissolved  or  acted  upon  in  the  mash 
tub.   Crushed  malt  to  the  amount  of  about  one- 


Hot  Water  Tank,  Sectional  View. 

Quarter  the  weight  of  corn  ^oods  is  added  in 
tlie  open  cookers.  The  mashmg  method  in  the 
open  cooker  varies  somewhat  among  different 
brewers,  the  following  being  about  the  average 
method;  The  materials  are  mixed  with  water 
so  as  to  have  a  temperature  of  30°  R.  (100°  F,). 


The  mash  is  held  at  this  temperature  for  about 
15  minutes  then  run  up  to  56°  R.  (ISS""  F.),  and 
held  for  30  minutes,  then  heated  quickly  to 
boiling  and  boiled  from  45-75  minutes  for  corn 
goods,  depending  on  the  fineness  of  the  material, 
and  30  minutes  for  rice.   Th6  cereal  mash  is 


Cooker,  sliowiiig  Sturer  and  Steam  Connection, 


then  run  down  to  the  mash  tub  where  the  mash 
is  finished.  Pressure  cookers  are  used  to  some 
extent,  but  not  generally,  in  American  brewer- 
ies. They  differ  from  the  open  cookers  in  that, 
being  closed,  the  mash  can  be  boiled  under  pres- 
sure and,  consequently,  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  in  open  cookers.  Hereby  a  more  complete 
softening  or  dissolving  of  the  starch  is  obtained 
and  consequently  a  better  yield  or  extraction  of 
the  materials. 

Mashing  in  Mash  Tubs.— The  mash  tub, 
like  the  open  cooker,  has  a  stirrer,  and  a  heating 
coil,  but  is  further  supplied  with  a  strainer 
or  perforated  false  bottom  for  clarifying  the 
wort,  and  a  sprinkling  device  or  sparger  for 


Mash  Tub  with  Poremasher,  Liquid  Gauge,  Attemperating 
Device  and  Three-way  Code. 

washing  out  the  grains.  In  the  mash  tub  the 
mash  is  started  and,  when  the  mash  from  the 
cooker  has  been  added,  the  combined  mash  is 
finished.  The  mashing  method  here  varies  con- 
siderably, depending  upon  the  character  of  the 
beer  that  is  to  be  produced,  and  is  consequently 
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one  of  the  most  important  of  the  brewing 
operations. 

The  method  of  mashing  for  die  production  of 
a  beer  of  average  character  is  approximately  as 
follows :  The  crushed  malt  and  water  are  mixed 
so  as  to  have  a  temperature  of  30"  R.  (100°  F.) 
and  the  mash  allowed  to  rest  at  tiiis  temperature 


SU-iJlri  r>.il3ic!:li(n]5, 

for  one  hour.  The  temperature  of  the  mash 
is  now  raised  to  54°  R.  (153"  F.)  to  55"  R. 
(156°  F.),  in  about  15  to  20  minutes,  by  running 
in  the  boiling  corn  or  rice  mash  from  the 
cooker  (with  the  addition  of  steam  should  same 
be  necessary).  This  temperature  is  held  for 
10  to  15  minutes,  during  which  time  the  stirrer 
is  operated  continuously.  It  is  at  this  stage 
that  the  diastase  in  the  malt  inverts  or  changes 
both  the  starch  contained  in  the  malt  as  well  as 
that  in  the  com  or  rice  into  unfermentable  dex~ 
trin  and  fermentable  sugars. 

The  mash  is  now  heated  with  steam  and  hot 
water,  in  15  to  20  minutes,  to  59"  R.  (165*  F.) 
and  tne  stirrer  stopped.  The  mash  is  now  al- 
lowed to  rest  from  30  minutes  to  one  hour  in 
order  to  allow  the  hulls  of  the  malt  to  settle 
so  as  to  act  as  a  filtering  material  for  Hit 
wort,  after  which  the  wort  is  run  into  the  kettle. 
After  the  wort  has  run  off,  the  solid  substances 
remaining  in  the  mash  tub^  called  grains,  are 
washed  out  or  sparged  with  water  In  order 
to  recover  as  mudi  of  the  wort  contained  in 
th«n  as  possible.  The  grains  are  then  thrown 
out  of  the  mash  tub  and  sold  as  cattle  feed. 

Boilinff  the  Wort  in  Kettle^  The  kettle 
consists  of  a  pear-shaped  copper  vessel  having  a 
double  or  jacketed  bottom  for  heating  the  wort, 
and  a  vent  pipe  to  roof  for  conductmg  off  the 
vapors  generated  during  boiling.  The  steam 
outlet  of  the  coil  or  jacketed  bottom  is  con- 
nected to  a  steam  trap  which  automatically  dis- 
charges the  water  condensed  in  the  coil  or 
jacket  without  materially  reducing  the  pressure 
of  the  steam.  The  wort  as  soon  as  it  runs  clear 
from  the  mash  tub  is  collected  in  the  kettle. 


Steam  is  turned  on  in  the  kettle  as  soon  as 
the  jacketed  bottom  is  covered  vndi  wort.  This 
wort  and  that  continuously  running  in  is  then 
heated  to  and  kept  at  about  70°  R.  (190°  F.)  in 
order  to  destrc^  die  action  of  the  diastase  and 
prevent  further  saccharification  in  the  wort 
taking  place.  When  the  kettle  is  full  or  nearly 
so,  steam  is  further  turned  on  and  the  wort 
brought  to  boiling  and  boiled  for  one  hour 
when  it  should  show  a  good  *break.*  During 
this  boiling  the  nnderirable  albuminoids  are 
precipitated  in  finely  divided  form,  rendering 
the  wort  turlnd.  Upon  continued  heating  these 
aUniminc^ds  unite  or  lump  together  and  leave 


Hop  Jidc  Sectioiul  View. 


the  wort  between  these  lumps  clear  and  trans- 
parent. This  clarification  is  called  the  ^break- 
ing*  of  the  wort.  ■ 

Hops  are  now  added,  usually  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  total  amount  used,  after  which 
addition  the  wort  again  becomes  turbid  due  to 
the  further  precipitation  of  albuminoids  by  the 
tannic  acid  contained  in  the  hops.  After  about 
40  minutes  further  boiling  the  wort  should  again 
clarify  or  show  its  second  break,  when  another 
two-fifths  of  the  bops  are  added  and  the  wort 
boiled  about  20  minutes.  The  remaining  one- 
fifth  of  the  hops  is  added  and  the  wort  run 
out  of  the  kettle  into  hop  jack  immediately. 
TTiis  last  quantity  of  hops  is  usually  of  a  better 
quality  and  is  not  boiled  with  the  wort  as  its 
addition  is  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  the 
hop  aroma  to  the  wort.  This  aroma  is  due  to 
the  hop  oil  of  the  bops  which  is  volatile  at  boil- 
it^  temperature  and  would  escape,  and  be  ren- 
dered useless,  if  the  wort  were  boiled  for  any 
considerable  time.^  All  . or  part  of  this  last  hop 
addition  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  hop  jack 
and  die  boiling  wort  run  upon  it. 

Wort  in  Hop  Jack.— The  hop  jack  con- 
nsts  of  a  round  or  square  iron  tank,  having  a 
perforated  false  bottom  or  strainer  and  a 
sparger  or  sprinkler  similar  to  that  of  the  mash 
tub.  The  wort,  with  the  hops,  is  run  into  the 
hop  jack  and  allowed  to  rest  until  the  hops 
have  settled  so  as  to  form  a  filtering  material 
for  the  clarification  of  the  wort.  As  soon  as 
this  takes  place  the  wort  is  pumped  to  the  sur- 
face cooler  or  beer  tank  located  at  the  top  of 
the  cellars.  After  the  wort  has  all  been  re- 
moved the  hops  are  washed  out  or  sparged 
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with  bot  water  in  order  to  recover  as  much  of 
the  absorbed  wprt  as  possible. 

Surface  Cooler  and  Beer  Tank.—  The  sur- 
face cooler  consists  of  a  shallow  iron  pan  of  a 
length  and  width  very  large  in  proportion  to  its 
depth  so  as  to  give  the  wort  as  much  surface 
as  possible.  Hereby  the  wort  is  cooled  quite 
rapidly  and  aerated. 

The  beer  tank,  an  iron  cylindrical  vessel, 
closed  at  the  top,  is  rapidly  supplanting  this 
cooler,  since  the  latter,  by  the  laisc  surface 
it  presents,  exposes  the  wort  to  infections  by 
impurities  or  germs  always  more  or  less  pres- 
ent in  the  air.  As  soon  as  the  wort  on  the  sur- 
face cooler  or  in  the  beer  tank  cools  to  about 
50°  R.  (145°  F.)  the  danger  of  its  infection  by 
impurities,  bacteria,  etc.,  begins.  From  this 
stage  until  the  beer  is  finally  marketed,  months 
later,  it  requires  the  daily,  almost  hourly,  vigi- 
lance of  the  iM-ewer  to  keep  it  pure  and  free 
from  contamination. 

Bandelot  Cooler. —  This  consists  of  a  series 
of  pipes  or  tubes  arranged  in  vertical  tiers, 
over  the  outside  of  which  the  wort  flows,  while 


Baudelot  Cooler. 


through  them  the  cooling  medium  is  circulated. 
It  is  usually  made  in  two  sections,  the  upper 
being  of  copper  tubes,  containing  cold  water, 
and  the  lower  of  steel  containing  ammonia. 

The  Cellars.^ —  The  wort  after  cooling 
enters  the  cellars,  where  it  is  fermented,  storea 
kraeusened,  bunged,  fined,  filtered  and  racked 
ready  for  the  market. 

Fermentation  of  Wortr— The  wort  as  it 
comes  from  the  cooler  is  run  into  fermenting 
tubs  in  which  the  yeast  has  previously  been 
placed.  Sometimes  the  yeast  is  added  after  the 
tubs  are  filled  with  wort.  The  yeast,  from  one 
to  one  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  barrel  of  wort, 
is  usuall:^  given,  not  in  its  natural  state,  but  first 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  wort  and  thoj- 
oughly  aerated. 

The  fermentation  now  begins.  Within  IS  to 
24  hours  white  bubbles  appear  on  the  surface 
around  the  sides  of  the  tub.  The  wort  at  this 
time  is  covered  with  a  head  of  thick,  lumpy 
consistency  composed  largely  of  albuminoid 
matter.  The  whole  surface  now  soon  becomes 
covered  with  a  fine  white  froth,  which  soon 
changes  to  a  frizzled  appearance  called  ^'kraeu- 
sen*  sta^.  The  froth  head  then  moves  toward 
tJie  centre,  the  fermentation  becomes  more 
active,  the  froth  head  rises  higher  and  becomes 
darker  and  the  fermentation  now  passes  into 
the  "high  kraeusen*'  stage,  generally  after  about 
70  to  80  hours.  This  stage  is  maintained  for 
about  4S  to  72  hours  when  the  head  begins  to 
collapse  and  deepens  in  color  to  the  end  of  the 
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fermentation.  The  temperature  is  tiien  grad- 
ually reduced  by  means  of  cooling  attemperators 
to  3'  R.  (39°  F.)  in  the  next  three  or  four 
days.  Total  duration  of  fermentation,  10  to 
11  days. 

Storage  of  Beer.— After  die  wort  is  fer- 
mented ue  beer  is  filled  into  storage  vats 
(closed  at  the  top)  where  it  is  stored  at  a  tem- 
perature near  the  freezing  point  for  about  two 
or  three  months.  During  this  storage  period 
there  is  a  slight  progress  of  secondary  or  after 
fermentation  and  the  yeast  settles,  and,  what  Is 
most  important  in  bottle  beer  that  is  to  be  pas- 
teurized, there  is  a  further  precipitadon  of 
albuminoids. 

Chip  Cask  Treatment.— When  sufficiently 
matured  in  storage  the  beer  is  run  or  pumped 
into  the  chip  casks  so  called  because  tn  them 
wooden  chips  are  placed  to  retain  the  sediment 
produced  by  the  finings.  In  the  chip  cask,  two 
properties  must  be  imparted  to  the  beer  that  it 
did  not  possess  during  storage,  namely,  life  or 
proper  amount  of  carbonic-acid  gas  contents 
uid  brilliancy.  Life  is  given  the  beer  by  addi- 
tion of  8  to  10  per  cent  of  kraeusen  (that  is, 
young  beer  in  the  first  or  kraeusen  stage  of  fer- 
mentation). This  when  added  to  the  old  *flat* 
storage  beer  continues  to  ferment,  and,  as  the 
casks  are  closed,  the  gas  generated  gives  life 
to  the  whole  amount  of  beer  containeatherein. 

For  bottle  beer,  kraeusen  made  from  grape 
sugar  is  used,  as  grape  sugar  contains  no  albu- 
minoids as  does  the  kraeusen  from  regular  fer- 
menting worts. 

Brilliancy  is  raven  to  the  beer  by  removing 
the  yeast  and  omer  particles  in  suspension  V 
means  of  finings  made  from  isinglass.  After 
bunging  the  cask,  a  certain  pressure  only 
(4J4-5  pounds)  is  desired  and  any  excess  pres- 
sure generatea  above  this  is  automatically  re- 
moved by  an  automatic  blow-off  device  called 
the  bunging  apparatus. 

Filtration  of  Beer.— Although  beers  will 
generally  become  clear  in  the  chip  cask  if  they 
are  left  there  long  enough  they  are  now  almost 
universally  filtered  after  they  have  become  mod- 
erately fine  (clear)  in  the  chip  cask  Thereby 
much  time  is  saved,  also  a  large  part  of  the 
finings  and  chips.  Furthermore,  filtration  fur- 
nishes a  more  brilliant  beer  than  can  generally 
be  obtained  by  chip  cask  treatment  only.  Mod- 
ern beer  filters- differ  considerably  in  construc- 
tion, but  all  are  alike  in  that  they  contain 
several  or  many  compartments  or  cells  filled 
with  filter  mass  or  pulp  (a  substance  similar  to 
blotting  paper)  throu^  which  the  beer  is 
forced.  The  filter  mass  or  pulp  can  be  used 
again  and  again,  being  washed  after  each  use  to 
remove  the  beer  and  sediments  it  collects  dur- 
ing filtration.  The  operation  of  filtration  is  as 
follows :  The  bunging  apparatus  is  thscon- 
nected  and  air  pressure  (15  to  20  pounds)  is 

?ut  on  the  chip  cask  and  the  beer  thereby 
orced  through  the  filter. 
Racking  of  Beer.— From  the  filter  the 
beer  passes  to  the  racking  bench  which  must  be 
placed  at  a  higher  level  in  order  to  cause  a 
back  pressure  upon  the  filter  and  prevent  foam- 
ing. The  racking  device  consists  of  two  or 
more  faucets  of  which  one  is  always  open  so  as 
to  give  a  steady  flow  of  beer. 

Carbonating.— Beer  is  often  carbonated. 
Tlus  is  the  mechanical  forcing  of  carbomc^acid 
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gas  into  the  beer  by  which  time,  labor,  space 
and  cost  of  chip  casks  are  saTCO^  besides  ol^* 
taining  a  more  onrabte  beer. 

PitcUnc  mad  VaniiafaiBCir— In  order  to 
prevent  the  beer  in  wooden  vessels  from  soak- 
ing  into  the  wood,  they  are  coated  on  their 
insides  with  an  inert  or  insoluble  substance. 
This  is  shellac  varnish  for  the  large  brewery 
vessels  and  pitch  for  the  trade  pack^s. 

Bibiiofnxh^^  Relating  to  American 
Betrt  and  Mmtmg,  and  Amefictmued  Methods 
of  Producing  Englixh  Beers:  LeQerc-Wahl, 
'Chemical  Studies  of  American  Barleys> 
(United  States  Bulletin  124)  ;  Year  Book  of 
the  United  States  Brewers'  Association  (1909- 
16) ;  Documentary  History  of  the  United 
States  Brewers'  Association  (1896) ;  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Second  International  Brewers' 
Congress  (Chicago  1911)  j  Wahl,  Robert,  and 
Hemu!^  Max,  *The  American  HiuM^Bodc  of 
the  Brewing,  Maltins  and  Auxiliary  Trades' 
(Chicagc^  3a  ed.,  1908) ;  in  German,  Hantk^ 
'Handbuch  fiir  den  amerlkanischen  Brauer  u. 
Malzer>  (Milwaukee  1897);  Wahl-Henius, 
'Brauereibetrieb  in  Amerika^  (1812). 

English  Beers  and  Malting  as  Practised  in 
England  and  English  Colonies:  Svkes,  Walter 
J.,  and  Ling,  A.  K,  ^Principles  and  Practice  of 
Brewing'  (London  1907);  Faulkner,  Frank 
'Theory  and  Practice  of  Modem  Brewing' 
(London  1888) ;  Wright,  Herbert  E,  ~A 
Han(fy  Book  for  Brewers'  (London  1897) ; 
Southby,  E.  R.,  ^Practical  Brewing'  (London 
1889)  ;  Thatcher,  Frank,  'Brewing  and  Malt- 
ing' (London  1898) ;  Briant,  Lawrence  F., 
^Laboratory  Textbook  for  Brewers'  (London 
1898)  ;  Moritz  and  Morris,  'Textbook  of  the 
Science  of  Brewing'  (London  1896). 

In  German  Language:  Thausing,  Julius  E., 
*rHe  Theorie  und  Praxis  der  Malzbereitung 
und  Bierfabrikation'  (6th  ed.,  Leipzig  1907); 
Prior,  Eu«n,  *Oemie  und  Physiolorie  des 
Maizes  una  Bieres'  (Leipzig  1896) ;  Windisch, 
W.,  ^Das  Chemische  Laboratorium  des 
Brauers'  (Berlin  1907) ;  Fasbender,  Franz^ 
^Mechanische  Technologic  der  Bierbrauerci 
nnd  Malzfabnkation'  (Vienna  1881-90) ; 
Klocker,  Albert,  '(jaehrungsorganiraien'  (Stutt- 
gart 1906);  Torgensen,  Alfred,  'Die  Mikro- 
organismcn  der  Gaehrungsindustrie'  (Beriin 
1909);  Under,  P  <Mikroscopische  Betrieb- 
skontrolle  in  den  Ciaehrungsgewerben'  (Berlin 

1909)  ;  Leyser,  E.,  <Bierbereitung>  (Stuttgart 

1910)  ;  Lafar,  *Technische  Mykologie'  (Jena 
1897)  ;  Delbrueck,  Max,  'Itlustrirtes  Brauerei- 
Lex&on^  (Beriin  1910) ;  Hansen.  Emit  Chr., 
'Gaehmngsorganismen'  (Jena  1911). 

English  Translations:  Thausing,  Julius  E., 
'Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Preparation  of 
Malt  and  the  Fabrication  of  Beer'  (translated 
from  the  German  by  William  T.  Brannt,  re- 
vised with  addition  of  American  methods  by 
A.  Schwarz  and  H.  A.  Bauer)  (Philadelphia 
1^2) ;  Jorgensen,  Alfred,  'Micro-organisms 
and  Fermentation'  (translated  from  the  Danish 

Sy  Alex.  K.  Miller  and  A.  E.  Lennhobn)  (Lon-. 
on  1900) ;  Hansen^  Emil  Chr.,  'Practical 
Studies  in  Fermentation'  (translated  from  the 
Danish  by  Alex.  K.  Miller)  (New  Yoric  1896)  ; 
Kloecker,  Albert,  'Fermentation  Onianisms' 
(London  1903). 

Robert  Wahl, 
President  and  Director^  Wahl-Henius  Institute 
'  of  Fermentohgy,  Chicago. 


BREWING  INDUSTRY  IN  AMSRICA. 

To  narrate  the  history  of  the  art.of  becnnaldng 
is  to  tell  ft  itory  that  is  as  old  as  the  hmnan 
race.  To  trace  ^e  art  of  brewing  from  its 
earljr  days  down  to  die  present  time  it  is 
necessary  that  one  should  pass  through  all  the 
ages  of  antiquity,  for  the  art  that  was  practiced 
so  crudely  the  prehistoric  peoples  was  fol- 
lowed with  less  primitive  methods  by  both  the 
l^Tptians  and  As^rians.  Later,  the  (vreek 
and  Romans  made  dieir  brews,  while,  from 
the  eailiest  recorded  times*  the  Teutonic  races 
have  imraaed  thu  art  so  successfully  diat  praise 
of  their  skill  has  long  taken  the  form  of  poem 
.  and  prose,  in  song  and  story,  while  the  tributes 
of  esteem  that  are  everywhere  paid  to  (^am- 
brinus,  the  acknowledged  patron  saint  of  brew- 
ing, is  but  anodier  method  b]r  which  the  lovers 
of  beer  strive  to  testify  their  appreciation  of 
the  bevmge  for  wUch  hia  name  stands  qnuMiy- 
mous. 

As  far  as  America  is  concerned  the  history 
of  the  brewit^  industry  may  be  traced  to  \tt26, 
for  when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on  Ply- 
mouth Rock  they  brought  with  them  consid- 
e'rable  knowledge  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
making  their  favorite  beverages  the  fiery  po- 
tions whidi  even  they  loved  to  drinl^  Hnd  not 
a  man  afraid,"  as  well  as  the  tie^ter,  but  still 
sturdy,  brews  mth  which  eve^  true  Ei^^h- 
man  sometimes  made  *menie.>  Homebrewed 
as  this  beer  was  in  the  beginning;  the  natural 

growth  of  the  colonies  soon  suggested  that  it 
e  put  to  a  more  practical  use,  and  it  was  thus 
that  their  knowledge  of  the  brewing  ciaft 
finally  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  in- 
dustry of  beennaldng. 

In  the  New  England  colonies,  where  people 
were  more  addicted  to  the  use  of  stronger  spir- 
its than  beer,  the  colonial  lawmakers  adopted 
a  statute  by  which  they  granted  immunity  from 
taxes  and  an  additional  prize  in  money  to  any 
brewer  who  should  be  sufficiently  energetic  to 
manufacture  more  than  5(X>  barrels  of  *honest 
beer*  in  a  single  year,  for  th^  held  that  beer 
was  a  beverage  which  not  only  added  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  by  givins  the  fanner 
a  profitable  market  for  the  grain  ne  might  be 
able  to  rais^  but  which  supplied  the  people  with 
a  drink  of  such  mild  form  that,  instead  of 
leading  to  intoxication,  it  actually  contributed 
to  the  spread  of  that  temperate  spirit  upon 
which  the  'good  order*  of  the  colony  so  much 
depended.  It  was  thus  that  the  infant  brewing 
industiy  was  established  and  fostered  by  the 
coloAial  officials  of  Massadiusett&  and,  though 
the  growth  of  the  industry  was  slow  compared 
to  what  one  would  imagine  it  should  have  been, 
it  had  expanded  sufficiently  by  1795  to  produce 
nearly  2,000,000  gallons  of  beer  per  annum. 

The  great  adversaiy  against  which  the  brew- 
ing industry  has  been  obliged  to  contend  has 
.almost  invariably  been  the  result  of  matters  of 
legislation.  Ever  since  the  days  of  the  ^orp- 
tians  the  growth  or  decline  in  the  art  of  beer- 
making  may  be  traced  directly  to  this  cause. 
Under  liberal  laws,  intelligently  administered, 
the  industry  prospered,  while  legislative  enact- 
ments have  hampered  the  expansion  of  the 
trade  more  seriously  than  It  could  have  been 
retarded  by  any  other  influence.  Thus,  while 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  laws 
directly  adverse  to  the  brewing  craft  were 
passed  prior  to  1795.  the  fact  that  the  Icedsht- 
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tion  that  was  enacted  was  more  favorable  to 
the  cheap  distribution  of  distilled  liquors  had 
a  tendency  to  give  an  advantage  to  uie  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  in  strong  beverages 
against  which  the  makers  of  the  milder  beers 
fonnd  it  dtfHcult  to  contend.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  greatest  minds  in  the  country 
recognized  the  value  of  the  brewing  industry 
as  an  aid  to  the  promotion  of  national  tem- 
perance and  sought  to  aid  it  in  every  way  in 
their  power,  but  they  were  opposed  by  strong 
influences  from  several  quarters,  from  the  few 
who  were  opposed  to  the  drinking  of  even  sndi 
a  mildly  sdcoholic  beverage  as  beer,  to 
strong  clique  whidi  represented  the  interests 
of  the  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  the 
more  potent  liquors.  During  the  Washington 
administration,  Congress,  in  its  consideration  of 
the  first  Federal  revenue  law,  recognized  the 
importance  of  fostering  the  brewing  industry 
as  an  aid  to  public  morality;  again,  in  17S> 
Madison  publidy  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
industty  of  brewing  would  extend  its  influence 
into  eveiy  State  of  the  Union,  while  Thomas 
Jefferson  s  firm  stand  in  regard  to  the  liquor 
<luestion  will  never  be  forgotten.  *No  nation 
is  sober,*  he  said,  *'where  the  deamess  of  fer- 
mented drinks  substitutes  ardent  spirits  as  a 
common  beverage.* 

Prior  to  the  middle  of  the  19tli  century,  the 
term  «bcer»  in  the  United  States  general^  im- 
plied diat  beverwe  that  is  now  more  commonly 
known  to  us  as  "ale.*  In  1810,  when  the  pro- 
duction of  malt  liquors  in  this  cotmtry 
amounted  to  less  than  6,000,000  gallons  per  an- 
num, the  129  breweries  which  were  manufactur- 
ing this  product  made  practically  nothing  but 
ale  and  porter,  and  it  was  not  until  about  1846, 
when  the  increasing  German  immigration 
created  the  demand  for  the  favorite  beverage 
of  these  people,  lager  beer,  that  any  brewer 
found  it  necessary  to  manufacture  such  a 
drink.  With  them,  of  course,  the  Germans  had 
brought  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
lager  beermaking,_  and  as  they  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  native  brews  of  the  Americans, 
it  was  not  long  before  lager  beer  breweries  be- 
gan to  spring  into  existence  in  every  commu- 
nity in  which  the  German  population  was  sufH- 
ciently  numerous  to  support  such  an  enterprise: 
In  the  bee^nning,  of  course,  die  Americans  were 
inclined  to  be  suspicious  of  this  new  beven^. 
It  was  milder  than  their  brews,  and,  at  first, 
they  did  not  take  kindly  to  it,  out,  gradually, 
as  time  passed,  their  prejudices  were  overcome 
and,  to-day,  beer,  or  in  other  words,  lager  beer, 
has  become  so  thoroughly  the  national  bever- 
age of  the  American  people  that  the  production 
of  ale  and  porter  in  the  United  States  does  not 
now  exceed  1,000,000  barrels  per  annum. 

It  was  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  that 
brought  about  the  fiimndal  exigendes  which 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  excise  measures 
more  favorable  to  the  production  of  the  lighter 
beverages.  To  raise  a  revenue  sufficient  to 
save  the  government  from  the  disasters  which 
threatened  required  heroic  measures.  What  was 
required  was  money,  and,  as  the  result,  the  in- 
ternal revenue  laws  were  created.  As  these 
threw  burdens  of  taxation  chiefly  upon  the 
manufacturers  of  ardent  spirits,  the  industry  of 
brewing  took  a  new  lease  of  lite,  and  the  enect 
of  the  passage  of  these  laws,  in  July  1862,  may 


be  seen  in  the  development  of  the  industry  even 
up  to  the  present  day. 

It  was  in  1862,  at  the  moment  when  it  was 
seen  that  there  was  to  be  an  opportunity  for 
the  advancement  of  the  brewing  industry, 
that  the  Brewers'  Association  was  formed. 
While  this  or^mization  owed  its  existence 
partly  to  selfish  interests,  to  the  desire  for  self- 
protection  and  the  better  advancement  of  tiie 
trade,  its  fundamental  purpose  was  a  more 
patriotic  one,  its  members  binding  themselves 
together  to  aid  the  govenunent  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  revenue  laws  so  far  as  they  applied 
to  the  manufacture  of  malt  liquors,  and  to  as- 
sist by  their  influence  in  the  collection  of  such 
revenues^  as  well  as  to  secure  themselves  a^inst 
the  possibility  of  unjust  discrimination.  Thus 
from  the  beginning  of  its  history,  the  Brewers 
Association  has  remained  true  to  its  traditions, 
and,  when  Ac  throes  of  the  great  struggle  for 
national  unity  had  ended,  it  still  continued  to 
co-o^rate  with  the  govenmient  in  all  matters 
relating  to  tiie  internal  revenue.  When  we 
remember  the  meagre  2,000,000  gallons  of  malt 
liquors  that  were  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  1795,  the  following  table  of  statistics  indi- 
cates the  steady  development  of  this  industry 
during  the  past  century  more  eloquently  than 
any  words  of  mine  could  picture  it: 


BEEK 


raoDUcnoN  in  the  ijnitecd  statbs  since  186J  ur  to 
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1863.. 
U64.. 
U65.. 
1S66. 

i86e.. 

1869.. 

tSTO.. 

1871 . 

1872.. 

1873.. 

1874. . 

1875. . 

1876. . 

1877.. 

1878.. 

1879.. 

1880.. 

1881., 

1882.. 

1883.. 

1884.. 

1885.. 

1886.. 

1887.. 

1888.. 

1889. . 


2.006.625 
3,141,381 
3.657,181 
5.115,140 
6,207,402 
6.146,663 
6,342,055 
6.574,617 
7,740.260 
8.659.427 
9,633,323 
9,600,897 
9,452,697 
9,902,352 
9,810,060 
10,241,471 
11.103.084 
13.347,111 
14.311,028 
16.952,085 
17,757,892 
18,998,619 
13,185.953 
20,710,933 
23,121,526 
24.680.219 
25,119,853 


1890   27.561,944 

1891   30,497.209 

1892    31,856,626 

1893    34.591.179 

1894   33,362,373 

1895   33.589.784 

1896    33.859,250 

1897    34.462,822 

1898   37,529,339 

1899    36.697,634 

1900   39,471.593 

1901   40,614,258 

1902    44,550.127 

1903    46,720,179 

1904   48,265.168 

1905    49,522,029 

1906    54,724.553 

1907    58.622,002 

1908   58,814,033 

1909   56.364.360 

1910   59.544.775 

1911   63,283.123 

1912    62,176.6M 

1913    65,324.8n 

1914   66.189.473 

1915   59.708.217 

1916    58,565,532 


Whereas,  in  1810,  there  were  but  129  brew- 
eries in  the  United  States,  there  were  1,959 
sudi  establishments  in  1899,  ran^ng  in  ou^ut 
from  about  1,000  barrels  annually,  to  the  enor- 
mous beer  manufactories  with  an  individual 
output  of  more  than  1,500,000  barrels  per  an- 
num. 

Since  1899,  the  number  of  breweries  steadily 
decreased,  partly  through  prohilution  enact- 
ments, partly  through  the  combination  of 
smaller  plants  or  companies  into  larger  organ- 
izations, leading  to  the  dismantling  of  the 
smaller  or  less  efliciently  equipped  plants,  and 
also  to  the  erection  of  new  plants,  to  take  over 
the  combined  output  of  the  individual  units. 
Thus,  in  1910,  the  number  of  breweries  had 
declined  to  1.568;  down  to  1915  there  was  a 
further  decline,  iht  number  of  breweries  ac- 
cording to  the  Internal  Revenue  Report  being 
1,345.   On  1  Jan.  1916,  six  more  States  were 
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added  to  the  prohibition  column,  with  a  total 
number  of  breweries  of  62,  increased  by  Vir- 
ginia's six  after  1  Nov.  1916,  so  that  the  num- 
ber of  breweries  operating  at  the  close  of  1916 
had  been  reduced  to  1,277,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  breweries  of  Michigan  in  1918  and 
Montana  in  1919.  there  now  being  26  States 
in  which  State-wide  prohibition  has  been 
adopted.  In  1917  Congress  decreed  that  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  be  submitted  to  the 
States  providing  for  the  abolishment  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
to  be  ratified  within  six  years.  It  takes  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  each  of  the  two  houses  of 
the  legislature  of  a  State  to  ratify,  and  requires 
three-fourths  of  the  States  to  pass  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  beer  production  in  the  United  States 
showed  a  marked  increase  during  the  last  20 
years  and  up  to  191^  the  output  nearly  doubling 
during  that  tune.  During  die  fiscal  year  1914 
to  1915  there  was  a  decrease  of  over  6,000,000 
barrels,  but  during  the  year  ending  June  1916, 
notwithstanding  the  closing  of  62  breweries  in 
six  more  prohibition  States,  the  output  of  beer 
was  58,563,532,  or  approximately  that  of  191^ 
and  20,000,000  barrels  higher  than  20  years  ago. 

The  breweries  put  out  of  commissiw  in 
prohibition  States  are  mierating  their  plants  as 
best  they  can  by  proaudng  *near-beers*  or 
beverages  intoided  to  resemble  beer  as  closely 
as  possible  but  containing  less  dian  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  of  alcohol,  which  may  be  sold 
without  a  tax  and  are  exempted  likewise  from 
the  pasrment  of  special  taxes  by  dealers  in 
matt  liquors.  The  'law  does  not  prohibit  the 
driving  off  of  alcohol  from  a  fermented  bever- 
age in  the  brewery,  aca>rding  to  latest  rulings 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department. 

The  following  was  written  at  a  time  when 
the  prohibition  movement  had  not  yet  developed 
a  momentum  that  made  the  future  of  the  in- 
dustry problematical. 

Some  few  of  the  breweries  make  ale,  or 
porter,  but  the  greater  number  make  nothing 
but  the  favorite  drink  of  the  Germans,  the 
iager  beer  which,  notwithstanding  the  inroads 
of  prohibition,  must  still  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  great  commercial  factors  in  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  while  the  American  brewers 
formerly  catered  exclusively  to  a  restricted 
local  market,  within  the  past  40  years  the  art 
of  beermaking  has  attained  such  a  point  of 
perfection  that  this  product  can  now  be  shipped, 
both  in  barrels  and  in  bottles,  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  while  a  further 
idea  of  the  immense  importance  of  this  trade 
ma^  be  gathered  from  the  facts  that  while  the 
capital  invested  in  this  country  in  the  beer  in- 
dustry is  not  less  than  $671,15^000,  according 
to  the  figures  reported  by  the  1913  United 
States  Statistical  Abstracts  census,  the  annual 
output  of  the  country  shows  an  aggregate  value 
of  more  than  $350,000,000.  More  than  66,000 
men  were  directly  engaged  in  the  interests  of 
brewing  and  its  contributions  to  the  support 
of  the  United  States,  in  internal  revenue  taxes  . 
alone,  amounted  in  1913  to  more  than  $65,000,- 
000  per  annum,  while  $95,596,000  represents  the 
cost  of  materials  used  in  that  year.  That  the 
bottling  branch  of  the  industry  has  also  as- 
sumed proportions  which  entitle  it  to  serious 
consideration  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 


product  of  one  brewery  alone  now  amounts  to 
more  than  150^00(^000  bottles  per  amium. 

While  such  figures  are  valuaUe  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  reliable  manifestations  of  the 
growth  of  the  brewing  industry,  there  is  a 
deeper  and  broader  side  to  the  question  of  its 
development  that  is  a  matter  of  far  greater 
importance,  for  the  modern  brewer,  while  he 
is  proud  of  the  fact  that  his  craft  has  grown  . 
to  be  one  of  the  great  industries  of  this  great 
nation,  still  takes  even  greater  pride  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  scietu:e  of  brewing  has 
made  more  mariced  scientific  advancement  dur- 
ing the  past  50  years  of  its  history  than  it  had 
made  in  all  the  years  that  had  previously 
elapsed  since  those  days  of  %ierrie  England' 
when  Falstaff  and  his  coterie  of  jolly  fellows 
joked  together  over  their  generous  tankards  of 
some  foaming  brew. 

For  example,  we  may  say  that  it  has  been 
only  within  the  ^st  50  years  that  anything 
approaching  scientific  prinaples  have  ever  been 
applied  to  the  art^  of  brewing.  Since  1870, 
however,  the  establishment  of  brewers'  schools 
to  teach  the  higher  knowledge  of  the  craft 
have  brought  theory  and  practice  into  such 
close  association  that  a  field  of  competition  has 
been  opened  that  had  never  existed  prior  to 
that  time.  Thus,  during  the  sixties  the  prin- 
dplcs  governing  the  production  of  beer  were 

?<ractically  the  same  as  those  which  had  been 
ollowed  by  our  forefathers  in  their  breweries 
in  1805,  for  while  every  branch  of  applicable 
science,  including  chemistry,  botany  and  me- 
chanics had  experienced  marvelous  develop- 
ment, these  changes  meant  nothing  to  the  art 
of  brewing,  except  in  the  general  sense  that 
they  were  prepant^  the  f  oimdation  upon  which 
the  more  scientific  art  might  be  constructed. 

The  first  great  improvement  in  the  art  of 
brewing,  and  especially  that  portion  of  it  to 
which  the  physiology  of  fermentation  may  be 
applied,  was  the  result  of  the  labors  of  Pas- 
teur in  Paris  and  Hansen  at  Copenhagen.  Pas- 
teur discovered  that  sijotling  of  wine,  beer  and 
vinegar  were  due  to  similar  causes,  that  is,  to 
infection  by  bacteria  or  bacilli,  and  found 
proper  remedies,  not  only  saving  those  industries 
m  France  alone  miltions  of  francs  annually, 
but  he  became  the  founder  of  medical  science 
try  realizing  through  his  studies  on  fermenta- 
tion that  contagious  diseases  in  animals  and 
man  were  due  to  microbial  infection  likewise, 
and  thus  Fasteur  was  led  to  his  discoveries  of 
antitoxin  treatment.  From  the  earliest  days 
beer  has  been  known  to  be  a  perishable  product, 
but  the  character  of  the  causes  which  made  it 
spoil  was  a  problem  that  nobo4y  had  been  able 
to  solve.  By  his  discoveries  of  the  phyaology 
of  the  organisms  of  fermentation  Pasteur  not 
only  proved  that  these  diseases  of  beer  might 
rationally  be  traced  to  a  sort  of  bacteria  but 
indicated  the  manner  in  which  such  diseases 
might  be  avoided  through  the  application^  of 
a  process  of  wort  cooling  and  fermentation, 
while  Hansen  went  a  step  farther  by  not  only 
finding  another  cause  for  such  diseases  in  the 
brewers'  yeast,  which  mi^t  easily  become,  by 
contact,  under  certain  circumstances,  with  sim- 
ilar organisms  closely  resembling  it,  fir  more 
injurious  than  any  bacteria,  but  brought  its 
labors  to  a  most  logical  conclusion  by  devel- 
oping a  process  of  cultivating  yeast  in  large 
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i^antities  and  in  sach  absolute  purity  from  a 
su^e  genn  that  he  prevented  the  introduction 
of  nild  yeast  into  the  brew.    The  immediate 
adoption  of  these  innovations  by  the  leading 
brewers  of  the  United  States  resulted  in  some 
very  material  changed  in  the  practical  opera- 
tions of  tfie  brewenes.   Thus  the  discovery  of 
the  principle  of  preventing  infection  brought 
about  the  substitution  of  suitably  closed  ap- 
paratus in  place  of  the  old-fashioned  open 
cooler,  but  this  improvement  was  simply  one 
step  in  the  efforts  of  the  manufacturers  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  scientific 
methods  of  brewing.   It  was  followed  by  more 
tngeoiously  constructed  machinery,  all  tending 
toward  a  cleaner  and  better  product.  There 
were  processes  for  the  production  of  filtered 
air;  there  were  other  processes  for  the  steril- 
ization  of   water,   for  everything  that  now 
entered  into  the  product  must  be  germ-proof, 
absolute  protection  a^nst  infection  being  die 
keynote  of  the  new  science.  Under  the  ^sent 
methods,  therefore,  from  the  very  moment  that 
the  beer  leaves  the  brew-kettle  to  pass  over  the 
coolers,  and  through  the  process  of  fermentit^ 
and  lagering,  and  even  up  to  the  very  moment 
that  it  is  served  as  a  refreshing  and  reviving 
beverage,  no  e^ort  is  spared  to  protect  it  from 
infection.  See  Brewing  and  Malting. 

Physiology  and  theoretical  chemistry  have 
also  exerted^^their  influence  to  bring  about  the 
present  wonderful  development  in  the  science 
of  brewing.    During  the  past  few  decades  the' 
most  complicated  processes  In  the  malting  of 
barley,  in  mashing  and  in  fermentation  nave 
been  so  thoroughly  explored  that  the  knowl- 
edge derived  from  these  researches  has  cre- 
ated a  magnificent  foundation  upon  which  the 
maltster  and  the  brewer  have  been  able  to  build 
more  solidly  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  crait.    In  this  connection,  moreover, 
reference  must  be  made  to  an  invention  which 
has  effected  more  radical  changes  in  the  brew- 
ing industry  than  almost  any  one  single  factor, 
for  without  it  many  of  the  mnovations  and  im- 
provements which  are  regarded  as  of  such  vital 
importance   to-day   could   never   have  been 
made.  ,  This  invention  is  the  ice  machine,  with- 
out which  artificial  refrigeration  upon  any  ex- 
traordinarily extensive  _  scale,  such  as  exists  in 
many  of  the  big  brewing  plants  at^  this  time, 
would  have  been  entirely  impracticable.  It 
was  since  1870  that  the  imperfect  iccmaking 
machine  which  was  shown  by  the  French  in- 
ventor, Carr^  was  regarded  as  so  great  a  curi- 
osity tJiat  penons  who  were  interested  in  such 
thinars  traveled  long  distances  to  inspect  it 
To-^y,  however,  conditions  have  changed  so 
materially  that  it  is  only  the  very  insignifi- 
cant   brewing   establishments   that    are  not 
equipped  with  model  ice-machines. 

One  of  the  distinctly  Americap  innovations 
which  have  tended  so  greatly  to  improve 
the  science  of  brewing  during  the  past  few 
decades  is  the  new  method  of  collecting  and 
utilizinc  in  its  purity  all  the  carbonic-acid  gas 
formed  during  the  process  of  fermentation. 
By  the  discovery  of  this  purely  American 
method  it  has  been  possible  to  abandon  the 
old-fashioned  •kraeusen"  process  of  carbonat- 
ingr,  which  was  formerly  the  only  method  in 
general  use.  In  other  words,  the  finished  prod- 
uct of  the  brewery  may  now  be  charged  with 
the  best  and  purest  natural  carbonic-add  gas 


that  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  and  as  this  method 
of  collecting  this  tv-product  of  fermentation 
produces  such  an  abundance  of  the  carbonic- 
add  gas  that  it  may  readily  be  liquefied,  there 
is  no  reason  why  every  other  product  of  that 
kind  should  not  eventually  be  crowded  out  of 
the-  market. 

Another  distinctively  American  discovery 
is  the  treatment  of  bottled  beer  and  rendering 
the  same  cfaillproof  through  the  application  of 
the  prindple  of  digesting  the  colloidal  albumen 
of  beer  by  means  of  ^roteoljrtic  enzymes  in  the 
finishing  cask,  thus  givin|;  the  botUed  product 
almost  unlimited  durability. 

As  this  is  not  the  only  occasion  upon  which 
the  American  ingenuity  has  solved  problems 
relating  to  the  saence  of  brewing  over  which 
some  of  the  greatest  European  authoritiss 
have  experimented  vainly  for  many  years,  it 
is  aot  strange  that  the  brewers  of  the  Umted 
States  should  be  able  to  produce  some  of  the 
best  and  at  the  same  tim^  some  of  the  most 
durable  beer  in  the  world.  Not  only  have  the 
latest  and  most  scientific  methods  in  brewing 
that  can  be  credited  to  the  European  investi- 
gators been  in  use  in  the  country,-  almost  from 
the  very  moment  of  their  discovery,  but  several 
of  the  processes  which  have  actually  originated 
in  ibia  oountiy  have  since  been  accepted  by 
foreign  sdentists  as  the  most  rational  mediods 
known.  In  1893  Professor  Delbrueck  of  Beriin 
and  Professor  Schwackhoefer  of  ^^ellna  were 
sent  to  America  by  their  respective  govern- 
ments to  make  a  detailed  inspection  into  Ameri- 
can brewing  methods.  Naturally  every  facility 
was  offered  them,  and  in  their  spedal  report 
they  gave  the  brewers  of  the  United  States 
much  of  the  credit  whidi  they  deserve  for  hav- 
ing developed  the  primitive  craft  to  such  a  hig^ 
standard  of  perfection. 

In  1911  an  International  Brewers'  Congress 
was  held  at  Chicago  in  connection  with  an  In- 
ternational Brewers'  Exhibit  of  brewers'  ma- 
chinery, equiimient  and  materials  in  which  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Department  was 
conspicuously  represented. 

Revised  by  Robert  Wahl. 

BREWSTER.  Benjamin  Harris,  Amer- 
ican lawyer:  b.  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  13  Oct. 
1816;  d.  Philadelphia,  4  April  1888.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  in  1834,  was  admitted  to  the 
Philadelphia  bar  (1838),  and  for  nearly  half  a 
century  practised  with  ardor  and  success  the 
profession  he  loved.  In  1846  he  was  one  of  a 
commission  to  adjudicate  the  claims  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians  against  the  United  States ;  in 
1867  he  became  attorney-general  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  December  Iffil  President  Arthur 
made  him  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States. 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  President  Garfield. 
Attorney-General  Wayne  MacVeag^  retained 
Brewster  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
*Star  Route"  conspirators.  In  boyhood  he  was 
severely  injured  by  burns  recdved  while  turave- 
ly  attetnpting  to  rescue  his  sister  fn»n  a  fire 
into  which  she  had  fallen.  He  was  an  impres- 
sive orator,  and  possessed  scholarly  attainments 
of  a  high  order.  Both  Princeton  and  Diddn- 
son  colleges  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D  upon 
hioL 

BREWSTER,  Chauncey  Bonce,  Amer- 
ican bishop :  b.  Windham,  Conn.,  5  Sept.  1848. 
He  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Elder  Brewster  of 
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Plymouth  colony  fame.  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1868,  Berkeley  Divinity  School  1872, 
and  was  ordained  priest  1873.  He  was  rector 
of  Christ  Church,  Ryt  N.  Y.,  1873-81 ;  Christ 
Church,  Detroit,  1881-85;  Grace  Church,  Balti- 
more, 1885-^;  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
1888-97.  On  8  June  1897  he  was  elected  coad- 
jutor-bishop of  Connecticut  and  consecrated  in 
New  Haven,  28  Oct.  1897.  Upon  the  death  of 
Bishop  Williams,  in  1899,  Bishop  Brewster  be- 
came diocesan  of  Connecticut.  Besides  sermons 
and  pastoral  charges,  he  has  written  *The  Key 
of  Life>  (1885);  *Good  Friday  Addresses^ 
(1894):  'Aspects  of  Revebtion*  (1901),  being 
the  Baldwin  lectures  before  the  Univeraty  ot 
Michigan;  'The  Catholic  Ideal  of  the  Church^ 
(1905) ;  <The  Kingjlom  of  God  and  American 
Life*  (1912);  also  addresses,  etc  Yale  Uni- 
versity, Wesleyan  University  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege have  conferred  the  degree  of  D.D.  upon 
him. 

BRSWSTBR,  Sir  David,  Scottish  natural 
philosopher:  b.  Jedburgh,  11  Dec  1781;  d.  Al- 
lerby,  near  Melrose,  10  Feb.  1868.  He  entered 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  educated  for 
the  ministiT  and  was  licensed  by  the  Fresb^ 
tery  of  ESnhm^',  but  gave  up  the  ministry 
to  engage  in  scientific  pursuits.  His  first  inves- 
tigations were  on  the  subject  of  polarixation  of 
li^t.  upon  which  he  communicated  some  im- 
portant observations  to  the  'Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.^  In  1881  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  Edinburgh  ^Encyclopedia,^ 
to  which  he  contributed  a  nimiber  of  valuable 
articles.  In  1816,  while  repeating  the  ex^ri- 
ments  of  Biot  on  tlie  action  of  fluids  on  li^^ 
he  made  those  observations  which  resnltea  In 
die  invention  of  the  kaleidoscope.  In  1819.  in 
conjunction  with  Jameson,  he  founded  the  Ed- 
inburgh Philosophical  Journal,  of  which  he  was 
sole  editor  (1824-32).  Brewster  was  one  of 
die  founders  of  the  British  AssodaHon,  whose 
first  meeting  was  held  in  York  in  1831,  and  he 
presided  over  it  on  the  occasion  of  its  20th 
meeting  held  at  Edinburgh  in  1850.  In  1832 
he  received  the  honor  of  loiigfathood  along  with 
a  pension  fronr  the  government.  Bodi  before 
and  after  this  time  his  services  to  science  ob- 
tuncd  from  many  quarters  the  most  honorable 
recognition.  The  French  Institute,  of  which  he 
had  Deen  a  corresponding  member  since  1825, 
appointed  him  one  of  its  ei^t  foreign  associ- 
ates in  1849.  From  Prussia  he  received  the 
Order  of  Merit  in  1847,  and  in  1855  the  cross 
of  an  officer  of  the  Li^on  of  Honor  was  be- 
stowed on  him  by.  Napoleon  III.  From  1838 
to  1859  he  was  principal  of  the  united  collets 
of  Saint  Leonard's  and  Saint  Salvador  at  Saint 
Andrews,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  unani- 
mously chosen  principal  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  —  an  office  which  he  held  till  his 
death.  His  chief  works  are  'Treatise  on  the 
Kaleidoscope';  'Letters  and  Life  of  Euler* ; 
'Letters  on  Natural  Ma^ic' ;  'Treatise  on 
Optics^  'Martyrs  of  Science*;  'More  Worlds 
than  One*;  'Memoirs  of  tiie  Life,  Writinjra 
and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton*  (1855). 
Consult  (Gordon,  'The  Home  Life  of  Brew- 
steT>  (Eduiburgh  1869). 

BREWSTER.  Frederick  Carroll.  Amer- 
ican lawyer:  b.  Philadelt^a,  Pa.,  15  May  1825; 
d.  (Hiariotte,  N.  C,  30  Dec  1898.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 


vania, read  law  with  his  father  and  was  ad- 
mittea  to  the  Philadelphia  bar,  1844,  of  which 
he  became  a  leader  and  one  of  its  bri^test 
ornaments.  He  was  elected  city  solicitor 
(1862) ;  iudga  of  the  Court  of  CMnmoa  Fleas 
(1866-69)  ;  attorney-general  of  die  State  (1869- 
70).  He  was  successful  as  counsel  in  the 
famous  Stephen  Qrard  will  case,  and  secured 
the  decision  in  the  Chestnut  street  bridge  case, 
wherein  a  decree  was  entered  in  the  Unitea 
States  Supreme  Court  allowing  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  to  cross  the  Schuylkill  River  by 
bridge.  He  published  'Reports  of  Equity, 
Election  and  other  Cases  in  the  Courts  of  the 
County  of  Philadelphia'  (1869};  'Digest  of 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  Cases*  (1869); 
'Brewster's  Bladcstone,  with  Annotations  of 
Decisions  on  the  Rule  in  Shelly's  Case*  (1887) ; 
'Brewster's  Reports'  (4  vols.,  186»-93) ;  'A 
Treatise  on  Fractbe  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Courts*  (1887-88). 

BREWSTER,  Harlan  Carav,  British 
Columbia  statesman:  b.  Harvey,  New  Bruns- 
wick; 10  Nov.  187a  He  earty  moated  to 
British  Columbia,  where  he  was  for  a  time  pur- 
ser on  board  a  vessel,  and  afterward  man^r 
of  the  Clajmquet  Sound  (inning  Company  be- 
fore engaging  in  business  on  his  own  account. 
He  was  returned  to  the  local  le^slature  for 
Albemi  in  1904  and  for  Victoria  in  1907,  for 
some  years  led  the  opposition,  and  on  the  de- 
feat of  the  Bowser  ^venunent  in  1917  became 
'Premier  of  the  provmce. 

BREWSTER,  William,  elder  of  the 
Plymouth  Pilgrims :  b.  Scrooby,  England,  1560 ; 
d.  Plymouth.  Mass..  16  April  1644.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  and  entered  the  service 
of  William  Davison  Ambassador  in  Holland, 
but  presently  retired  to  Scrooby  manor  house 
in  Nottinghamshire,  where  his  attention  was 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  interests  of  religion. 
He  was  one  of  the  company  who  with  William 
Bradford  attempted  to  find  an  escape  to  Hol- 
land and  were  thrown  into  prison  at  Boston. 
Having  obtained  his  liberty,  he  first  assisted 
the  poor  of  the  Society  in  their  embarkation  and 
then  followed  them  to  Holland.  Here  he 
opened  a  school  at  Leyden  for  Instruction  in 
Ejiglish  and  also  set  up  a  printing  press.  He 
was  chosen  a  ruling  elder  in  the  church  at  Ley- 
den, and  came  to  New  England  in  1620  with  the 
first  company  of  the  Pilgrims.  Until  1629  the 
principal  care  of  the  church  at  Plymouth  de- 
volved upon  him,  though  as  he  was  not  a  regu- 
lar minister,  he  could  never  be  persuaded  to 
administer  the  sacraments.  Consult  Steele, 
'Chief  of  the  Pilgrims*;  'Life  of  William 
Brewster*  (1857). 

BREWSTER,  WlUiun,  American  or- 
nitholo^st  and  author:  b.  Wakefield,  Mass.^  5 
July  1851.  A  graduate  of  the  Cambridge  High 
School,  he  was  curator  of  the  collection  of 
birds  and  mammals  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History,  1880-87:  curator  of  the  de- 
partment of  mammals  and  birds  1885-1900,  and 
after  the  latter  year,  of  birds  alone  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  his 
own  private  museum  of  ornithology  also  occu- 
pying a  great  deal  of  his  attention.  He  is 
audior  of  'Bird  Migration'  (1886);  'The 
Birds  of  the  Cape  Region  of  Lower  California* 
(1902);  'The  Birds  of  the  (Abridge  Re^on 
of  Massachusetts*  (1906). 
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BREWSTBiTS  LAW.  See  Ught;  Re- 
flbction;  REntAcnoH;  DasFERSioN. 

BREWTON,  Ala.,  dty  and  county-seat 
of  Escambia  County;  lOZ  miles  soudiwest  of 
Montgomeiy,  on  the  Loirisville  ' and  Na^inlle 
Railroad.  It  has  wood  manufacturing  interests 
and  a  large  trade  in  truck  farm  products.  It  is 
the  seat  of  Brewton  Collegiate  Institute  and  an 
industrial  school  for  girls.   Pop.  2^SS. 

BREYMANN,  bri'man,  Hermann.  Ger- 
man philologist  and  pedagogue:  b.  Oker,  near 
Harzburg,  1343 ;  d.  1910.  He  studied  languages 
at  Gottingen,  Bonn,  Marburg  and  Paris:  lived 
in  Manchester  and  London  1867-75 ;  in  the  lat- 
ter year  was  appointed  professor  ol  French  and 
English  in  the  University'  of  Munich,  and 
came  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  lea£ng 
authorities  on  educational  questions  in- relation 
to  modem  languages.  From  1890  he  was  editor 
of  the  Munckener  Beitrdge  sur  romaniscken 
und  englischen  Philologie.  He  is  the  author  of 
*  Bearing  of  the  Study  of  Modem  Languages 
on  Education  at  Large'  (18*^)  ;  *0n  Provencal 
literatures  (1875) ;  'Dtez,  sen  Leben,  seine 
Werke'  (1^8) ;  *MarIowe's  Dr.  Faustus> 
(1889);  'Die  neusprachliche  Reform-Litteratur 
1876-93  (1895);  l894-99>  (1900);  'Die  phone- 
tische  Litteratur  von  1876-95>  (Leipzig  1897); 
<Calderon  Studien>  (190S). 

BRIALMONT,  Henri  Al«xis,  distin- 
guished Belgian  military  engineer:  b.  Venloo, 
25  May  1821;  d.  21  Sept.  "1903.  The  son  of  a 
general,  he  studied  at  the  Ecole  Militaire  under 
French  officers  and  entered  the  Belgian  army 
(cDG^neer  corps)  in  1843.  He  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  meoiy  and  construction  of  for- 
tifications and  came  to  occupy  in  the  modem 
history  of  fortifications  the  high  place  held  by 
Marshal  Vauban  (q.v.)  in  the  17th  century. 
By  1855^espite  his  French  training,  he  had  aban- 
doned French  models  and  leaned  to  the  Ger- 
man theories,  rejecting  the  old  star-shaped  forts 
with  bastioned  ramparts  and  intricate  outworks, 
for  the  Grerman  type  of  long  front  and  detached 
forts.  In  1847  he  constnicted  the  fort  works 
at  Diest  and  later  served  three  years  as  secre- 
tary to  the  War  Minister,  General  Chazal. 
Bnalmont's  first  great  work  was  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Antwerp,  completed  in  1868.  His  revo- 
lutionary plans  for  fortifying  vulnerable  points 
in  Belgram  were  unfavorably  received  during 
his  term  (from  1875)  as  inspector-general  of 
fortifications  and  of  sappers  and  miners  in 
Bel^um.  Discouraged  at  meeting  opposition, 
Brialmont  acceijted  an  invitation  from  the  late 
King  of  Rumatua  to  design  the  proposed  gigan- 
tic defenses  of  Bucharest,  whither  he  went  in 
1883.  Owing  to  representations  made  by  Aus- 
tria-Hungary to  the  Belgian  government,  Brial- 
mont was  retired  from  the  Belgian  army  for 
undertaking  foragn  service  without  permission. 
In  1884,  however^  he  was  restored  to  his  rank 
and  in  Uie  f  ollomng  year,  when  he  had  reached 
the  ^e  limit,  his  services  were  neverdieless 
retainjid  to  complete  the  defense  works  of  the 
Meuse  Valley  in  the  forts  of  Li^ge  and  Namur. 
He  achieved  the  task  by  1892,  while  in  the 
meantime  he  continued  to  direct  the'  Rumanian 
defense  works.  Brialmont's  typical  fort  is 
adapted  to  meet  long-range  rined  guns  _  and 
high-angled  shell  fire.  Whereas  the  military 
ensneer  of  pre-artillery  days  piled  his  towers 
and  turrets  nigh  into  the  air,  the  advent  of 


heavy  gims  con^died  them  to  be  buih  ever 
lower  to  earth.  Brialmont's  forts  are  buried 
underground  widi  disappearing  cupolas  in 
which  the  guns  are  mounted.  All  that  is  nor- 
mally visible  is  a  low  mound,  surrounded  1^ 
a  deep  ditch.  The  moimd  is  cased  in  concrete 
and  heavy  masonry,  roofed  with  concrete  and 
covered  with  earth  and  sods.  The  top  is  broken 
by  circular  pits,  in  which  the  cupolas  or  gun- 
turrets  slide  up  and  down  with  just  enough 
movement  to  bring  the  gun  mtunles  above  ue 
level  of  the  ground.  Internally^  the  mound  re- 
sembles a  vast  molehill  containing  numerous 
passa^  and  chambers,  divided  into  quarters 
for  the  garrison^  machine  rooms  and  munition 
stores.  An  inclmed  tunnel  forms  the  entrance 
to  the  fort.  The  German  invasion  of  Bel^um 
in  1914  demonstrated  the  futility  of  fortifica- 
tions as  a  defense  against  modem  long-ran^e 
heavy  guns.  The  IMgc  forts  were  reduced  m 
two  days  and  Namur  fell  in  a  few  hours.  Brial- 
mont also  wrote  many  works  on  military  his- 
toid and  tactics.  In  1850  he  founded  the  Jour- 
not  of  ike  Belgian  Army  and  published  *Pr^s 
d'art  militaire'  (1850);  *Consid4rations  po- 
Htiques  et  milttaires  sur  la  Belgkiue>  (1852) ; 
<Histoire  du  Due  de  Wellington'  (3  vols., 
1856)  ;  '£tudes  sur  la  defense  des  etats  et  sur 
la  fortification*  (3  vols.,  1863);  ^Situation 
mifitnire  de  la  BeU;igue>  (1888);  about  30 
other  books  and  some  oD  pamphlets  on  political 
and  military  nl^ects. 

BRIAN  (sumamed  ^Bosoiuhe  or  Boku, 
«of  the  tribute*).  King  o£  Ireland:  b.  926;  d. 
23  April  1014>  He  was  the  son  of  Kennedy, 
King  of  Munster.  At  first  chief  of  Thomond, 
or  north  Munster,  Brian  became  King  of  Or- 
monde on  die  death  of  his  brother  in  916.  He 
rose  step  by  step  until  his  authority  was  un- 
disputed throu|[hout  all  Munster,  whose  chiefs 
became  his  tributaries  and  his  allies.^  The 
Danes  he  had  repeatedly  chastised,  and  in  1002 
he  took  up  arms  a^cainst  Malachy  (Maolseach- 
lainn),  the  Ard-Ri,  or  King,  and  com- 

pelled him  to  abdicate  in  his  favor.  Brian  was 
now  the  chief  king  of  all  Ireland  and  estaft- 
•  lished  his  court  or  fort  at  Ceann  Coradh 
(Kincora),  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  a 
few  miles  above  the  city  of  Limerick.  Mat- 
achys  deposition  and  the  consequent  elevation 
of  Brian  gave  Ireland  the  greatest  of  her  ht^i- 
kings  and  the  cotmtry  for  some  years  enjoyed 
unbroken  peace.  War  came  when  the  discord- 
ant elements  coalesced.  Brian  had  alienated 
the  Ldnster  men  by  reviving  the  Boroimhe,  or 
tribute;  he  had  crushed  the  Danes  of  Limerick 
and  Waterford;  and  thes^  with  the  Danes  ot 
the  Isle  of  Man  and  those  of  Sweden  and  the 
Scottish  Isles,  joined  together  and,  on  23  April 
1014,  their  united  hosts  faced  Brian  at  Clontarf, 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Dublin.  The 
victory  gained  by  the  latter  was  decisive,  the 
Danes  being  put  to  utter  rout  and  their  power 
in  Ireland  broken  for  all  time.  It  was  a  dearly- 
bou^t  victory,  however,  for  Brian,  his  son 
and  grandson  were  among  the  slain  at  the 
close  of  the  day.  Brian  was  no  less  (fistin- 
guished  as  a  peace  administrator;  by  establish- 
ing harmony  among  the  various  discordant  ele- 
ments of  his  native  land,  thus  permitting 
edtKation  and  the  arts  to  be  practised  and 
developed,  he  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  progress  of  civilizatioa.   I£s  surname, 
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*o£  the  tribute,"  was  bestowed  on  him  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  hainng  revived  the  an- 
cient tribute  e»u:ted  hy  the  hig^-Idne  from  the 
rulers  of  the  provinces.  Fact  and  nction  have 
in  the  course  of  the  centuries  become  so  inter- 
mingled that  at  this  distance  it  is  difficult  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  Ireland's  warrior  chief. 

BRIANCHON,  br?-an-sh6n,  Charlea 
lolien,  French  mathematician:  b.  Sevres  1785; 
d.  1865.  Besides  some  important  papers  con- 
tributed to  French  mathematical  journals,  he 
has  left  small  treatises  on  lines  of  the  second 
order  (1817),  and  the  application  of  the  theory 
of  transversals  (1818).  He  is  best  known 
a  theorem,  the  correlative  of  Pascal's  which  he 
published  m  1806.  The  theorem  is:  If  a  hexa- 
gon is  circumscribed  to  a  conic,  the  straight 
lines  joining  the  three  pairs  of  opposite  ver- 
tices are  concurrent 

BRIAN^ON,  brf^n-son,  France,  town  in 
the  d^rtment  of  Hautes-Alps,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Durance,  35  miles^  northeast  from 
Gap,  and  near  the  Italian  frontier.  It  is  a  for- 
tress of  the  first  class,  occupying  an  eminence 
at  the  foot  of  the  Col  de  Genevre,  4,284  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  sometimes 
been  called  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Alps,  forming 
as  it  does,  a  central  point  from  which  troops 
can  be  marched  to  all  their  most  important 
passes.  It  manufactures  silk,  cotton,  hosiery 
and  cutlery.  Brian^on  is  a  town  of  great  an- 
tiquity. According  to  Plinj'  it  was  founded 
by  the  Greeks.  In  Roman  times  it  was  known 
as  Brisantium,-  on  the  direct  route  from  Italy 
to  Embrun  and  Gap.  It  was  fortified  by  the 
French  in  1722.   Pop.  7,88a 

BRIAND,  Aristide,  French  Premier:  b. 
Nantes  1863.  Educated  for  the  law,  be  spent 
15  years  of  a  wanderii^  life  as  barrister,  as 
journalist  connected  with  such  journals  as 
L'Hwnanitf,  La  Lanteme  and  La  Petite  Ri- 
publique,  as  trade-unionist,  as  orator,  political 
organizer,  congressman  and  as  general  secre- 
tary to  the  French  Socialist  party.  An  optimist 
feeling  acutely  the  injustice  of  the  social  state 
toward  the  proletarian  victims  of  our  economic 
systen^  he  won  widespread  popularity  with 
the  masses  Inr'his  sympathetic  attitude.  To  lus 
oratorical  gifts  Briand  owes  his  rise  to  public 
prominence.  The  possessor  of  a  penetrating 
voice,  audible  in  its  lowest  tones  at  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  chamberj  it  is  called  the  most 
seductive  voice  heard  m  the  Palais  Bourbon 
since  Gambetta's.  In  1902  he  was  elected  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  in  1906  he  became 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship, 
adminbtering  the  law  vrith  tactfnl  wisdom,  al- 
though accused  of  being  anti-clericaL^  In  1909, 
in  1913  and  in  1916  he  was  Prime  Minister;  in 
1910  earning  much  adverse  criticism  and  sus- 
picion of  having  become  anti-socialist^  through 
his  efhcacious  suppression  of  a  widespread 
strike  of  railroad  employees,  by  calling  them  all 
to  the  colors,  thus  exposing  the  persistent 
strikers  to  charges  of  insubordination  and 
breach  of  military  discipline.  As  ^Briand  the 
Brilliant*  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  strong 
men  on  whom  France  relied  during  the  World 
War  crisis. 

BRIAND,  Jean  Olivier,  Canadian  clerflv- 
man:  b.  Pl£rin,  Brittany,  1715;  d.  1794.  He 
wu  elected  vicar-general  of  Qad)ee  in  1760; 


was  bishop  of  the  Aocese  1766-S4,  and  in  the 
trjring  period  following  the  cession  of  Canada 
to  the  British  Crown  showed  both  tact  in  deal- 
ing with  the  new  rulers  and  a  due  sense  of  the 
ngkt*  of  the  Church. 

BRIANSK,  bryansk.  Russia,  town  in  the 
government  of,  and  70  miles  west-northwest 
from  Orel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Desna. 
It  is  surrounded  with  an  earthen  rampart,  con- 
tains 16  churdies,  a  monastery,  with  a  seminary 
and  two  poorhouses.  It  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  grain,  hemp,  hemp-oil  (sent  to  Petrograd 
and  Riga),  honey  and  wax ;  and  in  linen,  cables 
and  cords^  ironware,  bark,  mats,  lime  and  tar, 
which  are  ^t  to  Kherson,  Odessa  and  other 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  contains  imperial 
building-yards,  for  which  the  oak  forests  in 
the  nei^borhood  supply  material.  Near  it  are 
a  cannon  foundry  and  a  manufactory  of  small 
arms.  In  the  nei^borhood  is  situated  the 
monastery  of  Svensk-Uspensk,  dating  from  the 
13th  century.   Pop.  about  24,00a 

BRIARB,  br^-ar,  France  town  in  the  de- 
partment of  Loiret,  on  the  Loire,  25  miles  south 
of  Montaisis.  The  canal,  to  which  the  town 
is  indebtea  for  its  importance,  is  the  oldest 
work  of  the  kind  in  France,  having  been  begun 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  though  it  was  not 
finished  till  1740.  It  establishes,  by  means  of 
its  junction  with  the  canal  of  Loing  at  Mon- 
tai^s,  a  communication  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Seine  and  conv^s  the  various  products  of 
the  province,  watered  die  former,  to  FUris. 
Pop.  5,700. 

BRIAREU5.  bri-rrfus  (also  called 
JEaxov),  a  giant  with  100  arms  and  50  heads, 
the  son  of  Uranus  and  Gsea.  His  two  brothers, 
Cottus  and  Gyes,  were  formed  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  their  formidable  appearance  struck 
their  father  ^th  such  terror  that  he  imprisoned 
them  at  their  birth  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
In  the  war  with  the  Titans,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  set 
them  free  and  by  their  assistance  gained  the 
victory.  When  Tuno,  Neptune  and  Minerva 
conspired  to  binct  the  sovereign  of  the  gods, 
Thetis  brought  Briareus  from  me  depths  of  the 
sea  (how  he  came  there  is  not  known)  to  the 
rdiei  of  the  trembling  Jove.  Virgil  places  Bri- 
areus in  the  vestibule  of  helL  He  was  em- 
ployed with  his  hundred-handed  brothers  in 
watching  the  Titans  in  Tartarus.  Various 
other  fables  are  told  of  these  gods,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  personifications  of  the  extraordi- 
nary phenomena  of  nature  manifested  in  vol- 
canoes, earthquakes  and  other  commotions. 

BRIBE,  a  reward  given  to  a  public  officer 
or  functionary  to  induce  him  to  violate  his 
official  duty  for  the  benefit  or  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  part^  whom  or  on 
whose  behalf  the  bribe  is  given  or  promised. 
Bribery,  at  common  law.  is  the  receiving  or 
offering  any  undue  reward  hy  or  to  any  per- 
son whomsoever,  whose  ordinapr  proiession 
or  business  relates  to  the  administration  of 
public  justice,  in  order  to  influence  his  be- 
havior in  office  and  to  incline  him  to  act 
contrary  to  his  duty  and  the  known  rules  of 
honesty  and  integrity.  Ortain  writers  limit 
bribery  at  common  law  to  persons  concerned  in 
the  admimstration  of  justKe.  Tbe  offense  is 
much  broader  than  this  according  to  the  wdiHit 
of  authority.  It  is  said      Bishop  to  be  tfie  vol- 
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untary  reoeivinK  or  figvins  of  any  thing  of  value 
ID  inymeDt  for  an  cmiciaract  done  or  to  be  done, 
and  uat  it  is  not  confined  to  judicial  officers  or 
odier  persons  concerned  in  the  adminbtration 
of  justice,  but  that  it  extends  to  ^11  officers  con^ 
nected  with  the  administratibn  of  the  govern- 
ment—executive, legislative  and  judicial,  and, 
under  the  appropriate  circumstances,  military. 
In  nearly  all  of  the  States  of  the  American 
Unioa,  liowever,  the  offense  is  now  defined  by 
statute,  so  that  a  resort  to  common  law  is  not 
often  necessary,  excejit  for  ^eral  prindples. 
Bribery  may  be  committed  with  respect  to  offi- 
cers de  facto  as  well  as  officers  dt  Jure.  The 
offense  of  the  giver  and  of  the  receiver  of  the 
.  bribe  has  the  same  name.   For  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, that  of  the  former  —  that  is,  the  briber 
—  mi^t  be  called  active  bribery;  wtule  that  of 
the  latter — -that  is,  the  person  bribed  —  might 
be  called  pasrive  bribny.  The  thing  offered  or 
accepted  need  not  be  money,  but  may  be  prop- 
erty, services  or  an>'thing  else  of  value.  It  must 
be  of  some  value,  but  as  the  essence  of  the  of- 
fense Is  its  tendency  to  prevent  justice  in  any 
of  the  departments  of  government,  executive 
legislative  or  judicial,  the  degree  of  value  of 
the  bribe  is  not  essential.    It  has  been  held, 
however,  in  Indi^Uia,  under  a  statute  prohibit- 
ing the  giving  or  recdvine  anytliing  of  value, 
that  an  officer  who  receivea  a  note  could  not  be 
convicted,  because  the  note,  not  being  enforce- 
able, was  of  no  value. 

At  common  law  and  under  the  statutes,  in 
order  to  constitute  bribery  there  must  be  a  cor- 
rupt intent  to  influence  the  officer  or  other  per- 
son, or  on  his  part,  to  be  influenced,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties.  It  is  not  essen- 
tial, however,  unless  specially  required  by  a 
statute,  that  the  act  induced,  or  sought  to  be 
induceo,  shall  favor,  aid  or  benefit  the  person 

S'ving  the  bribe  himself.  _  The  act  which  is  in- 
iced  or  sought  to  be  induced  by  the  bribe 
must  be  an  act  ifi  discharge  of  a  legal  duty.  It 
is  not  bribery  if  the  act  is  in  discharge  of  a 
mere  moral  duty.    Bribery  is  regarded  in  the 
United  States  as  being  of  such  a  serious  nature 
that  it  is  made  a  felony  in  nearly  all  of  the 
States,  and  the  punishment  for  the  various  spe- 
des  of  bribery  mi^  be,  in  New  York  and  many 
other  States,  impnsonment  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding 10  years.   ^Bribery  at  common  law,  in 
a  judge  in  relation  to  a  cause  pending  before 
him,  was  regarded  as  an  offense  of  so  grave 
a  nature  that  it  was  sometimes  punished  as 
high  treason  before  the  25  Edw.  Ill,  and  at 
this  day  is  certunly  a  very  high  offense  and 
pnnishable  not  only  with  forfeiture  of  the  of- 
fender's office  of  justice,  but  also  with  fine  and 
imprisonment,*  etc.  Bribery  in  England  is  pun- 
ished in  inferior  officers  wiui  fine  and  impnson- 
ment, but  in  judges,  'espedally  the  superior  one^ 
it  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  heinous 
offense.    In  the  United  States  in  many  juris- 
dictions bribery  at  elections,  either  effected  or 
attempted,  is  a  disqualification  for  office,  and  an 
election  procured  1^  bribery  is  void.   An  at- 
tempt to  bribe,  though  unsuccessful,  has  been 
heia  to  be  criminal  and  is  punished  in  many 
States  as  severely  as  the  substantive  offense. 
The  reason  for  the  law  is  plain.   The  offer  is 
a  grreat  temptation  to  the  weak  or  depraved. 
It  tends  to  corrupt,  and  as  the  law  abhors  the 
least  tendency  to  corruption,  it  punishes  the  act 
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inUch  is.  calculated  to  debase,  and  whkh  may 
afi^t,  viaon^,  tba  Qioials  of  tlie  commmaty. 
See  Gmkupt  Pkachces  Act. 

BRICE,  Sdnt.  French  prelate:  b.  Tours: 
d.  there,  13  Nov.  447.  He  is  commemorated  on 
13  November.  On  the  death  of  Saint  Martin 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Tours.  Saint  Brice's 
Day,  1002,  is  membrable  in  old  English  history 
for  a  great  massacre  of  the  Danes.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  it  was  a  concerted  attempt  to  exter- 
minate all  the  Danes  in  England;  but,  failing 
of  its  bloody  purpose,  it  led  to  reprisals  by  the 
Danish  King  Sweyn.  To  him  is  attributed  the 
fotmdation  of  many  churches,  great  success  in 
converting  the  pagans  and  numerous  miracles- 
Consult  Gregory  de  Tours,  *Historia  Franco- 
rum'  (bk.  II),  and  *De  Gloria  Martyrum* 
(Vol.  I,  p.  95) ;  Baillet,  <Vie  des  Saints'  (Paris 
1701,  Vols.  Ill  and  XII),  and  *GaUia  Oiris- 
tiana'  (Vol.  XIV,  pp.  10-11);  <U  Grande 
EncycIop6die>  (Vol.  VlII). 

BRICK.  Jefferson,  a  figure  in  Dickens' 
'Martin  Ghuzzlewtt,'  intended  as  a  caricature 
of  an  American  journalist  of  60  years  ago. 

BRICK,  a  rectangular  mass  of  clay  and 
sand,  dried  in  the  sun  or  baked  in  a  Idln  and 
used  for  building  purposes.  To  mold  wet  clay 
into  cidies  for  the  erectimi  of  walls  and  houses 
was  one  of  the  first  efforts  at  architecture. 
There  sdll  exist  in  perfect  preservation  sun- 
dried  bricks  made  by  the  Babylonians  and 
Egyptians  over  4,000  years  ago.  On  some  of 
these  are  inscriptions  relating  to  the  cause  of 
thdr  making,  family  history,  etc.  In  many 
cases,  straw  was  mingled  with  the  clay  in  order 
to  ^ve  it  greater  coherence.  The  story  of  the 
Egj^tian  taskmasters  and  the  brick-making 
Israelites,  told  in  Exodus  i,  14;  v,  4-19,  is  too 
well  known  for  further  reference  here.  Scarcely 
less  andent  than  these  Babylonian  and  Egyp- 
tian brides  arc  the  *adobe*  bricks  of  Yucatan 
and  Mexico.  There  are  in  Colorado,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Texas  and  California  hundreds 
of  these  'dobe  houses,  some  of  them  more  than 
300  years  old  and  still  inhabited.  The  Aztecs 
and  other  American  aborigines  were  adepts  at 
usin^  this  material  and  constructed  wonderful 
architecture  out  of  it.  The  present  Indian 
town  of  Ljiguna,  in  New  Mexico,  illustrates  the 
decadence  of  this  art,  which  the  Spanish  found 
so  perfect  in  old  Mexico. 

Bricks  are  made  of  clay  and  sand,  molded 
and  dried  or  burned.  Sometimes  a  proportion 
of  other  substances  may  enter  into  their  com- 
position. Iron  is  usually  present  in  clay  soils, 
and  the  iron  oxide  gives  the  red  color  famil- 
tarhr  seen  in  cMnmon  brick.  A  brick  may  be 
darkened  by  overbuming,  or  if  underbumed  it 
is  known  as  salmon  brick  from  its  lig^t  cc^or. 
By  iotrodudng  lime  as  a  constituent  the  color 
may  be  listened,  and  the  sand-lime  brick  is 
nearly  pure  white.  A  little  magnesia  in  the 
mixture  yields  a  brown  brick.  A  number  of 
the  mineral  oxides  may  be  mixed  with  the  raw 
materials  to  secure  the  different  popular  tints. 
Rons^faced  bricks  have  come  into  omsider- 
^le  use  as  affording  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
once  popular  smooth  or  pressed  brick. 

In  New  England  brick  are  commonly  made 
7^  T  3^  X  2J4.  whidi  when  laid  with  a 
quarter  inch  of  mortar,  gives  walls  of-  12  or 
16  inches.    Western  brioc  are  more  usually 
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xA%  X.  2^,  giving  a  sliriitly  thicker  wall, 
.bnt  popular  where  most  of  the  construction  is 
the  length  of  a  sii^le  brick  or  two  a)urses. 

Good  brick  _  should  be  uniform  in'  size  and 
color.  If  a  brick  is  overburned,  it  is  not  oal^ 
darker  but  smaller  and  may  shrink  as  much  as 
5/I6dis  of  an  inch.  Well-made  brick  should 
not  absorb  more  than  1/lOth  of  its  weight  of 
water,  but  some  are  so  porous  that  they  absorb 
25  per  cent ;  such  are  suitable  only  for  filling 
ana  should  never  be  exposed  to  uie  weather. 
A  first-quality  brick  should  withstand  a  weight 
of  1,600  pounds  placed  on  it  centrally  when  the 
ends  are  supported,  under  one  inch  of  the  length 
or  when  laid  over  a  5}^ -inch  gap;  brick  have 
been  made  that  would  bear  almost  five  tons 
imder  such  a  test. 

Brick  clay  consists  largjely  of  hydrated  pli- 
cate of  alumina,  with  iron  m  varying  quantities 
and  sand  or  free  silica.  It.  varies  greatly  in 
adhesiveness,  luirdness  and  value.  The^  hand 
method  of  working  the  clay  into  brick  is  still 
used  by  many  sraaU  yards  in  the  United  States. 
One  or  two  men  can  mold  and  kiln  about  50t- 
000  rough  bricks  in  a  season,  thot^  undo* 
faroiable  conditioas  the^  may  make  conndei^ 
ably  more.  The  clay  is  usually  dug  in  the 
autumn  and  allowed  to  freeze  and  thaw  until 
mting,  thus  disintegrating  the  mass  thoroug^y 
tnroi^  the  action  of  frost.  It  is  then  either 
^Mtded  until  all  lumps  are  removed  or  put  into 
a  horse-power  pug-mill,  where  it  is  ground  up 
more  thoroughly.  The  mold  is  simply  a  box, 
^en  at  both  ends,  the  size  of  Uie  brick  desired. 
The  protruding  clay  is  planed  off  with  a 
straignt-et^,  and  the  cube  of  wet  clay  is  then 
allowed  to  dry  in  sheds,  for  some  hours  before 
it  is  placed  in  a  kiln  for  firing.  This  latter 
process  usually  takes  from  10  to  15  days  and 
must  be  carefully  attended  to,  so  that  the  bride 
shall  not  become  cooled  until  the  operation  is 
finished.  After  cooling,  stacking  and  counting 
they  are  ready  for  the  market. 

Of  the  4,215  concerns  in  the  United  States 
dut  may  properly  be  termed  manufacturers, 
about  50  i>er  cent  use  what  is  known  as  the 
*stiff  plastic*  process.  If  the  material  to  be 
worked  is  of  a  hard  or  flinty  nature  (shale), 
it  is  first  ground  in  a  'diy-pan,'  after  whidi 
it  is  raised  by  means  of  a  cup  elevator  and 
passed  through  a  screen  to  the  pug-mill,  or 
mixer  the  tailings  from  the  screens  being  re- 
turned to  the  dry-pan.  If  the  material  is  suf- 
ficiently optRf  as  good  brick  clay  should  be,  it 
can  be  run  direct  to  the  pi^-mill  with  little 
diuntegration  or  grinding.  The  pug-mill  is 
usually  10  or  12  feet  long  and  contains  a  series 
of  mixing  knives,  by  which  the  clay  and  water 
are  mixed  to  a  proper  consistency.  From  this 
mixer  the  clay  passes  into  the  brick  machine, 
where  it  is  compressed  by  a  heavy  auger  into 
a  solid  and  continuous  column,  being  forced  on 
to  the  cuttii^-table  through  a  die  of  proper 
aze.  The  cutting  is  done  by  fine  steel  piano- 
wires  on  a  revolvwg  wheel,  working  automatic- 
ally. One  of  these  machines  is  cabbie  of  turn- 
ing out  an  average  of  100,000  bricks  per  day. 
A  belt  traveling  a  little  faster  than  the  column 
in  moving  separates  the  severed  cubes  and  car- 
ries them  to  the  re-press.  _  This  latter  squares 
their  comers  and  etwes,  gives  them  a  smooth, 
polished  surface  and  imprints  upon  them  any 
lettering  or  design  deured.  The  cubes  are  not 


put  through  the  re-press  unless  intended  for 
front  or  face-brick.  The  common,  rous^  brick 

to  immediately  from  the  cuttiiig[-table  to  the 
i^er,  whicJi  may  ctmn^  of  a  series  of  tunnels 
built  of  brick  .4  feet  wide  and  5  feet  hig^  by 
120  feet  long.  These  tunnels  are  heated  by  a 
furnace  underneath,  by  steam  pipes  or  (in  large 
plants)  by  a  blower  which  conveys  the  waste 
heat  from  the  cooling  kiln.  The  cubes,  are 
loaded  on  little  cars  and  run  into  these  tunnels, 
where  they  remain  till  drawn  out  at  the  end 
of  24  hours  thoroughly  dried.  Each  tunnel 
holds  about  5,000  bricks.  The  bricks  arc  then 
ready  for  the  kilns,  whidi  are  of  various  de- 
signs. The  down-draft  is  a  favorite  modem 
method  of  construction.  This  requires  small 
structures,  round  10  or  12  feet  high  and  30  feet 
in  diameter,  held  in  place  by  heavy  iron  Innds 
to  prevent  warping  from  the  intense  heat.  The 
floors  are  maoie  of  perforated  blocks.  Super- 
heated air  from  the  furnaces  is  forced  from  Uie 
top  down  through  the  brick  piled  within,  throng 
the  floor,  and  either  out  through  a  chimney  or 
into  other  kilns  or  dryers.  The  interior  of 
these  kilns  under  fire  is  a  solid  sheet  of  twist- 
ing flame  and  heat,  turningtfae  brick  a  dieriT 
red,  if  of  common  clay.  This  is  kept  up  for 
from  6  to  10  days,  when  the  fires  are  drawn 
and  the  mass  allowed  to  cool.  The  continuous 
kiln  of  from  16  to  22  chambers  has  produced 
economical  results.  This  stiff  plastic  method 
enables  the  handling  of  the  clay  cubes  as  they 
leave  the  cutter,  without  preliminary  drying. 
This  and  its  simplicity  make  it  very  popular. 

There  are  three  methods  of  bride  manufac- 
ture, the  •soft-mud*  process,  *stiff-mud*  proc- 
ess and  *diy-clay*  process.  The  stiff  mud  is 
most  widely  used,  the  soft  mud  almost  as  ex- 
tensively and  the  dry  clay  claims  onty  a  small 
percentage  of  the  output.  Soft-mud  brick,  be- 
ing made  with  a  very  trifling  pressure,  are  less 
dense  than  stiff-mud  brick  and  theoretically 
seem  weaker  and  less  calculated  to  withstand 
the  weather,  but  in  practice,  when  weU  mad^ 
they  last  indefinitely.  The  stiff-mtid  brid^ 
though  more  solid,  may  contain  laininati<»s  or 
fiznts  of  separation  mat  weaken  them.  The 
soft-mud  brick  requires  more  time  to  dry  but 
is  easier  to  burn.  The  stiff-mud  brick  process 
seems  to  have  a  little  preference  because  the 
bricks  are  dryer  and  can  go  to  the  Idln  more 
quickly. 

About  40  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  use 
the  soft-mud  process.  Clays  of  a  short,  sandy 
nature,  or  those  with  a  disposition  to  excessive 

lamination,  are  readily  treated  by  the  soft-mud 
process,  and  beautiful  sand-faced  brick  results. 
As  a  rule  the  Hudson  River  yards  use  this 
system,  as  well  as  many  in  New  England  and 
the  Middle  West.  The  clay  passes  first  through 
the  separator  to  free  it  of  lumps,  whence  it 
is  elevated  to  the  ptw-mill  compartment  of  the 
brick  machine.  In  the  pug-chamber  it  is  thor-> 
oughly  mixed  and  water  added  to  make  it  of 
the  proper  consistency  to  mold  easily.  The 
maclune  presses  it  into  wooden  molds,  which 
are  sanded  to  prevent  adhesion  of  the  clay  to 
the  mold,  and  are  removed  automatically.  They 
are  then  placed  on  a  revolving  dumping-table, 
where  they  are  dumped  on  to  pallets,  the  empty- 
mold  being  again  sanded  and  passed  to  the 
machine  for  use  again.  Then  the  brick  goes  to 
die  dryer  and  afterward  to  the  kiln.   It  takes 
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moch  longer  to  make  brick  by  tUs  mold  method, 
bat  a  very  fine  brick  is  produced,  with  a  per- 
fectly homogeneous  body  to  it. 

Not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  manufac- 
turers can  or  do  use  uie  expensive  Miy-press^ 
or  *dry-clay'  method,  which'  takes  the  finer 
clays  and  presses  them  with  a  force  of  20,000 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  into  steel  molds. 
The  clay  is  nearly  dry  when  this  is  done,  so 
that  the  cakes  can  be  handled  with  ease  at  once, 
lite  objection  urged  by  some  against  this 
method  is  that  the  brick  resulting  is  too  porous 
and  apt  to  absorb  moisture,  and  "sweat**  or 
di^ntegtate.  Still,  for  the  finer  clays  this 
method  possesses  undoubted  advantages.  The 
beautiful  clays  of  Staten  Island  and  in  portions 
of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  are  nearly 
white,  very  fine  and  smooth  in  texture.  These 
work  up  into  most  artistic  front  and-  face-brick 
for  the  exterior  of  fine  buildings  or  for  dec- 
oratiTC  mantel  and  chimney  work  in  the 'hi-« 
teriors.  Hollow  brick  is  much  used  for  par- 
titions. It  is  made  in  large  sizes  and  so  can 
be  erected  very  rapidly.  It  is  inexpensive,  and 
since  it  provides  considerable  air  space  is  a 

§ood  non-conductor,  thus  tending  to  keep  in 
le  heat  as  well  as  to  keep  the  cold  out  of  a 
building.  Paving  brick,  which  were  once  very 
common,  arc  |^in^  into  ^suse  because  the 
concrete  pavement  is  more  ughtly,  more  sxdsn 
factory  and  more  permanent. 

Tiles,  bang  made  of  the  same  matcrt^  bs 
brick,  are  commonly  produced  in  the  same  es- 
teblishments.  Tile  is  really  nothing  but  vitri- 
fied or  glazed  brick.  This  gives  a  beautiful 
surface  for  interior  decoration  and  a  water- 
resisting  surface  for  roof-tile  and  sewcr-^ipes. 
The  United  States  census  classes  the  briu  and 
tile  industry  as  one,  and  in  the  1910  census  lists 
4^15  factories.  It  is.  probable  that  there  are 
several  thousand  more  small  makers  of  brick 
using  hand  processes  who  escape  notice  and 
are  not  listed  .  Those  included  in  the  census 
report  give  employment  to  85,746  people,  hare 
an  invested  capital  of  $174,673,000,  make  prod- 
ucts valued  at  $92,776,000,  of  which  $69,040,000 
is  value  added  to  the  materials  in  course  of 
manufacture.  Illinois  is  the  leading  State  in 
the  brick  industry,  with  340  factories;  Indiaoa, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Georgia,  Kansas,  Califonria 
and  Alabama  follow  in  the  order  named.  For 
furtiber  information  regar<yiig  the  uses  of  brick, 
see  Building  Materials;  Biiick-uakinc  Ma- 
chinery; Clay-working  Macuineby;  Ma- 
sonry. 

BRICK-LAYING  and  BRICK-WORK. 

See  Masonry  and  Building. 

BRICK-MAKING  MACHINERY.  M». 

chines  and  structures  employed  to  prepare,  mold 
and  dry  plastic  clay  into  rectangular  blocks  of 
various  sizes.  These  blocks,  after  being  hard- 
ened by  baking  in  ovens  or  kilns,  are  commer- 
cially known  as  bricks  and  are  extensively  used 
for  building  and  other  purposes.  For  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  sizes,  composition,  qual- 
ities and  various  uses  of  bricks,  and  the  general 
history  of  brick  manufacture,  see  Brick.  The 
types  of  brick-making  machines  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  but  they  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  three  classes — soft-clay  process,  stiff, 
tempered-clay  process  and  dry-clay  process.  In 
the  soft-clay  process  (Fi^.  1  and  2),  whidi  is 
also  known  as  sand-moIding  process,  clay  tsften 


directly  from  the  bank  is  polveriMd,  iidx«d 
with  water  and  tempered  in  the  machine  and 
then  pressed  into  sanded  molds  which  are  fed 
in  beneath  the  press  box.  The  molds  tiiva  filled 
under  pressure  axe  then  moved  forward  to  a 


Fig.  2.— Sand  Mold,  soft  mud.  Brick  Machine  with  Pug  Min 
BttAched. 

delivery  table,  where  they  are  emptied  and  then 
returned  for  refilling.  This  process  makes 
bricks  of  a  fine  homogenous  quality  but  is  slow 
and  the  machines  are,  as  a  rule,  used  by  the 
smaller  manufacturers.  Of  late  years  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  machines  for  this 
jn-ocess,  raising  the  capacity  to  5,000  bricks  an 
hour  for  each  machine,  and  may  be  capable  of 
further  development. 

Die-working  maclunes  (stiff,  tempered-clay 
IMXtcess  —  Figs.  3  and  4)  are  of  two  types — 


Fig.  4.— Auger  Brick  M&chjne. 

those  in  which  the  clay  is  moved  out  continu- 
ously by  means  of  a  rotating  auger  and  those 
in  which  the  clay  is  pressed  out  in  bars  of 
specific  lengths  by  the  reciprocating  motion  of 
a  phinger.  In  machinery  for  the  stiff,  tempered- 
clay  process  of  brick-making,  the  product  of 
which  is,  perhaps,  that  most  generally  approved 
by  brickmakers,  builders,  engineers  and  archi- 
tects, the  bar  of  clay  is  cut  up  into  bricks  of 
the  required  size  by  wires  which,  according  to 
the  mechanical  contrivances  adopted  to  operate 
them,  give  to  these  machines  the  additional 
designations  eod-cut  and  side-cot  or^,jEeneratly 
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q»eakiiig,  wire-cut.  The  machine  for  this  proc- 
ess is  an  expressing  device  for  forcing  the 
prepared  material  through  a  die  (Fig.  6)  and 
forming:  it  in  a  continuous  column  to  the  de- 
sired size  and  shape.  The  latest  types  consist 
of  a  continuous  screw  in  a  case,  of  such  diam- 
eter and  pitch  as  will  ^ve  greatest  efficiency, 
with  suitable  mechanism  for  driving  the  screw. 
The  die  is  at  the  end  of  the  screw  and  adja- 
cent to  it,  and  determines  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  column  of  clay  which  issues  continu- 
ously from  it.  In  front  of  the  die  is  located  a 
cutting  device  (Fig.  5)  carrying  a  series  of 
wires  so  spaced  as  to  cut  in)  the  column  of  clay 
into  the  desired  sizes.  Ine  spacing  of  these 
wires  determines  the  other  dimension  not  de- 
termined by  the  die,  and  provision  is  made  for 
the  cutting  section  to  move  with  the  bar  of 
clay  while  in  the  apt  of  cutting  and  for  its 
return  to  starting  position  ^after  the  cut  has 
been  made,  these  cycles  being  repeated  auto- 
matically as  long  as  the  column  of  clay  is 
issuing  from  the  die.  Since,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  governing  the  movement  of  fluids 
under  pressure,  the  clay  as  it  moves  through 
the  die  is  retarded  by  friction  at  the  comers 
and  moves  more  freely  at  the  centre,  to  obviate 
this  a  lubricant  is  applied  to  the  column  at 
the  angles  of  the  die  to  secure  an  uninterrupted 
and  uniform  flow  throughout  the  cross-section 
of  the  bar  of  clay  and  ensuring  square  and  well- 
defined  corners  to  the  column. 

Of  the  various  devices  employed  to  cut  the 
clay  bar,  thus  formed,  into  bricks  the  auto- 
matic side-cut  wire  cutter  is  probabljr  the  best. 
(Fig.  5).    It  consists  of  a  regulating  frame 


Pig.  5. — Automatie  Brick  Cutter . 
or  table  on  to  which  the  bar  of  clay  is  car- 
ried from  the  die  and  by  which  the  cut-off  Is 
controlled.  The  belt  carrying  the  bar  of  clay 
runs  around  a  measuring  wheel  which  deter- 
mines the  exact  thickness  to  be  cut  according 
to  the  desired  size  of  bricks.  The  cut-off  wires 
are  strained  on  spring  holders  to  a  tension 
which,  while  sufficient  to  cut,  yet  yields  readily 
to  obstructions  such  as  stones,  either  cutting 
around  them  or  springing  over  them,  and  op- 
erate automatically  and  without  any  trouble. 
A  broken  wire  may  be  replaced  at  once,  gen- 
erally without  stopping  the  machine. 

OfF-bearing  belts  are  of  the  endless  type 
and  are  usually  arranged  to  carry  the  bricks 
cut  off  from  the  continuous  clay  bar  to  any 
reasonable  distance.  The  bricks  are  then  trans- 
ferred from  this  belt  to  dryer-cars.  An  auger 
side-cut  machine  of  this  type  is  capable  of  an 
average  daily  product  of  10,000  to  150;000  brick. 


according  to  the  size  of  the  unit.  Its  weight 
cdmplete  is  from  2i4  to  15  tons,  and  it  is 
equipped  with  a  friction-clutch  dnving-pultey. 
Of  side-cut  devices,  the  rotary  automatic  cut- 
ter is  perhaps  the  most  simple  in  construction 
and  the  most  reliable  in  operation.  Its  action 
is  entlFeljr  automatic  and  extremely  sensitive 
to  regulation.    It  produces  bricks  of  uniform 


Vta.  8.— latarior  dataa  of  Aagsr  Bride  MaoWne,  drairiiig 

Lmen,  Aogen.  Btc 

thickness  and  smooth  angles.  All  obstructions 
are  pushed  from  the  surface  into  the  body  of 
the  bar,  thus  preventing  the  ruffled  edges  com- 
mon to  many  side-cut  bricks.  The  measurit^ 
section  trips  the  clutch  which  furnishes  the 
power  for  operating  the  cutting  mechanism  at 
the  proper  interval  of  time  and  automatically 
adapts  Itself  to  any  changes  of  speed  in  the 
movement  of  the  clay  bar.  The  bar  of  clay 
Is  supported  on  the  bottom  face  and  at  one 
side,  thus  ensuring  a  smooth,  sharp  cuL  The 
slit  through  which  the  wire  passes  is  just  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  the  thidcneas  of  the 
wire  used.  An_  auger  machine  equipped  with 
the  side-cut  device  of  the  type  descnbcd  has  a 
capacity  of  from  50.000  to  150,000  bricks  per 
ds^. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  cutting  devices,  the 
board-delivery  cutting-table  may  be  described 
as  a  general  third  type.  This  table  cuts  12 
bricks  at  a  time,  automatically  drawing  a 
smooth  board  under  the  bricks  as  they  are  cut. 
Cutting-sections  of  the  table  travel  forward 
upon  a  track  while  the  wires  are  being  drawn 
through  the  bar  of  clay,  thus  compensating  for 
its  forward  motion,  while  a  slight  pressure 
upon  the  lever  during  Its  return  stroke  brings 
the  table  to  its  original  position  and  places  the 
board,  loaded  with  bricks,  ready  for  removal. 
The  apparatus  weighs  about  900  pounds  and 
measures  about  nine  feet  in  length,  including 
hand-lever  in  operating  position.  Modifications 
of  this  table  are  employed  for  cutting  chimney 
blocks  and  hollow-ware  of  large  section.  To 
facilitate  the  handtii^  of  bricks  in  their  green 
condition  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  drying 
and  burning  processes,  various  appliances  are 
employed  which  ensure  more  or  less  economy 
in  time  and  labor. 

Repressing  is  a  process  employed  to  pro- 
duce bricks  suitable  for  fronts  of  buildings, 
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ornamental  tablets  and  comcr>pieces  with  de- 
signs in  relief,  or  intagUo,  and  other  sha^s 
of  any  desired  design ;  also  paving  brick  and 
blocks,  fire-clay  brick,  blocks  and  tile.  The 
great  many  varieties  of  machines  used  for  this 
purpose  are  called  represses  and  are  operated 
either  by  steam  or  hand  power.  The  hand 
press  shown  in  Fig.  6  is  equipped  with  a  very 
powerful  oi>erating  lever  and  has  a  steel- 
lined  box  with  a  top  plate  and  plunger  faced 
with  steel,  cfmveniently  arran^ced  for  refitting 
whenever  necessary.  It  weighs  about  900 
pounds,  occupies  floor  space  20  inches  by  3  feet 
6  inches,  exclusive  of  the  lever,  and  may  be 
readily  moved  upon  the  rollers  under  the  for- 
ward end  from  place  to  place  about  the  works. 
Power  represses  are  made  with  one  or  two 
sets  of  plungers  or  pressure  plates. 

For  repressing  paving  brick,  fire  brick  and 
face  brick  by  power  (Fig.  7),  a  power-operated 
machine  is  employed,  covering  various  sizes  of 
ware.  For  repressing  face  and  fire  brick  a 
capacity  of  18,000  to  2(^000  bricks  daily  is  the 
average.  When  repressing  paving  brick  with 
round  comers  that  will  -stand  rapid  handling, 
the  presses  may  be  speeded  so  as  to  obtain  an 
average  of  30,000  daily  from  each  machine. 
The  larger  size  machines  are  for  larger  ware, 
which  must  be  handled  more  slowly,  hence  the 
daily  output  in  number  of  pieces  is  less  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  ware. 

One  of  the  most  marked  improvements  in 
brick-maldng  is  the  invention  and  introduction 
of  the  mechanical  brick-setter,  which  takes  the 
brick'  from  the  dryer-car  and  sets  them  in  the 
burning  kiln.  (Figs.  14  and  IS).  This  work 
had.  always  been  done  by  hand  until  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Penfield  setting  system  in  the 
larger  yards  of  the  country.  Hand-set  brick 
was  a  slow  task.  A  setting  gang  was  composed 
of  tossers,  who  took  the  brick  from  the  car 
and  tossed  them,  four  at  a  tim^  to  the  setters, 
who  placed  them  in  the  kiln.  The  speed  was 
limited  to  10,000  brick  per  man  per  day  and 
many  brick  were  damaged  by  careless  handling. 
The  Penfield  setting  system  handles  an  entire 
dry-car  load  of  brick  at  a  time  without  dam- 
age. A  thousand  brick  a  minute  can  be  hau' 
died  by  this  mechanical  device.  The  use  of 
the  mechanical  brick-setter  does  not  interfere 
in  any  wray  with  any  other  department  of  the 
phint  The  brick  are  taken  from  the  off-bear- 
ing belt  and  are  hacked  on  dry-cars  just  as  of 
old,  except  that  each  car  is  hacked  on  a  stand- 
ard plan  as  a  Idln  unit,  leaving  a  small  space 
between  the  bricks  of  the  bottom  row  to  pro- 
vide an  entering  space  for  the  arms  of  the  set- 
ting machine.  Each  dry-car  is  loaded  with  800 
to  1,000  bride,  which  are  called  a  unit.  The 
setting  machine  handles  a  full  carload  of  brick 
at  each  lift,  touching  only  the  bottom,  rows 
and  doing  the  work  without  dropping,  chipping 
or  injuring  the  brick.  The  preparation  neces- 
sary for  the  installation  of  the  Penfield  setting 
system  in  the  plant  is  to  equip  the  kiln  shed 
with  an  overhead  electric  crane.  The  tracks 
upon  which  this  crane  runs  should  be  -built 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  kiln  shed,  or 
as  much  of  it  as  is  desired  for  machine-set 
brick,  in  order  that  the  setting  machine  may 
operate  freely  over  the  top  of  the  Idln.  To 
this  overhead  crane  the  brick-setting  machine 
is  attached.    The  setting  machine  is  built 


throu^iout  of  steel  and  has  a  number  of  pre- 
hensile arms  which  enter  the  spaces  left  be- 
tween the  bottom  rows  of  brick  as  hacked  on 
the  dry-cars.  Eadi  stack  or  carload  having 
been  built  on  a  uniform  plan,  it  is  easy  for  the 
operator  of  the  crane  to  run  the  carrier  up 
to  the  dry-car  and  the  arms  of  the  carrier 
enter  the  spaces  left  to  receive  them.  The 
crane  then  starts  to  raise  the  load,  and  the 
weight  of  the  load  on  the  carrier  causes  a 
series  of  grip-plates  on  the  arms  of  the  carrier 
to  close  auton^tically,  putting  just  suflident 
pressure  on  the'  bottom  rows  of  brick  to  hold 
them  finely.  The  bulk  of  the  weight  of  the 
load  is  carried  by  the  heavy  steel  arms,  as  the 


Pig.  9. — Dry  Prea  Brick  MBchme. 


third  course  of  brick  from  the  bottom  is  built 
crossways  of  the  arms.  The  lower  row  of 
brick  having  been  automatically  clamped,  the 
load  is  raised  and  is  successfully  carried  to 
any  part  of  the  kiln,  where  it  is  set  accurately 
in  any  position  desired  on  any  bench  of  the 
kiln.  When  the  load  has  been  lowered  into 
position  in  the  kiln  and  the  wei^t  is  no  longer 
on  the  machine,  the  pressure  is  automatically 
released  from  the  grip-plates  and  thev  release 
their  hold  on  the  bottom  rows  of  brick  so  that 
the  craneman  can  back  the  carrier  out  from 
under  the  load  and  return  with  the  carrier  to 
the  dry-cars  for  another  lift 

In  addition  to  brick  bdng  made  the  soft- 
mud  process  and  the  stiff-mud  process,  both 
of  which  have  been  described,  they  are  also 
made  by  the  dry-press  process,  by  which  the 
clay  is  ground  to  a  powder  and  pressed  in  prac- 
tically a  dry  condition.  This  machine  is  shown 
in  Fig.  9. 

Davis  Brown, 
The  American  Clay  Machinery  Company. 

BRICKS  WITHOUT  STRAW,  a  novel 
by  Albion  W.  Tourgee,  containing  a  modem 
application  of  the  Biblical  phrase.  The  words 
are  an  allusion  to  the  daricest  days  of  the  He-, 
brew  bondage  in  Egypt,  when  the  toilers  were 
ordered  to  furnish  thur  own  straw  widiout 
diminishing  the  number  of  bricks  produced  in 
a  given  time. 

BRIDAL  WREATH.  A  deciduous  shrub, 
very  popular  in  temperate  countries.  See 
Spir.«a. 

BRIDB,  Saint.  See  Bkidcet. 
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BRIDB  OP  ABYDOB.  The,  a  poem  br 
Lord  fiyron,  pttUuhed  in  1S13.   From  dds  a 
melodrama  was  adopted  a  few  yean  liter  by' 
Dimond. 

BRIDB  AND  BRIDBQROOH,  words  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin  applied  from  very  early 
times  to  a  newly-marned  wife  and  husband, 
the  more  common  form  at  present  being 
bride  and  groom.  It  has  been  usual  from  the 
earliest  period  of  antiquity  to  ^ay  especial 
honors  to  a  bride  and  groom,  and  in  every  age 
and  among  every  people  the  wedding-day  has 
been  devoted  to  joyous  and  solemn  ceremonies. 
It  was  celebrated  among  the  Athenians  by  of- 
ferings made  in  the  morning  to  particular  divin- 
ities, to  Zeus  and  Hera,  and  especially  to  Arte- 
mis, who  was  thought  to  look  with  disfavor 
upon  marriages.  At  nightfall  she  was  con- 
ducted to  the  bridegroom's  house  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  a  paif-  of  mules  and  furnished  with 
a  kind  of  couch,  on  which  she  sat  between  her 
husband  and-  one  of  bis  nearest  friends.  The 
bridal  processon  moved  on,  greeted  and  accom- 
panied by  friends  bearing  nuptial  torches  and 
singing  songs.  Then  followed  the  marriage 
feast,  to  wmch,  contrary  to  the  usual  Greek 
practic<^  women  as  well  as  men  were  invited; 
and  at  its  close  the  bride  was  conducted  by  the 
bridegroom  to  her  apartmen^.  where  a  law.  of 
Solon  required  that  they  should  eat  a  quince 
together.  On  the  day  after  the  marriage,  pres- 
ents were  made  to  the  newly-married  couple 
by  their  friends.  Among  the  Romans  the  same 
custom  prevailed,  in  memory  of  the  rape  of 
the  Sabines.  The  wedding  day  was  fixed,  at 
least  in  early  times,  1^  consulting  the  auspices. 
The  Roman  marriage  was  usually,  though  not 
always,  unattended  by  religious  rites.  The 
bride  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom by  a  procession  and  bore  in  her  own 
hands  the  emhlems  of  diltgenra,  a  distaff  and 
a  spindle  with  wool.  The  bridegroom  received 
ber  within  with  fire  and  water,  a  symbol,  per- 
haps, of  purification,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the 
day  were  concluded  by  a  repast  given  to  friends 
and  relatives.  The  bridal  apartment,  to  which 
she  was  conducted  matrons  who  had  not 
had  more  than  one  husband,  was  nu^ificently 
decked  with  flowers,  and  minstreb  and  friends 
sang  without  during  the  night. 

In  the  days  of  our  ancestors  various  cere- 
monies, often  *more  honored  in  the  breach  Aan 
the  observance,*  were  followed.  The  bride  was 
undressed  and  put  to  bed  by  the  bridemaids,  and 
the  bridegroom  submitted  to  the  same  opera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  groomsmen.  Then  the 
posset,  a  drink  made  of  milk,  wine,  yolks  of 
e^^s,  su^r,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  had  to  be 
served.  Then  there  was  sometimes  another  dila- 
tory proceeding  in  the  sewing  of  the  bride  in  a 
sheet  The  arraying  of  the  bride  in  whit^  the 
wedding  feast  and  the  giving  of  presents -are 
ancient  customs.  As  ear^r  as  the  time  of  James 
I,  the  presents  received  by  the  bride  of  Sir 
Philip  Herbert  amounted  in  value  to  $12,500,  a 
notable  expenditure  of  the  kind  for  those  days, 
but  frequently  surpassed  at  the  present  time  by 
the  value  of  a  single  bridal  gift.  The  bridal  Idss 
is  of  ui^own  antiquity.  The  old  missals,  which 
date  long  before  the  'common  prayer  book,* 
enjoined  it  as  an  essential  part  of  the  marriage 
ceremony.  Moreover,  it  was  always  done  in 
church.     The  priest,  too,  at  one  (mie  enjoyed  the 


privilege  of  kissing  the  bride.  Groomsmen 
claimeo  and  toc^  it  for  a  long  period.  The 
ordinary  accessories  of-  the  weddings  of  our  ditf  s 
may  mostly  be  traced  to  ancient  times.  The 
marriage  nng  probably  encircled  the  finger  of 
the  wife  of  the  first  Pharaoh,  and  was  certainly 
used  in  the  Roman  ceremonies  under  the 
emperors.  Its  heathen  origin  nearly  led  to  its 
abolition  by  the  Puritans  of  Cromwell's  time. 
The  wedding  ring  is  always  put  and  worn  on 
the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand,  because  it 
was  supposed  in  ancient  times  that  an  artery  ran 
from  this  part  directly  to  the  heart.  The  bride- 
cake is  no  less  sanctified  by  antiqui^  than  the 
ring.  It  is  a  symbol  of  plenty,  and  is  intended 
to  express  the  nope  that  the  newly  married  pair 
may  be  always  supplied  with  an  abundance  of 
the  good  things  of  this  life.'  In  ancient  days 
wheat  was  spnnkled  upon  the  head  of  the  bnde 
with  the  same  intent  At  present  this  custom  is 
superseded,  by  the  scatteni^  of  rice  upon  the 
bnde  and  groom  as  diey  leave  Ac  house  after 
the  reception.  The  throwing  of  an  old  duM 
after  the  couple -shows  traces  of  an  old  super- 
stition. Passing  bits  of  the  cake  through  the 
wedding  ring  nine  times,  and  putting  them  under 
the  pillow  to  dream  upon,  was  a  practice  in 
voffue  long  before  our  great-grandmothers  lived 
and  loved.  Puttii^  im  the  sHces  in  vAute  paper 
boxes  is  an  innovation  of  later  times,  wine 
was  an  invariable  accaaipantment  of  all  mar- 
riages, long  befc»e  ibit  marriage  feast  at  Cana. 
In  times  past  it  was  custcxnary  to  drink  it  in 
the  church,  the  priest  having  first  blessed  the 
cup,  however,  to  suit  it  to  the  holiness  of  the 
place.  The  Jews  universally  bold  to  the  custom 
of  wine-drinking  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage. 
After  the  bride  and  gmcm  have  dnmk  from 
the  glass  it  Is  broken  to  remiod  them  of 
mortality. 

Modem  cust<nn  lengthens  out  the  privile^ 
of  bride  and  bridegroom  b^rond  die  weddmg 
day.  Kn  former  times,  when  the  rdigious  cere- 
mony and  the  attendant  festivities  were  over,  all 
bridal  honors  ceased.  These  are  now  prolonged 
by  the  bridal  tour.  The  term  honeymoon,  for- 
merly aM^Ued  to  the  first  month  of  married  life, 
is  now  more  vi^u^y  used  and  is  sometimes 
given  to  the  enure  perif>d  of  the  bridal  tour, 
even  when  that  is  extended  over  many  weeks. 

BRIDB  OP  LAMMBRMOOR,  The,  by 

Sir  Walter  Scott  one  of  the  group  of  'Waver- 
\ey  Novels>  called  *Tales  of  my  Landlord.* 
The  scene  is  laid  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland, 
in  the  year  1700.  The  hero  is  Edgar,  Master  of 
Ravenswood,  a  young  man  of  noble  family,  pen- 
niless and  proud.  He  has  vowed  vengeance 
against  the  present  owner  of  the  Ravenswood 
estates.  Sir  William  Ashton,  lord  keeper,  whom 
he  ctmsiders  guilty  of  fraud;  but  foiwoes  his 
plans  on  falling  in  love  wtdi  Lu^,  Sir  Wilfiam's 
dan^ter.  There  is  a  secret  betrothal;  the 
amiHtious  Lady  Ashton  endeavors  to  force  her 
daughter  to  marry  another  suitor;  and  in  the 
stnigfrfe  Lucy  goes  mad.  and  Ravenswood, 
thinking  himself  rejected,  comes  to  an  untimely 
end.  "The  most  famous  character  in  the  book 
is  the  amusing  Caleb  Balderstone,  the  devoted 
old  steward  of  Ravenswood.  who  uideavors 
constantly  to  save  the  family  honor  and  to 
conceal  his  master's  poverty  by  ingenious  devices 
and  lies,  and  whose  name  has  become  the  sym- 
bol of  'the  COTStant  service  of  the  antique 
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world.*  Though  sombre  and  depressing,  the 
'Bride  of  Lammermoor'  is  very  popular,  and 
the  plot  has  been  used  by  Donizetti  in  the 
opera  'Lvda  di  Lsunmennoor.*  Consult  Lon- 
don Monthly  Review  (Vol.  XXXIX,  p.  387). 

BRIDE  OP  MESSINA,  The,  a  tragedy  of 
Schiller,  based  on  Sophocles'  *CEdipus  Tyran- 
nu5.>    It  was  brought  out  in  1803. 

BRIDE  OF  THE  SBA»  a  poetical  name 
given  to  the  city  of  Venice  in  alluncm  to  the 
custom  of  wedding  the  Adriatic  Sea  with  a 
img.  This  picturesque  ceremony  was  annually 
observed  by  the  doges. 

BRIDEWELL.  The  name  originallT  be- 
longed to  a  welt  dedicated  to  Saint  Bride  be- 
tween Fleet  street  and  the  Thames,  which  has 
given  its  name  successively  to  a  palace,  parish 
and  house  of  correction.  Henry  VlII  built  on 
this  site,  in  1522,  a  palace  for  tiie  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  which  became 
a  residence  of  Wolsey.  Kin^  Henry  himself 
often  lo^ed  there,  as,  for  instance  in  1525 
when  a  Fariiament  was  held  in  Blackf riars ; 
and  in  1529  when  ^e  question  of  his  marriage 
to  Catharine  was  argued.  Under  Edward  Vl 
it  was,  in  1553,  converted  into  a  worldiouse  for 
the  poor,  and  a  house  of  correction  for  the 
idle  and  vicious.  Prisoners  here  were  made  to 
work  during  their  confinement,  as  in  most  other 
houses  of  correction.  From  this,  as  one  of  the 
earliest  houses  of  correction,  there  ori^nated 
the  generic  term,  'a  bridewell" — a  house  of 
correction.  It  was  governed  by  a  keeper  who 
was  independent  of  the  shenff  of  London. 
Queen  Mary  confirmed  the  gift,  and  it  was  for- 
mally taken  possession  of  the  lord  mayor  in 
1555.  It  at  last  became  a  place  of  puniuunent 
until  its  removal  in  1864. 

BRIDGE,  a  game  of  card%  or^nally 
known  as  "bridge  whist.'  The  game  is  prob- 
abiy  of  Eastern  oripn,  similar  to  the  Turkish 
and  E^;^tian  *Khedive.^  In  Russia'it  is  known 
as^Biritch,^  and  under  the  name  of  ''Russian 
Whist^  or  '^Bridge,"  it  became  popular  in  Lon- 
don about  1894.  There  are  two  main  varieties: 

Ordinary  Bridgc^The  game  is  played  with 
an  ordinary  Kick  of  52  cards,  the  rank  being 
from  Ace  to  Two.  with  the  Ten  lower  than  the 
Knave.  Two  sets  of  partners  play,  the  sides 
and  seating  being  diosen  by  cutting.  The 
player  who  cuts  the  lowest  card  deals,  passing 
the  cards  singly  from  the  dealer's  left.  The 
trump  or  no-trump  declaration  is  made  by  the 
dealer  or  lus  partner  without  consultation. 
After  the  dedaration,  either  adversary  may 
double,  i.e.,  making  eadi  trick  worth  twice  as 
much  as  ori^nally  agreed  upon,  but  leaving 
scores  for  honors^  chicane  and  shuns  unaltered. 
The  dealer  and  his  partner  then  have  the  right 
to  redouble,  making  each  trick  worth  four  times 
as  much.  This  redoubling  may  continue  until 
a  100-point  maximum  has  been  reached.  The 
players  deal  in  turn. 

The  player  on  the  left  of  the  dealer  plays  a 
card.  The  dealer's  partner's  hand  is  then  ex- 
posed on  the  table  and  the  subsequ'ent  play  pro- 
ceeds as  in  *whist*  (q.v.)  with  a  Mummy.* 
The  owner  of  the  exposed  hand,  or  "dummy,* 
may  take  no  part  in  the  game  except  (1)  td 
tell  his  partner  from  which  hand  to  lead;  (2) 
to  ask  the  dealer  whether  he  has  a  card  of  a 
suit  which  he  lias  renounced.    The  dtunmy 


may  be  penalized  for  the  infringement  of  diese 
rules  only.  Non-dealers,  other  than  the  dummy^ 
may  be  penalised  for  revoking,  failing  to  play 
a  trick  and  receiving  information  improperly 
conveyed  from  die  dummy.  Various  penalties 
may  be  infHcted  for  revoking.  The  players 
who  first  make  30  points  win.  The  players  who 
first  win  two  games  win  the  rubber.  The  hand 
is  always  played  out. 

The  score  is  kept  as  follows:  The  first  six 
tricks  won  by  two  partners  count  nothing,  but 
every  subsequent  trick  counts  a  certain  number 
of  points,  according  to  the  suit  which  has  been 
dedared  trump:  a  trick  in  spades  counts  two. 
dubs  four,  dnunonds  six,  hearts  ei^ht,  no 
trumps  12.  The  honors  are  deah  widi  sep- 
aratdy  and  are  not  counted  tmtil  the  rubber 
is  ended.  In  a  suit  dedaration,  there  are  five 
honore :  ace,  king,'  queen,  knave  and  10  of  the 
selected  suit.  Partners  holding  three  honors ' 
score  twice  the  value  of  a  tridc  in  the  trump 
suit;  for  four  honors,  four  times  the  value; 
for  five,  five  times  the  value.  If  one  player 
holds  four  honors,  his  side  scores  eight  times 
the  value  of  the  trump  suit;  if  all  five  honors, 
10  times  the  value;  and  if  he  has  four  honors,' 
and  his  partner  the  fifth,  they  score  nine  times 
the  value.  The  value  of  the  honor  therefore 
depends  on  the  value  of  the  trump  suit.  These 
values  arc  constant,  remaining  unaffected  by 
doubling.  If  two  partners  win  alt  of  the  tricks, 
they  make  the  ^Grand  Slam,*  and  add  40  to 
their  honor  score.  If  they  win  all  tricks  but 
one,  they  make  a  "Little  Slam,*  and  add  20 
to  their  score.  If  a  player  has  no  card  of  the 
trump  suit,  he  makes  'Chicane,*  and  adds  twice 
the  value  of  the  trump  suit  tridc  to  his  score. 
The  winners  of  the  rubber  add  100  points  to 
their  score.  At  the  condusion  of  the  rubber, 
each  side  adds  up  its  total  score,  including 
honors.  The  lesser  score  is  taken  from  the 
greater,  and  the  difference  is  the  number  of 
points  woo  or  lost 

Avction  Brid^e^A  variety  of  bridge  in 
which  the  play  is  the  same  as  in  ordinary 
bri<^e,  with  a  few  differences.  The  values  of 
the  tricks  are  slightly  changed  as  follows: 
Spades  t^  points,  dubs  six,  diamonds  seven, 
hearts  eigh^  lilies  or  royals  10.  The  method 
of  declaration  is  different,  also.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  dealer  and  his  partner,  but  the 
dealer  must  contract  to  win  at  least  one  trick 
more  than  the  book  of  six,  and  then  each  player 
in  turn  has  the  privilege  of  passing  the  previous 
t»d  or  donUing,  redouUbiA  overcalling  b^ 
making  a  hiriier  bid,  any  number  of  times  until 
all  are  satisfied,  the  final  play  resting  with  the 
partners  making  the  final  dedaration.  The 
partner  who  made  the  first  call  plays  the  hand, 
the  other  being  dummy.  In  countu^  onV  the 
declarer  and  his  partner  may  score  points.'  If 
he  fails  to  fulfill  his  contract,  his  adversaries 
win  50  points  as  honors,  or  100  or  TXX),  if  dou- 
bled or  redoubled  For  winning  his  bid,  the 
player  receives  a  bonus  of  50  points  in  his  honor 
score;  winning  the  rubber  adds  250  points. 

Bibliography. —  Foster,  ^Complete  Bridge> 
(New  York  1908)  ;  Elwdl,  'Practical  Bridge> 
(New  Yoric  1908)  ;  HinglCT,  ^Advanced  Bridge> 
(London  1910)  ;  Forbes-Lindsay,  *.Blue  Book 
of  Bridge  and  Auction  for  Beginner  and  Ex- 
pcrt>  (Philadelphia  1911);  Foster,  <RoyaI  Auc- 
tion Bridge*  (New  York  1912). 
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BRIDGE.  In  its  broadest  sense*  die  term 
signifies  any  kind  of  ah  independent  connecting 
structure.  Specifically,  it  designates  a  struc- 
ture erected  for  the  purpose  of  continuing;  a 
roadway  over  a  stream,  vall^  op  any  other 
natural  or  arti6clal  obstruction  without  closing 
the  way  beneath  as  with  an  embankment 

The  origin  of  the  term  is  difBcult  to  trace, 
and  the  art  of  bridge-building  itself  is  so 
ancient,  that  its.  beginning  lies  in  the  efforts 
of  primitive  man  who  felled  trees,  or  swung 
jungle  vines  across  the  streams  to  facilitate  his 
movements  on  his  hunting  trips,  or  when  en- 
gaged in  trade  or  travel  from  village  to  village. 

The  construction  of  a  bridge,  however,  as  an 
en^neering  structure,  although  quite  elemental 
in  its  enmncerii^  features,  may  be  traced  back 
more  or  less  accurately  to  the  Chinese  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  first  people  to  employ 
the  masonry  arch  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
roadways  across  streams. 

The  art  of  bridge-building,  however,  as 
developed  in  the  various  countries  was  not 
evolved  from  the  earlier  Chinese  practice,  but 
independent  effort  characterizes  its  develop- 
ment in  each  country,  and  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  structures  built  in  the  past,  the  present- 
day  investigator  is  enabled  to  formulate  very 
clear  and  accurate  ideas  as  to  the  character, 
customs  and  importance  of  the  peoples  who 
built  them. 

Whether  the  Egyptians  were  bridge-builders 
is  conjectural  for  no  bridges  have  survived 
among  the  structures  of  their  ancient  civiliza- 
tion. Some  brick  arches  of  crude  construction 
have  been  found  in  ruins  alon^  the  Nile, 
ascribed  to  the  period  2900  b.c.  It  is  not  known 
that  they  were  bridge  arches.  Similar  condi- 
tions appear  to  have  obtained  among  the 
Babylonians  and  the  Assyrians,  and  the  earliest 
examples  that  remain,  other  than  those  of  the 
Chinese,  appear  to  belong  to  the  "Hittite"  and 
*Pelasgic*  tribes,  who  inhabited  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  during  a  prehistoric 
period  antedating  that  of  the  building  of  Troy. 
Their  ennneering  methods  appear  to  have  been 
imitated  ny  the  Cretans,  whose  dties  in  Asia 
Minor,  Greece  and  Italy,  and  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  were  con- 
nected by  macadamized  roads  which  required 
bridges  that  were  constructed  by  a  high  order 
of  engineering  skill.  They  were  somewhat 
similar  to  the  one  built  about  425  b.c.  across  the 
Euripus  in  Euboea,  a  province  of  Greece,  and 
consisted  of  massive  abutments  and  piers  of 
masonry  with  a  connecting  superstructure  of 
planks.  The  typical  Greek  method  is  shown  by 
the  bridge  at  Assos,  in  which  parallel  stone 
lintels  doweled  together  are  employed  to  con- 
nect the  piers  and  abutments. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  engineering  genius 
of  the  *Pelasgic*  tribes  was  inherited  and  de- 
veloped by  the  Etruscans  and  the  Romans  in 
the  applicatimi  of  the  basic  principles  of  the 
arch. 

The  bridges  at  Vulci  Bieda  and  Cora,  in 
Italy,  were  not  true  arches,  the  stone  courses 
having  been  corbeled  out  to  meet  at  the  centres 
of  the  spans.  These  were  built  during  the 
7ih  and  6th  centuries  B.c.  The  true  Roman 
semi-circular  arch  did  not  appear  for  an- 
other century.  From  that  time  onward  the 
Roman  bridge-building  methods  were  carried 
through  sts^s  of  greater  and  greater  excellence 
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poli^  of  ronstnicting  great  military  roads  to 
bind  their  possessions  together  permitted  the 
highest  development  of  tteir  engineering  skill, 
in  structures  of  this  kind. 

The  brilliant  and  unrivalled  career  of  bridge 
and  viaduct  construction  thus  inau^rated  by 
the  building  of  the  famous  Via  Appia,  and  cul- 
minating in  the  erection  of  the  e^t  great 
bridges  of  Rome,  has  furnished  models  for  all 
the  succeeding  centuries,  and  is  apphcable  to- 
day to  the  construction  of  stone  structures. 

Some  of  the  brieves  of  the  Republican 
period  still  remain.  Of  these,  the  Ponte  Lupo 
and  the  viaduct  for  the  Anio  Vetus  aqueduct 
were  built  about  143  B.C.,  and  consists  of  great 
stone  arches  of  tufa  and  travertine;  while  the 
viaduct  near  Gabii,  built  about  122  b.c,  con- 
sisting of  seven  arches  about  292  Feet  lon^,  is  * 
still  in  use.  Within  Rome  itself,  the  ^milian 
bridge,  built  in  179-142  b.c.  across  the  Tiber,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  stone  bridge  to 
span  that  stream,  all  the  others  having  been 
constructed  of  wood,  a  material  whiui  con- 
tinued in  use  until  quite  a  late  period  for 
bridges  across  wide  rivers.  Another,  the 
Sublician  Bridge  built  621  B.C  by  Ancus  Martius 
across  the  Hber  between  the  Janiculum  and  the 
Aventine  Mountain  was  famous  for  its  defense 
by  Horatius  Codes  against  the  great  army 
under  Lars  Porsenna.  The  only  one  of  the 
urban  bridges  of  Rome  that  remains  intact  is 
the  Fabrician  Bridge,  or  "Ponte  Fabricio,"  built 
in  62  B.C.,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  them  all.  the  Xlian  Bridge,  or 
«Ponte  Sant*  Angelo,"  built  by  Hadrian  in 
136  A.D.,  also  remains.  The  former  consists  of 
two  round  Roman  arches  of  80  feet  span  built 
of  peperino  and  tufa,  faced  with  mas^ve 
blocks  of  travertine;  the  latter  of  eight  arches, 
arranged  to  grade  upward  toward  the  centre  of 
the  structure,  thus  adding  greatly  to  its  archi- 
tectural effect. 

Of  the  iAiportant  bridges  built  on  the  great 
.military  roads  of  the  Empire— the  Appia,  the 
Auretia,  the  Flaminia,  the  via  Salaria  or  route 
SalarOj  the  Cassia,  the  Valeria,  the  Latina  and 
the  JEmilia,  those  built  during  the  Augustan 
period  were  the  most  remarkable.  The 
Flaminia  commenced  at  the  Mulvian  Bridge . 
and  ended  at  the  Ariminium  (Rimini)  Bridge. 
The  latter,  which  consists  of  five  great  arches 
with  a  total  length  of  236  feet,  is  the  best  pre- 
served of  them  all ;  but  vestiges  of  a  great  many 
others  still  remaiiif  the  most  important  beioff 
those  near  Nami  and  Borghetto,  the  gnat  one 
of  Vincenza,  rebuilt  at  Verona,  and  those  near 
Aosta  and  Calzi. 

With  the  expansion  of  the  empire  many 
bridges  were  built  upon  the  fine  macadamized 
roads  which  connected  the  various  provinces 
with  the  Eternal  Gty,  by  the  Roman  l^ions 
under  the  direction  of  their  skilful  miUtary 
en^neers.  Of  these,  the  ^eatest  was  die 
bridge  across  the  Damibe,  btult  in  103  a.Di,  by 
the  engineer  Apollodoms.  to  enable  the  em- 
peror Trajan  to  conquer  Dacia.  It  consisted  of 
20  massive  stone  piers,  60  feet  square,  con- 
nected together  by  a  superstructure  of  wood 
with  arches  of  I70  feet  span.  It  had  a  heif^t 
of  150  feet  and  a  total  length  of  4,770  feet. 
It  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  Hadrian,  but 
the  great  piers  are  still  standing.  Tli^  were 
built  in  caissons  in  18  feet  of  water,  and  illus- 
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trate  effectively  the  consummate  daring  of  the 

Roman  engineer. 

Prior  to  its  construction,  intervals  of  such 
enormous  length  had  been  spanned  by  tem- 
porary bridges  of  boats^  a  practice  handed 
down  from  a  period  reachit^  farther  back  than 
that  of  Xerxes,  Darius,  Hytarpus  or  Cyrus  — 
in  the  6th  century  b.c  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  connection,  however,  that  the  most  cele- 
brated bridges  built  by  the  Romans  were  not 
generally  distinguished  for  the  great  span  of 
their  arches,  their  great  total  length  or  the 
peculiar  li^tness  of  their  piers,  but  for  their 
excellence  of  construction,  and  durability.  The 
span  of  their  arches  seldom  exceeded  70  or  80 
feet,  and  their  hd^t  was  nearly  half  the  span, 
thus  giving  the  aruies  a  semi-circular  form,  or, 
more  exactly,  a  segment  of  that  form. 

In  all  the  countries  which  formed  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  most  of  the 
bridges  built  by  the  Romans  were  allowed  to 
fall  to  pieces  during  the  Dark  Ages,  so  that 
veiT  few  of  them  have  survived.  The  ruins 
and  foundations  of  some  still  exist  near 
Vaison,  and  Chateau  Neuf,  in  France,  but  are 
not  of  sufficient  size  to  convey  mudi  of  an 
idea  of  the  special  characteristics  of  the  struc- 
tures. In  Spain,  however,  the  high  culture  of 
the  Moors  ensured  the  preservation  of  these 
superb  examples  of  Roman  enmneerins;.  Of 
thes^  the  best  examples  are  the  bridges  at 
Cuenca,  Evora,  Martorell,  Merida,  Chaves,  Al- 
conetar,  Orense,  OUoniego,  Almazan,  Ona  and 
Salamanca.  The  greater  number  of  them  were 
.built  by  Trajan,  and  that  of  Salamanca  is  the 
most  magnificent  of  all.  Many  of  these  struc- 
tures were  adorned  by  triumphal  and  memorial 
arches  at  each  end,  or  in  the  centre,  which, 
while  adding  greatly  to  their  architectural  ef- 
fectiveness, also  served  the  puri>ose  of  a  toll 
gate,  or  a  fortification.  Interestine  examples 
of  Uiese  are  the  bridges  at  Saint  Chamas,  in 
France,  and  the  Ponte  Salaro  at  Rome. 

The  Moors  not  only  preserved  the  Roman 
structures,  but  imitated  them  and  built  many 
bridges  fully  their  equals  in  size  and  elaborate- 
ness  of  design.  The  bridge  at  Cordova,  across 
the  Guadalquivir,  is  of  16  spans  and  is  one  of 
the  most  notable  examfdes  of  their  work,  and 
also  that  of  Alcantara,  across  the  Tagus,  btiilt 
by  Lacer  during  the  reign  of  Trajan,  It  con- 
sists of  six  granite  arches,  the  largest,  115  feet 
si>an.  It  has  a  total  length  of  600  feet,  with  a 
width  of  26  feet,  and  carries  the  roadway  at 
a  height  of  45  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 

The  early  history  of  Oriental  bridge-build- 
ing appears  to  extend  back  to  the  days  and 
works  of  Semirami^  who  is  credited  by  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  with  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  tilie  Eui^rates  at  Babylon  about  776  B.C, 
and  is  described  by  him  as  a  movable  draw- 
bri^tee,  30  feet  wide,  supported  by  stone  piers. 

The  earliest  existing  examples  of  Oriental 
work,  however,  appear  to  be  the  Persian 
bridges  at  Dizfel  1,250  feet  long,  and  at  Shus- 
tcr  1,700  feet  long,  which  were  probably  built 
during  the  rule  of  the  later  Achxminid  Kings 
over  Iran,  about  350  b.c  Thdr  design  em- 
bodies the  flat-pointed  arch  characteristic  of 
later  Mohammedan  architecture^  and  they  are 
still  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation. 

It  is  noteworthy,  that,  while  the  culture  and 
«ontintiiQr  of  the  Byzantine  an4  Mohammedan 
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dyitizations  maintained  in  good  condition  the 
bridges  already  built,  and  created  new  ones  of 
equal  usefulness  and  magnitude,  the  science  and 
art  of  bridge-building  was  practically  lost  in  the 
European  countries  during  the  six  centuries 
(500-1100  AJk)  which  comprised  the  Dark 
Ages.  In  the  12th  century,  however,  the  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  sciences  felt  the 
awakening  impulses  which  culminated  in  the 
magnificent  structural  creations  of  the  Renais- 
sance. The  revival  was  first  experienced  in 
Italy  and  France.  Bridges  were  built  not  only 
by  the  governing  authorities  but  also  by  the 
churches ' — the  building  of  a  bridge  being  con- 
sidered in  the  nature  of  a  pious  undertaking 
by  a  religious  order  of  the  Benedictines, 
known  as  the  "Brethren  of  tbs  Bridge." 
Bridges  were  built  at  Tottrs,  Orleans  and 
Vienna,  and  many  other  large  cities,  and  the 
Rhone  was  spanned  at  Lyons  and  Avignon  by 
two  fine  bridges,  the  last  named  being  about 
3,000  feet  in  lei^th.  It  was  built  during  the 
years  1178-88,  by  Benezet  It  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  elliptical  curvature  of  the  arches, 
the  radius  of  wluch  is  shorter  at  the  crown 
than  at  the  haunch,  and,  therefore  conforms 
more  nearly  to  the  linear  equilibrated  arch,  than 
the  modem  elUptical  arch  which  has  the  loi^^ 
radins  at  the  crown.  It  consisted  of  19  arches. 
The  span  of  the  largest  arch  was  110  feet  9 
inches  with  a  height  of  45  feet  10  inches.  Four 
of  the  ardies  still  remain. 

The  bridges  built  in  southern  France  were 
particularly  nne.  The  bridge  at  Espalion  is  re- 
garded as  the  oldest  —  built  in  780 — and  it  was 
wobabK^  the  first  with  the  pointed  arch.  The 
Saint  Esprit,. the  Beziers,  the  Montauban  and 
the  Pont  Valentr^,  over  the  Lot  at  Cahors,  are 
some  of  the  best  examples  of  those  built  dur- 
ing the  period  covered  by  the  later  part  of  the 
13th  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  14th  cenmries. 
The  application  of  the  system  of  end  and 
central  towers  for  purposes  of  fortifications 
received  the  highest  devek>innent  at  this  time. 
This  was  especially  true  in  France  where  the 
mediaeval  social  conditions  made  such  forti- 
fications an  absohite  necessiW.  In  this  respect, 
Germany  and  Spain  were  far  behind  France, 
although  the  monumental  bridge  of  15  semi- 
circular arches  across  the  Dantibe  at  Ratisbon, 
built  by  the  Germans  in  1135,  and  the  bridge  of 
18  semi-circular  arches  across  the  Elbe  at  Dres- 
den, were  very  fine  examples  of  this  kind.  The 
Spanish  bridges  at  Zamora,  Tudela,  Lograno, 
and  Palencia,  built  during  the  period  1135  to 
1192,  are  of  the  pointed  arch  type,  some  of  them 
conusting  ol  as  many  as  20  ardies. 

Of  the  Italian  bridges  built  during  this 
period,  the  best  examples  are  the  Ponte  Vecchio 
in  Florence,  originally  built  in  1177  and  re- 
built in  1362,  the  bridge  at  Mantua,  and  the 
Rialto  Bridge  over  the  Grand  Canal  in  Venice, 
built  in  1588.  These  bridges  were  of  the  covered 
type,  that  is,  they  had  a  covered  gallery  which 
was  flanked  by  a  double  line  of  booths  and 
small  shops  in  which  all  kinds  of  merchandise 
were  exposed  for  sale.  In  Italy,  the  use  of 
wood  as  a  material  of  constmction  was  gener- 
ally adhered  to  until  the  13th  century,  althoudi 
in  France,  and  in  the  other  countries  of  norm- 
em  Europe  it  had  been  generally  supplanted 
by  masonry.  Yet,  at  the  close  of  tne  iSth 
century,  Italy  had  some  fine  stone  structures  — 
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the  brieves  at  Mossa  and  Signa  in  Tuscany, 
and  the  Fonte  del  Diavolo  near  Lucca,  wiu 
one  span  of  120  feet;  while  France  had  many 
lai^  wooden  bridges  at  several  important 
points. 

The  engineers  of  the  Renaissance  returned 
to  the  round  arch  typical  of  the  Roman  bridges, 
but  they  showed  great  boldness  in  their  designs, 
byincreasingthe  span  of  the  arches.  The  bridge 
across  tbe  Adda  at  Trezzo,  built  under  the 
orders  of  Bemabo  Visconti,  Ehike  of  Milan, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century,  con- 
sisted of  a  single  arch  of  granite  with  a  span  of 
251  feet,  and  a  radius  ot  133  feet,  while  the 
bridge  over  the  Tidno  at  Pavia  consisted  of 
seven  pointed  arches  of  brick  work,  each  70 
feet  in  span  and  64  feet  rise. 

Of  the  smaller  Italian  bridges,  the  most 
famous  is  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  at  Venice,  built 
during  the  latter  Kirt  of  me  16th  century,  to 
connect  the  Ducal  Palace  with  the  prison. 

In  England,  the  use  of  stone  as  a  material 
of  bridge  construction  dates  back  to  the  bridge 
over  the  East  Dart  at  Dartmoor,  believed  to  be 
over  2,000  years  old.  A  stone  bridge  at  Bow 
over  the  river  Lea  is  the  earliest  English  bridge 
of  that  type  of  which  there  are  records.  It  was 
built  about  1U&  An  old  bridge  over  the 
Thames  was  in  existence  in  978^  and  in  some 
records  of  1014  there  is  mention  of  another. 
By  existing  records  it  appears  that  a  triangular 
pointed  ardb  stone  brid^  at  Croyland,  Lincoln- 
shire, was  chartered  in  943.  The  present 
structure  Icnown  as  lite  Croyland  Bridge,  how^ 
ever,  althoufi^  one  of  the  oldest  stone  bridges 
in  England,  appears  to  have  been  built  about 
the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century-  It  is  also 
triangular  in  form,  and  consists  of  three  pointed 
arches  which  span  the  waters  of  the  Welland, 
the  Nyne  and  the  Catwater  drain.  On  account 
of  its  steep  grade  it  can  be  used  only  by  foot 
passengers. 

The  work  of  the  'Brethren  of  the  Bridge* 
order  carried  the  art  of  bridge-building  up  to 
the  ITth  century,  and  a  great  many  fine  struc- 
tures were  built  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  In 
France,  the  mdst  important  were  the  Trilpot, 
Tours,  (^gnac,  Neuilly  and  Blois  bridges,  and 
in  England,  the  Blackfriars,  Westminster,  Wins- 
ton and  Kelso.  The  date  of  the  building  of  the 
first  London  bridge  across  tbe  Thames  is  quite 
uncertain;  but,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  it 
was  built  of  timber  and  had  to  be  frequently 
leconstmcted.  The  so-called  great  London 
Bri^  was  built  of  stone,  between  the  years 
1176  and  1209,  by  an  architect  sent  from  France 
for  that  purpose.  It  had  a  covered  gallery 
v^ch  was  lined  on  both  sides  ly  sh^s,  like  a 
ref^lar  street.  It  consisted  of  19  or  ai  pointed 
arches,  varying  from  20  feet  to  9  feet  in  span, 
and  had  a  total  length  of  940  feet.  It  was 
supplanted  by  the  structure  now  known  as  'Old 
London  Bridge,*  in  1831.  This  structure  con- 
sists of  five  elliptical  arches,  of  which  the  centre 
arch  has  a  span  of  1^  feet,  with  a  beie^t  of 
29J4  feet  above  high-water  mark.  The  two 
next  are  140  feet,  and  the  two  shore  arches  130 
feet  in  span,  with  a  height  of  27^  feet.  The 
total  length  of  the  structure  is^  1,005  feet,  and 
it  carries  a  roadway  53  feet  wide  between  the 
mrapets.  The  Blackfriars  Bridge  across  the 
Thames  was  built  between  the  years  1760  and 
17^   It  comprised  nine  elliptical  arches.  The 


central  arch  had  a  span  of  100  feet,  and  the 
others  decreased  gradually  from  98  feet  in  those 
next  to  the  centre^  to  70  feet  in  those  at  the 
ends.  This  bridge  was  replaced  in  1^  by  a 
cast-iron  bri(^  of  five  spans.  The  Westmin- 
ster Bridge  was  built  between  tbe  years  17^ 
and  1750.  It  consists  of  15  semi-circular  arches, 
of  which  the  centre  arch  is  76  feet  in  span,  and 
the  span  of  the  others  decreases  at  the  rate  of 
four  feet  for  each  succeeding  arch,  except  the 
two  shore  arches,  each  of  which  has  a  span  of 
25  feet  It  is  1.164  feet  long.  Other  notable 
En^isfa  stone  bru^s  built  during  the  18th 
century  are  the  Winston  Bridge  over  the  river 
Te»,  and  the  Kelso  Bridge  over  the  Tweed. 
The  former  has  a  superb  arch  109  feet  in  span, 
while  the  latter  consists  of  five  arches,  each 
of  which  are  72  feet  in  span.  Periiaps  the 
most  notable  stone  arch  bridge  built  in  any 
country  during  the  18th  century  is  the  Pont-y- 
Prydd,  across  the  river  Taff  in  Wales.  It  was 
built  by  William  Edwards,  a  clergyman,  after- 
ward a  stone  mason,  in  1750,  after  two  failures 
due  to  excessive  weight  of  the  haunches,  which 
in  the  tlUrd  and  successful  attempt  were  light- 
ened by  the  introduction  of  pierced  spandrels. 
It_  consists  of  a  segmented  arch  150  feet  in  span, 
with  a  height  of  35  feet,  and  its  most  curious 
feature  is  the  gradual  increase  of  its  width  by 
offsets,  from  14J4  feet  at  the  crown  of  the 
arch  to  16  feet  at  the  abutments. 

The  most  remarkable  bridges  constructed  in 
France  during  the  18lh  century  were  the  work 
of  the  famous  Department  of  Fonts  et  Chaus- 
sees,  established  in  1715.  The  best  examples 
of  their  work  are  the  Blois  Bridge  over  the 
Loire,  the  construction  of  which  was  com- 
menced in  1720,  and  wbich  consists  of  11  ellip- 
tical arches,  ranging  from  about  55  feet  to  68 
feet  in  span;  the  bridge  over  the  Loire  at 
Tours,  the  construction  of  which  was  com- 
menced in  1755,  and  which  consists  of  15  ellipti- 
cal archesL  each  80  feet  in  sjKin,  and  separated 
by  piers  16  feet  thick;  the  Trilport  Bridge  over 
the  Mame,  built  in  1760,  consisting  of  three 
skew  ardie&  die  middle  arch  of  which  has  a 
span  of  81  feet,  and  the  side  arches,  spans  of 
about  77  feet;  the  Neuilly  Bridge  across  the 
Seine,  built  between  the  years  1/68  and  1774, 
and  which  consists  of  five  elliptical  arches,  each 
128  feet  in  span ;  and  the  Gignac  Bridge  over 
the  Herault,  built  in  1793,  and  wbich  consists 
of  an  elliptical  centre  arch  16I  feet  in  ^»an, 
flanked  by  two  semi-circular  arches,  each  of 
which  have  a  spaa  of  72  feet. 

Although  the  masonry  and  stone  arch  bridges 
of  the  19th  century,  cannot  be  considered  aa 
showing  much,  if  any,  structural  improvement 
over  diose  of  preceding  timt^  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  engineers  of  the  19th  century  used  their 
better  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  those  struc- 
tures, obtained  from  the  progress  of  the  science 
of  statics,  to  increase  the  spans  of  the  arches 
far  beyond  the  limits  set  by  the  earlier  practice. 

Of  these  later  productions,  the  largest  stone 
arch  in  the  world  at  the  time  was  that  of  the 
Luxemburg  Bridge,  completed  in  1901 ;  it  is  277 
feet  in  span,  with  a  rise  of  102  feet  and  a  clear 
height  of  about  138  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water.  It  is  surpassed  in  span  by  the  Flauen 
Bridge  which  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Syra, 
a  flat  elliptical  arch  295  feet  in  span  with  58 
feet  rise,  and  a  width  of  56  feet  Other  modem 
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stone  arches  of  ma^tude  are  the  Grosvenor 
Bridge  over  the  nver  Dee  at  Chester,  the 
largest  span  in  England,  consisting  of  a  single 
arch  with'a  span  of  200  feet,  and  the  Waterloo 
Bridge  across  the  Thames,  of  nine  dUptical 
arches  of  Aberdeen  granite,  of  120  feet  span 
each,  widi  a  rise  of  34  feet  The  total  length 
of  the  structure,  including  the  approaches,  is 
2,456  feet,  and  it  carries  a  horizontal  roadway 
4IJ4  feet  wide  between  the  parapets. 

In  America  the  earliest  notable  stone  bri(^ 
structure  was  the  Tempoalo  aqueduct  near 
Huauchinango,  Mexico,  built  between  1553  and 
157Q.  It  consists  of  68  semi-drcular  arches, 
the  largest  span  being  58  feet.  Its  maximum 
height  was  124  feet.  Another  Mexican  stone 
aqueduct  bridge  of  note  was  a  part  of  the  water 
supply  system  of  the  city  of  Queretaro,  built 
by  the  Spaniards  between  1726  and  1735.  It  has 
74  spans  of  50  feet  each,  and  a  maximum 
hei^t  of  92  feet. 

The  earliest  stone  brid^  in  the  United 
States  of  which  there  is  defimte  record  was  diat 
at  Ipswich,  Mass.  It  .has  two  spans  of  28  feet 
each.  The  Rochester  aqueduct  begun  in  1820, 
and  the  Washington  aqueduct .  (over  the  Po- 
tomac) begun  in  1837  were  the  first  important 
stone  bridges  in  the  country.  Hi^  Sridge, 
carrying  the  Croton  aqueduct  across  tne  Harlem 
River,  surpassed  all  previous  constructions. 
Thb  bridge  has  IS  arches,  the  eig^t  crossing 
the  water  beiiw  80  feet  wid^  and  the  seven  land 
spans  b&ng  50  feet  wide.  The  heis^t  in  Ae 
clear  is  100  feet  above  hlefa  water,  and  the 
parapet  is  116  feet  above  the  same  level.  Its 
total  length  is  1^460  feet.  It  was  built  between 
1837  and  1842.  Cabin  John  Bridge,  carrying  the 
Washington  (ci^)  aqueduct,  was  built  between 
1857  and  1864.  It  is  a  single  arch  of  220  feet 
span  —  and  a  llO-degree  segment  of  a  circle 
whose  radius  is  134  feet.  The  rise  of  the  arch 
is  57  feet  ^  For  many  years  it  was  the  longest 
stone  arch  in  the  world. 

Beg^ntng  with  1835,  many  of  the  early 
wooden  railroad  bridges  in  the  United  States 
have  been  replaced  by  stone  bridges.  The  first 
was  the  Carrollton  Viaduct,  'carrying  the  West- 
em  Maryland  Railroad  across  the  Patapsco 
Creek.  In  1847  the  Starucca  Viaduct  was  built 
to  carry  the  Erie  REulroad  over  the  Starucca 
Creek.  This  vicas  of  sandstone,  in  17  flat  arches 
of  51  feet  span  1,200  feet  loiu^  and  the  floor 
110  feet  above  me  creek.  At  nrat  it  accommo- 
dated only  a  single  track,  but  it  was  afterward 
doubled  on  the  original  '  plan,  for  a  second 
track.  In  1881  a  stone-arch  viaduct  of  five 
70-foot  spans  was  bmlt  for  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad  over  Wissahickon  Creels 
and  a  similar  bridge  for  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Rulroad  over  die  Grand 
River  at  Painesville,  Ohio.  In  1881  a  stone-arch 
bridge  notable  for  its  lengdi  was  begun  over 
the  Mississippi  River  at  Minneapolis.  It  was 
of  22  spans,  four  of  which  were  100  feet,  fif- 
teen of  80  feet,  and  one  each  of  71  feet,  43  feet 
and  40  feet.  It  carried  union  tracks  at  a 
hei^t  of  65  feet  above  the  water.  In  1888  the 
Penn^lvania  Railroad  Company  began  to  re- 
place its  wooden  and  iron  bri<^es  with  more 
permanent  structures  of  stone  and  concrete, 
and  some  of  these  are  of  notable  dimensions. 
The  largest  is  the  bridge  over  the  Susquehanna 
at  Rockville,  Pa.,  begun  in  1901.  It  has  48 
^ans  of  70  feet  each,  and  is  in  all  %820  feet  in 


length.  The  facings  are  of  masonry,  and  the 
body  is  filled  in  with  concrete.  Many  other 
stone  bridges  were  built  on  other  railroads  in 
the  period  1900  to  1910.  Since  then  the  use  of 
concrete  as  railroad  bridge  material  has  come 
into  great  favor.  The  more  recent  stone  bridges 
in  the  United  States  have  been  ornamental 
structures  for  architectural  effects  in  parks  and 
cities.  They  are  mostly  arches  of  comparatively 
small  dimensions. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centuty, 
metal  began  to  be  extensively  introduced  as  a 
material  of  construction,  and  although  the 
masonnr  arch  was  superior  in  beauty  and  dura- 
bility, the  metal  bridc^e  gave  greater  strength  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  structure;  was 
capable  of  being  built  more  quickly  and  cheaply, 
and  therefore,  being  better  adapted  to  keep  pace' 
with  the  tremendous  activity  of  modem  railway 
construction,  it  soon  almost  completely  sup- 
planted the  stone  structures. 

The  first  structure  in  which  the  new  material 
was  used  exclusively  appears  to  be  the  bridge 
across  the  Severn  near  the  town  of  Ironhridge, 
Shropshire,  England.  It  was  Iniilt  by  Abraham 
Darby  the  owner  of  the  ironworks  of  Coal- 
brookdale^  in  1779,  and  consists  of  a  single  arch 
100  feet  in  span,  with  a  rise  of  45  feet.  The 
arch  is  composed  of  five  cast-iron  ribs  in  the 
form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle.  The  successful 
construction  of  such  a  structure  being  thus 
dearly  demonstrated,'  several  others,  of  bolder 
design,  were  built  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
18th  century,  of  which  the  Wearmouth  Brid^ 
over  the  Wear  at  Sunderland,  completed  ta 
1796^  is  tfie  most  elegant  example  of  the  type. 
As  ori^nally  'constructed,  it  consisted  of  a 
dngle  hingefess  arch  236  feet  in  span,  with  a 
rise  of  34  feet  above  the  springing  lines,  which 
were  65  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 

From  these  beginnings  the  evolution  of  vari- 
ous types  of  metal  arch  structures  was  rapid. 
A  ^Tg^  percentage  of  wrought  iron  was  em- 
ployed in  the  material  of  construction,  affording 
greater  flexilnlity  in  the  methods  of  construc- 
tion and  design,  and  the  capability  of  spanning 
greater  intervals  with  single  spans.  The  most 
notable  of  the  structures  built  about  this  time 
(the  early  part  of  the  19th  century)  was  the 
Southwark  Bri(tee  across  the  Thames,  com- 
pleted in  1819.  It  consists  of  three  arches,  of 
which  the  central  arch  is  240  feet  in  span,  the 
largest  cast-iron  span  ever  built,  and  the  side 
arches  210  feet  each.  They  are  composed  of 
massive  cast-iron  arch  ribs,  which  being  set 
without  any  provisions  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  expansion,  and  being  much  heavier  than  is 
necessary  to  sustain  the  loads  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  gives  a  stracture  which  is  merely  the 
imitation  of  one  of  stone,  with  the  additional 
fault  of  a  great  wastefulness  of  material.  Its' 
construction,  howrever,  served  a  valuable  pur- 
pose in  the  development  of  metal  arch  engineer- 
ing. It  suggested  the  principle  of  hinged  arches, 
which  was  subsequently  taken  under  considera- 
tion by  the  mathematicians  of  Europe  in  1841, 
and  developed  into  a  perfect  theory,  which  made 
the^metal  arch  a  statically  determinate  structure 
on  absolutely  immovable  foundations,  and  one 
that  was  provided  against  distortion  and  rupture 
under  omditions  of  varying  temperature.  - 

AlthouE^  the  fine  cast-iron  bridges  such  as 
the  Westminster  and  the  Blacktriars,  built 
across  the  Thames  during  the  period  covered 
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by  1860  to  IBTO,  consisted  of  arches  with  spans 
as  great  as  185  feet,  the  metal  hinged-arch 
bri<^e5  built  since  1873  have  surpassed  them 
^eatly,  not  only  in  the  length  of  the  spans,  but 
in  the  economy  of  the  material  of  construction. 

An  exception  to  this  statement,  however, 
mtist  be  noted  in  the  case  of  the  cast-steel  Eads 
Bridge  across 'the  Mississippi,  at  Saint  Louis, 
Mo.,  which  was  completed  m  1874.  It  consists 
of  three  unhinged  structures,  the  centre  arch 
being  520  feet  in  span.  Of  the  hinged-arch 
bridges  the  following  are  the  most  notable :  The 
Alexander  III  Bridge  across  the  Seine  at 
Paris,  built  in  1899,  consisting  of  a  single  arch 
with  a  span  of  353  feet,  composed  of  arch-ribs 
made  up  of  wedge-shaped  cast-steel  sections 
bolted  together;  Uie  steel-arch  railwaybridge 
across  the  Niagara  River^  finished  in  189^  con- 
sisting of  a  »ngle  arch  widi  a  span  of  550  feet; 
and  the  highway  and  foot-bri(^  completed  in 
1899  across  the  Niagara  Gorge,  just  below  the 
Falls,  consisting  of  a  single  steel  arch  with  a 
span  of  840  feet,  which  made  it  the  largest 
single  span  steel-arch  bridge  in  the  world  "until 
surpassed  by  the  Hell  Gate  Bridge. 

Some  of  the  other  handsome  and  important 
structures  of  the  metal  hinged-arch  type  well 
worthy  of  mention  are  the  following:  The 
Washington  Brit^e  over  the  Harlem  River,  at 
New  Yorl^  completed  in  1889,  which  consists  of 
two  magmficent  arches,  each  510  feet  in  spaiL 
flanked  by  four  masonry  arches  at  one  end,  and 
three  at  the  other,  each  50  feet  in  span;  the 
,  Detroit-Superior  Bridge,  a  three-hinge  steel- 
arch  truss  of  591  feet  span,  with  a  double  deck 
for  pedestrians,  vehicles  and  electric  cars;  the 
Old  Trails  Arch  Bridge  over  the  Colorado 
River,  below  Needles,  Cal-,  a  three-arch  span  of 
592  feet;  the  German  steel-arch  bridges  across 
the  Rhine  at  Bonn  and  Dusseldorf,  the  former 
with  a  central  arch  of  614  feet  span,  and  two 
side  deck  arches  each  307  feet  in  span,  and  the 
latter  with  two  central  arches  each  595  feet  in 
span;  the  Pia  Maria  Bridge  over -the  Douro  at 
OiKirto,  Portugal,  consistit^  of  a  main  steel 
arch  of  crescent  design,  525  feet  in  span  with 
a  rise  of  123  feet ;  and  the  steel  arch  on  Garabit 
Viaduct  over  the  Truzere,  in  central  France, 
which  has  a  span  of  540  feet  with  a  rise  of  170 
feet,  and  the  deck  406  feet  above  the  water. 

As  the  tensile  strength  of  wrou^t  iron  and 
steel  was  greatly  increased  by  improved  proc- 
esses of  manufacture,  great  feats  of  bridge- 
construction  were  dared  ay  the  bridge  engineers, 
and  various  tjrpes  of  suspennon  and  cantilever 
bridges,  espeaally  suitable  for  very  long  spans, 
were  designed  and  successfully  erected  The 
£rst  wire  suspension  bridf^e  in  any  country  was 
the  Schuylkill  River  Bridge  at  Philadelphia, 
built  in  181d  It  had  a  span  of  406  feet  and 
was  but  18  inches  wide.  It  was  supported  by 
cables  of  ux^-indi  wires.  But  even  the  more 
important  wire  cable  and  chain  structures  of 
the  early  19th  century,  such  as  the  bridge 
across  the  Menai  Strait,  between  the  Island  of 
Anglesey  and  Carnarvonshire,  in  Wales,  com- 
pleted in  1826,  with  a  span  of  580  feet,  and 
Fribourg  Bridge,  in  Switzerland,  built  in  1834, 
with  a  span  of  870  feet,  were  completely  oven- 
shadowed  by  the  works  of  the  American  en- 
gineers during  the  period  dating  from  1848 
onward.  Of  these  magnificent  structures,  the 
most  noUble  are  the  following:  The  bridge 


at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  erected  by  Charles 
Ellet,  in  1848,  with  a  suspension  span  of  1,010 
feet;  the  Niagara  Bridge,  built  by  John  A. 
Roebling,  in  1855,  with  a  clear  span  of  825 
feet,  and  particularly  distinguished  as  the  first 
railway  suspension  in  the  world;' the  Qncinnati 
and  Covington  Bridge,  built  by  the  same  en- 
gineer, in  1867,  with  a  dear  span  of  1,057  feet, 
and  a  total  length  of  1,692  feet;  and  the  last 
creation  of  the  same  engineer,  the  first  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  Suspension  Bridge,  across 
the  East  River,  which  was  completed  in  1883. 
This  bridge  connects  Park  Row,  Manhattan, 
with  Sands  and  Washington  streets,  Brooklyn. 
It  was  begun  in  1870,  and  completed  in  1883, 
at  a  cost  of  $9,000,000.  It  has  been  altered,  re- 
paired and  extended  so  that  its  total  cost  in 
1912  was  about  $22,400,000,  or  more  than  any 
other  bridge  in  the  urorld.  The  ori^nal  struc- 
ture consisted  of  a  main  suspension  span  of 
1,595^4  feet,  and  two  shore  spans  of  930  feet 
each.  With  the  approaches  it  had  a  total  length 
of  5,989  feet,  but  these  approaches  have  been 
extended  so  that  the  total  length  of  the  bridge 
with  extensions  is  now  7,580  feet.  The  four 
steel  wire  cables  are  each  15j^  inches  in 
diameter,  and  support  the  roadway  and  the 
stiffening  trusses  at  a  height  of  135  feet  above 
hi^-water  level,  at  the  centre  of  the  span.  The 
combined  supportit^  strength  of  the  caUes  is 
48,000  tons.  The  cables  are  carried  over  saddles 
at  the  lops  of  two  stone  towers,  each  278  feet 
above  high  water,  and  anchored  at  each  end 
in  solid  cubical  structures  of  stone  masonry 
119x132  feet,  which  rise  to  90  feet  above  high 
water.  The  width  of  the  bridge  is  85  fee^  and 
there  are  four  tracks,  two  of  which  carry  the 
cars  of  the  elevated  roa<l  and  two  for  surface 
trolley  cars.  There  are  also  two  driveways  and 
a  footway.  The  traffic  on  this  bridge  is  greater 
than  on  any  other.  In  1913  the  average  daily 
traffic  was  7,352  elevated  railway  cars,  7,7Z> 
surface  cars  and  4,214  vehicles. 

The  Williamsburg  Bridge  is  noteworthy  as 
being  the  first  great  suspension  bridge  to  em- 
loy  steel  instead  of  masonry  towers,  and  as 
aving  the  longest  suspended  span  built  up  to 
1912.  It  connects  Delancey  street.  New  York, 
with  South  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets,  Brooklyn, 
and  was  completed  in  1904,  requiring  eight  years 
for  construction.  It  has  a  clear' sftan  of  1,600 
feet  and  a  total  length  of  7,308  feet.  Foar 
steel  wire  cables,  each  18%  inches  in  diameter, 
swung  from  two  steel  towers,  each  333  feet 
above  high  water,  support  the  roadway  platform 
and  the  stiffening  trusses  at  a  clear  headway 
of  140  feet  above  high  water  level,  at  the  centre 
of  the  span.  The  width  of  this  bridge  is  118 
feet  and  the  roadways  are  on  three  levels,  so 
that  it  has  greater  carrjnng  capaci^  than  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  thou^  the  tr^uBc  is  less.  On 
the  lower  level  are  four  tracks;  on  the  second, 
two  vehicle  ways  and  two  footways;  on  the 
third,  tracks  for  elevated  cars.  The  tower 
foundations  were  sunk  66  feet  on  the  New 
York  side  and  107  feet  on  the  Brooklyn  dde, 
at  the  lowest  points,  so  that  the  extreme  height 
of  structural  work  is  440  feet.  There  are  17,403 
miles  of  wire  in  the  cables,  and  the  four  cables 
with  suspenders  weigh  4,900  tons.  The  weigh* 
of  steel  and  iron  in  the  main  bridge  is  23,WO 
tons,  and  in  the  approaches  16,600.  Its  carrying 
capacity  is  38,770  tons.   The  anchorages  meas- 
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ure  149  X  128j^  feet  at  the  top  and  contain  112.- 
800  cubic  yards  of  masonry.  The  cost,  exclu- 
sive of  land,  was  $14,000,000. 

The  Queensborough  or  Blackwell's  Island 
Bridge  crosses  the  East  River  from  New  York 
to  Brooklyii  at  the  southern  end  of  Blackwell's 
Island,  on  which  rest  two  of  its  piers.  Tlie  main 
bridge  is  a  continuous  cantilever  and  the  spans 
are  1,052,  630  and  1,182  feet  respectively  from 
west  to  east.  The  total  length  from  Second 
avenue  to  Crescent  street  is  7,449  feet.  Con- 
struction was  'begun  in  1901  and  completed  in 
1909.  the  cost  (excluding  land)  being  $13,496,- 
500.  The  width  is  90  feet,  the  roadways  being 
53  feet,  with  16-foot  sidewalks.  Ther«  is  135 
feet  dear  space  under  the  main  span  for  a 
width  of  400  feet,  this  being  pTactically  identical 
with  the  vessel-sjiace  under  the  other  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  bridges.  The  total  of  steel  and 
iron '  employed  is  73,800  tons.  The  carrying 
capacity  is  89,800  tons.  The  towers  bear  obser- 
vation balconies  on  Blackwell's  Island  which 
reach  a  height  gf  333  feet  above  high  water 
and  are  reached  by  stairways  and  elevators. 

The  Manhattan  Bridge  connects  the  Bowery 
and  Canal  streets.  New  Yoik,  with  Nassau 
street,  Brooklyn.  Work  was  begun  in  1901  and 
completed  in  1911.  The  structural  expense  was 
$14,104,900,  and  it  has  the  greatest  transporting 
capacity  of  any  bridge  up  to  its  date.  It  is  of 
the  suspension  type,  having  a  river  span  of 
1,470  feet,  with  the  shore  spans  of  725  feet.  The 
total  length  with  approaches  is  6,855  feet.  It  is 
122^  feet  in  width  and  is  double-decked,  and 
this  tremendous  roadway  requires  for  its  sup- 
port four  of  the  largest  cables  constructed  to 
date,  each  21%  inches  in  diameter.  The  total 
ultimate  strength  of  these  cables  is  120,000 
tons,  or  two-and-a-half  times  that  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge  cables.  The  cables  run  over  the  steel 
towers  at  a  height  of  322  feet  above  hi^  water, 
and  with  thdr  suspenders  they  weigh  7,950 
tons. 

There  are  37  strands  in  each  cable  and  2S6 
wires  in  each  strand,  making  a  total  of  9,472 
wires  in  each  of  the  four  cables.   As  each  wire 
is  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length  (3,223^4 
feet),  the  total 'length  of  wire  is  23,858  miles, 
sufficient  to  £^rdle  the  earth  at  the  equator. 
The  weight  of  steel  in  each  anchorage  is  1,300 
tons,  and  of  each  side  span  5,000  tons.  The 
main   span  weighs  8,000  tons,  the  Manhattan 
approach  8,500  tons  and  the  Brooklj-n  approach 
8,000  tons.   The  excavation  for  each  pier  was 
about  40.000  cubic  yards,  and  the  masonry  and 
concrete  in  each  of  the  anchor  piers  totaled 
approximately  115,000  cubic  yards,  hy  far  the 
heaviest  ever  laid.    The  towers  weigh  6,300 
tons  each,  and  the  three  spans  weigh  19,000 
tons.       On  the  lower  deck  are  two  subway 
tracks,   driveways  and  footwalks.    Above  are 
four  railway  tracks  to  accommodate  surface 
and  elevatfed  cars.    The  carr^^ing  capacity  is 
57,8i20  tons.    The^  above-described  four  great 
bridges  over  one  river,  within  a  distance  of  five 
miles,  erected  at  a  total  cost  (without  land  and 
approaches)  of  $90,229,429,  constitute  the  most 
marvelous  achievement  the  world  has  recorded 
in  bridge-building. 

Another  remarkable  bridge  crosses  the  East 
River  at  Hell  Gate,  a  few  miles  north  of  the 

Sroup  just  described.  This  bridge,  carrying  the 
''ew  V ork  Connecting  Railroad  and  comprising 


the  largest  steel  arch  in  the  world  (1916).  has 
a  span  of  977j4  feet,  made  up  of  23  panels  42yi 
feet  between  centres.  The  depth  of  truss  at  the 
ends  is  140  feet,  at  the  centre  40  feet  and  at 
the  quarters  66  feet.  The  upper  member  of  the 
arch  truss  shows  a  reverse  curve  when  nearing 
the  abutments,  to  afford  head  room  for  trains: 
it  also  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  struc- 
ture. The  rise  of  the  arch  is  220  feet  The 
lower  chord  is  rectangular,  7  feet  in  width, 
10;^  feet  de^  at  the  abutments  and  7}^  feet  at 
the  crown.  The  weight  of  the  bridge  averages 
26  tons  to  the  lineal  foot.  The  direct  thrust  of 
the  arch  is  upon  solid  walls  of  concrete.  The 
clearance  at  the  centre  when  the  closim;  diord 
was  put  in  place  was  3}^  inches.  This  was 
closed  by  lowering  the  jacks  on  the  main  posts 
from  15  to  20  inches.  This  final  work  was  con- 
ducted throu^  a  multi-party  telephone  system, 
with  stations  at  the  centre,  at  each  backstay 
jack,  at  each  counterweight  and  at  the  office  — 
all  stations  being  directly  connected  with  all  the 
others.  The  foremen  at  the  telephones  'listened 
in*  and  each  heard  all  the  orders  given  and  all 
comments  made  as  the  work  progressed.  The 
bridge  cfmtains  18,000  tons  of  steel  Its  de- 
signer was  Gustav  Lindenthal. 

The  Spokane-Portland  Railway  finished  in 
1909  a  drawbridge  over  the  Willamette  lUver 
below  Spokane,  which  has  a  draw  span  of  521 
feet,  being  one  of  the  longest  ever  built  The 
total  length  of  the  bridge  is  1,762  feet,  and  the 
piers  are  of  reinforced  concrete. 

The  most  noteworthy  bridge  of  the  far 
North  is  that  over  Copper  River,  Alaska,  com- 
pleted in  1910  for  the  Alaskan  Railway.  No 
such  difficult  bridge  engineering  has  been  un- 
dertaken before  in  such  a  cold  climate.  Owing 
to  the  nearness  of  large  active  glaciers,  which 
at  times  filled  the  river  with  great  masses  of 
broken  ice,  the  bulk  of  the  construction  work 
bad  to  be  completed  within  a  few  months'  time. 
Four  steel  camel-t»ck  spans  totaling  1,550  feet 
constitute  the  bridge  proper,  the  two  longest 
of  these  spans  being  450  feet  each.  Three  con- 
Crete  piers  were  sunk  in  the  river,  and  the  en- 
tire work  completed  at  the  remarlrably  low  cost 
of  less  than  half  a  million  dollars. 

The  Erie  Railway*  completed  in  1910  a  steel 
viaduct  in  Jersey  CiW,  N.  J.,  having  a  length 
of  1,776  feet,  and  leading  up  to  a  cut  in  Bergen 
Hill.  This  involved  bndgework  of  structural 
steel,  restine  on  concrete.  Owing  to  the  soft 
nature  of  me  ground,  which  was  largely  wet 
sand,  it  was  necessary  to  sink  many  concrete 
caissons,  and  where  fht  sand  was  more  solid  to 
use  concrete  piles. 

Recent  Foreign  Constmction.— The  Que- 
bec Bridge  a  cantilever  truss,  havit^  the  longest 
span  (1,800  feet)  of  any  bridge  to  date  "(1916). 
surpasses  the  Forth  Bridge  (Scotland)  by  90 
feet  and  the  Williamsburg  Bridge  by  200  feet. 
It  was  designed  to  carry  two  railroad  tracks 
loaded  with  the  heaviest  modem  traffic  and  two 
footways.  The  live  load  was  figured  at  5,000 
pounds  per  lineal  foot,  with  two  locomo- 
tives. The  wind  pressure  is  figured  at  30 
pounds  per  square  foot  of  both  trusses  and  300 
pounds  per  square  foot  of  trains.  The  main 
posts  of  the  cantilevers  over  the  piers  are  of 
four  separate  columns  latticed  together,  9 
feet  by  10  feet  each,  standing  on  a  shoe  19  feet 
hi^  and  22  feet  by  26  feet  at  its  b^^and 
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weighing  400  tons.  The  maximum  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  posts  is  1.903  square  inches,  and  they 
weig^  1,500  tons  each.  The  members  next  to 
the  posts  are  7  feet  2  indies  deep  by  10  feet  4 
inches  wide,  and  have  a  cross  section  of  1,902 
square  inches.  Th^  are  composed  of  four 
webs  7  feet  deep,  each  web  bang  of  four  plates 
riveted  t^ether,  having  a  total  thickness  of  3^ 
inches.  The  suspended  span,  640  feet  long  and 
88  feet  wide,  was  assembled  on  a  pile  trestle 
nearby  and  six  scows  floated  under  it  at  the 

Bmel  points  and  sunk  on  prepared  foundations, 
ross  girders  and  bracing  were  built  up  on  the 
scows,  at  low  water  the  scows  were  drained, 
and  at  high  water  the  span  floated  free  of  the 
trestle.  It  was  lifted  to  its  place  from  the  river 
by  et^t  1,000-ton  hydraulic  jacks,  two  at  each 
of  the  comers  of  the  cantilever  arms.  There 
has  not  been  any  such  remarkable  brieve  build- 
ing in  the  Old  World.  Two  new  brides  were 
completed  over  the  Rhine  at  Cologne  in  1908. 
one  having  492  feet  of  span  and  the  other  550 
feet  The  Risorgimento  Bridge,  across  the 
Tiber  at  Rome,  was  completed  m  1911.  It  has 
a  span  of  328  feet,  and  is  chiefly  noteworthy 
because  of  its  historic  site,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  false  work  on  which  the  arch  rested 
during  construction  was  built  of  steel  and  con- 
Crete,  instead  of  wood. 

The  Swiss  Sitter  River  Viaduct,  which  was 
completed  in  1911,  is  only  400  feet  long,  but  is 
notable  because  it  crosses  a  got^e  at  a  height 
of  1,130  feet.  At -Auckland,  New  Zealand,  was 
cranpleted  in  1910,  the  largest  concrete  arch  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  having  a  span  of  320 
feet,  the  minor  spans  giving  the  bridge  a  total 
length  of  960  feet.  In  Africa  the  Sudan  Rail- 
way has  built  a  bridge  over  the  Blue  Nile  at 
Khartum,  which  was  completed  in  1909,  and 
which  rests  on  20  steel  cylinders,  each  16  feet 
in  diameter,  and  carried  down  as  far  as  60  feet 
below  low  water.  The  seven  largest  spans  of 
this  interesting  bridge  are  each  218^  feet.  In 
Tonkin,  Indo-Giin^  French  interests  have 
buih  a  bridge  over  the  Red  River,  a  cantilever, 
of  19  spans,  having  a  total  length  of  5,544  feet 
The  longest  span  is  429  feet.  The  Yunnan  Sys- 
tem Railway  will  use  the  bridge. 

The  suspension  principle  has  been  far  more 
extensively  employed  in  America,  and  especially 
in  the  United  States,  than  in  foreign  countries. 
Some  of  the  European  suspension  bridges,  how- 
ever, are  of  great  beauty  of  design,  such  as  the 
structure  across  the  Danube  at  Buda-Pesth  in 
Austria-Hungary,  which  is  considered  to  be  the 
handsomest  bridge  in  the  world,  but  they  are 
entirely  outclassed  in  magnitude  by  the  almost 
marvelous  creations  of  American  engineering 
genius  already  described. 

Bridges  built  on  the  cantilever  or  balanced- 
^span  principle  rank  with  those  of  the  suqwnsion 
and  '{^rder-and-arch  type  for  the  purpose  of 
spanning  great  intervals. 

In  order  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  canti- 
lever-bridge from  the  girder,  and  to  understand 
its  relation  to  the  truss,  a  brief  mention  of  the 
tubular  bridges  which  were  originated  by  Robert 
Stevenson,  engineer  of  the  Chester  and  Holy- 
head Railway,  England,  to  carry  ^t  railway 
lacross  the  Menai  Strait  is  necessary. 

A  series  of  experiments  conducted  by  Ste- 
-venson,  in  conjunction  with  Fairbairn,  demon- 
atrated  that  a  rectangular  tube  with  a  cellular 


top  and  bottom  gave  a  girder  in  which  the 
greatest  strength  was  derived  from  the  least 
amount  of  material.  The  result  was  the  con- 
struction of  the  Conway  and  Britannia  ^dges, 
the  former  across  the  Conway  River  and  the 
latter  across  the  Menai  Strait,  in  1846  and  1847, 
respectively.  The  Conway  tube  conusted  of  a 
single  span  of  400  feet,  and  the  Britannia  of 
four  spans,  two  of  460  feet  each,  and  two  of 
230  feet  each  in  the  clear.  The  example  set 
by  Stevenson  was  followed  in  a  few  other 
cases,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the 
Victoria  Bridge  across  the  Saint  Lawrence, 
near  Montreal,  Canada,  built  in  1854.  It  con- 
sisted of  24  spans  ranging  in  length  from 
242  to  247  feet  each,  and  one  sjkui  o  f  330  feet 
It  had  a  total  length  of  9,144  feet,  or  nearly 
one  and  three-quarter  miles,  and  required 
about  9,000  tons  of  iron  for  the  construction 
of  the  tubes.   It  was  replaced  in  1898-99'  by  a 

f in-connected  truss  bridge  of  24  spans  of  254 
eet  eadi,  and  one  span  of  348  feet;  which  repre- 
sented a  total  weight  of  2(X0D0  tons  of  steel, 
but  which  was  capable  of  sust^ning  a  load  five 
times  greater.  The  Victoria  Bridge  was  the 
last  important  structure  of  this  type,  which  dis- 
appeared from  engineering  practice  when  the 
special  conditions  which  developed  it  ceased  to 
exist;  but  it  led  the  way  to  the  plate  girder 
bridges.  It  taught  the  engineer  to  cut  awi^  all 
the  useless  material  in  the  plans  of  his  struc- 
tures and  retain  only  the  effective  workup 
skeleton,  and  thus  inaugurated  a  truly  scientific 
method  of  metal  construction,  by  which  the 
weight  of  the  structure  was  greatly  reduced, 
and  consequential;  its  cost  of  construction. 

In  the  meantime,  the  principle  of  the  truss, 
first  enunciated  by  Palladio,  the  famous  Italian 
architect,  about  1560,  and  subsequently  de- 
veloped still  further,  and  without  doubt  inde- 
penaently,^  by  such  geniuses  as  Ulric  Gruber- 
mann,    Timothy    Palmer,    Lewis  Wemway, 
Theodore  Burr,  William  Howe,  Wendall  Boll- 
man,  and  others  of  equal  merit,  during  the 
period  extending  from  1754  to  1854,  was  di- 
verted from  its  application  to  wooden  bridges, 
ani  used  in  the  construction  of  metal  struc- 
tures.   The  rombining  of  the  truss  and  the 
gjirder  was  the  next  logical  step  in  the  evolu- 
tionary process,  and  to  Roebling  belong  the 
credit  of  demonstrating  the  practicability  of 
building  lon^  span  braced  girder  or  truss 
bridges  with  iron  and  steel  as  the  material  of 
construction.    As  the  cantilever  bridges  are  a 
class  of  structures  actually  composed  of  hinged 
continuous  braced  girders,  their  intimate  rela- 
tion to  the  ^rder  and  truss  bridges  is  quite 
obvious.   They  were,  however,  not  much  used 
until  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  The 
construction  of  the  Kentucky  Viaduct  in  1876, 
and  the  Niagara  cantilever  in  1883  demon- 
strated the  ease  with  which  they  could  be  built 
without  the  use  of  costly  false  work,  and  soon 
afterward  many  bridges  were  built  both  in 
Europe  and  America.   The  most  important  of 
these  are:  Ac  bri^e  across  the  Hudson  at 
Pou^hkeepsie.  N.  Y.,  built  in   1889,  which 
consists  of  five  river  spans  ranging  from  525 
to  548  feet  in  length,  and  a  total  length  of 
6,767  feet;  the  Red  Rock  Cantilever  Bridge 
across  the  Red  River  in  California,  built  in 
1890  with  a  centre  suspended  span  of  30  feet, 
the  shore  and  river  cantilever  arms  being  each 
165  feet,  and  a  total  length  of  990  feet;  the 
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Memphis  Bridge  across  die  Misussi^  River  at 
Memphis,  Temt.,  built  in  1892,  witti  a  tmss 
span  of  621  feet,  and  two  cantilever  spans  of 
700  feet  each,  which  are  the  longest  of  the  land 
in  the  United  States;  the  Saint  John  River 
cantilever  in  New  Brunswick,  built  in  1895, 
with  a  main  span  of  477  feet,  and  a  total  length 
of  813  feet;  the  peat  Forth  Bridge  across  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  m  Scotland,  whidi  was  com- 
pleted in  1890,  and  consists  of  two  shore  spans 
of  680  feet  each,  and  two  main  spans  of  1,710 
feet  each,  which  are  exceeded  only  by  the 
Quebec  cantilever  across  the  Saint  Lawrence, 
the  new  construction  of  which  began  in  1911, 
and  has  a  clear  span  of  1^00  feet. 

All  bridge  structures,  regardless  of  the  ma- 
terials of  construction,  may  be  classified  as  to 
t:^e :  arch,  suspension,  cantilever,  truss  or 
gprder,  or  a  combination  of  these  types.  In  de- 
signing them  the  problem  of  first  importance  is 
to  make  them  strong  enough  to  withstimd  die 
forces  broui^t  to  bear  upon  Acm.  These  in- 
elude  the  stresses  of  *dead  load,*  the  weij^t 
of  the  bridge  itself;  the  live,  or  moving  toad,_of 
the  trafHc  over  the  bridge ;  impact  and  vibration 
from  the  moving  load;  wind  pressure;  the  mo- 
mentimi  of  a  stopping  train ;  and,  if  the  hridge 
be  built  on  a  curve,  centrifugal  force.  The 
wind  pressure  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  a 
bridge's  burdens.  It  is  figured  at  30  pounds  per 
square  foot  of  one  girder  in  Girder  bridges, 
or  on  one  truss  of  through  bridges,  or^on  two 
trusses  in  deck  bridges,  and  the  floor  in  truss 
bridges ;  and  in  addition,  300  pounds  per  lineal 
foot  of  any  train  which  may  pass  over  the 
bridge. 

For  spans  of  less  than  25  feet,  rolled  beams 
are  commonly  used;  from  25  feet  up  to  100 
feet,  plate  girders;  from  100  feet  up  to  150 
feet,  riveted  trusses;  above  150  feet,  ^-con- 
nected trusses.  The  depth  of  a  plate  girder  is 
usually  from  one-twelfth  to  one-ei^th  of  the 
span;  of  a  truss,  one-sixth  of  the  span. 

Outside  of  the  economic  purposes  of  the 
bridge  itself,  modern  taste^  donands  attention 
to  the  environment,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
engineer  will  contrive  a  structure  which  shall 
be  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  well  as  useful. 

Bridges  are  also  classified  as  to  their  eco- 
nomic uses,  as:  Railway  Bridges  and  Hig^wa^ 
Bridges;  and  as  to  their  structural  peculiari- 
ties, as  Movable  Bridges,  Pontoon  Bridges, 
Military  Bridges,  etc 

Modem  railway  bridges  are  almost  exclu- 
sively constructed  of  steel  and  consist  of  trusses 
or  plate  girders  designed  to  sustain  uniform 
!oa^  ranging  from  3,000  to  4,800  pounds  per 
linear  foot  of  track,  according  to  the  length  of 
span  and  the  service  required.  There  are  about 
80,000  of  such  bridges  in  the  United  States  ag- 
gregating 1.400  miles  in  length  and  represent- 
ing a  cost  of  $800,000,000.  All  steel  bridges, 
however,  must  be  regarded  as  temporary,  with 
a  life  limited  to  the  crystallization  of  their 
metal.  Many  of  them  are  being  replaced  by 
reinforced  concrete. 

Highway  bridges  include  all  bridges  used 
for  roadway  purposes  alone.  They  may  be 
constructed  of  wood,  metal,  masonry  or  con- 
crete and  are  usually  designed  to  sustain  uni- 
form loads  ranging  from  1,000  to  1,800  pounds 
per  tinear  foot  of  track,  according  to  die  length 
of  span  and  the  service  required. 


Movable  bridges  or  drawbridges  bidode  the 
various  types  of  structures  over  rivers,  that 
can  be  moved  in  order  to  allow  a  dear  passage- 
way for  vessels. 

The  modem  structures  of  this  type  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  dasses:  (1)  Swing 
Bridges;  (2)  Rolling  Bridges;  and  (3)  Litt 
Bridges ;  of  which  the  first  are  the  most  com- 
monly used. 

A  swing  bridge  consists  of  a  wooden  or 
metal  truss  stq>ported  at  the  centre  by  a  pier 
located  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  so  that 
when  the  bridge  is  closed  the  ends  of  die  truss 
rest  upon  abutments  on  the  shores  on  ather 
side.  It  is  operated  by  a  turntable,  upon  which 
it  rests,  whidi  is  revolved  by  a  radc  and  pinion 
arranp;ement  vrorked  by  hand  power,  steam  or 
electndty. 

A  rolling  bridge  consists  of  a  single  truss 
mounted  on  rollers,  and  which  is  pushed  out 
from  one  side  across  the  span,  or  of  two  trusses, 
on  each  side  of  the  span  which  are  pushed  out 
and  connected  at  the  centre  of  the  span  where 
the  water  ends  are  locked  together  when  the 
bridge  is  dosed.  It  is  operated  by  the  rope 
and  drum  method.  This  type  is  not  used  to 
any  great  extent. 

Lift  bridges  are  of  various  kinds  —  the 
*verUcal  hft,»  the  <liin^d  lift*  or  "bascule,* 
and  the  *rol&ng  lift*  bridges.  The  simplest  is 
the  ■  vertical  lilt  bridge  consisting  of  a  truss 
which  is  raised  verticsuly  to  the  desired  hei^t, 
both  ends  rising  in  guides  arranged  on  towers. 
A  typical  example  is  the  highway  bridge  over 
the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal  at  Louisville, 
Ky.  The  lift  span  is  a  Pratt  truss  210  feet 
long.  It  lifts  40  feet,  giving  55  feet  dearance. 
It  is  operated  by  crane-like  trusses  counter- 
weighted  with  concrete  masses,  pivoted  on  the 
main  ^posts  of  the  api>roach  spans.  The  lift 
span  is  raised  by  electric  power  in  one  minute. 
Another  notable  lift  bridge  with  several  unique 
features  is  that  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  across  the  ^ 
Arkansas  River.  The  river  at  this  point  is 
normally  2,000  feet  wide  and  the^  channd  is 
liable  to  shift  to  almost  any  section  of  that 
width.  Six  of  the  channd  spans  are  239  feet 
long  and  one  of  them  is  arranged  to  lift  by 
towers  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  two  adjoin- 
ing spans.  In  case  of  a  sluft  of  the  channel, 
the  towers  can  be  moved  and  any  other  of  the 
six  spans  converted  to  lift  The  counter- 
weights are  of  cast  iron  of  the  exfranding  type 
to  balance  the  heavy  sprocket  chains  usea  to 
oi>erate  the  lift.  ■  The  motive  power  is  elec- 
tridty.  The  hinged  lift  bridge  is  raised  by 
being  revolved  in  a  vertical  plane  around  hinges 
at  one  end.  The  roUine  lift  bridge  is  also  lifted 
in  a  vertical  plane,  but  lias  in  addition  a  limited 
rolling  motion.  All  lift  bridges  ustiallv  have  a 
counterweight  to  assist  the  lifting  effort,  and 
are  generally  designed  to  move  quickly  —  one 
minute  being  frequently  specified  as  the  time 
limit  for  opening  or  dosing  at  points  where 
land  and  water  traffic  is  heavy. 

The  longest  swing  bridges  ever  constructed 
are  the  Interstate  Bridge  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
which  has  a  total  length  of  520  feet ;  the  Thames 
River  Drawbridge  at  New  London,  Conn., 
which  has  a  length  of  503  feet ;  and  the  Arthur 
Kill  Drawbridge  between  Staten  Ishmd,  N.  Y., 
and  New  Jersey,  ivhidi  has  a  swing  span  of 
496  feet  ^  t 
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The  most  notable  of  the  hinged  or  pivot- 
bascule  bridges  in  Europe  is  the  Tower  Bridge 
across  the  Thames,  near  the  Tower  of  London, 
England,  which  consists  of  a  suspension  and 
drawbridge  combined  with  a  central  bascule 
span  of  200  feet,  formed  by  two  leaves  or 
trusses,  hinged  at  the  opposite  towers.  The 
United  States  has  many  examples  of  the  bas- 
cule type  of  bridge,  one  of  the  principal  ones 
being  a  great  single-leaf  bridge  at  Chicago, 
carrying  three  tracks  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railway  across  the  Chicago  River. 
This  bridge  is  185  feet  long,  covering  with  one 
leaf  nearly  as  great  a  span  as  the  London 
Bridge  does  with  two  leaves.  The  largest  bas- 
cule bridge  in  the  world  is  that  cariyiiu;  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  Sault  Sainte 
Marie,  Ontario,  to  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  Mich., 
over  the  United  States  Ship  Canal.  This 
bridge  is  of  the  heel  trunnion  type,  330  feet 
long,  in  two  leaves.  When  closed  it  forms 
virtually  a  simple  fixed  span,  with  a  compres- 
sion joint  at  the  top  of  the  truss  and  a  tensitm 
joint  at  the  bottom.  The  counterweidits  are 
of  concrete,  each  of  550  cubic  yards  and  wrigh- 
ing  1,000  tons.  One  of  the  largest  bascule 
bridges  is  that  at  Salmon  Bay,  Seattl<^  carrying 
the  Great  Northern  Railway.  It  is  of  the 
Strauss  low  trunnion  type  and  is  a  single  span 
of  200  feet.  Its  total  movable  weight  is  2,350 
tons,  which  is  counterweighted  by  a  mass  of 
concrete  measuring  21  feet  by  34  feet  by  28 
feet  —  735  cubic  yards  in  alL  The  wind  pres- 
sure of  this  bridge  when  open  is  calcidated  at 
6,955,500  foot-pounds. 

The  modem  pontoon  bridges  are  a  develop- 
ment of  the  ancient  bridge-of-boats  principle. 
A  notable  example  of  the  type  is  the  pontoon 
bridge  built  in  1873  across  the  Hooghly  River, 
at  Oacutta,  India.  It  is  1,530  feet  in  length 
between  the  abutments  on  each  ba^ik  of  the 
river  and  consists  of  a  sui>erstructure  carried 
on  14  pairs  of  rectangular  iron  pontoons  with 
rounded  bilges  and  wedfje-shaped  ends.  These 
pontoons  are  10  feet  wide,  8  to  11  feet  deep 
and  160  feet  long  and  are  built  in  11  water- 
tight compartments.  They  are  held  In  position 
across  the  river  by  means  of  IJ^-incn  chain 
cables  laid  across  and  anchors  laid  up  aAd  down 
the  stream.  The  superstructure  consists  of 
trestle-work;  which  carries  a  plank  roadway  and 
footpath  platform  having  a  total  width  of  62 
feet  at  a  heirfit  of  27  feet  above  the  surface  of 
ibe  river.  This  height  is  sufficient  to  allow 
ordinary  boat  navigation,  but  the  passage  of 
lar^ie  vessels  is  provided  for  by  arrangements 
which  permit  the  opening  of  a  span  200  feet 
wide,  by  the  temporary  removal  of  four  of  the 
pontoons  and  the  superstructure  carried  on 
them.  A  pontoon  bridge  over  the  Golden  Horn 
at  Constantinople  is  1,531  feet  long  and  82  feet 
in  width.  An  opening  span  gives  206  feet  clear- 
way: it  is  pivoted  at  one  side  and  swings  through 
an  arc  of  180  degrees.  The  longest  pontoon 
bridge  in  existence  is  the  railroad  bridge  over 
the  Mississippi  River  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 
It  is  7,000  feet  long  and  crosses  an  island. 
There  are  two  pontoon  sections,  one  2,000  feet 
long  to  the  east  of  the  island  and  another 
1,500  feet  ]ong  west  of  it.  This  bridge  was 
rebuilt  in  1898.  The  pontoon  bridges  of  the 
United  States  army  are  of  two  lands:  one 
built  of  wood  throughout  and  the  other  a  wood 
frame  with  canvas  covering.  The  pontoons  are 


31  feet  long,  5  feet  8  inches  wide  and  3  feet 
deep.  The  wooden  type  weigh  1,600  pounds 
apiece,  the  canvas  ones  510  pounds. 

Military  bridges  are  temporary  structures 
erected  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  troops, 
thar  supplies  and  thdr  armament,  during  ttie 
course  of  extensive  field  <veiation8.  The 
proper  equipment  of  a  modern  army  includes 
the  material  required  for  the  ccMistruction  of 
pontoon  bridges  of  a  limited  length.  This  ma- 
terial consists  of  the  necessary  <^les  and  pon- 
toons of  canvas,  the  metal  or  wooden  frames 
of  which  are  capable  of  being  ^knocked  down* 
and  packed  for  transportation.  Spar  bridges 
are  usually  made  with  roimd  timbers  cut  near 
the  locati<Mi  of  the  bridge.  The  most  efBdent 
and  useful  are  those  built  in  the  form  of  tres- 
tles consisting  of  timber  frames  on  which  the 
stringers  carrying  the  roadway  are  placed.  The 
most  notable  exami>les  of  military  bridge  con- 
struction in  the  United  States  are  the  pontoon 
bridge  built  across  the  Potomac  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  under  the  direction  of  General  Banks,  in 
February  186%  which  was  composed  of  60 
boats,  and  the  trestle  80  feet  hiA  and  400  feet 
long,  built  at  another  period  of  the  Qvil  War 
across  ibc  Potomac  Creek,  Virginia,  for  lail^ 
road  purposes. 

Concrete  Bridge8.r- Wlule  definite  knowl- 
edge derived  from  experience  in  the  endurance 
of  concrete  under  the  demands  of  bridge 
service  was  lacking,  engineers  were  slow  to 
adopt  it  in  place  of  the  well  established  stone 
and  iron  construction.  '  But  more  and  more  of 
late  years  confidence  has  grown  in  the  relia- 
bility of  concrete  as  bridge  material,  and  now 
concrete  bridges  of  every  J^pe  are  to  be  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Such  failures  as  lave 
been  recorded  have  been  due  to  faulty  handling 
of  the  material.  The  actual  proof  of  the  de- 
pendability of  concrete  was  contributed  by  an 
experiment  upon  a  German  bridge  (at  Dussd- 
dorf)  about  to  be  replaced  by  a  larger  one. 
This  bridge  was  but  a  few  years  old  and  had 
a  span  of  92  feet  It  was  loaded  with  18  times 
the  load  for  which  it  had  been  designed,  and 
then  showed  only  a  few  small  cracks.  The  ex- 
periment ended  at  that  point  and  the  bridge 
was  demolished  with  dynamite.  The  concrete 
in  this  bridge  had  been  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  1  part  cement,  4  parts  sand  and  4  parts 
sharp  chipped  stone. 

The  considerable  expense  formerly  incurred 
in  building  timber  centres  for  concrete  arclies 
has  been  largely  done  away;  with  by  the  use 
of  light  steel  truss  supports  hinged  at  the  centre 
of  the  arch.  These  need  to  be  strong  enough - 
only  to  support  the  material  used  in  construct- 
ing the  arch  rib,  as  this  in  turn  will  support  all 
the  structure  above  it.  Other  advantages  of 
concrete  construction  for  bridges  are  that  die 
work  is  more  speediljr  accomplished  and  Aat 
the  plant  reijuired  is  simpler  and  that  the  ulti- 
mate cost  is  less — with  small  bridges  very 
much  less. 

The  simplest  form  of  concrete  bridge,  in  use 
only  for  short  spans,  is  the  girder  type.  This 
is  sometimes  constructed  upon  a  skeleton  I- 
beam,  but  more  commonly  the  reinforcement 
is  of  substantial  rods  mainly  along  the  tension 
side  of  the  beam,  arranged  in  the  conventional 
lines  of  stress.  Such  a  bridge  may  be  sup- 
ported on  piers  or  on  trestle  bents,  also  of 
concrete.    A  notable  examjde^  the  ccnurete 
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girder  structure  is  the  double-deck  viaduct, 
1700  feet  long,  at  Kansas  Gty,  crossing  the 
tracks  of  32  railroads  which  use  the  Uni(m 
StaticHi  in  the  Kaw  Valley.  A  peculiar  feature 
of  this  viaduct  is  tihat  the  upper  dedc  is  on  a 
grade  of  5S27  per  cent  and  me  lower  deck  is 
of  three  different  grades  beginning  at  2.34  per 
cent  and  rising  to  3.47  per  cent.  The  12th 
Street  Viaduct  m  Saint  Louis  is  another  exam- 
ple. It  is  1.481  feet  long  and  79  feet  wide, 
built  in  36  slab  and  girder  spans.  It  is  in  two 
separate  sections  longitudinally,  one  inch  aparL 
each  section  bong  carried  on  a  double  row  of 
piers. 

A  reinforced  concrete  through  truss  bridge 
has  recently  been  erected  near  Merthyr,  Wales. 
It  is  of  two  spans  of  94  feet  each.  The  trusses 
are  of  the  Warren  type,  10  feet  deep  and  in 
11-foot  panels.  The  pter  and  abutments  are  of 
skeleton  structure,  remarkaUy  light  in  weight 
The  lower  chord  has  a  cross  section  10  by  18 
inches  and  the  upper  chord  is  IS  by  18  inches. 
The  web  members  are  10  by  10  inches.  The 
rdnforcement  of  the  lower  chord  is  of  12  l%- 
inch  rods  in  two  sets  of  six,  overlapping  be- 
yond the  ^panels  to  which  they  are  apportioned 
and  terminating  in  hooks. 

A  notable  example  of  the  concrete  canti- 
lever truss  type  is  the  bridge  carrying  the  Vic- 
toria (Australia)  sewer  across  the  Barwon 
River  and  its  flats.  It  is  2,424  feet  long,  in  13 
spans  of  176  feet  and  one  of  136  feet.  The 
suspended  spans  are  40-foot  girders,  free  to 
move  at  one  end. 

The  prevailing  type  of  concrete  structure, 
however,  is  the  arch.  While  in  many  instances 
the  forms  of  the  arch  usually  seen  in  masonry 
have  been  closely  followed,  a  peculiar  flat  form 
has  been  developed  as  the  typical  concrete  arch. 
A  striking  example  of  this  type  is  the  Risoigi- 
mento  arch  over  the  Tiber  at  Rome.  It  is  me 
longest  concrete  arch  yet  (1916)  constructed — 
a  span  of  328  feet  1  inch.  The  rise  is  32  feet. 
The  structure  is  cellular,  of  seven  arched  ribs 
6  feet  6  inches  wide  at  the  key,  expanding  to 
10  feet  at  the  piers.  The  ribs  are  4  feet  deep 
at  the  key  and  10  feet  at  the  piers.  Another 
remarkable  bridge  of  the  same  slender  type  is 
the  Pont  Mativa  over  the  river  Ourtne,  at 
Liege,  Belgium.  It  is  a  span  of  180  feet  with 
a  rise  of  but  12  feet  and  only  14  inches  deep  at 
the  centre.  This  flat  arch  type  is  used  princi- 
pally for  low  bridges.  For  high-level  bridges 
a  tu^  arch  is  generally  chosen,  sometimes 
reaching  the  deck  with  its  centre,  but  often 
carrying  the  deck  on  a  series  of  spandrel 
arches  footed  on  the  main  arch.  The  open 
spandrel  arch  saves  much  in  material  and 
weight,  besides  lending  itself  to  most  pleasing 
architectural  designs.  The  latest  development 
of  this  type  of  bridge  is  a  main  arch  composed 
of  separate  ribs,  above  which  rise  the  spandrel 
arches  on  pillars,  instead  of  the  solid  mrou^ 
and  through  walls  of  earlier  constructions. 
Among  notable  long-span  arches  must  be  men- 
tioned the  315-foot  span  of  the  Langwies  Via- 
duct on  the  Chur-Arosa  electric  railway  (Swit- 
zerland), rising  134  feet  above  the  spring  of 
the  arch  and  203  feet  above  the  valley;  the 
Auckland  (New  Zealand)  arch,  a  clear  span 
of  320  feet  with  a  rise  of  84  feet ;  the  Larimer 
avenue  (Pittsburgh)  archj  a  clear  span  of  300 
feet  5  inches,  the  longest  in  the  United  States; 
the  Stein-Teufen  arch  (Switzerland),  a  span 


of  259  feet;  and  the  Walnut  Lane  (Philadel- 
phia) arch,  a  clear  span  of  232  feet.  The 
bridge  at  Luxembourg  has  a  concrete  span  of 
250  feet,  but  is  sprung  from  masonry  abut- 
ments. 

Of  multipte-arch  structures  in  concrete  the 
Tunkbannock  Railway  Viaduct  holds  first  place. 
It  is  ^375  feet  long  and  carries  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad  across  the  valley  of  Tunkhannock 
Creek  The  arches  are  semi-circular,  10  of 
them  being  of  180  feet  span  and  two  of  100 
feet  They  are  supported  on  piers  36.5  feet 
by  43.5  feet  Each  of  the^  main  arches  is  con> 
posed  of  two  ribs  on  which  rest  the  spandrel 
columns  which  cariy  the  deck  at  a  level  of  242 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  creek.  The  concrete 
in  this  viaduct  measures  167,000  cubic  yards, 
making  it  the  largest  coiicrete  bridge  structure 
in  the  world  (1916).  The  second  lai^est  as  to 
cubical  content  of  concrete  is  the  viaduct  at 
Qeveland,  Ohio,  spanoing  the  Cuyafat^  River. 
This  has  12  4ua<miple  arches,  averuii^;  140 
feet  in  span,  and  contains  106,900  cubic  yards 
of  concrete.  The  river  channel  is  spanned  by 
a  double-deck  steel  arch  truss  591  feet  long, 
with  a  clear  headway  of  96  feet  above  the 
river.  The  Martin's  Creek  Viaduqt,  carrying 
three  tracks  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad,  is 
1,611  feet  long,  supported  by  seven  three-cen- 
tred arches  of  l50  feet  span  with  sjpandrel 
arches  above.  The  deck  is  48  feet  wide  and 
is  at  a  level  150  feet  above  the  creek.  The 
Saskatoon  Viaduct  crosses  the  Saskatchewan 
River  with  10  arches,  four  of  which  are  of 
150-foot  span.  The  bridge  is  constructed  of 
two  16-foot  arch  rings,  15  feet  apart,  and  the 
floor  of  eirders  and  beams  is  carried  on  span- 
drel walls  and  columns.  A  very  high  arch 
viaduct  carries  a  highway  over  the  Cuyahoga 
River  gorge  near  Akron,  Ohio,  at  an  elevation 
of  190  feet.  There  are  five  main  arches,  each 
of  127  feet   The  three  high  piers  are  hollow. 

The  bow-string  type  of  bridge  has  been 
very  successfully  constructed  of  concrete,  re- 
placing worn-out  timber  and  iron  bricks  on 
highways. 

Other  concrete  constructions  have  been  used 
in  special  cases.  The  concrete  bridge  over  the 
Miles  River  at  Easton,  Md.,  1,075  feet  long; 
was  cast  in  sections  at  Baltimore,  60  miles  dis- 
tant. Piles  were  driven  in  sets  of  three  across 
the  river,  and  upon  each  set  was  cast  a  cap  of 
concrete.  On  these  were  laid  the  floor  slabs, 
four  abreast,  and  they  were  united  into  a  mono- 
lith by  pouring  cement  These  slabs  were  20 
feet  lon^  5  feet  wide  and  18  inches  thick  The 
side  railings  and  ornamental  facings  were  cast 
in  special  molds.  Eleven  bridges  carrying  trains 
in  Kansas  Gty  were  recently  erected  of  con- 
crete blocks,  some  of  them  weighing  48  tons, 
and  molded  seven  miles  from  where  they  were 
placed.  One  of  the  latest  forms  of  concrete 
construction  is  the  arch  built  up  of  separate 
precasted  voussoirs  which  are  placed  on  a 
centre  from  suspension  cables  swung  from 
construction  towers  on  the  river  banks. 

A  ^eat  advance  has  been  made  within  a  few 
years  in  the  ornamental  phase  of  concrete  as 
used  in  bridges.  Besides  an  improvement  in 
the  general  design,  success  has  been  attained  in 
the  surface  appearances,  both  as  to  texture  and 
color.  Surfaces  are  tooled  or  bush-hammered, 
and  in  some  instances  the  green  concrete  has 
been  scrubbed  with  wire  brushes  to  expose 
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the  a^^egate,  and  by  a  judicious  selection  of 
the  aggregate  for  such  finishingj  highly  satis- 
factoty  results  are  secured.  Vanation  in  color 
is  obtained  by  using  colored  sand,  broken  tile 
and  brides  and  black  oxide  in  the  concrete 
mixture.  Cast  ornamental  slabs  have  been 
used  with  effect  on  park  bridges,  where  also, 
the  railings  offer  especial  opportunities  for  ar- 
tistic finishing.  Some  excellent  examples  of 
this  work  are  the  Q  Street  Bridge  over  Rock 
Creek  at  Washington,  the  Sixty-sixth  Avenue 
Arch  in  Philadelphia  and  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road Viaduct  at  Forest  Hills,  L.  L  In  the  An- 
derson Memorial  Bridge  at  Harvard,  over  the 
Charles  River,  a  most  pleasing  result  has  been 
attained  by  the  use  of  brick  trimminf^  with 
the  concrete.  For  additional  information  on 
concrete  bridge  construction  see  Conckete 
Budges. 

For  further  information  see  articles  entitled 
Bridge  Construction,  American;  Bridge  Con- 
struction, Modern  Methods  of;  Bridces,Lift; 
Foundation,  etc. 
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BRIDGE-BUILDING  BROTHER- 
HOOD, a  fraternal  religious  order  formed  in 
the  12th  century  in  southern  France.  Its  ob- 
ject was  the  building  of  bridges  and  the  keep- 
ing of  ferries.  Tradition  connects  its  origin 
with  Saint  B£nez£t,  through  whose  efforts  a 
bridge  across  the  Rhone  at  Avignon  was  be- 
gun in  1117.  After  the  completion  of  this 
bridge  in  1185  the  order  received  the  sanction 
of  Clement  III.   The  order  was  dissolved  by 

Pius  a. 

BRIDGE  CONSTRUCTION.  American. 

Th'e  application  of  scientific  prindples  to  the 
construction  of  brieves  is  more  complete  to-day 
than  ever  before.  This  statement  applies  to  the 
specified  requirements  which  the  finished  struc- 
ture must  fulfil,  the  design  of  every  detail  to 
carry  the  stresses  due  to  the  various  loads  im- 
posed, the  manufacture  of  the  material  compos- 
ing the  bridge,  the  construction  of  every  mem- 
ber in  it,  and  finally  the  erection  of  the  bri^e 
in  the  place  where  it  is  to  do  its  duty  as  an 
instrument  of  transportation. 

A  close  studjy  of  the  economic  problems  of 
transportation  in  the  United  States  and  the 


experimental  apidicatton  of  its  results  led  the 
railroad  managers  to  the  definite  conviction 
that,'  in  order  to  increase  the  net  earniiws  while 
the  frei^  rates  were  slowly  but  steadily  mov- 
ing downward,  it  was  necessary  to  diange  tiie 
method  of  loading  by  using  larger  car?  drawn 
by  heavier  locomotives,  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  transportation  train  mile.  While  these 
,  studies  had  been  in  progress  for  a  number  of 
years  and  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
wei^t  of  locomotives,  it  is  only  within  the 
years  1885-90  that  the  test  was  made,  under 
favorable  ccmditions  and  on  an  adequate  scale, 
to  demonstrate  the  value  of  a  decided  advance 
in  the  capacity  of  freight  cars  and  in  the  weight 
of  locomotives  for  the  transportation  of  throu^ 
freight.  The  test  was  made  on  the  Pittsburgh. 
B.  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  which  was  built  and 
equipped  for  the  transportation  of  iron  ore 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Pittstmrg^  and  of  coal  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

When  the  economic  proportion  was  f  airiy 
established,  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  rail- 
road managers  and  capitalists  met  the  situation, 
by  investing  additional  capital  for  the  newer 
type  of  equipment  and  for  the  changes  in  road 
bed  and  location  necessarily  involved  by  that 
in  the  rolling  stock.  Curves  were  taken  out  or 
diminished,  grades  were  reduced,  heavier  rails 
were  laid  and  new  bridges  built,  so  that  prac- 
tically ftome  lines  were  almost  rebuilt.  The 
process  is  still  going  on  and  money  by  the  hnn- 
dred  millions  is  involved  in  the  transformation 
and  equipment  of  the  railroads.  Some  impres- 
sion of  the  magnitude  of  the  change  in  equip- 
ment may  be  gained  from  the  single  fact,  tiat 
one  of  the  leading  railroads  has  within  a  few 
years  expended  more  than  $20,000,000  for  new 
freight  cars  alone,  all  of  which  have  a  capacity 
of  100,000  pounds. 

The  form  of  loading  for  bridges  almost 
universally  specified  by  the  railroads  of  this 
country  consists  of  two  consolidation  locomo- 
tives followed  by  a  uniform  train  load.  These 
loads  are  frequently  chosen  somewhat  larger 
than  those  that  are  likely  to  be  actually  used 
for  some  years  in  advance,  but  sometimes  the 
heaviest  type  of  locomotives  in  use  is  adopted 
as  the  standard  loading.  The  extent  to  which 
the  specified  loadings  have  changed  in  late  years 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement 
based  on  statistics  compiled  by  Ward  Baldwin 
and  published  in  the  Railroad  Gazette: 

_  Of  the  railroads  whose  lengths  exceed  100 
miles,  located  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Mexico,  only  2  out  of  77  specified  uniform 
train  loads  exceeding  4,000  pounds  per  linear 
foot  of  tracks  in  1893,  while  in  1901.  only  13 
out  of  103  railroads  specified  »milar  toads  less 
than  4,000  pounds.  In  1893,  37  railroads  speci- 
fied loads  of  3,000  pounds  and  29  of  4,000 
pounds,  while  in  1901,  4,000  pounds  was  speci- 
fied by  50,  4,500  pounds  by  14  and  5,000  pounds 
by  17  railroads.  The  maximum  imiform  load 
rose  from  4,200  in  1893  to  7,000  pounds  in  1902. 

In  a  similar  manner  in  1893  only  one  rail- 
road in  75  specified  a  load  on  each  driving 
wheel  axle  exceeding  40,(X)0  pounds,  while  in 
1901  only  13  railroads  out  of  92  specified  less 
than  this  load.  In  1893  only  21  of  the  77  rail- 
roads specified  similar  loads  exceeding  30,000 
pounds.  The  maximum  load  on  each  driving 
wheel  axle  rose  from  44,000  pounds  in  1893  to 
6(M)00  pounds  in  1901. 
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In  1916  on  tbe  majori^  of  railroads  the  pre- 
vailing prKtice  is  to  design  the  bridges  for  axle 
loads  of  60,000  pounds  and  practically  no 
bridges  are  being  bnilt  for  l^ter  axle  loads 
than  50,000  pauids.  Bridges  designed  in  ac- 
cordance with  present  stanwds  of  details  will 
safely  carry  an  overload  of  50  {Kr  cent  in  regu- 
lar service  without  restriction  in  speed,  ana  a 
still  larger  load  with  restricted  s^eed. 

The  unusual  amount  of  new  bridge  construc- 
tioQ  required  since  1890  caused  a  general  re- 
vision of  the  standard  specifications  for  bri<^s, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  include  the  results 
of  recent  studies  and  experiment,  and  to  elitn- 
inate  smne  of  the  oiinor  and  unessential  items 
formerly  prescribed. 

Meanwhile  another  movement  was  in  prog- 
ress. Experience  having  shown  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  more  uniformity  in  various  details 
and  standards  relating  to  the  manufacture  of 
bridges  both  in  reducing  the  cost  and  the  time 
required  for  the  shop  worl^  an  effort  was  be- 
gun to  secure  more  uniformify  in  the  require- 
ments for  the  production  and  tests  of  steel, 
which  is  the  metal  now  exclusively  onployed 
in  brieves. 

With  greater  uniformity  in  the  physical, 
chemical  and  other  requirements  for  steel,  as 
determined  by  standard  tests,  the  unit  stresses 
to  be  prescribed  for  the  design  of ^  bridges  will 
naturally  approach  to  a  corresponding  uniform- 
ity. To  wot  extent  this  is  desirame  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  appHcation  of 
several  of  the  leading  specifications  to  the  de- 
sign of  a  railroad  bridge  under  a  given  live 
load  pdelds  results  which  may  vary  by  an  amount 
ranging  from  zero  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
weight. 

In  the  revision  of  specifications  a  decided 
tendency  was  observed  to  simplify  the  design 
by  making  an  allowance  for  impact,  vibration, 
etc,  by  adding  certain  percentages  to  the  live 
load  according  to  some  well-defined  system.  It 
needs  but  relatively  little  experience  in  making 
comparative  designs  of  bridges  under  the  same 
loading,  to  show  the  advantage  of  this  method 
over  that  in  which  the  allowance  is  made  in  the 
unit  stress  according  to  any  of  the  systems 
formerly  adopted  in  such  a  case.  Not  only  arc 
the  necessary  computations  greatly  simplified, 
but  the  same  degree  of  secunty  is  obtained  in 
every  detail  of  the  connections  as  in  the  princi- 
pal members  which  compose  the  structure. 

In  1907-08  a  series  of  experiments  were 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association  to  determine  the 
proper  percentage  of  the  live  load  to  be  added 
for  the  effect  of  impact.  Experimental  trains 
were  operated  over  bridges  at  different  speeds 
and  the  actual  stresses  in  different  members  of 
the  bridge  trusses  were  measured  by  special 
instrutnents  designed  for  the  purpose.  The 
results  were  published  in  1911  in  the  *Proceed- 
in^s  of  the  Association.' 

Tn  1914  a  series  of  large-size  tests  of  steel 
columns  was  begun  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  in  co-operation  with  several 
of  the  national  engineering  societies  to  deter- 
tnine  accurately  the  variations  in  the  strength 
of  bailt-up  columns  due  to  the  form  of  cross- 
section,  the  manner  in  which  the  structural 
shapes  are  connected,  the  ratio  of  slendemess. 
the  qtiality  of  material,  etc.  A  number  of 
tests  have  also  been  made  by  the  bureau  for 


consulting  engineers  and  bridge  companies  in 
which  different  alloy  steels  were  used.  The 
latter  test  columns  were  one-half  of  the  actual 
sizes  as  des^^ed  for  several  long-^n  bridf^. 

The  American  Railway  Engineering  Associa- 
tion in  1903  made  the  first  successful  attempt  to 
standardize  American  railroad  bridge  specifica- 
tions. These  specifications,  revised  at  inter- 
vals, are  now  recognized  as  standard  and  are 
generally  used  not  only  as  die  basis  for  the 
design  of  -new  metal  bridges,  but  also  as  a  basis 
for  determining  the  stroigth  of  bridges  con- 
structed under  other  specifications. 

A-movement  wlucn  has  done  much  good 
since  1890  and  promises  more  for  the  future  is 
that  of  the  organization  of  bridge  departments 
by  the  railroad  companies.  The  great  economy 
of  making  one  design  rather  than  to  ask  a  num- 
ber of  bridge  companies  to  make  an  equal  num- 
ber of  designs,  of  vfbich  all  but  one  are  wasted, 
is  the  first  advantage;  but  another  of  even 
greater  significance  in  the  develo^ent  of 
bridge  construction  is  that  which  anses  from 
the  designs  being  made  by  those  who  observe 
the  bridges  in  the  conditions  of  service  and  who 
will  naturally  devote  closer  study  to  every  de- 
tail than  is  possible  under  the  former  usual  con- 
ditions. The  larger  number  of  responsible 
designers  also  leads  to  the  introduction  of  more 
new_  details  to  be  submitted  to  the  test  of 
service,  w^^  ^i'^  indicate  those  wortl^_  of 
adoption  in  later  designs.  In  order  to  save  time 
and  labor  and  secure  greater  unformity  in  the 
dedgn  of  the  smaller  bridges,  some  of  the  rail- 
roads prepare  standard  plans  for  spans  varying 
by  small  distances.  For  the  most  important 
structures  consulting  bridge  engineers  are  more 
frequently  employed  thao  formerly,  when  so 
much  dependence  was  placed  upon  comparative 
designs  made  bjr  the  bridge  comiKuiies. 

An  investigation  was  made  in  1901  by  a  com-  . 
mittee  of  the  Railway  Engineering  Association 
in  regard  to  the  present  practice  respecting  the 
degree  of  completeness  of  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cations furnished  W  the  railroads.  It  was 
found  that  of  the  72  railroads  replying  defi- 
nitely to  the  inquiry,  33  per  cent  prepare  'plans 
of  more  or  less  detail,  but  suffiaently  full  and 
precise  to  allow  the  Indder  to  ^ure  the  weight 
correctly  and  if  awarded  the  contract  to  at  once 
list  the  mill  orders  for  material*;  18  per  cent 
prepare  *<general  outline  drawings  showing  the 
composition  of  members,  but  no  details  of 
joints  and  connections*;  while  49  per  cent  pre- 

fiare  'full  specifications  with  survej'  plan  only, 
caving  the  bidder  to  submit  a  design  with  his 
Wd.*  If,  however,  the  comparison  be  made  on 
the  l»sis  of  mileage  represented  by  these  72 
railroads,  the  corresponding  percentages  are  48, 
24  and  28  respectively'  The  total  mileage  rep- 
resented was  117,245  miles.  A  large  maj9rity 
of  the  engineers  and  bridge  companies  that 
responded  were  in  favor  of  making  detail  plans. 

The  shop  drawings,  which  show  the  form  of 
the  bridge,  tbc  character  and  relations  of  all  its 
parts,  give  the  section  and  length,  of  every 
member  and  the  size  and  position  of  ever>;  de- 
tail, whether  it  be  a ,  reinforcing  plate,  a  pin,  a 
bolt,  a  rivet  or  a  lacing  bar.  All  dimensions  on 
ibe  drawings  are  checked  independently  so  as  to 
avoid  any  chance  for  errors.  The  systema^ 
manner  in  which  the  drawings  are  made  and 
checked,  and  die  thorough  oi^nization  of  every 
department  -  of  the  shops,  make  it  pcusible  to  , 
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maiuifacture  the  larf^t  bridse,  to  ship  the 
pieces'  to  a  distant  site,  and  uid  on  erectuu; 
the  structure  in  place  that  all  the  parts  m 
together,  although  they  had  not  been  assembled 
at  the  works. 

The  constant  improvement  in  the  equipment 
of -the  bridge  shops  and  the  increasing  experi- 
ence of  the  manufacturers  who  devote  their 
entire  time  and  attention  to  the  study  of  better 
methods  of  transforming  plates,  bars,  shapes, 
rivets  and  pins  into  bridges,  constitute  import- 
ant factors  in  the  development  of  bridge  con- 
struction. 

In  1911-15  a  new  tendency  in  brid^  con- 
struction was  shown  in  the  introduction  of 
various  alloy  steels  of  considerably  higher 
strength  than  the  grade  of  structural  steel 
which  has  been  the  recognized  standard  during 
the  previous  decade.  Nickel  steel  was  used  for 
some  members  of  the  Municipal  Bridge  at 
Saint  Louis  and  the  new  Quebec  cantilever 
bridge,  Mayan  steel  in  the  second  Memphis 
cantilever  bridge,  iugh  carbon  steel  in  the  Hell 
Gate  Arch  and  the  continuous  truss  bridge  at 
Sdotovill^  and  ulicon  sted  in  die  Metropolis 
Bridge. 

As  the  length  of  span  for  the  different 
classes  of  bridges  ^ves  a  general  indication  of 
the  progress  in  the  science  and  art  of  bridge 
building,  the  following  references  are  made  to 
the  longest  existing  span  for  each  class. 

In  plate  girder  bridges  the  girders,  as  their 
name  implies,  have  solid  webs  composed  of 
steel  plates.  The  longest  plate-girder  span  is 
130  feet  654  inches  between  centres  of  bearings, 
was  erected  in  1916  at  79th  street,  Chicago, 
where  the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad  crosses  the 
tracks  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  The 
bridge  is  a  part  of  the  scheme  to  eliminate 
grade  crossings  at  Grand  Crossing.  Previous 
to  that  the  longest  span  was  128  feet  4  inches, 
located  on  the  Mahoning  division  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  and  erected  in  1902.  The  longest 
ones  in  a  highway  bridge  are  those  of  the  via- 
duct on  the  Riverside  Drive  in  New  York, 
erected  in  1900,  the  span  being  126  feet.  The 
heaviest  plate  girder  is  in  the  skew  span  of  the 
Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  where  it  crosses  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  at 
Worcester,  Mass.  A  single  girder  weighs  170 
tons,  is  122^  feet  long  and  10^  feet  deep.  In 
1901  the  heaviest  girder  weighed  103  tons. 

The  large  amount  of  new  construction  and 
ike  corresponding  increase  in  the  weight  of 
rolling  stock  have  combined  to  secure  a  more 
extensive  adoption  of  plate  Orders  and  the  de- 
signs of  many  new  details  for  them.  These 
affect  chiefly  the  composition  of  the  flanges,  the 
web  splices,  the  expansion  bearings  and  the 
solid  noor  system.  Solid  bridge  floors,  in  which 
the  ordinary  ballasted  track  is  carried  by  trans- 
verse metal  troughs,  were  introduced  in  1887, 
while  those  in  which  reinforced  concrete  was 
first  used  were  built  in  1903.  Recent  develop- 
ment in  solid  floors  relates  mainly  to  those 
types  in  which  steel  beams  sup^  mt  necessary 
strei^iUi  and  concrete  protects  die  beams  and 
supports  the  ballast.  Solid  floors  may  not  only 
be  made  much  shallower  than  the  ordinary  open 
type,  thereby  reducing  the  total  cost  of  the 
track  elevation,  but  they  also  permit  the  ordi- 
nary track  construction  with  cross-ties  in  ballast 
to  be  extended  across  the  bridge  dms  avoiding 


the  jar  which  otherwise  results  as  die  train 
alters  and  leaves  the  brids^  unless  the  trask 
is  maintained  with  extraordinary  care. 

The  necessity  for  bridges  of  greater  stiffness 
under  the  increased  Uve  loads  has  also  led 
to  the  use  of  riveted  bridges  for  considerably 
longer  ^»ans  than  were  in  use  formerly.  The 
use  of  pin-connected  trusses  for  spans  less  dian 
about  150  feet  is  undesirable  for  railroad 
bridges,  on  account  of  the  excessive  vibration 
due  to  the  large  rado  of  the  moving  load  to  the 
dead  load  or  weight  of  the  bridge  itself. 

While  riveted  bridges  are  now  quite  gener- 
ally used  for  spans  from  100  to  ISO  feet,  th^ 
have  been  employed  to  some  extent  up  to  425 
feet.  The  recent  forms  of  riveted  trusses  do 
not,  however,  conform  to  the  general  charac- 
ter of  European  designs,  but  embody  the  dis- 
tinctively American  feature  of  concentrating 
the  material  into  fewer  members  of  substantial 
construction.  With  but  rare  exceptions  the 
trusses  are  of  the  Warren,  Pratt  and  Baltimore 
types  with  single  systems  of  webbing.  At  a 
distance  where  the  riveted  connections  cannot 
be  distinguished,  the  larger  trusses  have  die 
same  ^neral  appearance  as  the  corresponding 
pin  bndges. 

When  a  bridge  extends  over  a  valley  it  often 
consists  of  a  series  of  plate-girder  spans  sup- 
ported by  towers,  while  the  stream  may  be 
crossed  by  one  or  two  plate-girder  or  simple 
truss  spans.  Such  a  structure  is  known  as  a 
viaduct. 

The  recent  examples  of  viaduct  construction 
with  their  stiff  bracing  of  built-up  members  and 
riveted  connections  exhilnt  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  older  and  lighter  structures  with  their 
adjustable  bracing  composed  of  slender  rods. 
The  longest  as  well  as  the  highest  viaduct  in 
America  is  located  on  the  Crow's  Nest  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  Lethbridgc, 
Alberta.  Its  length  is  5,327.6  feet  and  its  height 
314  feet  from  the  base  of  the  track-rail  to  the 
bed  of  the  river.  The  tower  spans  are  67  feet 
and  the  intermediate  spans  100  feet  in  length. 
It  was  conudeted  in  1909  and  accommodates  a 
single  track.  The  longest  double-track  rail- 
road viaduct  is  2,558  feet  long  and  carries  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  R^lway  across  the 
valley  of  the  Des  Moines  River.  It  was  built  in 
1901.  Along  with  this  viaduct  should  be  men- 
tioned the  viaduct  terminal  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railroad  at  Richmond,  Va.,  whose 
length,  including  the  depot  branch,  is  3.13  miles. 
A  large  part  of  this  is  not  very  much  higher 
than  an  elevated  railroad  in  ddes.  The  excel- 
lent details  and  clean  lines  of  this  substantial 
structure  give  it  a  character  which  is  surpassed 
neither  in  this  country  nor  abroad. 

While  the  elevated  railroads  which  have  been 
built  recently  also  embody  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  best  viaduct  construction,  spe- 
cial study  has  been  given  to  improve  their 
aesthetic  effect.  The  use  of  curved  brackets,  of 
connecting  plates  whose  edges  are  trimmed  into 
curves  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  sharp 
angles,  and  of  rounded  comers  of  Posts,  con- 
stitute some  of  the  means  employed  The  re- 
sults are  seen  in  the  structures  of  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railroad  and  in  some  of  the  latest 
construction  in  Chicago. 

The  Idlest  simple  truss-bridge  span  (not 
continuous  over  supiiorts)  havipc  trusses  with 
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riveted  connections  throughout  is  in  tfie  ter- 
minal railroad  bridge  at  Kansas  City  over  ^e 
Missouri  River.  The  length  of  span  is  425  feet 
6j4  inches  between  centres  of  bearings.  This 
is  a  structure  with  a  highway  on  the  upper 
deck  and  a  double-track  railroad  on  Ae  tower 
deck.  The  bridge  was  completed  in  1911. 

The  longest  simple  truss-bridge  span  with 
pin-connected  trusses  is  720  feet  long!  It  is  in 
a  bridge  to  accommodate  the  Burlington,  Illi- 
nois Central,  Louisville  and  Nashville  and 
Frisco  railroads  in  crossing  the  Ohio  River  at 
Metropolis,  111.,  and  was  completed  in  1917.  It 
would  have  been  slightly  more  economical  to 
use  a  cantilever  bridge  for  three  of  the  spans, 
but  the  deflections  for  the  simple  trusses  are 
smaller  and  determined  the  choice.  Next  in 
size  are  the  spans  of  the  Saint  Loub  Munici^ 
Bridge  over  tfie  Mississippi  River.  The  three 
river  spans  are  each  668  feet  long  and  were 
erected  in  1912.  The  bridge  is  designed  to 
carry  a  double-track  railroad  on  the  lower  deck 
and  a  highway  on  the  upper  one.  This  is  one 
of  the  earliest  bridges  in  which  nickel  steel 
was  employed,  the  loading  being  very  heavy. 
In  the  same  year  (1912)  another  bridge  was 
completed  at  Louisville.  Ky.,  replacing  a  canti- 
lever bridge  over  the  Ohio  River  to  New  Al- 
bany, Ind.,  the  longest  span  in  which  is  615 
feet  2^  inches.  It  accommodates  a  double- 
track  railroad  between  the  trusses  and  high- 
ways outside  of  the  trusses,  suj^rted  by  canti- 
lever brackets. 

The  recent  changes  in  the  details  of  pin- 
connected  truss  bridges  have  been  mainly  the 
result  of  efforts  to  eliminate  ambiguity  in  the 
stresses  of  the  trusses,  to  reduce  the  effect  of 
secondary  stresses  and  to  secure  increased  stiff- 
ness as  well  as  strength  in  the  structure.  Double 
^sterns  of  webbing  have  been  j>ractically  aban- 
doned so  far  as  new  construction  is  concerned. 
The  simplicity  of  truss  action  thus  secured  per- 
mits the  stresses  to  be  computed  with  greater 
accuracy  and  thereby  tends  to  economy.  Be- 
fore 1900  very  ftw  through  brit^es,  and  those 
only  of  large  span,  were  designed  with  end 
floor  beams  in  order  to  make  the  superstruc- 
ture as  complete  as  possible  in  itself  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  masonry  supports.  Now  this 
improved  feature  is  being  extended  to  bridges 
of  small  spans.  ^  Similarly  dropping  the  ends  of 
all  floor  beams  in  through  bridges  so  as  to  clear 
the  lower  chord  and  to  enable  the  lower  lateral 
system  to  be  connected  without  producing  an 
excessive  bending  movement  in  the  posts  has 
likewise  been  extended  to  the  smaller  spans  of 
pin  bridges  and  is  now  the  standard  practice. 
The  e^qiansion  bearings  have  been  made  more 
effective  by  the  use  of  large  rollers  and  of  bed- 
plates so  designed  as  to  properly  distribute  Uie 
lai^  loads  upon  the  masonry.  In  the  large 
spans  of  through  bridges  the  top  diord  is 
curved  more  tunformly,  thereby  improving  the 
aesthetic  appearance. 

The  stiffness  of  truss  brieves  has  been  se- 
cured by  adopting  stiff  bracing*  in  the  lateral 
systems  and  sway  bracing  instead  of  the  light 
adjustable  rods  formerly  used.  At  the  same 
time,  adjustable  counter-ties  in  the  trusses  are 
replaced  1^  stiff  ones,  while  in  some  cases  the 
counters  are  omitted  and  the  tnain  diagonals 
desieiied  to  take  both  tension  and  compression. 
Some  of  the  same  influences  referred  to 


above  have  led  to  much  simpler  designs  for  tiie 
portal  bracings  by  usin^  a  few  members  of 
adequate  strength  and  stiffness,  conforming  in 
general  character  to  those  of  the  trusses. 

The  corresponding  development  of  short- 
span  highway  bridges  was  long  delayed.  The 
conditions  under  which  hi^way  bridges  were 
purchased  by_  township  and  county  commission- 
ers were  decidedly  unfavorable  to  material  im- 
provemetits  in  the  character  of  their  design  and 
construction.  It  is  a  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence that  the  commissioners  employ  a  bridge 
engineer  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  tax- 
payers hy  providing  suitable  specifications,  mak- 
ing the  design,  inspecting  the  material  and  ex- 
amining the  construction  of  the  bridge  to  see 
that  it  conforms  to  all  the  imposed  require- 
ments. These  provisions  are  only  made  in  some 
of  the  cities,  and  accordin^ty  one  must  exam- 
ine the  new  bridges  in  abes  to  learn  what 
progress  is  making  in  lugfaway  bridge  building. 

The  most  important  advance  in  the  construc- 
tion of  highway  bridges  outside  of  cities  is  due 
to  the  organization  of  State  highway  depart- 
ments in  many  of  the  States,  which  include 
the  orgajiization  of  bridge  departments  for  the 
preparation  of  suitable  specifications,  standard 
plans  for  different  types  of  bridges,  as  well  as 
special  plansj  and  wMch  furnish  competent  in- 
spection during  construction.  The  most  note- 
wortby  change  is  due  to  the  extensive  adoption 
of  slab  and  beam  bridges  of  reinforced  con- 
crete and  of  reinforced-concrete  arches  instead 
of  the  flimsy  steel  truss  bridges  formerly  used. 
Where  steel  trusses  are  employed  th^  are' 
carefully  designed  for  long  service  and  ulti- 
mate economy.  This  movement  is  promoted 
largely  on  account  of  the  extensive  use  of 
automobiles  and  of  auto-trucks. 

The  longest  span  of  any  cantilever  bridge 
in  the  world  is  that  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Saint  LAwrence  River  near  Quebec.  Its  length 
between  centres  of  towers  is  1,800  feet  The 
cantilever  arms  project  580  feet  from  each 
tower  and  support  between  them  the  suspended 
span  640  feet  long.  The  anchor  spans  outside 
of  the  towers  are  5l5  feet  long.  The  main 
posts  in  the  towers  are  310  feet  ht^.  The 
trusses  have  a  unique  system'"  of  bracing, 
which  was  adopted  because  it  greatly  facilitates 
the  method  of  erection  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  ^eater  regularity  in  the  deflection  of  the 
truss  joints  imder  moving  loads.  In  the  canti- 
lever span  nickel  steel  is  employed  except  in 
the  floor  system  and  a  part  of  the  cantilever 
arms.  Friction  brakes  with  a  capacity  of  250,- 
000  pounds  are  provided  to  take  uo  the  expan- 
sion at  both  ends  of  the  suspended  span.  The 
bridge  accommodates  a  double-track  railroad 
and  also  highway  traffic.  It  was  completed  in 
1917.  The  span  of  this  brid^  is  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  class  of  bndges.  llie  next 
in  size  of  cantilever  spans  in  America  is  that 
of  the  Qneensboro  Bridge  over  the  East  lUver 
at  New  York,  completed  in  1909.  Its  span 
length  is  1,182  feet 

Many  bridges  with  trusses  continuous  over 
one  or  more  piers  have  been  built  in  Europe 
but  exceedingly  few  in  America.  Until  it  was 
replaced  simple  trusses  in  1913,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Bridge  over  the  Saint  Lawroice 
River  at  Lachine,  near  Montreal,  had  the  long- 
est spans,  408  feet.    It  then  seemed  as  if  no 
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other  brieve  of  that  type  would  be  built  in 
this  countiy,  but  this  expectation  was  not  re- 
alized. In  1917  a  double-track  bridge  was  built 
across  the  Ohio  River  near  Sciotoville  by  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Northern  Railway  hav- 
ing two  spans,  each  775  feet  long.  All  the 
connections  of  the  trusses  are  riveted.  As  the 
rock  foundations  are  practically  on_  the  same 
level  across  the  river,  the  conditions  were 
favorable  for  a  continuous  bridge.  For  other 
long  bridges,  see  Bkidge. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments 
relating  to  the  subject  under  consideration  is 
the  construction  of  a  considerable  number  of 
metallic  arch  brid^^  in  recent  years  and  the 
promise  of  their  still  greater  use  in  the  future. 
On  account  of  their  form  they  constitute  one 
of  the  handsomest  classes  of  bridges. 

The  first  important  steel  bridge  in  the  world 
was  completed  in  1874.  It  is  the  arch  bridge 
which  in  three  spans  crosses  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Saint  Louis.  Its  arches  are  without 
hinges  and  their  ends  are  firmlv  fixed  to  the 
piers.  This  is  ooe  of  the  most  famotis  brid^ 
in  existence.  It  is  the  longest  span  in  Amcnca 
for  any  arch  bridge  without  hit^es. 

The  longest  span  of  any  metallic  arch  bridge 
with  two  hinges  is  that  of  the  Hell  Gate  Bridge. 
Its  length  is  977J/5  feet  between  the  centres  of 
end  hinges.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  New  York 
Connecting  Railroad,  which  connects  the  Penn- 
sylvania with  the  New  Yorlc  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  at  New  Yoik.  It  is  a  four-track 
bridge  with  or<Hnary  ballasted  tracks  laid  on 
a  solid  floor  of  metal  and  concrete.  It  con- 
iuns  a  number  of  unusual  features  in  its  de- 
sign and  is  notable  for  its  beauty  of  form  as 
well  as  its  magnitude.  The  curved  bottom 
chord  has  a  rise  of  220  feet.  It  is  7  feet  wide 
and  varies  in  depth  from  7yj  to  loya  feet,  and 
thus  compares  closely  in  size  with  the  bottom 
dtord  of  the  Quebec  Bridge.  .It  was  completed 
in  1917.  Next  In  length  of  span  is  the  upper 
arch  over  the  Niagara  River,  btnlt  in  1898. 
Its  span  is  840  feet. 

The  largest  arch  with  three  hinges  is  In  the 
highway  bridge  over  the  Colorado  River  at 
Needles,  Cal.,  the  span  bein^  592  feet  and  the 
rise  100  feet.  The  roadway  is  suspended  from 
the  ait^  near  the  centre  and  supported  by  posts 
near  the  ends.  It  was  opened  to  traffic  in  1916. 
The  steel  arch  span  in  the  Detroit-SiQwrior 
Viaduct  in  Qeveland,  built  in  1916.  has  a  span 
only  one  foot  shorter.   See  Bridge. 

Since  1900  an  unusual  development  has  taken 
place  in  the  construction  of  reinforced-concrete 
arches.  Not  only  has  a  very  large  number  of 
such  bridges  been  built  in  this  country,  but  the 
greatest  span  now  exceeds  that  of  any  stone 
arch  bridge  in  the  world.  The  largest  clear 
span  in  America  is  300  feet  4^  inches,  that  of 
the  Larimer  Avenue  Bridge  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
completed  in  1912.  The  floor  system  of  slabs 
and  beams  is  supported  by  columns  resting 
upon  the  two  arch  ribs,  which  are  braced  to- 
gether by  horizontal  struts,  all  constructed  of 
reinforced  concrete.  The  largest  span  in  which 
plain  concrete  is  used  in  the  arch  rings  is  281 
feet  and  is  in  the  highway  bridge  at  Monroe 
street,  Spc^ne,  Wash.,  cmaplet^  in  1911. 

The  largest  concrete  arch  viaduct  In  ^e 
world  is  k)cated  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  Riulroad  at  Nicholson,  Pa,  and 
is  known  as  the  Tunldiannock  Viaduct  on  ac- 


count of  the  name  of  the  creek  which  it  crosses. 
It  contains  10  spans  of  180  feet  and  2  spans 
of  100  feet,  the  total  length  hemg  2.230  feet 
It  is  a  double-track  structure  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1915.  It  is  not  the  loi^^t  but  the 
largest  in  total  mass.  It  contains  approxi- 
mately ^^509,000  cubic  feet  of  concrete  and  2,- 
280,000  pounds  of  reinforcing  steel.  Its  hd^t 
is  242  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

It  is  the  smaller  steel  structures  which  are 
destined  more  and  more  to  be  replaced  by  arches 
of  this  material.  The  steel  bridges  require  re- 
painting at  frequent  intervals,  constant  inspec- 
tion,  occasional  repairs  and  finally  repladog  by 
a  new  structure  after  a  relatively  short  lif^  on 
account  of  rust  and  wear,  unless  it  is  required 
even  sooner  on  account  of  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  live  load.  The  concrete  arch  re- 
quires practically  no  attention  except  at  very 
long  intervals. 

The  safety  of  operating  the  traffic  makes  it 
desirable  to  have  as  few  breaks  as  possible  in 
the  regular  track  construction  of  a  railroad,  and 
this  constitutes  an  additional  reason  why  con- 
crete or  stone  arches  are  being  substituted  for 
the  smaller  openii^.  The  decreasing  cost  of 
concrete  tends  to  an  extension  of  this  practice 
to  openings  of  increasing  size.  In  1901,  how- 
ever, a  bridge  was  completed  which  marks  a 
decided  departure  from  previous  practice.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  built  a  stone  bridge, 
consisting  of  48  segmental  arches  of  70  feet 
span,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
at  Rockville,  Pa.  It  is  52  feet  wide,  accom- 
modates four  tracks  and  cost  $1,000,000.  This 
bridge  has  not  only  the  advantage  of  almost  en- 
tirely eliminating  the  cost  of  maintenance,  but 
it  also  has  sufficient  mass  to  withstand  the 
floods  which  occasionally  wreck  the  other 
bridges  on  that  river.  In  1903  the  same  rail- 
road buUt  a  similar  bridge  over  the  Raritan 
River  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  longest  span  of  a  stone  arch  bridge  in 
America  is  that  which  carries  the  Washington 
aqueduct  and  a  highway  over  CaUn  John  Creek, 
near  Washington,  D.  C.  Hie  span  is  220  feet 
long  in  the  clear. 

Of  movable  bridges  the  largest  swing  span 
existing  was  erected  in  1908  over  the  Willa- 
mette River  at  Saint  Johns^  near  Portland.  Ore. 
Its  length  is  521  feet  between  centres  of  end 
supportSj  and  is  located  on  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railway.  The  Illinois  Central '  Railroad 
Bridge  over  the  Missouri  River  at  East  Omaha, 
Neb.,  has  a  span  one  foot  shorter  and  was 
completed  in  1893.  Both  of  them  are  double- 
track  bridges. 

In  a  direct-lift  bridge  a  simple  truss  s^n 
is  lifted  verticafWto  permit  boats  to  pass.  The 
largest  span  is  220  feet  and  is  in  the  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  and  Navigation  Omt- 
pany's  bridge  over  the  Willamette  River  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  completed  in  1912.  This  is  a 
double-deck  structure  with  the  highway  on  the 
upper  and  the  railroad  tracks  on  the  lower 
deck.  In  the  lift  span  the  lower  deck  is  sus- 
pended from  the  trusses  and  may  be  lifted  46 
feet  independently  of  the  truss  span  to  give  a 
clear  height  above  low  water  of  72  feet.  When 
more  clearance  is  required,  ^e  truss  span  is 
also  lifted.  The  upper  deck  has  a  lift  of  93 
feet,  thus  giving  a  total  clearance  of  165  feet 
above  low  water  or  144  feet  above  hig^  water. 
In  the  Kansas  City  bridge  referred  to  as  hav 
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mg  the  longest  simple  trusses  with  joints  riv- 
eted throuuiout,  there  is  one  span,  428  feet 
long,  which  has  only  the  suspended  railroad 
deck  movable.  In  191^  33  direct-Uft  bridges 
had  been  built  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

In  cities  where  dock  room  is  very  valuably 
there  are  serious  objections  to  the  swing  bridge, 
which  requires  so  much  room  in  which  to  turn. 
In  narrow  streams  tike  the  Chicago  River  and 
its  branches  the  centre  or  pivot  pier  also  in- 
terferes seriously  with  the  waterw^  and  forms 
an  obstruction  to  navigation.  The  bascule 
bridjge  was  introduced  to  obviate  these  diffi- 
culties. It  acta  somewhat  like  a  trap-door 
hinged  at  one  end.  One  type  of  bascule,  known 
as  a  rolling  tift  bridge,  was  first  built  over  the 
Chicago  River  at  Van  Buren  street  in  1895. 
Another  type  is  known  as  a  trunnion  lift 
bridge.  TTie  longer  spans  have  two  leaves, 
while  the  shorter  ones  have  only  one  leaf.  The 
largest  double-leaf  bascule  bridge  has  a  span 
of  336  feet,  built  in  1913,  over  the  SauH  Sainte 
Marie  Ship  canal  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way. In  closing,  the  leaves  of  this  span  come 
together  at  the  centre  and  interiock  so  as  to 
form  a  simple-truss  brittee  when  closed.  The 
lower  chords  are  joined  like  railroad  cars  bat 
with  a  double  coupler  that  can  transmit  a  hig^ 
tensile  stress. 

The  Icmgest  span  with  a  single  leaf  is  235 
feet,  built  in  1913.  It  is  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Calumet  River,  South  Chicago,  hy  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  and  is  a  double-track 
bridge.  The  Canadian  PadBc  Railway  Bri<^ 
over  the  Kaministiquia  River  has  two  dedo^ 
accommodating  a  double-track  railroad  on  the 
lower  deck  and  a  highway  on  the  upper  deck. 
Its  span  is  186  feet  long  and  was  built  in  1913. 
The  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
way Bridge  over  the  Portage  River  at  Port 
Clinton,  Otiio,  is  a  four-track  oridge,  two  tracks 
being  supported  between  and  two  outside  of 
the  trusses.  Its  span  is  118  feet  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1914. 

Several  other  improved  forms  of  hinged- 
lift  bridges  have  also  been  designed  and  built 
in  Chicago  and  elsewhere.  In  a  small  bridge 
erected  m  1896  on  tfie  Erie  Railroad  in  the 
Hackensack  Meadows  there  is  only  a  single 
leaf  hinged  at  one  end  and  lifted  by  a  cable 
att;idied  to  the  olSicr  end  The  counterweight 
rolls  on  a  curved  track  so  desired  as  to  make' 
the  counterbalance  equally  effective  in  all  stages 
of  opening  and  closing  the  bridge. 

A  novel  bridge  was  built  in  1902  over  the 
ship  canal  at  Duluth,  which  is  different  from 
any  other  type  in  this  countiy.  The  general 
scheme  is  similar  to  that  of  a  design  maw  by  a 
Frendi  engineer  who  built  three  of  the  stmc- 
tures  in  different  countries.  It  consists  of  a 
simple  truss  bridge  393  feet  9  inches  long,  sup- 
ported on  towers  at  a  clear  height  of  135  feet 
above  high  water.  Instead  of  supporting  the 
usual  floor  of  a  highway  bridge,  it  supports  the 
track  of  a  suspended  car  which  is  properly  stif- 
fened against  wind  pressure  and  lateral  vibra- 
tion, the  floor  of  tfie  car  being  on  a  level  with 
the  docks.  This  feriy  i^perated  by  electricity. 
The  loaded  car,  its  han^/ers,  tniciEs  and  ma- 
chinery weigh  120  tons.  In  tile  French  design 
a  suspension  bridge  was  used  instead  of  me 
sitnple  truss  bridge. 

The  longest  span  of  any  suspension  bridge, 
not  only  in  America  but  in  the  world,  is  \jat30- 


feet  It  is  that  of  the  Williansburg  Bridge 
over  the  East  River  at  New  York  city  and  was. 
completed  in  1904.  The  span  of  the  famous 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  completed  in  1883,  is  1.595}4 
feeL  The  very  handsome  Manhattan  Bridae^ 
located  betweoi  these  two»  has  a  span  of  1,470 
feet  and  was  completed  in  1909.  A  critical 
observation  of  these  three  bridges  illustrates 
what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  aesthetic  fea- 
tures of  monumental  bridges. 

A  bridge  across  the  Charles  River  between 
Boston  and  Cambridge  deserves  especial  men- 
tton  and  marks  a  deaded  advance  in  the  grow- 
ing recognition  on  the  part  of  municipal  au- 
thorities of  the  imporunce  of  aesthetic  consid- 
erations in  the  design  of  public  works.  It 
consists  of  11  spans  of  steel  arches  whose 
lengths  range  from  101^  to  ISSi^  feet.  Its 
width  is  105  feet  between  railings.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  bridge  *will  be  not  only  one  of  the 
finest  structures  of  its  kind  in  this  coimtry,  but 
will  be  a  rival  of  any  in  the  Old  World.*  Its 
Ici^^  between  abutments  is  1,767^  feet,  and 
it  was  estimated  to  cost  about  $2,500,000. 

The  problems  incident  to  ^e  replacing  and 
strengthening  of  old  bridges  frequently  tax  the 
resources  oi  Ae  engineer  and  demonstrate  his 
ability  to  overcome  oiiHcuUies.  Only  a  few  ex- 
amples may  be  cited  to  indicate  the  character 
of  lids  work.  In  1900  the  Niagara  cantilever 
bridge  had  its  cai»dty  increased  about  75  per 
cent  by  the  insertion  of  a  middle  truss  with- 
out interferiiig  with  traffic  In  1897  the  entire 
floor  of  the  Qndnnati  and  Cbvin^tcm  suspen- 
sion bridge  was  raised  four  feet  vrbaU  the  traffic 
was  using  it  It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that 
the  two  new  cables,  10;^  inches  in  diameter, 
which  were  added  to  increase  the  capad^  oi 
the  bridge,  have  just  about  three  times  the 
strength  of  the  two  old  ones,  12M  indies  in 
diameter,  and  which  were  made  a  little  over  30 
years  before.  In  the  same  year  the  old  tubular 
bridge  across  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  was 
replaced  by  simple  truss  spans  without  the  use 
of  false-works  under  the  bridge  and  without 
interfering  with  traffic  On  25  May  1902,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Bridge  over  the  Raritan 
River  and  canal  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  was 
moved  sidewise  a  distance  of  14^  feet.  Five 
simple  spans  ISO  feet  long  and  a  drawbridge  of 
the  same  length,  weighing  in  all  2,057  tons, 
were  moved  to  the  new  position  and  aligned 
in  two  minutes  and  50  seconds.  The  actual 
times  that  the  two  tracks  were  out  of  service 
were  respectively  15  and  28  minutes.  On  17 
Oct.  1897,  on  the  same  railroad  near  Girard 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  an  old  span  was  moved 
awa^  and  a  new  one,  235  feet  7  inches  lon^ 
put  in  exactly  the  same  place  in  two  minutes 
and  28  seconds.  No  train  was  delayed  in  either 
case. 

Henky  S.  Jacoby, 
Professor  of  Bridge  Engineermg,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

BRIDOB  CONSTRUCTION.  Modem 
Methods  of.  A  bridge  is  a  structure  designed 
to  carry  traffic  over  (a)  a  natural  depression 
in  the  earth's  surface,  (b)  a  water  w^,  <c)  a 
highway  or  railroad  track.  The  traffic  or  mov- 
ing load  is'  known  as  the  ''live  load.*  and  the 
wdght  of  the  bridge  itself  as  the  *dead  load.* 

Bridge  structures  may  be  divided  into  four 
gmeral  dasses^  viz.:  (a)  girder  bridges,  (b) 
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truss  bridges,  (c)  suspension  bridges  and  (d) 
arch  brills. 

Girder  and  truss  bridges  h&ve  vertical  re- 
actions, i.e.,  exert  only  vertical  pressures  upon 
their  supports  or  abutments.  More  than  90 
per  cent  of  modem  bridge  structures  are  girder 
or  truss  bridges.  The  longer  spans  are  built  of 
steel,  while  timber  or  reinforced  concrete  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  shorter  spans. 

A  truss  is  composed  of  members  or  parts 
joined  together  at  their  intersections  to  form 
a  rigid  framework.  The  most  rigid  form  of 
framework  is  the  triangle,  as  it  is  the  only 
fi^re  the  shape  of  which  cannot  be  altered 
without  changing  the  length  of  its  sides.  It  is 
therefore  the  'truss  element*  and  all  trusses, 
no  matter  how  complicated  in  construction,  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  triangles  and  may  be  treated 
as  such.  The  members  of  a  truss  are  designed 
to  resist  the  forces  or  loads  whidi  it  supports 
and  which  tend  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  sev- 
eral members,  A  truss  member  resisting  a  ten- 
dency to  lengthen  sustains  a  stress  known  as 
tension,  while  one  resisting  a  tendency  to 
shorten  sustains  a  stress  known  as  oompressioa 
The  joints  must  be  designed  to  resist  shear, 
Le.,  the  tenden^  of  the  member  to  pull  away 
from  or  slide  through  the  joint. 

A  truss  bridge  consists  of  two  or  more 
trusses  which  support  the  roadway  or  floor 
System.  Truss  bridges  are  of  three  kinds  in 
theory  and  design.  (1)  A  simple  truss  rests 
upon  two  supports  and  is  not  connected  rigidly 
to  any  adjacent  span.  (2)  A  continuous  truss 
rests  on  more  than  two  supports,  i.e.,  is  oon- 
tuiuous  over  one  or  more  supports.  .  (3)  A 
simple  cantilever  truss  is  fixed  at  one  end  and 
without  support  or  free  at  the  other. 

Simple  Trasses. —  Probably  over  90  per  cent 
of  all  bridge  trusses  are  simple  trusses.  They 
have  the  advantage  of  not  being  dependent 
upon  absolute^  unyielding  suK>orts  and  the 
stress  distribution  throufl^ut  the  various  mem- 
bers can  be  more  definitely  ascertained  than  in 
other  types.   Fig.  1  is  a  skeleton  diagram  of  a 


Pig.  1. —  Simple  Trun. 


simple  bridge  truss.  The  upper  chord  is  a 
compression  member,  and  the  lower  chord  a 
tension  member.  The  truss  members  between 
the  two  chords  are  known  as  *web*  members, 
being  designated  as  struts  or  ties  accordingly 
as  they  are  in  compression  or  tension.  In  Fig. 
1  the  diagonal  members  are  all  in  tension  ex- 
cept the  end  posts.  In  some  trusses  the  counter- 
ties  are  omitted  and  the  diagonal  members  de- 
signed to  resist  both  tension  and  compression. 
Types  of  Simple  Trusses.— The  Pratt  truss, 


Pig.  a.— Pmtt  Trtisi. 


Fig.  2,  is  the  type  most  commonly  used  in  Amer- 
ica for  spans  under  250  feet.  Its  advanta^s  are 
^plidty,  economy  of  metal  and  suitability  for 


connecting  to  the  floor  and  lateral  systems. 
The  counter-ties  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines 
may  be  omitted  as  noted  above.  When  the 
upper  chord  is  inclined,  this  type  of  truss  is 
known  as  a  PariEer  truss,  Fig.  3,  and  is  then 
adi^MaUe  for  somewhat  longer  spans. 

Fn.  3. — Pariw  Tnui. 

The  Baltimore  truss,  Fig.  4,  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Pratt  truss  and  can  economically 
be  used  for  longer  spans  than  the  latter.  Long 
panels  make  an  uneconomical  floor  system,  and 
in  the  Baltimore  truss,  by  the  addition  of  a  short 
diagonal  and  suspender,  the  short  panel  length 


Ao.  4. —  Baltimore  TVuh. 


for  the  floor  qrstem  is  obtained,  while  the  main 
diagonals  and  posts  are  not  increased  in  num- 
ber beyond  the  economic  limit,  as  in  this  truss 
they  extend  over  two  panels  of  the  floor  sys- 
tem. Similarly,  the  Pennsylvania  truss,  Fl^. 
5,  is  a  modification  of  the  Parker  truss  and  is 


Fig.  5. —  Pnuiiylvulia  Tnm. 


economical  for  still  longer  spans.  The  Balti- 
more truss  and  the  Pennsylvania  truss  are  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  Pettit  trusses. 

The  Warren  truss,  Fig.  6,  is  principally  used 
for  short  spans  in  elevated  railroad  construe- 

/\/\AA/\AA/\ 

Fkl  6. —  Wancn  Tran. 

tion,  being  preferable  to  a  plate  girder  since  it 
furnishes  less  obstruction  to  the  light  This 
type  of  truss  with  verticals  added.  Fig.  7,  is 
extensively  used  for  short  spans,  for  all  classes 
of  traffic 

Fig.  7.—  Wuna  with  Verticals.  i 

The  Double  Intersection  Warren  truss.  Fig. 
.8,  is  still  occasionally  used,  but  the  uncertainty 
of  the  actual  distribution  of  the  stresses  has 
led  to  its  gradual  disuse.  This  truss,  with  sub- 
verticals  added  as  indicated  by  the  brolnn  lines. 


FK.  8. —  DouUb  IstnMction  Wema. 

is  economical  of  metal,  but  the  objection  noted 
above,  together  with  its  less  sightly  appearance 
in  comparison  with  other  types,  has  prevented 
its  being  adopted  except  in  rare  instances. 

The  Howe  truss,  Fig.  9,  is  confined  to  struc- 
tures buih  partly  of  timber*  and  is  therefore 
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limited  to  short  spans  or  to  comparatively  light 
traiBfic.  Unlike  the  Pratt  truss,  the  counters 
(in  this  case  counter  struts)  cannot  be  omitte<l, 
as  the  dij^;onals  are  denned  to  bear  against 
the  joints  and  cannot  take  tension. 


Pro.  9.—  How»  Tnm. 

The  Lenticular  truss,  Fig.  10,  is  rarely  seen 
in  America.  In  fact,  with  one  striking  excep' 
tion,  no  truss  of  this  type  has  been  built  here 
for  mznjr  years,  but  there  are  some  of  early 
construction  still  in  use.  Although  somewhat 
pleasing  to  the  eye^  it  is  very  wasteful  of  metal, 


Fia  10.—  Unticnlar  Tnm. 


as  the  long  web  members  have  very  Tittle  stress, 
but  must  of  necessity  contain  a  certain  amount 
of  metal. 

The  K  truss,  Fig.  11,  is  a  new  type  intro- 
duced into  America  in  1915,  which  seems  likely 
to  come  into  favor  in  the  future.  It  has  the 
advantage  over  the  Pettit  trusses  of  having 
more  uniformity  of  deflection. 


Fro.  11.— E-TnMi. 

Continuous  Trusses.— Continuous  trusses  are 
seldom  built  except  for  swing  bridges.  Fig.  12. 
While  economical  of  metal  as  compared  with 
the  same  number  of  simple  truss  spans,  a  slight 
yielding  of  the  supports  would  develop  adai- 
tional  and  unprovided- for  stresses  in  many  of 
the  truss  members.  The  use  of  continuous 
trusses  is  therefore  confined  to  sites  where 
there  is  an  absolute  certainty  that  the  supports 


Pic  12.    Oiiim  BtMh*  Tkw. 

will  be  unyielding.  Fig.  13  shows  the  longest 
and  one  of  the  very  lew  continuous  bribes 
of  any  considerable  span  that  have  ever  been 
built.  There  may  be  a  greater  devdopment  of 
this  ^^te  in  the  future. 


Pig.  13. —  Continuow  BiUbb  Tnm. 

Movable  Bridges.— One  type  of  movable 
bridge  has  alrea<!^  been  mentioned,  i.e.,  the 
swing  bridge.  A  circular  track  provides  the 
two  centre  supports,  A  and  B,  Fig.  12,  and  the 
bridge  may  be  rotated  on  this  track,  becoming 
a  balanced  cantilever  when  opened,  while  when 
closed  it  is  generally  continuous  for  At  live 
load. 
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Another  type  in  which  the  movable  span 
is  raised  at  one  or  both  ends  is  the  bascule 
bridge.  One  form  of  bascule  bridge  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  14.  By  means  of  the  operating 
pimon  wfaicb  -  is  geared  to  the  strut,  and  to 
wfaidiintnniisgaured  die  opwating  mechanism, 
the  bridge  may  be  raised  or  kmered,  the  .bal- 


Pic.  14.—  Bucule  Biidge. 

ance  being  maintained  by  the  concrete  counter- 
weight. Wheti  closed  this  bridge  acts  as  a 
simple  span  wider  live  load,  ana  in  this  par- 
ticular the  single  leaf  type  of  bascule  is  pref- 
erable to  the  double  leaf,  operated  from  both 
ends;  for  without  'expensive  interlocking  de- 
vices the  latter  cannot  be  made  to  act  as  a 
ample  span,  but  becomes  eitiier  an  arch  or 
cantilever  structure  under  live  load.  The  truss 
of  a  bridge  of  this  kind  may  have  various 
arrangements  of  the  web  members.  The  direct 
lift  bridge  (Fig.  15)  is  more  economical  than  a 
bascole  except  for  comparatively  short  spans, 
while  its  operating  mechanism  is  more  simple. 
When  the  movable  span  is  only  part  of  the 
whole  bridge  structure,  the  towers  may  be  con- 
structed upon  and  as  part  of  the  trusses  of  the 
adjacent  spans. 
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Pro.  15.—  Direct  Lift  Btwtee-  ■ 

Cantilever  Trasses.— The  develbproent  of 
the  cantilever  bridge  was  an  attempt  to  avoid 
the  disadvantages  of  the  continuous  structure, 
and  unlike  the  latter,  a  slight  settlement  of 
the  supports  is  not  followed  1^  a  great  increase 
in  stresses.  It  is  not  suitable  for  short  spans 
where  the  live  load  is  huge  in  companson 
with  the  dead  load,  for  in  such  a  stnictnre  the 
stresses  in  the  anchor  arm  as  the  lead  travels 
on  the  structure  require  a  large  amount  of 
metal.  As  the  ratio  of  dead  load  to  live  load 
increases,  the  cantilever  becomes  more  eco- 
nomical, for  some  of  the  dead  toad  stresses 
are  large  enough  to  prevent  reversal  by  the 
live  load.  Hence  die  cantilever  system  is  best 
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adapted  for  use  in  ioiKS  spans,  or  wtwre  the 
ami^  truss  or  arch  is  (uffictdt  of  erection, 
for  die  cantilever  may  be  erected  with  very 
little  falsework  by  buildinET  it  out  panel  by 
pand.  In  form  the  chords  of  the  anchor  and 
cantilever  aims  nmj  be  straight,  like  those  of 
Fig.  l6t  or  carved  to  give  die  appearance  of 

Mr    fliiJW  I'       .laaawW        OmMw  <%l(r 


Pta  16.-—  CnBtamr  Bridi*. 

a  suspended  structure,  and  various  arran^^ents 
of  the  web  members  are  to  be  found  in  modon 
trusses.  The  suspended  span  is  usually  one  of 
types  of  simple  trusses  heretofore  described. 

Girder  Bridge*. —  Hie  simplest  form  of  a 
girder  bridge  consists  of  two  timbers  spanning 
an  opening  and  supporting  a  plank  floor.  For 
more  permanent  construction,  longer  spans  or 
heavy  traffic,  modem  mrder  bridges  are  built 
either  of  sted  or  reinforced  concrete. 

Rolled  steel  shapes,  such  as  I-beams  and 
channels,  are  used  as  girders  or  beams  for  short 


'-mi 


FIC.  17.—  Ptsto-(»rder  Sectioii. 

s^ns,  and  built  up  sections  known  as  plate- 
girders  consisting  of  rolled  steel  plates  and 
angles  have  been  used  for  spans  as  iiigh  as 
130  feet  (See  Fig.  17).  The  plate-girder  indi- 
cated in  the  figure  is  a  comparatively  light  sec- 
tion. For  heavy  traffic  additional  angles  and 
plates  may  be  added  to  the  flange  and  web 
plates  may  be  increased  in  number. 


vision  may  be  made  to  carry  street  railw^ 
trades.  Reuiforced  concrete  slabs  and  garden 
have  also  been  used  for  sbort-spaa  railroad 
bridges,  iriiere  a  perraaaeat  and  artistic  struc- 
ture was  desired,  mil  where  the  vertical  dear- 


Pio.  19.—  RiinforaMl  CoktM*  Thnx^b  OMar  Brii^ 

ance  or  the  soil  conditions  would  not  allow  the 
construction  of  a  concrete  arch. 

Both  steel  and  reinforced  concrete  girders 
may  be  used  in  continuous  and  cantilever  con- 
struction, while  the  former  is  often  used  for 
Ae  leaf  of  a  bascule  or  the  movable  qian  of 
a  direct  fift  bridge. 

Bridge  Ploora  and  Floor  Systems.— The 
floor  is  that  ^rt  of  a  bridge  which  directly 
supports  Ijie  live  loads.  The  floor  system  is 
that  part  of  the  structure  which  supports  the 
floor  and  transfers  the  loads  to  the  trusses, 
girders  or  arches.  In  a  "deck  bridge*  the  floor 
system  Is  attached  to  the  upper  chords  of  the 
trusses  at  the  panel  points,  or  to  the  upper 
flange  or  top  of  the  girders,  while  in  a  'throudi 
bridge*  &e  floor  system  is  suiported  at  the 
lower  chord,  or  near  the  lower  flange  or  bottom 
of  the  girders.  There  are  some  instances  where 
a  bridge  has  two  floors,  and  such  a  structure 
is  known  as  a  "double  deck  bridge.* 

In  railway  bridges  two  main  dasses  of  floors 
are  used  vu.,  the  open  floor  and  the  solid 
floor.  The  usual  type  of  open  floor  conusts 
of  cross-ties  separated  6ve  or  nx  inches  and 
supported  on  "stringers*  in  the  case  of  through 
spans  and  in  most  dedc  truss  spans,  and  on 
the  girders  or  trusses  in  the  case  of  snort  deck 
spans.  Where  stringers  are  used  they  transfer 
the  loads  received  from  the  cross-ties  to  "floor- 
beams*  which  are  supported  either  between  or 
upon  the  trusses  or  girders.  With  short  panels 
the  stringers  may  consist  of  I-beams,  but 
usually^  both  stringers  and  floor  beams  are 
plate-girders.  Fig.  20  is  a  skeleton  diagrazn 
of  a  portion  of  the  open  floor  and  floor  ^tem 
o£  a  dirough  railway  truss  bridge. 


Tig.  18.—  Reinforeed  Concrete  Deck  GMar  Bridga. 

In  the  last  decade  reinforced  concrete  Riders 
(see  Figs.  18  and  19)  have  been  used  exteti- 
siveijy  for  short  spans.  They  make  a  more 
i^d  and  more  permanent  structure  than  those 
built  of  steel,  althoudi  their  first  cost  is  usually 
somewhat  greater.  The  sections  illustrated  are 
such  as  are  used  for  heavy  country  highway 
traflic.  Reinforced  concrete  slabs  without  girders 
are  often  constructed  for  the  shortest  spans. 
The.- deck  type  may  be  widened  to  any  denred 
width,  sidewaiks  may  be  supiwrted  on  canti- 
lever brackets  or  additional  Orders,  and  pro- 


Fte.  30^  OpM  nsar. 


Solid  floors  indicate  by  their  name  a  non- 
open  construction,  and  usually  carry  ballast 
sudi  as  is  used  on  the  rest  of  the  track.  Wliere 
no  provinon  need  be  made  for  drainage  a  solid 
flooring  of  creosoted  timbers  may  be  laid  on 
the  stringers,  girders  or  trusses  and  upon  this 
is  spread  the  ballast  in  which  the  trade  tics 
are  laid.  Various  kinds  of  so-called_  trough 
floors  were  among  the  first  Jh^tes  of  solid  floors 
to  be  built  These  (see  Fig.  21)  were  built 
up  of  diflerent  sted  shapes  and  sections  and 
resting  upon  the  stringers,  floor  beams,  girden 
or  trusses,  either  carried  the  ties  directly  or 
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supported  thf  ballast  in  which  the  ties  were 
laia  Floors  of  this  kind  are  seldom  constructed 
at  die  present  time.  The  latest  trend  has  been 
toward  a  type  where  concrete  is  the  predomhiant 

feature. 

In  throat^  girder  bridges  where  more  ex- 
amples of  uiis  type  of  floor  are  to  be  found, 
there  are  two  genersl  systems.  In  one  the 
floor  beams  wnidi  are  reeled  I-beams  are 


Fig.  21. 

spaced  very  close  together  (from  12  to  24 
inches)  and  completely  encased  in  concrete. 
The  beams  are  designed  to  carry  the  whole 
load  and  the  concrete  serves  as  protection  and 
filling  only.  In  the  other  the  floor  beams  are 
somewhat  fartfier  apart  and  support  a  rein- 
forced concrete  slab.  In  either  case  there  is  a 
surface  of  concrete  upon  which  die  ballast  and 
ties  may  be  laid. 

Previous  to  1900  few  highway  bridge  floors 
were  made  of  other  material  man  wood.  A 
common  ^pe  of  floor  for  country  highway 

Fia  22.—  Wooden  Floor. 

bridges  is'  illustrated  by  Fig.  22.  Planks  rest- 
ing directly  on  the  stringers  were  fastened  down 
hy  nails  to  nailing  pieces  which  were  bolted 
to  the  stringers.  In  some  cases  a  floor  was 
laid  as  indicated  by  Fig.  22  and  another  one, 
called  a  wearing  floor,  was  put  on  top  of  it. 
All  wooden  floors  have  the  disadvantage  of 
being  difKcult  to  attach  to  die  strin^rs  so  that 
they  will  remain  secure  and  not  be  jarred  loose 
by  traffic. 

Fig.  23  illustrates  another  type  of  floor 
which  allows  the  pavement  of  the  adjacent 
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roadway  to  be  carried  without  a  break  across 
the  bridge.  Creosoted  timbers  packed  close 
toother  are  bolted  on  the  stringers  and  sup* 
port  the  pavement  and  intermediate  sand 
cushion.  A  more  modem  and  more  permanent 
Boor  can  be  made  by  the  substitution  of  a 
reinforced  concrete^  slab  in  place  of  the  floor 
timbers,  and  except  in  instances  where  the  addi- 
tional dead  load  weight  of  such  a  slab  wmdd 


be  markedly  disadvantageous,  this  type  is  pre- 
ferred. 

A  large  number  of  floors  are  built  as  indi- 
cated by  Fig.  24,  with  the  I-beam  stringers 
qtaced  somewhat  closer  together  than  in  the 
type  shown  by  Fig:  23,  and  desi^^ied  as  in  llie 
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case  of  railroad  structures  to  carry  the  whole 
load  the  concrete  serving  merely  as  protection 
to  the  beams.  The  concrete  may  be  covered 
with  earth  for  a  depth  of  a  few  inches  or  any 
type  of  modem  pavement  may  be  used. 

As  shown  by  Figs.  18  and  19.  the  floor  of 
a  reinforced  concrete  girder  bridge  is  similar 
to  one  of  the  floors  described  abov^  die  slab 
being  part  of  the  bridge  itself. 

Bracing. —  Between  the  two  or  more  trusses 
or  girders  forming  a  bridge  a  large  number  of 
struts,  or  ties  and  struts,  are  required  to  hold 
the  truss  in  position  and  make  the  structure 
stiff er  and  less  subject  to  vibration.  In  modem 
practice  most  of  the  bracing  is  designed  to  take 
Dodi  tension  and  comjgression  as  experience  has 
shown  that  greater  stiffness  is  obtamed  in  this 
manner. 

The  bracing  between  the  end  posts  of 
through  bridge  trusses  is  known  as  the  *portal 
bracing  while  the  vertical  or  inclined  bracing 
between  other  web  members  of  one  truss  and 
the  corresponding  members  in  the  other  truss  is 
called  the  *sway  bracin?.*  The  horizontal  brac- 
ing between  the  chords  of  the  trusses  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "upper  lateral  system*  or 
•lower  lateral  system*  respectively. 

In  a  through  truss  bndgfe,  when  the  depth 
of  the  trusses  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  the 
construction  of  the  portal,  sway  and  upper 
lateral  bracing,  the  trusses  are  known  as  ''pony 
bridge  trusses.*  Such  bridges  have  very  littie 
lateral  stiffness  and  consequently  are  used  cmly 
for  li^t  traffic  and  ^ort  spans. 

In  through  girder  bridges  the  floor  system 
itself  is  constructed  to  serve  the  function  of 
the  lower  lateral  system  and  the  upper  flanges 
of  the  girders  are  stiffened  by  riveting  heavy 
brackets  or  gussets  to  the  tops  of  the  floor 
beams  and  the  sides  of  the  girders.  In  deck 
bridges  die  portal  and  sway  bracing  are  often 
referred  to  as  *cross-frames,*  and  extend  ^ 
full  depth  of  the  trusses  or  girders. 

Suspension  Bridges.—  Fig.  25  shows  the 
skeleton  diagram  of  a  suspension  bridge.  Cables 
anchored  at  the  ends  are  carried  over  towers 
and  the  bridge  flAn-  is  hung  from  the  caUes 
by  means  of  vertical  suspenders.  In  the  mod- 


FiG.  3S. —  Sttipeiuion  Bridge. 

em  suspension  bridge  the  bridge  floor  cannot 
be  hung  directly  from  the  cables,  for  the  mov- 
ing of  a  heavy  load  across  the  bridge  would 
cause  the  cables  to  sag  first  at  one  point  and 
then  anodier,  giving  a  kind  of  wave  motion 
as  the  k>ad  pitssed  over  the  structure.  Ajnore 
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equal  distribution  of  the  load  is  effected  by 
the  use  of  stiffening  trusses.  (See  Fig.  26). 
These  trusses  are  hung  from  the  cables  and  the 
brieve  floor  or  floors  is  supported  on  them. 
When  well  braced  tog^her  such  a  system  resists 
the  horizontal  swinging  which  may  be  caused 


A 
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Pro.  M. —  Stiffeoed  Sutpciuion  Bridge. 

The  lack  of  rigidity  of  a  suspended  struc- 
ture generally  renders  it  unsuitable  for  short 
spans  except  for  light  traffic  While  the  addi- 
tion of  stiffening  trusses  and  bracing  may 
result  in  sufficient  stiffness,  the  increased  ex- 
pense usually  makes  the  cost  of  the  structure 
greater  than  that  of  simple  trusses.  Even  for 
longer  spans  the  proper  degree  of  stiffness  can- 
not be  secured  except  at  such  an  expense  as 
to  render  it  more  costly  than  a  cantilever.  Since 
long  spans  cannot  economically  be  built  for 
light  traffic,  _  the  suspension  system  seems  to 
have  its  principal  economic  advantages  for 
long  spans  under  heavy  traffic  where  the  dead 
load  is  large  in  comparison  with  the  live  load, 
and  consequently  assists  in  making  the  structure 
a  rirad  oncL 

The  suspension  bridge  can  often  economi- 
cally be  constructed  for  foot  traffic,  or  where 
the  possibility  of  future  heavy  traffic  is  de- 
batable. In  the  latter  instance  considerable  ex- 
pense may  be  saved  by  constructing  this  less 
rigid  type,  which  may  satisfactorily  care  for 
.the  traffic  for  many  years. 

Arch  Bridses. —  A  heam  or  truss  bridge 
under  vertical  loads  has  only  vertical  reactions, 
provided  proper  provision  is  made  at  one  or 
more  of  the  supports  for  a  horizontal  move- 
ment due  to  the  deflection  of  the  bridge  and 
to  changes  in  temperature.  When  the  reactions 
are  inclined  under  vertical  loads  the  bridge  be- 
comes an  arch.  The  vertical  loads  on  an  arch 
produce  a  horizontal  thrust  at  the  ends  <^ual 
to  the  horizontal  component  of  each  inclined 
reaction.  The  thrust  may  be  resisted  either 
directly  by  the  abutments  or  by  a  tie  uniting 
the  two  supports. 

Steel  arches  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
based  on  the  number  of  hinges  each  truss  or 
rib  contains.  The  simplest  form  has  three 
hinges,  one  at  each  support  and  one  at  the 
crown.  When  two  hinges  only  are  employed 
they  are  placed'  at  the  skewbacks  or  supports. 
The  third  class  of  arches  has  no  hinges  and 
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its  ends  are  usually  fixed  rigidly  to  the  abut- 
ments or  piers. 

The  fom  of  three-hinged  ardi  most  fre- 
quently adopted  for  bridges  is  a  horizontal  up^r 
chord  and  a  bent  lower  chord  united  by  vertical 
and  di^conal  web  members  as  indicated  in  Fig. 
27.   Stich  an  ardi  is  derignated  as  sftandrd- 


braced.  The  hinge  at  the  crown  is  generally 
|>laced  in  the  lower  chord  and  only  infrequently 
m  the  upper  chord  or  midway  between  them, 
althoufi^  m  either  of  the  latter  positions  the 
stresses  throughout  the  structure  are  scnnewhat 
less.  The  e3q)lanation  of  the  above  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  placing  of  the  hinge  in  any  posi- 
tion other  than  in  the  lower  uwrd  seems  to 
detract  from  the  good  appearance  of  the  struc- 
ture, due  to  the  necessary  arrangement  of  the 
web  members. 

In  another  form  of  three-hii^ed  arch  both 
upper  and  lower  diords  are  curved  being  con- 
nected together  by  web  members  like  a  truss 
in  some  arches  and  by  a  solid  web  plate  in 
others.  (See  Fig.  28).  An  arch  of  this  form  is 
referred  to  as  an  arch  rib,  and  two  or  more 
ribs  constitute  the  bridge  structure.  Where  the 
solid  web  plate  is  used  the  section  of  the  rib 
is  similar  to  a  section  of  a  plate  girder,  and  the 
dhords  are  often  called  flanges.  With  the  solid 
section  the  rib  is  generally  made  a  constant 
depUi  thron^out,  althou^  with  tlus  section, 
as  well  as  where  web  members  are  used,  the 
depth  may  vary.  The  theoretical  outline  of  the 
rib  would  be  narrow  at  the  springing  and  crown, 
with  greater  depth  at  the  luiunches.  Such  an 
outline  is  not  graceful,  however,  and  is  seldom 
used.  In  some  of  the  more  recent  and  heavy 
■Structures  the  ribs  gradually  increase  in  depth 
from  the  crown  toward  each  sprU^ng  or  skew- 
back,  having  the  maximum  depth  at  the  latter 
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points.  Such  an  arch  presents  a  ^ceful  ap- 
pearance, and  the  loss  in  economy  is  not  great. 
The  floor  of  the  bridge  is  supported  either 
on  columns  carrying  ue  load  down  to  the 
ribs  or  on  suspenders  hung  from  the  ribs. 

Two-hinged  arches  are  somewhat  stiffer  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  crown  than  the  three-hinged 
^pe,  and  on  this  account  are  preferred  by 
some  engineers  for  heavy  traffic.  In  a_  three- 
hinged  structure  the  crown  is  free  to  rise  and 
fall  due  to  the  expansion  or  contraction  caused 
by  temperature  changes  without  produdns  any 
bending  stresses  in  the  members,  but  with  the 
-crown  ninge  omitted,  such  bending  stresses  may 
be  large.  The  additional  material  required  to 
resist  these  stresses  may  be  considerable,  so 
that  generally  the  three-hinged  arch  is  the  more 
economical.  In  form  the  same  general  oat- 
lines  are  employed  for  both  the  two  and  diree- 
hinged  types. 

The  no-hinged  arch  is  seldom  used  in 
America.  It  is  much  stiffer  than  any  other 
type,  but  this  fact  in  itself  is  a  disadvanti^ 
on  account  of  the  very  large  bending  stresses 
caused  by  changes  in  temperature,  particularly 
at  the  supports.  Another  disadvantage  is  the 
difficulty  in  constructing  absolutely  unyieldins 
supports,  for  any  movement  of  these  pradtices 
additional  bending  stresses  throughout  the  arch. 
Ckmsequentiy  arches  of  this  type  are  not 
adapted  for  s^ns  of  any  great  lei^th,  and 
there  are  few  in  existence. 
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Concrete  Arches^  For  the  Sorter  spaas 
where  the  supports  can  economically  be  made 
unyielding,  the  concrete  arch  presents  a  struc- 
ture not  only  veiy  pleasing  to  the  eye  but  at 
the  s^me  time  of  more  permanent  character' 
than  one  of  steel.  Earth-filled  arch  bridges 
(see  Fig.  29)  are  suitable  for  short  qnns  or 
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for  long  spans  of  relatively  low  rise,  where 
the  dead  load  wugfat  of  the  earth  fill  is  not 
excessive.  For  the  longer  spans  of  higher  rise 
the  open  spandrel  construction  (see  Fig.  30) 
is  usially  adopted.  Here  a  reinforced  concrete 
structure,  similar  to  those  shown  in  Figs.  18 
and  19,  is  supported  on  coliunns  which  carry  the 
load  to  the  ardi  itself.  While  more  complicated 
in  construction,  the  saving  in  dead  load  wei^t 
may  be  considerable,  and  the  opportomty 
afforded  for  artistic  treatment  is  increased.  In 
some  instances  the  ardi  ring  extends  the  full 
width  of  the  bridge,  while  in  others  the  struc- 
ture consists  of  two  or  more  ribs  each  carry- 
ing its  proportion  of  the  6oor  load,  and  braced 
together  so  as  to  act  as  one  structure.  See 
Concrete  Consthuction. 

The  arch  rib  may  or  may  not  be  strengthened 
tnr  the  embedment  of  steel  reinforcement  in 
the  concrete.  Where  used,  tins  rdnforcement 
may  consist  of  a  steel  arch,  built  up  of  rolled 
steel  sections,  or  single  rolled  sections,  or  of 
rdnfordng  bars.  The  modem  trend  has  been 


Fig.  30. —  Open  Spoadrd  Ar^ 

toward  the  use  of  the  reinforcing  bar  and  the 
elimination  of  the  more  complicated  forms  of 
reinforcemcDt 

In  arches  of  relatively  h^  rise,  the  stress 
under  dead  load  only  is  at  every  point  com- 
pression. Where  the  dead  load  is  comparatively 
large  the  possible  tensile  stresses  due  to  the  live 


load  and  changes  in  temperature  not  be 
soffidoit  to  cause  the  resultant  stress  to  be 
tension  at  any  pumt.  In  such  arches  no  rein- 
forcement is  needed,  exc^  such  as  m^  be 
placed  to  prevent  local  shrink^  and  temperap 
ture  cradn. 

Flat  arches,  and  those  where  the  dead  load 
is  not  predominant,  are  subject  to  tensile 
stresses  at  some  points  under  certain  combina- 
tions of  the  loads  and  dianges  in  temperature, 
and  hence  must  be.  reinforced  with  metal,  as 
concrete  alone  is  cabbie  of  resisting  but  a 
slight  amount  of  tenuon. 

Detaila  of  Steel  TrusBra.— Members  of  steel 
trusses  are  usually  constructed  of  rolled  steel 
shapes  either  sin^y  or  in  combination.  Pin- 
connected  trusses  mive  at  each  panel  point  or 
joint  a  steel  pin  or  round  bar  passing  throu^ 
holes  in  the  chord  and  web  members,  and  trans- 
ferring the  stresses  from  one  member  to  an- 
other, by  means  of  the  shearing  and  bending 
stresses  generated  in  it  Riveted  trusses  have 
^dr  members  joined  together  by  rivets,  whidi 
either  pass  directly  throu^  the  several  members 
at  the  intersecting  joint,  or  which  join  each 
member  to  a  common  special  connecting  plate 
or  plates.  Such  a  joint  has  great  stiffness, 
and  when  the  truss  deflects,  this  stiffness,  since 
it  prevents  the  members  from  rotating  sepa- 
rately at  the  joints,  causes  lai^  additional 
stresses  in  these  members.  Such  stresses  are 
known  as  ^seondary  stresses.* 

In  the  early  days  of  steel  bridge  con- 
struction, with  the  ccxnftaratively  light  traffic 
and  slow  ^ed  of  that  tune,  the  pin-connected 
structure  was  the  more  suitable  for  all  but  the 
shortest  spans.  As  the  weight  of  the  traffic  and 
its  speed  increased,  the  vibration  of  the  pin- 
connected  structure  of  short  span  became  a 
serious  factor,  and  the  maximum  span  of 
riveted  trusses  has  steadily  increased.  The 
length  of  span  at  which  it  seems  desirable  to 
select  A.  ^n-connected  truss  is  dependent  upon 
the  relations  of  dead  and  Hve  load.  Where 
the  dead  load  is  comparatively  large,  the  vibra- 
tions caused  by  the  moving  load  may  not  be 
serious  and  the  pin-connected  truss  with  its 
low  secondary  stresses  may  be  preferred.  Where 
the  traflic  is  very  heavy  the  riveted  truss  may 
be  desirable,  and  by  bending  the  members  be- 
fore erection,  so  that  under  uie  maximum  stress 
from  the  live  load  they  will  assume  their  normal 
-positions,  the  maximum  primary  and  secondary 
stresses  can  be  preventea  from  occurring  simul- 
taneously. Such  bending  of  the  members  is, 
however,  very  costly,  while  Uie  connecting 
plates  for  heavy  and  long  trusses  must  be 
enormous,  so  that  pin-connected  trusses  with 
heavier  members  maj;  be  the  more  economical 
The  longest  riveted  simple  truss  in  America  at 
present  has  a  span  of  425  feet,  while  one  in 
Europe  has  a  span  of  610  feet.  The  continuous 
^Mui  shown  in  Fig.  I3j  each  span  being  775 
feet,  has  riveted  connections  throu^out  Such 
riveted  spans  are,  however,  somewhat  longer 
than  the  average  maximum  limit  for  this  con- 
struction, but  the  tendency  in  the  direction  of 
long  riveted  spans  is  steadily  growing. 

For  riveted  trusses  the  members  are  built 
either  of  rolled  steel  anf^es  or  channels,  or 
of  combinations  of  angles  and  i^ates.  Fig.  31 
is  a  partial  detail  drawing  of  a  riveted  trass 
bridge  of  a  rather  ample  type.    In  heavier. 
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and  longer  trusses  the  sections  of  the  members  throuRfa  a  jnii,  having  its  beaiioR  in  a  shoe, 

are  correspondingly  heavier,  and  composed  of  The  nioc  is  either  of  cast  steel  or  built  up  of 

a  lar^r  number  of  plates  and  shapes  riveted  i^ates  and  angles  like  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  31. 

together   in   various    forms.     Pin-connected  Arches  have_  the  same  general  details^  as 

trusses  omit  the  plates  indicated  at  the  joints  trusses.    The  hinges  consist  of  a  pin  against 


in  Fig.  31  and  substituic  the  pin  or  round  bar  which  the  arch  or  half-arch  has  a  semi-circular 

referred  to  above,  while  the  members  subject  bearing  and  around  which  it  is  free  to  rotate, 
to  tension  only  are  composed  of  one  or  more         The  steel  most  frequently  used  for  bridi^e 

eye-bars.    (See  Fig.  32).  Almost  all  trusses  and  structures  at  the  present  time  is  commerciallT 

some  girders  transfer  the  load  to  their  supports  known  as  'structural  steel.*    Technically,  tiiis 
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is  a  radier  Ipw  *mednHa  steel*  and  is 
capable  of  withstanding  a  stress  of  abOut  60^000 
pounds  per  square  inch  before  failure.  There 
IS  no  reason  why  a  true  medium  steel  having 
an  ultimate  stren^  o£  about  66,000  pounds  pet 
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square  inch  could  not  be  used,  except  that  the 
steel  manufacturers  prefer  to  furnish  a  softer 
steel. 

In  some  of  the  longer  structures  an  alloy 
steel  has  been  used.  A  nickel  chrome  alloy 
known  under  the  name  of  Mayari  steel  which 
is  manufactured  from  Cuban  ores  containing 
both  nidcel  and  chrome  verjr  nearly  in  the 
right  proportion  to  produce  bridge  material  of 
excellent  quality  has  been  found  satisfactorv. 
Nickel  steel  is  artificially  produced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  from  3  to  4  per  cent  of  nicke!.  Both 
of  these  alloy .  steels  are  capable  of  with- 
standing a  stress  of  more  than  100,000  pounds 
per  square  inch,  but  they  are  somewhat  more 
expensive  per  pound. 
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BRIDGE  DBSIQM8,  Raflwav.  Bridges 
have  been  in  use  from  prehistoric  times.  Even 
the  scientific  forms,  now  looked  upon  as  most 
modem,  were  developed  in  a  crude  way  by  the 
ancients,  ti™**'  cantilever  structures  being  built 
by  the  Chinese  in  the  time  of  Confucius. 

Bridge  design,  of  necessity,  continued  in  an 
elementary  stage  as  long  as  timber  and  masonry 
were  the  only  materials  in  use,  and  long  spans 
were  impracticable  wi^  sudi  materials,  though 
the  ^Towne*  lattice  spans,  built  entirely  of 
plank  connected  with  hard-wood  pins,  were  as 
nearJy  perfect  as  was  possible  without  the  use 
of  iron,  and  some  of  these  spans  are  still  doing 
effective  duty  after  90  years  of  continued  use. 

The  earliest  use  of  iron  in  bridges  began 
with  the  use  of  cast-iron  posts  and  cast-iron 
arches,  but  this  material  was  not  found  entirely 
satisfactory  for  long-span  bridges.  The  first 
real  development  began  with  the  use  of  wrou^t 
iron,  which  was  first  used  in  this  country  in 
vertical  tension  members  in  the  "Howe*  truss 
about  1840,  and  in  inclined  tension  members 
in  the  ^Pcatt*  truss  about  1845.   The  use  of 


Wroufi^t-iron  tension  members  with  wood  and 
cast-iron  compression  members  continued  until 
about  1860r  when  Howard  Carroll,  an  Irish 
en^neer,  assistant  to  Chief  Engineer  Gray  oi 
the  New  York  Central,  introduced  the  riveted 
lattice  bridge,  built  entirely  of  wrought  iron, 
which  was  developed  by  his  successors  on  that 
road  and  used  until  very  recent  years, 
Wrou^t<iron  plate  girders  were  also  first  built 
aboQt  1860. 

J.  H.  Unville,  between  1850  and  1860.  in- 
troduced on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  a  type 
of  truss  with  fiat  diagonals  and  hexagonal 
rolled-ironpostSf.and  about  Uiis  same  time  Boll- 
man  and  Kmk  introduced  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  their  multiple  suspension  types  of  trusses 
with  flat  diagonals  and  vertical  iron  posts. 
John  W.  Murphy  adapted  Whqtple's  ideas  and 
developed  a  truss  on  Whipple's  hues  with  cast- 
iron  posts  and  square  bar  tension  members  with 
loop  eyes. 

A  long  step  in  the  evolution  of  properly 
desi^^ned  compression  members  was  made 
David  Reeves  about  1864,  when  he  began  the 
tise  of  the  rolled  iron,  round  s^:mental  "Phtz- 
nix*  column,  and  about  that  date  he  also  de- 
veloped the  hydraulic  upset-end  on  tension 
members,  which  were  made  by  the  Phoenix  Iron 
Company,  first  on  round  rods  and  afterward 
dev«opea 'into  eyes  on  flat  bars,  and  these 
two  features  were  combined  in  the  *Phcenix* 
bridge,  wluch  was  far  in  advance  of  any  bridge 
construction  at  that  date  and  (^uidcly  came  into 
very  general  use.  While  it  still  preserved  'the 
use  of  cast  iron  for  connections,  it  permanently 
(fid  away  with  any  further  use  of  cast  iron  for 
compression  members,  and  its  simplicity  and 
case  of  erection  made  it  by  far  the  best  type 
developed  up  to  that  time.  Many  of  these 
bridges  are  still  in  use,  and  those  that  have 
been  replaced  have  generally  been  removed  on 
account  of  the  great  increase  of  rolling  loads 
to  be  carried,  and  not  on  accoiut  of  inherent 
defects  in  the  design. 

With  the  use  of  *^e  bars'  the  pin-con- 
nected type  of  truss  came  into  practically  uiu- 
versal  use  in  this  country,  since  it  had  great 
advantages  over  riveted  bridges  in  many  re- 
spects; but  owing  to  its  ease  of  erection,  it 
was  in  many  cases  carried  to  ridiculous  ex- 
tremes, and  spans  as  small  as  25  and  30  feet 
were  constructed  with  individual  members  so 
light  and  insignificant  that  the  structure  had 
oo  rigidity.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
very  general  disuse  of  this  type  of  construction 
for  spans  under  150  feet,  and  the  best  engi- 
neering practice  now  calls  for  riveted  structures 
for  smul  spans,  thou^  American  engineers 
still  use  the  pin-connected  type  for  long  spans 
almost  universally. 

The  general  principles  of  railroad  bridge 
construction  have  not  undergone  much  change 
in  the  last  20  years,  as  practically  all  spans  are 
built  on  die  general  lines  of  the  "Pratt**  truss, 
with  vertical  cbmpression  members  and  inclined 
tension  members,  or  on  the  lines  of  the  "War- 
ren** truss,  with  all  main  web  members  inclined ; 
but  the  constantly  increasing  weight  of  the  toco- 
motives  in  use  has  tended  to  the  use  of  heavier 
and  more  rigid  structures  with  long  panels  and 
as  few  members  as  possible,  more  substantial 
details,  solid  floors,  stiff  lateral  and  vibration 
bracing  and  other  features  of  present  engineer- 
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ing  practice,  whicH  reduce  vibration  and  add 
to  the  rigidity  of  the  structure. 

The  rapidly  increasing  capacity  of  American 
bridge-building  shops  and  their  ability  to  fabri- 
cate and  handle  single  members  of  sizes  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  few  years  ago,  has  enabled 
the  American  ene^neer  to  d«^  tmdges  with 
practically  no  shop  limitations  and  he  has  thus 
been  free  to  make  designs  solely  with  the  idea 
of  producing  a  structure  with  the  maximum 
strength  and  rigidity  and  the  minimum  wei^t 
of  material. 

The  rapid  advance  thus  brousht  about  would 
have  been  impossible  had  not.  the  ingenuity  of 
the  erecting  engineer  kept  pace  with  that  of 
the  des^;mng  -  engineer,  but  this  specialty  of 
erection  has  reached  such  an  advanced  stage 
that  spans  of  1300  feet,  with  ungle  members 
weighmg  120  tons,  are  now  erected  as  raindly 
as  any  smaller  span. 

One  of  the  recent  tendencies  of  American 
practice  has  been  to  substitute  plate-girder 
sirans  for  all  short  bridges,  in  place  of  the  vari- 
ous types  of  lattice  girders  and  [nn-connected 
spans  heretofore  in  general  use,  and  very  few 
ei^ineers  use  any  type  of  steel  structure  except  a 
plate  girder  for  spans  under  90  or  lOO  feet 
Some  enmneers  prefer  this  tjrpe  for  spans  as 
IcHig  as  125  feet.  To  summarize  general  prac- 
tice, it  can  be  said  that  this  type  of  span  is 
used  for  spans  from  20  to  100  feet,  spans  under 
20  feet  being  either  arches  or  rolled  beams,  uid 
Maps  over  100  feet  running  into  riveted  trusses. 
Plate  girders  are  frequentl^r  bnilt  with  solid 
floors,  with  the  ties  bedded  In  ballast,  and  the 
latest  floors  of  this  Idnd  are  built  of  reinforced- 
concrete  slabs  or  arches,  as  the  older  trou^ 
floors  and  buckle-^late  floors  have  been  found 
unsatisfactory,  owing  to  die  impossibility  of 
preventing  rapid  deterioration  from  rust.  Plate- 
girder  spans  over  70  feet  long  generally  rest  on 
]nn  bearings  at  each  end,  to  allow  for  deflec- 
tion, and  have  cast-steel  end  shoes. 

The  usual  present  practice  is  to  build  all 
spans  between  100  feet  and  175  feet  with  riv- 
eted trusses,  and  the  old  st^'te.  multiple-inter- 
section riveted  span  has  entirely  given  way  to 
the  riveted,  single-intersection  truss  with  long 
panels.  For  deck  spans,  the  old  practice  ot 
supporting  the  ties  directly  on  the  upper  chord 
has  large^  disappeared,  and  either  a  solid  bal- 
lasted floor  is  used,  or  a  regular  floor  system 
is  laid,  consisting  of  cross  floor  beams  resting 
on  the  upper  chords,  and  logitudinal  strit^rs 
framed  between  floor  beams. 

For  through  spans  the  ordinary  practice  is 
to  use  a  floor  system  with  cross  floor  beams 
riveted  in  between  the  vertical  posts  and  longi- 
tudinal stringers  riveted  between  the  floor 
beams,  but  in  many  cases  a  solid  ballasted  floor 
is  used,  in  which  case  the  lower  chords  are  re- 
inforced against  bending  by  supporting  them 
at  their  middle  ^ints  from  a  sub-panel  in  the 
truss  or  by  making  deep  lower'  diords  capable 
of  withstantUng  the  bending  in  edition  to  the 
direct  stress. 

Spans  over  175  feet  arc  usually  built  with 
pin  connections  and,  where  the  span  is  long, 
file  upper  dtord  is  generally  curved  so  as  to 

five  a  maximum  depth  at  the  centre  and  truss 
epths  are  proportioned  so  as  to  giv«  a  prac- 
tically uniform  upper  chord  section  throughout. 
Ujqier  and  lower  laterals  and  transverse  brac- 


ing are  now  universally  built  of  riveted  mem- 
bers, and  the  older  form  of  tension  rods  used 
for  pui^ses  of  wind  and  vibration  bracing 
has  entirely  disappeared.  Simple  truss  spans 
of  this  character  have  been  built  to  a  maximum 
length  of  710  feet,  which  is  the  length  of  the 
channel  span  of  the  bridge  over  the  C^o  River 
at  Metropolis,  111. 

Such  spans  could  and  would  be  buih  of 
much  greater  length  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  in  navigable  rivers  of  a  magnitude  requir- 
ing such  qnns,  the  government  will  not  allow 
the  waterw^  to  be  even  temporarily  ot»tructed 
with  falseworl^  so  that  for  long  spans  it  is 
often  necessary  to  use  a  cantilever  or  some 
other  type  of  structure  that  can  be  erected 
without  placing  any  obstruction  in  the  main 
channel. 

Spans  continuous  over  one  or  more  [uers 
have  not  been  generally  adopted  in  thb  coun- 
try, though  they  are  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Europe.  The  two  notable  American 
examples  of  this  type  of  construction  are  the 
Queensborough  cantilever  at  Kew  York,  which 
is  a  five-spaa  continuous  structure,  and  the 
bridge  over  the  Ohio  River  at  Sciotoville,  which 
is  bmlt  with  two  spans  of  775  fee^  continuous 
over  the  centre  pier. 

in  draw  spans,  the  recent  changes  in  prac- 
tice have  beoi  in  the  same  direction  as  for 
through  spans,  as  far  as  the  trusses,  floor  and 
bracing  are  concerned.  The  practice  of  coun- 
ter-bracing the  trusses  by  means  of  (Uagtmal 
counter-rods  has  been  abandoned,  and  stiff  riv- 
eted diagonals  are  used,  capable  of  carrying 
eitlier  tenuon  or  compression  where  rcvene 
stresses  occur.  For  draw  spans  of  short  spu 
or  in  cities  or  other  situations  where  there  is 
not  plen^  of  room  for  a  swing  bridge,  the 
"rolling  lift*  bridge  has  been  adopted  and  has 
proved  most  ^Kaent  For  long  draw  spans, 
the  centre  jner  revohnag  span  is  still  the  Qrpe 
in  oommon  use^  and  for  spans  up  to  400  feet  a 
central  pivot  bearing  is  generally  used.  For 
spans  over  400  feet^  a  rim-bearing  turntable 
drum  rolling  on  a  circle  of  conical  cast-steel 
wheels  has  been  found  most  satisfactory,  and 
for  very  heavy  spans  two  concentric  drums  and 
circles  of  wheels  are  used. 

The  use  of  steam  as  an  operating  power  for 
swing  bridges  has  almost  disappeared,  beit^ 
replaced  by  electric  motors,  which  are  more 
econonucal  and  do  away  with  many  difficulties 
encountered  in  the  use  of  steam  engines  and 
their  boilers,  though  gasoline  engines  are  in 
genera]  use  where  electricity  is  not  rcadify 
obtainable. 

The  metal  arch  bridge  is  a  type  of  structure 
developed  almost  wholly  in  recent  years,  and 
there  are  various  modifications  of  this  type, 
some  being  built  as  spandrel  arches,  in  which 
the  web  members  connect  a  horizontal  top 
chord  with  an  arched  lower  chord,  having  the 
floor  system  supported  on  the  top  chord  or 
framed  in  between  vertical  posts  at  the  top 
chord  level,  while  others  are  buUt  as  braced 
ribs,  having  both  chorda  arched  and  Cfmnected 
together  with  the  web  members  and  the  floor 
supported  on  vertical  posts  resting  on  the 
braced  rib  at  panel  points.  Each  of  Uiese  types 
of  arch  spans  is  further  varied  by  bring  built 
by  some  oig^eers  with  two  jun  bearings  at 
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the  t>vo  sui»i|orts,  and  by  odiers  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  third  pin  bearing  at  the  crown.  It 
is  contended  by  the  advocates  of  two  hinges 
that  the  omission  of  the  centre  hinge  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  rigidity  of  the  span,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  conclusively  demonstrated  that  the 
third'  hinge  adds  appreciably  to  the  vibration, 


type  of  bridge;  the  BrooWyn  Brid^  having 
stone  towers,  the  Williamsburg  Bndge  steel 
towers,  and  the  most  modem,  Manhattan  Bridget 
rocking  steel  towers.  The  Williamsburg  Bri<^ 
is  the  longest  suspension  bridge  in  the  world, 
having  a  span  ol  1,^  feet  Fig.  2  shows 
the  design   for  the  proposed  bridge  over 


Pig.  1.— 977-foot  6  inChei  Areh  over  But  Riw,  N«w  York  City.   Hell  Oftte  BrideM 


and  this  third  hinge  (tisposes  of  the  great  un- 
certainty of  temperature  stresses  and  allows 
the  exact  calculation  of  the  true  stresses  and 
sections  by  static  methods,  so  that  it  has  con- 
siderable advantage  and  is  more  in  use  than 
the  two-hinged  type.  Many  long  spans  have 
been  built  of  this  type,  the  longest  span  being 
the  Pennsylvania  ^Iroad  bridge  over  Hell 
Gate,  New  York,  which  is  a  two-hinged  span- 
drel arch  carrying  four  tracks,  with  a  span  of 
977  feet  6  inches  as  shown  on  Fig.  1.  Sus- 
pension bridges  have  not  been  used  for  railroad 
spans  to  any  great  extent,  as  with  wire  cables 
and  a  stiffening  truss  along  the  floor  line  it  is 
difficult  and  expensive  to  give  them  the  neces- 
sary rigidity  for  such  heavy  moving  loads. 
However,  for  very  long  spans  where  Uie  dead 
load  exceeds  the  live  load  they  can  be  advan- 
tageously used,  and  in  the  most  modern  designs 
the  cables  have  been  designed  of  eye-bars  in 
place  of  wire,  which  enables  the  stiffening 
trusses  to  be  built  along  the  cable  and  thus 
saves  a  very  large  portion  of  the  weight.  The 
depths  of  such  stiffening  trusses  can  be  so  de- 
signed that  neither  of  the  chords  will  carry 
compression,  so  that  the  only  compression  mem- 
bers  will   be   the   comparatively   light  web 


the  North  River  at  New  York,  with  a  span  of 
2,880  feet  to  carry  eight  tracks  and  two  road- 
ways; this  design  shows  the  stiffening  trusses 
along  the  cables. 

The  cantilever  bridge  has  come  into  very 
general  use  in  recent  years,  not  because  of  the 
economy  in  metal  required,  as  this  type  weighs 
more  -than  a  simple  truss  or  an  arch  of  equal 
span,  but  because  of  the  great  advantage  mat 
it  can  be  erected  without  putting  falsework  in 
the  main  channel.  Since  the  government  pro- 
hibits falsework  unless  there  are  several  spans 
with  sufficient  channel  depth  for  navigation  this 
type  is  practically  mandatory  for  long  spans, 
as,  if  any  other  type  is  adopted,  the  span  must 
be  erected  with  additional  material,  causing  it 
to  act  temporarily  as  a  cantilever,  and  this 
additional  erection  material  overbalances  the 
saving  of  any  type  adopted.  For  this  rea- 
son uie  cantilever  has  become  the  standard 
type  for'  spans  where  falsework  cannot  be 
usedj  thou^-  for  very  long  spans  the  sus- 
pension type  is  probably  more  economical. 
It  is  impossible  to  set  a  limit  as  to  when  the 
suspension  type  is  tighter,  but  for  ordinary 
railroad  loads  the  cantilever  is  probably  more 
economical  up  to  spans  of  about  2,000  feet,  and 


Pig.  2.— 2,88aioot  Suspension  Span.   Propoied  North  River  Bridge.  New  York. 


members.  Recent  designs  for  suspension 
bridges  also  use  rocking  or  flexible  steel  towers 
with  the  cables  made  fast  to  their  tops  in  place 
of  rigid  towers  with  cables  supported  on  roll- 
ing shoes.  The  three  suspension  bridges  over 
the  East  River  between  New  York  ana  Brook- 
lyn are  excellent  types  of  the  evolution  of  this 


beyond  that  the  suspension  type  would  probably 

Erove  the  better.  The  cantilever  over  the  Saint 
.awrence  River  at  Quebec,  having  a  span  of 
1,800  feet,  is  the  longest  span  of  any  land  in 
the  world. 

Cantilever  bridges  are  comparatively  new, 
but  even  in  the  few  years  in  which  they  have. 
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been  in  use  tiiey  have  been  greatly  unproved 
in  their  general  arrangement,  details'  and  erec- 
tion devices.  The  capacity  of  the  bridge  shops 
to  manufacture  eye-bars  as  large  as  16  inches 
by  2  inches  and  83  feet  long,  centre  to  centre 
of  eyes,  with  pin  holes  13  inches  in  diameter, 
and  heads  as  large  as  36  inches  in  diameter,  as 
well  as  to  build  and  ship  single  compression 
members  weighing  100  tons,  together  with  the 
ability  of  the  erecting  gangs  to  put  these  huge 
pieces  in  place  with  moving  travelers,  has  given 
the  desiring  engineer  practically  unlimited  op- 
portunities, and  has  brought  about  the  con- 
struction of  several  very  large  spans  of  this 
type  in  the  last  two  years,  notably  the  1,800- 
foot  span  at  Quebec,  the  1,182-foot  span  at 
Blackwell's  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  the  812-foot 
span  over  the  Monongafaela  River  at  Pitts- 
biurglL  Pa.  The  first  two  brides  are  described 
elsewhere,  and  the  Pittsburgh  cantilever  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Stone  arch  brieves  are  an  excellent  type 
for  short  spans,  where  the  owners  can  afford 
the  first  cost,  as  the  repairs  are  practically 
nothing,  but  this  type  has  not  changed  in  recent 
years,  though  in  the  modified  form  of  the 
reinforced  concrete  arch  it  is  being  introduced 
quite  generally  for  ornamental  bridges  in  parks 
and  cities  where  the  aesthetic  requirements  are 
more  important  than  economy,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  type  for  this  use,  but  cannot  b^  eco- 


B(U,W  Bpjoa 

520  feet  —  Draw  over  tho  Uusouri  Riv«r  at  Omaha,  Neb, 
503  feet  —  Draw  over  the  Thamea  River  at  New  London, 
Conn. 

491  feet —  Draw  over  the  Saint  Louii  River  at  Duhith.  Minn. 

415  feet  —  Draw  ant  tho  Hartem  River,  New  York. 

336  feet  —Double  lift  bridge  ov«r  Sentt  Sunte  Marie,  Mich. 

ARCHES 

9771  feet  —  Aich  over  HeU  Gate.  New  York. 

840  feet^— ^Vrch  over  Niagara  River  at  Niagara  FiSi, 

721   feet  —  Arch  over  Viaur  River,  Prance. 

614  feet  —  Arch  over  Rhine  at  Bonn.  Gennany. 

595  feet  —  Arch  over  Rhine  at  DOsKldorf ,  Germany. 

591   feet  —  Arch  Kaiter  Wilhelm  Bridge  over  Wuppur 

River,  Mungsten,  Germany. 
550  feet  —  Arch  over  Niagara  River  at  Niagara  Palla. 
541   feet  —  Arch  Garabit  Viaduct  over  Truyere  River, 

Prance. 

CANTILEVBRS 

1.800  feet — Cantilever  over  Saint  Lamenoc  River  at  Quebec, 
Canada. 

1.710  feet  —  Cantilever  over  Pirth  of  Porth.  Scotland. 
1.182  feet  —  Cantilever  over  Blackwell'i  Island  channel.  New 
York  city. 

820  feet  —  Cantilever,  Lanadown  Bridge,  India. 
812  feet  —  Cantilever  over  Monongaheia  River,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

SUSPENSION  BRHXiSS 

1.000  feet  —  Span  a£  Williainibarg  Bridn.  New  Yorir  eitr> 
1,595  feet  ~  Span  o(  Brooklyn  Bndge.  New  York  dty, 
1,470  feet  —  ^wn  of  Manhattan  Bri^,  New  York  eity. 

The  Viaur  Arch  in  France  is  not  a  true  arch, 
as  it  is  a  combination  of  an  arch  over  the  cen- 
tral opening,,  counterbalanced  by  two  semi- 
arches  extending  back  over  each  of  the  shores. 

The  Arch  spans  over  the  Rhine  at  Bonn  and 


Fig,  3.— 812-foot  Canttlevir  Bridge  over  Monongaheia  River  at  Pittiburgfa.  X^. 


nomically  used  for  long  spans  carrying  heavy 
loads. 

The  many  wide  navigable  rivers  in  this 
Countiy  have  given  the  American  bri(^  engfi- 
neer  unequalled  opportunities  to  show  his  abil- 
ity  in  the  design,  construction  and  erection  of 
long  spans,  and  that  he  has  made  good  use  of 
these  opportunities  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  longest  span  of  every  type  of  bridge  has 
been,  or  is  being,  constructed  by  American 
bridge  en^neers.  In  all  probabili^  the  maxi- 
mum length  of  span  has  not  yet  been  reached, 
as  it  has  been  proved  to  be  practical  to  build 
spans  up  to  1,800-feet,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  construction  of  much  longer  spans, 
if  they  are  found  to  be  paying  investments. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  largest 
spans  of  various  types  of  steel  bridges  now 
built  or  building: 

'  TRUSS  SPANS 

710  feet  —  bpan  over  the  Ohio  River  at  MetropoSs. 

666  feet  —  Span  over  the  Hiaaissippi  River  at  Saint  Louis. 

640  feet  —  Suspended  span  of  the-cantilever  over  the  Saint 

Lawrence  River  at  Quebec.  Canada. 
630  feet  —  Pixed  >pan  oi  the  Blackwetl'e  Island  cantilever. 

New  York  city. 
621  feet  —  Fixed  span  of  the  cantilever  over  the  MtsaiaMppi 

River  at  Memphis.  Tenn. 
5S0  ftet  —  SfMA  over  the  Ohio  River  at  Lotdsville,  Ky. 


Dusseldorf  are  through  spans  with  the  floor 
suspended  from  the  arch  ribs,  while  all  the 
other  arches  are  deck  structures  with  the  floor 
above  the  crown  of  the  arch. 

This  list  might  be  indefinitely  extended  and 
many  structures  might  be  added  which  are 
notable  for  particular  features,  such  as  the 
extremely  fiat  arch  of  the  Alexander  III  Bridge 
in  Paris,  having  a  span  of  362  feet  with  a  rise 
of  less  than  19  feet.  Many  viaducts  might  also 
be  added,  which  are  notable  not  from  any  great 
length  of  spans,  but  from  the  extreme  heists 
above  the  gorges  they  cross.  The  greatest  of 
these  is  the  Gokteik  Viaduct  in  Burmah,  where 

the  trade  is  825  feet  above  bottom  of  goi^  

Henry  W.  Hodcb, 
Consulting  Engineer,  New  York. 

BRIDGB  FOUNDATIONS.  See  Foun- 
dations. 

BRIDGE  SHOPS  AND  SHOP  PRAC- 
TICE. The  working  plant  of  a  bridge  build- 
ing company  is  composed  of  shops  and  de|»rt- 
ments  so  arranged  in  their  relation  to  each 
other  that  the  movement  of  the  material 
handled  by  them  is  continuous  and  in  one  direc- 
tion-~  the  Tou^  material  entering  at  one  end 
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oi  the  plant  and  passing  out  as  a  fiiudied  prod- 
uct at  the  other.  This  arrangenent  ensures 
the  reduction  to  a  minimum  ue  time  lost  in 
handling,  and  also  the  greatest  possiUe  economy 
in  the  cost  of  production. 

Each  of  these  shops  is  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  a  foreman  or  superintendent  who  re- 
ports daily  to  the  general  su^rintendent  or 
manager  of  the  plant,  who  makes  oUt  the  pro- 
'  gram  of  work,  and  prescribes  the  dates  upon 
which  the  different  {Heces  of  work  are  expected 
to  be  OMnpIeted,  the  deuderatum  being  to  keep 
the  various  shops  continualty  working,  and  to 
comi^ete  the  various  parts  of  the  bridges  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  required  at  the  place  of 
erection. 

The  buildings  of  the  various  shops  are  usu- 
ally of  fireproof  construction  and  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  larger  size,  good  luting,  heat- 
ing and  ventilation.  They  are  connected  by 
narrow-gauee  railway  tracks,  which  run  kngth- 
wise  throu^  them  so  as  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
portation of  the  material  from  one  iiart  of  the 
works  to  another  with  the  least  amount  of 
handling.  Ample  yard-room  is  provided  at  the 
ends  of  the  buildings  and  also  around  them  for 
the  storage  of  partially  completed  material 
awaiting  its  turn  for  the  finishing  touches  before 
shipment.  Tliese  yards  are  usually  laid  out  so 
that  the  carrying  distance  is  as  short  as  jmssi- 
ble,  and  the  work  of  carrying  is  accomplished 
by  overhead  traveling  cranes. 

These  shops  may  be  designated  and  described 
as  follows: 

(1)  "Power  Plant,*  consisting  of  large  bat- 
teries of  boilers  for  generating  steam,  and  en- 
gines for  driving  the  d^amos  through  which 
power  and  light  are  fnrmshed  to  all  parts'of  the 
works,  and  other  engines  for  operating  the  air- 
compressors  which  furnish  the  power  for  the 
portable  pneumatic  drills,  riveters,  hammers 
and  reamers,  and  also  the  compressed  air  used 
for  the  draft  of  rivet  furnaces^  and  blacksmith 
forges;  for  the  cleaning  of  finished  material, 
and  for  painting  them  oy  means  of  spraying 
devkes. 

In  some  cases,  the  hydratdic  pumps  and  ac- 
cumnlators  which  sa^^  die  water  to  the  hy- 
draulic presses  and  riveters  are  also  located  m 
tiie  buildings  of  the  power  plant,  all  the 
machinery  of  which  Is  installed  m  duplicate  so 
that  an  accident  would  not  necessitate  the 
shutting  down  of  the  entire  plant  during  the 
time  consumed  in  making  repairs. 

Although  the  first  cost  of  a  centralized 
power  plant  is  comparatively  high,  its  advan- 
ta^  over  that  of  a  scattered  ^tem  may  be 
bnefly  summed  up  as  foDows:  Cheap  grades 
of  fuel  may  be  used  under  the  boilers,  and 
mechanical  stokers  may  be  empkiyed  ana  thus 
reduce  the  number  of  firemen  required  by  the 
several  boilers  of  the  scattered  plants.  The 
number  of  engine  attendants  is  also  greatly  re- 
duced, their  places  beir^  filled  by  a  few  elec- 
tricians to  keep  the  witii^r  and  motor?  in  work- 
ing condition.  The  power  may  be.  transmitted 
to  every  part  of  the  plant  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  loss. 

(2)  *Receiving  Yaid,*  where  the  material 
for  each  bridge  is  pn^erly  selected,  classified 
and  stored. 

(3)  'Straiphtening  Department,*  where  the 
irre^^rities  in  the  material,  due  to  the  short- 
comings of  the  rolling  mill  processes  are  coi^ 
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rected  by  more  accurate  methods.  The  buckles 
in  the  plates  and  the  deviations  frotn  true 
alignment  in  the  plates  are  eradicated  by  pass- 
ing them  throu^  a  series  of  rolls  usually  con- 
sisting of  six  sets.  These  rolls  are  so  arranged 
that  the  vertical  distance  between  diem  can  be 
made  less  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  so  that 
by  passing  a  plate  through  them  several  times, 
it  can  be  stretched  unequally  and  any  imper* 
fections  in  the  alignment  of  its  et^es  thus 
corrected.  Beams,  channels,  Z-bars  and  other 
odd  shapes  are  best  straifi^tened  by  tibe  awlica^ 
tion  of  local  pressure  to  the  parts  out  ot  line 
either  1^  screw  presses,  or  by  the  action  of  a 
plunger  operated  by  a  power-driven  cam. 
Badly  sprung  shapes  and  plates  may  be 
straightened  by  being  hammered  cold,  or  after 
being  heated ;  it  is,  however,  very  destructive  to 
the  material  and  dangei:ous  to  put  into  actual 
use. 

(4)  "Templet  and  Pa^em  Shop/  in  which 
the  templets  for  striking  the  portions  of  the 
rivet  and  pin  holes  and  the  mold  patterns  for 
iron  and  steel  castings  are  made, 

A  templet  is  usually  a  board  or  framework 
of  boards,  one  side  of  which  is  a  representation 
of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  metal  shape  or  piece 
required  to  be  made.  On  it  the  positions  for  alt 
the  rivet  holes,  pin  holes,  bevels  and  notches 
are  accurately  marked,  and  these  are  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  metal  piece  by  punch- 
ing, scratching  or  other  means,  preparatory  to 
the  final  operations  of  punching,  drilling,  ream- 
ing, beveling,  shearing,  etc.  Templets  are 
usually  made  of  soft  white  pine  boards  ^  inch 
in  thickness.  When  very  accurate  fitting  is 
required,  they  are  laid  out  full  size  on  the  floor 
of  the  «iop ;  but,  for  small  and  general  work; 
they  are  made  in  s^arate  i^eces  from  the  detail 
drawings.  As  a  rule,  as  many  parts  as  possible 
of  a  structure  are  designed  to  be  in  duplicate 
so  that  the  number  of  templets  required  will  be 
as  small  as  possible,  and  the  final  fitting  and 
assembling  of  the  work  facilitated  and  sunpli- 
fied. 

(5)  «Laying-o«t  Shop,"  where  each  indi- 
vidual metal  shape,  plate  and  piece  is  accurately 
marked  in  accordance  with  the  templets. 

(6)  ^Punch  and  Shear  Shop,*  where  the 
various  plates,  shapes  and  pieces  are  sheared  or 
cut  to  the  required  length  and  bevel,  and  the 
holes  marked  from  the  templets  are  punched  by 
suitable  machines.  See  article  under  title 
MrrAL  Working  MAcnrNERY. 

When  the  thickness  of  the  pieces  is  greater 
than  the  diameter  of  the  punch,  punching  will 
unduly  strain  the  material,  and  the  holes  will 
not  be  straight  and  smooth.  The  boles  in  such 
plates  and  shapes  are  usually  drilled,  althoi^h 
the  process  is  much  slower  and  more  expensive. 
Single  and  gang  drills  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

Since  the  punching  of  a  series  of  holes  in 
a  line  tends  to  distort  or  twist  the  steel,  it  is 
good  practice  to  stagger  the  holes,  also  to  punch 
eveiy  other  hole  first,  and  then  the  intemle^- 
ate  holes,  which  permits  gang-punching. 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  and  medium  steel 
when  of  the  proper  thinness  may  be  easily 
punched;  but  hard  steel  must  always  be  drilled 
as  it  cannot  be  punched  without  cracking. 

Since  the  diameters  of  the  edges  of  a 
punched  hole  correspond  to  the  diameters  of  the 
punch  and  die  respectively,  and  gives  the  hole 
a  tapering  instead  of  a  t^Undncal  form,  the 
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practice  is  to  require  all  important  holes,  and 
especially  those  in  the  tension  members,  to  be 
reamed  to  a  diameter  ^  inch  larger  than  -that 
of  the  ininch,  so  as  to  remove  all  of  the 
material  injured  by  the  process  of  punching. 

After  passing  through  this  shop,  all  the 
material  is  completely  read^  to  be  fitted  together 
and  riveted  to  form  the  final  bridge  members 
for  which  th^  were  designed  to  form  a  part. 
Each  piece  when  completed  is  marked  with  a 
number  or  letter  designating  its  proper  position 
in  the  finished- member,  and  all  the  pieces  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  same  structure  are  marked  hy  a 
Job  number  so  that  they  may  be  easily  identified 
ui  the  assembling  shop. 

(7)  «The  Assembling  Shop  *  This  is  usually 
arranged  so  that  all  the  heavy  work  is  handled 
on  one  side,  and  the  light  work  on  the  other. 
All  the  different  jneces  which  make  up  the 
various  members  are  assembled,  fitted  and 
bolted  together,  and  then  turned  over  to  the 

(8)  'Riveting  Shop*  where  the  riveting  is 
accomplished  by  various  forms  of  compressed- 
air,  steam  and  hydraulic  riveters. 

When  a  bridge-member  exceeds  10  tons  in 
weight,  it  is  more  economical  to  use  portable 
riveters  than  stationary  riveting  machines.  As 
a  rule,  hydraulic  riveters  are  the  most  efficient. 
They  do  not  get  out  of  order  easily,  and  alwio^s 
exert  thdr  full  pressure  upon  the  rivets;  but 
in  their  portable  form  they  are  very  cumber- 
some, and,  therefore,  the  pneumatic  portable 
riveters  are  found  to  be  the  most  convenient  in 
such  cases. 

Rivets  are  made  of  soft  steel,  and  their 
lengths  ought  to  be  such  that  when  put  into  the 
holes  they  will  project  enous^  to  furnish  a 
sufficient  amount  of  metal  to  fill  the  holes  com- 
pletely when  they  are  compressed.  Before  in- 
sertion they  are  heated  to  a  cherry  red,  great 
care  being  taken,  however,  not  to  bum  the  metal 
in  the  heating  and  thereby  render  them  hard 
and  brittle.  On  the  other  hand,  if  driven  when 
they  are  too  cold  they  will  not  fill  the  holes 
completely,  and  although  apparently  all  right 
will  be  weak  in  the  head.  All  rivet  heads  ought 
to  be  smooth  and  free  from  cracks,  and  con- 
centric with  their  holes. 

(9)  *The  Machine  Shop*  is  equipped  widi 
an  endless  vari^  of  metal  workuig  machines 
such  as  planers,  boring  and  turning  machines, 
etc.  whidi  are  employed  to  finish  the  bearing 
surfaces  of  the  riveted  members  and  other  oarts 
which  are  used  in  their  construction,  sucn  as 
pins,  rollers,  beds  and  sole  plates,  anchor  bolts 
and  the  various  bearing  parts  of  turntables. 

The  material  for  the  pins  and  rollers  as 
usually  received  from  the  mills  has  a  diameter 
inch  greater  than  that  of  the  finished 
luns,  and  has  to  be  turned  down  to  the  required 
size,  and  the  Areads  cut  on  the  ends  for  the  pin 
nuts.  The  planers  are  employed  to  smooth  off 
tiie  faces  of  the  bed  and  sole  plates  of  the  ex- 
pansion joints. 

(10)  *The  Foi^  Shop*  is  equipped  to  turn 
ont  three  classes  of  work  —  the  manufacture 
of  rivets,  the  general  smith-work  required  in  a 
steel  structure  and  the  forging  of  eye-bars. 

The  soft-steel  bars  of  which  the  rivets  are 
made  are  first  heated  and  then  passed  into  the 
rivet-maldng  machine  where  mey  are  upse^ 
headed  and  cut  into  the  required  lengths  at  one 
operatiim.    The  rivets  most  generally  efn- 
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ployed  in  structural  work  range  from  H  *f>  H 
mch  in  diameter. 

The  operations  designated  as  general  smith- 
work  consist  of  the  bending  of  plates,  shapes 
and  aisles  in  accordance  wiui  the  requirements 
of  the  drawings,  the  upsetting  of  the  ends  of 
adjustable  tensi<Hi  members,  the  nuking  of 
devices  and  loop  ^re-rods,  and  all  forgings 
such  as  ptmdies.  dnft-^tins  and  rivetliig  cups 
that  may  be  needed  by  the  plant 

All  the  targe  tension  members  of  pin-con- 
nected structures  are  made  in  this  ^op.  The 
steel  flats  from  which  these  eye-bars  are  made 
are  handled  as  follows:  About  four  feet  of  one 
end  of  the  bar  is  heated  to  a  cherry  red  in  the 
for^e  and  then  placed  in  the  upsetting  machine 
which  forms  a  solid  head  very  nearly  the  size 
of  die  finished  head.  It  is  tlwn  rdieated  and 
laced  in  the  die  of  the  steam  hammer  and 
ammered  out  to  the  proper  size  and  thickness, 
and  a  hole  punched  in  the  centre  of  the  head  to 
facilitate  the  finish  boring.  A  careful  watch  is 
kept  for  flaws,  and  all  of  those  discovered  are 
cut  out  since  they  prevent  a  perfect  weli  and 
are,  no  matter  how  small,  a  source  of  weakness 
in  the  bar.  The  head  on  the  other  end  of  the 
bar  is  formed  in  a  similar  mamier.  A  number 
of  bars  are  then  placed  in  the  annealing  furnace 
and  brou^t  gradually  to  a  cheriy  red  temper^ 
ature,  after  which  tliey  are  allowed  to  cool 
gradually  so  as  to  remove  local  stresses  that 
mi^t  have  been  induced  by  the  processes  em- 
ployed in  upsetting  and  forging  the  head.  The 
exactitude  required  in  this  work  is  indicated  by 
Cooper's  Specifications,  1901,  according  to 
which,  chord  pins  are  required  to  fit  the  ^ 
holes  within  wo  of  an  inch  for  pins  less  than 
4J4  inches  diameter ;  while  for  larger  pins,  the 
dearance  may  be  Ha  of  an  inch.  It  is  also  re- 
quired that  die  bars  must  be  bored  to  lengths 
witlun  tt«  of  an  inch  for  each  25  feet  of  the 
total  length. 

(U)  "The  Fainting  and  Shipping  Dcpart- 
ment^  consists  of  sheds  and  yards  where  the 
material,  after  being  inspected  and  stan^ed,  it 
painted  and  prepared  for  shipment. 

The  facility  with  whidi  bridge  work  is 
carried  out  depends  very  much  on  the  character 
of  the  drawings  sui>plied.  Bridge  designers 
cannot  be  familiar  with  the  preferred  practice 
in  all  shops,  as  these  differ;  tb^  cannot  cer^ 
tainly  know  what  concern  is  to  do  the  woric  It 
is  therefore  best  not  to  attempt  the  smaller 
details  for  the  first  set  of  designs,  and  after 
the  work  is  awarded  to  a  shop  allow  them  to 
make  their  own  shop  drawings  in  duplicate, 
adapting  them  to  their  own  equipment  and 
methods.  This  is  an  economy.  Those  respon- 
sible for  a  brieve,  however,  require  to  be  care- 
ful that  the  builder  does  not  cheapen  constmc- 
tion  at  the  cost  of  strength.  There  is  a  con- 
tinual temptation  to  do  this,  as  seen  in  die 
lamentable  fall  of  the  Quebec  Bridge  in  IW, 
where  a  badly  weakened  beam  passed  inspection, 
and  predpitated  the  fall  of  the  entire  structure. 
Shop  designers  will  know  enough  to  position 
rivets  so  as  to  permit  of  gang  punching.  They 
will  avoid  beveled  cuts  and  hand  riveting, 
which  add  to  cost;  and  they  will  not  mark  holes 
for  reaming  where  the  strength  does  not  require 
it  They  will  avoid  the  use  of  side  iilates,  which 
are  always  a  nuisance ;  when  work  is  to  be  left 
for  fiela  riveting  they  will  look  out  diat  die 
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rivets  may  be  driven  from  the  top;  and  in  the 
case  of  box-shaped  columns  or  the  like  they  wiH 
position  the  an^es  or  channels  outward  so  they 
may  be  powers  riveted.  They  will  bear  in  mind 
that  a  solid  web  is  stronger,  simpler  and  cheaper 
Ulan  close  lacing.  Such  drop  drawing^  should 
be  carefully  marked  with  all  necessary  informa- 
tion, as  size  of  rivet  holes  both  before  and  after 
reaming,  the  manner  of  finishing  die  edge  of 
webs,  etc. 

After  leaving  tibe  shops,  and  before  ship- 
ment, the  matenal  is  carefully  examined  in  de- 
tail to  see  that  it  conforms  in  every  particular 
to  the  drawings  and  spedScations,  by  the  in- 
spectors of  both  the  bridge  company  and  the 

Surchaser.  A  Urge  percentage  of  this  wroik  is 
one  by  inspection  companies.  These  companies 
employ  a  large  number  of  inspectors  who  are 
sent  from  one  place  to  another  to  examine  the 
work  on  hand.  The  inspection  companies  Ud 
for  the  inspection  work  at  so  much  per  ton  of 
material.  Although  these  companies  usually 
keep  a  permanent  inspector  at  the  works  of  a 
large  bridge  concern,  and  are  therefore  able  to 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  inspection  to  the  pur- 
chaser, the  system  is  subject  to  many  objections, 
the  pnndi>al  one  being  the  fact  that  the  actual 
inspector  is  personal^  unknown  to  the  pur- 
chaser. The  exceedingly  satisfactory  services 
rendered  by  these  companies,  however  are 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  lai^e  amount  of 
work  handled  by  them,  and  their  high  profes- 
sional reputation. 

The  general  method  of  inspection  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows:  When  the  inspector 
of  the  purchaser  arrives  at  the  works  of  the 
bridge  company,  he  is  furnished  with  a  set  of 
tile  plans  and  drawings  of  the  bridges  to  be 
inspected,  and  starts  in  at  once  to  familiarize 
himsdf  with  the  shops  and  working  methods  of 
that  particular  plant.  He  then  ascertains  the 
rolling  mills  from  which  the  rough  material  for 
the  structures  will  be  obtained,  and  begins  the 
work  of  actual  inspection  at  that  point.  All  the 
material  is  carefiuly  examined  for  flaws  and 
surface  defects,  and  tested  for  strength,  and 
when  found  satisfactory  is  stamped  by  nim  with 
a  hunmer,  and  then  forwarded  to  the  works  of 
the  bridge  company.  Subsequently,  he  keeps  a 
general  oversight  of  .the  material  as  it  passes 
through  the  various  shops  and  departments  of 
the  bridge  works  until  it  has  passed  out  of 
them  and  is  ready  for  the  final  examination. 

BRIDGE,  Horatio,  American  naval  officer: 
b.  Augusta,  Me.,  8  April  1806;  d.  Athens,  Pa... 
18  March  1893.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College  in  the  famous  class  of  1825,  whidi 
included  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  J.  S.  C 
Abbott  and  G.  B,  Cheever.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1828,  and  for  10  years  was  in 
practice  at  Skowh<^n  and  Augnsta,  Me.  In 
1S38  he  entered  ^e  United  States  navy  as  pay- 
master; made  a  cruise  in  dieCyone  ^1838-41); 
in  the  Santoga  on  the  coast  of  Africa  (1843- 
44),  some  account  of  which  was  published  in 
1845  under  the  title  'Journal  of  an  African 
Cruiser,)  edited  by  his  friend,  Hawthorne. 
From  1854-69  he  was  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
provisions  and  clothing.  In  1873  he  was  retired 
as  pay^director  wiA  ue  relative  rank  of  com- 
modore. He  wrote  ^Personal  Recollectii»s  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne*  (1893). 


BRIDGE,  Sir  (John)  Frederick,  English 
organist  and  composer :  b.  Oldbury,  Worcester- 
shire, 5  Dec.  1844.  He  was  successively  organ- 
ist of  Trinity  Church,  Windsor;  Manchester 
Cathedral;  and  in  1^5  became  organist  o£ 
Westminster  Abbey.  He  has  also  been  pro- 
fessor of  harmony  at  Owens  Cxillege,  Man- 
chester, and  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
Amone  his  works  are  the  oratorio.  <  Mount 
Moriah' ;  the  cantata,  ^Boadicea';  the  cantata, 
'C^lirrhoe' ;  the  oratorio,  *The  Repentance  of 
Nineveh,'  etc  He  has  set  many  hymns  to 
music,  notably  Gladstone's  Latin  version  of 
*Rock  of  Age&f  as  also  such  poems  as  Kipling's 
<The  Flag  of  England*  and  <The  Ballad  of  Ute 
Camperdown.*   He  was  kn^ted  in  1^. 

BRIDGE  OF  ALLAN,  Scotland,  a  town  in 
Stirlingshire,  on  the  border  of  Perthshire,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Allan,  about  three  miles  north 
of  Stirling;  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
Caledonian  Railway  and  a  line  of  tramway 
cars.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  Hydropathic 
and  Macfarlane  Museum  of  Fine  Art  and  Natu- 
ral History.  The  Strathallan  Gathering,  the 
most  popular  athletic  meet  in  Mid-Scotland,  is 
asuadly  held  here.  Owing  to  the  mildness  of  its 
climate  and  the  beauty  of  its  situation.  Bridge 
of  Allan  is  a  favorite  spring  and  summer  resort 
for  invalids.  It  is  IniUt  partly  on  a  idateau  of 
considerable  height  and  partly  on  low  ground 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  is  finely  l^d  out 
with  trees  and  public  walks.  It  is  frequented 
partly  on  account  of  its  mineral  wells.  The  in- 
dustries include  bleaching,  dyeing  and  papers 
makine.  Aird^  Castle^  standing  in  a  fine 
parte  with  a  lake,  adjoins  the  tomi  on  die  south- 
east. Pop.  3,24a 

BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS,  a  bridge  m  Venice^ 
dating  back  to  1597  built  Antoido  Omtino. 
It  spans  the  Rio  della  Paglia,  connects  the 
ducal  palace  with  the  prisons,  and  forms  a 
graceful  structure  32  feet  above  the  water,  en- 
closed at  the  sides  and  arched  overiiead.  It 
contains  two  passages,  ihrou^  whidi  prisoners 
were  led  for  trial,  judgment  or  punishment. 
Byron  mentions  it  m  the  openiiw  lines  of 
<Childe  Harold>  (Canto  IV).  Thomas  Hood 
has  written  a  poem  witfi  this  title.  It  is 
also  used  to  denote  a  bridge  connecting  the 
Tomts  prison,  New  Yoi^  wim  the  court  rooms. 

BRIDGE-WHIST.   See  Bsidge. 

BRIDGEPORT,  Cx>niL.  city,  port  of  entry 
and  cowity-seat  of  Fairfield  County,  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  54  mile$  north- 
east from  New  Yoric  city,  17  miles  southwest 
from  New  Haven.  It  is  the  second  city  in  the 
State  in  population.  The  ci^  and  town  are 
coterminous,  about  15  square  miles  in  area. 

Bridgeport  harbor  is  the  estuary  of  a  small 
river,  the  Pequonno<^  and  a  tidal  inlet,  called 
Yellow  Mill  Pond,  witii  a  pemnsnla  between. 
The  lower  part  of  the  harbor  is  about  a  mile 
wide  and  extends  about  a  mile  to  ihe  Sound. 
The  two  arms  of  the  harbor  divide  the  city 
into  three  parts;  the  main  city  and  chief 
business  centre  lies  west  of  the  harbor;  the 
section  called  East  Bridgeport  with  a  secondary 
business  street  occupies  the  peninsula;  and 
Smnmofield  and  Newfield  sections  lie  east  of 
the  harbor. 

Rising  from  the  plain  along  the  Sound  are 
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three  elevated  districts;  the  nearest,  Golden 
HilL  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  residential 
sections,  farther  back  are  Old  Mill  Hill  to  the 
northeast  and  North  Bridgeport  to  the  north, 
both  commanding  fine  views  of  the  Sound. 
Bridgeport  is  called  *Parfc  City*  from  its 
numerous  breathing  places.  llie  principal 
parks  are  Seaside,  Beardsley,  Washington  and 
Pembroke.  Seaside  Park  contains  about  75 
acres  with  a  two  mile  boulevard  along  -the 
Sound  protected  by  a  strong  sea-wall.  Here 
are  the  Soldier's  and  Sailors  monument  and 
monuments  to  Elias  Howe  and  E^neas  T. 
Bamnm,  the  sewing  machine  of  the  one  and 
the  business  enterprise  of  the  other  having  been 
largely  instrumental  in  the  development  of  the 
dty.  Beardsley  Park  is  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  dty  and  contains  about  150  acres, 
to  which  river  and  lakeside,  woods  and  hills 
give  the  charm  of  nature.  Washington  Park, 
about  four  acres,  Iks  io  the  centre  of  the  east 
side.  Pembroke  Park  is  a  long  broad  green, 
an  expansion  of  the  Old  King's  highway  from 
New  York  to  Boston.  The  finest  cemetery  is 
Mountain  Grove,  about  75  acres,  near  the  west- 
em  boundary.  The  finest  residence  sections 
are  Golden  Hill,  centra),  Fairfield  avenue,  the 
main  thorou^fare  to  the  west.  Seaside  paric 
vicinity  in  the  south,  Brooklawn  (new)  and 
Clinton  avenue  in  .the  northwest  Seaview 
avenue  along  the  Sound  in  the  southeast,  and 
Mil)  Hill  and  North  Main  street  with  their 
q>len4Ud  views.  The  most  notable  buildings 
are  the  government  building,  with  the  post- 
office  and  custom  house ;  the  Bamum  Memorial 
Institute,  bequeathed  to  the  Historical  Sodety 
and  the  Scientific  Sodety  in  common;  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Bur- 
rou^s  Library,  the  Burroughs  Home  for 
Women,  the  Sterling  Widows'  Home,  the 
Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  and  the  Bridgeport 
and  Saint  Vincent's  HiospibUs,  and  a  new  hig^ 
school  The  public  school  system  has  a  id0i 
school  and  25  grammar  school  buildings. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  private  and  parochial 
schools.  In  1912  the  public  schools  enrolled 
15,733  pupils  and  employed  375  instructors.  A 
free  public  library  established  in  1881  now  con- 
tains about  60.000  volumes.  The  rel^ous  life 
of  the  city  centres  around  some  90  churches. 
The  leading  denominatioiu  are  Roman 
Catholic,  Con^gation^  Protestant  Episcopal, 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Baptist,  LaUieran  and 
Presbyterian.  There  are  many  soda)  clubs 
and  secret  sodeties.  Chief  among  the  clubs 
are  The  Seaside,  The  Algonquin,  The  Brook- 
lawn  Country  Gub,  The  Umverstty,  The 
Bridgeport  Yacht  Club.  The  oldest  Masonic 
lodge.  Saint  John's,  dates  from  1762. 

IndnttrieB,  etc. —  Bri^port  is  the  leading 
manufacturing  dty  of  Connecticut,  standing 
first  in  the  value  of  products  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  employees.  It  is  called  the  ^ilndustrial 
Capital.*  /The  manufactured  products  are  in 
great  variety,  the  diversibr  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  Board  of  Trade  has  found  it 
literally  impossible  to  make  a  list  of  them. 
New  ones  are  being  invented  constantly  and 
at  least  15,000  articles  whidi  may  properly  be 
called  different  have  already  beat  counted. 
Prindpal  amoi^  its  manufactured  artides  are 
cartridges  and  uiells,  corsets,  sewing  machinest 
heavy  ordnance,  brass  goods,  electrical 


paratus,  silver-plated  ware,  automobiles,  tor- 
pedo boats,  bicycles,  gas  and  gasoline  motors, 
graphophones,  typewriters,  machine  tools, 
DMiers,  cutlery,  compressed  gas  capsules,  hats, 
taps  and  dies  and  hardware.  Among  the 
latest  manufacturing  establishments  are  the 
Remington  Arms  and  Ammunition  Company, 
whose  plant  has  a  combined  floor  area  of 
1,104,200  square  feet,  and  employs  16,000  men. 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company  (Wheeler  & 
Wilson)  with  10  acres  of  works,  Warner 
Brothers  Corset  CxHnpany,  Crane  Valve,  Amer- 
ican Tube  and  Stamjuns^  Holmes  and  Edwards 
Silver-platingj  American  Grapho^oncv  Union 
Typewriter  Company,  Bridgeport  Brass  C^om- 
pany  and  the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Company. 
The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  has  an 
ammunition  park  of  '425  acres  here.  At  the 
end  of  1914  there  were  in  operation  403  estab- 
lishments capitalized  at  $81,482,000.  These 
establishments  employed  34,586  persons,  paid 
$23,206,000  in  salaries  and  wages  and  used 
materials  to  the  value  of  £44,730.000  whidi 
were  turned  into  finished  products  with  a  value 
of  $85,123,000.  In  1916  the  payroll  was  esti- 
mated at  $1.200000  a  weel^  or  $62,000,000  for 
the  vear.  In  1915  new  buildings  to  the  value 
of  ^,181,419  were  erected,  equipped  for  works 
of  peace  as  well  as  for  the  production  of 
munitions,  the  demand  for  which  during  the 
European  War  inovased  tfie  population  of 
Bridgeport  by  50  per  cent  The  by  its  loca- 
tion has  excellent  transportation  facilities.  The 
railroad  trackage  is  ample.  A  new  station  has 
recently  been  buih  and  the  tracks  elevated 
through  the  dty  at  a  cost  of  over  $3,000,000. 
The  harbor  admits  quite  large  vessels.  There 
are  daily  steamers  to  New  York  and  across  the 
Sound  to  Port  Jefferson,  L.  I.,  and  much 
coasting  business.  The  river,  creeks  and  harbor 
arms  are  spanned  by  a  half  dozen  large  bridges. 
Electric  railway  service  is  thorouriily  de- 
vdoped,  continuous  lines  nmning  to  New  York 
and  to  New  Haven,  and  thence  to  Boston. 

Government  and  Population.— The  gov- 
ernment of  the  dty  is  committed  to  a  mayor, 
elected  every  two  years^  a  board  of  24  alder- 
men, 2  from  each  district,  a  board  of  educa- 
tion, 12  members,  elected  at  large  4  members 
each  year,  a  board  of  apportionment  and  taxa- 
tion, appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  mayor 
also  appoints  members  of  the.  police  board, 
board  of  health*  fire  commissioners,  library 
board,  park  commissioners,  board  of  charities, 
a  dty  engineer  and  a  director  of  public  works. 
.The  dtys  assessed  valuation  of  property  is 
$137,621,212,  its  debt  $1,578,691  and  its  tax  rate 
about  IS  mills  per  $1,()00.  The  annual  outlay 
is  nearly  two  millions,  about  a  half  million 
bdng  for  schools.  There  ^  are  foor  national 
banla,  five  savings  banks  with  deposits  of  over 
$30,000,000,  two  trust  companies  and  a  number 
of  private  banks.  Notwithstanding  the  proxim- 
ity of  New  York  the  retail  business  along  all 
lines  is  extensive.  The  dty  has  a  cosmopolitan 
population  consisting  basically  of  the  old  New 
England  stock,  balanced  wiui  the  thorou^y 
Americanized  families  from  Ireland,  Germany 
and  Scandinavia.  Later  additions  have  been 
drawn  largely  from  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe.  The  growth  of  population  has  been  as 
follows:  (1810)  1,089;  (1820)  1,500;  (1830) 
2;800;   (1840)   3,294;   (1850)   7,560;  (I860) 
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13^;  (1870)  18^;  (1880)  27,643;  (1890) 
48,866;  (1900)  70,996;  (1910)  102,054;  (1914) 
115,289:  (1916)  IbO^OOa 

History^  The  first  settlement  was  made  in 
1639,  on  lands  bought  from  the  Paugussct 
In^ans,  who  in  1659  were  rel^iated  to  a  reser- 
vation on  (^Iden  Hill.  It  was  called  Pufj^- 
quannock  or  Pequonnod^  and  formed  a  parish 
in  the  towns  of  Fairfield  and  Stratford,  where 
the  inhabitants  went  to  churdi  till  they  built 
their  own  first  one  m  1695.  In  1694  they  peti- 
tioned to  have  it  renamed  Fairford;  the  legis- 
lature cbose  Fairfield  A^llage  instead;  mey 
rejected  it  and  the  next  year  fixed  on  Strat- 
fidd,  which,  however,  was  not  legalized  until 
1701.  In  1^  the  first  school  buildinf^  was 
erected,  previous  teaching  having  been  in  the 
church  on  week-days.  In  1707  the  first  services 
of  the  Episcopalians  were  held-  in  1748  their 
first  church  was  built.  In  17/5  a  company 
from  .  here  joined  Arnold's  expedition  to 
Qud>ec ;  uid  uiere  was  mudi  privateering  Irom 
tnis  place  in  the  Rerolution.  In  1795  the  first 
neimpaper,  the  American  Telegraph,  was 
issued  In  1^  the  borough  of  Bridgeport  was 
incorporated,  including  we  village  of  New- 
field,  which '  had  grown  up  at  the  waterside 
the  old  settlement  being  along  the  Boston  and 
New  York  turnpike,  or  «01d  Srage  Road,* 
now  in  part  North  avenue.  In  1806^  the  first 
banl^  Bridgeport  Banl^  was  organized.  In 
1821  the  town  of  Bridgeport  was  set  off,  hav- 
ing then  1,700  inhabiunts.  218  dwellii^s,  73 
stores  and  warehouses,  and  an  assessed  valua- 
tion of  $24,701.  On  28  Sept  1824  the  first 
steamer  ran  from  Derby  past  Bridgeport  to 
New  York;  16  April  1832,  the  first  Bridgeport 
steamer,  the  Citizen  began  regular  trips.  The 
Housatonic  Railroad  was  opened  to  New  Mil- 
ford  in  February  1840;  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  began  running  to  Fair- 
field. 2  Sept  1848^  to  New  York;  1  Jan.  1849. 
This  ushered  in  the  period  of  real  city  de- 
velopment, 1850-60.  (jas  was  introduced  De- 
cember 1861;  water,  1854-55;  P.  T.  Bamum 
bou^t  large  tracts  of  land  in  East  Bridgeport 
and  opened  it  up  after  1850;  in  1856  the 
Wheeler  &  Wilson  C^ompany  removed  here 
from  Watertown '  and  greatly  enlarged  their 
plant:  the  Howe  Company  came  in  1863,  and 
the  union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  in 
1865.  In  1870  the  city  annexed  a  part  of  Fair^ 
field ;  in  1899  Summerfield,  and  West  Stratford 
across  Pembroke  Lake.  Consult  Orcutt's 
^History  of  Stratford  and  Bridgeport'  (New, 
Haven  1886) ;  Waldo,  *The  Standard's  History 
of  Bridgeport'  (Bridgeport  1897). 

BRIDGEPORT,  Ohio,  village  of  Belmont 
Count3^  opposite  Wheeling.  W,  Va.,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  and  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads.  It  is  situated 
in  a  coal-minmg  district  and  has  extendve 
interests  in  this  commodity.-  The  principal  in- 
dustrial establishments  are  Klass  factories, 
sheet-metal  and  tin  works.  iTie  city  ts  gov- 
erned by  a  mayor  and  council.   Pop.  3,974. 

BRIDGEPORT,  Pa.,  borough  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  l7  "miles  north  of  Philadelphia, 
on  the  Schuylkill  River,  and  on  the  Philadel-. 
phta  and  Reading  Railroad.  It  is  a  port  of 
call  on  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Compamr's 
line.  Valley  Forge,  prominent  in  the  Revolu- 
tionaxy  campaign,  is  six  miles  distant  from 
BzidS^rt.  Ita  industrial  establisbments  coot- 


priae  cotton,  flour,  paper  and  woolen  mills, 
brick  works  and  steel  works.   Pop.  3,860. 

BRIDGEPORT^  Texas,  city  in  Wise 
County,  about  11  mites  east  of  the  county-seat, 
Decatur,  and  43  miles  north  of  Fort  Worth. 
It  is  on  the  Rock  Island  Railroad;  and  the 
principal  industries  are  coal-mining  and  brick- 
maldng.  There  are  two  banks  whose  com- 
bined resources  amount  to  ^pQJXO.  The  pub- 
lic buildings  inchide  two  ni^  schools  and  a 
dty  halL  The  government  is  in  tfie  hands  of 
a  nu^or  and  council. 

BRIDGBR,  Tamei,  trader,  explorer,  scout 
and  guide :  b.  ELioimo  nd.Va,  1806;d.Washmg- 
toQ,  Jackson  County  Mo..  1881.  In  1820,  at  the 
age  of  16  he  was  already  known  as  a  scout  and 
successful  hunter,  and  was  soon  admitted  as  a 
partner  in  ^e  Rocl^  Mountain  Fur  (^mpany, 
which  he  furnished  with  the  pelts  obtained  by 
himself  and  a  band  of  men  that  he  led  in  the 
pursuit  of  game  through  the  mountain  regions 
of  Montana,  the  Dakotas,  WyominsL  Idaho  and 
the  Utahs.  A  pioneer  explorer  and  discoverer, 
frifted  as  a  topographical  cartographer,  "Jim 
Bridger's  lies*  oecame  almost  proverbial  over 
the  descriptions  he  was  the  first  to  give  of  the 

feysers  and  natural  wonders  of  the  Yellowstone 
ark  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  until  they  were 
verified  by  subsequent  travelers.  Fort  Bridger 
on  the  Black  forfe  of  the  Green  River  in  Uin- 
tah County,  Wyo.,  is  the  site  of  the  stock- 
ade and  residence  which  he  built  and  where  he 
lived  with  his  Shoshone  Indian  wife  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  town  of  Bridger  nearby  on 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  is  also  named  after 
him.  During  1832-35  he  served  as  guide  to  the 
exploring  expedition  described  in  Captain  Ben- 
jamin Bonneville's  journal,  edited  bv  Wash- 
ington Irving.  In  1862  he  was  guide  to  the 
military  escort  of  the  two  judges  appointed  to 
the  territorial  supreme  court  of  Utah.  In  1868 
he  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  (Jeneral 
Sheridan  in  his  campaign  against  hostile  In- 
dians. Bridger  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life 
chiefly  in  Missouri.  Besides  Fort  Briefer  and 
the  town  of  Bridger,  Wyo.,  his  name  is  per- 
petuated in  Bric^rs  Peak  of  the  (jatUtin 
Range,  Gallatin  County,  Mont.,  9,000  feet  high; 
and  Bridger's  Pas8,_a  defile  2,500  feet  deep  in 
the  RocI^  Mountains  in  southwestern  Wyo- 
ming. S^Ied  *the  Daniel  Boone  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,*  he  was  a  prominent  figure  for 
half  a  century  in  the  earl^  modem  history  and 
development  of  the  region.  Consult  Dodg^ 
Gen.  M.  Grenville,  'Life  of  James  Bridger' 
(1900). 

BRIDGER'S  PASS,  a  Rocky  Mountain 
defile  in  southwestern  Wyoming,  several  miles 
in  lei^^  and  having  a  lu^  elevation.'  Its 
walls,  almost  perpendicular,  rise  from  1,000  to 
2,500  feet.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Padfic 
Railroad  it  was  a  feature  oi  the  overland 
stage  route. 

BRIDGES,    Concreted     See  CoifcuiB 
Bbidccs. 

BRIDGES,    Land.     See  Lanv-Budges 

ACROSS  THE  OCEAN. 

BRIDGES,  Lift.  Among  movable  bridges 
the  so-called  lift  bricks  claim  a  umstantly 
increasing  importance,  especially  in  locations 
where  the  waterways  are  narrow,  and  the  popu- 
lation congested.   In  such  circumstanoc»-  tbor  t 
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are  in  many  cashes  soitplantii^  the  existins 
swing  bridges.  The  chief  advanta^  which 
U!t  bridges  possess  over  swinging  bndees  are : 
First,  they  afford  a  wide  channel  free  from  the 
centre  pier  and  its  protective  outwork;  second, 
they  are  more  economical  of  valtiable  docking 
space,  occupying  only  their  own  width,  whereas 
the  swing  bridge  on  a  narrow  waterway  re- 
quires more  than  its  length;  third,  they  are 
much  more  rapid  in  operation,  in  many  in- 
stances pasai^  the  river  traffic  when  only  ,  partly 
opened. 

The  earliest  lift  bridges  were  of  the  hinge 
type,  and  were  raised  by  chain  or  wire  cables 
running  from  the  loose  end  of  the  bridge  over 
pulleys  at  the  top  of  towers  at  the  hinge  joint 
and  attached  to  the  compensating  weights.  To 
obviate  the  difficulty  of  overbalance  when  the 
bridge  neared  the  upright  position,  the  weights 
were  made  to  slide  or  roll  down  a  citmng 
track  which  approached  more  and  more  the 
horizontal  as  die  bridge  structure  approached 
a  vertical  position.  An  interesting  Agnation 
of  this  early  type  was  the  •jadcknife*  or  fold- 
ing lift  bri<fee,  in  which  the  floor  of  the  bridge 
was  jointed  at  the  middle  and  the  lifting  cables 
attached  on  tihe  inner  side  of  the  joint.  The 
outer  end  of  the  bridge  was  supported  by 
fixed  cables.  When  the  bridge  was  raised  the 
centre  was  lifted,  the  outer  end  folding  down- 
ward as  both  halves  came  to  an  upright  poution 
against  the  towers. 

Modern  lift  bridges  are  of  two  general 
classes,  the  bascule  or  balanced  bridges;  and 
the  vertical  lift  or  elevator  bridges.  In  tiie 
former,  the  bridge  structure  is  a  cantilever  with 
unequal  arms,  which  is  swung  or  rocked  through 
a  vertical  arc  of  90  degrees;  in  the  latter,  the 
movable  span  is  lifted  bodily  in  its  normal  hori- 
zontal position  by  mechanism  acting  upon  both 
end  simultaneously. 

Bascule  Bridges. —  The  bascule  bridges  fol- 
low one  of  three  distinct  types :  ( 1 )  The  trun- 
nion type — in  which  the  weight  of  the  bridge 
together  with  its  counterweight  is_  supported 
wmle  opening  and  closing  on  a  trunnion  or  pivot 
shaft;  (2)  the  rolling-lift  type  —  in  which  the 
counterweight  short  arm  of  the  cantilever  is 
in  the  form  of  a  quadrant  of  a  circle,  on  the 
circumference  of  which  the  bridge  is  rocked 
backward  and  upward;  (3)  the  roller-bearing 
type — in  whidi  the  trunnion  idea  dominates, 
but  the  bearing  is  expanded  to  a  circle  of  con- 
siderable size  which  rolls  in  a  socket  filled  with 
roller  bearings.  All  of  these  types  are  repre- 
sented in  single-leaf  bridges,  of  which  one 
shore  end  is  raised;  and  also  in  double-leaf 
bridges  in  which  the  two  midstream  ends  of 
the  leaves  are  raised.  In  the  trunnion  and 
roller-bearing  types  the  centre  of  rotation  is 
a  fixed  poin^  and  placed  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  moving  weight. 
In  the  rolling  lift  type  the  centre  of  rotation 
diai^s,  the  centre  of  gravity  moving  in  a 
horizontal  line  backward  away  from  the  chan- 
nel. In  the  endeavor  to  overcome  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  the  bascule  iypc  of  bridge  a  num- 
ber of  different  designs  have  been  brought  for- 
ward by  engineers ;  and  as  a  consequence  there 
are  Strauss,  Page,  Brown  Chicago  City  and 
Wadddl  &  Harrington  bridges  of  the  trunnion 
trpe;  Scfaerzer  and  Rail  bndges  of  the  rolHi^ 
hft  type;  and  Cowing  and  Waddell  bridges 
of  the  roUei^bearing  type. 


Trmuium^  In  the  Brown  bascule  bridge 
Ae  lifting  is  done  by  the  ^d-time  method  of 
hoisting  cables,  whi^  are  attached  to  the  span 


DlaCFUn  at  Brown  Bamih  Bridn  P.  pivoti  C,  eRhle;- 
T,  ctirvad  tradtatudBCoreablB;  W.oouaUrwieisht;  8,  dwsv*. 

near  the  binge  jwnt;  and  thence  gtuded  arotuid 
an  iron  form  so  curved  that  the  pull  of  the 
counterweight  shall  always  exactly  balance  the 
weight  of  the  bridge. 

In  the  Strauss  bridge  the  specific  peculiarity 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  counterweight  is  not 
made  a  part  of  the  short  arm  of  the  cantilever, 
but  moves  upon  a  secondary  pivot,  acting 
through  a  patallelogram  of  links,  or  struts, 
which  cause  the  counterweight  to  move  alw^ 
in  i^rallel  with  its  original  position,  thus  main- 
taining the  leaf  in  equilibrium  at  all  tinea. 


DiAgnm  of  StTMLH  Heel  Trannioa  Bwcole.  The  flgnrea 
1.  2,  3,  4  mark  the  comers  of  the  charftcteriBtic  paraDelaaraiB 
<x  bnlm,  the  main  trunoioa  being  at  1,  and  the  oountenreiaht 
tnraoion  at  3.  X  and  Y  repfewnt  the  lever  amw  napect- 
ivaljrof  UMfaridnaadtbacouatcrweiitfit,  G  beias  the  ontra 
of  aravitr  «C  ths  oridm  *&<i  O,  of  tha  eouatanm^t. 

There  are  two  forms  of  the  Strauss  bascule  one 
widi  the  counterweight  below  Ac  floor  ot  the 
bridge  in  a  shallow  pit;  the  odier  with  the 
counterweight  elevated  upon  a  tower — in  whidh 
case  no  pit  is  necessary.  A  distinct  variation 
of  the  latter  type  is  the  «HeeI-trunnion*  bas- 
cule, in  which  the  counterweight  is  carried  by 
one  end  of  a  trussed  frame  roddng  on  the 
secondary  or  counterweight  trunnion  at  the 
top  of  a  stationary  tower. 

The  Page  bascule  makes  use  of  a  movable 
approach  span  as  a  counterwei^t.    This  ap- 


Dfasram  of  Pagv  Baeoule  Bridge — One  half  <rf  doaUa-l—l 

fafidge.  P,  pivot:  T,  traok  form  down  which  roller  Rtnvali; 
S.  uplifting  end  oi  shore  span;  A,  anchoring  strut. 

proach  span  is  pivoted  at  the  shore  end,  and  its 
outer  end  is  vrd^tecL  and  arranged  to  travel 
down  a  curved  trade  fixed  opon^e  short  arm 
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of  the  bascule  cantilever.  As  the  leaf  lifts, 
it  is  accurately  counterbalanced  by  the  varving 
gravity  pressure  exerted  by  the  weighted  shore 
span  upon  the  curved  track  member — the 
curves  being  calculated  to  govern  die  pressure 
utilized. 

In  the  Giicago  Gty  bascule  the  tnmidons 
supporting  the  trusses  are  in  the  Hne  of  the 
lower  chord,  and  on  the  shoreward  side  of  die 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  moving  span.  Hie 


liicaao 

donble-ltmf  bridg*.    T,  tronnion;  W,  countcnnight;  P.  pit. 

counterweights  are  fixed  rigidly  to  the  short 
arm  of  the  cantilever,  and  as  the  bridge  is 
opened  they  ^nk  into  a  Pit. 

In  the  Waddell  &  Harrington  bascule  the 
trunnions  are  high  above  the  roadway,  in  the 
line  of  the  upper  chord  of  the  truss,  and  the 
bearings  are  on  tower-like  structures.  The 
counterwei^t  is  ligid  with  the  truss  and  over- 
head, and  IS  so  placed  relative  to  the  centre  of 


D'amm  tit  WaddtU  ft  HamafftiM  Bueitlt : 
half  «  double-lfaf  btidge.  T.  overhead  ti 
conatui'wighr. 

rotation  that  the  moving  span  is  always  in 
equilibrium.  The  bridge  is  swung  on  its  pivots, 
instead  of  being  rocked,^  as  in  the  other  bas- 
cules, and  the  operating  is  done  with  a  system 
of  cables  instead  of  with  the  usual  rack  and 
pinion  mechanism. 

Rolling  Lift^It  is  clauned  for  the  roll- 
ing lift  type  of  bascule  bridges  that  besides 
being  more  scientific  in  supporting  the  weight 
directly  on  a  foundation  instead  of  on  pivots, 
they  are  much  more  economical,  saving  .12  per 
cent  in  length,  24  per  cent  In  the  amount  of 
steel  used,  45  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  coun- 
terweight and  over  50  per  cent  in  the  weight 
of  the  machinery  necessary^  to  o^rate  them. 
The  only  considerable  objection  which  has  been 
brougtit  against  the  rolling  lift  type  is  that 
the  strains  upon  the  foundation  are  shifting, 
being  on  the  channel  end  when  the  bridge  is 
closed,  and  on  the  shore  end  when  it  is  open. 
That  this  difliciilty  is  overcome  in  practice  is 
svidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  type  is  a  favorite 
one  with  en^neers,  and  that  more  of  the  rolt- 
ingr  lift  bridges  are  being  installed  than  of 
all  other  forms  of  bascules  put  toeether. 

In  the  Scherzer  bascule  bridge  me  outer  sur- 
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face  of  the  quadrant-shaped  shore  end  of  the 
bridge  has  large  steel  cogs  which  engage  in 
massive  steel  racks  fixed  upon  the  foundation 
piers.  As  the  cemre  of  gravity  of  the  bridge 
15  at  the  centre  of  the  quadrant,  the  span  is 
perfectly  balanced  in  any  position,  and  reouires 
onljr  power  sufficient  to  rock  it  on  the  toun- 
(htion.  The  counterwei^t  is  generally  fixed, 
dther  forming  a  ^  part  of  the  quadrant  —  in 
which  case  no  pit  is  required;  or  carried  on  an 
extension  of  the  shore  end  of  the  quadrant  —  in 
which  case  a  shallow  pit  is  provided  to  re- 
ceive it.  In  some  instances,  where  the  ground 
will  not  afford  a  substantial  support  for  the 
foundation,  it  becomes  necessary  spread  the 
strains  over  a  large  surface,  and  the  counter- 
weight may  be  suspended  from  towers,  relieving 
the  rack  from  so  much  of  the  weight.  This  is 
a  common  form  of  bridge  for  electric  railways 
and  in  such  instances  is  veiy  cheaply  operated 
by  electric!^.  Larger  brid«s  are  operated  by 
steam  or  hydraulic  power.  The  operating  mech- 
anism is  of  the  rack  and  pinion  type  and  acts 
upon  the  top  chord  of  the  truss.  _ 

In  the  Rail  bascule  the  trunnions  are  Urge 
and  the  bridge  rolls  on  them  instead,  of  swing- 
ing or  rocking.    When  the  bridge  is  dosed  it 


Dnsnm  of  RiB  Bucttle  Bridn.  G,  fnekgirdv!  % 
roUer-tnuaiDn;  L,.conp)iiig  Ibk;  Sniftnc  itrut;  w.couotCR- 
wnghtv 

rests  upon  a  pivot,  vhich  is  connected  by 
a  swinging  strut  with  a  second  pivot.  As  the 
bridge  opens  it  turns  upon  the  first  pivot.  The 
connecting  strut  comes  into  play  to  stop  that 
rotation,  the  trunnions  roll  backward  upon  the 
track  ^rders,  and  the  channel  end  of  the 
bridge  is  pulled  upward,  the  second  fnvot  acting 
as  a  fulcrum. 

Roller  Bearing. —  The  two  extant  types  of 
the  rotter-bearing  bascules  are  so  nearly  alike 
that  diarges  of  infringement  of  the  Waddell 


Diaaram  of  Waddell  RoUer-Beanng  Baacule  Bridge — Ons- 
haU  of  doublo-leaf  bridge.  RR.  bed  of  rotters.  C,  oentre  of 
ratatkm:  W,  counterweight. 

patent  have  been  urged  against  the  Cowinjg  pat- 
ent granted  a  year  later.  The  general  idea 
is  the  same  —  me  counterweight  member  of 
drcular  outline,  Imving  its  centre  at  the  centre 
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of  gravity  of  the  moving  leaf,  rolls  on  Its  cir- 
cumference through  an  arc  oi  90  degrees  in  a 
nest  of  rollers  held  in  a  socket-shaped  bearing, 
tn  the  Waddell  bridge  the  structure  turns  upon 
seven  compound  rollers,  each  made  up  of  a 
large  roller  surrounded  by  11  small  rollers. 
In  the  Giwing  bridge  the  structure  turns  upon 
29  solid  simple  rollers.  There  is  also  a  differ- 
ence in  the  distribution  of  the  counterweight: 
in  Uie  Waddell  bridge  it  is  overhead;  in  the 
Cowing  bridge  it  Is  divided,  part  beii^  below 
the  deck. 

Vertical  Lift  Bridget— The  vertical  lift  or 
direct-lift  bridges  do  not  exhibit  the  wide  variety 
in  design  seen  in  the  bascule  bridges.  The  sali- 
ent feature  of  construction  in  the  vertical  lift 
bridge  is  the  skeleton  tower  at  each  end  of  the 
lift  span  with  its  suspended  counterweight.  In 
some  bridges  the  tops  of  these  towers  are  con- 
nected across  the  waterway  by  trussed  Orders. 
The  chains  or  cables  whtoi  cariy  the  counter- 
wdghts  pass  over  single  or  double  sheaves  at 
the  top  of  the  tower  structure.  The  counter* 
weights  balance  the  lift  span  when  it  is  closed. 
As  the  span  is  lifted  the  weight  of  the  sus> 
pending  diains  is  added  to  the  counterweight, 
and  as  the  span  approaches  the  top  of  the  lift 
it  is  more  and  more  overbalanced.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty  two  devices  are  in  common  use: 
the  counterweight  is  made  in  sections  wUch 
are  aubimaticalTy  and  consecutivelv  caught  by 
brackets  on  the  tower  as  the  weigm  descends ; 
or  counterbalancing  chains  are  hui^;  in  loops 
on  the  channel  side  of  the  tower,  and  picked 
up  loop  by  loop  as  the  span  ascends. 

The  Strauss  direct-lift  bridge  is  distinct 
from  all  others  in  its  employment  of  the  ^ral- 
lelogram  of  links  to  raise  the  span,  as  in 
Strauss  bascule,  dius  avoiding  the  cables  or 
chains  of  the  other  types  of  vertical  lift  bridges. 
These  great  trussed  lever  anns  at  the  top  of 
the  triangular  tower  structure  display  an  out- 
line wholly  different  from  all  other  types. 

The  relative  economy  of  the  vertical  lift 
bridge  may  best  be  shown  by  a  few  compara- 
tive figures.  The  largest  swing  bri<^8  are 
about  loo  feet  ton&  and  weifs^  about  3.000 
tons.  They  afford  a  fairway  of  about  220 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  centre  iHer.  A  rolling- 
lift  bascule  to  give  the  same  clear  waterway  of 
220  feet  would  weigh  about  2,000  tons.  A  ver- 
tical lift  bridge  affording  a  free  waterway  of 
Z20  feet  would  weigh  about  1,500  tons,  includ- 
ii^  its  counterweight.  One  of  the  largest  ver- 
tical lift  bridges  in  operation  is  a  doiutle  deck 
bri^e  across  the  Missouri  River  at  Kansas 
Gtv.  The  lifting  span  is  413  feet  in  the  clear, 
ana  rises  to  a  beight  of  55  feet  above  the 
water.  This  bridge  is  peculiar  in  that  only 
the  lower  deck  is  lifted.  The  same  idea  is 
embodied  in  a  vertical  lift  bridge  across  the 
Willamette  River  at  Portland,  Ore.,  but  in 
this  case  the  upper  deck  also  may  be  lifted. 
The  lower  deck  is  raised  to  a  dewTnff  of  51 
feet  above  high  water,  for  ordinary  tramc,  and 
the  entire  span  is  raised  93  feet  more — a  total 
of  144  feet  clearway  —  to  accommodate  the 
ocean  steamers  using  that  harbor.  Consult 
Waddell.  J.  A.  L.,  'Bridge  Engineering>  (2 
vols..  New  York  1916). 

Richard  Perris, 
Ediioria!  Staff  of  the  The  Americana. 
BRIDGES,  Robert,  American  iron-worker. 
Extremely  little  is  known  of  him  personally. 


He  settled  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  in  1643  organized 
a  conipany  to  work  the  deposits  of  ''bog  iron- 
ore*  in  that  vicinity,  He  went  to  London,  and 
organized  a  *^Companpf  oi  Undertakers  for  the 
Iron  Works,*  composed  of  wealthy  English- 
men, who  advanced  il,000  for  the  work.  Foun- 
drymen  were  brou^t  from  England  and  Scot- 
land, a  plant  was  established  on  the  Saugus 
River,  and  for  several  years  furnished  most 
of  the  iron  used-  in  this  country,  thou^  ulti- 
mately the  tmdertaldng  failed,  owing  to  the 
scaraty  of  montnr  and  aifficulty  of  mann^  col- 
lections. In  16^  Bridges  was  a  commissioner 
to  conitr  with  the  governors  of  the  French 
provinces  in  Canada.  The  Colonial  records 
^ow  him  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  and  its  speaker  in  1646. 

BRIDGES,  Robert,  English  poet :  b.  23  Oct 
1844.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  hs  afterward  ^udicd  medicine 
and  held  several  hospital  appointments,  retiring 
from  the  active  exercise  of  his  profession  in 
1882.  He  is  one  of  the  most  scholarly  of 
modern  English  poets  and  has  puUished.  usually 
privately,  eight  plays  and  several  collections  of 

Ejems.  He  succeeded  Alfred  Austin  as  Poet 
aureate  in  1913.  Among  his  works  are  'Pro- 
metheus' ;  'Achilles  in  Scyros' :  'Eros  and 
Psyche*;  'Shorter  Poems';  Milton's  Pros- 
ody.* Selections  of  his  more  outstanding  verse 
were  published  in  three  volumes,  1898-1900,  and 
his  complete  poetical  works,  excluding  his 
plays,  appeared  in  1913. 

BRIDGES,  Robert,  pseudonvm  Dboch, 
American  author  and  poet:  h.  Snimveti^rg, 
Fa.,  13  July  1858.  A  graduate  of  Princeton, 
for  some  tnne  he  was  connected  with  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  and  became  assistant  editor 
of  Scrihne/s  Sfaffagine  in  1887.  His  sparkling 
reviews  contributed  to  Life  and  Mgned  'Droch* 
attracted  wide  attention.  He  Is  3ie  author  of 
'Overheard  in  Arcady*  (1894) ;  'Suppressed 
Chapters  and  Other  Bookitfaness*  (1895); 
'Bramble  Brae,>  a  volume  of  poems  (iWi); 
'The  Roosevelt  Book*  (1904). 

BRIDGET,  the  name  of  two  sainti  in  Uie 

Roman  Catholic  (Thurch. 

1.  Saint  Budget,  or  Saint  Bbide:  b. 
Pochard.  Armagh,  Ireland,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  6th  century.  She  was  excceding[ly  beau- 
tiful, and  to  avoid  the  offers  of  marnage  and 
other  temptations  to  which  this  worldly  ad- 
vantage exposed  her,  implored  Cjod  to  render 
her  ugly.  The  prayer  was  granted,  and,  retir- 
ing from  the  world,  Bridget  built  herself  a  cell 
under  a  large  oak.  hence  the  name  Kill-dara  or 
Kildare,  the  cell  of  the  oak.  Hither  she  was 
followed  by  numerous  other  virgins,  and  an 
order  of  nuns  was  established  which  sprfad 
into  different  countries  and  -Oourished  for 
centuries.  Saint  Bride  is  one  of  the  chief  Irish 
saints,  and  was  held  in  great  reverence  in 
Scotland. 

2.  Saint  Bridget.  Biscit  or  BiUGrrTE, 
daughter  of  a  Swedish  prince:  b.  about  1302;  d. 
Rome  1373.  At  the  age  of  16  she  married  Ulf 
Gudmarssen,  afterward  seneschal  of  Nericta, 
by  whom  she  had  eight  children.  Her  husband 
and  she  then  made  a  vow  of  mutual  continence. 
On  her  husband's  death  she  founded  the  con- 
vent of  Wadstcna,  in  East  Gothland,  under  the 
rules  of  Saint  Augustine.  She  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Palestine,  and  died  on  her  return.  She 
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was  canonized  in  1391.  She  had  left,  under  the 
title  *Reve!ations,'  a  series  of  mystic  writings, 
which,  after  due  examination  by^  the  proper 
authorities^  were  pronounced  inspired  by 
Gregory  Xl  and  Urban  VI.  These  writings 
have  been  translated  into  Latin  and  Frendn. 
The  order  of  Saint  Bridget,  called  also  some- 
times that  of  Saint  Salvator,  or  the  Holy 
Saviour,  continued  in  Sw'eden  till  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  still  includes  some  religious  houses  in 
,  Italy,  Portugal  and  other  countries.  Her 
youngest  daughter,  Catherine,  was  also  canon- 
ized and  became  the  patron  saint  q{  Sweden. 


BRIDGBTON.  N.  T.,  city  port  of 
of  Cumberlana  County, 


and  county-seat  of  Cumberland  County,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Cohan  sev  River,  and 
on  the  New  Jcraey  C.  and  the  West  Jersey 
&  S.  railroads,  38  miles  south  of  Fluladelphia. 
It  is  a  very  old  settlement,  having  been  a  place 
of  considerable  importance  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Its  surroundings  are  agricultural, 
and  it  has  manufactures  of  glass,  gas-pipe,  naits, 
machinery,  flour,  oil-c!oth,  woolen  goods,  shoes, 
shirts,  clothing,  candy,  carnages  and  wagons, 
boilers  and  lumber  and  also  large  fruit  ana 
vegetable  canning  interests,  dyeing  and  finishing 
works.  It  has  a  public  parlL  Tumbling  Dam, 
whidi  contain  a  picturesque  lake,  and  a  fine  field 
for  athletics.  The  city  contains  a  public  library, 
county  and  government  buildings,  two  hospitals, 
insane  asylum,  the  South  Jersey  Institute,  the 
West  JersQT  Academy,  Ivy  Hall  Seminary, 
Seven  Gables  Seminary,  a  public  high  school, 
two  national  banks,  good  water  and  sewerage 
systems,  and  electric  fights  and  street  tailroads. 
Its  excellent  climate  and  scenic  attractions  have 
made  the  a  popular  resort  for  summer  tour- 
ists and  residents.  Bridgeton  was  made  a  port 
of  entry  in  1790^  and  incorporated  in  1865.  It 
has  a  modified  form  of  commis^on  govern- 
ment. The  municipality  owns  and  operates  the 
waterworks.  Pop.  14209.  Consult  Nichols, 
I.  T.,  'The  City  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J.»  (Philadel- 
phia 1889). 

BRIDGETOWN,  the  capital  of  the  island 
of  Barbados,  in  the  West  Inaies.  It  extends 
along  the  shore  of  Carlisle  Bay,  on  the  southwest 
coast  of  the  island,  and  is  nearly  two  miles  long, 
and  about  a  half  mile  broad.  The  town  con- 
tains a  handsome  square  called  Trafalgar 
Square,  in  which  there  is  a  bronze  statae  of 
Lord  Nelson,  placed  there  in  1813.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  include  the  church  of  Saint 
Michael,  now  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese;  the 
church  of  Saint  Mary;  the  Jewish  synagogue; 
the  Central  School;  Harrison's  Free  School;  a 
handsome  market-placi ;  the  barracks  at  the 
south  extremity  of  the  city;  and  the  military 
hos|»tals.  The  trade  in  aloes,  molasses,  sugar 
ana  ml  amounts  to  about  $5,000,000  annually. 
Bridgetown  is  the  terminus  of  Barbados*  only 
railroad.  Pop.  16^648: 

BRIDGSVILLB,  Pa,  borough  of  Alle- 
ebeny  County,  on  Chartins  Credc,  near  the 

Washington  County  line  and  on  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati,  Qiicago  and  Saint  Louis,  and 
the  Pittsburrfi  and  West  Virginia  railroads.  It 
has  a  city  hall  and  a  graded  school,  a  trust  com- 
pany, and  a  national  bank  with  resources 
amounting  to  $1,500,000.  It  has  extensive  coal 
interests,  glass  factories,  a  stee!  box  factory, 
iron  foundries  and  a  vanadium  establishment. 


The  value  of  the  borough's  taxable  property  is 
$2,000,000.   Pop.  3,200. 

BRIDGBWATBR,  Francis  Bgerton 
3d  Duke  of),  British  nobleman:  b.  1736: 
3  March  1803.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Scroop,  4th  Earl  and  Ist  Duke  of  Bridgewater, 
and  succeeded  his  elder  brother,  the  2d  duke, 
in  1748.  His  estate  of  Worsley  contained  valu- 
able coal  mines,  and  with  the  view  of  establish- 
ing commtmication  between  these  and  Manches- 
ter, seven  miles  distant,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  navigable  canal.  Having  accidentally  njade 
the  acquaintance  of  James  Brindley,  and  per- 
ceived his  great  engineering  talents,  he  emplo^^ed 
him  in  Uie  construction  of  this  worli;  which, 
after  encountering  much  opposition  and  ridicule, 
was  at  last  triumjAantly  carried  through.  The 
canal  extends  from  Worsley  to  Salford,  Lan- 
cashire, and  is  carried  over  the  Mersey  and 
Irwell  at  Barton  by  an  aqueduct  39  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  200  yards  long. 
To  the  execution  of  this  scheme  the  Dvikt  de- 
voted all  his  energies  and  fortune,  restri^ing 
his  expenditure  for  many  years  to  £400  per 
annunL  He  was  also  a  liberal  promoter  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Navigation ;  and  he  Aus  gaye  the 
impulse  to  the  extenaon  of  the  canal  system  of 
England. 

BRIDGBWATBR,  Prancit  Henry  Eger- 

ton  (8tb  Eakl  of)  ,  En^ish  cler»mnan :  b. 
London,  U  Nov.  1756;  d.  Paris,  II  Feb.  1829. 
The  son  of  John  Egerton,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  grandnephew  of  the  1st  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1^. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxfor^  beoonitng  fellow 
of  All  Souls  Collie  1780.  He  was  a  prince  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire;  held  several  prefer- 
ments in  the  English  Church,  but  his  later  years 
were  spent  in  Fans,  where  he  lived  with  a 
family  of  cats  and  do^s  dressed  as  men  and 
women,  who  accompanied  him  upon  his  drives. 
By  his  will  he  left  $40,000  to  be  invested  in  the 
public  funds  to  be  awarded  to  the  author  of 
the  best  treatise  *0n  the  Power,  Wisdom  and 
Goodness  of  God  as  Manifested  in  the  Crea- 
tion.^' The  selection  of  the  author  was  left  to 
Davies  Gilbert,  then  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  who  decided  to  divide  the  sum  among 
ei^^t  persons  for  as  many  treatises  on  various 
aspects  of  the  theme.  The  Earl  was  the  author 
of  several  scientific,  historical  and  other  works, 
and  bequeathed  all  his  manuscripts  to  tbe 
British  Museum  with  $60,000  to  keep  up 
and  extend  the  collection.  See  BsniGBWATBa 
Treatises. 

BRIDGBWATBR,  or  BRIDGWATBR, 

England,  a  municipal  borou^  and  port,  33 
mites  southwest  of  Bristol  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  on  the  river  Parret  Althou^  the 
town_  is  about  10  miles  from  the  sea,  vessels 
drawing  19  feet  of  water  can  come  up  to  the 
quay  at  sprii^ides;  but  great  inconvenience  is 
sometimes  caused  by  the  bore.  The  river  di- 
vides the  town  into  two  parts,  which  are  con- 
nected by  an  elegant  iron  bridge  of  one  ardi. 
The  houses  are  generally  well  built,  and  chiefly 
of  red  brick.  Among  the  chief  buildings  are 
the  parish  church  (Saint  Mary  Magdalene's), 
a  handsome  ancient  structure,  with  a  tower  and 
spire;  Saint  John's  Church  and  the  town  hall,  a 
handsome  building  in  the  Venetian  style.  There 
is  a  free  grammar  school  an  infirmary  and 
almshotues.    A  considerable  shipping  trade  is 
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carried  on,  chi«6y  ct^stwise.  The  imports  are 
timber,  grain,  coal,  tallow,  esparto,  linseed,  etc ; 
exports,  timber,  bricks,  .etc  The  chief  manu- 
facturing industry  is  that  of  bath-bricks  which 
are  made  here  (and  indeed  nowhere  else  in 
great  quantities.  Bridgcwater  obtained  its 
nam&  Burgh-Walter,  from  its  having  belonged 
to  Walter  de  Douay,  one  of  William  the  Con- 
queror's followers.  In  the  Gvit  War  the  tn- 
haUtants  embraced  the  cause  of  Charles  I  and 
defended  the  town  resolutely  against  the  Parlia- 
mentarians, but  surrendered  (1645)  to  Fairfax. 
In'  the  castle  built  by  King  John,  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  lodged,  and  was  here  proclaimed 
king  in  1685  before  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor, 
which  was  fought  about  three  miles  from  the 
town,  and  succeeding  Bridgewater  became  the 
theatre  of  Fevershun's  and  Jeffreys*  barbar- 
ities. Up  till  1870,  when  it  was  disfranchised 
for  bribeiy,  Bridgewater  returned  two  members 
to  Parliament  Pop.  16t802. 

BRIDGEWATER,  Mass.,  town  in  Plymouth 
Comty,  on  the  New  York;  N.  H.  &  H.  Railroad, 
27  miles  south  of  Boston.  It  contains  fire  vil- 
lages and  has  a  State  Normal  School,  the  State 
farm.  State  almshouse,  a  public  library,  a  sav- 
ings bank  and  manufactures  of  iron,  naits,  tacks, 
boots,  shoes  and  brick.  The  first  setuement 
was  m  1645  as  a  plantation  of  Dnxbury.  In 
1656  it  beome  a  separate  township  and  dis- 
carded its  aborunnaf  name  of  Nunlcatateset 
East,  West  and  North  Bridgewater  (the  Utter 
now  Brodcton),  have  since  been  cot  from  it 

Fop.  s^ooa 

BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES,  The, 
works  whidi  ^rew  out  of  a  singular  contest  in 
comrfiance  with  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the 
last  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  who  died  in  1829.  He 
left  ^,000  to  be  paid  to  the  author  of  the  best 
treatise  ^On  the  Power,  Wisdom  and  (goodness 
of  God,  as  Manifested  in  the  Creation.*  The 
judges  decided  to  divide  the  money  among  the 
authors  of  the  eight  following  treatises  wheret^ 
each  received  £1,000  with  the  copyright  of  his 
own  treatise.  *The  Adaptation  of  Elxtemal 
Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  (Constitu- 
tion of  Man'  by  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers  (1833) : 
'Chemistry,  Meteorology  and  the  Function  of 
Digestion  considered  with  reference  to  Natural 
Theology,'  by  William  Prout  (1834)-  'His- 
tory, Habits  and  Instincts  of  Animals,*  by  Wil- 
liam Kirby  (1835)  ;  'Geology  and  Mineralogy,' 
by  Dean  (William)  Buddand  (1836);  'The 
Hand...  as  Evincing  Design,*  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell  (1833);  'The  Adaptation  of  External 
Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition  of  Man,*  by 
John  Kidd,  M.D.  (1833) ;  'Astronomy  and  Gen- 
eral Phy«cs,>  by  William  Whewell  (1833); 
'Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,*  by  Peter 
Mark  Roget  (1834).  All  these  essays  were  pub- 
lished as  tracts  for  the  London  Times,  and  have 
had  a  great  circulation  and  influence  in  the 
development  of  liberal  thou^t  on  important 
questions  goveminff  humankind. 

BRIDGMAN,  Elijah  Coleman,  American 
missionary :  b.  Massachusetts  1801 ;  d.  Shang- 
hai, CHiina,  1861.  He  was  graduated  from 
Anuierst  College,  182^  and  from  Andover  Theo< 
logical  Soninary,  1829,  and  immediately  joined 
Dr.  Morrison  at  Canton.  He  soon  attained  a 
wonderful  mastery,  of  the  Chinese  language, 
becoming  in  1839  official  interpreter  to  Imperial 


Commissitmer  Un,  and  in  1844  interpreter  and 
secretary  to  the  United  States  Minister,  Caleb 
Gushing.  He  founded  The  Ckinest  Repository, 
a  magazine  of  the  greatest  value  and  interest 
for  all  subjects  relating  to  the  Flowery  King- 
dom. He  compiled  a  Chinese  'Chrcstomathy' 
in  the  Canton  dialect,  a  quarto  volume  of  734 
pages,  and  the  first  practical  manual  of  that 
dialect  prepared  in  Coina.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  bis  widow,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Bridgman, 
tmder  the  Utle  'The  Pioneer  of  American 
Missions  in  China>  (New  York  1864). 

BRIDGMAN,  Fraderldc  ArthnrTAmcr- 
ican  genre  and  historical  painter:  k  Tudcegcc^ 
Ala^  10  Nov.  1847.  He  studied  at  the  Brooklyn 
Art  School  and  at  the  Academy  of  Design  in 
New  York.   From  1863-66,  he  was  a  steel  en- 

f raver  for  the  American  Bank  Note  Cximpany. 
n  the  latter  year  he  went  to  Paris  where  he 
attended  the  £cole  des  Beaux-Arts  and  studied 
under  J.  L.  Crirome.  In  1871  he  went  to  Al- 
giers and  travelled  extensively  in  northern 
Africa.  ^TPt  and  Nubia.  He  then  began  to 
paint  subjects  of  Oriental  tone,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  Chrome,  but  with  more  mastery 
of  color.  He  bas  long  resided  in  Paris,  and 
has  exhibited  his  works  with  much  success  both 
in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
elected  to  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in 
1^1,  and  in  1900  was  made  chairman  of  the 
department  of  American  Art  in  the  Paris  Ex- 

Sisition.  He  is  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
onor  (1907^  and  of  the  Bavarian  Order  of 
Saint  Michau,  and  has  received  many  medals. 
As  a  composer  of  orchestral  music,  he  has  writ- 
ten several  fine  things;  a  few  symphonies;  and 
is  author  of  several  works  in  English  and 
French  on  art  subjects.  Amonj^  his  best  paint- 
ings are  'An  American  Circus  in  Normandy* ; 
'L'Arabe';  'Pharo*;  'The  Diligence*  (Livei^ 

Siol  (jallery) ;  'The  Destruction  of  Pharaoh's 
ost*  (1892,  Academy  of  Arts,  Petrograd)  ; 
'Ars  Dramatis':  'Procession  m  Honor  of 
Isis* ;  'The  Bocher,  Biskra* ;  and  the  'Greek 
GirL> 

BRIDGMAN,  Herbert  Lawrence,  *  Amer- 
ican journalist  and  explorer:  b.  Amherst 
Mass.,  30  M^  1844.  Graduating  at  Amherst 
(College  in  1866^  he  entered  journalism  and 
became  business  manager  of  the  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union.  In  1894  he  accompanied  and 
wrote  an  account  of  the  Peary  auxiliarjr  ex- 
pedition ;  in  1897  he  was  with  Professor  Ubbey 
of  Princeton  when  the  latter  scaled  the  *Eii- 
chanted  Mesa*  of  New  Mexico;  and  in  1899 
he  commanded  die  Peary  auxiliary  expedition 
on  the  steamship  Diana,  and  in  1901  a  second 
Peary  auxiliary  expedition  on  the  Erik.  In 
1905  he  traveled  extensively  in  E^ypt  and  the 
Sudan  and  in  1913  in  the  Ballans,  He  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  from  Amherst 
College  in  1904;  was  made  chevalier  of  the 
Order  of  Leopold  II  by  the  King  of  Be^um 
in  1909;  is  a  member  of^the  International  Polar 
Commission;  has  been  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
lishers' Association  of  New  York  since  1911 
and  president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  mnce  1914.  Has  pub- 
lished 'The  Sudan-Africa  from  Sea  to  Centre* 
(1905). 

BRIDGMAN,  Laura  Dewc^,  American 
blind  deaf-mute:  b.  Hanover,  N.  H.,  21  Dec. 
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1829;  d.  24  May  1889.  She  was.  a  bright,  in- 
telligent child,  but  at  two  years  of  age  her 
si^t,  hearing  and  smell  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  fever.  Yet  she  learned  to  find  her 
way  about  the  house  and  neighborhood,  am) 
even  to  sew  and  to  knit  a  little.  In  1839  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  Boston,  undertook  her 
care  and  education  at  the  Perkins  Institution. 
The  first  attempt  was  to  «ve  her  a  knowledge 
of  arbitrary  s^m,  bjf  whicfa  she  could  inter- 
change tfaou^ts  with  others.  Then  she 
learned  to  read  embossed  letters  by  touch; 
next,  onbossed  words  were  attached  to  dif- 
ferent articles^  and  she  learned  to  associate 
eadb  word  wtdi  its  oorresponAng  objecL  The 
next  step  was  to  procure  her  a  set  of  metal 
type&  with  fhe  letters  cast  at  die  ends,  and  a 
board  with  square  holes  for  their  insertion,  so 
that  they  could  be  read  by  the  finger.  In  six 
months  she  could  write  the  names  of  most 
common  objects,  and  in  two  years  had  made 
great  bodily  and  mental  ifflprovement.  Her 
touch  grew  in  accuracy  as  its  power  increased ; 
she  learned  to  know  people  almost  instantly  by 
touch  alone.  In  a  year  or  two  more  she  was 
able  to  recdve  lessons  in  geoeraphy,  algebra 
and  history.  She  received  and  answered  let- 
ters from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  was  al- 
ways employed,  and,  therefore,  always  happy. 
She  learned  to  write  a  fair,  legible  hand,  to  read 
with  g^eat  dexterity,  to  think  and  reason  well, 
and  at  last  became  a  teacher  to  others  afflicted 
like  herself.  Consult  Lampson,  ^Life  and 
Education  of  Laura  Dewey  Bridi9nan>  (Bos- 
ton 1878) :  Mrs.  Elliott  and  Hall.  <Laura 
Brid8man>  (Boston  1903). 

BRIDLE,  the  headstall  bit  and  reins,  by 
which  a  horse  is  ^vemed.  It  is  an  instru- 
ment of  huh  antiqtuty.  PHny  ascribes  the 
invcntioii  of  the  bridle  to  Pelethnmiiu.  King 
of  the  Lapitlue.  The  first  horsemen  guided 
their  horses  with  a  rope  or  stick,  and  the 
sound  of  the  voice.  A  cord  drawn  throu^ 
the  nose  is  sometimes  used  for  other  animals. 
The  ancient  Thessalian  coins  often  represent 
a  horse  with  a  long  rein  trailing  on  the  ground. 
The  Romans  were  trained  to  fight  without 
bridles,  as  an  emrcise  in  the  mauige.  On 
Trajan's  Cohonn  soldiers  are  thus  represented 
at  full  speed.  The  parts  of  a  modem  bridle 
are  the  snaffle  or  Int;  the  headstall,  or  leathers 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  rings  of  the 
bit;  the  fillet,  over  the  foreh^d  and  under  the 
foretop ;  the  throat-band,  which  buttons  under 
the  throat;  the  reins;  the  nose-band,  buckled 
under  the  cheeks;  the  trench,  the  cavesan,  the 
martingal  and  the  chaS-halter. . 

BRIDLINGTON,    or  BURLINGTON, 

England,  town  of  Yorkshire,  incorporated  in 
185§.  It  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  bay,  37  miles 
northeast  from  York,  on  the  Hull  and  S. 
Railroad,  and  consisting  of  one  principal  and 
several  smaller  streets.  It  is  a  favorite  water- 
inff-place,  with  a  fine  harbor.  The  parish 
church  forms  part  of  an  ancient  priory  of 
elegant  architecture,  but  now  much  deuced. 
There  are  several  Dissenting  chapels  and  a 
free  grammar  school.  A  consideraUe  trade  is 
carried  on  in  com.   Pop.  about  15,000; 

BRIDPORT,  England,  sea^rt  and  munic- 
ipal borough,  in  Dorsetshire,  lying  between  the 
rivers  Bride,  or  Brit,  and  A^r,  in  a  fertile 


valley  surrounded  by  hills,  15  miles  wtst  from 
Dorchester  and  about  V/i  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  Bride  and  Asker  unite  a  little  below  the 
town,  the  united  stream  bdng  odled  tihe  Bri^ 
and  form  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor  for 
vessels  not  over  250  tons.  Bridport  consists 
mainly  of  three  spacious  streets,  containing 
many  well-built  modem  houses,  chiefly  of  brick. 
In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  town  hall  and 
market-house,  a  handsome  building  in  the  Ore- 
dan  style.  The  parish  church  of  Saint  Mary's 
is  a  buutiful  stmcture,  cruciform,  with  a  cen- 
tral tower,  and  contains  a  fine  or^an.  At  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  town  is  the  more 
recent  and  less  attractive  Saint  Andrew's 
Church.  There  are,  besides,  several  IKssenting 
chapels,  schools,  a  library  and  scientific  insti- 
tute; and  extensive  manufactures  of  shoe- 
thread,  ropes,  cordage,  sail-cloth,  fishing-nets, 
etc.  Bridport  was  a  considerable  town  even 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  a  parliamen- 
tary borough  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I  to 
the  passing  of  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1885, 
when  it  was  disfranchised.  Pop.  5,919. 

BRIB^  bre,  a  former  county  or  district  of 
France  lying  between  the  Sdne  and  the  Mame, 
and  now  contained  in  the  departments  of  Aisne, 
Mame  and  Seinc-et-Mame.  It  was  divided  into 
Brie  Fran^aise,  Brie  Champenoise  and  Brie 
Poilleuse.  The  latter  was  the  largest  of  the 
divisions  and  had  for  its  capital  Meaux.  Its 
chief  wealth  was  in  vineyards  and  pastures; 
and  its  butter  and  cheese  acquired  and  still 
retain  a  wide  celebrity.  Brie  Fran^aise  produced 
grain  in  great  abundance,  and  was  likewise  a 

SQod  grazing  country.  In  andent  times  this 
istrict  was  partly  covered  by  a  vast  forest, 
portions  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  was 
subjugated  by  the  Franks,  who  annexed  it  to 
the  kingdom  of  Neustria.  In  the  9th  century 
it  was  mled  by  its  own  counts.  One  of  these, 
having  obtained  the  earldom  of  Troyes  or 
Champagne,  in  968  united  the  two  countships, 
which  menceforth  shared  the  same  fortunes. 
Both  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Crown 
in  1361. 

BRIEF  (from  the  Latin  brevis^  short),  a 
brief  or  short  statement  or  summary,  particu- 
buly  the  summary  of  a  ctient's  case  which  the 
soUdtor  draws  up  for  the  instruction  of  coun- 
sel In  American  practice  a  brief  is  an  abridged 
statement  of  a  party's  case.  It  should  ^ve  the 
names  of  the  parties  to  the  action,  their  resi- 
dence and  occupation,  and  tell  the  character  in 
which  they  sue  and  are  sued,  and  wherefore 
they  ^secute  or  reust  the  action.  It  should 
contam  an  abridgment  of  all  fhe  pleadings ;  a 
chronotegical  and  methodical  statement  of  the 
facts,  in  language  easily  understood;  a  sum- 
mary of  the  (questions  in  issue,  and  of  the  evi* 
dence  which  is  to  support  each  of  the  issues; 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  by  whom  the  facts 
are  to  be  proved,  or  if  there  be  written  evi- 
dence, an  abstract  of  such  evidence;  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  personal  character  of  the  witnesses, 
whether  morally  good  or  bad,  whether  they  are 
naturally  timid  or  over-zealous,  firm  or  waver- 
ing, and  the  like.  _  It  should  contain  also  a 
summary  of  the  evidence  of  the  opposite  party, 
if  known,  and  such  facts  as  are  adapted  to 
oppos^  confute  or  repel  it.  The  c^ject  of  the 
bnef  IS  to  inform  the  person  who  tries  the 
case  of  die  facts  important  for  him  toJcpow. 
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In  some  of  the  State  courts  and  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  it  is  customaiy  or 
requisite  to  prepare  briefs  of  cases  for  the 
perusal  of  the  court.  These  are  usually  printed. 
Briefs  vary  according  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  to  be  used.  The  points  in  .a  brief 
intended  for  the  court  should  be .  printed  in  a 
bold,  heavy-faced  letter,  although  subordinate 
matter  may  be  put  in  capitals,  italics  and  com- 
mon tyi>e,  according  to  its  importance.  The 
word  has  a  different  meaning  in  Great  Britain, 
where  it  is  the  duty  of  the  attorney  to  prepare 
die  case  only,  and  that  of  the  barrister  to  plead 
the  case  before  court.  A  brief,  under  the  Eng- 
lish practice,  is  the  condse  statement  of  the 
case  as  it  leaves  the  bands  of  the  attorney,  and 
serves  as  a  guide  to  the  barrister  as  well  as  his 
instructions  for  proceeding  in  open  court.  A 
brief  intended  for  the  court  must  be  in  decorous 
lan^fuage  and  respectful  to  a  judge  from  whose 
decision  an  appeal  has  been  taken,  and  to  dte 
opposite  par^  and  counsel  and  all  other  persons 
named  therein.  Consult  Abbot,  N.,  'Brief  Mak- 
ing and  the  I7se  of  Law  Books'  (Saint  Paul 
1906).  The  phrase  «Brief  of  Title*  is  Some- 
times employed  in  the  place  of  the  usual  term 
"Abstract  of  Title*  to  denote  the  condse  state- 
ment of  the  deeds,  conveyances  and  changes  in 
ownership  uriiich  ma^  have  oocnrred  in  the 
history  of  die  dtle  to  a  certain  piece  of  nal 
estate. 

BRIBP.  Papal  (cf.  Gettnan  Brief,  a  letter), 
a  pastoral  letter  in  which  the  Pope  gives  his 
decision  on  some  matter  that  concerns  the  party 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  brief  is  an  omcial 
document,  but  of  less  public  character  than  the 
bull.  It  usually  deals  with  matters  compara- 
tively private  and  subordinate,  not,  as  the  bull, 
with  matters  affecting  the  Church  at  large  or 
an  entire  nation.  It  is  not  signed  by  the  Po^ 
himself,  but  by  an  officer  called  *I1  Segretano 
dc'  Brevi,*  and  is  sealed  on  red  wax  with  the 
Pope's  private  seal,  the  fisherman's  rin^.  Briefs 
are  of  two  kinds:  apostolic,  those  which  issue 
from  the  Pope  himself;  and  penitentiary,  issu- 
ing from  the  office  which  bears  that  name. 
The  form  of  address  is  "Dilecte  Fili»  (•beloved 
son*) ;  it  is  superscribed  *Papa*  and  ccmcludes 
with  uie  words  *Datum  Romte  snh  annulo  pis- 
eatoris'  ("given  at  Rome  under  die  seal  of  the 
fiahermui*). 

BRIBG.  brgg;  Germany,  town  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder  and  on 
die  railway  between  Vienna  and  Breslau,  27 
miles  southeast  of  the  latter  town.  Beautiful 
promenades  cover  the  site  of  the  encircling 
ramparts  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1807.  The 
castle  residence  of  the  old  counts  of  Brieg  is 
the  most  interesting  of  its  public  building. 
Brieg's  cattle  fairs  are  the  most  important  in 
the  province  and  a  thriving  trade  is  carried  on 
in  its  manufactures  of  linen,  woolens  and  cot- 
tons, tobacco,  cigars,  starch,  etc.  Brieg  has  an 
interesting  history  dating  from  ancient  days 
when  it  was  styled  Civitas  Aha  Ripa.  Pop. 
30,000. 

BRIEGER,  bre'ser,  Johann  Friedrich 
Theodor,  German  Protestant  historian:  b. 
Greifswald,  4  June  1842.  After  studies  at 
Erlangen  and  Tubingen,  he  became  professor 
of  Church  history  at  Marburg  in  18/3  and  at 
Ldpzig  in  1886.  A  specialist  in  the  history  of 
the  Reformation  pcnod,  he  is  editor  of  the 


Zeitschrift  fur  Kirchengeschichte  and  his  pub- 
lished works  include  'Qucllen  und  Forschungen 
zur  Geschichte  der  ReToTmatton'  (1884)  ;  *IKe 
theologischen  Promotionen  auf  der  Umversitat 
Leipzig  1428-1539  (1894). 

BRIEOLEB,  breklap,  Hans  Karl,  German 
jurist  and  historian :  b.  Bayreuth  1805 :  d.  1879. 
In  1842  he  became  professor  of  law  at  Erlan^n 
and  in  1845  at  Gdttingen.  ThTt>ugh  his  re- 
searches  in  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
he  attuned  celebrity  by  establishing  an  histori- 
cal basis  for  the  theory  of  dvil  procedure;  His 
principal  work  is  ^Ueber  exekutoriscfae  Urkun- 
den  und  Exekuti^vrozess>  (1839) ;  and  he  abo 
wrote  <Suinmatim  Cognoscere,  Quid  et  Quale 
Fuerit  apud  Ronunos'  (1843):  <Reditsfftlle 
zum  akadiemischen  Gebraudi>  (1848-51})  ;  ^Ein- 
leitui^  in  die  Theorie  der^summarischen  Pro- 
zesse>  (1859);  <Vemuschte  Ahhandlungen> 
(1868). 

BRIBL,  bra,  or  BRIELLB,  bri-jEI'.  some- 
times The  Brill,  a  fortified  seaport  town  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Island  of  Voorne,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Meuse,  in  the  province  of  South 
Holland,  Netherlands.  It  contains  a  govern- 
ment arsenal  and  military  magazine  and  pos- 
sesses a  good  harbor.  The  tower  of  Saint 
Peter's  Church  serves  as  a  Itththouse.  Saint 
Catherine's  Church  contains  the  tomb  of  Ad- 
miral Philippus  van  Almonde.  Its  male  inhabit- 
ants are  chiefly  engaged  as  pilots  and  fisher- 
men. Briel  may  be  considered  as  the  nucleus 
of  the  Dutch  republic  having  been  taken  from 
the  Spaniards  by  William  de  la  Marck  in  1572: 
This  event  was  the  first  act  to  open  hostility  to 
Philip  II  and  paved  the  way  to  the  complete 
liberation  of  the  country  from  a  foreign  yoke. 
The  celebrated  admires  De  Witt  and  Van 
Tromp  were  natives  of  BrieL  Pop.  about  4,000. 

BRIBNNB,  br£-«n,  John  of,  celebrated 
crusader:  b.  1148;  d.  1237.  He  was  the  son  of 
Erard  II,  Count  of  Brienne;  was  present  at  the 
Mege  of  Constantinople  in  12D4,  and  afterward, 
in  1209,  married  the  granddaughter  and  heiress 
of  Amaury,  King  of  Jerusalem.  Brienne  thus 
obtained  an  empty  title,  and  having  been  crowned 
at  Tyre  in  1210,  defended  himself,  though  with 
a  very  inferior  force,  against  die  attacks  of  the 
Saracens.  The  Emperor  Frederick  II,  having 
engaged  to  join  the  Crusade,  provided  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Holy  Land  were  ceded  to  him, 
Brienne  abdicated  in  his  favor  and  gave  him 
his  eldest  daughter,  Yolande,  in  marriage.  He 
afterward,  in  1222,  married  Berengaria,  sister 
of  Ferdinand  of  Castile,  as  his  second  wife,  and 
retired  from  the  East;  but  the  state  of  affairs 
there  again  brought  him  on  the  stage.  He  was 
crowned  Emperor  of  the  East  in  1231.  and  con- 
tinued to  defend  his  dominions  against  all 
aggressors,  more  especially  agsunst  the  uidted 
forces  of  Vataces,  Emperor  of  NIcaea,  and 
Azan,  King  of  Biti^ma. 

BRIENNE.  or  BRIBNNE-LBXhA- 
TBAU,  le-sha-ta  or  BRIBNNB-NA- 
POLBON,  n9-i>d4e-dn,  a  small  town  of 
France,  department  of  Anbe  (Upper  Cham- 
pagne), about  23  miles  northeast  of  Troyes. 
was  the  seat  of  the  military  academy  at  which 
Napoleon  received  his  first  instruction  in  the 
military  art,  entering  the  military  school  here 
in  1779,  when  he  was  10  years  old,  and  re- 
maining until  1784.    Brienoe-le-(Mteau  was 
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afterward  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  portion 
of  the  final  straggle  in  in  whicli  the  em- 
pire was  overthrown,  Napoleon  being  here 
defeated  bjr  the  allies  tinder  Blucher.  Consult 
Ja^ot,  ^Notice  historique  sur  Brienne'  CPans 

BRIENZ,  br^HSnts,  Swiftzeriand.  tmra  in 
the  canton  oi  Bern,  besutiful^  situated  on  a 
narrow  ledge  at  the  foot  of  the  Bernese  Alps 
and  on  the  northeast  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Brieoz.  Its  church,  built  in  1215»  liosether  with 
some  old  ruios  and.  a  handsome  school  t». 
finely  situated  on  a  height.  Brient  is  noted  ior 
its  cheese,  and  as  the  centre  of  the  Oberland 
wood-carving  indastiy.  The  Lake  oi  Brtenz< 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  Switzerland,  is 
formed  by  the  river  Aar  and  discharges  its 
water  throu^  the  vall^  of  Xoterlaksn  into 
Lake  Thun,  lying  24  feet  below  it.  The  lake 
has  daily  steamboat  service  between  Brienz  and 
Interlaken,  and  this  route  wiu^  tourists 
visit  the  famous  Giessbai^  F^L  Pop.  2,51$.  . 

BRIBR  CREBK.  a  small  stream  rising 
in  Warren  County,  Ga.,  flowing  southeast  for 
about  100  miles  and  entering  the  Savannah 
River  a  few  miles  east  of  ^acksonboron^.  It 
is  noted  for  a  battle  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  After  the  American  victory  on  Kettle 
Creel^  in  February  1779,  General  Ashe  was 
sent  at  the  head  of  about  1.500  troops  to  drive 
the  British  from  Augusta,  The  British,  under 
command  of  General  Campbell,  evacuated  the 
dty,  retreated  to  Brier  Creek  and  after  cross- 
ing destroyed  the  bridge.  Ashe  pursued  them, 
arrived  at  the  creek  27  February,  and  there,  3 
March,  he  was  surprised  by  1,800  British  under 
General  Prevost.  The  American  troops  were 
hastily  called  to  arms  and  as  the  Briti^  ad- 
vanced opened' npoa  them  a  heavy  fire,  but  an 
Unfortunate  movement  in  their  fine  give  the 
enemy  an  advantage'which  decided  the  fortune 
of  tiie  day.  The  Americans  were  put  to  flight, 
many  were  drowned  in  trying  to  swim  the 
Savannah,  or  were  lost  in  the  swamps.  Their 
total  loss  was  about  200  killed  and  wounded 
and  as  many  o^ers  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
British  had  only  5  killed  and  11  wounded. 
The  victory  restored  Augusta  to  the  British  ana 
reinstated  temporarily  the  royal  government  of 
Georg:ia. 

BRIBRLEY,  Benjamin,  Lancashire  di- 
aiect  writer:  b.  Fallsworth,  near  Manchester, 
26  June  1825;  d.  Karpurhey,  near  Manchester, 
18  Jan.  1896.  In  boyhood  a  bobbin-winder  and 
in  manhood  a  silk-warper,  he  was  consumed  by 
a  passion^  for  reading,  and  first  attracted  atten- 
tion by  his  articles  in  the  Manchester  Specialot 
entitled  «A  Day's  Out»  (18S7).  He  took  up 
iournalism  in  1863,  joining  the  staff  of  the  Old- 
ham Times,  and  from  18^91  published  Ben 
Brierley's  Journal.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club.  His  works 
include  *The  Laycocks  of  Langl^ide>  (1864)  ; 
<Ab-o'th  'Yate  in  London'  (1868) ;  'Ab-o'th 
'Yate  on  Men  and  Things>  (1868)  ;  <Ab-o'th 
•Yate  Dictionary>  <188{);  <Al>.o'th  'Yate 
Sketches>  (1896):  ^Collected  Works>  (1882- 
86),  and  <Home  Memories*  (an -adtc^ograBlv 
1886). 

■  BRIBRLEY  HILL,  England,  a  maricet- 
town  of  Staffordshire,  on  the  Stour,  nine  miles 


west  of  Birminriiam.  It  has  several  churches, 
a  town  hall  and  a  free  libraiy.  Hie  district 
abounds  in  coal,  ironstone  and  clay.  The  in- 
haUtants  are  mostly  employed  in  the  iron  roll- 
.ii^-milts  and  boiler-works,  and  in  die  making 
Of  bricks,  nails,  chains,  anchors,  spades,  glass, 
pottery,  etc    Pop.  12,300. 

BRIERRE  DE  BOISMONT.  bre'Sr  de 
bwas'mon',    Alexandre    Jacques  Franci^, 

French  physician  and  alienist:  b.  Rouen  1/98; 
d.  1881.  After  taking  his  medical  degree  in 
1825.  he  won  in  1831  a  gold  medal  fr^m  the 
Institute  for  a  treatise  based  on  his  stu^y  of 
the  cholera  in  Poland.  Establishing  an  asylum' 
for,  the  insane,  henceforth  his  life  was  devoted 
to  the  study  and  alleviation  of  mental  disease. 
He  wrote  'La  pellagre  et  la  folie  pellagreuse* 
(1836) ;  (La  menstruation>  (1842)  ;  *Le  delire 
aigu>  (1844);  <Les  hallucinations>  (1845);  *Le 
smcide*  (1854). 

BRIEUX,  bre-i,  Eugtee,  French  drama- 
list :  b.  Paris  I85S.  He  became  a  journaUst  and 
ultimately  drifted  into  play-writing  in  1890  with 
'Minage  d'artistes,'  which  at  once  became  very 
popular;  Previous  to  this  he  had  made  several 
more  or  less  unsuccessful  efforts  in  this  field. 
After  his  first  success  (at  the  Th^tre  Libre), ' 
he  became^  almost  immediately,  one  of  the  best 
known  dramatists  of  France,  and  he  produced 
play  after  play,  all  di^ingtiished  by  a  deep  in- 
sight into  the  social  problems  of  the  day  and 
keai  satirical  Qualities,  and  yet  he  handles 
tenderly  the  foibles  of  mankind  and  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  characters  he  meets  in  the  cosmo- 
politan life  of  Paris.  With  his  characters,  how- 
ever rou^  gems  they  may  be,  he  is  ever  sym- 
pathetic; but  his  shafts  'are  always  keen  and 
sure  for  hypocrisy,  cant  and  sham.  The  shams 
and  shortcomings  of  the  educational  system  of 
France,  the  rottenness  and  temptations  of  pub- 
lic life,  the  insincerity  and  uselessness  of  fash- 
ionable charity  and  slummingj  the  doctrine  of 
heredity,  the  unhappy  life  of  girls  of  the  middle, 
class,  owing  to  the  restraints  imposed  upon  them 
by  custom,  divorce,  gambling  and  betting;  the 
many  injustices  worked  by  the  law,  the  hte  of 
the  Parisian  shop  girl,  the  unfortunate  women 
who  become  mothers  without  the  law,  all  form 
subjects  of  his  dramas  and  powerful  agents  for 
his  refdrm  zeal  to  which  Ik  owes  his  brilliant 
success  rather  than  to  notable  qualities  as  a  lit- 
erary artist.  He  was  elected  member  of  the 
Academy  m  1909.  Among  bis  popular  plays 
ar«  <Blanchette*  (1892);  <U.  de  R«boval> 
(1892);  'L"Engrenaee>  (1894);  'Les  Bien- 
faiteurs>  (1896);  <L'£vasron>  .(1896);  'Lea 
trois  Filles  de  M.  Dupont'  (1897) ;  *Le  Resul- 
Ut  des  Courses>  (1898) ;  <U  Berceau'  (1899)  ; 
*La  Robe  Rouge>  (1900);  'Les  Remplagautes' 

(1901)  ;  'Las  Avaries'  (1901);  'Petite  Amie> 

(1902)  ;  'Maternit^>  (1903);  'Les  Hannetons> 
(1906);  *La  Francaise>  (19(X^);  <Simone' 
(1908);  (Suzette>  (1910);  <La  Foie>  (1912), 
and  'La  femme  seule*  (1912).  *Lcs  Avari6s* 
('Damaged  (joodsO  was  mven  in  New  York 
in  1913  mth  great  success.  See  Red  Robe,  .The. 

BRIO,  a  square-rigged  vessel  with  two 
masts.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  as  equtviH 
lent  to  brigantinc,  but  modem  American  os^e 
makes  a  difference.   See  BriGantime. 

BRIGADE,  in  general,  an  indeterminate 
number  of  regiments  or  squadrons.    In  the 
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British  army  a  brigade  of  infantry  is  generally 
composed  of  three  regiments;  a  bngade  of 
horse,  of  from  8  to  12  squadrons;  and  one 
of  actilleiy,  of  five  guns  and  a  howitzer.  A 
number  ot  br^^es  form  a  division  and  several 
divisions  an  army  corps.  A  brigade>major  i$ 
the  chief  of  the  bri^de-staff.  A  bri^dier-gen- 
eral  commands  a  bngade.  In  the  lAuted  SUtes 
army  three  regiments  of  infantry  or  cavalry 
usually  constitute  a  brigade,  but  uere  may  be 
two  ngiments  only,  or  more  than  three.  The 
American  brigade,  like  the  British,  is  com- 
manded by  a  brigadier-general.  The  brigade 
combination  was  introduced  by  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  whose  example  was  followed  Tureime, 
who  fonned  brigades  of  3,000  to  4,000  men. 
The  use  of  the  term  in  the  French  service  is 
somewhat  equivocal.  In  the  gendarmerie,  as 
formerly  in  the  cavalry,  a  brigade  is  the  small 
fraction  of  an  army  under  the  command  of  a 
subaltern  officer.  In  the  regular  army  a  bri- 
^de  now  contains  two  or  uiree  regiments  of 
infantry  or  cavalry  or  else  a  mixed  body. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL,  a  miUtary 
officer  of  intermediate  rank  between  a  major- 
•generat  and  a  colonel ;  the  officer  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States  who  commands  a  brigade. 
In  the  English  and  European  armies  generally 
the  brigade  commander  is  usually  a  colonel  or 
a  lieutenant-colonel,  who  for  a  brief  period  or 
for  some  particular  service  and  larsrelv  because 
of  his  seniority  is  placed  on  brigade  duty. 

BRIGANDINS,  a  piece  of  mediEcval 
armor,  consisting  of  thin  jointed  scales  of  plate, 
generally  sewed  upon  Unen  or  leather,  the 
whole  forming  a  coat  or  tunic  It  was  Uriiter 
than  the  corselet;  more  effective  than  the  hau- 
berk and  cheaper  than  either,  so  that  it  came 
into  common  use.  The  name  came  from  the 
brigands,  a  lig;ht'anned  irregular  soldiery  of 
the  14th  and  l5th  centuries,  resembling  the 
Turkish  Kurds  and  Bashi-bazuks,  and,  like 
them,  addicted  to  marauding  and  pilfering: 
hence  the  English  word  *brigand.*  It  did  not 
come  into  use  until  the  15th  century. 

BRIGANDS,  a  name  'first  nven  during 
the  imprisonment  of  King  John  in  Paris  (1358) 
to  the  mercenaries  who  held  the  dty,  and  whose 
misbehavior  rendered  them  obnoxious.  Frois- 
sart  applied  it  to  a  kind  of  irregular  foot  sol- 
diery, from  whom  it  was  transferred  to  ^mple 
robbers.  It  is  now  used  especially  of  such  of 
these  as  live  in  bands  in  secret  mountain  or 
forest  retreats'.  In  this  sense  the  pest  has  been 
common  to  most  countries  by  whatever  name 
the  robbers  may  have  been  known  —  whether 
the  escaped  slaves  and  gladiators  of  Rome,  the 

Jire-Islamite  brigands  of  Arabia,  English  out- 
aws  and  highwaymen,  German  robber  noblts. 
the  later  banditti  of  Mediterranean  countries 
and  of  Mexico,  American  stage-coach  robbers, 
Australian  bushrangers  or  the  dacoits  and  hill 
robbers  of  Asia.  It  l^s  ever  flourished  under 
weak  or  corrupt  governments,  and  patriotism 
flt  times  has  swelled  its  ranks,  always  lar^ly 
recndted  from  those  disposed  readily  to  join 
in  any  political  movement,  and  has  transformed 
them  into  guerrilla  companies,  who  have  car- 
ried on  a  bitter  warfare  against  the  invader. 
Such  Spanish  bands  harassed  the  French  dur- 
ing the  Peninsular  War;  in  Italy  the  Austrian 


troops  were  frequently  engaged  in  expeditions 
against  the  bantutti  led  by  uie  daring  Bellino 
("//  Passatore*),  and  in  Greece  the  Klephts 
rendered  brave  and  worthy^  service  in  the  war 
of  independence.  In  Cuba,  in  1888.  political  di»- 
content  was  made  the  excuse  for  me  brigandage 
then  rampant  in  die  island,  wiiere  fonr  prov- 
inces iweie  on  this  aeoomit  declared  in  a  state 
of  siege.  I^li^ous  persecution  also  has  en- 
couraged brigandage;  in  Bosnia,  which  has 
always  produced  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
bancfits,  it  was  formerly  very  conunon,  the  un- 
happy Christians,  who  were  reduced  by  the 
Turks  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  frequently  tak- 
ing to  die  mountains  in  despair,  and  then 
wreaking  vengeance  on  th«r  on>ressors.  Gen- 
erally speaking  in  countries  with  a  notably 
scanty  pcHHilation,  whidi  is  yet  in  many  districts 
as  notab^  overcrowded,  origandage  will  be 
foimd  still  in  existence.  Vigorous  steps  have 
been  taken  during  the  last  50  years  to  repress 
the  practice,  and  in  some  countries  with  signal 
success.  In  Greece,  orvanizcd  companies  of 
brigands,  as  distinguished  from  bands  of  high- 
way robbers,  fortuitously  collected,  have  dis- 
a|>peared;  and,  in  Italy,  the  chiefs  with  whom 
pnnces  nude  treaties  are  fotmd  only  in  history. 
Nevertheless,  brigandage  is  by  no  means  obso- 
lete. In  Hungry,  where  it  has  flourished  from 
time  immemorial,  and  where  even  the  free  towns 
in  the  15tb  century  enrolled  companies  for  or- 
ganized rapine,  and  thus  raised  it  to  the  hei^t 
of  an  institution,  it  has  found  a  stron^old  in 
the  shades  of  the  Bakooy  Fores^  whose  swine- 
herds are  said  to  be  in  league  with  the  b^^rars, 
and  even  do  an  occasional  stroke  of  busuiess 
on  their  own  account  In  Sidly  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  this  is  still  the  only  trade  which 
really  prospers  in  the  island  (sec  Mafia)  ;  and 
the  bands  that  infest  the  Turkish  frontier  are 
notoriously  dangerous  to  the  wayfaring  mer- 
chant and  the  defenseless  tourist  In  1^7  spe- 
cial attention  was  attracted  by  the  boldness.  o{ 
brigands  _  in  the  Pyrenees,  Tuscany,  Serlna, 
Macedonia,  Asia  Minor  and  Mexico. 

BRIGANTBS.  bri-g^n'tez^  Ae  name  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  old  British  tribes,  in- 
habiting the  country  between  the  Humber  and 

the  Roman  wall. 

BRIGANTINE,  a  sailing-vessel  with  two 
masts,  the  foremast  ri^d  like  a  brig's,  the 
mainmast  ringed  like  a  schooner's;  also  called 
•hermaphrodite  brig.»  The  term  is  awUed  to 
different  kinds  of  vessels  by  mariners  of  differ- 
ent countries.  The  term  *br^ndne*  was  for- 
mer^ applied  to  a  li^t,  flat,  open  vessel,  with 
10  Of  15  oars  on  a  side,  furnished  also  with 
sails,  and  able  to  carry  upward  of  1(X)  men. 
The  rowers,  being  also  soloiers,  had  their  mus- 
kets lying  ready  under  the  benches.  Brigan- 
tines,  being  very  fast  sailers,  were  frequently 
made'  use  of,  especially  in  the  Mediterranean, 
for  the  purpose  of  piracy,  from  which  fact  they 
derived  their  name. 

BRIGGS,  CharlM  Ancnstna,  American 
clergyman  and  author:  b.  New  "York,  15  Jan. 
1841 ;  d  8  June  1913.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Roselle,  N.  J.  In  1874  he  was  Mpcxnted  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York.  He  was  tried  for  heresy  in 
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1892^  and  was  acquitted  In  1897  he  formally 
severed  his  connection  with  the  New  Vork 
Presbytery  and  became  a  clereyman  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  one  of 
the  foremost  Biblical  scholars  in  the  worl(L  and 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  migat  he 
searched  in  vun  to  find  his  equal  as  a  teacher 
of  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  languages  and  as  an 
authority  in  that  department  of  learning,  or 
even  one  who  is  entitled  to  be  put  in  the  same 
class  with  him.  Among  his  works  are  *  Ameri- 
can Presbyterianism>  (1885) ;  <The  Biblt  the 
Church  and  the  Reason*  (1892)  ;  *The  Hirfier 
Criticism  of  the  Hexateuch>  (1893);  <The 
Messiah  of  the  Gospels>  (1894)  ;  *The  Messiah 
of  the  Apostles*  (1895) ;  <(rtneral  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture*  (1899);  'The 
Incarnation  of  the  Lord*  (1902):  'The  Ethical 
Teaching  of  Jesus'  (1904);  *Church  Unity' 
(1909);  (Theological  Symbolics*  (1914).  He 
was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  *New  Hebrew 
Lexicon*  (1906). 

BRIGGS,.  Charles  Frederick,  American 
author  and  journalist;  b.  Nantucket,  Mass„ 
1804;  d-  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  20  June  1877. 
Throughout  his  life  he  was  engaged  in  journal- 
ism in  New  Yorjc,  and  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"Harry  Franco*  was  widely  known.  In  1844 
be  founded  the  Broadway  Journal,  and  for  a 
time  Edgar  Allen  Foe  was  his  associate  editor. 
He  was  connected  with  Putnam's  Magazine 
(1853-56) ;  the  New  York  Times,  the  Evening 
Mirror,  the  Brooklyn  Union  (1870-74),  and  the 
Independent.  Publications:  'Harry  Franco :  a 
Tale  of  the  Great  Panic*  (1837);  'The  Haunted 
Merchant*  (1843);  *Woilcing  a  Passage' 
(1844);  ^Trippings  of  Tom  Pepper*  (1847): 
'Seaweeds  from  the  Shores  of  Nantucket* 
(1853)  ;  and  in  collaboration  with  Augustus 
Maverick,  'The  Story  of  the  Telegraph  and  a 
History  of  the  Great  Atlantic  Clable*  (1858). 

BRIGGS,  Frank  Obsdiah,  Amertcan  leg- 
islator: b.  Concord,  N.  H,  12  Aug.  1851;  d.  8 
May  1913.  A  graduate  from  the  United  States 
Militatpr  Academy  in  1872,  he  resided  from  the 
army  in  1877  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
Roeblin^  Company  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  soon  be- 
coming Its  assistant  treasurer.  He  was  elected 
mayor  of  Trenton,  1899-1902;  State  treasurer 
of  New  Jersey,  1902-07,  and  United  Sutes 
senator,  1907-13.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Committee  of  New  Jersqr  for 
nine  years,  1904-13. 

BRIOGS,  George  Nixon,  American  ^li- 
tician:  b.  Adams,  Mass.,  13  April  1796;  d,  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  12  Sept.  1861.  He  was  governor 
of  Massachusetts  from  1844  to  1851,  and  one 
of  the  founders  in  that  State  of  the  Republican 
party.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1818,  and  soon  established  a  reputation 
as  one  of  the  best  criminal  lawyers  in  the  State. 
From  1831-43  he  was  a  representative  in  Con- 
e:ress,  serving  through  one  Congress  as  chair- 
man of  the  post-ofhce  committee.  He  was 
subsequently  a  judge  of  the  O>mmon  Fleas 
(1851-56).  Durmg  his  terra  as  governor  ex- 
traordinary efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to 
nardon  Professor  Webster,  the  murderer  of  Dr. 
Parkman,  but  he  refused  to  interpose.  For  16 
years  he  was  a  trustee  of  Williams  College,  and 
at  all  times  a  noted  advocate  of  temperance. 
His  death  was  the  result  of  an  acddent  received 


from  a  gun.  Consult  Richards,  W.  C,  'Great 
in  Goodness*  (Boston  1866). 

BRIGGS,  Henry,  English  mathematician: 
b.  WarleyWood,  Yorkshr»e.  1561:  d.  Oxford, 
26  Jan.  1631.  He  entered  Saint  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  ac- 
quirements in  mathematics.  In  1596  he  was 
appointed  first  lecturer  on  geometry  in  the 
nemy  erected  establishment  of  (^resham  House 
or  College,  London,  and  in  1619  became  in  like 
manner  nrst  Savilian  professor  of  geometry  at 
Oxford,  which  he  resigned  in  1620.  In  1616  he 
went  to  see  Napier  in  Scotland,  who  had  orig- 
inated the  general  idea  of  logarithms.  He  de- 
voted many  ^ears  to  .the  study  of  logarithms, 
his  system  being  still  known  as  'Brigs'  Loga- 
rithms.* Brigipcs'  great  works  are  his  'Loga- 
rithmorum  CSilias  Prima^  (1617) ;  'Lucubra- 
tiones  et  Annotationes  in  Opera  Posthuma  J. 
Neperi*  (1619) ;  'Arithmetica  Logarithmica* 
(1624)  ;  <Trigonoinetria  Britannica'  (1633). 

BRIGGS,  Le  Baron  RasseU.  American 
educator:  b.  Salem,  Mass.,  11  Dec  1855.  He 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in 
1875,  was  assistant  professor  of  English  there, 
1885-90,  and  professor  from  189a  He  was 
dean  of  the  university  1891-1902,  and  b  dean 
of  ibe  faculty  of  arts  and  Bdences  ance  1900, 
and  Boylston  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory 
since  1904.  He  has  also  been  president  of  Rad- 
cliife  College  since  1903.  He  has  written  *01d 
Fashioned  Views  of  Modem  Education' ; 
^Original  Charades';  <5cfaool,  College  and 
Character.* 

BRIGGS,  Lyman  James,  American  scien- 
tist: b.  Assyria,  Mich.,  7  May  1874.  After 
study  at  Michi^n  Agricultural  College,  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  Johns  Hopkins,  he 
was  ^ven  diarge  of  the  ]^y«cal  laboratory, 
Division  of  Soils,  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  AgricuHure  in  1896,  and  became  physi- 
cist in  charge  of  the  physical  laboratory  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  He  is  the  author  of 
<The  Mechanics  of  Soil  Moisture*  (1897); 
'The  Centrifugal  Method  of  Soil  Analysis* 
(1904);  'The  Moisture  Equivalent  of  Soils* 
(1907);  'Dry  Farming  in  Relation  to  Rainf^ 
and  Evapotation*-  (1910);  The  Wilting  Coeffi- 
cient for  Different  Plants  and  its  Indirect  De- 
termination >  (1912)  published  as  BitUetins  of 
the  D^rtment  of  Agriculture. 

BRIGGS,  WUliam,  C^na<fian  clergyman 
and  publisher:  b.  Banbri<^,  county  Down, 
Ireland,  9  Sept.  1836.  He  was  educated  at 
Liverpool  and,  emigrating  to  Canada  while  a 
young  man,  was  ordained  to  the  Methodist  min- 
istry in  1863.  After  successful  pastorates  in 
various  charges,  he  held  the  secretaryship  to 
the  conference  in  1876-77,  and  was  its  presi- 
dent in  1885.  He  was  first  elected  book  steward 
of  the  Methodist  Book  and  Publishing  House 
in  1879,  and  thns  became  the  head  of  the  in- 
oneer  book  publishing  house  in  Toronto,  now 
the  largest  in  the  Dominion. 

BRIGHAM,  hrig'&m.  Albert  Perrv,  Ameri- 
can geolo^st  and  author:  b.  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  12 

June  1855.  He  studied  at  Colgate  College. 
Hamilton  Theological  Seminary  and  Harvard 
Univeraty;  was  ordained  Baptist  minister;  be- 
came pastor  at  Stillwater,  N._  Y.  (1882-85),  and 
Utica  (1885-91);  was  appointed  professor  of 
geology  at  Colgate  in  18^;  for  several  ses^ons 
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instructed  in  the-  Harvard  Summer  School  of 

swolfw^;  was  prof essor  in  the  Cornell  Summer 
SchooT  1901-04 ;  professor  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  1906;  was  appointed  lecturer  in  the 
School  of  GeograiAy,  Oxford  University,  1908; 
and  examiner  in  New  York  State  Education 
Department  1911-13.  He  edited  the  Butletin  of 
the  American  Geographicai  Society,  and  amooR 
his  published  works  are  *A  Text-Boole  of 
Geology^  (1900);  ^Geo^pbic  Inflttences  in 
American  History*  (1903)  ;  ^Student's  Labora- 
tory Manual  of  Phj^sical  Geography*  (1904); 
^From  Trail  to  Railway  through  the  Appala- 
chians* (1^);  'Cnnmerdal  Geograt^> 
(1911). 

BRIGHAM ,  Amariah,  American  physician ; 
b.  New  Marlborough,  Mass.,  26  Dec  1798;  d. 
Utica,  N.  Y  8  Sept.  1849.  He  began  practice 
at  Enfield  Mass..  about  1821,  but  soon  removed 
to  Greenfield,  where  he  beoune  widely  known 
for  his  skill  as  a  surgeon.  In  1828  he  went  to 
Europe  and  spent  a  year  studying  in  the  hos- 
pitals. In  1831  he  settled  in  Hartford.  Conn., 
and  in  1840  was  appointed  superintendent  oi 
the  retreat  for  the  insane  there.  Two  years 
later  he  accepted  a  similar  position  at  the  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  \riiere  he  re- 
mained till  his  death.  ^  He  was  a  skilful  busi- 
ness man,  an  able  phyridan,  and  was  frequentljy 
called  to  act  as  an  expert  in  the  courts.  Publi- 
cations: ^Treatise  on  Epidemic  Cholera* 
(1832);  'Influence  of  Mental  Cultivation  on 
the  Health'  (1833) ;  'Influence  of  Relipon 
upon  the  Health  and  Physical  Welfare  of  Man- 
kind* (1835) ;  'Inquiry  Concerning  the  EHs- 
eases  and  Functions  of  the  Brain,  the  Spinal 
Cord,  and  Nerves'  (1840) ;  *The  Asylum  Sou- 
venir* (1849)  ;  'Mental  &certion  in  Relation  to 
Health*  (1866).  Consult  Ckwdridi,  C.  'Ser- 
mon on  the  Death  of  Amarian  Bns^am* 
(1850). 

BRIQHAM,  Sarah  Jcannette  (LATBsuitY), 
American  illustrator  and  writer  for  young 
people:  b.  Manchester,  N.  Y.,  5  March  1835. 
She  was  for  many  years  a  contributor  to 
juvenile  publications,  and  as  artist  has  illus- 
trated in  color.  She  was  married  to  J.  R.  Brig- 
ham  in  1854.  She  has  written  'Under  Blue 
Skies*  (1886);  'Leopold  and  His  Wheel* 
(1896);  .'In  Daisy  Time*  (1896):  'The  Pleas- 
ant Land  of  Play*  (1896);  'Twinklenose  and 
Yellow  Feather* ;  'Little  Brer  RabtnL> 

BRIGHAM,  William  Tofts,  American 
ethnologist:  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  24  May  1841,  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  1862,  and  admitted 
to  the  Massachusetts  bar  in  1867,  was  for  a 
year  botanical  instructor  at  Harvard  and 
served  for  six  years  on  the  Boston  school  board. 
He  removed  to  Honolulu  in  1888^  and  has  ^nce 
been  in  charge  of  the  Bishop  Museum  of 
Ethnology  and  Natural  History  there.  He  has 
been  sent  around  the  world  to  study  museums 
and  their  methods,  the  results  published  by 
the  Museum  Press,  fully  illustrated.  He  is  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Anthropologi- 
cal Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
correspondent  of  the  Berlin  and  Hamburg 
Anthropological  Societies,  and  of  the  Italian 
Anthropological  Socie^,  also  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Petrograd,  and  ot  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
In  1905  Columbia  University  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  honorary  ScD.  He  has  made 


the  museum  of  whidi  he  is  director  respected 

tfaronghout  the  scientific  world.  He  has  pub- 
lished *Cast  Catalogue  of  Antique  Sculpture* ; 
'(Guatemala,  the  Land  ot  the  Quetzal* ;  'Vol- 
canic Manifestations  tn  New  England* ; 
'Hawaiian  Feather  Work*;  'Index  to  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific*;  ' Ancient  Hawaiian 
Stone  Implements':  'Hawaiian  Mat  and  Bas- 
ket Weavmg* ;  <OId  Hawauan  Canriiws' ;  *The 
Ancient  Hawaiian  House* ;  'The  Volcanoes  of 
Kilauea  and  Uaona  Loa> ;  *Ka  Hana  Kapa: 
The  Making  of  Batk  Ckrth  m  Hawafi*  (1896- 
1912). 

BRIGHAM,  Utah,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Box  Elder  County,  20  miles  north  of  Ogden, 
on  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroads.  It  has  a  public  library,  fruit- 
canning  and  cement  factories,  lumber  3^rd$ 
and  planing  mills.  The  city  has  a  larse  fruit 
trad^  espraally  in  peaches.  It  owns  tiae  elcc- 
tric-Ughtmg  plant  and  fhe  waterworks.  Pop. 
3JBSS. 

BRIGHAH    YOUNG  UNIVBRSITY. 

Provo,  Utah,  _  a  coeducational  institution 
founded  by  Brigham  Young  in  1875,  and  by 
a  deed  of  trust  administered  by  the  Latter  Day 
Saints.  It  has  high  school,  normal  and  collegi- 
ate departments,  library,  a  faculty  of  30  mem- 
bers, and  an  average  enrolment  of  students 
in  recent  years  of  over  600. 

BRIGHT,  Charles,  English  civil  engineer: 
b.  Londoij,  25  Dec.  1%3.  He  is  the  young^ 
son  of  Sir  Charles  Tilston  Bright,  who  laid 
the  first  Atlantic  cable,  and  has  been  himself 
employed  in  cable-laying  expeditions  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  on  various  sur- 
veying expeditions.  He  has  publuhed  'The 
Story  of  the  Atlantic  Cable';  'The  Life  of 
Sir  diaries  Bright';  'Irnperial -Free  Trade'; 
'Imperial  Telegraph;;' ;  'Engineering  Wonders 
of  the  World'  (joint  author) ;  'Telegraphy 
and  War.* 

BRIGHT,  Sot  Charles  Tilston,  English 
telegraphic  engineer:  b.  Wanstead  1832;  d.  1888l 
He  was  the  first  to  establish  telegraphic  cable 
communication  between  America  and  EuTDi>e, 
succeeding,  5  Aug.  1858^  after  two  failures,  in 
laying  die  2.030  miles  of  cable  which  connect 
Ireland  and  Newfoundland.  He  was  coinventor 
with  Latimer  Clark  of  the  asphalt  composition 
coating  for  submarine  cables  and  superintended 
the  laying  of  submarine  cables  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  He  was  Liberal  member  of 
Parliament  for  Greenwich  1865  to  1868  and 
president  of  the  Institule  of  Hectriol  Engi- 
neers 1886-87. 

BRIGHT,  Junes  Franck,  English  histori- 
cal writer :  b.  London^  29  May  1832.  He  was 
educated  at  Rngby  and  University  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  was  master  at  Marlborough  (College 
for  16  years.  He  was  master  of  University 
College,  Oxford.  1881-1906.  He  has  written 
'History  of  England  to  1880» ;  'Joseph  II> 
(1897);  'Maria  Theresa'  (1897). 

BRIGHT,  Jesse  D.,  American  politidan: 
b:  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  18  Dec.  1812;  d.  Baltimore, 
Md.,  20  May  1875.  He  received  an  academic 
education,  was  admitted  to  the  Indiana  bar 
(1831),  and  became  a  circuit  judge,  State  sena- 
tor and  lieutenant-governor.  From  1845  to 
1857  he  was  a  United  States  senator  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  during  several  sessions.  Re- 
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elected  id  1857,  he  was  expelled  for  alleged  dis- 
loyalty, 5  Feb.  1862.  the  oiief  evidence  i^nst 
him  Ming  a  letter  addressed  to  *His  ExcelTenqr, 
Jefferson  Davi^  President  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  States,*  recommending  a  friend  who 
had  an  improvement  in  firearms  to  dispose  of. 
Bright  maintained  that  at  the  date  of  the  letter 
(March  1861)  he  had  no  idea  that  there  would 
be  .war,  and  wrote  it  to  get  rid  of  the  inventor. 
Subsequently,  he  settled  in  Kentucky,  and  in 
1866  was  elected  to  the  State  senate. 

BRIGHT,  John,  English  sUtesman  and 
orator:  b.  Greenbank,  Rochdale.  Lancashire,  16 
Nov.  1811:  d.  27  March  1889.  His  faier, 
Jacob  Bright,  who  beloi^ed  to  a  Ouaker  family 
originally  connected  with  Wiltshire,  migrated 
to  Rochdale  early  in  the  centuxy,  and  there 
established  himself  as  a  cotton-^iinner  and  man- 
nfacturer.  John  Bright,  who  was  the  second 
of  10  children,  was  educated  at  Rochdale,  Ack- 
worth,  York,  and  finally  at  Newton,  near 
Qitheroe.  At  the  age  of  15  he  entered  the 
cotton-spinning  business  of  his  father,  where, 
even  at  that  ear^  ag^  he  showed  much  shrewd* 
ness  and  practical  energy.  Not  satisfied,  bow- 
ever,  wiUi  merely  mercantile  affairs,  he  took  an 
enthusiastic  interest  in  such  public  questions 
as  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1831-32,  while  he  diligently  educated  himself 
in  pubUc  speaking  at  the  debates  of  the  Roch- 
dale Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  In 
1835  he  traveled  in  Greece,  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine, and  gave  an  account  of  the  journey  in  a 
series  of  lecttms  delivered  in  hb  native  town ; 
but  his  career  as  a  notable  pubUc  speaker  began 
with  the  free-trade  movement.  To  relieve  the 
pressure  upon  the  worldng  population  of  Eng- 
land occasioned  by  commernal  depression  and  a 
bad  harvest,  it  was  proposed  to  cheapen  bread 
b^  the  repeal  of  the  com  duty,  and  in  an  asso- 
aation  formed  for  this  purpose  at  Manchester 
in  1838  Mr.  Bri^t  was  made  a  member  of 
committee.  In  the  following  year  this  associa- 
tion, at  a  meeting  in  London,  was  widened  into 
the  famous  Anti-Com  Law  League,  in  which 
Richard  Cobden  and  John  Bright  were  the  two 
most  prominent  members.  Yet  it  was  not  until 
after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  in  1841,  that,  on 
the  personal  appeal  of  his  friend  Cobden,  the 
former  put  all  nis  strength  into  the  repeal  cam- 
paign. In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  that  year 
he  organized  branches  of  ^e  league  and  ad- 
dressed meetings  in  nearly  all  the  large  towns 
of  England.  It  was  inevitable  that  such  a  prom- 
inent politician  should  find  a  place  in  Parliar 
ment,  ^nd  in  1843,  he  was  elected  as  member 
for  the -city  of  Durham.  He  made  his  maiden 
speech  in  August  of  the  same  year  on  a  motion 
in  favor  of  carrying  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Import  Duties  Commission  of  1840. 
Thereafter  he  seized  every  opportunity  to  press 
this  question  of  repeal.  The  opposition  from 
bodi  of  the  great  parties  in  the  House  was 
do£^d,  and  me  controversy  might  have  been 
prolonged  but  for  the  widespreaa  sympathy  oc- 
casioned by  the  Irish  famine.  In  January  1846 
Parliament  was  summoned,  and  Sir  Robert  Feel 
announced  that  his  government  was  prepared  to 
reduce  and  ahnost  abolish  the  com  duties.  This 
resolution  was  carried;  but  on  the  question  of 
Irish  coercion  the  government  was  defeated, 
and  at  the  general  election  which  followed 
(1847),  John  Bright  was  elected  for  Manches- 


ter. The  corn  duty  question  having  been  satis- 
factorily settled,  he  now  turned  his  attention  to 
such  subjects  as  a  reform  in  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  and  India,  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
voting  by  ballot,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
national  system  of  education.  At  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  in  1852  he  was  re-elected' 
for  Manchester,  but  throu^  his  strenuous  de- 
nunciation of  the  Crimean  War  (1854),  and  his 
equally  decided  disapproval  of  the  Chinese  War 
(1856),  he  was  rejected  by  his  constituency  at 
uie  general  election  of  1857,  This  result  was 
made  known  to  him  at  Florence,  where  fae  had 
retired  to  recruit  after  a  serious  illness,  but  the 
disappointment  which  it  caused  him  was  miti- 
gatra  in  a  few  months  by  his  election  for  Bir- 
min^am,  and  in  1858  he  returned  to  public 
life  after  an  absence  of  two  years.  During  the 
American  Civil  War  he  sturdily  advocated  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  gave  his  passionate 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  North,  although 
as  a  Lancashire  cotton-8[Hnner  his  business  suf- 
fered severely  from  a  continuance  of  the 
stmggle.  About  this  time  also  his  name  be- 
came closely  identified  with  electoral  reform 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  had  contended  embodied  in 
the  Reform  Bill  (1867)  passed  by  Mr.  Disraeli. 
He  had  no  desire  for  office,  but  his  prestige  in 
the  Liberal  party  was  so  great  that  it  was  de- 
drable  to  include  him  In  tiie  catunet,  and  he 
was  constrained  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  tn  Mr.  Gladstone's  government 
(1868^.  In  this  office  he  gave  powerful  assist- 
ance m  passing  the  act  for  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church,  the  Irish  Land  Act  and 
the  Elementary  Education  Act.  Owing  to  ill- 
health  he  retired  from  office  in  1870,  but  re- 
entered the  ministry  as  chancellor  of  Uie  duchy 
of  Lancaster  in  1873.  When  the  Liberal  par^ 
returned  to  power  in  188Q  he  again  accepted  this 
office;  but  two  years  later  he  resigned  as  he  was 
opposed  to  armed  intervention  in  Egypt.  At 
this  time  and  for  some  years  previously  he  had 
not  appeared  often  upon  public  platforms,  but 
in  1883  he  delivered  a  notable  address  when 
installed  as  lord  rector  of  Glasgow  University, 
and  another  in  Birmingham  in  the  same  year 
when  celebrating  the  25th  anniversary  of  his 
connection  with  that  city.  In  1886  he  opposed 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  (Had- 
stone,  and  imtil  his  death  he  strongly  identified 
himself  with  the  Unionist  party  in  its  efforts  to 
defeat  the  Home  Rule  poKcy.  This  opposition 
was  weighted  with  the  same  characteristics 
which  had  secured  for  him  in  previous  contro- 
versies the  respect  of  the  country  —  a  trans- 

farent  sincerity  of  purpose  which  found  its 
earless  exposition  by  pen  and  speech  in  direct, 
racy,  idiomatic  English.  As  an  orator  his  plat- 
form manner  was  remarkable  for  its  ease  and 
unstudied  simplicity;  the  richness  and  lucidity 
of  his  diction,  attounding  in  hapi^  epithets, 
often  edged  with  irony  or  glancing  with  humor; 
a  spirit  of  outspoken  truthfulness  hreathing 
throu^  all  his  utterances;  while  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  voice  which  laid  a  spell  upon  his 
audience  by  its  clear,  round,  sonorous  fullness. 
Perhaps  the  most  splendid  expression  of  his 
sympathetic  nature  is  found  in  the  speeches  in 
which  he  pleaded  for  justice  to  the  oppressed 
populations  whether  in  Ireland  or  India,  while 
the  'same  broad  humanity,  even  more  than  the 
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doctrines  which  were  his  Quaker  birthr^ht. 
animated  his  denunciations  of  war.  He  opposed 
the  factory  legistation  with  which  the  name  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury  is  identified  and  viewed  with 
<£sfavor  the  restriction  of  hours  of  labor, 
•especially  of  adults.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  was  married  first  to  a 
Miss  Priestman,  who  died  in  1841,  and  again 
to  a  Miss  Leatham,  who  died  suddenly  in  1878. 
His  life  and  speeches  in  two  volumes  were  pub- 
lished in  1881  by  G.  Harnett  Smith,  and  his 
public  letters  by  H.  J.  Leech  in  1885.  Consult 
also  Robertson,  'Life  and  Times  of  John 
Brirfit*  (London  1902)  and  Trevelyan's  biog- 
raimy  (London  1913). 

BRIGHT,  Richard,  English  physician:  b. 
Bristol,  28  Sept  1789;  d.  16  Dec.  1858.  He 
studied  at  Edinburgh  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and 
after  1820  was  connected  with  Guy's  Hospital, 
England.  His  name  is  associated  with  Bright's 
disease  (q.v.),  he  being  the  first  who  investi- 
gated its  character.  He  published  'Original 
Researches  into  the  Pathology  of  Diseases  of 
the  Kidney>  (1827)  ;  and  a  book  of  'Travels 
through  Lower  Hungary'  (1818).  which  con- 
tains a  valuable  account  of  the  gypsies. 

BRIGHT.  William,  English  Church  his- 
torian: b.  Doncaster,  14  Dec.  1824;  d.  6  March 
1901.  He  graduated  at  University  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  1846,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Anglican 
priesthood  in  1850.  He  was  theological  tutor  at 
Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  1851-58,  and  in 
1868  became  Regius  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
histoiy  at  Oxford  and  canon  of  Christ  Church. 
His  chief  historical  works  are  'History  of  the 
Church,  A.D.  3l5~45l>  (I860);  'Early  English 
Church  History*  (1878) ;  'Lessons  from  the 
Lives  of  Three  Great  Fathers'  (1890)  ;  'Way- 
marks  of  Church  History*  (1894)  ;  'The  Roman 
See  in  the  Early  Church'  (1896) ;  'The  Age  of 
the  Fathers'  (posthumously  1903).  He  takes 
high  rank  as  a  hymnwriter,  the  noble  _  com- 
munion hymn  'And  now,  O  Father,  mindful 
of  the  love,'  and  the  evening  hymn,  'And  now 
the  wants  arc  told,'  being  clwracteristic  ex- 
amples of  his  devotional  spirit. 

BRIGHT  EYES  (Susette  La  Fleache). 
Omaha  Indian  writer  and  lecturer :  b.  Nebrasn, 
1850;  d.  Lincoln,  Neb.,  1902.  She  was  the  eldest 
child  of  Eshtamaza  or  Joseph  La  Fles<^e,  a 
former  head-chief  of  the  C^naha  Indians.  She 
attended  the  Presbyterian  mission  school  on 
the  Omaha  reservation,  and  through  the  interest 
of  a  teacher  was  sent  to  a  private  school  in 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  where  she  made  rapid  progress 
in  her  studies.  She  afterward  tau^t  with 
great  success  among  the  young  members  of  die 
tribe  in  a  government  ^y  school  on  the  Omaha 
reservation.  In  1877-78  the  Fonca  were  forcibly 
removed  from  their  home  on  Niobrara  River, 
South  Dakota,  to  Indian  Territory,  where 
Susette  soon  afterward  accompanied  her  father 
when  he  went  to  help  his  sick  and  dying  rela- 
tives among  the  Ponca.  The  heroic  return  of 
Standing  Bear,  the  Ponca  chief,  and  his  band, 
600  miles  to  their  northern  home  amid  incred- 
ible sufferings,  the  imprisonment  and  release  oC 
Standing  Bear,  led  to  public  investigations  of 
Indian  removals.  Accompanied  by  Susette  La 
Flesche  and  her  brother.  Standing  Bear  visited 
the  principal  cities  of  the  UnitecT  States  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  T..  H.  Tibbies,  to  tell  the 
story  of  die  Ponca  removal. .  Under  the  name 


of  ^Bright  Eyes*  Susette  commenced  her  pub- 
lic work.  Her  clear  description  of  the  injustice 
of  the  case,  her  eloquent  appeals  for  humanity 
toward  her  race,  her  grace,  well-bred  diction 
and  dignity  of  bearing  aroused  the  interest  of 
the  thousands  who  listened  to  her,  with  the 
result  diat  the  government  was  petitioned  to 
make  no  more  removals  of  tribes,  and  wherever 
practicable  this  request  was  respected.  In  1881 
Bright  Eyes  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  T.  H. 
Tibbies,  and  later  with  her  husband  visited 
England  and  Scotland  on  a  lecturing  tour.  She 
lived  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  an  active  publicist  in  tbs 
interests  of  her  race  until  her  death. 

BRIGHTLY,  Frederick  Charles,  Amer- 
ican lawyer :  b.  Bungay,  England,  26  Aug.  1812 ; 
d.  (Jermantown,  Pa.,  2i  Jan.  1888.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1831,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Philadelphia  bar  (1839).  In  1870  he  retired 
to  devote  himself  to  legal  writing  and  compila- 
tion, for  which  he  had  pre-eminent  gifts.  His 
private  law  library  of  5,000  volumes  was  one  of 
the  best  collections  in  America.  Publications: 
'Law  of  Costs  in  Pennsylvania*  (1847);  *Re- 
ports  of  Cases  Decided  by  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania'  (1851) ; 
'Equitable  Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts'  of  Penn- 
sylvania' (1855);  'Analytical  Digest  of  the 
Laws  of  the  United  States,  1789-1869*  (1865- 
69)  ;  'Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  tfie  Federal 
Courts'  (1868-73);  'Bankrupt  Law  of  the 
United  States'  (1871)  ;  'Leading  Cases  on  the 
Law  of  Elections*  (1871)  ;  'Digest  of  the  Laws 
of  Pennsylvania,  1700-1883*  (1883)  ;  and  other 
works. 

BRIGHTON  (formeriy  Brightrelm- 
stone),  En^nd,  maritime  town  and  favorite 
watering-place  in  the  county  of  Sussex  50J4 
miles  south  of  London.  It  is  situated  on 
a  gentle  slope,  and  is  a  clean  and  well- 
built  town,  with  handsome  streets,  terraces, 
squares,  etc.,  and  a  massive  sea-wall,  with 
a  promenade  and  drive  over  three  miles  in 
length,  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  The 
buildings  of  note  are  not  numerous.  The  only 
ancient  church  is  that  of  Saint  Nicholas.  Holy 
Trinity  (^urch  is  memorable  for  the  incum- 
bency of  F.  W.  Robertson,  the  celebrated 

fireacher.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  Pavi- 
ion,  built  by  CJeorge  IV  (then  Prince  of 
Wales),  between  1787  and  1825.  It  cost  upward 
of  $5,000,000.  It  is  a  building  in  the  Oriental 
style  of  architecture,  with  a  handsome  stone 
front  300  feet  in  length  and  a  large  Oriental 
dome  84  feet  hif^  in  the  centre.  To  (xcorge 
IV  is  due  the  rise  of  Brighton  as  a  fashicmabie 
resort  The  Pavilion  was  discontinued  as  a 
royal  residence  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1841,  and 
was  purchased  from  the  Crown  by  the  town  of 
Brighton  in  1850  for  $260,000.  The  aquarium  is 
world-famous,  and  Dyke  Road  Museum  con- 
tains a  remarkably  fine  ornithological  collec- 
tion. Owing  to  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  it  is 
a  great  centre  for  boarding  schools,  and  its 
popularify  with  Londoners  is  sudi  that  it  is 
frequently  called  London-su^r-mare.  The 
town  received  its  charter  of  mcorporation  in 
1854;  water,  electric  light,  street  cars  and  race 
course  are  municipally  owned;  and  it  returns 
two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
fishing  village  up  till  1^,  Brighton  has  a 
population  of  131,237. 

BRIGHrS  DISEASE.  See..KiOHEys. 
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BRIGITTINBS,  or  OKDBR  OF  OUB 

SAVIOUR,  a  branch  of  the  Ausustinians, 
founded  about  the  year  1344  by  Saint  Bridget 
of  Sweden,  and  approved  by  Urban  V  in  1370. 
The  first  monastery,  which  was  also  the  mother 
house  of  the  order,  was  on  the  founder's  estate 
at  Vadstena,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  Lake 
Vettem,.  southwest  of  Stockholm.  Some 
were  maintained  in  Germany,  Flanders  and 
others  countries;  most  of  them,  including  the 
parent  house,  were  destroyed  at  the  Refonna- 
tkin.   There  are  tvro  rich  convents  of  Brif^t- 
tines  at  Genoa,  into  one  of  which  only  ladies 
of  high  family  are  admitted.   The  only  house 
of  the  order  m  England  was  the  rich  institu- 
tion known  as  Sion  House,  founded  by  Henry  V 
on  the  Thames,  10  miles  from  London.  It  was 
one  of  die  first  suppressed  by  Henty  VIII.  In 
1361,  some  of  their  successors  returned  and 
established  themselves  at  Spetisburj^,  Dorset- 
shire.   Later  on  they  moved  to  their  present 
site,  ■  Chudleigh,  near  Exeter.    Only  four  con- 
vents of  the  ori^nal  order  are  now  found  — 
one  m  Bavaria,  at  Altomtinster,  two  In  Hol- 
land and  the  one  mentioned  in  Ent^and.  All  the 
houses  of  the  order  are  subject  to  the  bisfaojt  of 
die  diocese,  and  no  new  one  can  be  founded  with- 
out express  permission  of  the  Pope.  For  thelris- 
tory  of  the  order  in  Sweden  consult  ^Scrmtores 
Rerum   Sv^camm   Medii  Avenu'   <VoL  I, 
Stockhohn  1871) ;  also  'History  of  the  English 
Brigittine   Nuns>    (Plymouth   1886) ;  Steele, 
'Story  of  the  Bridgettines>  (New  York  1911). 

BRIL,  the  name  of  two  Dutch  painters 
(brothers),  who  distinguished  themselves  as 
landscape  artists.  -  (l)Mattys,  b.  Antwerp, 
1550;  d.  1584.  When  a  very  young  man  he  vent 
to  Rome,  and  was  so  much  esteemed  by  Gregory 
III  that  he  was  employed  on  the  galleries  and 
salons  of  the  Vatican.  (2)  Panlus,  b.  about 
1556;  d.  about  1626.  He  was  much  superior  to 
Mattys,  and  hearing  of  his  success  at  Rome 
joined  him  there.  The  two  brothers  appear 
for  some  time  to  have  worked  together  on  the 
same  pieces;  but  after  Mattys'  early  death 
Paulus  was  employed  by  Sixtus  V,  and.  executed 
six  large  paintings  in  his  summer  palace.  The 
poetic  charm  of  his  work  may  be  seen  as  a 
setting  to  some  figure  jnuntings  by  Aonibale 
Carracd  and  Rubens.  He  was  also  employed 
by  Clement  VII!.  His  works  in  oil  and  fresco 
may  be  seen  in  many  of  the  Roman  churches. 
He  did  many  frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  the 
Lateran,  the  Scala  Santa  and  Santa  Maggiore. 
Of  his  panel  paintings,  the  best  are  in  Florence, 
Brunswidc,  MontpelUer,  Munich,  Paris,  Parma 
and  Vienna.  Consult  Roose,  'Geschiedenis  der 
antvrer^be  Schilderschool*  (Antwerp  1887- 
90)  ;  ^ler,  in  London,  Burlington  Magazine 
(1905)  ;  Mayor,  *Das  Leboi  und  die  Werke  der 
Bruder  Mattheus  und  Paul  BrilP  (Leipzig 
1910). 

BRILL,  Abraham  Arden,  American  physi- 
cian and  writer  upon  psycho-analysis:  b.  Aus- 
tria, 1874.  He  came  to  America  while  a  small 
boy,  and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  at  New 
York  University  in  1901,  and  that  of  M.D.  at 
Columbia  in  1903.  He  was  an  assistant  in  the 
clinic  of  psychiatry  in  Zurich,  Switxerlam^  and 
is  at  die  present  the  head  of  the  clinic  of 
psjrchiatry  at  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Brill  is  considered  the  leading  exponent  in 
America  of  Freud  and  Freud's  theory  of  the 


interpretatioii,  of  dreams.  Besides  bdng  a  lec- 
turer and  writer  on  psycho-analysis,  he  is  also 
the  English  translator  of  Freud's  writings.  Brill 
has  written  many  treatises,  and  his  book, 
*  Psychoanalysis,  Its  Theories  and  Application* 
(1909),  is  the  standard  American  work  upon 
the  subject  He  has  also  translated  Freud's 
'Selected  Papers  on  listeria*  (1910)  ;  'Three 
Contributions  to  the  Sexual  Theory*  (1910); 
'Interpretation  of  Dreams>  (1913) ;  'Psycho- 
pathology  of  Every-day  Life*  (1914). 

BRILLAT-SAVARIN,  bre'yi'  sa'v&'rAn, 
Anthilme,  French  gastronomic  author  and 
judge:  h.  Bcllay,  1  April  1755;  d.  Paris,  2  Feb, 
1826.  He  is  famous  for  his  'Physiologie  du 
gout>  (Paris  1825;  English  tranaUtion.  'Gas- 
tronomyas  a  Fine  Art,*  London  and  New 
York  1877),  a  work  diUiinguished  as  the  finest 
literary  analysis  of  the  art  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing; abounding  with  wise  comment  relieved  by 
sparkling  wit  and  humorous  anecdote.  He  was 
deputy  to  the  States-General  in  1789;  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation  in  1792 ;  mayor  of  Bel- 
lay  in  1793  when  to  escape  the  Revolution  he 
fled  to  New  York  and  earned  a  living  as  tutor 
of  French  and  music  and  as  mernber  of  a 
theatre  orchestra.  He  returned  to  Parb  in 
1796  and  until  his  death  was  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  (^sation.  He  was  also  a  miscel* 
laneous  writer  on  archaeology,  political  and 
social  economy.  See  Physkhagy  or  Tasts, 
The. 

BRILLIANT.  See  Diahono. 

BRILLIANT  SECOND,  a  phrase  used  by 
the  (^rman  Emperor  William  II  in  a  telegram 
addressed  to  Count  (^tuchovnki.  the  Austrian 
Foreign  Minister,  after  the  close  of  the  Al- 
geciras  Conference.  It  was  published  in 
Vienna  on  13  April  1906.  Referring  to 
Austria's  support  at  that  conference,  the 
Kaiser  wrote  —  *You  have  proved  yourself  to 
be  a  brilliant  second  on  the  duelling  groundL 
and  jrou  may  be  certain  of  «milar  service  in 
similar  case  from  me  also.*  The  message  was 
not  favorably  received  in  Austria,  and  caused 
especial  annoyance  in  Italy,  the  third  party  to 
the  Triple  Alliance  (q^v.). 

BRIMSTONB.   See  Sulphub. 

BRINDABAN,  brln-d^-bfln'  or  BINDA- 
BAN,  India,  town  in  the  United  Provinces,  in 
the  district  of  Muttra,  and  35  miles  north- 
northwest  of  Agra,  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jumna.  It  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  youth- 
ful sports  of  Krishna.  Brindaban  is  one  of  the 
sacred  Hindu  cities  and  is  dependent  for  its 
prosperi^  on  pilgrims;  it  is  surrounded  by 
sacred  groves  of  trees,  has  l,(XJO  temples  and 
has  benefited  by  the  munificence  of  wealthy 
Hindus,  who  have  built  cosdy  shrines.  Among 
th^  is  a  cruciform  pagoda,  with  vaulted  roof, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  massy  and  eladborate 
of  Brahmanical  building.  The  American  Meth- 
odist Church  has  a  mission  here.   Pop.  30,000. 

BRINDISI.  brin'de-se  (ancient  Brun- 
dusium),  a  seaport  and  fortified  town  in  the 
province  of  Leece  in  southern  Italy,  situated 
on  a  small  promontory  in  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  45  miles  east-northeast  of  Taranto.  In 
ancient  times  Brundusium  was  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  Calabria.  It  was  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Sallentines,  and  the 
excellence  of  its  port  and  commanding  situation 
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in  the  Adriatic  were  among  die  ditef  induce- 
ments to  the  Romans  to  attack  diem.  Having 
conquered  the  city  in  267  b.c,  Ihe  Romans  made 
it  a  naval  station,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  im- 
portant operations  in  the  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey.  In  230  bx,  Brindisi  was  the 
starting  place  of  the  Roman  troops  that  took 
part  in  me  ^rst  Illyrian  War;  and  from  this 
point  the  Romans  nearly  always  directed  sub- 
sequent wars  with  Macedonia.  Greece  and  Asia. 
Pacuvius  was  bom  there.  Horace,  who  made 
a  journey  there  in  38  or  37  b.c.  has  made  the 
visit  one  of  his  satires  (Sat.  I,  5).  Virgil  died 
here  19  B,c  On  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire 
it  declined  in  importance.  In  the  11th  century 
it  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Normans,  and 
became  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  embarkation 
for  the  Crusades.  Its  importance  as  a  seaport 
was  subsequently  completelv  lost,  and  its 
harbor  blo^ed.  In  187Q  uie  Peninsular  & 
Oriental  Steam  Nav^tiori  Company  put  on  a 
weeldy  line  of  steamers  between  Brindisi  and 
Alexandria,  and  Brindisi  is  now  an  important 
station  for  passengers  and  mails  to  and  from 
India  and  the  East.  There  is  also  a  trade  with 
British,  Austrian  and  other  ports.  Latterly,  the 
harbor  accommodation  has  been  considerably 
improved.  It  is  used  now  (1918)  as  a  torpedo 
station  for  the  Italian  navy.  The  chief  exports 
are  wine,  olive-oil  and  figs;  the  chief  import, 
coal.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral, 
where  the  Emperor  Frederick  II  was  married 
to  Yolande  in  1225;  and  the  castle,  commenced 
hy  Frederick  II  and  finished  by  Charles  V. 
Qiief  among  the  ancient  remains  is  a  colimin 
62  feet  high,  one  of  two,  which,  tradition  says, 
marked  the  end  of  the  Appian  Way.  Pop. 
25.317. 

BRINDLBY,  James.  English  engineer:  b. 
Thomsett,  Derbyshire,  1716;  d.  Tumhurst, 
Staffordshire,  30  Sept.  1772.  At  17  he  became 
apprentice  to  a  millwright,  and  on  the  ex- 
piration o£  bis  indentures  began  business  as  an 
engineer,  and  in  1752  displ^i«d  great  talent  in 
txmtrivii^  a  water-engine  for  draining  a  coal- 
mine. Several  important  inventions  introduced 
him  to  the  patronage  of  the  Dtdce  of  Bridge- 
water,  then  occu(nea  in  planning  a  communica- 
tion .between  his  estate  at  Worsley  and  the 
towns  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  by  water. 
This  immense  work,  ridiculed  bv  scientific  men 
of  the  period  as  impracticable,  Brindley  under- 
took and  carried  out  by  means  of  aqueducts 
over  valleys,  .rivei^  etc.  The  first  portion  of 
the  Bridgewater  Canal  (to  Manchester)  was 
opened  in  1761,  the  whole  system  being  com- 
plete in  the  end  of  1772.  He  also  commenced 
the  Grand  Trunk  Canal  and  completed  the 
Birminghun,  Chesterfield  and  others.  Consult 
Smiles,  Samuel,  ^Llves  of  the  Engineers* 
(Vol.  I.  London  1861-62). 

BRINE  SHRIMP,  the  only  animal,  except 
a  species  of  fly  {Ephvdra),  which  lives  in  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah.  It  is  a  phyllopod 
crustacean,  with  stalked  eyes,  a  delicate,  slender 
body,  which  is  provided  with  11  pairs  of  broad, 
paddle-like  or  leaf-like  feet.  It  is  about  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  long.  Similar  forms  live  in 
brine  vats  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Arte- 
mia  fertUis  abounds  in  Great  Salt  Lake.  It  may 
often  be  seen  swimming  about  in  pairs  and  has 
a  naupltus  yoimg  like  that  of  die  brine  dirimp 


of  Europe.  It  produces  yomig  by  budding 
(parthenogenesis),  as  well  as  from  eggs.  A 
species  observed  near  Odessa  produced  females 
alone  in  warm  weather;  and  only  in  water  of 
meditAn  strength  were  males  produced.  The 
eggs  of  A.  fertilis  have  been  sent  in  moist 
mud  from  Utah  to  Munich,  (jcrmany,  and 
specimens  raised  from  the  eggs  by  Sidrald, 
provii^  the  great  vitality  of  the  eg^  of  these 
Phyllopod^  a  fact  paralleled  by  the  similar 
vitality  of  the  eggs  of  the  Idng-crab.  A.  ^racUis 
of  Verrill  has  thus  far  only  been  found  in  tubs 
of  concentrated  salt  water  on  railroad  bridges 
in  New  England.  This  species  is  able  to  ac- 
commodate Itself  to  changes  in  the  density  of 
water.  They  can  be  brou^t  to  a  state  in  which 
they  resemble  closely  Branchifas  stagnalis,  a 
fresh  water  brachiopod.  This  is  cited  often  as 
a  proof  of  the  effect  of  environment  on  the 
structure  of  animals  and  its  bearing  on  the 
theory  of  evolution  is  an  immediate  corotlary. 

BRINK,  Berahard  Tea,  German  philologist 
and  expositor  of  English  literature:  b.  Amster- 
dam 1841;  d..Strassburg  1892.  He  studied  at 
Munster  and  Bonn;  from  1870  to  1873  was 
professor  of  modem  languages  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Marbui^,  and  from  1873  to  1892  pro- 
fessor of  Entdidi  at  Strassburg.  From  1874 
he  edited  QuelteH  und  Forsckungen  *ur  Sprach- 
und  CuUurgeschickte  der  germanischen  Vblker. 
His  published  works  include  <Geschichte  der 
englischen  Lttteratur*  (Vol.  I,  Chaucer  to 
Wiclif  1877;  English  translation  by  H.  M. 
Kennedy,  1883^  Vol.  II.  from  Wichf  to  ihe 
accession  of  Ehzabeth,  1896),  considered  to  be 
on^  of  the  best  histories  of  early  English  litera- 
ture. He  also  wrote  ^Chaucer's  Sprache  tmd 
Ver9kunst>  (1884  ;  2d  ed.  1899;  English  trans- 
lation 'The  Language  and  Metre  of  Chaucer* 
by  M.  B.  Smith.  2d  rev.  ed.  1901) ; 
'Beowulf,  Untersuchungen>  (1888);  'Shakes- 
peare, Funf  Vorlesungen*  (1893);  English 
translation  'Five  Lectures  on  Shakespeare*  by 
Juha  Franklin  (1895). 

BRINK,  Jan  Ten,  Dutch  scholar  and 
author:  b.  Appingedam  1834;  d.  1901.  He 
received  a  theological  training  at  Utrecht;  in 
1860  was  a  tutor  in  Batavia  and  in  1862-84 
served  as  instructor  of  the  Dutch  language  and 
literature  at  the  Hague  (hrmnauum.  In  1884 
he  became  professor  at  Leyden.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  studies  in  literary  criticism 
and  stories,  including  'Bulwer  Lytton,  Bio- 
graphic en  Kritiek*  (1873) ;  'Letterkundige 
schetsen'  (2  pts  1874-75)  ;  'C^schiedenis  der 
Noord-Nedcrlanasche  letteren  in  de  XIX. 
eeuw'  (3  vols.,  1888-89;  new  ed..  1904); 
'Romans  en  novellen>  (13  vols.,  1885).  His 
complete  works  in  belles  lettres  have  appeared 
in  17  volumes  as  'Litterarische  schetsen  en 
kritieken>  (Uyden  1882-88). 

BRINKSRHOFF,  Roeliff  B..  American 
lawyer,  banker,  philanthropist  and  prison  re- 
former: b.  Owasco,  N.  _Y.,  28  June  1828;  d. 
4  June  1911.  He  recraved  a  public  school 
education;  for  three  years  was  a  tutor  in  the 
home  of  President  Jackson;  became  a  lawyer 
at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  in  1852;  was  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Mansfield  Herald  1855-59; 
and  enlisted  in  the  volunteer  army  in  the  Civil 
War.    Frmn  first  lientenaBt  he  advanced  to 
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the  rank  of  colonel^  and  was  made  brigadier- 
general  for  meritorious  service.  He  resumed 
law  practice  until  1873  when  he  became  a 
banker.  He  was  tfae  leading  figure  in  the 
Kational  Prison  Coi^resses  for  several  years 
and  was  an  active  propagandist  for  prison 
reform.  Besides  numerous  contributions  to 
periodical  literature  on  his  favorite  subject,  his 
published  writings  include  'The  Volunteer 
Quartermaster'  (1883)  and  'Recollections  of  a 
Lifetime'  (1900).  Consult  <Gen.  Roeljff  Brink- 
crhoff  in  Memoriam'  (Clolumbus,  Ohio,  1911). 

BRINKLEY,  Frank,  English  editor:  b. 
Ireland  1844;  d.  28  Oct.  1912.  He  entered  the 
anny,  and  went  to  Japan  in  1867  with  the 
battery  of  Royal  Artillery  sent  to  protect  the 
European  residents.  He  was  subsequently  lent 
to  the  Japanese  army  for  instructional  purposes 
and  became  professor  in  Tokio  Military  Sdiool. 
He  founded  the  Japanese  Mail  in  1881,  and  con- 
'  tinued  to  edit  it  till  his  death.  He  was  the 
author  of  'Japan'  (1901);  'Japan  and  C3iina> 
(1903)  ;  and  an  'Unabridged  Japanese-Chinese 
Dictionary.* 

BRIMTON,  Daniel  Ganiaoo,  American 
surgeon,  arcfaaeoltmst .  and  e^nologist:  b. 
Tbombury,  Pa.,  13  May  1837;  d.  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  31  July  1B99.  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  m  1858  and  at  Jefferson  Medical  Ci^ege 
in  1861,  and  subsequently  studied  at  Paris  and 
Heidelberg,  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  a 
sureeon  in  the  Union  army^  and  from  1867  to 
I8a/  was  editor  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Reporter.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  ethnology  at  the  Acaaeaiy  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  Htiladelphia ;  and,  in  1886^  pro- 
fessor of  American  linguistics  and  archseology- 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1894  he 
was  president  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  Among  his  many 
works  are  notes  on  the  'Floridian  Peninsula' 
(1859)  ;  'The  Myths  of  the  New  World'  (1868, 
3d  ed.^  1896)  ;  'American  Hero  Myths'  (1882) ; 
'Abonginal  American  Anthology*  :*Primer  of 
Mayan  Hieroglyphics'  (1896);  'Religions  of 
Primitive  Peoples'  (1897) ;  *The  Basis  of 
Social  Relations'  (1902).  He  edited  'The 
Library  of  Aboriginal  American  Literature'  in 
eight  volumes  (1882-85),  and  was  a  high 
authorift^  on  all  American  archsological  topics. 
Just  before  his  death,  he  gave  his  entire  Kbr&ry 
to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

BRINTON.  John  HDl,  American  surgeon : 
b.  Philadelphia,  1832;  d.  1907.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (J850), 
and  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  (Allege  (1852), 
serving  through  the  Civil  War  as  a  surgeon. 
In    1^  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 

fractice  of  surgery  and  clinical  surgery  at 
eflerson  Medical  College.  He  has  written 
^Consolidated  Statement  of  Gunshot  Wounds' 
(1863)  ;  with  j.  H.  Porter,  'Histoiy  of  the 
Ornnization  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
United  States  Army'  (1864),  a  MS  in  the 
surgeon-general's  fibrary  at  Washington ; 
*  Description  of  a  Valve  at  .the  Termination  of 
the  Ri^t  Spermatic  Vein  in  the  Vena  Cava' 
(1856) ;  '(operative  Surgery  in  General' 
(1881);  'The  March  of  Surgery>  (1882). 

BRINVILLIERS,  bran-ve-ya.  Marie 
Madeleine  Marguerite  d'Aubray  (Mar- 
quise de),  Frendi  poisoner:  b.  Paris,  about 
1630;  executed  16  July  1676.    She  was  the 


daughter,  of  a  civil-lieutenant  of  Paris^  and 
married  in  1651  the  Marquis  of  BrinvilHers. 
About  1659  the  Marquis  introduced  to  his  house 
a  young,  cavalry  officer,  named  Godin  de 
Sainte-O^ix,  for  whom  his  wife  conceived  a 
violent  passion.  The  Marquis,  occupied  with 
his  own  pleasures^  seemed  indifferent,  but  her 
brothers  remonstrated,  and  her  father,  scandal- 
ized at  her  misconduct,  had  Sainte-Croix 
openly  arrested  in  /her  -  carriap^e  and  taken 
to  the  Bastile  in  1665.  Sainte-C^oix  remained 
in  prison  about  a  year,  and  made  there  the 
acquaintance  of  an  Italian,  who  taught  him  the 
art  of  preparing  poisons.  On  his  liberation  he 
imparted  nis  discoveries  to  Madame  de  Brin-  . 
viliiers,  who  had  in  the  meantime  assumed  an 
air  of  piety,  visiting  the  hospitals  and  minister- 
ing to  the  sick,  and  had  thus  reconciled  herself 
to  her  family;  but  the  affront  offered  her  by 
her  father  remained  in  iier  mind,  and  she  had 
resolved  to  avenge  it.  Sainte-Croix,  apparently 
from  cupidity,  seconded  her  design.  He  sup- 
plied her  with  poisons,  with  which  she  ex- 
perimented first  on  the  patients  in  the  hospital. 
She  occupied  ^ht  months  in  administering 
poison  to  her  father,  and  at  last  kilted  him 
suddenly  without  being  suspected.  '  By  the  aid 
of  Lachaus56e,  an  old  domestic  of  Sainte-Croix, 
whom  she  caused  to  enter  their  service,  she  also 
succeeded  in  poisoning  her  brothers.  She  is 
said  to  have  attempted  her  husband,  with  a 
view  to  marry  Sainte-Croix,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Sairite-Croix  died  suddenly,  it  is  said 
from  the  falling  off  of  a  mask  of  |Has3  which 
he  used  to  protect  himself  in  preparmg  a  subtle 
poison.  A  packet  addressed  to  Madame  Brin- 
vUliers,  containing  poisons  labeled  with  descrip- 
tions of  their  effects,  revealed  their  conspira^. 
Among  a  number  of  letters  there  was  one  con- 
taining a  promise  of  $6,000;  which  Sainte-Croix 
had  exacted  as  the  price  of  his  assistance. 
Madame  BrinvilUers  ned  to  Liege,  and  took 
refu^  in  a  convent.  Her  extradition  being 
obtained,  she  was  inveigled  from  the  convent 
by  a  pretended  lover,  brought  to  Paris,  and 
on  the  evidence  of  Lachauss^.  together  yriih 
her  own  confession,  condemned  to  be  beheaded 
and  afterward  burned.  Her  exposure  soon  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  famous  poisoner  La 
Votsin.  Consult  Pirot,  <La  Marqmse  de  Brin- 
vUUers'  (Paris  1883). 

BRION,  bi«-6n'  Friedrike.  Elizabeth,  Ger- 
man lady:  b.  Niederrddern,  Alsace,  1752;  d. 
1813.  To  her  Goethe  dedicated  several  lyrics 
and  she  is  the  supposed  original  of  Maria,  in 
'Gotz  von  Bertichingen,'  as  w£ll  as  of  Gretchen 
in  'Faust'  She  figures  in  a  well-known  epi- 
sode in  Goethe's  'Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,'  and 
is  often  s^led  from  her  'place  of  residence, 
*Friederike  von  Sesenheim.*  Consult  Diintzer, 
^Frederike  von  Sesenheim  in  Lichte  der  Wahr- 
heW  (Stuttgut  1893),  and  BielchowslQ^,  A^ 
^Frcderike  und  Uli>  (Munich  1906). 

BRION.  Gnstave.  French  artist;  b.  Rothaii, 
Alsace,  24  Oct.  1824;  d.  Paris.  4  Nov.  1877.  He 
studied  at  Strassburg  with  Gabriel  GuMn  and 
the  sculptor  Andreas  Friedrich.  He  is  noted 
for  his  Alsatian  scenes  and  many  of  his  worics 
are  to  be  found  in  American  coHections. 
Among  them  are  'A  Marriage  in  Alsace'  and 
'The  Sixth  Day  of  Creation.  >  He  illustrated 
Hugo's  *Les  Misirables'  and  *Notre  Dame  de 
Pans.» 
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BRION,  Luis,  ColcHnbian  admiral :  b. 
Curacao.  6  July  ITSZ  ;  d.  20  Sept.  1821.  He  was 
sent  at  an  early  age  to  Holland  to  receive  his 
education,  his  father  being  a  native  of  that 
country,  and  there  entered  the  Dutch  army. 
He  was  offered  a  commission  in  1799,  but  being 
recalled  by  his  parents,  returned  to  Curasao. 
Receiving  pennission  from  his  parents,  he 
visited  the  United  States,  where  he  studied 
navigation.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  who 
becfueathed  him  a  large  fortune,  he  bou{^t  a 
vessel  and  made  several  voyages ;  entering  into 
speculation  on  his  own  account,  he  was  very 
successful,  and  returned  to  Cura«o  in  1804, 
where  he  established  a  mercantile  house.  The 

S)litical  events  in  Venezuela  of  1808-10  broiu^t 
rion  rapidly  into  notice;  he  volunteered  his 
services  to  the  republic  of  Caracas,  and  in  1811 
was  appointed  captain  of  a  frigate.  He  now 
devoted  all  his  resources  and  ms  energies  to 
the  patriotic  cause.  At  his  own  expense  he 
fitted  out  a  fleet  of  vessels,  and  attacked  the 
Spanish  forces  .at  the  Island  of  Marguerite, 
where  he  guned  a  signal  victory.  Brion  dis- 
tineuished  hunself  at  the  conquest  of  Guiana, 
and  also  at  Santa  Marta  and  Cartagena.  He 
sat  in  the  Congress  of  Angostura  which  pro- 
claimed the  independence  of  Colombia.  During 
a  residence  at  Savanilla  he  reduced  the  custom- 
bouse  duties;  this  comine  to  the  ear  of  Bolivar, 
he  directly  countermanded  the  order,  which  so 
preyed  upon  the  mind  of  Brion,  that  he  became 
ill,  and  leaving  the  squadron  returned  to 
Cura^o,  and  soon  died  in  poverty. 

BRIOSCO,    brf-dslco     Andrea,  Italian 

sculptor  and  architect:  b.  Padua  1470;  d.  1532. 
He  designed  the  church  of  Santa  Giustina  at 
Padua  as  well  as  a  celebrated  candelabrum  in 
die  churdi  of  San  Antonio  there:  and  the 

Delle  Torre  tombs  in  San  Femo  at  Verona. 

BRIOUDB,  bre-ood,  France,  town  in  title 
department  of  Haute  Loire,  capital  of  the  arron- 
dissement  of  the  same  name,  situated  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  AUier.  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  towa  of  Brivas.  To  Americana  Uie 
town  is  of  interest  as  the  town  nearest  Chfr* 
vwnac,  the  birthplace  of  Lafayette.  A  oon- 
■ideraUe  traffic  in  gi'^un,  hemp  aitd  wine  is  car- 
ried on  here;   Pop.  5,000. 

BRIQUETTES,  a  form  of  fuel  artilidally 
molded  from  coal  dnst  and  fragments,  peat 
powder,  lignite,  etc.,  with  the  addition  of  some 
combustible  binding  material.  The  coal  waste 
or  slack  is  first  washed  and  then  dried  in  a 
rotating  drum  at  a  temperature  ranging  up  to 
500°  F.,  until  not  more  than  2  per  cent  of  mois- 
ture remains.  It  is  llien  subjected  to  a  Mowii^ 
process  which  carties  off  most  of  the  impurities 
—  and  in  some  cases  considerable  fine  coal  dust 
which  is  caught  in  baffle  bins.  The  binder  is 
added  in  proper  proportion  while  the  coal  is 
hot,  and  the  mass  is  mixed  thoroughly  hy 
paddles  and  then  sent  into  a  heavy  edge-runner 
mill  where  the  constituents  are  ground  into  an 
intimate  mixture.  As  it  parses  through  this 
process  it  is  kept_  hot  try  injections  of  live 
steam.  The  hot  mixture  is  then  passed  to  the 
molding  rolls  where  it  receives  the  desired  shape 
at  a  pressure  of  from  3,500  to  5,000  pounds  per 
square  inch.  The  *fins"  remaining  from  inexact 
registering  of  the  molding  rollers  are  broken 
off  by  shaking  on  a  revolving  screen,  and  the 


briouettes  are  then  allowed  to  cool  and  arc 

ready  for  shipment. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  as  binders, 
and  most  of  them  have  been  discarded  for 
various  reasons:  they  were  too  soft  and  melted 
down  on  the  fire;  or  they  made  a  heavy  black 
smoke ;  or  gave  off  an  offensive  smell ;  or  burnt 
out  too  fast,  leaving  the  coal  unconsumed.  The 
binders  most  commonly  used  by  briquette  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  are  coal-tar  pitdi, 
asphaltic  pitch  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  A 
comparativel;y  new  binder  is  the  residuum  of 
petroleum  distillation  known  as  hydrolene  oil. 
This  substance  is  solid  up  to  160°  F.,  and  only 
5  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  coal  is  needed 
to  make  the  briquettes  —  as  compared  with  10 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  pitch.  These  hydrolene 
briquettes  jpve  off  very  little  smc^  which  is 
quickly  dissipated,  and  their  heat  value  is  higher 
tnan  anthracite.  They  are  particularly  well 
suited  to  domestic  use.  In  briquetting  lignite, 
coal  no  binder  is  needed,  the  natural  oitumen 
being  developed  1^  the  process  into  a  sufficient 
binder. 

ProdnctfanLr— There  were  15  t»iquettuig 
plants  in  openuiai  in  the  United  States  m  191a 
with  a  combined  output  of  295,155  tons,  values 
at  $1,445,662.  Of  the  whole,  65,337  tons  were 
of  anthracite  culm ;  136^358  tons  were  of  semi- 
andiracite,  semi-lntuminous  and  bituminous 
slack;  and  88,731  tons  of  lig^te  and  oil-gas 
residuum.  The  quantity  of  binders  added  ac- 
counts for  the  remainder  of  4.929  tons.  The 

firoduction  and  use  of  briquetted  fuel  is  mndi 
arger  in  Eur(q)e,  the  anntial  outamt  beiag 
about  10.000,000  tons.  Nearly  the  whole  Ene- 
Itsh  product  is  exported.  Consult  Franke,  G., 
*A  Handbook  of  Briquetting*  (London  1917). 
Sec  FuEU 

BRISACH.  See  Bseisach. 

BRISBANE,  Abbott  Hall,  American  mSt- 
itaiy  engineer:  b.  South  Carolina;  d.  Summer- 
ville,  S.  C,  28  Sept.  1861.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  1825, 
and  appointed  2d  lieutenant  of  the  3d 
artiUeiv,  serving  on  topographical  duty  in  the 
city  ot  Washington,  and^  afterward  with  the 
engineer,  Bernard  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast 
until  the  close  of  the  year  1827,  when  he  re- 
signed. He  served  in  the  Florida  War  against 
the  Seminole  Indians  in  1S3S~36  as  colonel  of 
South  Carolina  volunteers,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  skirmish  of  Tomoka,  10  March  1836.  After 
the  war  he  turned  his  attention,  as  engineer,  to 
a  projected  railroad  from  Charleston,  S.  C, 
to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  havit^  especially  entrusted 
to  him  the  exatnination  of  the  mountain-passes 
throu^  which  it  was  to  run.  He  received  the 
appointment  of  constructing  engineer  of  the  pro- 
jected road,  which  place  he  held  from  1836  till 
1840.  He  was  also  chief  en^neer  of  the 
Ocmulgee  and  Flint  Railroad,  Ga.,  in  1840-44. 
In  1847-48  he  was  superintending  engineer  of 
an  artesian  well  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
city_  of  Charleston,  and  he  then  accepted  the 
chair  of  belles-lettres  and  ethics  in  the  South 
Carolina  Military  Academy,  occupying  the  place 
from  1848  to  1853,  after  which- he  retired  to 
his  plantation  near  Charleston.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  political  romance,  'Ralphton,  or  tiie 
Young  Carolinian  of  1776.* 

BRISBANE,  Arthur,  American  newspaper 
editor:  b.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  12  Dec.  1864.  He  rt- 
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cdved  his  edocatkm  in  the  piibllc  schools  and 
spent  five  years  in  France  and  Germany.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  in  1882  as  a  re- 
porter on  the  iiew  York  Sun,  of  which  journal 
he  was  afterward  London  correspondent  He 
edited  the  Evening  Sun  for  some  time  and  for 
seven  years  was  mananng  editor  of  different 
editions  of  the  New  York  iVorld.  In  1897 
began  hia  connection  with  the  Hearst  papers 
as  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal. 
The  immense  circulation  of  the  Hearst  chain  of 
newspapers  has  given  Brisbane  the  widest  and 
most  far-reaching  influence  of  any  editor  in 
the  United  States.  By  the  plutocratic  element 
he  is  regarded  as  the  wielder  of  a  pernicious 
influence  on  the  less  educated  masses  of  the 
people  while  among  the  great  masses  he  is 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  apostle  of  industrial  and 

Eiticat  freedom.  He  lectured  in  the  School  of 
imalism  of  Columbia  University  in  1913  and 
published   ^Editorials   from  the  Hearst 
Paper5>  and  <Maiy  Baker  Eddy>  (1908). 

BRISBANE,  Sib  Thomas  MacDoi^aU, 

Scottish  general  and  astronomer:  b.  Brisbane, 
near  Largs,  the  seat  of  his  family,  23  July  1773 : 
d.  there,  27  Jan.  1860.  He  entered  the  army  and 
in  1793  took  part  in  alt  the  engagements  of  the 
campaign  in  Flanders.   In  1796  he  was  sent  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  1812  commanded  a 
brigade  imder  the  Duke  of  WelUrigton  in  Spain. 
He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Vittoria,  Orthes 
and  Totuouse,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
Parliament  for  conspicuous  bravery  at  the  battle 
of  the  Nive.  On  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  he 
was  sent  to  America.  Id  1S21  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  New  South  Wales,  which  post  he 
continued  to  occupy  for  four  years.  His  admin- 
istration was  active  and  intelligent,  and  tended 
greatly  to  promote  the  prosperi^  of  the  colony. 
He  introduced  at  his  own  eiqiense  a  tpod  breed 
of  horses,  and  promoted  the  ctdtivauon  of  the 
vine,  as  well  as  of  sn^r,  cotton  asd  tobacco. 
At  the  same  time  he  devoted  himself  with  great 
diligence  to  the  stady  of  astronomy.   He  had 
an  observatory  erected  at  his  residence  of  Para- 
matta, and  catalt^ed  7,385  stars,  until  then 
scarcely  known  to  astronomers.   For  this  great 
work,  known  as  the  ^Brisbane  Catalogue  of 
Sta,T&*  he  received  the  Copley  medal,  of  the 
^yal   Society.     Immigration  began  at  this 
period  but  he  unwisdy  gave  so  much  power  to 
the  immigrants  that  general  confusion  resulted 
and  he  was  recalled  at  the  end  of  1825.  On 
Ms  return  to  Scotlazid  he  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  science.  .  He  had  an  astronomical,  and 
later  a  magnetic  observatory  esA^liahed  at  hi* 
residence  at  Makerstotm.    The  ot»ervatioas 
which  he  made  there,  with  the  aid  of  able 
assistants,  fill  three  large  volumes.    He  was 
made  a  baronet  in  1836,  G.CB.  in  the  follow- 
ing year;  received  from  Oxford  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.   and  succeeded  Sir  Walter  Scott  as 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
He    founded  two  gold  medals  for  scientific 
merit,  one  in  the  gift  of  the  Royal  Society, 
the  other  in  that  o£  the  Society  of  Arts. 

BRISBANE,  the  capital  of  the  colony  of 
Queensland,  Australia,  on  the  Brisbane  River, 
about  25  miles  by  water  from  its  mouth  in 
Moreton  Bay,  and  about  500  miles  north  of 
Sydney.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane  (q.v.).  Of  the  four  parts  into  which 
the  town  is  divided,  North  Brisbane  is  situated 
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in  the  heart  of  the  ci^,  on  the  nor&  bank  of 
the  river,  and  South  Brisbane  faces  it  on  the 
south.  Fortitude  Valley  is  a  lai^  division  on 
the  north  bank,  to  the  east  and  northeast  of 
North  Brisbane.^  mostly  situated  on  apeninsula 
formed  by  the  winding  of  the  river.  The  fourth 
division,^  Kangaroo  Point,  is  on  the  south  bank, 
comprising  a  point  of  land  projecting  between 
North  Brisbane  and  the  above  peninsula.  The 
streets  are  laid  out  as  regularly  as  the  tortuous 
course  of  the  river  will  permit.  The  chief 
buildings  are  situated  in  North  Brisbane,  among 
them  being  Parliament  House,  where  the  legis- 
lature sits;  Government  House,  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens:  the  government  offices;  the  Supreme 
Court ;  the  ^ost-office ;  the  technical  collie ;  the 
treasury  bmldings,  a  large  structure  ox  great 
architectural  beauty ;  the  old  and  the  new  town- 
hall;  and  the  customs-house.  Many  of  the 
banks  have  fine  edifices,  particularly  the  Queens- 
land National  Bank.  The  chief  educational  in- 
stitutions are  the  Normal  School,  the  boys'  and 
girl's  grammar  schools  and  the  school  of  the 
Christian  Brothers.  Other  buildings  and  insti- 
tutions are  the  masonic  and  temperance  halls; 
the  School  of  Arts,  with  a  good  library;  the 
museum;  the  Queensland  Qub;  the  large  gen-^ 
eral  hospital,  and  several  special  hospitals;  ari 
orphanage  and  a  large  jail  in  South  Brisbane; 
the  opera  house,  one  of  the  best  theatres  in 
Australia.  The  Victoria  Brieve  connects  South 
with  North  Brisbane.  It  cost  upward  of 
$555,000,  and  replaces  an  older  one  destroyed 
by  a  flood  in  1893.  It  consists  of  six  steel  spans 
supported  on  five  cast-iron  cylinders  filled  with 
concrete,  the  abutments  being  of  masonry  and 
concrete;  and  the  total  lei^th  is  about  1,041 
feet.  Mudi  of.  the  cross-river  traffic  is  carried 
on  by  the  ferries.  The  leading  parks  and  gar- 
dens are  the  Botanic  Gardens,  with  the  Queen's 
Park,  in  North  Brisbane,  at  the  river-side, 
finely  laid  out;  Victoria  Park,  to  the  north  of 
North  Brisbane;  Albert  Park,  Mount  Coot-tha, 
Bowen  Park  and  the  gardens  of  the  Acclimati- 
zation Society  in  Fortitude  Valley;  and  Mus^ 
grave,  Dutton  and  Woolloongabba  paries  in 
South  Brisbane.  There  is  extensive  wharf  ac- 
commodation, and  South  Brisbane  has  a  dry- 
dock.  There  is  regular  steamer  connection  with 
Sidney,  London  and  elsewhere,  and  adequate 
railway  communication  with  Sydney  and  other 
chief  towns  in  Australia.  The  cHmate  is  dry 
and  healthy,  but  the  temperature  is  often  very 
htg^  during  the  summer.  Among  the  industrial 
cstabUshments  arc  a  sugar-refinery,  tobacco  fac- 
tories,  flour-mills,  boot  factories,  breweries, 
ttumeries.  The  trade  is  important,  amon^  the 
exports  being  gold,  wool,  sugar,  etc.  OriginaUy 
founded  as  a  penal  settlement  in  1825,  and 
abandoned  in  1839,  its  growth  began  in  1842 . 
with  the  arrival  of  free  settlers,  and  in  1859  it 
became  the  capital  of  Queensland.  South  Bris- 
bane became  a  separate  municipality  in  1888 
and  a  city  in  1903.  A  United  States  consul  is 
stationed  here.   Pop.  about  145,000. 

BRISCOE,  Margaret  Sotton.  See  Hop- 
kins, Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe. 

BRISlilS,  a  girl  of  Lyrnessua,  called  also 
HiPPODAMiA.  When  her  country  was  t^cen  by 
the  Greeks,  she  fell  to  the  share  of  AchiUes  in 
the  division  of  the  spoils.  When  Agamemnon 
was  obliged  to  restore  Chryseis  to  her  father, 
he  took  Briseis  from  Adulles  in  recompense 
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BRISGAU—  BRIS80T  DB  WARVILLS 


and  Achilles  thereupon  made  a  vow  to  absent 
himself  from  the  field  of  battle  at  Troy.  Thb 
incident  Homer  makes  one  of  the  voonDg 
features  of  hU  ^Iliad.^ 

BRI8GAU.  bre/gow.  or  BRBISGAU.  a 

district  of  the  grand-ducby  of  Baden,  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Black  Forest,  whidi,  vitb 
the  district  of  Ortenau,  formerly  constituted  a 
landgraviate  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Swabia.  This  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  Germany.  Though  chiefly  in  possession  of 
Austria  since  the  ISth  century,  it  was  governed 
by  its  own  laws.  The  earliest  recorded  Count 
is  Birtilo  (962-95),  ancestor  of  the  counts 
and  dukes  of  ZUiringen.  At  the  Peace  of 
Lun^ville  (1801)  Austria  ceded  Brisgau,  one 
of  the  oldest  possessions  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg,  to  the  Duke  of  Modena,  after  whose 
death  it  fell  to  his  son-in-law,  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  of  Austria,  as  Duke  of  Bri^u.  By 
the  Peace  of  Presburar  (1805)  it  was  (Mvided 
between  Baden  and  Wurttemberg^  and  in  1810, 
it  was  ceded  entirely  to  Baden  with  die  excep- 
tion of  a  small  part,  and  still  belongs  to  the 
grand-duchy. 

BRISSAC,  bre-sac;  Comte  de.  See  Coss£, 
Charles  he. 

BRISSON,  bre-soA,  Bani«b6,  French 
jurist:  b.  1531;  d.  IS  Nov.  1591.  Henry  III 
commissioned  him  to  collect  and  edit  the  ordi- 
nances of  his  predecessors  and  his  own,  which 
appeared  under  the  title  'Code  de  Henri 
He  was  made  King's  advocate  in  1575  and  eight 
years  later  president  of  a  rural  tribunal.  He 
was  sent  on  several  diplomatic  missions,  one 
to  England  to  arrange  for  the  marriage  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  Duloe  of  Anjou.  Brisson  re- 
mained in  Paris  in  1588,  after  Henry  III 
had  fled  and  made  an  earnest  attempt  to  settle 
the  trouble  between  the  King  and  the  Com- 
mons. In  1589,  he  was  made  first  president  of 
the  Parliament,  and  after  Henrys  death,  in 
August  of  the  same  year,  proclaimed  the  Due 
de  Mayenne.  the  chief  of  the  League,  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kii^dom.  Brisson  soon  after 
became  suspected  ^  the  facticm  of  die  *Six- 
teen,*  who  ruled  in  Paris,  and  who  thought 
that  he  was  favorable  to  Henry  IV.  He  was 
accordingly  arrested  and  summarily  hanged. 
Among  his  works  of  importance  are  ^De  Ver- 
borum  quK  ad  Jus  Pertinent  Si^ificationej 
etc*  (1557) ;  'Observationum  Divim  et  Humam 

iuris  Liber>  (1564)  ;  <De  Formulis  et  Solemni- 
us  Populi  Romani  Verbis,  etc.,'  s*>l) 
in  use,  last  edited  hy  Conrad  1781;  *Opera 
Minora*  (1606).  Consult  LeBas,  ^Dictiomiaire 
encydop^qne  de  U  France*  (Vol  III,  Paris 
1835-63). 

BRISSON,  Eng^e  Henri,  French  poli- 
tician and  journalist:  b.  Bourges.  31  July  1835, 
He  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1871, 
and  won  much  attention  by  urging  amnesty  for 
the  Communists  and  other  political  offenders. 
Since  then  he  has  been  one  of  the  foremost 
members  of  the  Radical  party.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  Chamber  in  1881,' and  retained 
that  office  until  the  overthrow  Of  the  Ferry 
ministry,  in  1885,  when  he  accepted  the  pre- 
miership.  He  was  re-dected  to  the  presidenQr 
of  the  Chamber  in  1894,  and,  in  1895,  he  retired 
from  the  ministry  and  was  a  conspicuous  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  of  France.  In  1896  he 


again  accepted  the  premiership,  but  his  cabinet 
vras  soon  overthrown.  On  8  June  1906  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  House. 

BRISSON,  Mathnrin  Jacques,  French 
savant :  b.  Fontenay-le-CV>mte,  30  Aptil  1723 ;  d. 
Croissy,  near  Pans^  23  Jtme  l80a  He  was 
instructor  to  the  children  of  the  royal  family 
of  France  in  physics  and  natural  history.  His 
works  on  natural  history  include  *Le  Rigne 
animal'  (1756).  He  was  also  censor  royal, 
member  of  the  Academv  of  Sciences  and  of  the 
Institute,  and  succeedeo  Noltet  in  the  chair  of 
natural  philosophy  at  the  College  of  Navarre. 
He  translated  Priestley's  work  on  ^Electricity,* 
although  he  opposed  tus  theories,  and  still  more 
those  of  Franklin.  The  most  able  of  his  writ- 
ings are  on  specific  graviw  and  on  ornithology. 
Buffon  quotes  frequently  from  Brisson's  *Omi- 
thologie'  (1760).  He  published  in  1800  a  <Dic- 
tionnaire  raisonni  de  physique.* 

BRISSOT  DB  WARVILLB,  bre-s6  di 
var-vel,  Pilix  Satumin,  French  animal  painter: 
b.  Lens  1818.  He  entered  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  in  1835  and  studied  with  L.  Cogniet.  Hb 
paintings  are  renowned  for  their  truthful  repre- 
sffltations  of  nature,  their  scenes  being  laid 
chiefly  in  Touraine  and  Normandy,  or  m  the 
forests  of  Fontainebleau  and  Compile.  Among 
them  are  *The  Thicket*  (1881)  ;  ^Return  of  the 
Flock*  (1885);  <A  Corntr  of  the  Sheepfold' 
(1888).  He  has  also  published  an  album  of 
lithographs  representing  *The  Principal  Scenes 
in  the  Forest  of  (Zompiegne.* 

BRISSOT  DB  WARVILLB,  Jean  Pieire, 

French  political  writer,  and  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Girondists  (q.v.) :  b.  Ouarville,  near 
Chartres,  14  Jan.  1754;  d.  Paris.  30  Oct  1793. 
He  took  the  name  D'Ouarville,  which  he  after- 
ward an^dzed  into  De  Warville,  from  the 
village  of  Ouarvill^  where  he  was  bom.  He 
was  desigmd  for  the  law.  and  placed  with  a 
procurator  in  Paris;  but  early  turned  his  at- 
tention to  public  affairs,  assodating  himself 
with  such  men  as  P^on,  Robespierre,  Marat, 
etc.  In  17S0  he  oublished  his  ^Thiorie  des  lois 
criminelles,*  and  two  years  afterward  an  im- 
portant collection  called  the  <Bibliodi^ue  des 
lots  crimindles.*  During  this  period  he  ectited 
for  a  time,  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  the  Courier 
de  fEurope,  a  translation  from  an  English 
journal.  He  also  visited  En^and,  where  he 
endeavored  to  found  a  lyceum  and  establish  a 
journal  in  connection  with  it.  Failing,  in  this 
enterprise,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  his 
works  had  already  classed  him  among  the 
I^ilanthropic  theorists  of  the  day.  He  was 
suspected  of  the  authorship  of  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,  and  thrown  into  the  Bastile.  On  his 
liberation  he  engaged  with  Clavi^res  and 
Mirabeau  in  some  works  on  finance,  whidi  ap- 
peared under  the  name  of  the  latter. 
Threatened  with  a  new  arrest,  he  escaped  to 
En^and,  and  being  there  introduced  to  the 
Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery, 
resolved  to  form  a  similar  society  in  Paris. 
This  society,  which  numbered  many  distin- 
gui^ed  names  among  its  members,  and  ulti- 
mately accomplished  its  object,  he  founded 
along  with  Qaviires,  Mirabeau  and  others,  and 
undertook  a  voyage  to  the  United  States  to 
study  on  its  behalf  the  problem  of  emancipa- 
tion. On  his  return  the  Revoluticm  was  about 
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to  break  out,  and  Brissot  embraced  it  with 
ardor.  He  was  not  a  member  o£  the  States- 
General,  but  was  elected  to  the  National  As- 
sembly for  Paris  and  to  the  Convention  for  the 
department  of  the  Eure  et  Loir.  He  established 
a  joanaij  Le  Patriate  Franfais,  which  at  once 
became  tne  recognized  organ  of  the  Republi- 
cans. As  leader  of  the  Girondist  party,  his 
history  belongs  henceforward  to  the  history  of 
France.  He  voted,  out  of  politry,  for  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI,  but  urged  a  conhrmation  by  the 
vote  of  the  jwople;  and  he  caused  war  to  be 
declared  against  Holland  and  England  in 
February  1793.  This  was  his  last  political  act. 
Until  the  close  of  his  career  he  was  engaged 
in  defending  himself  against  the  Montagnards. 
When  the  Jacolnns  came  into  power,  he  was 
guillotined  with  20  other  Girondist  leaders. 
Brissot  was  inferior  to  Vergniaud  as  an  orator, 
but  his  writings  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  Revolution.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
career  his  opinions  were  very  extreme.  In  a 
passage,  afterward  used  against  him,  he  carried 
his  advocacy  of  individual  rights  so  far  as  to 
justify  not  only  theft,  but  cannibalism.  Proud- 
hon  was  accused  of  having  borrowed  from  him 
the  maxim,  *La  propriite  c'est  le  vol.*  His 
^M^oires  pour  servtr  ^  I'histoire  de  la  R^o^ 
lution^  appeared  in  1830  at  Paris  in  four  vol- 
umes (new  edition  by  Lescure,  1877).  Consult 
Desmoulins,  'The  History  of  the  Brissotins* 
(translated  from  the  French,  London  1794). 

BRISSOTINS,  bre-sd-tan.    See  Giron- 

lOSTS. 

BRISTBD,  Chaiies  ABtor,  American 
author:  b.  New  York  1820;  d.  Washingtcm, 
D.  C,  15  Tan.  1874.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  Bristed  and  grandson  of  John  J:u:ob 
Astor,  founder  of  the  Astor  Library.  He  was 
graduated  with  high  honors  at  Yale  in  1839, 
and  then  spent  five  years  at  Trinity  CoU^e, 
C^ambridge,  England,  where  he  took  a  number 
of  prizes  and  became  a  fotmdation  scholar.  He 
traveled  extensively  and  contributed  many 
papers  on  light  social  topics  and  ephemeral 
subjects  to  the  magazines  of  England  and 
America  under  the  signature  "Carl  Benson.* 
His  wide  culture  and  exact  scholarship  made 
his  work  attractive  to  all  cultivated  readers. 
He  wrote  <SeIections  from  Catullus>  (1849); 
^Letters  to  Horace  Mann>  (1850),  a  reply  to 
certain  attacks  on  Stephen  Gtrard  and  J.  J. 
Astor;  'The  Upper  Ten  Thousand>  (1852); 
*Five  Years  in  Uie  English  Universi^*  (1852), 
his  most  important  book;  'Pieces  of  a  Brotcen- 
Down  Critic*  (1857));  'Letter  to  Dr.  Heniy 
Halford  Jones  (that  is,  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland), 
editor  of  the  Wintertown  Democrat  ^that  is, 
Springfield  Republican),  concerning  his  habit 
oi  giving  Advice  to  Everybody  and  His  Quali- 
fications for  the  Task>  (1864)  ;  'The  Interfer- 
ence Theory  of  Government'  (18^). 

BRISTLBTAILS.  winf^less  insects  of  the 
order  Thysanura.  These  agile  creatures  have  a 
long  flattened  body,  with  metallic  scales,  In 
form  somewhat  like  those  of  butterflies.  The 
antennae  are  very  long,  setiform,  many-jointed; 
the  mouth-parts  arc  free,  with  long  palpi,  the 
maxillary  palpi  being  seven-jointed,  and  the 
labial  palpi  four-jointed.  The  mandibles  are 
stout,  sunken  in  the  head  and  anned  with  teeth 
for  gnavring.  The  prothorax  is  very  brge,  and 


all  the  rings  of  the  body  are  of  much  the  same 
size,  so  that  the  insect  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  myria|>ods.  The  anal  stylets  are 
long  and  large,  which,  with  the  smaller  ones 
inserted  on  the  subtemunal  rings  of  the  abdo- 
men, aid  greatly  in  locomotion,  though  these 
insects  nm  with  great  rapidity  and  do  not  leap 
like  the  Podurida,  and  thus  remind  us,  as  well 
as  in  their  general  appearance,  of  certain  wing- 
less cockroaches,  tjke  cockroaches  in  one  of 
its  habits  also  is  Thertitobia  domesiica,  which 
abounds  in  the  chinks  and  crannies  of  the 
rooms  of  houses,  and  comes  out  at  night,  shun- 
ning the  light.  The  ^silver  witch*  (Lepisma 
jaccharina)  is  not  uncommon  in  old,  damp 
houses,  where  it  has  the  hidiits  of  the  cock- 
roach, eating  cloths,  tapestry,  etc.  In  general 
form,  Lepisma  may  be  compared  to  the  larva 
of  Perla,  a  net-veined  neuropterous  insect  The 
body  is  long  and  narrow,  covered  with  rather 
coarse  scales  and_  ends  in  three  many-jointed 
anal  stylets,  or  bristles,  which  closely  resemUe 
the  many-jointed  antennae,  which  are  remark- 
ably lon^  and  slender.  They  undergo  no  meta- 
morphosis. Consult  Packard,  'Our  Common 
Insects*  (1873):  Sharp,  'Insects>  (1899). 


'  BRISTLES,  the  stiff  hairs  which  grow  on 
the  back  of  the  hog  and  are  used  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes.  They 
are  of  several  varieties  of  color  and  quality, 
distinguished  as  black,  gray,  yellow,  while  and 
lilies.  The  last  is  the  soft,  silvery  quality  used 
for  shaving-brushes.  Russia  and  Germany  are 
the  chief  sources  of  supply,  but  they  are  also 
obtained  from  France  and  Belgium  and  bristles 
of  inferior  quali^  have  recently  been  received 
from  Chuia,  vrfaioi  constitute  from  60  to  75  per 
cent  of  all  the  bristles  used  for  paint  brushes 
in  this  country.  The  quality  of  bristles  depends 
on  the  length,  stiffness,  color  and  straightness  — 
white  being  the  most  valuable.  The  best  bristles 
are  produced  by  hogs  that  inhabit  cold  coun- 
tries, for  these  are  leaner.  In  the  summer  the 
hogs  are  driven  in  herds  through  the  forests 
to  feed  on  soft  roots,  etc.,  when  they  shed  their 
bristles  by  rubbing  up  against  trees.  In  Ameri- 
can slaughter-houses  the  hog  bristles  form  a 
by-product,  but  those  from  the  modem  hop  are 
very  inferior.  In  1916  the  imports  of  bristles 
into  the  United  States  amounted  to  ^936,461 
pounds  and  were  valued  at  $3,627,042. 

BRISTOL,  Charles  Lawrence,  American 
biologist:  b.  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  29  Sept.  1859. 
A  graduate  of  New  York  University,  he  be- 
came instructor  in  science  at  Riverview  Acad- 
emy 1884-87,  and  professor  of  zoology  at  the 
University  of  South  Dakota  1887-91.  After 
further  stu^  at  Clark  University  and  the  Uni- 
versi^  of  (^caeo,  he  was  apiminted  professor 
of  ImoIc^  at  New  Yotfc  University  in  1894^ 
and  became  widely  known  in  ccoinection  with 
wolo^cal  work  in  the  Bermudas  and  the  trans- 
portation of  live  tropical  marine  animals  to  the 
New  York  Aquarium.  He  is  author  of  'The 
Metamerism  of  Nepheli$>  (1899^.  and  'Treas- 
ures of  the  New  Yoric  Aquanum^  (^Century 
Magasine,  1899). 

BRISTOL,  Frank  MHton,  Methodist 
Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  4 
Jan.  1851 ;  pastor  successively  of  Trinity 
Churdt,  Chic^;  First  Church,  Evanstop,  in.; 
Metropolitan  Church,  Washington.    He  was 
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elected  in  1906.   Among  his  numeroiis 

works  are  *  Addresses.'  'Shakespeare  and 
America,  >  *  Providential  E^wchs  >  and  'The 
Ministiy  of  Art.* 

BRISTOL,  Conn.,  city  in  Hartford  County, 
on  the  New  York,  N.  H.  ft  H.  Railroad.  18 
miles  west  of  Hartford.  It  has  a  public  library, 
a  high  school  and  12  grammar  schools, 
two  parochial  schools,  a  business  colle^, 
15  cbarches,  electric  light  and  street  rail- 
road plants;  national  and  savings  banks. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  town- 
hall,  the  emeigemnr  honital,  post-office,  if  asonic 
Temple,  Red  Men^s  and  Oda  Fellows'  halls  and 
the  armory.  There  are  manufactures  of  docks, 
watches,  hardware,  castings,,  shears,  steel 
springs,  saws,  lamp^  cow  stanchions,  glass  cut- 
ters, paper  boxes,  silverware,  underwear,  mon- 
umental works  and  d^rs;  steel-roUing  mills, 
iron  and  brass  foundnes.  The  value  ol  tax- 
able property  is  $15,633,841.  Bristol  was  incor- 
porated in  1785,  as  a  borou^  in  1893.  and  as  a 
city  in  1911 ;  in  which  year  tt  adopted  the  com- 
mission form  of  government  The  government 
expenses  ■  amounted  in  1915  to  $498,191,  the  re- 
ceipts to  $510,587.  Pop.  16^000.  Consult  'Sou- 
venir History  of  the  Town  of  Bristol,  Connecti- 
cut' CMeriden  1897). 

BRISTOL,  England,  a  dtv  and  seaport, 
situated  partly  in  Gloucestershire,  parthr  in 
Somerset,  but  forming  a  county  in  itself.  It 
stands  on  the  confluence  of  the  nvers  Avon  and 
Frome,  whence  the  Avon  pursues  a  course  of 
nearly  seven  miles  to  the  Severn.  The  Avon  is 
a  navigable  river  and  the  tide  rises  in  it  to  a 

freat  height.  Bristol  is  118  miles  due  west 
rom  London,  or  three  hours  by  rail.  It  stands 

iiartly  on  a  number  of  eminences,  partly  on  the 
ower  ground  at  their  foot.  The  manufacturing 
atid  business  parts  are  on  the  lower  level^ 
while  the  hills  are  now  almost  wholly  covered 
with  private  houses.  The  districts  of  Clifton, 
Redland  and  Cotham,^  situated  within  the  limits 
of  the  borou^  and  in  the  midst  of  charming 
scenery,  are  studded  with  mansions  and  villas, 
the  attractions  of  these  portions  of  the  city 
being  greatly  increased  by  the  Clifton  and 
Durdhaiin  Downs.  The  bed  of  the  river  Avon 
is  situated  about  315  feet  below  the  summit  of 
Qifton  Down,  from  which  a  handsome  suspen- 
sion bridge  is  thrown  across  the  river,  uniting 
the  two  counties.  Its  length  from  the  centres 
of  the  piers  is  703  feet,  its  height  above  hi^- 
water  mark  245  feet. 

Area. —  By  the  Boundaries  Extension  Bill 
of  1904  the  city  covered  an  area  of  17,004  acres. 
The  area  of  the  present  county  borough  is  17,- 
460  acres,  and  according  to  the  census  of  1911 
it  had  a  population  of  357,048.  In  1915  the  pop- 
ulation was  estimated  at  363,312,  witii  a  rat- 
able value  of  £1,862,522  ($9,312,610).  As  com- 
pared with  the  period  of  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Reform  Act  of  1835  when  the  area 
was  increased  from  755  to  4,461  acres,  it  wilt 
be  seen  that  the  size  of  the  city  has  increased 
nearly  fourfold  in  less  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century. 

Geology. —  The  geological  features  of 
Bristol  are  of  varied  interest  Within  a  ladius 
of  6ve  miles  a  complete  series  of  rocks  (rom 
the  upper  part  of  the  old  red  sandstone  to  the 
top  of  the  coal  measures,  and  from  the  new  red 
sandstone  to  the  inferior  oolite,  is  directly 


accesuUe  to  study  in  numerous  quarries  and 
the  fine  cU0s  of  the  Avon  Gorge.  The  geology 
of  Bristol  may  be  studied  in  the  'Memoirs  of 
the  Geological  Survey  for  1876*  in  Sanders's 
Geological  Map  of  Bristol,  and  in  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  Maps. 

Churches,  Hospitals,  Etc— Bristol  is  rich 
in  andent  architecture,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
domestic  The  cathedral,  founded  in  1142,  was 
originally  an  abbey  church.  It  exhibits  various 
styles  of  architecture^  the  chapter  house  and  its 
vestibule  being  Nonnan;  the  Lady  chapel  early 
English;  the  chancel  and  choir,  the  Berkeley 
and  Newton  chapels  decorated;  the  groining 
of  the  transept!^  the  central  tower  and  clois- 
ters perpendicular.  The  nave,  its  aisles  and 
western  towers  are  modem  additions,  having 
been  erected  at  intervals  since  1865.  There  are 
several  'fine  old  diurches,  but  th^  are  all  ex- 
celled by  Saint  Mary  RedcUffc^  perhaps  the 
finest  parish  church  in  the  Idngdom.  It  is 
commonly  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Simon 
de  Burton,  about  1293,  but  part  of  it  is  con- 
siderably older  than  this  and  is  believed  to  be 
as  old  as  1200.  It  is  cnidform,  with  western 
tower  and  spire  285  feet.  The  western  door  is 
the  prindpal  entrance,  but  there  are  also 
porches  on  the  northern  and  southern  sides. 
The  south  porch,  the  south  transept,  the  tower 
and  much  of  the  lower  part  of  the  diurch  be- 
long to  the  decorated  style,  and  the  exterior  of 
the  north  porch  Is  an  excellent  specimen  of  it 
the  interior  being  very  beautiful  early  Eng- 
lish. The  remainder  of  the  church,  includiw 
the  Qerestory,  is  of  the  Perpendicular  Pen'od. 
William  Camynge^  five  times  mayor  of  Bristol, 
whose  name  is  so  prominent  in  the  Qiattertou 
controversy,  is  sud  to  have  restored  this  churdi 
aboat  1445-^7.  Other  churches  worthy  of  men- 
tion are  Temple  Church,  with  its  Xeaamg  tower; 
Samt  Stephen's.  AU-Saints*.  Saint  Mary^le- 
Port,  Saint  Phillip's,  Saint  James  and  Saint 
John.  Under  the  tower  of  this  last  church  was  one 
of  the  entrances  to  the  andent  dty  of  Bristol, 
and  the  gateway  still  exists.  The  Independents, 
Baptists  and  Wesleyans  have  some  noteworthy 
chapels.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  prt>- 
cathedtal  in  Clifton  and  several  chapels  and 
convents;  alt(^:ether  between  200  and  300  sep- 
arate buildinf(s  in  the  dty  are  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity. 

Saint  Peter's  Hosintal  adjacent  to  the  church 
of  Saint  Peter,  the  seat  of  the  poor  law  admin^ 
istration,  is  a  very  fine  example  of. early  do- 
mestic architecture.  The  buildings  of  various 
banks  and  insurance  offices  in  Corn  street  and 
Oare  street  are  worthy  of  notice  from  a  mod- 
em ardritectural  point  of  view. 

UbrariM.— The  most  modem  public  build- 
in?  is  die  Bristol  Central  Library  adjoining  the 
Bristol  Cathedrat  completed  in  1906,  from  de- 
signs by  Mr.  Percy  Adams,  F.R.I.B.A.  A 
public  library  existed  ni  Bristol  early  in  the 
1 5th  century,  and  as  no  other  record  can  be 
found  of  any  such  library  prior  to  this  in  any 
part  of  England,  the  claim  of  the  earliest  in 
the  kingdom  must  belong  to  Bristol.  The 
library  was  that  of  the  Kalendars,  a  brother- 
hood of  clcT&  and  lai^  who  were  attached  to 
the  church  of  All-Hallows  or  All-Saints',  still 
standing  in  Corn  -street.  In  1613  Ute  existing 
City  Library  was  founded.  Dr.  Toluas  Mathew, 
arditnshop  of  York  at  thb  time,  gave  a  num- 
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ber  of  books,  to  which  he  added  subsequently  a 
coDsiderable  portion  of  his  library  *foT  the  free 
use  of  mercbants  and  shopkeepers  of  the  ci^.* 
In  1740  the  building  still  standing  in  King 
street  was  erected,  minus  the  wing.    In  1874 
the  Public  Libraries  Act  was  adopted  and  two 
years  later  the  buiLding  was  opened  tmiet  the 
act  as  the  Bristol  Central  Library.   The  year 
1906  saw  the  opoiing  of  ^  New  Central  libra- 
ries in  Cottage   Green,   a  palatial  building 
erected  hy  the  mimificent  bequest  of  a  wealthy 
citizen,  Mr.  Vincent  Stuckey  Lean.  The  saUent 
features  of  the  historic  King  Street  Library  are 
preserved  in   this   building  in  the  "Bristol 
Library,'*  an  apartment  exactly  reproducing  the 
original  room  in  King  street  with  the  self- 
same old  oak  presses  and  wcmderfuUy  carved 
chimney  piece  of  .-Grittling  Gibbons.  Here  arc 
shelved  books  dealing  with  the  lustonr  of  the 
dty;  the  books  of  Archbishop  MatheWf  and 
other  notable  gifts  of  books  by  Bristol  citizens, 
amongst    them    being    the    Collectanea  of 
Proverbs,  Folklore,  etc.,  collected  by  Mr.  Vin- 
cent Stuckey  Lean  and  presented  to  the  city  by 
his  executors.    This  collection  is  made  acces- 
sible by  means  of  an  exhaustive  catalt^e  com- 
piled under  the  direction  of  the  city  librarian 
of  Bristol,  Ut.  E.  R.  Norrts  Mathews.  F.R. 
Htst.S.F.RS.L.;  the  early  printed  books  and 
illuminated  manuscripts  being  separately  cata- 
logued.  The  public  library  movement  in  Bris- 
tol  has   advanced  with  rapid   strides  from 
small  beginnings.    The  system  is  extended  by 
means  of  commodious  branches  to  all  parts  of 
the  dty,  nine  blanches  serving  respective  wards 
and  circulating  750^672  volumes  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  whilst  the  various  newsrooms  and  read- 
ing-rooms are  visited  annually  hy  a  number  of 
persons  exceeding  2,500,000. 

Art  Galleries.— The  Bristol  Art  Gallery 
was  presented  to  the  city  by  Sir  William  Henry 
Wills,  now  Lord  Winterstoke.  The  building 
adjoins  and  communicates  with  the  museum 
and  was  opened  to  the  public  in  February 
1905.  InteiTially  a  large  and  lofty  top-lifted 
central  hall  is  surrounded  b^  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor  devoted  to  the  display  of  antiqui- 
ties ;  a  spacious  marble  staircase  leads  to  picture 
galleries  which  form  a  splendid  suite  oi  com- 
municating apartments. 

Museum. —  The  Bristol  Museum,  originally 
a  private  proprietary  institution,  became  the 
propertjr  of  the  citizens  of  Bristol  in  1893.  It 
15  especially  rich  in  objects  illustrative  of  min- 
eralogy, geology  and  palaeontology ;  no  less  than 
200  *ttpes*  and  figured  fossils  are  preserved 
here,  described  by  such  men  as  Agassiz.  Riley, 
Stutchbuo[,  Fitton,  Huxley,  Owen  ana  many 
others.  The  zoological  collections  are  likewise 
of  importance. 

^ectric  Lightins^The  Bristol  Corpora- 
tion is  responsible  for  the  electric  lifting  of 
the  dty.  The  first  instalment  of  public  street 
lightitig  in  1893  consisted  of  96  lamps,  the  total 
number  now  is  677  arc  lamps.  For  private 
lighting  purposes  the  demand  has  reached  the 
total  of  185,897  lamps.  The  use  made  of  elec- 
tricity for  power  purposes  is  increasing  rapidly. 
The  elertric  tramways  of  Bristol  are  controlled 
by  a  private  company.  Hie  overhead  trolley 
system  is  in  use,  sma  a  service  of  motor  cars 
has  recently  been  instituted  to  connect  the  sec- 
tions, and  to  open  up  outlying  districts. 

iBdttBtries,  BtCi— Bristol  has  long  been 
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famous  for  its  glassworks,  potteries,  soap- 
works,  tanneries,  tobacco  factories,  chocolate 
factories,  si^r  refineries,  shoe  factories^  copper, 
lead,  iron  and  chemical  works,  as  well  as  ior 
ship-building  and  maduneiy  yards.  Coal  is 
found  and  worked  eittensivefy  within  the  limits 
of  the  borough.  Bristol  carries  cm  an  export 
and  import  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Cereals  and  flour  are  the  most  important  im- 
ports, others  being  oils,  taUow,  cheese,  butter, 
bacon,  cattle  sugar,  timber,  petroleum,  hides. 
The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  in  1911 
was  $77,786,530  and  $2(1084,680,  respectively. 
The  total  tonnE^e  entered  and  clearea  at  Bris- 
tol in  1913  was  2^663,000.  The  present  dock 
system  comprises  a  dock  of  19  acres  at  Avon- 
mouth  on  the  Gloucestershire  bank  of  the 
Avon,  and  of  12  acres  (deep  water  area)  at 
Portishead  on  the  Somerset  bank  of  the  nver, 
two  mites  below  Avotunouth;  and  a  floating 
harbor  of  70  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  cit;^. 
The  latest  enterprise  in  dock  construction  is 
that  of  the  Rt^af  Edward  Dock  at  Avonmouth 
which  covers  an  area  of  30  acres  and  provides 
accommodation-  for  vessels  much  larger  than 
war  afloat.  The  first  sod  was  cut  on  a  March 
1902;  it  was  opened  in  1908.  The  depth  of 
water  on  the  inner  sill  is  at  mean  spring  tides 
40  feet  and  at  mean  neap  tides  30  feet.  The 
length  of  the  dock  is  1,120  feet  and  the  width 
1.000  feet  The  entrance  lock  is  875  feet  long 
and  100  feet  wide.  On  each  side  are  piers  at 
which  steamers  land  mails  and  passengers,  who 
reach  London  over  an  almost  straigm  line  in 
two  and  a  half  hours.  Bristol  traders  colomzed 
Newfoundland  and  established  commerce  with 
the  West  Indies  and  the  American  colonies. 
The  dty  has  long  been  known  for  its  ship 
building  interests,  and  the  Great  Western,  the 
first  steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  was  built 
at  Bristol  in  1838.  A  United  States  consul  is 
stationed  here. 

Education.— The  principal  institution  for 
the  higher  education  is  Bristol  University,  char- 
tered in  1909,  and  possessing  in  1913-14  l50 
teachers  and  650  students,  the  nucleus  of  which 
is  the  University  College,  opened  in  1876.  The 
university  claims  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to 
open 'its  doors  to  women  students. 

The  Grammar  School  dates  from  pre-Refor- 
mation  days.  ■  In  1532  it  was  endowea  by  Robert 
and  Nicholas  Thorne.  The  Cathedral  School 
likewise  dates  back  to  the  Reformation,  it  being 
part  of  the  Cathedral  Corporation  established 
by  Heniy  VIII  in  1538.  The  City  School,  or 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Hospital  for  boys,  was 
founded  in  1586,  and  owes  its  enstence  to  John 
Carr,  a  wealthy  Bristol  citizen.  The  Red 
Maids  School  for  girls  is  the  foundation  of 
Alderman  Whltson  by  bequest  in  1627.  The 
Clifton  College^  opened  in  1862.  has  for  many 
years  ranked  hi^  as  an  Englisb  iniblic  school. 
The  college  buildings  and  grounds  occupy  a 
large  area  east  of  Clifton  Downs.  The  Mer- 
chant Venturers'  Technical  College  was  origi- 
nally a  trade  school.  In  1875  the  endowed  schools' 
commissioners  appointed  the  Society  of  Mer- 
chant Venturers  as  trustees.  "The  building — a 
monument  to  the  liberality  of  that  Society  — 
was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  October 
1906^  and  is  now  m  course  of  re-erection.  Other 
educational  estaUishments  are:  The  Cliftcm 
and  the  Redland  Hi^  Schools  for  girls ;  Clergy 
Duic^ers'  School;  about  45  Coundl  iSdiooIv^  T 
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directed  by  the  education  committee  of  the 
Bristol  Corporation,  inclusive  of  three  higher 
grade  and  science  schools;  a  day  industrial 
school;  a  school  for  cookery;  truant  school, 
and  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
Congregationalists  erected  in  1906  a  commodi- 
ous coU^  building  at  Gotham  for  the  training 
of  students  for  ihe  ministry. 

Charity^Tlie  chatitaUe  institutions  ol 
Bristol  are  so  numerous  and  of  such  import- 
ance that  adequate  mention  of  them  here  is 
impossible.  The  invested  funds  devoted  to 
charitable  work  yield  a  revenue  exceeding 
$300,000  per  annum,  which  sum  supports  alms- 
houses, asylums,  homes  and  schools,  and  pro- 
vides for  pensions  and  gifts  of  all  descriptions. 
The  name  most  familiar  in  a  long  list  of  bene- 
factors is  diat  of  Edward  Colston,  whose  name 
is  handed  down  to  successive  generations  by 
three  great  commemorative  societies  instituted 
to  perpetuate  his  grand  philanthropy.  These 
soaeties  are  instrumental  in  raising  funds  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  amounting  to  upward 
of  $15,000  per  annum.  The  charities,  formerly 
regulated  by  the  Corporation,  are  now  by  de- 
cree of  the  charity  commissioners  adminis- 
tered by  trustees.  The  Merchant  Venturers' 
Society,  which  as  early  as  the  7th  year  of  Ed- 
ward IV  claimed  to  be  an  ancient  guild,  has 
endowed  and  supports  others,  whilst  denomina- 
tional bodies  are  mainly  responsible  for  the 
remainder,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  bdng 
the  Ashley  Down  Orphanages*  founded  in  1830 
by  the  Rev.  George  Miiller. 

Govemmentt — The  city  is  governed  by  a 
council  consisting  of  22  aldermen  and  66  coun- 
cillors, the  former  being  elected  for  a  term  of 
six  years,  and  the  latter  for  a  term  of  three 

Sears,  agreeably  with  the  provisions  of  the 
[unidpal  Corporations  Act.  The  mayoral  list 
of  Bristol  extends  in  unbroken  sequence  from 
the  year  121fi^  when  "the  King  (Henry  III) 
with  his  counsellors  and  tutors  came  to  Bristol 
as  to  a  safe  place,  at  which  time  he  permitted 
the  town  to  choose  a  m^or  after  the  manner 
of  London.^  In  June  1899,  or  more  than  600 
years  after  the  institution  of  the  oiHce,  Queen 
Victoria  was  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that 
the  mayor  of  the  dty  of  Bristol  should  in 
future  bear  the  style  and  title  of  lord  mayor. 

History.— The  Celtic  name  of  Bristol  was 
Caer  Oder,  or  the  City  of  the  Chasm  (namely, 
throus^  which  the  Avon  flows).  The  name 
Bristol  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  bricg, 
a  bridge,  and  stow,  a  place.  ^  It  was  early  a  place 
of  commerce,  and  received  its  first  charter  from 
Henry  11  in  1172.  Between  1239  and  1247  a 
new  channel  was  dug  from  the  Frome  in  order 
to  provide  better  accommodation  for  ship- 
ping. In  the  reign  of  Edward  11  Bristol  re- 
belled against  the  royal  authority  and  was  held 
by  the  citizens  against  the  sovereign  for  four 
jrears.  In  1373  it  was  constituted  a  county  of 
Itself,  by  Edward  III.  It  was  made  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric  by  Henry  VlII  in  1542.  During 
the  civil  war  between  (3iarks  I  and  the  Par- 
liament it  declared  in  favor  of  the  latter,  but 
was  stormed  and  taken  by  the  Royalists  under 
Prince  Rupert.  After  the  tattle  of  Naseby 
it  was  taken  by  Fairfax,  and  its  formidable 
castle  was  razed  to  the  gnround.  In  1831  the 
Reform  agitation  rave  ori^  to  riots  that  lasted 
for  several  days.  The  rioters  destroyed  varioiis 


public  and  private  buildings,  among  which  was 
the  bishop's  palace,  and  a  number  of  them  lost 
their  Uves.  Bristol  was  united  as  a  bishop's 
see  to  Gloucester  in  1837,  The  first  bishop  of 
Bristol  and  Gloucester  united  was  James  Henry 
Monk;  created  in  1837.  By  the  Bristol  Bisht^ 
ric  Act  Bristol  was  again  separated  {n>m  G&u- 
cester  and  Dr.  Forrest  Browne  was  enthroned, 
28  Oct  1897.  Sebastian  Cabot,  Chatterton, 
Southey  and  the  painter  LAwrence  were  natives 
of  Bristol.  The  city  returns  four  menibers  to 
Parliament. 

Bibliography. — <  British  Association  Hand 
Book*  (Bristol  1898)  ;  Cx)rry,  J.,  *History  of 
Bristol'  (Bristol  1816) ;  Harvey,  A.,  *Bris- 
tol,  a  Historical  and  Topographical  Ac- 
count of  the  aty>  (London  1906) ;  Hunt,  W., 
<BristoP  (London  1902);  Latimer.  J.,  (Bris- 
tol' (Bristol  1898);  ib.,  ^Annals  of  Bristol* 
(various  periods) ;  Masse,  *The  Cathedral 
Church  of  Bristol'  (London  1901);  Nicholls 
and  Taylor,  ^Bristol  Past  and  Present'  (Bristol 
1881-82) ;  Reports  of  the  Bristol  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  «The  Little  Red  Book  of  Bristol' 
(Bristol  1900). 

E.  R.  NoRus  Mathews. 
L.  AcKLAND  Taylor. 

BRISTOL,  N.  H  town  in  Grafton  County. 
30  miles  north  from  Concord.  It  is  at  the Junc- 
tion of_  the  Pemigewasset  and  New  Found 
rivers ;  is  the  terminus  of  the  Bristol  branch  of 
the  Boston  &  M.  Railroad,  and  has  bectmic  a 
place  of  summer  resort  It  has  a  public  ISnaiy 
and  fiatuiel,  woolen  and  paper  manufactories, 
pulp  mill^  grist  mills  and  woodworking  shoos. 
There  are  a  national  and  a  savings  baiik  and  a 
town  and  union  school  district  The  assessed 
property  valuation  is  $1,000,000.  The  govern- 
ment is  by  selectmen.  Receipts  in  1915  amounted 
to  $35,472 ;  expenses  to  $33,266.   Pop.  1,500. 

BRISTOL,  Pa.(  borough  in  Bucks  County, 
on  the  Delaware  River,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  the  Pennsylvania  and  iJehigh  Canal. 
21  miles  northeast  of  Philadelphia.  It  has  a 
national  bank,  hi^  school,  electric-H^t  and 
street  railroad  phmts  and  manufactories  of 
carpets,  hosiery,  worsted,  steel  and  leather 
goods,  cast-iron  pipe,  wall-paper  and  foundry 

?roduct3.  The  Umted  States  census  of  manu- 
actures  for  1914  reported  32  industrial  estab- 
lishments of  factory  grade,  employing  1,920 
persons,  of  whom  1,809  were  wage-earners,  re- 
ceiving annually  $811,000  in  wages.  The  capital 
invested  aggregated  $4,213,000  and  the  value  of 
the  year's  output  was  $5,037,000;  of  this  $900,- 
000  was  the  value  added  by  manufacture.  It  is 
in  a  rich  fruit  and  truck  fanning  region  and 
is  the  centre  of  considerable  trade.  Bath 
Springs,  famous  in  the  l8th  century  and  still 
frequented,  are  just  outside  the  borough  limits. 
It  was  originally  called  Bucldn^am  and  was 
settled  in  1681  and  incorporated  in  1720.  A 
ferry  connects  it  with  the  town  of  Burlington 
on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware.  Un- 
der a  charter  revised  in  1905,  the  ^  burgess 
holds  office  for  four  years  and  appointments 
are  made  by  the  borough  council.   Pop.  10,000. 

BRISTOL,  R.  I.,  town,  port  of  entry  and 
county-seat  of  Bristol  (Tbun^,  on  Narra^ansett 
Bay,  the  New  York,  N.  H.  &  H.  Railroad  and 
die  Providence  &  N.  Y.  steamship  line,  15  miles 
soutSieast  of  Providence.   It/ltw  an  exqeUent 
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harbor,  facilitating  a  larn:  daily  pa&scnger  and 
frei^t  service  for  Fall  River  and  Providence 
li  is  the  seat  of  the  widely-known  Herresboff 
ship-building  works,  where  a  number  of  note- 
worthy sailing  and  steam  yadits  ^d  torpedo 
boats  have  been  constructed,  and  also  of  the 
Saunders  &  West  yacht-building  works.  The 
town  has  a  handsome  brown-stone  library  build- 
ing containing  some  15,000  volumes,  eight 
churches,  17  public  schools,  large  market  gar- 
dening and  coast  trade  interests  and  manufac- 
tories of  rubber,  woolen  and  cotton  goods.  A 
State  soldiers'  home  and  homes  for  aged  men, 
old  ladies  and  children  are  located  here.  Bris- 
tol is  ihe  site  of  the  Narru;ansett  village,  Mount 
Hope,  tile  rendence  of  Kit^  Philip,  the  great 
Naragansett  chief.  It  was  first  settled  by  the 
whites  in  1680  and  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1746.  In  1775  it  was  bombarded  by  the  Brit- 
ish, and  was  visited  again  British  troops 
and  partially  destroyed  in  1778.  Pop.  (1910) 
8565.  Consult  Miller,  W.  ].,  'Celebration  of 
the  Two-Hundredth  Anniversarr  of  the  Settle- 
ment of  the  Town  of  Bristol^  (Providence. 
1881);  Munro,  ^History  of  Bristol>  (Provi- 
dence 1880). 

BRISTOL,  Tean.  and  Va..  a  dty  in  Sulli- 
van County,  Tenn.,  and  Washington  County, 
Va^  incorporated  18S6.    Its  location  on  the 
State  line,  with  the  population  being  about 
e<iuall:r  divided  between  these  two  States,  has 
necessitated  two  separate  municipal  '  govern- 
ments, each  conforming  to  the  State  constitu- 
tion under  which  it  exists.    Otherwise  Bristol 
is  in  reality  one  city.    Bristol,  Tenn.,  has  the 
commission  form  of  government.  The  city  is  a 
terminal  point  for  five  railroads,  the  connections 
formincT  trunk  lines  in  three  (Erections.  These 
roads  have  brought  Bristol  in  touch  with  the  rich 
mineral  and  timber  resources  of  that  region, 
especially  the  iron  and  coal  deposits.    To  de- 
velop these  resources,  Bristol  has  become  the 
faeatHiuarters  of  a  number  of  companies,  Bris- 
tol has  four  banks,  45  wholesale  mercantile 
lujuscs,  47  manufacturing  plants;  its  principal 
Industries  including  iron,  lumber,  barytes,  bett- 
ing; leadier,  tanning  extract,  paper,  pulp,  flour, 
fonndry  and  car  shops  and  silax  industry.  Its 
business  aggregates  $16,000,000  annually.  The 
United  States  census  of  manufactures  for  1914 
recorded  57  industrial  establishments  of  fac- 
toiy  grade  for  the  combined  city,  employing 
1,385  persons,  of  whom  1,129  were  wage-earn- 
ers, receiving  $450,000  annually  in  wages.  The 
capital  Invested  a^regated  $2,941,000  and  the 
year's  output  was  valued  at  $3,398,000;  of  this, 
sl,31 1,000  was  the  value  added  by  manufacture. 
There  are  one  weekly,  one  semi-weekly  and 
one  daily  newspaper;  two  colleges  for  women, 
one  for  men  and  one  for  colored  people.  ■  Its 
churches  represent  practically  all  denommations. 
Pop.  22.000. 

BRISTOL.  Vt.,  town  in  Addison  County, 
20  miles  northeast  of  Middlebury,  on  the  Bris- 
tol Railroad.  It  has  manufactories  of  caskets, 
wood  boxes  and  turned  woodwork.  The  value 
of  its  taxable  property  is  placed  at  $lj36M52. 
It  contains  a  gradual  school.  Holly  Hall  and  a 
free  public  library.   Pop.  2,190. 

BRISTOL  BAY.  an  arm  of  Bering  Sea, 
lyinK  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  peninsula 
of  Alaska.  It  receives  the  waters  of  two  terge 


lakes,  by  which  ctsnmuntcation  with  the  interior 
is  opened  up  for  a  considerable  distance. 

BRISTOL  BRICK,  or  BATH  BRICK,  a 
kind  of  brick  used  for  cleaning  steel,  manufac- 
tured for  some  years  exclusively  in  Bridgewatcr 
and  Bristol.  England.  A  small  vein  of  the  san^ 
required  for  this  purpose  was  found*  near  Liv^ 
erpool  but  was  soon  exhausted.  One  of  the 
owners  or  operatives  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  works  at  Bristol  visited  the  United  States 
in  1820;  where  by  accident  he  discovered  that 
the  same  kind  of  sand  which  was  used  for  the 
Bristol  bricks  might  be  procured  at  South 
Hampton,  N.  H.  Since  that  period  bricks  fully 
equal  to  the  imported  article  have  been  manu- 
factured in  this  country. 

BRISTOL  CHANNEL,  an  arm  of  the 

Irish  Sea.  extending  between  the  southern 
shores  of  Wales  and  the  western  peninsula  of 
England  and  terminating  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Severn.  It  is  about  90  miles  long  and  from  5 
to  50  tniles  wide,  the  greatest  breadth  being 
between  Saint  Gowan's  Head  and  Hartland 
Point.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  hig^  tides  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  rise:  At  Chepstow 
spring  tides  rise  as  hi^  as  47  feet  It  has  an 
irrfsular  coast  of  220  miles  on  which  are  situ- 
ated die  towns  of  Cardiff,  Swansea,  Ilf  racombe, 
Tenby,  etc.  It  receives  ue  waters  of  the  Usl^ 
Severn,  Wye,  Avon,  ParrotL  Taw  and  Torridge 
rivers.  At  the  entrance  of  tne  channel  is  Lundy 
Island.  Large  ocean  vessels  can  ascend  the 
channel  to  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  which 
is  nearer  to  London  than  either  Liverpool  or 
Southampton. 

BRISTOL  EARTHBNWARB.  Records 
show  an  active  pottery  existed  at  Bristol  Et^- 
land,  late  in  the  13th  century  and  anomer  in 
the  I6th  century.  The  oldest  known  piece  of 
Bristol  pottery  existing  is  dated  1703.  Richard 
Frank  ran  a  delft  works,  at  RedcHfle  Bank,  till 
1777,  and  Joseph  Ring  (from  1784)  continued 
the  factory  till  (early  in  the  19th  century), 
Wedgwood  ware  killed  the  delft  demand.  By 
1786  Ring  had  started  making  *cream  color* 
or  Queen  s  ware  and  other  Staffordshire  kinds. 
Joseph  Flower  started  a  delft  factory  in  Frank's 
time.  A  very  interesting  feature  concerning 
Bristol  delft  is  that  great  quantities  were 
shipped  to  America  and  the  United  States  pos- 
sesses most  of  the  extant  Bristol  pieces,  thou^ 
many  admiring  owners  do  not  know  its  origin. 
CTommon  stone-ware  was  also  made  in  Bristol. 

Characteristics.— Flower's  pieces  are  said 
to  have  better  paste,  glaze  and  color  than  those 
of  Frank  or  Ring.  Bristol  blue  is  darker  than 
most  Enf^sh  wares.  Bristol  cream-color  ware 
has  'stronger  yellow  coloi*  than  the  Stafford- 
shire. 

Product— Plates,    tUshes.    •Dutch*  tiles 

for  fireplaces  and  walls,  teapots,  punch-bowls, 
etc. 

Decoration. —  Blue-and-white  decoration 
i's  usual.  Simple  patterns  painted  in  white, 
more  opaque  than  the  greenish-blue  surface 
white  ground  (bianco  sopra  bianco),  on  dish 
and  plate  borders  was  confined  to  Bristol  ware 
in  England.  The  pictures  are  usually  'Chinese 
taste.*  No  transfer  prints  till  1797.  Favored 
motifs  were  wreaths  of  Bowers  and  leaves, 
Chinese  pictures,  landscapes,  etc. 

Glwe^  Specimens  show  an  unpleasant 
*blue  or  Uneish-gTeen  tone  comparing  im^vor- 
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abty  with  true  delft  of  good  quality*  and  also 
"thicker,  muddier  and  less  brilfiant^  than  Lam- 
beth or  Livcrpoc^  (Burton). 

Pute^Iwk  and  ccnrse. 

Clbmbnt  W.  Coumbi. 

BRISTOL  PORCELAIN.  Richard 
Champion,  of  Bristol,  in  1770,  was  producing 
porcelain  from  "Cornish  stone*  under  Cook- 
worthy's  (see  Plyuouth)  patent  in  the  firm 
name  of  Cookworthy  &  Co.   He  purchased  the 

EHtent  outright  in  1773.  The  patent  expiring, 
e  obtained  an  extension  (after  Wedgwoods 
contest  in  Parliament),  but  Cookworthy's  aims 
at  art  products  were  too  ambitious  for  financial 
success.  He  sold  out  to  a  factory  at  New  Hall, 
Staffordshire. 

Characterhtici^  Bristol  atyit  tended  to- 
ward Meissen  (Dresden)  ideals,  whereas  Pfy- 
Diouth  leaned  to  Oriental  taste.  Biscuit  almost 
equal  to  Dertr^  (see  Derby)  .  Figures  are 
*aiickset,  lack  grace,  coloring  poor*  (Btnns). 
Forms  often  warped  in  oven. 

Produtrtv  Tea,  coffee  and  dessert  serv- 
ices, figures,  bouquets  of  flowers  after  Vin- 
cennes  style,  ''cottage  ornaments,*  vases,  candle- 
sticks. Champion's  biscuit  (ui^aied)  ^aqoes 
were  deUcate  and  beautiful ;  decorated  often 
.wiib  coats-of-aras  and  wreaths  of  flowers 
(Adams  style)  carefully  molded  in  green 
shaded  with  brown  and  black  and  attached 
(spr^ged).  The  figures  of  Franklin  (his 
friend)  and  Washington  appear  on  lasher 
friaques. 

Decoration^  Colors    used    were  blue, 

freea  lilac  and  red  mostly;  eroimd  colors 
rare)  yellow  and  green.  No  underglaze 
colors.  Motifs  were  wreaths  (see  above), 
'exotic  t»rds^  sprays  of  flowers  in  medallions. 

GUuECr— Good  and  evenly  distributed,  but 
has  minute  holes  and  black  specks  (defects  of 
firing).   Glaze  shows  a  "cold,  white  glitter.* 

P*8te.— Soft  paste  was  used  till  1770  (of 
unaker,  American  clay)  in  experiments,  then 
hard  paste.  Surface  shows  spiral  ridges 
(termed  often  <whDrls*).  ,  Bristol  ct»s  and 
saucers  very  translucent^  with  yellowish  6nge 
when  held  up  to  the  l^ht.  Consult  Compton, 
F.,  (William  Cookworthy >  (London  1895); 
Trapnell,  A.,  ^(^talogue  of  British  Porcelain* 
(Bristol  1898). 

Marks^Tin  enamel  (delft)  plates  have, 
sometimes,  £  above  MB  and  1760  below  it. 
Ring's  cream-color  has  a  mark  E  R  with  1786 
beneath,  at  times.  Another  mark  is  *BRIS- 
TOL*  on  a  band  with  two  crossed  palm  leaves 
above  and  scroll-work  beneath.  When  Cham- 
pion used  the  Dresden  "cross-swords*  mark 
(always  under  glaze)  he  added  some  sign,  as 
a  dot  or  something  between  the  hilts  and  a 
number  beneath,  and  overglaze  +  sign  on  this 
marie.  Early  (soft  paste)  experimental  pieces 
are  marked  'Bristoll*  impressed  (rare).  From 
1770  a  +  was  the  mark  or  a  letter  B.  Early 
ineces  show  the  Cookwortfiy  (Plymouth) 
alchemists'  tin  symbol  with  a  cross. 

CLBMXm  W.  COUMBE. 

BRISTOW,  Benjunfai  Hdm,  American 

lawyer:  b.  Elfcton,  Ky.,  20  June  1832:  d.  22  June 
1896.  He  was  graduated  from  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  in  1851  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Kentucky  in  1853.  He  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Gvil  War,  reaching  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  at  its  close  was  appointed  United 


States  district  attorney  of  Kentucky.  In  1874 
he  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  made 
his  name  memorable  by  the  exposure  and  prose- 
cution of  a  notorious  whisky  ring.  He  re- 
moved to  New  York  in  1876  and  had  an  exten- 
sive legal  practice  there.  C^sult  Wilco^  D., 
^Memorial  of  Benjamin  Helm  Bristow*  (Cam- 
bridge 1897). 

BRISTOW,  Joseph  Little*  American  pol- 
itican:  b.  Flemingsbur^  Ky.,  1859.  He  was 
educated  for  the  ministry,  but  became  editor 
of  the  Salina,  Kan.,  RepubUcan,  and  soon  after 
entered  politics.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Committee  in  1896,  and  in  1898 
was  appointed  fourth  assistant  Postmaster- 
Generai  In  1900  he  became  active  in  exposing 
frauds  in  the  Post  Office  Department  and  re- 
organized the  Cuban  postal  service.  President 
Roosevelt  appointed  aim  special  commissioner 
of  the  Panama  Railroad  in  19(Ki.  He  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1909  and 
in  1912  was  an  active  supporter  of  the  Roose- 
velt Progressive  Party.  He  served  on  many 
important  committees  of  the  Senate.  In  1915 
he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Kansas  Utilities 
Commission  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

BRISTOW,  Okla.,  city  in  Creek  County,  on 
the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad 
It  contains  cotton  gins,  cotton-oil  mills,  oil  re- 
fineries, glass  worla  and  tightning  and  oil  tank 
protectors.  It  has  four  banks  with  total  re- 
sources amounting  to  $1,800,000,  and  an  assessed 
property  valuation  of  $l,O5<^0O0.  It  has  also 
two  graded  schools  and  a  bt^  school,  a  city 
hall  and  masonic  temple.  The  municipal  reve- 
nues amount  annually  to  about  $18,000.  Ilie 

fovemment  is  vested  in  a  board  of  aldermen, 
'he  city  has  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water  and 
has  also  extensive  agncultural  interests.  A 
large  gas  field  nearby  furnishes  an  ample  supply 
of  cheap  fuel.  Pop.  3,500. 

BRISTOW  STATION,  now  BRISTOS, 

Va.,  a  village  in  Prince  William  County,  four 
miles  southwest  of  Manassas  Junction  on  the 
Southern  Railway.  On  27  Aug.  1862  a  drawn 
battle  took  place  here  between  ue  Federal  army 
under  General  Hooker,  and  a  Confederate  one 
under  General  Early  and  on  14  Oct  1863,  the 
Federal  troops  under  (jeneral  Warren  repulsed 
with  severe  loss  a  Omfederate  attack  under 
Gen.  A.  P.  Hill. 

BRITAIN.    See  Great  Bmtain. 

BRITAIN,    Bccleoiastical    History  of. 

by  the  Venerable  Bede,  or  Bada  (673-735).  A 
history  of  England  from  the  earliest  Roman 
occupation  to  731  a-d.  The  sources  were  Roman 
writers,  native  chronicles  and  tnographies, 
public  records  and  documents,  and  oral  and 
written  contemporary  accounts.  It  was  written 
in  Latin  ;  first  printed  at  Strassburg  about  1473  ; 
King  Alfred  translated  it  into  Anglo-Saxon; 
and  it  has  had  several  editions  and  English 
versions  in  recent  times.  For  UbHograi^  see 
"Sam. 

BRITAIN,  New.   See  New  Foubraitia. 

BRITANNIA,  the  andent  name  of 
Britain.  Under  the  name  o£  Britannia,  Great 
Britain  is  personified  as  a  helmeted  woman 
seated  on  a  globe  or  an  insulated  rock,  leaning 
with  one  arm  on  a  shield,  and  the  other  grasp- 
mg  a  spear  or  trident. 
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BRITANNIA  MBTAL.  an  May  that  has 

come  into  very  general  use  in  motfem  times, 
many  domestic  utensils,  such  as  spoons  and  tea- 
pots, being  made  of  it  Such  articles  are  com- 
monly electro-plated,  and  made  to  resemble 
real  silver.  It  connsts  chiefly  of  tin  and  anti- 
mony, but  often  contains  also  a  small  quantity 
of  copper  zinc  and  bismuth.  A  common  pro- 
portion is  140  parts  of  tin,  3  of  cop^r,  and 
9  of  antimony;  but  the  best  alloy  is  com- 
posed of  90  parts  of  tin  and  10  of  antimony. 
The  copper  is  used  mainly  to  impart  color  to 
the  combination.  The  manufacture  of  the  metal 
was  introduced  into  England  about  ^  1770. 
Queen's  metal  is  fuie  ox  the  varieties  of 
Britannia  metal 

BRITANNIA  TUBULAR  BRIDGE,  an 

iron  tubular  bridge  across  Menai  Strait,  which 
separates  Anglesea  from  Wales,  about  one  mile 
from  the  Menai  suspension  bridge.  It  has  two 
principal  spans  of  460  feet  each  over  the  water, 
and  two  smaller  ones  of  230  feet  each  over  the 
land;  constructed  1846-50.    See  Bridge. 

BRITANNICUS.  the  son  of  the  Roman 
Emperor,  Qaudius,  by  Messalina:  b.  about  42 
A.D. ;  poisoned  55  a.d.  He  was  passed  over  by 
his  father  for  the  son  of  his  new  wife  Agrip- 
pinal  This  son  became  the  Emperor  Nero, 
whose  fears  that  he  might  be  displaced  by  the 
natural  successor  of  the  late  Emperor  caused 
lum  to  murder  Britannicus, 

BRITH  ABRAHAM.  Independent 
Order,  a  Hebrew  muttuU  benefit  fraternity 
society,  the  largest  and  foremrat  Jewish  order 
in  the  United  States,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  city.  The  society  was  founded  in  1887 
as  an  offshoot  of  the  Order  Brith  Abraham, 
iFounded  in  1859.  In  the  pursuit  of  charity, 
fratemit;y  and  other  noble  aims,  a  splendid 
spirit  of'^  unity  and  harmony,  support  and  co- 
operation, has  been  shown  by  officers  and 
members  in  all  matters  involving  the  welfare 
of  the  onler.  Democratic  principles  promoting 
the  general  interests  of  the  institution,  inaugu- 
rated by  the  administration,  tmder  the  leader- 
ship of  tmtirii^  chamiuons  of  American 
Judaism,  have  actuated  its  movements  and 
enterprises,  and  the  formation  and  develop- 
ment of  its  cultural  and  humanitarian  institu- 
tions. The  lodges  not  only  offer  pecuniary 
benefits,  advanta^^eous  rates  of  insurance  etc.. 
and  serve  as  soaaL  centres,  but  ibey  have  also 
contributed  largely  to  the  nnchinery  for  na- 
tional Jewish  organization  dirou^out  the 
United  States,  to  combat  all  anti-Semitic  proj- 
ects. In  1915  there  were  759  lodges  and  17 
separate  ladies'  lodges  in  the  United  States ; 
26  new  lodges  were  instituted.  The  total 
number  of  members  was  200,142,  of  which 
104,173  were  males.  95,969  females.  The 
number  of  deaths  was  1,502^  $42,049  were  dis- 
bursed  in  charity;  $13,875  in  disability  cases; 
$743^890  in  death  benefits;  covered  by  endow- 
ments, reserves  funds  and  other  receipts.  The 
order  and  lodges  also  contributed  liberally^  to 
the  rehef  movement  started  in  the  United 
States  for  the  benefit  of  the  stricken  Jews  in 
the  countries  devastated  by  the  great  European 
War. 

BRITISH  AMERICA,  the  general  name 
for  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  North 
American  continent  beyond  die  terntoiy  of  the 


United  States  extending  from  hit  41°  to  78" 
N.,  and  from  lonp.  52°  to  141°  W.  The  frontier 
line  between  British  America  and  the  United 
States  was  determined  by  the  conventions  of 
1839  and  1846.  It  is  bounded  east  by  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  Davis  Strait  and  Bafiin  Bay;  north 
by  the  Arctic  Ocean;  northwest  by  Alaska; 
west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  south  by  the 
United  States.  In  its  broadest  sense  British 
America  includes  all  the  Canadian  provinces, 
the  Hudson  Bay  and  Northwestern  territories, 
Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton. 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  New  Brunswick 
with  Vancouver  Island  in  the  Paxi&c,  and  all 
British  possessitMts  on  or  near  die  American 
continent  Each  of  these  is  treated  under  its 
own  tide. 

BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  POR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OP  SCIBNCB,  a  society 
first  organized  in  1831,  mainly  through  the 
exertions  of  Sir  David  Brewster.  Its  first 
meeting  was  held  at  York.  27  Sept.  1831.  Its 
objects  described  in  the  preamble  to  the  rules 
of  the  Association  are:  'To  ^ve  a  stronger 
impulse  and  a  more  systematic  direction  to 
scientific  inquiry;  to  promote  the  intercourse 
of  diose  who  cultivate  science  in  different 
parts  of  the  Britidi  empire  with  one  another 
and  with  foreign  philosc^hers ;  to  obtain  a 
more  general  attention  to  die  objects  of 
scteace  and  a  removal  of  any  disadvantages  of 
a  public  kind  which  impede  its  progress.'*  The 
second  meeting  took  place  at  Oxford  in  1832, 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Buckland,  and 
since  then  a  meeting  has  been  held  every  year 
up  to  the  present  All  the  principal  towns  of 
rae^  United  Kingdom  have  <ax  onit  or  more  oc- 
ca^ons  formea  the  place  of  rendervons,  m 
different  locality  being  chosen  every  year.  In 
1884  the  meeting  took  place  at  Montreal,  in 
1897  at  Toronto,  and  in  1902  the  72d  annual 
meeting  was  held  in  Belfast  Ireland.  It  has 
also  met  in  Winnipeg,  ana  once  in  South 
Africa  where  the  session  was  divided  between 
Cape  Town  and  Kimberley.  It  also  met  in 
1914  in  Australia,  where  a  five  wedca'  visit; 
the  beginning  of  which  was  coincident  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  included 
in  its  itinerary  Perth.  Adelaide,  Melbourne, 
Sydney  and  Brisbane.  In  1916,  the  Association 
met  at  Newcastle  under  the  presidency  of 
Sir  Arthur  Evans.  The  sittings  extend  geo- 
erallv  over  about  a  week.  The  Society  is 
divided  into  sections,  which,  after -the  presi- 
dent's address,  meet  s^nrately  during  die 
sittii^  for  die  reading  of  papers  and  con- 
ference.  Soirees,  ccoiversaziones,  lectures  and 
other  general  meetir^  are  usually  held  each 
evening  during  the  meeting  of  the  Association. 
The  sections  are :  A.  Mathematics  and  Physics ; 
B.  Chemistry;  C.  Geology;  D.  Zoology;  £. 
Geography;  F.  Economic  Scienc*  and  Statis- 
tics; G.  Mechanical  Science;  H.  Anthropology; 
I.  Physiology;  K.  Botany;  and  L.  Educational 
Science.  Local  committees  are  formed  to  ar- 
ran^  for  meeting^  etc  The  important 
national  benefits  cmiferred  hy  the  labors  of 
various  members  of  the  Association  have  long 
been  duly  ren^nieed.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  more  especially  the  experiments  on 
electricity  and  magnetism  which  have  achieved 
such  important  consequences  in  the  establish- 
meot  of  the  electric  tdegn^ih  and^  more 
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&orou^  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern 
the  weather  and  other  meteortdogicar  trfw- 
nomena.  In  mechanical  science  abo  the  tabors 
of  members  of  the  British  Association  have 
been  productive  of  the  most  important  results. 
As  the  funds  which  the  Society  collects  at  each 
meeting  are  more  than  sufiiaent  to  cover  its 
expenses,  it  is  enabled  each  year  to  make  direct 
grants  for  the  pursuits  of  particular  scientihc 
inquiries,  which  otherwise  could  not  be  con- 
ducted so  efficiently,  if  at  all^  but  besida  tUs 
direct  encouragement,  its  indirect  influence  oo 
the  promotion  of  science  is  undoubtedly  great 
in  many  ways.  Among  the  presidents  of  Ae 
Association  have  been  many  distinguished  men, 
including  Dr.  Whewell  (1841),  the  Earl  of 
Rosse  (1843),  Sir  John  Herschel  (1845),  Sir 
R.  Murchison  (1846),  Sir  David  Brewster 
(1850),  Sir  George  Airy  (1851),  Sir  Richard 
Owen  (1858),  Prince  Consort  (1859),  Lord 
Armstrong  (1863),  Sir  Charles  Lyell  (1864), 
Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  (1868),  T.  H.  Huxley  (1870), 
Lord  Kelvin  (1871),  J.  Tyndall  (1874).  Sir 
John  Lubbock  (1881),  Lord  Rayleigh  (1884), 
Lord  Playfair  (1885),  Sir  William  Huggins 
(1891),  Sir.  A.  Geikie  (1892)  and  Sir.  W. 
Crookes  (1898). 

BRITISH  CBNTRAL  AFRICA.  Name 
changed  in  1907  to  Nyasaland  Pkotbctqkate 
(q.v.). 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  the  most  west 
erty  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Ues 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  has  a  series  of  coast* 
line  fionls  or  passages  unesKelled  on  any  diore 
in  the  world.  The  province  extends  from  south 
to  north  from  lat.  49"  N.  to  lat.  60'  N.  Its 
eastern  boundary  follows  the  crest  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  as  far  as  55*"  N.  and  then  follows 
long.  120'  W.  up  to  lat  60°  N.  British  Co- 
lumbia has  a  total  land  area  of  355^55  square 
miles,  almost  exactly  three  times  the  extent 
of  the  British  Isles.  There  are  in  additim  16 
inland  lakes  with  an  area  of  2,439  square  miles. 
It  is  the  third  province  of  Canada  in  size. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  British  Colum- 
bia is  varied.  The  Japan  current  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  acts  in  the  same  way  as  the  C^lf  Stream 
on  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  coast  region  makes 
a  mild  though  at  certain  seasons  a  very  wet 
climate.  But  the  damp  breezes  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  having  deposited  their  moisture  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  (Zoast  Range  pass  over  east- 
ward as  dry  C^nook  winds,  so  that  ISO  miles 
from  the  coast  are  fotmd  the  Okanagan  and 
Thompson  River  vall^s  where  irrigation  is 
required.  As  water  is  plentiful  on  the  mountain 
slopes,  fruit  growing  is  carried  on  successfully 
in  this  irrigated  region.  Every  variety  of 
climate  is  thus  obtainable  in  British  Columbia, 
from  the  humid  flats  of  the  Pacific  islands  and 
coast  mainland  to  the  dry  plains  of  the  interior, 
and  then  to  the  icy  cold  and  perpetual  snow  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  slopes.  The  valleys  thus 
grow  cereals  in  some  parts,  on  the  lower  lands 
luxuriant  grasses,  and  fruit  of  every  kind  in 
many  places.  The  climate  of  Vancouver  Island 
and  the  mainland  coast  is  dry  in  summer,  some- 
what rainy  in  winter,  but  never  hot  nor  ex- 
tremely cold.  This  region  is  a  favorite  resort 
for  people  from  the  prairie  country  seeking  a 
more  balmy  climate. 

Pfaysical  Gwfrapby  and  Mimnc.^The 
greater  part  of  British  Columbia  is  made  up  of 


mountains^  elevated  plateaus  and  vallqrs— m- 
cluding  the  Rockies  and  Selldrics  on  the  east 
and  the  Coast  and  Island  ranges  on  the  west, 
with  an  average  hei^^t  of  about  8,000  feet.  To 
the  west  of  the  great  ranges  there  is  a  wide 
and  elevated  plateau  in  wmch  is  to  be  found 
extensive  agricultural  areas.  From  and 
through  these  great  mountains  run  several 
large  rivers  — the  Columbia,  the  Fraser,  the 
Skeena,  the  Stildne,  the  Uard,  the  Peace  and 
their  tributaries.  Naturally  the  initial  resources 
and  development  of  such  a  region  would  be 
minerals,  timber,  fish  and  similar  products.  The 
total  mineral  products  of  the  province  up  to 
and  including  1916  has  been  $5^,000,000.  The 
first  gold  production  was  in  the  placer-mining 
period  from  18^  onward,  when  the  banks  of 
the  'golden*  Fraser  and  other  creeks  or  rivers 
yielded  some  $50,000,000.  Then  commenced 
(about  1895)  the  serious  lode  mining  which  is 
now  runiung  into  $5,000,000  yearly.  The  total 
production  of  placer  and  lode  gold  up  to  the 
end  of  1916  was  $165,500,000;  that  of  silver, 
$441,400,000;  of  lead,  $36,000,000;  of  copper, 
^115,200,000;  of  coal  and  coke,  $166,500,000;  of 
rinc,  $6,800,000;  besides  lime,  building  stone, 
brick,  etc.  The  total  production  of  the  mines 
in  1895  was  $1,266,954 ;  in  1900  it  was  $4.732,105 ; 
in  1911  it  was  $23,499,072,  in  1916  $43,000,000. 

The  country  is  divided  into  districts.  Koo- 
tenay  has  an  area  of  17,<XXL000  acres  and  con- 
tains a  lar^  amount  of  agricultural  land,  some 
of  it  requiring  irrigation.  The  nane  is  syn- 
onymous with  the  idea  of  mineral  wealth  and 
its  mountains  are  rich  in  gold,  silver,  coal,  lead, 
coM>er  and  zinc.  In  the  last  20  years  a  number 
of  towns  have  grown  up  around  and  in  connec- 
tion with  these  mines  —  Revelstoke.  Nelson, 
Kaslo,  Rossland,  Traill,  New  Denver,  Sandon, 
Slocaii  City,  Femie,  Cranbrook,  Golden,  etc 
Yale  has  about  the  same  area  and  includes  the 
rich  valleys  of  the  Okanagan,  the  Nicola,  the 
Similkameen  and  the  Kettle  River  country.  It 
has  large  cattle  ranges  and  fruit  farms  as  well 
as  the  Boundary  mineral  region.  Lillooet  con- 
tains some  10,ClOO,(XK)  acres,  is  bisected  by  the 
Fraser  River  and  well  adapted  for  cattle  raising 
and  dairying.  Big  game  is  common  and  there 
is  still  some  placer  mining.  Westminster  is 
about  half  the  size  of  lillooet  and  includes  the 
Fraser  River  Valley,  which  has  one  of  die 
largest  cnmpact  areas  of  agricultural  land  in 
the  province.  Ltmiberiag  is  an  important  in- 
dustiy  and  salmon-canning  its  best  known 
business.  (Zariboo  was  the  centre  of  the  great 
placer  mining  excitement  of  the  sixties,  when 
so  much  gold  was  taken  out  of  its  creeks. 
Hydraulic  mining  is  now  conducted  on  a  con- 
siderable scale.  Cassiar  is  largely  unexplored. 
There  have  been  gold  discoveries  in  Omenica, 
in  the  vicinitv  of  Dease  Lake,  in  the  Atlia 
coimtry  and  ^eena. 

Comox  includes  the  nordiem  part  of  Van- 
couver Island  and  contains  one  of  the  chief 
logging  camps  of  the  province.  It  is  rich  in 
timbers,  fish,  minerals  and  agricultural  land, 
though  as  yet  very  sparsely  populated.  This 
latter  description  outside  of  Victoria  and  its 
vicinity,  will  apply  to  the  whole  of  Vancouver 
Island.  The  gross  output  of  provincial  collieries 
in  1916  was  2.500,000  tons. 

There  are  vast  areas  of  coal  in  the  Ground 
Hog  district  in  the  northern  part  of  the  pror- 
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ince,  at  present  not  accessible  for  want  of  rail- 
way communication.  Large  areas  of  low  grade 
gold  gravels  are  found  in  the  Cariboo  district 
awaiting  some  cheap  method  of  hydraulic 
mining.  There  are  large  deposits  of  zinc  in 
die  Mocm  district  associated  with  lead  and 
silver.  This  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  nui- 
sance 1^  the  silver  lead  smelters.  European 
War  pnces,  with  better  methods  of  separation 
and  refining,  have  made  these  resources  valu- 
able. The  operators  are  now  working  over  the 
dumps  where  zinc  blende  was  formerly  thrown 
away.  Every  zinc  prospect  in  the  Kootenay  is 
now  worked  to  its  full  capacity.  The  value  of 
zinc  produced  in  1915  was  $6  QOO;000:  in  1916 
nearly  $7,000,000.  Iron  ore  is  found  distributed 
over  the  province  with  large  deposits  on  Tex- 
ada  Island,  from  which  small  quantities  of  ore 
have  been  taken  for  export.  In  1917  it  was  ex- 
pected that  active  measures  would  be  taken  for 
the  further  exploration  and  development  of 
these  resources.  The  output  of  metalliferous 
mining  in  1916  was  over  $32,000,000,  an  increase 
of  54  per  cent  over  the  previous  ^ear.  White 
this  increase  is  partly  due  to  lugher  prices 
there  was  a  gain  in  quantities  of  lead,  copper 
and  zinc.  It  is  estimated  that  the  value  oi  the 
mineral  product  for  1917  will  exceed  $50,000,000. 

Lumber. —  The  timber  resources  of  British 
Columbia  are  enormous.  With  50,000,000  acres, 
containing  400,000,000,000  foot  board  measure- 
ment, the  province  has  more  saw  timber  than 
any  other  in  the  Dominion.  The  chief  commerdal 
woods  in  the  order  of  importance  are  Douglas 
fir,  red  cedar,  spruce,  yellow  pine,  western 
larch,  western  hemlock,  but  maple,  oak,  alder 
and  other  woods  of  less  commercial  value 
abound.  The  total  value  of  forest  products  in 
1916  was  $35,528,000.  an  increase  of  $6,000,000 
over  the  previous  year.  This  included  lumber 
to  the  value  of  ^1,000,000;  pulp  $3,500,000; 
shingles  $4^500^000 :  boxes  $1,800,000.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  lumber  cut  of  1,280,000,000  feet 
was  Douglas  fir  which  is  not  found  elsewhere 
in  Canada.  This  remarkable  wood,^  produced 
from  the  largest  trees  in  the  Dominion,  makes 
the  finest  structural  timber  obtained  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  equal  in  quality  for  building  pur- 
poses to  the  Southern  or  Georgia  pine,  and  can 
be  obtained  in  much  larger  sizes.  This  makes 
it  useful  for  building  wharves  and  trestles. 
Squared  sticks  70  to  100  feet  long  and  3  to  4 
feet  in  section  are  shipped.  The  province  has  a 
considerable  export  trade  in  lumber  under 
normal  conditions,  and  efforts  are  now  made 
to  introduce  this  product  to  markets  not  yet 
reached.  At  present  the  chief  market  for 
boards  outside  of  the  province  is  in  the  Prairie 
provinces  of  Alberta^  Saskatchewan  and  Mani- 
toba, thou^  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in 
shingles  with  the  United  States.  Most  of  the 
Douglas  fir  is  grown  in  the  Coast  district  and 
the  islands.  The  logs  are  brought  to  the  sea 
board  or  the  rivers,  and  rafted  to  mills  on  the 
coast  and  inlets.  Some  of  the  principal  saw- 
mills are  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eraser  River,  and 
one  of  these  claims-  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world.  There  are  saw-mills  also  in  the  interior, 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
where  lumber^  chiefly  spruce,  is  manufactured 
for  the  Prairie  market.  Pulp  and  paper  mills 
have  been  established  at  Powell  River  and  else- 
where, and  this  industry  is  becoming  one  of  the 
most  important  in  die  province. 


Fisheries. —  British  Columbia  has  for  some 
years  led  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  Do- 
minion in  the  value  of  its  fishery  products,  and 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  1916  yielded  40 
per  cent  of  the  Canadian  total.  The  value  of 
fish  produced  in  the  province  in  1916  was  $14- 
538,000;  of  chief  importance  among  th^  fidi 
is  the  salmon.  In  1916  the  salmon  catch  was 
valued  at  $10,700,000.  This  included  350.000 
hundredwei^t  of  fish  sold  fresh,  valued  at 
$2,422,000:  and  1,133,381  cases  of  canned  sahnon 
of  the  value  of  $7,933,667,  There  are  several 
kinds  of  salmon,  of  which  the  one  known  as 
the  "sockcye*  is  preferred  for  canning,  while 
the  'spring  salmon>*  is  considered  the  best  fresh 
table  fish.  Great  Britain  is  the  laigest  market 
for  canned  fish,  but  they  are  shipped  to  many 
countries.  Second  in  importance  is  the  halibut 
It  was  valued  in  1916  at  $1,972,000;  herring, 
cod,  oulachons,  clams,  sturgeon  are  also  pro- 
duced in  merchantable  quantities.  Whale  fish- 
eries are  prosecuted  with  some  success.  The 
seal  industiy  has  been  discouraged  by  inter- 
natiotial  arrangements. 

Agxiciiltiire.^  WhUe  a  large  part  of  the 
province  is  unsuitable  for  fanning,  there  are 
fertile  valleys  and  pluns.  and  in  the  north  a 
considerable  area  of  prairie  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  Okanagan  Valley,  the  Thomp- 
son VallQr  and  much  of  the  coast  country  is 
suitable  for  fruit  growing,  and  British  Co- 
lumbia fruit  has  acquired  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion abroad.  The  delta  of  the  Eraser  is  ex- 
ceedingly rich,  producing  phenomenal  crops  of 
fruits,  hay  ana  cereals.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  harvest  over  100  bushels  of  oats  to 
the  acre  on  these  lands,  while  20  tons  of  pota- 
toes is  not  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  crop. 
The  valleys  are  well  adapted  to  dairy  farming, 
and  the  Ashcroft  district  is  renowned  for  the 
quality  of  its  potatoes.  The  Peace  River  dis- 
trict which  is  yet  mostly  unsettled  awaiting: 
railway  extension,  is  a  prairie  country  suitable 
for  wheat  growing.  The  total  value  of  farm 
products  in  1916  was  computed  to  be  $32,000,000. 

Industrials—  British  Columbia  cannot  be 
considered  as  yet  a  manufacturing  province  ex- 
cept in  special  industries  such  as  lumberings 
mentioned  above,  fish  canning^  the  smeltii^  of 
metals,  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  ps^wr,  and 
of  late,  shipbuilding.  In  1917  there  were  under 
construction  or  contract  at  Vancouver,  ^^toria 
and  their  neighborhoods  10  or  12  steel  ships  and 
at  least  20  wooden  ships.  The  latter  are  mostiy 
auxiliary  sail  and  power  vessels. 

Commerce  and  Transportation.—  Eor  the 
year  ending  March  1914,  the  imports  through  the 
ports  of  British  Columbia  were  valued  at  $58,- 
000,000;  exports  $34,000,000.  The  trade  fell  off 
during  1915  by  reason  of  the  war  and  other 
causes  to  $36,000,000  imports  and  $34,000,000 
exports.  For  the  fiscal  year  1916  it  is  consider- 
ably larger^,  but  the  returns  are  not  available. 
In  proportion  to  population,  British  Columbia 
has  in  existence  and  under  construction  more 
railway  mileage  than  any  other  province,  and 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  on  the  transcontinental  highway,  and  partly 
also  to  the,  perhaps  excessive,  ambition  of 
its  people  and  government  to  open  up  the 
country  for  settlement  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Three  transcontinental  lines,  the  Canadian  Pa- 
dfic,  tbe  Canadian  Northern  and  the^rand  t 
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Trunk  Padfic,  pass  throu^  the  province,  the 
latter  with  its  terminal  at  Prince  Rupert  in  the 
north,  die  other  two  reachii»  the  ocean  at 
Vancouver,  and  the  Canadian  Northern  havii^ 
extensions  on  Vancouver  Island.  The  Cana- 
dian Pacific  has  branches  aloi^  several  of  the 
valleys,  a  second  main  \inp  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  into  the  Kootenay  country,  a  system 
of  Railways  on  Vancouver  Island,  extensions 
into  the  United  States,  lines  of  boats  on  the 
Okanagan  lakes,  the  Kootenay  lakes  and  on  the 
coast,  as  well  as  between  Vancouver  and  Vic- 
toria, with  ocean  lines  to  Asia.  These  main 
lines  of  course  run  east  and  west  Another 
important  railway,  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern, 
under  construction  and  near  completion,  runs 
north  and  south  connecting  the  port  of  Van- 
couver with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  is 
expected  to  extend  into  the  Peace  River  country, 
farther  north  and  east.  The  Great  Northern 
Railway  of  the  United  States  has  extensions 
to  Vancouver,  where  in  1917  extensive  terminals 
were  in  preparation.  In  1907  the  railway  mile- 
age in  the  province  was  1,686.  In  1915  it  was 
3,100.  in  1917,  about  3,600,  with  at  least  500 
miles  under  construction.  The  province  has 
guaranteed  the  principal  and  interest  of  bonds 
to  the  extent  of  some  ^0,000,000  for  the  Ca- 
nadian Northern  and  Pacific  Great  Eastern 
railways.  The  British  Columbia  Electric  Rail- 
way system  includes  street  lines  in  Vancouver 
and  Victoria  with  suburban  extensions  and  a 
line  from  Vancouver  through  to  New  West- 
minister, to  Chilliwadc  on  Ac  Eraser  River, 
the  whole  including  225  miles  of  track. 

Fliumce. —  The  estimated  provincial  rev- 
enue for  the  year  1917-18  is  $9,868,325;  and  the 
estimated  expenditure  $10,800,804,  including 
in  the  latter  case  $2,032,225,  charged  to  capital 
The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  Dominion  sub- 
sidies $623,000 ;  timber  licenses,  royal^  and 
leases  $2,300,000 ;  taxes  on  real  and  person^  prop- 
erty $3,000,000;  income  tax  $1,090,000:  succes- 
sion duty  $400,000;  with  numerous  fees,  etc. 
The  real  estate  income  and  property  tax  was 
largely  increased  in  the  budget  of  1917,  and  the 
expenditures  reduced.  In  the  previous  two 
years  there  were  large  deficits.  The  expendi- 
tures include  interest  on  the  debt,  the  cost  of 
civil  government,  administration  of  justice,  with 
an  expenditure  of  $150,000  for  agriculture,  and 
$1,800,000  for  public  works.  The  debt  of  the 
province  in  1916  was  computed  to  be  $15,000,00(^ 
which  is  largely  represented  by  roads  and 
bridges  constructed  through  this  mountainous 
country.  There  were  certain  assessments  in 
the  form  of  uncollected  royalties,  taxes  and 
amounts  due  for  lands.  Besides  the  above  in- 
debtedness there  was  a  contingent  liability  on 
railway  guarantees. 

Population. —  The  population  of  British 
Columbia  was  in  1871,  36,247;  1881,  49,459; 
1891,  98,173;  1901,  178,657;  1911,  392,480.  In 
1911  there  were  251.619  males  and  140,861 
females.  Of  the  male  population  in  1911, 
68,963  over  21  years  of  age  were  foreign  born. 
Of  these  12,188  were  naturalized  and  56.755 
alien.  By  origin  133.186  were  English;  40,642 
Irish;  74,493  Scottish;  8,907  French;  11,880 
German ;  7,015  Austro-Hungarian ;  15,968 
Scandinavian;  Russian:  9,721  Italian; 

20,134  native  Indian.  The  Oriental  popula- 
tion included  19,568  Chinese,  8,587  Japanese 
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and  2,292  Hindus.  Of  the  total  population  in 
1911,  170,000  were  bom  in  Canada;  107,000  in 
the  British  Isles ;  125,000  in  foreign 
cotmtries,  including  40,0CK)  bom  on  me 
European  continent  and  33,000  in  the  United 
States.  Of  the  foreign-bom  Eur^eans,  Austria- 
Hungary  contributed  over  6,000,  Italy  over 
8,000,  Scandinavian  countries,  nearly  1 1,000. 
Classified  by  religions,  101,000  were  Anglicans, 
82,000  Presbyterians,  58,000  Roman  Catholics. 
52,000  Methodists,  19;000  Lutherans,  17,000 
Baptists,  3,600  Greek  Oiurch ;  while  26,000  are 
recorded  as  of  Eastern  religions,  that  is, 
Buddhists,  Mohammedans,  Hindus,  etc.  Th« 
population  vras  more  than  half  urban,  viz., 
203,687  urban  to  18^796  rural.  The  chief 
citiesare:  Vancouver, population  (1911)  100,401, 
the  fourth  city  in  Canada;  Victoria,  the 
capital,  31,600;  New  Westminster,  the  former 
capital,  13,199 ;  Nelson,  4,476 ;  and  Prince 
Rupert  (which  commenced  its  existence  in 
1911),  about  10,000. 

BdncatioiuU. —  The  educational  ^tem  and 
methods  of  British  Columbia  are  quite  ambi- 
tious. The  provincial  treasury  in  various  ways 
contributes  $2,000,000  a  ye^  or  S5  per  head, 
toward  public  education.  TTie  University  of 
British  Olumbia,  situated  near  Vancouver, 
has  faculties  in  arts,  applied  science  and  agri- 
culture. There  are  two  normal  schools  and 
30  hi§h  schools,  with  night  schools  for  tech- 
tiical  instruction.  The  system  is  non-sectarian, 
with  English  as  the  only  language  of  instruc- 
tion.  The  law  provides  for  compulsoiy  at- 
tendance. There  are  419  schools  and  colleges 
altogether  the  total  enrollment  during  1916 
being  64,570  pupils,  of  whom  31,523  were  in 
p;ra(ied  city  schools.  15.350  in  rural  municipal- 
ity schools  and  12,927  in  rural  and  assisted 
schools.  The  total  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed was  2,064,  of  whom  162  were  in  hi^h 
schools,  845  in  city  graded  schools,  499  in 
rural  municipality  schools  and  558  in  the  rural 
and  assisted  schools. 

Qovenunent^The  administration  is  vested 
in  a  lieutenant-^vemor,  and  a  cabinet,  com- 
prising the  Premier  and  seven  heads  of  depart- 
ments, with  two  or  three  other  members  of 
the  executive.  The  heads  are  Minister  of 
Finance,  Attorney-General,  Provincial  Secretary, 
who  is  also  Minister  of  Education,  Ministers  of 
Lands,  Mines,  Public  Works  and  Agriculture. 
There  is  a  single  chamber  legislature  of  47 
members,  elected  by  manhood  and  womanhood 
suffrage.  Women  were  admitted  to  full  citizen- 
ship m  1917,  after  a  popular  referendum. 
Justice  is  administered  by  a  Court  of  Appeal, 
composed  of  a  chief  justice  and  four  other 
|ud^s;  the  Supreme  Court,  comprising  a  chief 
justice  and  five  others,  10  County  Courts,  each 
with  one  judge,  except  that  of  Vancouver 
which  has  three.  There  are  also  minor  courte 
and  juvenile  courts. 

Early  History  and  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company: — When  Sir  Francis  Drake  sailed 
up  and  down  the  Pacific  cpast  of  North  Amer- 
ica in  1578-79  and  took  possession' of  what  is 
now  the  State  of  California,  in  the  name  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  he  is  said  to  have  sailed  as 
far  north  as  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Juan 
de  Puca.  In  1592  the  Spaniard  whose  name  is 
borne  by  those  straits  entered  them  and  sailed 
a  good  distance  up  the  Strait  of  Georgia,  be- 
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tmcB  Vancouver  Island  and  the  mainland  of 
British  Columbia.  Juan  Perez,  another  Span- 
iard, in  1774  and  Behring,  the  Danish  naviga- 
tor, in  1748,  touched  at  points  of  this  territory. 
But  it  remained  for  Captain  Cook  in  17^  under 
instructiotu  from  the  British  government,  to 
really  explore  its  coast  and  give  names  to 
places  since  well  known  to  history. 

Other  explorers  followed  —  Huina,  Meares, 
Portlock^  Dixon,  Haro,  Duncan  and  Barkley 
—  until  m  1792  C^.  Gcorgr  Vancouver  came 
with  instructions  to  carry  out  a  thorough  sur- 
vey of  the  intricate  coast  lines  of  the  future 
province.  After  this  period,  for  many  years, 
Great  Britain  ceased  to  show  any  interest  in 
the  country.  To  the  agsrcssive,  enterprising 
traders  of  the  Hudson's  Ky  Company  was  due 
the  fact  that  the  British  flag  was  kept  flying  at 
all  and  that  it  was  not  eventually  replaced  by 
that  of  die  United  States  as  in  Or^n  and 
Washington.  In  this  connection  the  arrival  of 
the  company's  steamer  Beaver  by  way  of  Cape 
Horn,  in  1835,  marked  an  important  era  in  the 
history  of  the  province.  Of  the  overland  ex- 
plorers the  chief  were  Sir  Alexander  Macken- 
zie, 1793,  Lewis  and  Clark,  1804-06,  Thompson 
in  1807,  Simon  Fraser  in  1808.  the  Astor  ex- 
pedition of  1810-11.  From  this  time  until  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  the  history  of  what 
was  then  called  New  Caledonia  is  a  record  of 
Hudson's  Bay  fur-trading,  occasional  inter- 
national or  inter-company  disputes,  the  build- 
ing of  dozens  of  forts,  the  mamtenance  of  law 
and  order  amongst  the  Indians.  Exclusive 
trading  privileges  were  given  the  company  in 
1838,  Alaska  was  leased  hy^  it  in  1839,  the 
Oregon  boundary  was  fixed  in  1846,  and  Van- 
couver Island  was  ceded  in  1848  for  a  brief 
period. 

Gold  Discoveries  and  Early  Constitu- 
tional History.— In  1858  a  rumor  reached 
San  Francisco  that  gold  had  been  found  in  the 
Fraser  River,  A  party  left  at  once  for  that 
region  and  the  result  of  their  success  was  a 
stampede  from  the  Pacific  coast  city  to  the 
golden  banks  of  the  Fraser.  The  Horsefly  dis- 
coveries and  the  rich  bars  of  the  QuesneUe 
were  the  next  attractions.  In  1861,  the  cele- 
brated Williams*  Creek  was  found  and  ttimed 
otit  to  be  one  of  the  richest  discoveries  of  the 
land  in  history.  Many  claims  paid  dividends 
of  fnxn  $20,000  to  $60,000  a  year,  and  all  its 
diggings  paid  well.  One  claim  of  300  feet  of 
ground  produced  $300,000.  For  a  time  the 
placer  mines  of  Cariboo  repeated  the  history 
of  California  in  1849,  and  then  came  a  gradual 
exhaustion,  not,  however,  before  some  $50,000,- 
000  worth  of  gcdd  had  been  extracted. 

Meanwhile,  and  up  to  1849,  the  government 
of  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  mainland  of 
New  Caledonia  Irad  been  that  of  the  great 
fur-trading  company  under  its  royal  charter  of 
1670.  In  1849,  however,  special  terms  were 
made  with  the  company  as  to  Vancouver  Is- 
land and  it  was  declared  a  Crown'  colony.  A 
governor  was  appointed  with  a  council  of 
seven  members  and  with  authority  to  call  an 
assembly  elerted  by  the  inhabitants.  This  legis- 
lature, which  first  met  in  1856,  had  full  power 
to  imi>ose  taxes  and  regulate  affjurs  subject  to 
and  with  the  final  assent  of  the  governor.  Mr. 
R.  Blanshard  was  the  first  holder  of  this  post, 
bttt  from  1851  to  1856  Ae  practical  ruler  of  the 


country  was   Ur.    (afterward   Sir)  James 

Douglas,  a  man  of  remarkable  character  and 
capacity,  and  who  combined  in  himself  the 
functions  of  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  with  those  of  acting  —  and  from 
1856  to  1864  actual  —  representative  of  the 
Crown.  On  17  Nov.  1866  the  mainland,  which 
was  now  known  as  British  Columtna  and  had 
been  imder  snarate  govenuneid  unce  185^ 
was  united  with  Vancouver  Island.  The  first 
legislature  of  the  united  province  met  in  "Vic^ 
toria  in  186£^  though,  as  yc%  it  was  on^ 
partially  elective  in  composition. 

Confederation  with  Canada. —  Duriojs  this 
period  the  British  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  and 
on  the  great  lakes  of  British  America  had. 
combined  in  1867,  after  prolonged  agitatioiv 
in  a  confederated  system.  Ambitious  extension 
had  brous^t  them  by  purchase  in  1869^7(X  the 
rights  and  territory  of  the  Hudson's  fiay  Com* 
pany  in  Rupert^  Land  and  the  western 
prairies.  Further  and  greater  ambition  was 
expressed  in  current  expectation  of  a  trans- 
continental line  to  the  Pacific  coast  At  this, 
point  British  Columbia  came  into  consideration. 
Isolated  behind  an  ai^arencly  insuperable  bar- 
rier of  great  mountain  ranges  aad  with  vast 
plains  stretching  for  800  miles  between  those 
mountains  and  the  outposts  of  Canadian  civilir 
aation,  union  was  a  dretun  vrithout  tlie  prospect 
of  a  ratlwray.  With  it  the  subject  became 
practiad>le. 

After  much  discussion  of  the  stAject 
Arougfaout  the  province,  the  passing  of  resof 
lutions  by  the  i^ovincial  legislature  and  pro- 
looged  consideration  at  Ottawa,  the  terms  of 
union  agreed  upon  included  six  members  tn  the: 
House  of  Commons  and  three  in  die  Senate; 
construction,  to  be  commenced  by  die  Domin-r 
ion  within  two  year^  of  a  railway  connecting- 
eastern  Canada  with  the  Pacific  coa^;  a  land 
grant  from  the  province  to  the  Dominion  ^v- 
erament  through,  the  entire  extent  of  British 
Columbia  for  the  railway  and  not  to  exceed  20 
miles  on  either  side  of^  the  linc^  payment  in 
return  of  $100^000  per  annum  to  the  province 
for  the  use  of  these  lands;  assumption  by  the 
Dominion  of  the  charge  of  the  Indians  and 
their  lands^  complete  responsible  government 
and  an  entirely  decttve  assembly  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  province  whenever  desired  by  the 
people.  In  November  1870  a  provincial  election 
was  held  and  the  terms  of  union  approved. 
The  new  legislature  met  on  5  Jan.  1871,  the 
proposals  were  unanimously  ratified  and,  on  20 
Jan.  187^  British  Columbia  entered  confedera- 
tion. The  constitution  was  then  reorganized 
upon  a  popular  basis  and  in  1871  the  dections 
under  the  new  system  took  |^e. 

Later  1>oUtieal  Events^  Hon.  J.  W. 
Tmtdi  was  appointed  the  first  Ueutenant-^^ov- 
emor  and  Hon.  J.  F.  McCreip^it  the  first 
Premier.  Succeeding  prime  mmisters  were 
Amor  de  Cosmos,  G.  A.  Walkcm.  A.  C  Elliott, 
J.  Walkem,  Robert  Beaven,  Wm.  Smythe, 
A.  E.  B.  Davie,  John  Robson,  Theodore  Davie, 
J.  H.  Turner,  C.  A.  Semlin,  Joseph  Martin, 
James  Dunsmuir,  E.  G.  Prior,  Richard  Mc- 
Bride,  Sen.  W.  J.  Bowser  and  H.  C.  Brewster. 
Following  the  entry  into  confederation  came 
prolonged  and  at  one  time  acute  differences 
wttii  me  Ottawa  government  over  the  non- 
completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
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For 'Some  eight  years,  while  that  great  under- 
taking was  in  the  struggling  stages  of  inception 
and  preliminary  construction,  the  discontent  in 
the  province  was  vety  great.  

Meantime,  however,  construction  went  on 
slowly  and  surveys  continuously.  The  im- 
IKrial  authorities  were  appealed  to  and  mis- 
rions  came  from  eastern  Canada  and  others 
went  to  London.  I^lnally,  Lord  Carnarvon,  as 
Colonial  Secretary,  suggested  terms  of  settle- 
ment which  were  agreed  to  by  both  parties  and 
which  involved  the  construction  and  com- 
pletion of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  by  1 
Jan.  1891.  It  was  completed  in  1885.  A  visit 
of  Lord  Duflferin,  as  governor-general,  to  the 
coast  in  1876  had,  meantime,  done  much  to 
smooth  asperities  and  promote  die  settlement 
of  this  vexed  and  vital  question. 

Beyond  the  ordinary  domestic  questions, 
the  diief  political  and  social  pr(K>lem  of 
British  Columbia  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
centurv  was  that  of  Orient^  immigration.  Of 
the  39,000  Asiatics  in  Canada  in  1911,  over 
30,000  were  in  British  Columbia,  and  this  num- 
ber was  nearly  doubled  in  the  next  four  years. 
Most  of  these  immigrants  are  men  of  working 
an,  so  that  they  would  be  approximately  one- 
mird  of  the  male  working  people.  Qiinese 
were  at  first  admitted  free  1^  Canada.  In 
consequence  of  local  protest  a  head  tax  on 
immi^nts  was  imposed,  beginning  at  $100 
and  mcreased  to  $500.  This  did  not  diminish 
the  movement,  for  in  1913,  Chinese  immigra- 
tion was  7,455,  but  in  1915  it  was  stopped 
altoj^ether.  Incidentally  this  deprived  the 
provuce  of  a  revenue  of  $l,7S0;O0O;  «nce  one- 
half  of  the  tax  was  pud  1^  the  Dominion  to 
the  provincial  treasurer.  By  the  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  Japan,  the  Ja^nese  were 
permitted  to  settle  in  Briti^  countries.  Canada 
Ikad  the  ngtit  to  say  that  this  agreement  would 
not  be  applicable  to  the  Dominion,  but  the  Do- 
minion government  assented  to  the  treaty.  In 
1907  Japanese  arrived  in  large  numbers;  there 
was  a  itroi^  ivotest  in  Vancouver  city  m^iere 
a  small  riot  occurred  and  damaee  was  done  to 
Japanese  property.  Afterwara  compensation 
was  paid  and  the  Canadian  goiremment  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  Japan  under  whidi 
^e  Japanese  auAorities  refused  permission  Cor 
more  ui^in  a  limited  number  of  Japanese  to  em- 
igrate to  Canada.  A  little  later  a  considerable 
Ilindu  movement  into  British  Columtna  took 
place.  This  has  been  checlmd  by  regulations 
requiring  direct  tailing  from  India.  In  1914 
Abk  was  some  txonUe  over  the  arrival  of  a 
diii^oad  of  Hindus  arriving  in  violation  of  this 
arrangement,  and  Aey  were  returned  in  the 
same  ship  to  India.  The  second  decade  of  the 
century  witnessed  in  British  Gohmibia.  as  well 
as  elsewhere  in  Canada,  a  period  of  eager  and 
rapid  railway  c»nstruction,  oi  speoilation  in 
real  estate  and  of  material  developmem  of 
many  kinds.  Land  prices  advanced  rapidly, 
especially  m  cities  and  townsites  along  the  Hnes 
of  new  and  proposed  railw^.  Reaction  f ol- 
Imed,  with  a  dro|»  of  prices  and  a  period  of 
fimincial  stringency,  fram  which  in  1917  the 
province  was  rajwdly  recovering.  At  the  be- 
ginninK  of  the  war  in  1914  the  peopk  of  British 
Columbia  responded  quickly  to  the  call  for  vol- 
unteers, and  by  the  end  of  1917,  over  50,000  out 
of  the  population  of  400^000  had  enrolled  for 


overseas  service.    See  Canada  and  oonsolt 

works  there  referred  to. 

Bibliography^  'Official  Reports  of  the 
various  Departments  of  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment* ;  ^British  Columbia  Year  B«ok^  (Vic- 
toria, annually)  ;  Brown  A.  G,  *  British  Colum- 
bia: Its  History,  People,  Commerce  Industries 
and  Resources*  (London  1912) ;  Fairford,  F., 
'British  Columbia*  (ib.  1914) ;  Gosnell,  R.  E., 
'Year  Book  of  British  Columbia*  (London)  ; 
Tfaomfaill,  J.  B.,  'British  Columbia  in  the  Mak- 
ing>  (London  1913). 

S.  DUNW  SOOTT, 

Editor  of  News-Adwrtiser,  Vmcowtr. 

BRITISH  BAST  AFRICA,  a  name  de- 
fining a  vast  district  between  German  East 
Africa  and  the  Italian  protectorate  of  Somali- 
land.  With  a  coast  line  of  about  40)  miles, 
it  extends  from  the  Indian  Ocean  inland  to  the 
Belgian  Kongo  and  contains  the  valley  of  die 
upper  Nile  and  the  mountainous  re^on  of 
equatorial  Africa.  Included  within  its  area 
are  the  East  Africa  Protectorate,  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  and  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and 
Pemba.    The  total  area  is  estimated  at  over 

I,  000,(XX)  square  miles,  and  the  population  at 
between  seven  and  eight  millions,  largely  com- 
posed of  Bantu  tribes,  among  which  are  the 
Waganda  and^  Wangoro,  uasai  and  Galla 
tribes;  Swahali  and  Arabs  on  the  coast,  and 
negroes  on  the  Nile.  The  coast  is  unhealthful 
for  Europeans,  but  the  intenor  highland 
plateaus  are  salubrious,  and  of  great  fertility. 
With  the  suppression  of  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  and  the  construction  of  roads,  railways, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  etc.,  the  government  is 

f raauaily  opening  up  the  interior  to  civilization, 
vory,  ^m,  intfia  rubber,  cocoa  nuts,  coma, 
coir  maiz^  rice  and  hides  are  exported.  Ccofee 
plantations,  stock  raising  and  ostrich  fanning 
are  the  chief  of  modern  developments  (See 
East  Africa  Protectorate;  Uganda  Protector- 
ate; Zanzibar).  Consult  Dnnnkey,  Y.  S.  A., 
'Year-Book  for  British  East  AfnCa*  (Bom- 
bay) ;  Playne,  S.,  'British  East  Africa*  (London 
1910)  ;  Stigand,  C.  H.,  'The  Land  of  Zinj  —  An 
Account  of  Britisfa  East  Africa'  (London 
1913). 

BRITISH  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIA- 
TION.  See  Royal  Economic  Society. 

BRITISH  SMPIRE,  the  aggregation  of 
states,  self-governing  colonies,  dependencies  and 
protectorates  which  is  subject  in  the  last  resort 
to  the  British  Pariiament.  Officially  it  was  not 
entitled  to  die  name  till  1876,  when  Queen 
Victoria  assumed  die  title  Empress  of  India; 
but  the  term  was  in  current  use  long  before. 
It  is  the  largest  body  of  land  and  of  ptople 
under  any  one  jurisdiction  on  die  globe,  com- 
prising about  one-fourth  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  one-fourth  of  its  intutntants:  over 

II,  500,000  square  miles,  exclusive  of  E«ypt,  amd 
Egyptian  Sudan,  or  12,500^000  with  tfiem,  and 
400,000;000  population.  Extensive  portions  o£ 
it  lie  in  each  of  the  five  grand  divisions  of 
the  globe:  about  121,000  square  miles  in  Europe, 
3,700,000  in  America,  1^000  in  Asia,  2,700,000 
in  Africa,  3,175,000  in  Australasia.  Its  organiza- 
tion is  entirely  different  from  that  of  any  other 
*empire>  in  history.  The  control  of  the  central 
KOvemment  over  Ae  outlying  sections  varies 
from  autocracy  to  a  merdy  nominal  control; 
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itu  most  -vahuiUe  parts  are  tfae  least  controlled, 
and  have  become  the  most  valuable  largel]^  ty 
diat  freedom.  None  of  them  pay  any  taxes  into 
the  imperial  treasury,  and  the  mother  countiy 
derives  her  profit  from  them  solely  throu^ 
trade  relations  and  as  fumishii^  employment 
for  the  overflow  of  British  youth.  '  Indeed, 
movements  for  independence  are  forestalled  by 
the  concession  of  whatever  privil^es  are 
claimed  hy  the  self-governing  colonies,  even  to 
the  imposition  of  discriminatmg  duties  on  Brit- 
■ish  goods ;  and  it  is  a  postulate  of  British  poli- 
tics that  no  forcible  resistance  ^11  be  offered 
if  any  of  these  wishes  to  withdraw  altogether. 

The  nucleus  of  the  empire  is  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ruled 
nominally  by  a  hereditary  sovereign ;  actually 
by  a  Parliament  with  one  chamber  popularly 
elected  and  the  other  composed  of  hereditary 
peers.  Even  die  latter  in  practice  almost  invar- 
iably ^elds  to  the  popular  house  when  that 
body  IS  firmly  set  on  a  given  policy. 

The  subordinate  portions  fall  under  six 
classes:  (1)  Wholly  self-governing  commn- 
nities :  their  sole  ties  to  the  mother  country  be- 
ing an  ornamental  governor  whose  real  func- 
tions are  social  and  argumentative,  the  right  of 
appeal  from  thdr  Supreme  Courts  to  the  Eng- 
ish  Privy  Council  (even  that  curtailed  in  Aus- 
tralia), and  the  home  government's  nominal 
right  of  vetoing  their  laws,  which  in  fact,  is 
never  exercised.  Canada,  Australia  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  are  the  chief  exemplars. 
<2)  Those  where  the  home  government  appoints 
part  of  the  I^slative  body  as  well  as  thegov- 
emor.  This  is  entirely  composed  of  the  Chan- 
nel Islands,  Malta,  Cvprus,  Ceylon,  Mauritius, 
Jamaica,  the  Leeward  Island^  British  Gtnana 
and  Rhodesia.  (3)  *Crown  colonies,'  where 
the  ruling  body,  an  executive  and  council 
(sometimes  two  councils,  executive  and  l^s- 
lativc),  are  wholly  oppointed  by  the  home  gov- 
ernment, without  local  representation,  and  are 
directly  responsible  to  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
except  India,  the  pfreatest  of  this  type, 
which  is  under  a  speaat  secretary  of  state  and 
home  council.  Of  the  others,  the  chief  are  the 
British  settlements  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
—Sierra  Leone,  Nigeria,  the  (lold  Coast,  Gambia 
and  Lagos;  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Hong- 
lK>ng;  in  America.  British  Honduras,  Trinidad, 
Ihe  Windward  and  Falkland  islands;  in  Austral- 
asia, Fiji.  The  titles  of  th^e  imperial  rulers 
and  of  the  group  following  are  various:  gover- 
nor, commissioner,  high  commissioner,  resident, 
etc.  (4)  Those  administered  by  a  single  official 
under  the  Colonial  Secretary,  without  a  coondL 
Such  are  Gibraltar  and  Adni,  Ascension  (under 
the  control  of  the  Admiralty) ;  in  Africa,  Basu- 
toland,  Bechuanaland,  and  the  protectorates  of 
British  Central  and  Eastern  Africa  and  British 
Somaliland  —  administered  respectively  1^  the 
consul-general  at  Zanzibar,  a  resident  commis- 
sioner and  a  consul-general  at  Berbera;  and 
Egypt,  a  protectorate  over  which  was  assumed 
in  December  1914  under  a  high  commissioner. 
5)  (jovemment  1^  a  tramng  corporation, 
censed  and  supervised  by  the  home  govern- 
moit,  formerly  the  chief  colonial  system  in 
Europe,  and  the  only  intelligible  object  of  col- 
tmization.  Great  Britain  has  now  but  one  de- 
pendency of  this  type :  British  North  Borneo, 
where  die  company  s  governor  must  be  conh 
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finned  hy  die  Colonial  Secrttary.  <6)  Mere  con- 
trol of  a  native  gDvemment  by  a  resident  com- 
missioner, or  power  to  interfere  if  judged  ad- 
visable, or  sometimes  scarcely  more  t^n  the 
marking  out  of  a  *sphere  of  influence*  within 
whidi  other  nations  are  debarred  from  med- 
dling. The  chief  ^pes  of  this  class  are  some  40 
native  states  of  India,  Zanzibar,  Uganda  and 
the  native  states  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

In  detail,  the  components  of  the  empire,  the 
dates  and  methods  oi  acquirement  and  the  title 
by  which  they  are  held,  are  as  follows : 

Barope^(I)  The  United  Kingdom.  Eng- 
land in  its  modem  sense,  though  much  re- 
stricted toward  the  north,  first  owned  a  com- 
mon overlord  in  827;  broken  up  hy  the  Danes, 
it  became  a  wholly  Danish  kingdom  in  1013, 
again  an  English  one  in  1042,  part  of  an  Anglo- 
French  system  in  1066,  and  was  practically  re- 
stored to  itself  in  1214>  with  its  northern  hmits 
as  now.  Wales  was  finally  subjugated  by 
Edward  I,  after  a  long  war  with  Llewellyn  ap 
Jorwerth,  in  1284.  Scotland,  a  kingdom  own- 
ing overlordship  to  England,  received  a  king 
by  English  arbitration  in  1291,  revolted  and  was 
conquered,  revolted  again  and  won  its  inde- 
pendence in  1314;  with  the  accession  of  its 
King,  James  I,  to  the  English  throne  in  1603 
the  two  crowns  were  united,  and  in  1707  the 
Scottish  Parliament  was  abolished  and  Scotland 
incorporated  with  England.  Tfae  Isle  of  Man, 
a  Scandinavian  lordship,  was  ceded  to  Scc^land 
in  1266  and  to  England  in  1290.  The  Orkneys 
and  Shetlands  were  pledged  by  Denmark  to 

iames  III  of  Scotland  in  1468  as  security  for 
is  wife's  dowry,  and  never  redeemed.  Ireland 
was  invaded  by  Strongbow  in  1169,  and  nonu- 
nalfy  annexed  to  En^and  by  ri^^t  of  conquest 
in  1172;  but  only  a  small  cantle  of  it,  *At 
Pale,"  was  effectively  occupied  till  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  island  as  a  whole  was  first 
effectively  subjugated  Inr  Cromwell.  It  was 
governed  by  its  own  Parliament  till  1800,  when 
the  Act  of  Union  incorporated  it  with  Great 
Britain.  (2)  The  Channel  Islands  (Guernsey, 
Jersey,  etc.),  in  the  bay  of  Avranches  off  the 
French  coast,  are  the  sole  remnants  of  'die 
French  possessions  of  the  Angevin  house.  (3) 
The  fortress  rock  of  Gibraltar  and  the  smalt 
plain  at  its  foot  on  which  the  town  is  built 
were  taken  from  Spain  in  1704,  during  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  succession.  (4)  Malta,  with 
Gozo,  etc.,  islands  south  of  Sicily,  were  taken 
from  France  in  1800,  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  Malta  is  the  chief  British  naval  station 
in  the  central  Mediterranean. 

Asiav— (1)  India,  with  Burma.  For  the 
component  parts  of  this  mighty  possession, 
three-^fths  the  size  of  the  United  States  without 
Alaska,  and  for  its  government,  see  its  name. 
Its  nuclei  were  the  three  factories  of  the  East 
India  Company:  Fort  Saint  George,  row 
Madras,  built  1639;  Bombay,  received  from 
Portugal  in  1662  as  part  of  the  dowry  of 
Catharine  of  Braganza,  Queen  of  Charles  II ; 
and  Fort  William,  now  Calcutta,  founded  by 
Job  Chamock  in  1686.  The  attempt  of  die 
Frendi  to  build  a  colonial  dominion  on  die 
ruins  of  the  Mogul  empire,  in  the  18th  centuiy, 
forced  the  company's  local  officers  to  act  in 
self-defense,  wim  the  result  that  northeastern 
India  felt  into  their  hands,  the  decisive  event 
being  die  battle  of  Plassey  (1757).  Wars^ 
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cessions,  annexations,  protectorates,  residencies, 
etc.,  have  gradually  brought  all  the  rest  of  ihc 
peninsula  under  English  control.  The  company 
ceded  its  rights  to  the  English  government  in 
185S.  (2)  Ceylon,  the  tip  of  the  Indian  pen- 
insula, is  independently  governed.  It  was  taken 
land  from  the  Dutch  in  179^  during  the 
wars,  but  not  ceded  to  her  tilt  the  Peace 
of  Amiens  in  1SQ2.  (3)  Cyprus,  an  island  south 
of  Asia  'Minor :  was  ceded  by  Turkey  in  1878, 
as  a  result  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  in  return 
for  a  treaty  which  Great  Britain  agreed  to 
defend  Turkw  a^nst  further  territorial  de- 
mands from  Russia.  (4)  Aden,  on  the  south 
coast  of  Arabia:  was  taken  by  the  British  io 
1839  as  a  coaliag  station,  in  compensation  for 
the  maltreatment  of  shipwrecked  British  sail- 
ors by  the  natives.  The  island  of  Socotra  to 
the  eqst,  off  the  mainland  of  Africa,  was  an- 
nexed in  1888;  and  the  two — with  Perim 
Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and 
the  Kuria-Murias  on  the  east  coast  of  Arabia  — 
form  one  administration,  a  dependency  of  the 
Bombay  oresidency.  (5)  The  Straits  Settle- 
ments: This  group,  comprising  the  end  of  the 
Malacca  Peninsola,  was  transferred  in  1867 
from  the  control  of  the  Indian,  government  to 
that  of  the  Colonial  Secretaiv.  It  consists  of 
(a)  Penang,  formerly  called  Pulo  Penang  and 
later  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  orupn^ly  re- 
ceived by  a  British  adventurer  as  dowry  with 
a  native  chief's  daughter^  then  turned  over  to 
the  Ea&t  India  Company  in  1786;  (b)  Malacca, 
occupied  the  British  m  1795,  but  not  formally 
ceded  to  them  by  the  Sultan  of  Johore  till  1824, 
along  with  (c)  the  island  of  Singaiior^  the 
capital  of  the  whole.  Some  of  the  native  Mal- 
accan  states  are  also  under  British  protection. 
(6)  Hongkong,  China,  was  occuiMed  by  the 
Bntish  in  1841  as  a  residt  of  the  optum  war,  and 
ceded  to  them  in  1843.  (7)  Labuan,  an  island 
off  Borneo,  of  which  Great  Britain  obtained  the 
cession  in  1846,  with  great  hopes  of  its  coal 
mines  and  harbor  not  borne  out  by  experience ; 
it  haa  also  been  a  convict  settlement  (8)  Brit- 
ish North  Bomeou  ceded  to  a  commercial  com- 
Mtny  by  native  sultans  in  1877,  but  taken  under 
British  protectorate  in  1888.  (9)  Brunei  and 
Sarawak,  southwest  of  the  above,  are  governed 
native  rulers,  but  under  British  protection. 
(10)  The  Siamese  states  of  Kedah,  Peries,  Kel- 
atan  and  Trengganu,  covering  an  area  of  15,000 
square  miles,  were  added  to  the  British  sphere 
of  influence  in  1909, 

Africa^(l)  Sierra  Leon^  on  the  west 
coas^  was  begun  as  a  settlement  of  freed  negro 
slaves  in  1787 ;  transferred  to  the  Crown  in 
1807.  (2)  The  Gold  Coast:  settlement  of  1672 
by  the  Royal  African  Ccmipany,  made  a  de- 
pendent^ of  Sierra  Leone  on  the  dissolution  of 
that  company  in  1822,  formally  ceded  by  the 
Dutch  in  exchange  for  trade  prtvileges  in  1872, 
and  made  a  Crown  coloiqr  in  i^4.  (3)  Gambia: 
settlement  united  with  Sierra  Leone  in  1822, 
lUie  the  Gold  Coast;  made  a  separate  colony 
1843,  reunited  to  Sierra  Leone  1868,  that  in- 
cluded in  the  Bntish  West  African  Settlements 
colony  till  1888,  when  it  was  again  made  a 
separate  colony.  (4)  Lagos,  West  Africa:  the 
town  was  an  old  slave  mart  destroyed  by  the 
British  in  1851 ;  the  colony  was  ceded  to  them 
W  the  native  rulers  in  1861.  (5)  Nigeria:  the 
Niger  coast  protectorate  was  constituted  in 
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1884,  oM  trading  ri^^  having  been  inevioiisly 

exercised  for  generatioos;  the  present  protec- 
torate of  Ni^ria  was  set  up  1  Jan.  1901.  (6) 
The  Union  of  South  Africa,  comprising  (a> 
Cape  Colony:  taken  possession  of  as  a  derelict 
in  1795,  the  settlement  having  thrown  off  Dutch 
rule;  adttiinisfeered  for  seven  years,  then  re- 
turned to  the  Dutch;  again  capered  in  1806. 
Holland  having  become  part  of  Napoleon's  em- 
pire; retained  till  the  general  peace  of  1815, 
then  bought  from  Holland  for  $30jOOO,000.  (b) 
Natal  and  Zululand;  taken  from  the  Dutch  set- 
tlers and  annexed  1843.  (c)  Basutoland:  an- 
nexed to  Cape  Colony  1871,  as  the  result  of  an 
appeal  by  the  fiasutos  from  the  claims  of  the 
Onu^  Free  State;  separated  as  a  special  pro- 
tectorate 18S4.  (d,  e)  The  Transvaal  and  die 
Orange  River  Colony :  conquered  I900.  (7) 
Zanzibar  and  Pemba.  Femba  was  ceded  to  the 
British  East  African  Company  in  1888  by  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  The  latter  island  was 
given  over  to  a  German  protectorate  in  1886  by 
an  An^o-German  convention;  in  1890  trans- 
ferred to  England  in  exchange  for  the  Island 
of  Heligoland  off  the  German  coast,  possessed 
by  England  and  a  thorn  in  the  German  flesh. 
(8)  East  Africa  protectorate:  recognized  by 
Germany  and  France  in  1890,  with  that  of  Zan* 
zibar,  for  considerations  as  above  and  trading 
rights,  and  the  recomiition  of  the  French  pro- 
tectorate over  Madagascar.  (9)  Central 
Africa  protectorate,  organized  1^1  from  the 
territories  of  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
I>any.  (10)  Bechuanaland,  constituted  a  protec- 
torate over  native  South  African  tribes  in  1895 
and  a  part  of  the  province  of  Cajpe  of  Good  Hope. 
(U)  Rhodesia:  the  territories  of  the  Brituh 
South  African  Company,  chartered  in  1888, 
were  brou^t  under  the  colonial  office  in  189S, 
with  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland.  ^12) 
British  Somaliland,  completing  the  circle 
around  Africa  up  to  Socotra  and  Aden ;  protec- 
torate under  the  East  India  Compai^  cx3n- 
stituted  a  Crowm  colony  189&  (13)  Egypt, 
nominaily  under  Turkish  suzerain^,  but  w- 
tnally  ctmtrolled-  by  ^e  British  goveminent 
since  188%  was  formally  declared  a  British 
protectorate  in  December  1914. 

North  America.— (1)  The  Dominion  of 
Canada  is  the  chief.  Its  nucleus  was  the  terri- 
tory which  fell  under  British  sway  by  the 
French  and  Indian  War  1755-60,  definitely 
ceded  in  1763.  The  greater  part  of  this  was 
divided  in  1791  into  Upper  Canada  and  Lower 
Canada,  the  former  as  a  real  settlement 
founded  loyalist  refugees  from  the  United 
States,  who  also  founded  New  Brunswick. 
England  also  held  north  of  the  United  States : 
(a)  Nova  Scotia,  conquered  from  the  French  in 
1713,  after  a  previous  occupancy  1654-67;  (b) 
Cape  Breton,  conquered  1748,  and  restored  to 
France;  conquered  agun  in  1758  and  ceded  by 
France  in  1763,  when  it  was  annexed  to  Nova 
Scotia;  again  separated  1784*  a«ain  united  1820; 
(c)  Prince  Edward  Island,  till  1799  called  Isle 
Saint  Jean  or  Saint  John's  Island,  then 
chaiwed  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Kent;  cap- 
tured frcMn  the  French  1745,  restored,  again 
taken  and  held  in  1758,  ceded  1763  and  annexed 
to  Nova  Scotia;  in  1773  uptin  separated,  (d) 
Newfoundland,  an  old  fishmg  station,  ceded  by 
France  in  1713.  In  1841  Upper  and  Lower  Can- 
ada were  united   In  1867  the  united  province 
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was  joined  with  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brans- 
wick  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In  1871 
this  was  joined  by  British  Columbia,  formed 
1866  out  of  the  older  British  Columbia  and 
Vancouver  Ishind,  the  fonner  o^nized  1858 
from  the  old  Hudson  Bay  territory  of  New 
Caledonia;  the  latter  a  Hudson  Bay  territory 
made  a  Crown  colony  in  1849.  In  1873  Prince 
Edward  Island  also  came  into  die  Dominion. 
Meantime,  in  1869,  it  had  acquired  the  North- 
west Territories^  and  in  1870  set  of!  Manitoba 
and  at  once  admitted  it  into  the  Dominion.  The 
provinces  of  Saskatdiewan  and  Alberta  were 
created  in  190S.  There  remain  the  Northwest 
Territories,  north  of  the  Prairie  provinces  and 
the  Yukon  Territory  in  the  extreme  northwest 
of  the  Dominion.  (2)  Newfound]an<^  which 
still  refuses  to  join  the  Dominion :  its  history  is 
outlined  above.  Labrador  forms  a  part  of 
Newfoundland  for  administrative  purposes. 
(3)  The  Bermuda  Islands:  settled  1609.  (4) 
The  Bahama  Islands:  ceded  by  Spain  1783, 
after  alternate  conquest  and  reconouest  (5,  6) 
The  Windward  Islands  and  the  Leeward 
Islands :  taken  by  the  En|^h  in  the  general 
agreement  with  France  tor  partitioninR  the 
West  Indies  in  1660.  (7)  Jamaica,  with  Turk's 
Island  and  Caicos  Island:  taken  from  the  Span- 
iards in  1655.  (8)  Barbados:  colonized  1625, 
made  a  Crown  colony  in  1663.  (9)  Trinidad, 
with  Tobago:  captured  in  1797  -during  the 
French  wars.  (10)  British  Honduras:  settled 
early  in  the  18th  century;  but  not  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  by  trea^  from  Stain  till  1783,  formerly 
known  as  Balize  or  Belize.  (U)  British 
Guiana :  partitioned  off  from  the  other  Guianas 
iu  1803,  and  formerly  ceded  by  treaty  in  1814. 

South  America. — The  Falkland  Islands, 
east  of  the  southern  tip  of  the  continent :  fought 
for  by  British,  Frendi  and  Spanish  for  many 
years;  then  nominally  controlled  by  Argentina 
till  1833,  when  the  Britbh  took  possession  of 
them  for  a  finality,  and  established  a  colony  in 
1851 ;  it  includes  also  South  Georgia  to  the 
eastward. 

The  South  Atlantic^ In  'the  No-Man's 
Land  between  South  America  and  Africa,  and 
unrelated  to  either,  the  British  hold  three  islands. 

(1)  Saint  Helena:  definitively  secured  from 
the  Dutch  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1673, 
transferred  to  the  home  government  in  1834. 

(2)  Ascension:  700  miles  northwest  of  Saint 
Helena,  settled  in  1815  after  Napoleon's  depor- 
tation. (3)  Tristan  d'Acunha:  a  triad  of  little 
islands  about  half-way  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  South  America,  garrisoned  by  the 
British  in  1816  while  Napoleon  was  at  Saint 
Helena. 

Australasia.— (1)  The  Confederation  of 
Australia,  formed  1901.  The  first  colony  in 
Australia  was  the  convict  settlement  of  New 
South  Wales,  made  a  self-governing  colony  in 
1841.  Western  Australia  was  founded  in  1829, 
South  Australia  in  1836.  Victoria,  settled  in 
1835  as  Port  Philip,  was  set  off  from  New 
South  Wales  in  1851.  Queensland  was  settled 
from  Moreton  Bay  in  1825.  Tasmania  was  a 
coninct  settlement  of  the  Island  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  from  1803  on,  but  in  1852  the  con- 
vict deportation  there  was  stopped,  and  the  col- 
ony made  self-^nreming  under  the  name  of 
Tasmania,  (2)  New  Zealand  was  colonized  in 
1845.   (3)  The  I^ji  Islands  came  under  British 
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sway  in  1874  hy  voluntary  cession  from 
ThjJcombau,  the  leader  of  the  native  chiefs. 
(4)  British  New  Guinea  was  delimited  and 
formally  annexed  in  1884.  (5)  There  are  a 
considerable  number  of  islands  in  the  western 
Pacific  which  have  come  into  British  hands  at 
various  periods,  by  occupation.  The  largest 
are  the  Tongas,  part  of  the  New  Hebrides  and 
the  Solomons,  Ellicc,  Gilbert,  Union,  Cook  and 
Monahild.  (See  Great  Britain ) .  Consult 
Dilke,  C  W.,  'The  British  Empire'  (London 
1898)  ;  ^Problems  of  Greater  Bntain*  (London 
1890);  Goldman  and  others,  ^The  Empire  and 
the  Century>  (1905) ;  Payne,  'Colonies  and 
Colonial  Federations*  (Oxford  1905) ;  Seeley, 
J.  R.,  *The  Expansion  of  England*  (London 
1883):  <The  (^owth  of  British  Policy*  (2 
vols.,  London  1895). 

D.  S.  Douglas, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana. 
BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SCHOOL 
SOCIETY,  an  organization  which  arose  out 
of  a  society  founded  by  Joseph  Lancaster 
(q.v.)  and  two  of  his  suMMrters  in  180^  for 
Uie  purpose  of  educating  the  poor  children  of 
the  realm.  In  1814  the  Society  separated  from 
Lancaster  and  adopted  the  name  it  now  holds. 
The  aim  of  the  Society  was  reformed  to  in- 
clude the  encouragement  of  the  formation  of 
local  committees  to  found  schools,  train  teach- 
ers, maintain  the  voluntai^  basis  and  to  teach 
the  Bible  on  undenominational  lines.  The  So- 
ciety had  representatives  in  all  parts  of  the 
WOTld.  It  fotmded  normal  schools,  kindergar- 
tens, published  textbooks  and  spread  propa- 
ganda for  the  advancement  of  education.  It 
still  supports  some  1,500  schools,  its  chief  work 
being  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  elementary 
schools.  Consult  Binns,  H.  B.,  *A  Century  of 
Education,  1808-190e>  (London  1908). 

BRITISH  GUIANA,  ge-in'4.  See  Gui- 
ana. 

BRITISH  GUM.  See  Dextrin. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS.  See  Hon- 
duras. 

BRITISH  INDIA.   Sec  Ikdia. 

BRITISH  ISLES,  or  BRITISH  IS- 
LANDS, a  popular  name  applied  to  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  most 
frequently;  though  incorrectly,  called  "Eng- 
land.* The  name  *Great  Britain,*  strictly 
speaking,  means  only  En^and  and  Scotland,  and 
was  first  used  by  James^  VI  of  Scotland  when 
he  acceded  to  the  English  throne.  In  ofiictal 
writings  that  term  has  since  been  employed  to 
designate  the  whole  country  —  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  which  the  genetive  and  adjectival 
form  is  the  word  "British,*  in  the  same  sense 
as  "American*  signifies  *of"the  United  States.* 
The  ofHdal  form,  "Britannic,*  is  not  commonly 
used  except  in  such  phrases  as  'His  Britannic 
Majesty's  Consul-CJeneral,*  etc.  In  compound 
words,  where  the  name  of  the  United  Kingdom 
comes  first,  the  adjective  "Anglo*  is  used:  when 
last,  the  term  "British*  is  employci  e.g., 
■Anglo-American,*  "Franco- British.*  The_  ab- 
sence of  any  strict  definition  has  at  times  given 
rise  to  some  local  jealousy;  hence  the  term 
"British*  m^  be  regarded  as  a  compromise  to 
include  the  English,  Irish,  Scottish  and  Welsh 
peoples,  and  "British  Islands*  a»  a  convenient 
name  for  the  re^on  covered  by  the  United 
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Kingdom.  Beyond  that  region,  "British  Em- 
pirc*  and  ^Greater  Britain*  are  popular  expres- 
sions denoting  all  the  self-governing  dominions, 
colonies  and  protectorates  which  acknowledge 
the  British  Crown.  Thus  the  official  title  of  the 
sovereign  is  ''George  V,  R.I.,  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  Seas,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
Emperor  of  India.*  This  title  was  declared  by 
proclamation  9  1910,  under  the  Royal- 

Titles  Act,_  1901. 

The  British  Islands  are  composed  of  two 
large  islands,  Great  Britain  (England,  Scotland 
ana  Wales)  and  Ireland,  and  over  5,000  smaller 
islands  and  rocks,  with  a  total  area  of  121,633 
square  miles,  inhabited  (1911  census)  by  a  pop- 
ulation of  45,370,530.  The  United  Kingdom 
represents  in  area  about  an  80th  part  of  the 
British  &niHre  cjrclusive  of  India;  it  has  just 
1,000  square  miles  less  than  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  and  comes  eighth  in  order  of  sice 
among  the  European  countries.  The  whole 
land  and  sea  area  of  the  British  Islands  lies 
practically  within  a  quadrilateral  of  10  degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude.  They  are  situated  at 
the  northwest  comer  of  Europe,  with  which 
Britain  was  at  one  time  connected.  There  is 
evit^ce  that  Britain  was  inhabited  before  that 
connection  was  severed.  It  is  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture whether  these  primitive  people  died  out- 
entirely.  Their  successors  must  have  come  by 
sea,  and  consequently  must  have  been  sufficiently 
advanced  to  construct  and  navigate  large  boats. 
The  coast,  where  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover  are 
plainly  visible  from  the  other  side  of  the  straits, 
was  close  enough  to  the  Continent  to  tempt  the 
adventurous  and  to  offer  a  refuse  to  fugitives 
from  the  hostility  of  stronger  neighbors.  Both 
Britain  and  Ireland  thus  became  inhabited  in 
one  way  or  another  about  which  history  fur- 
nishes no  dates.  Though  Aristotle  knew  of 
the  existence  of  the  islands,  nothing  beyond  a 
few  casual  notices  have  come  down  to  us  until 
the  Roman  conquest  in  B.C  55.  Some  300  years 
before  that  epoch  the  Greek  colonist  Pytheas 
from  Massilia  had  discovered  and  sailed  along 
the  east  coast  of  Britain,  and  was  able  to  report 
that  the  inhabitants  practised  agriculture^ 
brewed  beer  and  mined  tin.  Successive  in- 
vasions by  Celtic  tribes  occurred  across  the 
channel,  and  when  Cassar  arrived  he  found  the 
coast  inhabited  by  the  Belgx,  while  less  civilized 
Celts  in  the  interior  were  already  being  pressed 
toward  the  western  mountains.  For  several 
centuries  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans 
Britain  was  exposed  to  raids  and  invasions. 
Then  came  the  Norman  Conquest  (1066),  and 
England  was  brought  into  closer  touch  with 
the  (Continent,  yet  me  natural  insularity  of  the 
people  so  influenced  their  foreign  rulers  that 
200  years  later  the  Norman  or  French  de- 
scended Edward  I  (q.v.)  was  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish, and  it  was  he  who  began  the  task  of  unit- 
ing Britain.  Not  until  three  centuries  later  was 
that  task  completed.  Ireland  is  separated  from 
Britain  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  in  places  is 
no  wider  than  the  Straits  of  Dover,  yet  this 
dividing  sea  has  doubtless  contributed  in  no 
small  measure  to  keeping  the  people  of  Ireland 
much  more  apart  from  England  in  character 
and  sentiment  than  the  Scots  and  the  Welsh. 
The  geographical  situation  of  Ireland  made  it 


inevitable  that  she  should  be  politically  united 

with  the  larger  island  in  some  shape  or  form. 
If  Ireland  had  lain  nearest  to  the  Continent, 
it  might  have  f^en  under  the  control  of  France 
as  easily  as  under  England:  it  would  in  ttther 
case  have  been  a  bone  of  contention  between 
the  two.  That  there  exists  in  fact  so  much 
hostility  to  England  among  the  Irish  people  is 
an  unfortunate  illustration  of  Uie  power  which 
sentijnent  can  exert  to  override  the  nattual 
tendencies  due  to  geographical  and  other  con- 
siderations of  common  interests. 

The  historic  event  that  most  profoundly 
affected  the  British  Isles  geograplucally  was 
the  discovery  of  America.  A  statue  of  Colum- 
bus  in  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool,  bears  the  in- 
scription, *The  man  who  discovered  America 
made  Liverpool.*    In  a  wider  sense,  that  i&s- 
coveiv  shaped  the  future  greatness  of  the 
islaniu.    Up  to  1492  the  geographical  position 
of  those  islands  was  rather  a  disadvantage  than 
otherwise.   Their  insularity  was  no  safeguard 
against  invasion;  that  later  attempts,  such  as 
diat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  were  frustrated 
was  due  mainly  to  good  luck  and  fortuitous 
circumstances.    Furthermore,  the  islands  wCre 
geographically  the  northwestern  cul-de-sac  of 
Europe ;   mariners   who   visited   the  shores 
of  Britain  had  perforce  to  return  the  way  tbey 
came,  since  there  was  no  beyond.    The  dis* 
covery  of  'America,  however,  at  one  stndte 
transformed  an  outtying  *b1ind  alley*  into  tbe 
most  important  station  on  the  ocean  highway 
between  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  From  that 
moment  an  overwhelmin^y  powerful  fleet  in 
other  words,  command  of  the  sea,  became  a 
logical  necessity  dictated  by  the  first  law  of 
nature  and  a  highly  vulnerable  poution.   In  an 
ideal  world,  where  wars  are  unknovm,  sodi 
necessity  would  obviously  not  arise.  But  neither 
the  newly-created  geographical  position  nor  the 
subsequent  maritime  capacity  of  its  people 
could  alone  have  built  the   foundations  of 
Greater  Britain  without  the  natural  mineral 
wealth  of  the  islands  —  the  vast  resources  of 
coal  and  iron.'  Another  equally  important  — 
and  purely  geographical  —  feature  is  the  ereat 
natural  harbors  around  the  British  Isles:  Liv- 
erpool,  Portsmouth,   Southampton,  Glasgow, 
Ldth,  Phrmouth,  Belfast,  Hull,  London,  etc 
The  accident  of  geography  gave  the  13  original 
States  of  the  American  Union  a  vast  and  solid 
•hinterland*  of  over  2,000,000  square  miles  for 
future  expansion ;  less  _  favored  in  regard  to 
original  area,  it  was  primarily  the  accident  of 
geographical  position  and  its  influence  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands  that  made 
possible  the  creation  of  Great  and  Greater 
Britain.   See  BsmsR  Empike  ;  Gsbat  Bsitaiit  ; 
Ireland;  Scotland;  Wales. 

BRITISH  LEGION,  The,  a  corps  raised 
in  Great  Britain  in  1835,  numbering  10,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Dc  Lacy 
Evans,  to  assist  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  in  the 
war  with  Don  &rlos.  They  rendered  much 
assistance  to  the  Queen,  defeating  her  Carlist 
rivals  in  several  battles,  notably  at  Ayetta,  dur- 
ing the  two  years  of  their  campaign.  General 
Evans  was  himself  defeated  at  Hemani  in  1837, 
but  subsequently  captured  that  place  and  also 
several  others.  He  acted  in  conjunctioa  with 
a  naval  force  under  Lord  John  Hay. 
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BRITISH  MUSEUM,  a  national  deposi- 
tory of  science,  literature  and  art,  in  London, 
which  owes  its  origin  to  the  will  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  an  eminent  physician  and  naturalist, 
who,  c^ng  in  1753.  bequeathed  to  the  nation  his 
collection  of  medals  and  coins,  antiquities,  seals, 
cameos,  drawings  and  pictures,  and  his  library, 
consisting  of  ^50,000  volumes  and  manuscripts, 
cm  the  condition  of  tlie  payment  of  $10(^000  to 
his  hdrs.   This  offer  was  agreed  to  W  Partia- 
nient,  which  authorized  a  lottery  of  $S(M),000  to 
implement  the  bargain,  as  well  as  to  purchase 
other  collections.   Montague  House,  wmch  was 
bought  for  the  purpose,  was  appropriated  for 
the  museum,  which  was  first  opened  on  15  Jan. 
1759.    The  original  edifice  having  become  in- 
adequate, a  new  building  was  resolved  on  in 
1823,  the  architect  being  Sir  R.  Smirke,  whose 
building  was  not  completed  till  1847.  It  forms 
a  hollow  square^  facing  the  cardinal  points. 
Tlie  south,  or  Russell  street  front,  is  the  prin- 
cipal one,  having  an  imposing  columnar  fagade 
of  the  Ionic  order.   This,  as  well  as  the  other 
three,  looks  into  the  central  square  court,  which 
measures  about  320  feet  by  240.    There  are 
two  stories  of  galleries  and  rooms  round  the 
greater  part  of  the  building.  Smirice's  designs 
were  no  sooner  completed  than  it  was  fomid 
that  additional  accommodation  was  needed  in 
various  departments,  and  several  new  rooms 
were  provided;  but  the  library  accommodation 
being  wholly  inadequate  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  readers,  as  well  as  for  the  reception  of 
new  books,  a  grant  was  obtained  from  Parlia- 
ment for  a  new  library  building  in  1854,  and 
it  was  completed  and  opened  in  1857,  at  a  cost 
of  $75(^000.  It  was  erected  in  the  interior  quad- 
rangle and  contains  a  circular  reading-room  140 
feet  in  diameter,  with  a  dome  106  fe^t  hi^ 
The  whole  arrangements  were  completed  with 
the  utmost  economy  in  re^rd  to  space,  and, 
besides  ample  accommodation  for  books,  the 
rea^ng-room  contains  accommodation  for  300 
readers  comfortably  seated  at  separate  desks, 
which  are  provided  with  all  necessary  conveni- 
ences.   The  accommodation  having  become 
again  inadequate,  it  was  resolved  to  separate 
the  objects  belonging  to  the  natural  history  de- 
partment from  the  rest  and  to  lodge  them  in  a 
building  by  themselves.    Accordingly  a  large 
natural  history  museum  was  erected  at  South 
Kensington  and  the  specimens  pertaining  to 
natural  history  (inclumng  ^ology  and  min- 
eralogy) were  transferred  thither,  but  they  still 
form  part  of  the  British  Museum.  Subsequent 
additions  to  the  main  museum  building  include 
the  southeast  White  Wing,  built  in  1879,  and 
the  Annex,  opened  in  1911.   The  British  Mu- 
seum is  under  the  management  of  48  trustees, 
among  the  chief  hang  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.   In  all,  the  staff  of 
the  institution  nombers  over  320  persons.  The 
museum  is  open  daily,  free  of  charge.  Admis- 
sion to  the  reading-room  as  a  regular  reader 
is  by  tidcet,  procurable  on  application  to  the 
chief  librarian,  there  being  certain  simple  con- 
ditions attached.    An  average  of  over  220,000 
persons  use^  the  reading-room  and  over  720,000 
persons  visit  the  general  collections  annually. 
The  institution  contains  over  4,000,000  volumes 
in  the  d^rtment  of  printed  boola.  A  copy  of 
evei^  bool^  pami^let,  newspaper,  piece  ol 
music,  etc,  polished  anywhere  in  British  ter- 


ritory must  be  conveyed  free  of  charge  to  the 
British  Museum.  There  are  various  catalt^es 
and  handbooks  pre^red  bv  the  officers  of  the 
museum  and  containing  classified  descriptions 
of  the  contents  of  the  different  departments. 
Of  these  there^  are  eight,  namely,  the  depart- 
ment of  (1)  printed  bookis,  maps,  charts,  plans, 
etc;  (2)  of  manuscripts;  (3)  of  natural  his- 
tory: (4)  of  Oriental  antiquities;  (5)  of  Gredc 
and  Roman  anticiuities ;  (6)  of  coins  and  med- 
als: (7)  of  Bntish  and  mediseval  antiquities 
and  etmu^^rapl^;  (8) 'of  prints  and  drawings. 

BRITISH    NORTH    AMERICA,  the 

Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Island  of  Nev^- 
foundtand,  with  the  portion  o£  Labrador  belongf- 
ing  to  the  latter.  The  Bermudas  are  also  in- 
cluded. 

BRITISH    NORTH   BORNBO.  See 

Borneo. 

BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA.    See  Ba- 

sutoland;  Bechuanaland  Pkotectchiate,  etc. 

BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA  COM- 
PANY, a  corporation  established  29  Oct.  1889 
with  a  royal  charter,  by  Cecil  Rhodes  ana 
others^  for  the  purpose  of  controlling,  settling, 
administering  and  opening  up  by  railways  and 
telegraphs,  etc.,  certam  districts  in  central  South 
Africa.  Mashonaland  was  first  settled,  and,  in 
1893,  Matabeleland  was  annexed  and  settled 
after  the  defeat  of  King  Lobengnla.  In  1895, 
North  Zambesia,  in  British  Central  Africa,  was 
added,  as  well  as  a  strip  of  territory  in  the 
Bechuanaland  protectorate.  This  territory, 
called  Rhodesia  or  British  Zambesia,  has  an  area 
of  about  500,000  square  miles.  In  consequence 
of  the  filibustering  raid  of  Dr.  Jameson,  an 
officer  of  the  compaiqr,  near  the  close  of  1895, 
Rhodes  i^upied  his  connection  with  the  com- 
pany in  1896^  and  a  joint  administrator  of  the 
territory  was  afpconted  hy  the  British  Crown. 
See  Rhodesia. 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES.    See  West 

Indies. 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES,  Diplomatic 
Relations  with.  American  interests  in  the 
West  Indies^  which  be^n  through  trade  before 
the  Revolution,  were  increased  later  b^  acqui- 
sitions bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  a 
period  of  the  steadily  increasing  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  which  had  the  advantage  of  naval 
control.  The  first  movement  of  the  Revolution 
may  be  r^rded  as  beginning  with  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1764.  which  suddenly  threatened  to  cut 
off  the  important  New  England  trade  with  the 
foreign  West  IndieSj  regarded  by  New  &igland 
as  necessary  to  satisfy  the  large  demand  for 
sugar  which  the  British  Islands  could  not  en- 
tirely supply. 

In  the  Revolution,  the  Continental  Congress 
contemplated  the  acquisition  of  the  Bermudas, 
and  the  destiny  of  the  United  States  was  partly 
determined  by  naval  strategy  in  the  West  In- 
dies, which,  during  the  war,  were  also  the  diief 
source  of  American  foreign  trade. 

The  British  West  Indies,  which  suffered 
their  first  commercial  decline  during  the  Revo- 
lution, were  again  injured  after  the  Revolution 
by  British  orders  practically  prohibiting  trade 
in  American  ships  —  a  policy  which  was  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  islands.  An  unratified 
promion  of  the  Jay  trea^  of  1794  granted  the 
right  to  direct  trade  in  Amciicaii  uips  of  not 
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over  70  tons,  but  forbade  American  ships  to 
carty  nudasses,  sugar,  coffee,  coon  and  cotton 
from  either  the  West  Indies  or  American  ports 
to  any  part  of  the  world  except  the  United 
States  —  conditions  to  which  the  American 
Senate  refused  to  agree. 

In  1806^  in  the  attempt  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
to  replace  the  expired  clauses  of  the  Jay  treaty, 
the  American  government  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful effort  to  induce  the  British  government  to 
reconsider  its  stricter  poli^  and  to  restore  the 
West  India  trade  to  a  footing  of  18D1.  The 
commerce  treaty  of  1815,  although  it  opened 
to  America  the  East  India  trade,  did  not  men- 
tion the  question  of  the  West  Indies,  but  its 
provisions  indirectly  resulted  in  encouraging 
British  ships  to  cany  American  products  to 
the  West  Indies  and  thereby  gave  to  British 
ships  an  advantage  in  the  direct  trade  between 
England  and  the  Uoited  States,  causing  Ameri- 
can merchants  and  skippers  to  turn  to  the  Ori- 
ent—  to  China  and  the  East  Indies.  The  dec- 
ade which  followed  was  characterized  by  ex- 
tensive 8mu«ling  in  the  West  Indies  and 
retaliatopr  slUMMng  legislation.  In  1818,  after 
commissioners  failed  to  secure  larger  privileges 
in  the  West  India  trade,  Congress  closed 
American  ports  to  all  British  ships  from  the 
West  Indies  and  compelled  all  vessels  leaving 
American  ports  to  give  bond  not  to  unload  their 
cargo  in  those  islands— causii^  great  injury 
to  American  industries  and  commerce.  After 
the  future  of  new  proposals,  Congress  retali- 
ated again  act  of  1820,  excluding  the  United 
States  from  any  intercourse  whatever  with  the 
West  Indies  —  an  act  which  resulted  in  the 
opening  of  a  continual  and  unrestricted  trade 
of  the  West  Indies  with  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick.  In  1822,  Parliament  -by  repeal  of 
existing  statutes  op«ied  certun  West  In£a 
ports  to  direct  American  trade,  although  sub- 
ject to  heavy  duties  and  exclusion  of  certwi 
important  articles  of  export.  The  United  States 
promptly  opened  its  ports  to  goods  of  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies  imported  in  British  botttnns 
and  allowed  exports  to  the  West  Indies  to  be 
carried  in  British  vessels. 

In  1825,  Parliament,  although  reserving  the 
coasting  trade,  by  a  somew^t  obscure  act 
oj^ed  the  ports  of  her  a>lonies  to  nations 
wiUurat  colonies  on  the  same  shippiiu;  tenns 
as  such  nations  gave  to  Enriand  and  her  pos- 
sessions, but  Congress  neglected  to  pass  the 
necessary  legislation  to  accept  the  offer  within 
the  year  stqiulated  by  the  act.  In  1826,  by  an 
order  in  K>nncil.  American  vessels  were  defi- 
nitely excluded  from  the  West  Indies.  There- 
upon President  Adams,  in  1827,  revived  the 
prohibitive  provisions  of  the  acts  of  1818  and 
1820.  As  a  result  of  this  battle  of  le^slation 
and  decree,  neither  British  nor  American  ves- 
sels could  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  British  West  Indies  (isaxpl  as  smugglers). 

In  1829,  the  Jackson  administration  asked 
for  the  reopening  of  the  West  India  trade  as 
a  privilege  on  the  terms  of  the  act  of  1825,  and 
in  1830  the  British  government  opened  the  trade, 
allowing  American  vessels  to  import  any  ar- 
ticles which  could  be  imported  on  British  ves- 
sels from  the  United  States  and  to  export  from 
the  West  Indies  to  any  country  except  British 
possessions  any  artide  wtddi  a  British  mssel 
could  export. 


Hk  Parliamentary  Emancipation  Act  of  1833 
for  the  gradual  extinguishment  of  colonial 
slavery  in  seven  years,  the  consequent  British 
policy  of  encouraging  emancipation  elsewhere 
and  the  activity  of  the  British  government  and 
the  British  navy  in  attempts  to  stop  the  illegiti- 
mate foreign  slave  trade  which  usually  eluded 
capture  by  flying  the  American  fl^  greatly 
affected  puUic  sentiment  in  the  United  States 
and  American  relations  with  the  West  Indies. 
Among  other  sources  of  friction  was  that  aris- 
ing from  the  interstate  stave  trade  by  sea  in 
American  vessels  from  Chesapeake  ports  to 
Charleston  or  to  New  Orleans,  or  from  Charles- 
ton to  New  Orleans,  and  stopping  at  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies  ports  of  the  Bahamas,  where 
under  British  jurisdiction  the  slaves  were  set 
free.  In  1840,  after  long  negotiations,  Eti^and 
allowed  indemni^  in  the  cases  of  the  Comet 
(wrecked  1831)  and  the  Encomium  (wrecked 
1833).  She  refused  payment  in  the  case  of  the 
Enterprise  (driven  l^r  stress  of  weather  1840). 
In  the  famous  case  of  the  Creole  (1841),  aris- 
ing from  a  mutiny  of  the  staves,  who  carried 
the  vessel  into  Nassau  and  were  discharged  by 
the  British  authorities  no  a^ement  could  be 
reached  by  10  years  of  negotiations;  but  finally, 
by  arbitration  of  Joshua  Bates,  an  American- 
bom  English  banker,  England  paid  an  indem- 
nity. Bates  also  decided  that  an  indemnity  was 
due  in  the  case  of  the  Enterprise  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Hermosa  (wrecked  1841).  For 
nearly  two  decades  before  the  American  GviJ 
War,  American  foreign  policy  relating  to  the 
West  Indies  was  largely  influenced  or  domi- 
nated by  apprehensive  fears  of  American  slave- 
holders that  the  safety  of  slavery  in  the  South- 
em  States  might  be  endangered  by  the  effecu 
of  emancipation  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
throu^  its  influence  upon  neighboring  islands 
and  upon  general  British  policy  in  the  entire 
region,  especially  in  Cuba.  In  the  Gvil  War, 
the  Bermudas  or  Nassau  were  used  as  stations 
from  which  blockade  runners  carried  Europ^ui 
goods  into  Confederate  ports  and  returned  widi 
cotton  —  a  veiy  lucrative  business.  At  Nassau 
the  Confederate  cruiser  Florida,  after  escaping 
from  England  in  1862,  was  allowed  by  near- 
si^ted  oimcials  to  arm  and  equip  itself  as  a 
man-of-war  and  later  to  remain  in  port  beyond 
the  time  allowed  by  inteniatiraal  law.  As  a 
result  of  such  incidents,  which  doubtless  pro- 
longed the  war,  the  United  States  felt  the  need 
of  West  India  lurbors  and  naval  stations,  and 
after  the  war  soue^t  to  stren^en  its  position 
by  the  acquisition  of  the  Danish  West  Indies 
and  San  Domingo. 

In  1884,  when  the  United  States,  under  a 
reciprocity  policy  inau^rated  by  President  A.p- 
thur  in  188^  recognizing  the  need  of  less  ob- 
structed traffic  with  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  took 
steps  to  snocor  languishing  Spanish  interests 
in  die  West  Indies  by  proposwg  a  treaty  oi 
commerce  to  place  trade  on  a  more  favorable 
footing  (and  negotiated  a  draft  treaty  which 
was  later  withdrawn  frotn  the  Senate  PrcM- 
dent  Cleveland),  the  British  government  tna.de 
overtures  for  a  like  mutual  extension  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  British  Wert  In- 
dies and  South  American  dependencies,  l>ut 
without  results.    On  4  Dec.  1884,  Secretary 
Frelinghuysen  submitted  to  the  British  repre- 
sentative at  Washingtcm  a  project  of  a  conven- 
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tion  for  commercial  reciprocity  between  iht 
United  States  and  the  British  West  Indies,  but 
the  British  representative  could  not  uree  to 
the  inteipretation  of  the  most-favore^nation 
dause. 

Under  provision  of  the  McKinley  tariff  bill, 
John  W.  Foster,  in  1891,  entered  into  reciproc- 
ity  arrangements  with  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  Barbados,  Leeward  Islands  and 
Windward  Islands,  nominally  throng  negotia- 
tions with  the  British  Minbter  but  really  by 
separate  conferences  with  delegations  from 
each  of  the  colonies.  Jamaica  hesitated,  and 
reached  aa  agreement  with  considerable  dif- 
ficulty- 

Since  the  Spanish-Anericaa  War,  resulting 
in  an  American  protectorate  oyer  Cuba  and 
American  possession  of  Porto  Rico,  the  United 
States  has  had  a  larger  control  in  the  entire 
Caribbean  region  —  a  control  to  which  Great 
Britain  contributed  by  reduction  of  her  West 
India  armaments  following  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  treaty  of  1901,  resulting  in  American  naval 
ivpnxnacy  in  tiie  CariUxan.  Coincident  with 
these  events,  the  British  West  Indies  in  trade 
relatKMis  have  been  growing  more  dependent 
upon  the  American  market.  They  were  quick 
to  reo^nize  tiiat  the  probable  entrance  of 
Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  sugar  into  the  United 
States  free  of  duty  would  nave  important  sig- 
nificance in  relation  to  their  commercial  and 
political  future.  In  Jamaica  and  at  a  confer- 
ence in  Barbados,  in  August  1898,  diere  was 
much  discusuon  in  favor  of  annexation  to  the 
United  States  in  case  Great  Britain  should  fail 
to  take  action  for  protection  of  their  sugar 
interests. 

Econoamcally  the  British  West  Indies  have 
become  an  appanage  of  the  United  States,  de- 
pendent for  their  prosperity  upon  favorable 
American  customs  duties.  For  this  reason 
Trinidad  and  other  islands  hesitated  to  enter 
the  C^madian  preferential  agreement  of  1913 
which  is  now  in  force.  The  recent  gravitation 
tovmrci  the  United  States  has  resuhed  in  prop- 
ositions for  a  vigorous  Caribboin  confederation 
wi^  a  resi>onsible  government  as  a  means  to 
counteract  this  tendency. 

James  K.  Callahan, 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science, 
West  Virginia  University. 

BRITO  CAPELLO,  bre'too  ka-p«'oo, 
Hermeaegildo  Augusto  de,  Portuguese  sailor, 
African  explorer  and  administrator:  b.  1839, 
His  connection  with  the  1877  and  the  1884  ex- 

? editions  of  Maj.  Serpa  Pinto  and  Robert 
vens  to  explore  Portuguese  Angola  brou^t 
him  into  prominence,  and  their  scientific  work, 
of  great  meteorological,  mineralogicaL  botan- 
ical, zoological  and  ethnographical  value,  was 
honored  by  both  the  Madrid  and  the  Paris 
Geogrr^phical  societies.  Brito  Capello,  who  had 
been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  1880, 
received  the  Portuguese  Military-Naval  Grand 
Cross  and,  with  Ivcns,  the  gold  medal  of  I8S6 
from  the  Paris  Geographical  Society.  _  Brito 
Capello  was  Portuguese  commissioner  in  the 
matter  of  the  boundaries  of  Zanzibar  and 
Mozambique  in  1887,  and  later  was  governor 
of  theorovince  of  Loanda.  Consult  H.  A.  de 
Brito  Capello  and  R.  Ivens,  'De  Benguella  as 
terras  de  Jacca>  (2  vols.,  iUustrated,  1^1),  and 
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*De  Angola  a  Contra-Costa*  (2  vols.,  illus- 
trated, 1886). 

BRITOMARTIS,  a  nymph  of  Cretan 
mythology,  fabled  to  have  been  raised  by  Arte- 
mis itito  a  deity,  on  the  occasion  of  drowning 
herself  to  escape  from  the  pursuit  of  Minos. 
She  was  presented  as  patroness  of  hunters  and 
fishermen.  The  name  was  chosen  by  Spenser 
to  represent  in  the  'Faerie  Queene'  the  pcrsoni- 
ficahon  of  chasti^,  and  ^us  contained  an  allu- 
sion to  the  Virgin  Queen,  Elizabeth.^ 

BRITTANY,  or  BRETAGNE,  a  former 
province  of  France,  a  peninsula  washed  by  the 
Atlantic  on  all  sides  except  the  east,  where  it 

1'oined  Poitou,  Anion,  Maine  and  Normandy, 
t  now  forms  five  departments,  Finistere,  Cotes- 
du-Nord,  Morbihan,  Ille-et-Vilaine,  Loire-In- 
ferieure,  containuig  nearly  3,327,000  inhabit- 
;lnts  on  13^130  square  miles.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  received  its  name  from  those  Bntons  who 
were  expelled  from  England  and  took  refuge 
here  at  various  periods  between  ^e  5th  and 
7th  century.  Before  that  time  it  bore  the 
name  of  Armorica.  It  formed  one  of  the 
duchies  of  France,  and  was  held  by  sovereigns 
nearly  independent  and  often  at  war  with  the 
French  monarchs  tilt  it  was  united  to  the  crown 
by  the  marriage  of  Louis  XII  with  Anne  of 
Brittany,  the  widow  of  Charies  VIII,  in  1499. 
It  was  given  by  Louis  XII  to  Claude,  Countess 
of  Angouleme,  who  married  Francis  I,  and 
was  reunited  to  the  crown  in  1532.  The  prov- 
ince was  divided  into  Upper  and  I^wer  Brit- 
tany. .  Agriculture  in  this  territory  is  very  back- 
ward, and  it  is  estimated  that  about  one-half 
of  the  surface  lies  waste.  Com  and  wine  are 
produced  in  small  quantities.  Flax  and  hempL 
apples  and  pears  are  abundant  and  of  good 
quality.  Cider  is  the  principal  drink.  ^  Salt  is 
made  on  the  coast,  ana  coal,  lead  and  iron  are 
found  in  various  parts.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  hemp,  flax  and  iron.  The  fisheries  also 
employ  manv  of  the  inhabitants,  Brest,  Nantes, 
Lorient,  Quimper,  Saint  Brieuc  and  Saint  Malo 
are  important  seaport  towns.  The  people  of 
Brittany  still  retain  their  andent  language, 
which  Is  closely  allied  to  Welsh,  and  is  exclu- 
sively used  by  the  peasantry  in  the  western  part 
of  the  province.  Many  Celtic  remains  —  mega- 
lithic  monuments  —  are  found  throu^out  the 
country. 

BRITTLE  STAR,  also  called  SNAKB 
STAR,  and  SAND  STAR,  a  member  of  the 
order  of  Ophiuroidea,  class  Asteroidea,  of  the 
phvlum  Ecninodermata  (q.v.),  a  class  of  star- 
nsh-Iike  ecbinoderms.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  boi^  forming  a  Battened  disc,  with  cjrlin- 
drical  arms,  the  stomach  not  extending  into 
the  arms,  and  there  is  no  intestine  or  anal 
-opening.  The  ambulacral  furrow  is  covered 
by  the  ventral  shields  of  the  tegument,  so  tlmt 
the  ambulacral  feet  project  from  the  sides  of 
the  arm.  It  moves  faster  than  the  true  star- 
fish, the  arms  being  more  slender  and  flexible 
and  more  easily  broken.  An  ophiuran  which 
has  accidentally  lost  an  arm  can  reproduce  it 
by  budding.  In  species  of  Ophiotkela  and 
OphiacHs  me  body  divides  in  two  spontane- 
ously, having  three  arms  on  one  side  and  two 
on  the  other,  while  the  disc  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  cut  in  two  by  a  knife,  and  three  new 
arms  had  then  grown  out  from  the  cat  side. 
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Few  spedmens  reach  a  size  in  excess  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  the  rays  seldom  exceed 
10  indies  in  length.  The  ophiurans  in  most 
cases  undergo  a  decided  metamori^osis  like 
that  of  the  sUrfish.  The  larva,  called  a 
•Pluteus,*  is  free-swimming,  though  in  some 
^cies  the  young,  in  a  modified  larval  condi- 
-tion,  reside  in  a  pouch  situated  above  the 
mouth  of  the  parent,  finally  escaping  and 
swimming  freely  about.  Our  most  common 
brittle  star  is  Ophiopholis  acuUata,  which  mnr 
be  found  at  low-water  marl^  and  especia% 
among  the  roots  of  Lamtnana  thrown  upon 
the  b^ch.  They  have  little  means  of  defense 
and  so  live  under  rocks  or  buried  in  mud  ana 
sand.  They  are  nearly  all  vegetable  feeders 
though  possibly  some  are  carnivorous.  It  is 
variable  in  color,  but  beautifully  spotted  with 
pale  and  brown,  its  general  hue  being  a  brick- 
red.  O^iirans  are  widely  distributee^  and  live 
at  depus  between  low-water  mark  and  %000 
fathoms.  Fosnl  ophiurans  do  not  occur  in 
formations  older  than  the  Ui^r  Silurian, 
where  they  are  represented  by  the  genera  Pro- 
taster^  Pmaodiseus,  Acroura  and  Eucaladia; 
generic  forms  closely  like  those  now  living 
appear  in  the  mushcelkalk  beds  of  Europe 
(Middle  Trias}.  There  are  about  600  known 
species^  of  which  few  belong  to  the  Aort 
waters  of  tfie  United  States. 

BRITTON,  Elizabeth  Gertmde,  Ameri- 
can bryologist  or  moss  specialist :  b.  New  York, 
9  JTan.  1838.  She  was  a  daughter  of  James 
Knif^t  and  spent  her  early  life  in  Cuba.  A 
graduate  of  New  York  Normal  College  she 
later  became  teacher  in  the  training  depart- 
ment 1875-82^  and  was  assistant  botanist  1882- 
85,  in  that  institution.  In  1885  she  married 
Nathaniel  Lord  Britton  (q.v.)'.  From  1885  to 
1888  she  edited  the  BHlletin  of  the  Torrey 
Botanical  Club.  Her  contributions  to  scien- 
tific journals  and  her  interest  in  addin||  to  and 
improving  the  collections  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  the  New  York  Botanical  C^rdens 
have  largely  increased  the  general  knowledge 
of  mosses  and  ferns. 

BRITTON,  John,  English  archaeologist: 
b.  7  July  1771;  d.  London,  1  Jan.  1857.  In 
1787  he  came  to  London,  and  was  employed 
for  six  years  as  cellarman  in  the  Jerusalem 
Tavern,  Clerkenweil,  and  afterward  served 
in  the  same  capacity  in  the  London  Tavern. 
He  next  entered  the  employment  of  a  hop 
merchant  in  Southwark,  and  then  an  attom^^ 
office  in  Gray's  Inn.  During  all  this  period 
he  had  sedulously  cultivated  his  taste  for  read- 
ing during  his  leisure  hours,  and  took  part 
in  flie  proceedings  of  several  debating  socie- 
ties. In  1799  he  accepted  an  engagement  from 
a  Mr.  Chapman  to  writer  ^g  and  recite  for 
him  at  a  theatre  in  Panton  street,  Haymarket,' 
at  a  salary  of  three  guineas  per  week.  From 
this  period  his  literary  career  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced,  developing  itself  at  first  in 
the  form  of  pamphlets,  songbooks  and  similar 
minor  subjects.  He  soon  advanced,  however, 
to  a  higher  grade,  and  in  1801  appeared  the 
first  two  volumes  of  the  'Beauties  of  Wilt- 
shirt*  by  J.  Britton  and  E.  W.  Brayley.  These 
collaborateurs,  with  others,  subsequently  com- 
pleted  a  similar  work  for  all  the  other  counties 
of  England  (1801-16,  18  vols.;  1825,  26  vols.). 
In  18(fi-14  Britton  publi^ed  his  *  Architectural 


Antiquities  of  Great  Britain^  in  four  volumes, 
supplemented  in  1818-26  by  another  entitled 
^CHironological  History  and  Graphic  Illustra- 
tions of  CHiristian  Architecture  in  England.' 
These  were  followed  by  his  'Cathedral  An- 
tiquities^ (in  14  vols.,  1814-^5) ;  and  the 
^Dictionary  of  the  Architecture  and  Archeol- 
ogy of  the  Middle  Ages>  (1832-38).  In  1848 
he  attempted  to  prove  that  Isaac  Barr£  wrote 
the  letters  of  'Junius.*  Consult  his  ^Autobi- 
ograplv'  (2  vols.,  London  1849-SO). 

BRITTON*  Nathaniel  Lord,  Amcricvi 
scientist:  b.  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y, 
IS  Jan.  1859.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia 
University  and  from  1879  instructed  there  as 
assistant,  adjunct  and  professor  of  ts^logy, 
botany  and  zoologjr  until  his  retirement  as 
professor  emeritus  in  1896,  when  he  became 
director  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 
He  wrote  ^Geology  of  Staten  Island>  (1880) ; 
*(^tal(^ue  of  ue  Flora  of  New  Jersey' 
(1882)  ;  and  collaborated  with  Addison  Browt 
in  'An  Illustrated  Flora  of  the  Northern 
United  Sutes,  Canada>  (3  vols.,  1896-98;  2d 
ed.  revised  and  enlarged,  1913).  Later  works 
are  'North  American  Trees>  (1908);  'Studies 
in  Cactaceae*  (1913). 

BRITZKA,  a  Russian  traveling  carriage, 
copied  in  Et^land  and  Austria  early  in  the 
19th  century,  the  head  of  which  is  always  a 
movable  calash,  having  a  place  in  front  for 
the  driver,  and  a  seat  behind  for  servants. 
The  body  is  so  arranged  that  the  traveler  an 
sleep  therein  at  night 

BRIVES-LA-GAILLARDE.  br«v-la-ga- 
yard  (Ancient  Briva  Curbetia),  a  town  in 
France,  department  of  Correze,  situated  amidst 
vineyards  and  orchards,  on  left  bank  of  the 
Correze,  about  18  miles  southwest  of  Tulle, 
surrounded  by  a  fine_  avenue  of  efans. 
The  houses  are  substantially  built  of  stone, 
but  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  public 
squares  indifferent  It  contains  a  diurch  of 
Saint  Martin  dating  from  the  12th  century, 
some  ancient  houses  in  the  Gothic  s^le  and  a 
library.  Its  industries  include  the  manufacture 
of  leather,  cotton  goods,  pottery,  wax  candles, 
etc,  and  it  also  carries  on  an  active  trade  io 
truffles,  wool,  wine  and  nuts.  There  are  alw 
Reworks  and  quarries  of  slate  and  niillstoat 
The  Romano-&dlic  name  of  the  place  was 
Briva  Curretia.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Car- 
dinal Dubois.    Pop.  21,486. 

BRIXHAM,  an  English  town  in  Devon- 
shire, situated  on  the  English  Channel,  six 
miles  south  of  Torquay.  It  covers  the  sides 
of  two  hills,  and  is  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Brixham.  The  parish  church  is  a  large 
ancient  structure,  in  the  Perpendicular  style. 
The  trade  of  Bnxham  is  chiefly  in  fish,  and  is 
of  considerable  extent,  London,  Bath  and  Bris- 
tol receiving  supplies  from  this  place.  The 
port  possesses  also  a  number  of  vessels  en- 
^ged  in  the  coasting  and  foreign  trade;  those 
in  the  latter  plying  chiefly  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Shipbuilding  ana  the  manufacture  of  sails, 
ropes,  paint,  etc.,  are  among  the  other  indus- 
tries. The  Prince  of  Orange,  afterward  Wil- 
liam IIL  landed,  4  Nov.  168B^  where  the  quay 
of  Brixham  now  stands.  In  1858  a  cave  vras 
discovered  on  Windmill  Hill,  containing  the 
bones  of  extinct  mammals,  some  flmt  imple- 
ments, etc.   Fop.  about  7;9S4. 
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BRIZA»  a  genus  oi  grassy  commonly 
called  quaking-grass,  maiden's-hair,  or  ladyV 
tresses.  There  are  ab<Hit  30  species,  chiefly 
(found  in  South  America.  B.  media  is  a  native 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  found  oocaaionally 
in  pastures  in  the  eastern  States. 

BROACH,  or  BAROACH,  India,  sea- 
port town  in  Guzerat,  Bombay,  situated  on  the 
Nerbudda,  about  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
river  here  is  crossed  by  a  railway  brid^  and 
for  about  a  mile  in  front  of  the  town  is  lined 
with  a  massive  stone  wall.  Broach  is  sur- 
rounded with  ruinous  walls,  and  has  narrow 
streets,  with  houses  mostly  of  two  stories  and 
built  of  brick.  There  are  no  buildings  of 
interest.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  and  one  of 
tiie  oldest  seaports  of  western  India,  and  was 
formerly  famous  for  its  cotton  manufactures. 
The  town  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  British 
in  17^  and  with  the  district,  ceded  to  them  by 
treaty  with  Sdndiah  in  1803.  Formerly  it  had 
a  great  export  of  cotton,  and  it  still  carries 
on  a  trade  in  cotton^  grain  and  seeds  with 
BcMnbay  and  Surat.  Pop.  42,300  (including 
many  Parsees).  The  district  of  Broach  lies 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Camber. 
Broach  cotton  holds  the  highest  place  in  we 
Bombay  marlKt.  -Area  1,453  square  miles; 
pop.  about  350,000. 

BROAD  ARROW,  a  government  mark 
placed  on  British  stores,  guns,  etc,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  as  public  or  Crown  properQr. 

Alt  was  the  cognizance  of  Henry, 
Viscount  Sydney,  Earl  of  Rom- 
ney,  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance. 1693-1702,  and  was  at  first 
placed  only  on  militazy  stores. 
Persons  in  possession  of  goods 
Brokd  Arrow  marked  with  the  broad  arrow  for- 
feit the  goods  and  are  subject  to  a  penalty, 
and  it  is  made  felony  by  statute  to  obliterate 
or  deface  it.  The  mark  is  also  used  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey  maps  to  denote  points  from 
which  measurements  hav6  been  made, 

BROAD  CHURCH,  a  name  given'orig- 
inally  to  a  party  in  the  Church  of  England, 
r^arded  as  being  midway  between  the  Low 
Church  or  Evangelical  section  and  the  High 
Church  or  Ritualistic;  now  widely  ai^Ued  to 
the  more  tolerant  and  liberal  section  of  any 
denomination. 

BROAD-HEADED  SNAKE.  SeeDsATH^ 

AVDEK. 

BROAD  MOUNTAIN,  an  elevation  in 
the  anthracite  coal  region  of  Penn^lvania;  a 
plateau  of  conglomerated  rock,  about  three 
miles  wide  and  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  undu- 
lating just  enough  to  contain  three  shallow* 
coal-basins  intermediate  between  the  Potts- 
ville  and  Mine  Hill  on  the  south,  and  the 
Mahoning  and  Shamokin  coal-fields  on  the 
north. 

BROAD  PIECE,  a  tenn  apfdied  to  some 
English  gold  pieces  broader  than  a  guinea,  par- 
ticularly Caroluses  and  Jacobuses. 

BROAD  RIVER,  a  stream  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  rising  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  in  the  western  part  of  the  former  State, 
and  entering  York  district  in  South  Carolina. 
It  then  takes  a  southerly  course  throuf^  a 
rich  and  h^hly  productive  tract  of  countiy 


covered  with  fields  of  maize  and  cotton,  and 
finally  unites  wi^  the  Saluda  to  form  the 
Congaree  River.  The  city  of  Columbia  is  at 
their  junction.  The  river  is  about  225  miles 
in  length,  and  is  navigable  for  sl^low-draft 
boats  for  140  miles  above  Columbia. 

BROAD  SEAL  WAR.  183^7^39,  a  disputed- 
electioh  case  in  New  Jersey  and  in  Congress; 
turning  in  New  Jersey  on  the  power  of  a 
county  official,  in  collusion  with  the  State  execu- 
tive, to  nullify  the  result  of  a  State  vote;  in 
Congress  on  ^e  right  of  the  clerk  to  base  offi- 
cial action  on  information  not  before  Congress. 
New  Jersey  then  elected  her  six  congressmen 
on  general  tidcet,  and  in  1838  that  of  the  Demo- 
crats carried  the  State  by  an  average  of  about 
100;  but  the  Whig  county  clerk  of  Middlesex 
County  threw  out  the  vote  of  South  Amboy, 
with  252  Democratic  majority,  for  lack  of  the 
election  clerk's  signature,  and  for  other  irregu- 
larities, giving  the  Whigs  five  of  the  six  seats. 
The  Democrats  claimed  that  such  technicalities 
had  been  repeatedly  waived,  and  were  counter- 
vailed by  like  ones  in  Whig  towns;  and,  even 
so,  that  by  law  the  governor  and  council,  as  a 
canvassing  board,  must  vnd  at  once  for  any 
missing  return  and  pass  on  its  validity.  Those 
officials  were  Whigs,  however,  and  th^  decided 
that  they  could  not  eo  behind  the  clerk's  certifi- 
cate, and  issued  credentials  to  the  Whig  candi- 
dates under  the  <broad  seal*  of  the  State.  This 
would  have  made  only  the  usual  party  broil, 
but  that  the  national  House  stood  119  Demo- 
crats to  118  Whigs  without  the  New  Jersey 
members,  so  that  the  decision  carried  with  it 
control  of  the  organization  of  Congress.  The 
Democratic  clerk  of  the  House,  H.  A.  Garland, 
of  Virginia,  on  its  meetini^  2  Dec.  1839,  omitted 
the  New  Jersey  members  in  his  roll-call,  on  the 
ostensible  ground  that  their  seats  were  to  be 
contested  and  he  must  leave  the  decision  to 
Congress ;  really  because  excluding  them  gave  his 
party  the  speaker  and  the  committees,  and  inci- 
dentally secured  himself  the  clerkship  however 
the  contest  was  decided.  This  was  utterly  ille- 
gal, as  there  could  be  no  contest  till  a  congress 
was  organized  to  bring  a  contest  before;  but 
he  doubUess  felt  it  as  legitimate  as  the  trick 
by  which  the  Whiff  members  were  sent  ther^ 
and  that  party  could  hardly  complain  of  unfair- 
hess.  For  three  days  there  was  helpless  rage 
and  anarchy  in  the  House,  the  clerk  refusing  to 
put  the  question  upon  any  of  the  motions  to 
bring  order  out  of  the  chaos.  Finally  on  the 
fifth  the  leaders  of  both  parties  called  in  John 
Quincy  Adams  (q.v.),  the  one  member  who  had 
no  party  or  affiliations  of  any  sort,  and  who  was 
respected  as  at  once  immutably  just,  unshrink- 
in^y  courageous  and  of  the  highest  parlia- 
mentary knowledge.  He  called  upon  the  meet- 
ing to  organize  itself,  offered  a  resolution' 
ordering  the  clerk  to  call  the  names  of  the  New 
Jersey  members  with  credentials,  and  on  the 
clerks  refusal  announced  that  he  would  put 
the  qttestion  himself.  He  was  at  once  elected 
speaker  pro  tempore,  and  for  six  days  more  the 
fi^ht  went  on  to  choose  a  permanent  speaker, 
with  both  New  Jersey  delegations  voting.  On 
the  llth  a  motion  was  carried  that  neither  dele- 

Sation  had  a  ri^t  to  vote  till  the  contest  was 
ecided:  on  the  16th  a  compromise  was  made 
by  which  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Vit^inia.  a  Whiff 
yrho   favored   the   Deiiu>cratk  sub-treasury 
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scheme,  was  chosen  speaker.  On  10  March 
1840  the  Democratic  contestants  were  seated; 
on  16  July  the  majority  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  case,  declaring  them  duly  elected, 
was  accepted  by  a  vote  in  which  all  bat  22 
Whigs  refused  to  take  part,  on  the  ground  that 
the  report  and  testimony  were  too  long  to 
examine.  The  political  prize  at  stake  had 
caused  the  parties  to  exdiange  principles,  as 
they  did  earlier  on  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and 
later  on  the  Electoral  Conunission;  the  Demo- 
crats, thou^  strict  constructionists,  disre- 
garded State  certificates  and  insisted  on  going 
behind  the  returns ;  the  Whigs,  tboudi  upbolo- 
ing  equity  against  forms,  clung  to  the  sancti^ 
of  a  State  certificate  however  obtained. 

BROAD-TOP  MOUNTAIN,  a  trapesoi- 
dal  plateau  of  semi-bituminous  coal  measures, 
in  Huntingdon  and  Bedford  cbuntie^  Pa. 
The  highest  point  is  about  2,500  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  red  shale 
valley  and  an  outside  ring  of  Devonian  rocks, 
oiled  Terrace,  Harmer  and  Sidelong  moun- 
tains. Thrcws^  gaps  in  this  ring  flows  the 
Raystown  brancb  of  Juniata.  The  moun- 
tain contains  two  principal  coal  basins.  It 
contains  in  its  deepest  troughs  about  900  feet 
of  coal  measures  and  takes  in  the  Pittsburgh 
coal  bed,  with  one  of  the  limestones  above  it. 
Coal  was  mined  here  for  blacksmithing  nearly 
100  years  ago.  The  coal  is  a  semi-bituniinfitis 
steam  coal^  containing  from  12  to  18  per  cent 
of  volatile  matter,  and  of  the  same  qualities  as 
Cumberland  coaL 

BROADBBNT,  Sn  William  Heary,  Eng- 
lish physician:  b.  Yorkshire,  23  Jan.  iSiS;  a. 
London,  10  July  1907.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Royal  School  of  Medicine  in  Manchester  and  at 
Paris,  He  was  at  first  appointed  physician  to 
the  Western  General  Dispensary;  then  physi- 
cian to  the  London  Fever  Hospital  and  the 
Saint  Mary's  Hospital  successively,  and  in  1881 
became  president  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
London.  He  was  i^iysidan-extraordinaiy  to 
Queen  \rictoria  1898-1901,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  appointed  physician-in-onJinary  to 
King  Edward  VH.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Memcal  Society  of  London  and  was  censor  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  1888-89  and 
1895-96.  He  wrote  <The  Pulse>  and  'The 
Heart.*  A  volume  of  selections  from  his  writ- 
ings was  edited  and  published  by  Walter  Broad- 
bent  in  190&  and  his  <Life*  fay  his  dai^iter  in 
1909. 

BROADCASTING,  a  mode  of  sowing 
grain  by  which  the  seed  is  cast  or  dispersed 
upon  the  ground  with  the  hand  or  a  machine 
devised  for  sowing  in  this  manner;  oj^osed 
to  planting  in  drills  or  rows;  largely  limited  to 
the  sowing  of  spring  grains  and  grasses. 

BROADHBAD,  Garland  Carr,  American' 
geolorist:  b.  Albemarle  County  Va.,  30  Oct 
1827;  d.  Columbia,  Mo..  15  Dec.  1912.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Missouri  and 
was  lone  the  State  expert  in  geology.  He 
was  professor  of  geology  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  1887-97.  and  considered  an  author- 
ity on  the  Missouri  coal  measures.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  juiy  on  geology  at  the 
Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposition  and  in  1881 
was  a  special  agent  of  the  10th  census  for 
rendering  a  report  of  the  quarrying  industry 


of  Missouri  and  Kansas.  His  writings  include 
'Geological  Survey  of  Missouri  Iron  Ores  and 
Coal  Fields* ;  ^Geological  Survey  of  Missouri,* 
and  'Illinois  Geological  Survey  Rcj^rt*  (1875). 
He  contributed  to  the  TroHtacHons  of  the 
Saint  Louis  Academy  of  Science  (Vol.  II, 
1868). 

BROADHURST,  Henry,  English  politi- 
cian and  labor  organizer:  b.  Oxfordshire,  13 
April  1840;  d.  11  Oct.  1911.  As  a  boy  he  worked 
in  a  blacksmith's  shop,  then  as  a  stone  mason 
till  1872.  He  has  been  prominent  in  the  labor 
movement;  in  1873  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Labor  Representative  League  and  in  1874  sec- 
retary of  the  Parliamentary  committee  of  the 
Trades  Union  Congress.  He  was  member  of 
Parliament  for  Stolce-upon-Trent  1880-85,  for 
Bordesley  1885-86^  for  Nottin^am  1886-92. 
He  was  under-secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment in  1886  and  for  Leicester  1894-1906,  and 
served  on  several  royal  commissions  for  the 
investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
class.  He  wrote  'Handy  Book  on  Leasehold 
Enfranchisement*  (with  Sir  R.  T.  Reid)  and 
his  ^Roniniscenoes.' 

BROADMOUTH,  or  BROADBILL,  one 
of  about  a  dozen  species  of  small,  lediargic, 
songless  birds  of  the  family  EuryUtmidtt,  hav- 
ing a  notable  breadth  of  b^.  ^odcs  of  these 
birds  are  distributed  through  the  woods  from 
the  Himalayas  to  the  Philippines.  The  broad- 
mouths  are  brilliant  in  plumage  and  mainly 
fruit-eaters,  with  the  exception  of  two  spedes 
of  the  genus  Colyptomtna,  which  are  insectiv- 
orous. 

BROADS,  The  Norfolk,  England,  district 
in  Norfolk  and  SuffoQ^  but  princuial&  in  the 
former,  so  called  from  a  senes  of  lakes,  sur- 
rounded by  reedy  marshes,  formed  by  the 
widening  or  broadening  out  of  the  rivers.  The 
broads  par  excellence  arc  those  of  the  Bure 
or  North  River  (which  empties  into  the  sea 
at  Yarmouth)  and  its  tributaries,  the  Ant  and 
the  Thume.  The  broads  have  grown  greatly 
in  favor  with  holiday-makers  in  recent  years, 
but  they  have  in  consequence  lost  the  charm  of 
seclusion  Hat  once  was  thdrs. 

BROADSIDE,  in  a  naval  engagement  the 
whole  discharge  of  the  artillery  on  one  side  of 
a  ship  of  war,  above  and  below.  The  fighting 
power  of  a  ship  was  formerly  estimated  By  the 
wdght  of  her  broadside.  The  term  is  also  ap- 
pUra  to  any  large  page  printed  on  one  side  of 
a  ^eet  of  paper  and,  strictly,  not  divided  into 
columns.  In  thts  sense  it  is  sometimes  called  a 
broadsheet. 

BROAD8TAIRS,  En^d  a  watering- 
'  place  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  Kent,  two  miles 
northeast  of  Ramsgate.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  width  of  the  passage  lea^g  down  to 
the  sea.  It  was  a  favorite  summer  resort  of 
Oiaries  Dickens.  Pop.  8,929. 

BROADSWORD,  a  sword  with  a  broad 
blade,  designed  chiefly  for  cutHng,  formerly 
used  by  some  regiments  of  cavalry  and  Hig:fa- 
land  infantry  in  the  British  service.  The  clay- 
more or  broadsword  was  formerly  the  national 
weapon  of  the  Highlanders. 

BROADUS,  Andrew,  American  clergy- 
man :  b.  Caroline  County,  Va.,  4  Nov.  1770 ; 
d.  Sakan,  Va.,  1  Dec  1848.   At  the  age  of  18 
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he  united  with  a  Baptist  charch  and  began  ex- 
hortations and  preaching.  His  education  had 
been  limited,  but  be  had  a  mind  of  more  than 
ordinary  capact^  and  an  impresnve  and  grace- 
ful elocution,  which,  added  to  his  youthful  9^ 
pearance,  made  him  a  favorite  as  a  preacher. 
In  1821  he  became  assistant  pastor  of  a  church 
in  Richmond,  and  in  1832  he  was  moderator  of 
the  Dover  Association  of  Baptist  Churches.  He 
declined  the  pastorate  of  the  leading  Baptist 
churches  in  Boston,  New  Yoilq  Philadelphia 
and  various  Southern  cities  and  lived  and  died 
a  countiy  pastor.  In  1843  the  degree  of  D.D. 
was  conferred  by  Columlnan  College,  Washing 
ton,  D.  C,  but  declined.  He  wrote  extensively 
for  ^e  press  and  published  ^HistoTv  of  the 
Bible';  a  'Catechism';  'A  Form  of  Church 
Discipline*;  the  'Dover*  and  <Vii^nia  Selec- 
tions of  Hymns,'  both  of  which  were  long 
popular,  and  'Letters  and  Sermons.'  Consult 
his  'Sermons,*  with  a  memoir  by  J.  B.  Jeter 
(New  York  18S2). 

BROADUS,  John  Albert,  American  cler- 

rian :  b.  Culpeper  County,  Va.,  24  Jan.  1827 ; 
Louisville.  Kj.,  16  March  1895,  He  was 
educated  at  me  University  of  Virginia  and  was 
professor  of  ancient  languages  there.  He  then 
became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Char* 
lottesville  and  in  1859  professor  of  New  Tes- 
tament interpretation  and  homiletics  in  the 
Southern  Baptist  Theolo^cal  Seminary  at 
Greenville,  S.  C,  now  in  Louisville,  Ky.  As 
a  Greek  scholar  and  New  Testament  critic  Dr. 
Broadus  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Baptists 
of  the  South,  but  his  only  publication  in  this 
department  is  an  elaborate  review  of  the  Amer* 
ican  Bible  Unions'  revised  version  of  the  New 
Testament  (in  the  Religious  Herald,  1866  and 
1868).  In  1870  he  published  *The  Preparation 
and  Delivery  of  Sermons,'  which  is  still  in 
use  as  a  textbook  in  several  theological  semi- 
naries. His  other  publications  consist  of  ser- 
mons and  review  articles  and  a  series  of  papers, 
'Recollections  of  Travel^*  in  the  Religious 
Herald  (1872-73),  describing  a  tour  in  Europe 
and  the  East:  'Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Preachir«>  (1877) ;  'Three  Questions  as  to  the 
Bible*  (1884);  'Commentary  on  Matthew* 
(1886),  and  'Sermons  and  Addresses*  (1886). 

BROADWAY,  the  chief  thoroughfare, 
and  the  principal  business  street  of  New  York 
city.  Starting  from  Bowling  Green  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  island,  it  runs  nearly 
due  north  to  14di  street,  whence  it  takes  a 
westeriy  diagonal  course  to  78th  street,  at  which 
point  it  again  runs  due  north  to  103d  street. 
Taking  the  westerly  trend  again  to  108th  street, 
it  thence  runs  north  again  and,  following  the 
course  of  the  old  post-road,  is  continued  under 
the  name  of  Broadway  as  far  as  Albany.  Its 
continuous  course  is  interrupted  by  two  public 
squares  —  Union  square  at  14th  street  and 
Madison  square  at  23d  street.  Below  Madison 
square  it  is  devoted  mainly  to  office  buildings 
and  wholesale  establishments,  most  of  the  of- 
fices of  great  corporations  being  below 
(Thambers  street  The  chief  shopping  district 
has  recently  removed  to  above  34th  street, 
and  most  of  the  theatres  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  42d  street.  Its  length  below  59th  street 
is  about  five  miles  and  is  traversed  by  an 
electric  railway.  Above  59th  street  are  many 
fine  apartment-houses  and  hotels.   A  portion 


of  the  subway  is  iexcavated  under  the  part 
of  Broadway  which  is  above  street  and 
also  that  part  below  Park  place.  The  first, 
grant  of  a  lot  on  Broadw^  dates  from  1643, 
when  Martin  Kregier  erected,  at  what  is  now 
No.  9,  a  tavern,  which  was  later  known  as 
Bums  Coffee  House  and  Atlantic  Gardens. 
Consult  Jenkins,  S.,  'The  Greatest  Street  in 
the  World'  (New  York  1911),  and  Kerfoot, 
J.  B.,  'Broadway*  (Boston  1911). 

BROADWOOD,  John,  En^ish  pianoforte 
manufacturer;  b.  Cockbumspath,  Scotland 
1732;  d.  1812.  Going  to  London,  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  a  Swiss  maker  of  harpsi- 
chords, named  Burkhardt  Tschudi,  the  firm 
being  known  as  Tsdiudi  &  Broadwood.  In 
1769  his  partner  retired,  and  on  his  death  four 
years  later  his  son  became  a  partner  with 
Broadwood.  but  from  1783  till  1795,  when 
Broadwood  s  son  entered  into  partnership  with 
him,  he  had  the  sole  control  of  the  business. 
The  firm  has  long  been  known  as  John  Broad- 
wood &  Sons.  By  the  skill  of  Broadwood  and 
those  associated  with  him  many  improvements 
were  introduced  in  the  construction  of  the 
pianoforte,  and  for  a  long  time  the  history  of 
the  firm  was  practically  me  story  of  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  that  instrument. 

BROBDINGNAG,  an  imap^ry  country 
described  tpr  Dean  Swift  in  '(jiiUiver's  Trav- 
els.* The  inhabitants  are  represented  as  being 
of  enormous  size  and  the  details  of  Uieir  en- 
vircMiment  in  proportion,  whence  has  arisen  the 
adjective  *brobdingnagian.* 

BKOCA,  br&-ka,  Pierre  Paol,  French  sur- 

Sson  and  anthropologist :  b.  Sainte  Foy-Ia- 
rande,  department  of  the  C5ironde,  28  June 
1824;  d.  Paris.  9  July  1880.  In  1841  he  began 
the  study  of  medicine  at  Paris,  became  hospital 
surgeon  in  1844,  anatomical  assistant  in  the 
faculty  of  medicine  in  184^  preparator  in  anat- 
omy in  1848,  and  professor  of  surgical  pathology 
in  1867.  Between  1861  and  1865  he  carried  out 
his  famous  researches  on  the  localization  of 
cerebral  functions,  discovering  ^e  seat  of  ar- 
ticulate speech  in  the  third  convolution  of  the 
left  frontal  lobe  of  the  brain,  commonly  called 
the  ^convolution  of  Broca.*  He  gained  great 
distinction  in  anthropology,  and  in  1859  founded 
the  Paris  Anthropologiatl  Society.  During  the 
Pranco-(^rman  War  he  engaged  in  hospital 
work  at  La  Piti^  but  when  peace  was  con- 
cluded he  resumed  his  teaching.  In  1872  he 
founded  the  Revue  ^AnthropoTogie,  and  four 
years  later  he  estaUtshed  the  Ecole  d'Anthro- 
pologie,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  later 
Institut  Anthropole«ique.  After  1880  he  was 
perpetual  senator.  He  took  ^eat  interest  in 
literature  and  philosophy  and  is  known  widely 
as  a  brilliant  conversationalist.  Besides  writ- 
ings on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  Anthropological  Society's  Revue, 
he  published  the  famous  'Des  an£urysmes  et  de 
leur  traitement*  (1856);  'L'Ethnol<^e  de  U. 
France*  (1859);  'Recherches  sur  fhybridit^ 
animale  en  g^niral  et  sur  I'h^riditi 
humaine  en  pardcuUer'  (1861);  'Traiti  des 
tumeurs*  (1865-69) ;  Mimotres  sur  les  car- 
acteres  physiques  de  rhomme  pr^istorique* 
(1869);  and  'Mfimoires  d'anthropologie'  (4 
vols.,  1871-83).  Consult  'Correspondence  ae 
Paul  Broca*  (2  vols.,  Paris  1886) ;  Usigraphy 
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Pozzi  (Paris  1880).  A  atatue  of  htm  by 
Choppin  was  unveiled  at  the  Ecole  de  M^edne 
.in  1887. 

BROCADE  (Sp.  brocado.  It  broccato, 
cf.  Fr.  brocket^,  to  stitck,  embroider),  a  fabric 
having  a  pattern  of  raised  figures ;  often  a  stuff 
of  sine,  enriched  with  a  raised  pattern  of 
flowers,  foliage  and  other  ornaments.  Formerly 
it  signified  a  stuff  woven  all  of  gold  or  silver 
threads,  or  in  which  silk  was  mixed  with  such 
threads;  at  present  all  stuffs  are  so  called  if 
they  are  worked  with  raised  flowers  or  other 
figures,  and  especially  when  the  fibres  are  in 
more  ihisi  one  color.  Brocade  is  m  silk  wliat 
domagV  is  in  ¥K>ol.  BrocatcUe,  in  which  cotton 
and  wool  are  used  instead  of  silk,  is  an  imita- 
tion of  brocade. 

BROCATBLLB.   See  Brocade. 

BROCCHI,  brdklce,  Giovanni  Battista. 
Italian  mineralogist  and  geolodst:  b.  Bassano, 
18  Feb.  1772;  d.  Khartum.  25  Sept  1826.  In 
1806  his  valuable  researches  on  iron  mines  and 
metalliferous  mountains  procured  him  the 
office  of  inspector  of  mines  in  the  newly  estab- 
lished kingdom  of  Italy.  In  1814  he  published 
a  work  on  the  structure  of  the  Apennine  Range, 
with  an  account  of  the  fossils  of  its  strata.  He 
corrected  the  erroneous  view  of  Brieslak,  who 
supposed  Rome  to  occujn^  the  site  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano^  to  which  he  ascribed  the  tufa 
and  other  volcanic  materials  found  on  the 
seven  hills.  Brocchi,  on  the  other  hand,  satis- 
factorily showed  that  they  are  derived  either 
from  Monte  Albano  or  Monte  Cimino.  Both 
of  these  are  extinct  volcanoes,  the  first  12 
miles,  the  other  still  farther,  to  the  north  of 
the  city.  In  1823  Brocchi  sailed  for  Egypt 
with  the  view  of  exploring  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  that  country.  He  received  a  com- 
mission from  Mehemet  AH  to  examine  his  re- 
cent conquest  of  Sennaar,  but '  the  climate 
proved  too  much  for  his  constitution.  His 
works  include  ^Trattato  mineralogico  e  chemico 
sulle  miniere  di  ferro  del  departimento  del 
Mella*  (2  vols.,  1907);  'Memoria  minera- 
l«3gica  sulla  Valle  di  Fassa  nel  Tirolo*  (1811); 
'Conchicologia  fossile  subapennina  con  osser- 
vazioni  geologiche*  (2  vols.,  1814) ;  'Dello 
stato  fistco  del  suolo  di  Roma*  (1820). 

BROCCOLI*  a  variety  of  the  cauliflower, 
hardier  and  with  more  color  in  the  flower  and 
leaves.  The  chief  varieties  are  ^tta,  purple 
and  dwarf  broccoU.  It  is  inferior  in  flavor 
to  cauUflower,  but  serves  as  a  substitute  for  it 
when  the  latter  cannot  be  obtained.  See  Cauli- 

ILOWEB. 

BROCHANTITE,  brd'sfa6n-tit  (from  Bao* 
CHANT  DE  ViLLiEss,  a  French  mineralo^st),  an 
orthorhombic  transparent  or  translucent  min- 
eral, with  hardness  3.5-4;  specific  gravity, 
about  3.90;  lustre  vitreous,  pearly  on  one 
cleavage  face.  It  is  a  basic  copper  sulphate 
having  the  formula  CuS0«.3Cu(0H)k  It 
much  resembles  atacamite,  like  which  it  occurs 
in  many  copper  mines,  notably  in  the  Urals, 
in  Cornwall,  England  and  in  C^iile.  In  the 
United  States  its  most  important  localities  are 
in  Utah  and  Arizona. 

BROCKS,  br&Hs,  dass  of  edifices  peculiar 
to  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties, induding  Orkney,  Shetland  and  the  West- 


em  Isles,  more  than  300  in  all  being  known. 
A  brocfa  is  a  hollow  circular  tower  of  dry-built 
masonry,  rarely  more  thvi  70  or  less  than  40 

feet  in  total  mameter.  occasionally  at  least  50 
feet  high,  and  endosing  a  drcular  court  or  area 
fr<Mn  25  to  45  feet  in  diameter.  The  wall, 
which  may  be  from  9  to  20  feet  thick,  is 
carried  up  solid  for  about  10  feet,  except  where 
pierced  .1^  the  narrow  passage  giving  entrance 
to  the  interior  court,  or  where  chambers  are 
hollowed  within  its  thickness  and  opening  off 
die  court.  Above  this  height  there  are  hori- 
zontal galleries  in  the  wall,  each  about  sax. 
feet  high  and  three  feet  widc^  running  com- 
pletely round  the  tower,  except  where  crossed 
Dy_  the  stair  giving  access  to  them,  and  having 
windows  placed  above  each  other,  and  all  look- 
ing into  the  central  area.  The  only  external 
opening  is  a  doorway  about  five  or  six  feet 
high,  and  rardy  more  than  three  feet  wide. 
The  passage  varies  from  9  to  18  feet  in 
length,  and  about  four  feet  from  its  outer  en- 
trance is  the  door.  Many  of  the  brochs  are 
found  in  naturally  strong  positions,  such  as 
a  precipitous  eminence,  or  a  promontory  pro- 
jecting into  a^  loch,  and  further  defenses  arc 
afforded  by  ditches  and  embankments,  earthen 
ramparts  and  dry  stone  walls.  Hence  it  is 
clear  that  they  were  intended  to  serve  as  places 
of  shelter  and  defense,  for  which  purpose  they 
are  admirably  contrived,  as  they  form  a  series 
of  strongholds  that  could  be  reduced  only  a 
re^lar  siege,  the  inmates  being  safe  against 
missiles  and  even  against  fire,  from  the  hei^t 
and  strength  of  the  walls.  Provided  with  a 
sufficiency  of  food,  and  obtaining  water  from  a 
well  inside  the  enclosure,  the  people  thus  shd- 
tered  could  hold  out  for  an  indefinite  time. 
The  relics  found  in.  the  brochs,  like  the  struc- 
tures themselves,  are  Celtic  in  character,  and 
belong  to  post-Roman  times.  The  Brochs  were 
probably  built  as  places  of  refuge  from  the 
Scandinavian  vikings  that  for  centuries  were  a 
scourge  to  many  of  the  European  coasts,  but 
little  or  nothing  of  their  history  is  known.  The 
relics  include  swords,  spears,  knives,  axes  and 
chisels  of  iron,  with  rings,  bracelets,  pins  and 
other  artides  of  bronze  or  of  brass.  Numer- 
ous articles  made  of  bone  and  horn  are  also 
found,  with  stone  implements,  as  querns,  mor- 
tars, pestles,  bowls  and  cups,  lamps,  etc.  Pot- 
tery of  various  kinds  is  also  found.  Spinning 
and  weaving  were  evidently  practised  by  the 
broch-builders.  Agriculture,  hunting  and  fish- 
ing furnished  subsistence;  and  animal  food 
was  furnished  by  the  stag,  roe,  rdndeer,  ox, 
sheep,  goat  and  pig,  as  well  as  by  the  Whale, 
porpoise,  cod.  hsiddodr  and  other  denizens  of 
die  sea. 

BROCK,  Sir  Isaac,  English  soldier  <the 
hero  of  Upper  Canada":  b,  Guemsw,  6  Oct. 
1769;  d.  Queenston,  Canada,  13  Oct.  1812.  He 
was  educated  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam, 
and  entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  the  8th 
regiment  in  1785.  In  1791  he  transferred  to 
the  49th  infantry,  with  which  regiment  he  was 
afterward  prindpally  assodated.  He  served  in 
North  Holland  in  1799,  with  distinction  at  the 
battle  of  Egmont-oj>-Zee.  In  1802  he  went  to 
Canada  at  the  head  of  the  49th  re^ment.  re- 
turning three  years  afterward;  but  in  1806  he 
was  again  in  North  America.  In  1810  he  was 
appcMnted  provisional  lieutenant-governor  and 
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ccMnmander  of  the  forces  in  upper  Canada,  and 
in  1811  he  became  major-generaL  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812  he  acted  with 
and  promptitude  in  making  the  disposi- 
tions for  the  comparatively  small  forces  under 
his  command.  In  JuW,  Fort  Michiiimackinac 
was  captured  by  the  British  forces,  and  iii  the 
following  month  Brock  compelled  the  surrender 
of  the  American  general  Hull  at  Detroit  For 
these  services  he  was  created  K.C.B.  On  13 
Oct.  1812,  he  was  mortally  wounded  during  an 
American  attack  on  Queenston  Heights.  His 
remains,  first  interred  at  Fort  George, 
were  removed  to  a  monument  at  Queenston 
Heights,  which  however  was  blown  up  by  a 
fanatic  Irishman  on  Good  Friday  1840.  A 
commanding  columiL  with  a  statue  of  Brock, 
now  crowns  the  heights,  and  the  environs  of  the 
battlefield  are  a  public  park.  There  is  also  a 
monument  to  him  in  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral, 
London.  Consult  Lady  Edgar,  'General  Brock* 
(Toronto  1904) :  and  his  *Lif  e  and  Correspond- 
ence* edited  hy  his  nephew,  F.  B.  Tupper  (Lon- 
don 1847). 

BROCK,  Sm  Thomas,  English  sculptor: 
b.  1847.  He  studied  with  1.  H.  Foley  and 
finished  after  the  latter's  death  a  number  of  his 
works.  Among  his  productions  is  the  Long- 
fellow bust  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  was 
created  K.C.B.  in  1911. 

BROCKEDON.  brSk'den,  William,  Eng- 
lish artist  and  inventor:  b.  Devonshire  1787; 
d.  London  1854.  He  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  London,  obtaining  a  prize  for  his 
'Resurrection  of  the  Widow's  Son.'  He  was 
the  discoverer  of  a  method  by  which  plumbago 
and  its  dust  (previously  thrown  away  as  value- 
less) could  be  freed  from  impurities  and  re- 
solidified, so  as  to  m^e  a  superior  description 
of  lead  pencils,  of  various  degrees  of  hardness, 
well  adapted  for  artists'  use.  Mr.  Brockedon 
was  a  painter,  and  author  of  *The  Passes  of  the 
Alps,'  with  over  100  folio  engravings  from 
drawings  1^  himself.  He  also  produced  'Italy. 
Classical  and  Picturesque*  (18^-43);  ami 
'Egypt  and  Nubia*  (3  vols.,  1846-49). 

BROCKEN  imons  Bructmis  Melibocus  of 
the  Romans),  a  mountain  in  Germany,  popu- 
larly known  ss  Blocksbcrs,  the  highest  summit 
of  the  Harz  Mountains  (about  3^745  feet),  in 
the  Prussian  government  of  Magdeburf[.  It 
,was  a  notable  landmark  in  early  history. 
The  bare,  treeless  summit  is  covered  with  snow 
from  November  to  June;  and  on  it  are  a  hotel 
and  an  observatorpr.  Under  certain  atmospheric 
conditions  the  visitor  may  see  a  gigantic  figure 
of  himself  reflected  on  the  clouds  (the  *Spectre 
of  the  Brocken'*).  According  to  a  popular 
legend  the  German  witches  used  to  assemble 
here  on  Walpurgis  Nig^t  <^<^-v.)  for  an  annual 
orgy.  Two  well-kept  driving-roads  lead  up 
the  mountain.  Many  tourists  visit  the  Brocken 
during  the  summer,  and  in  clear  weather  an  ex- 
tensive view  may  be  obtained.  The  summit  is 
reached  by  a  railway  line  constructed  in  1898. 

BR0CKEN60R0UGH,    William  H.. 

American  jurist:  b.  about  1813;  d.  Tallahassee, 
Fla.,  June  1850.  He  received  a  classical  edu- 
cation, studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
settled  in  Tallahassee.  Although  struggling 
.against  pulmonary  consumption,  wh^  event- 


ually caused  his  death,  he  held  a  distinguished 
position  as  a  dtizen.  Under  the  territorial 
government  be  was  a  senator  from  the  western 
district  and  at  one  time  preudent  of  the  senate. 
He  became  successively  United  States  attorney- 
for  the  western  district  of  the  territory,  a  judge 
of  the  United  States  District  Court,  and  repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  successfully  contesting 
his  seat  with  Edward  C.  Cabell,  and  serving 
from  24  Jan.  1846  to  3  March  1847.  On  several 
occasions  he  was  a  presidential  elector. 

BROCKENBOROUGH,     WUliam  V. 

American  jurist:  b.  10  July  1778;  d.  Richmond, 
Va.,  10  I3ec  1838.  He  represented  Essex  County 
in  the  legislature  and  was  subsequently  a  coun- 
cillor. He  became  judge  of  the  General  Court 
in  1809,  and  retained  that  office  until  1834,  when 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  an  ofHce  that  he  retained  until  his. 
death. 

BROCKET. (Fn  broche,  a  «spit» or «tine»), 
a  book-name  given  to  Brazilian  deer  of  the 
sub-genus  Coassus,  because  of  their  spike-like 
antlers.  There  are  four  species,  varying  in 
hei^t  from  19  to  27  inches,  namdy:  (1)  Guazu-. 
viva  (Coassus  nemorivagus) ,  or  Brazilian  deer; 
(2)  Pita  (Coassus  ntfus') ;  (3)  A  similar  form, 
me  pudu  (Pttdua  humUis)  of  the  Chilean  Andes, 
the  smallest  of  all  deer,  having  sjHke  horns  only 
about  two  inches  long. 

BROCKHAUS,  brdk^ows,  Friedrich 
Arnold,  German  publisher,  founder  of  the 
publishing  firm  of  Brocldiaus  in  Leipzig:  b. 
Dortmund  4  Mav  1772 ;  d.  Ldpzig,  20  Aug.  1823. 
He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
town,  and  in  1793  went  to  Leipzig,  where  he  de- 
voted two  years  to  the  acquisition  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  the  principal  modem  languages 
of  Europe.  In  1795  he  established  at  Dortmund 
a  mercantile  house  for  the  sale  of  Ei^tish 
manufactures,  which  he  removed  to  Amheim, 
in  the  Netherlands,  in  1801,  and  to  Amsterdam 
in  1802.  Although  he  managed  his  business  with 
success,  he  abandoned  it  out  of  distaste  for  mer- 
cantile pursuits  in  1804,  and  entered  into  the 
book  trade  at  Amsterdam.  After  the  annexa- 
tion of  Holland  to  the  French  eminre  (1810), 
Brockhaus  returned  to  Germany,  and  reopened 
his  establishment  in  Altenburg  (1811).  In  1813 
the  iinn  received  the  title  of  F.  A.  Brockhaus. 
In  1808  Brockhaus  had  purchased  the  copy- 
right of  the  German  <Konversations-Lexikon,* 
which  had  been  begun  in  1796.  In  1809-10  he 
completed  the  1st  edition  by  the  publication 
of  two  supplementary  voltunes.  In  1812  he  be- 
gan to  publish  the  second  edition  of  this  work, 
which  was  finished  under  his  own  editorship. 
It  was  favorably  received  and  had  an  extensive 
sale.  The  business  now  rapidly  extended,  and 
was  removed  to  Leipzig  in  1817.  It  still  is 
carried  on  by  the  grandsons  of  the  founder, 
and  there  are  now  chief  branches  in  Berlin  and 
Vienna.  Among  the  literary  undertakings  of 
the  house  have  been  several  important  critical 
periodicals  and  some  large  historical  and  bib- 
liographical works,  notably  Ersch  and  Gruber's 
*Allgemeine  Enzyklopadie'  (167  vols,  since 
1818,  incomplete).  The  *Konversations-Lex- 
ikon,»  distinctively  associated  with  the  name  of 
Brockhaus,  has  now  reached  a  14th  edition. 
The  5th  edition  of  the  ^Kleines  Konrersations- 
Lexikon*  appeared  in  1910  (2  vols).  Consult 
Brockhaus,  H.  E.,  <F,  A.  B.,  sein  Leben  uitd 
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Wirk«n>  (3  vols..  Leipzig,  1872-81);  and  the 
same  author's  *Die  Firma  F.  A.  B.  von  der 
Begrundung  bis  zum  hundertjahrigen  Jubi- 
laum,  1805-190S>  (Leipzig  1905). 

BROCKHAUS,  Hermann,  German  Ori- 
entalist, third  son  of  F.  A.  Brockhaus:  b. 
Amsterdam.  28  Jan.  1806:  d.  Leipzig^  5  Ian. 
1877.  He  was  educated  at  Amsterdam  and  at 
Gottit^n  and  Bonn,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  Oriental  languages.  He  lived  for  a  long 
time  in  France  and  England  and  then  settled  in 
Dresden.  In  1839  he  went  as  professor  to  Jena, 
and  in  1841  to  Leipzig,  where,  in  1848,  he  be- 
came professor  of  Sanskrit,  a  position  he  held 
until  his  death.  He  published  many  works  on 
Oriental  literature,  mduding  the^  first  five 
books  of  the  great  collection  of  faiiy  tales  of 
Somadeva,  ^KathSsarits&gara*  (*'The  Ocean  of 
the  Flow  of  Story* )  (1839-^)  ;  an  edition 
(1845)  of  the  play  *Prabodhachandrodaya» 
(*The  Rise  of  the  Moon  of  Intelligence")  of 
Krishna  Misra;  and  a  critical  edition  of 
<Lieder  des  Hafis>  (3  vols..  1854-60).  In 
1841,  he  proposed  the  plan  of  printing  Sanskrit 
.words  in  the  Latin  alphabet  and  he  did  much 
in  odier  ways  to  increase  knowledge  of  and 
interest  in  Oriental  languages.  He  prepared 
the  first  European  glossary  of  the  Avestan 
language,  which  was  appended  to  an  edition  of 
Vendidad  Sade  (Leipng  1850).  In  1856  he 
became  editor  of  the  great  ^Allgemetne  En- 
zyklopadie'  of  Ersch  and  Gruber.  In  1853,  he 
fotmded  the  Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  morgen- 
l&ndischen  Gestilsckoft,  in  which  he  publiuied 
numerous  articles  on  the  Orient. 

iBROCKPORT,  N.  Y.,  village  of  Monroe 
County,  20  miles  west  of  Rochester,  on  the 
Barnc  C^nal,  the  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son Kiver  Railroad.  A  State  normal  school  is 
located  here.  The  village  has  important  agri- 
cultural and  fruit-growing  interests  and  con- 
tains manufactories  of  canned  goods,  shoes, 
pianos,  clocks,  gloves,  tractors  and  spraying 
machines.  The  waterworks  are  village  prop- 
erty.   Pop.  3,579. 

BROCKTON,  Mass.,  a  ci^  in  Plymouth 
County,  situated  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad,  20  miles  south  of  Bos- 
ton. It  is  one  of  the  largest  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturing  places  in  the  country,  the  value 
of  the  annual  output  in  this  industry  restthuiV  a 
total  of  $60,000,000,  and  besides  these  articles 
has  extensive  manufactories  of  rubber  goods, 
shoe  machinery  and  supplies,  tools  and  bicycles. 
The  United  States  Census  of  Manufactures  for 
1914  recorded  243  industrial  establishments  of 
factory  grade,  employing  18,278  person^  of 
whom  16,246  were  wage  earners,  receiving 
annually  $10,557,000  in  wages.  The  capiul 
invested  i^regated  $28,809,00(X  and  the  year's 
output  was  valued  at  $51,259,000;  of  this,  $19.- 
595,000  was  added  by  manufacture.  It  con- 
tains the  villages  of  Campello,  Montello,  Mar- 
bull's  Comer,  Brockton  Heiriits,  Clifton 
Heights  and  Salisbury  Square.  It  was  settled 
in  1^,  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1821 
and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1881.  The  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  annually, 
and  a  bicameral  city  council.  There  are  two 
national,  two  savings  banks,  three  co-operative, 
one  Morris  plan  and  one  Trust  company,  a  pub- 
lic library,  with  over  70.000  volumes;  public 


school  property  valued  at  over  $1,000,000;  and 
a  property  valuation  of  $54,339,716.  Pop. 
65.200. 

BROCKVILLB,  Canada,  town  in  Leeds 
County,  Ontario,  on  the  left  bank  of  die  Saint 
Lawrence  below  the  Thousand  Islands,  125 
miles  southwest  of  Montreal,  on  the  Grand 
Trunk,  Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  North- 
ern railways.  It  possesses  excellent  wharfage 
accommodation,  and  has  important  manufac- 
tories, including  automobiles,  agricultural  im- 
plements, engines  and  motor  boats,  and  the 
making  of  ^scuits  and  confectionery.  The 
town  has  14  churches,  hospitals,  library  and 
excellent  sdiools  and  public  parks.  Pop.  9.374. 

BRODBUR,  brfr-dir',  Louis  Philippe, 
Canadian  statesman :  b.  Beloeil,  Quebec,  21  Aug. 
1862.  _  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Saint 
Hyacinthe  and  Laval  University,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1884.  He  was  first  returned  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1891,  and  became 
editor  of  Le  Soir  in  1896.  He  was  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  1896-1900,  1900-04; 
Minister  of  Inland  Revenue,  1904-06;  Minister 
of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  1906-11 ;  and  has  been 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  since 
the  latter  year.  He  was  member  of  the 
Imperial  Conferences  of  1907  and  1911;  as- 
sisted in  negotiating  the  Franco-C^anadian 
Treaty  of  1907,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
first  naval  bill  introduced  into  the  Canadian 
Parliament 

BRODIAA,  br&-dl-e>,  a  small  genus  of 
western  American  corm-rooted  plants  of  tbe 
family  Liliacea,  some  of  which  are  popular  u 
garden  flowers.  The  species  are  of  low  growth, 
and  have  several  purple,  red,  white  or  yellow 
funnel-shaped  flowers  on  a  scape.  For  list  of 
species  and  cultnral  directions  consult  Bailey, 
^Standard  Cychvedia  of  Horticulture>  (New 
York  1914). 

BRODIB.  Alexander  Oswald.  American 
soldier  and  administrator:  b.  Saint  Lawrence 
Count3^  N.  Y.,  13  Nov.  1849.  A  graduate  of 
West  Point,  from  1875  to  1877  he  was  a  Ut 
lieutenant  of  cavalry,  then  resigned  to  take  up 
cattle  ranching  in  Kansas,  and  mining  and 
engineering  later  in  Arizona.  He  served  in 
two  Indian  campaigns  in  1883  and  1884;  and 
during  the  Spanish-American  War  as  major 
in  C<Monel  Roosevelt's  <  Rough  Riders,  >  fight- 
ing in  Cuba  and  elsewhere,  being  woimded  and 
promoted  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  acting 
governor  of  Arizona  in  1902;  in  1905  became 
assistant  chief  of  the  Record  and  Pension 
Office,  then  military  secretary,  in  1907  lieu- 
tenant-colonel adjutant-general;  colonel  in 
1912,  and  retired  into  private  life  1913. 

BRODIE.  Sir  Benjamin  Collins.  English 
surgeon :  b.  Winterslow,  Wiltshire,  9  June 
1873;  d.  Broome  Park,  Surrey.  21  Oct.  1862. 
His  father  superintended  his  education  till  be 
was  18,  after  which  he  went  to  the  Hunterian 
School  of  Anatomy.  In  1803  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Sir  Everard  Home  at  Saint  George's 
Hospital,  and  in  1805  was  appointed  assistant 
to  Mr.  Wilson,  demonstrator  of  anatomy.  In 
1809  he  became  a  lecturer  of  the  school  and 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  hospital.  In  1810  he 
was  elected  Croonian  lecturer  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  the  excellence  of  his  papers  caused 
him  to  be  elected  a  fellow,  and  in  the  follow- 
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ing  year  he  received  the  Copley  medal.  His 
reputation  as  a  diitliiguisbed  sai^eon  was  now 
established,  and  his  professional  career  became 
one  of  uniform  success.  From  1819  to  1823  he 
was  professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons.  In  1822  he  was  elected  a  full 
surgeon  at  Saint  George's.  He  continued  giv- 
ing clinical  lectures  there  till  1830,  when  the 
increasing  demands  of  his  profesrion  com- 
pelled him  to  discontinue  them.  In  1832  he 
succeeded  Sir  Everard  Home  as  sergeant- 
surgeon  to  William  IV,  and  was  made  a 
baronet  by  patent  in  1834.  Queen  Victoria  con- 
tinued him  in  the  same  appointment.  From 
1835  to  1846  he  was  a  member  of  the  Court 
of  Examiners  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
in  1844  he  was  president  of  the  court.  In  1858 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society, 
which  honor  he  held  till  1861.  For  some  years 
before  his  death  his  sight  failed,  and  for  about 
two  years  he  was  almost  totally  blind.  As  a 
professional  practitioner  his  gains  exceeded 
those  of  almost  any  man  of  like  profession  in 
his  time.  In  1851  he  republished  a  selection  of 
his  earlier  essays,  entitled  *Physiolo^cal  Re- 
searches.* His  work  on  'Pathological  and. 
Surgical  Observations  on  Diseases  of  the 
joints*  (1818)  was  esteemed  of  great  value  both 
m  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  and 
'went  through  many  editions.  In  1854  he  pub- 
lished a  work  in  a  colloquial  fonn  entitled 
^Psychological  Inquiries.*  The  dialo^e  is 
not  controversial,  and  the  work  contains  the 
mature  opinions  of  the  author  on  varions 
speculative  subjects. 

BRODRICK,  George  Cbirks,  English 
educator:  b.  Castle  Rising,  Norfolk,  England, 
5  May  1831 ;  d.  14  Sept.  1903.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  Uni- 
versity of  London.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1859.  From  1877-79  he  was  a  member  of  the 
London  School  Board.  In  1881  he  became 
warden  of  Merton  College.  Ainong  his  works 
are  'Political  Studies*:  'English  Land  and 
English  Landlords';  ^Memorials  of  Merton 
Coil  lege*;  'Short  History  of  Oxford  Univer- 
sity* ;  and  'Memories  and  Impres^ons.* 

BRODRICK,  Wtlliem  St.  John  Fi«e- 
mantle,  9th  viscount  Middteton,  English  states- 
man:  b.  14  Dec.  1856.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  From 
1880-85  he  was  member  of  Parliament  for 
West  Surrey;  1886-92,  financial  secretary  to 
the  War  Office;  1895--98,  Undei^secretary  of 
State  for  War;  1888-1900,  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  Fore^  Affairs]  after  becoming  SeCr 
retaiy  for  War.  His  administration  of  the  War 
Office  during  the  South  African  War  was 
severely  criticized.  He  became  Secretary  of 
State  lor  India  in  1903,  and  supported  Kit- 
chener against  Lord  Curzon,  which  ted  the 
latter  to  resign  in  1905.  From  1907  to  1913 
he  served  as  aldennan  of  the  London  (»unty 
council.  In  1907  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
Viscount  Middleton. 

BRODSKY,  Adolf,  Russian  violinist:  b. 
Taganrog,  South  Russia,  21  Feb.  1851.  He  first 
played  in  public  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  later 
went  to  Vienna  to  pursue  his  musical  -studies. 
In  1879  he  became  ^Erector  of "Ae 
concerts  In  KiefF,  and  later  held  a  professor- 
riup  in  tlie  Lripzig  Conservatoiy.  As  a  soloist 
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he  aji^eared  in  concerts  in  several  of  die  lewl- 

mg  attes  of  Europe.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1^1  and  tat^dit  for  a  time  in  Schar- 
wenka's  Conservatory,  New  York,  but  returned 
to  Leipzig.  In  1895  he  was  made  director  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  Manchester,  Eng- 
land. In  1881-82  he  made  successful  concert 
tours  of  England,  Paris,  Moscow  and  Vienna. 

BRODY,  Austria,  town  in  Galicia,  near 
the  Russian  frontier,  58  miles  east-northeast  of 
Lemberf^  on  a  swampy  plain.  It  has  broad 
streets,  Inouses  mostly  built  of  stone,  an  old 
castle,  three  churches^  Jewish  synagogue,  etc 
About  two-4hirds  of  its  inhabitants  are  Jews, 
who  have  a  hospital  for  themselves  and  a  col- 
lege ^  for  the  instruction  of  artists  and  me- 
chanics. The  commerce,  carried  on  principally 
bv  Jews,  is  important,  the  town  being  favor- 
ably situated  for  the  interchange  of  goods  be- 
tween Austria  and  Russia,  and  Turkey.  Grain, 
wool,  catU^  fur,  feathers  and  agricultural 
implements  are  the  principal  items  of  trade. 
Pop.  about  14.000. 

BRODZINSKI,  brfid-zSn'ske,  Kaxhnien, 
Polish  soldier  and  national  poet:  b.  Krolowko 
1791;  d.  Dresden.  10  Oct  1835.  In  early  Ufe 
he  was  eng^^d  in  active  military  service^  and 
in  1813  during  Napoleon's  campaign  in  Ger- 
many^ he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Leipz».  In  his  idyllic  narrative  poem 
'Wieslaw,>  he  reinvigorated  Polish  verse  from 
national  sources  and  becoming  known  for  his 
familiarity  with  the  world's  literature  received 
the  appointment  of  professor  of  aesthetics  and 
literature  in  Ae  newly  estaUished  tuuver^ty 
of  Warsaw.  He  translated  many  of  the 
masterpieces  of  European  literature  into  Polish, 
notably  Scott's  novels  in  10  volumes.  His 
own  wntings  were  published  in  ei^t  volumes 
f  Warsaw  1872-74).  Consult  Arabaahin, 
'Kazimierz  Brodzinski*  (Kiev  1891). 

BROGLIB,  brd-le,  a  family  distinguished 
in  the  annals  of  French  wars  and  diplomacy, 
which  derives  its  origin  from  Piedmont. 
Among  its  members  arc : 

1.  Francois  Marie,  Due  de,  French  soldier: 
b.  Paris,  11  Jan.  1671;  d.  Ferrieres,  22  May 
1745.  Fran  1689  he  fought  with  distinction  in 
the  Netherlands  Germany  and  Italy.  He  was 
also  employed  in  diplomatic  affairs,  and  con- 
cluded a_  treaty  between  France,  England  and 
Prussia  in  I7z5.  He  rose  by  degrees  till  in 
1734  he  became  marshal  of  France.  In  the 
war  of  the  Austrian  succession  he  had  the 
chief  command  of  ^e  armies  in  Bavaria  and 
Bohemia. 

2.  Victor  Fbancois,  Due  de,  French  soldier: 
b.  (the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding),  19  Oct. 
1718;  d.  Munster  1804.  He  commenced  his 
career  under  his  father  in  the  battles  of 
Guastalla  and  Parma  (1734);  was  engaged  in 
all  the  wars  of  France,  and  was  created 
marshal  in  1759.  Jomini  considered  him  the 
only  French  general  who  had  shown  constant 
ability  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  battles  of  Hastenbeck,  Ross- 
bach,  Sondershausen  and  Lutzelberg,  and, 
being  appointed  to  the  chief  command,  de- 
feated the  Pru8»ans  and  Hessians  at  Bergen 
in  1759,  for  which  Frauds  I  of  Austria  created 
hun  a  prince  of  the  emmre.  In  1760  he  gained 
another  victory  at  Corhach,  but  was  defeated. 
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together  with  the  Prince  of  Soubise,  at  V/H- 
lingshausen,  in  the  foUowit^  year.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  and  the  favor  of  Soubise  at 
court  he  was  exiled.  He  was  recalled  in  1764, 
and  in  1789,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
Louis  XVI  appointed  him  Minister  of  War; 
at  the  same  tune  he  received  the  conunand 
of  the  troc^s  that  were  to  keep  Paris  in  dieck. 
The  desertion  of  the  National  Guard  rendered 
all  his  efforts  vain,  and  Broglie  left  France. 
In  the  campaign  of  1792  he  commanded  a 
division  of  ttie  imigris  without  success.  After 
its  close  he  withdrew  entirely  from  public  life. 

3.  Victor  Claude,  Prince  de  Broglie,  French 
soldier:  b.  (third  son  of  the  preceding*),  1757; 
d.  Paris,  27  Tune  1794.  He  entered  at  first  into 
the  views  of  the  revolutionary  party.  He  was 
deputy  of  the  nobility  of  Colmar  to  the  States- 
General  in  1789.  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  he  was  appointed  field- 
marshal  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  but  upon  his 
refusal  to  acknowledge  the  decree  of  10  August, 
suspending  the  royal  authority,  was  deprived  of 
his  command,  summoned  before  the  revolution- 
ary tribtinal,  and  led  to  the  guillotiiu. 

4.  AcHiLLE  Chablbs  L£once  VicToa,  Doc 
DE,  French  statesman:  b.  Paris  (son  of  the 
preceding),  1  Dec.  1785;  d.  Paris,  25  Jaa 
1870.  In  1816  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Madame  de  Stae)  and  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  Guizot 
were  the  heads  of  the  party  known  as 
doctrinaires.  He  was  Minister  of  PuUic 
Instmction  for  a  short  time  in  1830,  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  from  October  1832 
to  April  1834.  In  1849  he  was  a  Conservative 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  after 
the  coup  d'ilat  he  continued  a  bitter  enemy  of 
the  imperial  regime.  His  later  years  were  de- 
voted to  philosophical  and  literary  pursuits. 

5.  Jacques  Victor  Albert,  Due  de:  b.  Paris 
(son  of  the  preceding),  13  June  1821;  d.  1901. 
In  1846  he  became  secretary  to  the  embassy  at 
Madrid,  when  he  was  transferred  to  that  at 
Rome,  but  the  revolution  of  1848  caused  him  to 

E've  up  public  life.  From  that  time  he  became 
lown  as  an  able  writer  in  oolitical  reviews. 
In  1856  he  published  'L'Histoire  de  I'Eglise  et 
de  I'Empire,'  in  six  volumes,  a  work  which 
gained  him  a  chair  in  the  Academy.  In  1871 
he  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  for 
the  department  of  Eure,  and  in  the  same  year 
became  Ambassador  at  London.  He  led  the 
opposition  to  Thiers  during  1872-73,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  defeating  him.  In  the  latter  jrear 
he  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
president  of  the  council,  but  in  1874  he  suffered 
defeat.  In  1885  he  again  ^ve  up  political  life 
and  devoted  himself  to  his  historical  studies. 
Among  his  works  are  'Le  Secret  du  Roi  Louis 
XV'  (1878):  'Frederic  II  et  Marie-Thirise' 
(1883) ;  'Maurice  de  Saxe  et  le  Marquis 
d'Argenson>  (1891) ;  <La  Paix  d'Aix-la- 
Chapclle'  (1892);  <Le  Vhrz  Lacordaire> 
(1895) ;  <Malherbe»  (1897),  etc. 

BROGNY,  br6A-ye,  Jean  AUannet,  Italian 
cardinal :  b.  Brogny,  near  Annecy,  Savoy,  1342 ; 
jH  Rome,  16  Feb.  1426.  Althoufi^  a  swineherd 
in  his  youth,  he  attained,  by  his  learning  and 
virtues,  a  position  of  great  influence  _  and 
eminence  in  the  Church.  He  was  successively 
made  Mshop  of  S^viers,  of  Ostia,  ardibishop 


of  Aries,  and  bishop  of  Geneva,  and  finally 
cardinal  and  chancellor  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  During  the  great  schism  which  divided 
the  Church  for  more  than  40  years  Bropiny 
devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  conciliation. 
The  0>uncil  of  Ck>nstance  beine  called  for  that 
wrpose  by  John  XXIII  and  the  Emperor 
Sigismun^  the  former  was  deposed  at  the 
sixth  session,  after  which  Brogny  presided  as 
senior  cardinal  until  the  41st,  when  Cardinal 
Colonna  was  elected  Pope,  14  Nov.  1417, 
chiefly  through  Brogny's  influence,  under  the 
name  of  Martin  V,  and  the  holy  see  was  once 
more  established  at  Rome.  As  president  of  the 
Council  of  Constance  he  had  to  pronounce  the 
sentence  of  death  upon  Huss,  to  whom  he  had 
shown  great  kindness  during  the  trial,  havbg 
visited  him  several  times  in  his  prison  and 
exhorted  him,  but  in  vain,  to  save  his  Ufe  by 
recanting  his  creed.  The  cardinal  was  the 
founder  of  the  hospital  of  Annecy,  and  of  the 
College  of  Saint  Nicolas  at  Avi^on  to  which 
he  left  his  library  and  manuscripts.  Consult 
Besson,  <M6moires  pour  I'histoire  ecclesiastique 
des  dioc^es  de  Savoie  (Annecy  (Nancy) 
1759). 

BROGUB,  brog  (Ir.  and  Gael.  brogX  a 
coarse  and  liriit  kind  of  shoe  made  of  raw  or 
half-tanned  leatlier,  of  one  entire  piece,  and 
gathered  round  the  foot  by  a  thong,  formerlv 
worn  in  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
The  term  is  also  used  of  the  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation peculiar  to  the  Irish,  but  v^edier 
the  word  in  this  sense  is  the  same  as  in  the 
other  is  doubtful. 

BROILING,  the  cooking  of  meat  or  fish  on 
a  gridiron  above  a  fire,  or  by  laying  it  directly 
on  the  coals,  a  very  wholesome  method  of 
cookery.  See  Cookery. 

BROKE,  Sir  Philip  Bowea  Vere,  British 
admiral:  b.  Ipswich,  9  Sept  1776;  d.  2  Jan. 
1841.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1792,  and,  after 
he  had  seen  much  active  service,  distinguished 
himself  in  1813  as  commander  of  the  frigate 
Shannon,  in  the  memorable  action  which  that 
vessel,  in  answer  to  a  regular  challenge,  foug^it 
with  the  Chesapeake  off  the  American  coast 
The  Shtmnon.  carryii^;  38  suns  and  330  mea 
in  an  engagement  of  only  5  minutes,  boardra 
and  captured  the  Chesapeake,  carrying  49  guns 
and  440  men.  Sir  Philip,  who  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  action,  was  immediately  made 
a  baronet,  and  in  1815  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Bath.  He  became  rear-admiral  in  1830. 
Consult  Brighton,  ^Memoir  of  Admiral  Sir 
P.  B.  V.  Broke*  (2  vol&,  London  1866). 

BROKEN  ARROW,  OUa.,  in  Tulsa 
County,  18  miles  southeast  of  Tulsa  and  37 

miles  northeast  of  Muskogee,  on  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad.  It  has  a  public 
school  and  a  high  school  affiliated  with  the 
State  University,  a  city  hall  and  seven  churches. 
Its  three  banks  have  a  capital  and  surplus 
aggregating  $200,000,  with  deposits  amounting 
to  $950,000.  The  value  of  the  city's  taxable 
property  amounts  to  ^1,250,000.  The  indus- 
tries comprise  cotton  gins,  grain  elevators,  an 
ice  plant,  machine  shops  and  an  ice  cream 
factory.  The  city  has  an  dectric-light  iJant. 
waterworks  valued  at  $110,000  and  a  sewer 
system  valued  at  $35,000.  In  1917  munidpal 
recdpts  totaled  $15,000  and  the  expenditures 
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tlSJBSO.  The  bonded  debt  comists  of  $2^500 
for  sdiools,  $70,000  for  water  supply  system 
and  $3(1^000  for  sewers.  The  dty  is  surrounded 
by  a  splendid  agricultural  region,  producing 
com,  oats,  cotton,  wheat  and  potatoes.  There 
are  also  coal  mines  and  oil  and  gas  wells  in 
tibe  vicinity.   Pop.  2,000. 

BROKEN  BOW.  Neb.,  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Custer  County.  80  miles  distant  from 
Grand  Island,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Qnincy  Railroad.  It  has  farming  and  stodc- 
raising  interests,  bottlir^  establishments  and  a 
creamery.  The  munici^ty  c>wns  the  water- 
votlcs.  Pop.  2,260. 

BROKEN  HILL,  Australia^  a  mining 
town  in  the  western  part  of  New  South  Wales, 
south  of  Stanley  Range,  about  925  miles  north- 
west of  Sydney.  The  town  is  built  on  a  ridge 
150  feet  above  the  plain.  It  stands  in  a  district 
which  contains  many  silver  ipines;  and  asbes- 
tos, lead,  gold  copper,  etc,  are  also  found 
here.  One  of  the  silver  mines,  the  Proprietary, 
is  the  most  productive  in  the  world.  It  is 
connected  with  SUverton  and  Adelaide  1^  rail. 
Pop.  30,500. 

BROKEN-WIND,  «  disease  in  horsea. 
See  Heaves. 

BROKER  (Lat  abrocator,  perhaps  from 
the  Saxon  abroccan,  to  break  up,  from  which 
is  derived  *abbroachment,*  the  breaking  up  of 
goods  or  selling  at  retail).  The  eaiiy  use  of 
this  term  designated  a  retailer  of  goods,  gen- 
erally supposed  to  belong  to  another  person, 
and  hence  applied  to  any  one  making  a 
bargain  as  the  agent  of  another  for  (he  sale 
or  purchase  of  goods.  The  distinctive  char- 
acter of  a  broker  was  that  he  acted  in  behalf 
of  another  and  in  his  name;  at  least,  when 
the  contract  came  to  be  consummated,  the 
name  of  the  principal  was  in  the  or£nary 
course  disclosed.  It  was  a  further  incident 
of  a  broker's  emplojnnent  that  he  did  not  have 
possession  of  the  goods  sold,  or  receive  pos- 
session of  the  goods  purchased,  in  which 
respect  he  differed  from  a  factor.  And  these 
principles  still  apply.  But  the  office  of  brolur 
has  been  vastly  extended  by  the  increasing 
exigencies  of  commercial  business. 

The  most  important  kinds  of  brokers  are  here 
enumerated.  Bill  and  note  brokers  negotiate 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  bills  of  exchange 
and  promissory  notes.  They  are  paid  a  com- 
mission by  the  seller,  and  it  is  not  their  custom 
to  disclose  the  names  of  their  principals.  There 
is  an  implied  warrant  that  what  they  sell  is 
what  they  represent  it  to  be,  and  should  a  bill 
or  note  sold  by  them  turn  out  to  be  a  forgeiy, 
they  are  held  to  be  respoimble;  but  it  woiuo 
appear  that  by  showing  a  payment  over  to  their 
principals,  or  other  _  special  circumstances  at- 
tending the  transaction  proving  that  it  would 
be  inequitable  to  hold  them  responsible,  they 
will  be  discharged.  (Edwards,  Bills,  291;  4 
puer,  79).  The  authorities,  however,  are  not 
in  harmony  upon  this  question.  (Consult  3 
Allen  258;  1  Hill  287;_21  E._C.  L.  379).  Ex- 
change brolcers  negotiate  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  on  foreign  countries,  or  on  other  places 
in  this  country.  It  is  sometimes  part  of  the 
business  of  exchange  brokers'  to  buy  and  sell 
oncurrcnt  bank  notes  and  gold  and  silver  coins, 
as  well  as  drafts  and  cheocs  drawn  or  payable 


in  otter  cities;  althous^  as  they  do  ttis  at 
their  own  risk  and  for  their  own  profit,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  the  reason  for  calling  them 
brokers.  Insurance  brokers  procure  insurance, 
and  negotiate  between  insurers  and  insured. 
Merchandise  brokers  negotiate  the  sale  of  mer- 
chandise without  having  the  possession  or  con- 
trol of  it.  as  factors  have.  Pawnbrokers  lend 
mon^  in  small  sums,  on  the  securibr  of  per- 
sonal property,  at  usurious  rates  of  interest 
They  are  licensed  the  authorities,  and  ex- 
cepted from  the  operation  of  the  usury  laws. 
Real  estate  brokers  are  those  who  negotiate 
the  sale  or  purchase  of  real  property.  They 
are  a  numerous  class,  and.  in  addition  to  the 
above  duty,  sometimes  procure  loans  on  mort- 
gage security,  collect  rents  and  attend  to  the 
letting  and  leasing  of  houses  and  lands.  Slup 
brokers  negotiate  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
ships  and  the  business  of  freighting  vessels. 
Like  other  brokers  they  receive  a  commission 
from  the  seller  only.  Stock  brokers  are  those 
employed  to  buy  and  sell  stock  in  incorporated 
companies.  The  stock  brokers  are  associated 
together  in  the  larger  cities  under  the  name 
of  the  Board^  of  Brokers.  (See  Exchange). 
This  board  is  an  association,  admission  to 
membership  in  ^^di  is  guarded  with  jealous 
care.  Membership  is  forfeited  for  default  in 
earring  out  contracts,  and  rules  are  prescribed 
for  the  conduct  of  the  business,  which  are  en- 
forced on  all  members.  The  purchases  and 
sates  are  made  at  sessions  of  the  Board,  and 
are  all  officially  recorded  and  published  by  an 
officer  of  the  Association.  Stock  brolcers  charge 
commission  to  both  buyers  and  sellers  of  stoclra. 

BROMAL  HYDRATE  is  prepared  by 
adding  brwnine  to  iced  achohol,  distuling  and 
combining  with  water.  Its  crystals  resemble 
those^  of  chloral  hydrate  in  appearance  and 
chemical  properties,  and  are  soluble  in  water. 
The  drug  has  a  sedative  action  tending  to 
produce  steep,  and  is  employed  in  nervous  con- 
ditions and  to  diminish  the  attacks  in  epilepsy. 
It  has  littie  effect  on  pain,  and  should  not  be 
used  when  the  heart  is  weak  or  the  stomach 
upset 

BROMAMIDE,  a  volatile  crystalline  sub- 
stance without  odor  or  taste  and  containing 
bromine.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  is  em- 
ployed as  a  sedative  in  acute  and  chronic 
rheumatism  and  neundgia. 

BROMBBRO.  brdm-b&rB,  Prussia,  town 
in  the  province  o£  Posen,  69  miles  northeast  of 
the  cihr  of  that  name;  situated  ori  the  Brahe 
six  miles  west  of  its  confluence  with  the  Vis- 
tula. It  is  an  important  trading  centre  in  coal, 
lumber,  flour,  leather  and  wool.  It  manu- 
factures soap,  candles,  furniture  and  snufl  and 
contuns  breweries  and  distilleries,  iron  foun- 
dries and  d^ng  establishments.  It  was  added 
to  Prussia  m  1772  in  the  first  partition  of 
Poland.  It  is  welt  built,  has  two  Protestant 
and  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue, 
asylum  for  the  blind,  a  gymnasium  and  a  real- 
gymnasium.    Pop.  about  S8,0(X). 

BROME,  Richard,  English  dramatist:  d. 
about  1652.  He  was  at  first  the  servant  and 
afterward  the  friend  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  en- 
couraged him  in  his  literary  work;  and  on 
whose  style  his  plays  are  modeled.  The  best 
and  most  popular  of  his  dramas,  some  of  them 
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comedies  dealing  with  the  everyday  life  of  his 
time  and  others  of  a  more  romantic  character, 
are  'The  Court  Beggar*  (acted  1632);  *The 
Love-sick  Court'  (published  1659) ;  'The  Queen 
and  Concubine*  (published  1659)  ;  'The  North- 
em  Lass^  (printed  1632) ;  *The  Sparagus 
(Arden>  (acted  1635) :  *The  Antipodes*  (acted 
1638),  and  <A  Jovial  Cr«w>  (acted  1641). 

BROHB-ORASSf  the  common  name  of 
die  genus  Bromus.  About  100  species  are 
known,  occurring  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
World.  These  grasses  have  great  power  of 
resisting  drought,  and  have  proved  themselves 
valuable  forage  plants  on  the  high,  dry  plains 
of  the  western  United  States.  Some  species 
are  cultivated  for  hay  in  the  Eastern  States,  but 
are  not  much  relished  by  cattle.  One  species  is 
known  as  cheat  or  chess,  and  is  f  otmd  in  wheat- 
fields.  Several  odiers  !^ve  become  naturalized 
in  the  United  States,  especially  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  are  often  troublesome  weeds. 

BROMELIA,  a  genus  of  about  25  species 
of  moDocotyledonous,  stemless  herbs  ot  the 
natural  order  Bromeliacea,  natives  of  tropical 
America,  introduced  into  other  warm  climates 
for  the  sake  of  the  fibre  obtained  from  their 
leaves,  and  cultivated  -in  greenhouses  to  some 
extent  for  ornament.  The  species  have  stiff 
leaves  like  the  pineapple  and  flowers  in  panicles. 
B.  pinguin,  the  wild  pineapple  or  pingutn,  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  is  perhaps  best  known 
because  of  its  use  as  a  tropical  hedge-plant,  for 
which  its  numerous  sword-shaped,  spiny,  rigid 
leaves,  three  to  six  feet  long,  and  two  inches 
wide,  specially  adapt  it.  The  leaves  are  also 
ornamental,  being  bright  green  at  first  and 
turning  rea  with  age.  The  reddish  pubescent 
flowers  in  compact  panicles  are  followed  by 
edible  fruits  as  targe  as  plums.  These  fruits 
are  used  to  make  a  pleasant  cooling  drink. 
B.  sylvestris,  which  has  smaller  leaves,  fur- 
nishes a  fibre  said  to  be  superior  to  the  preced- 
ing species.  Other  species  also  yield  a  nbre  of 
greater  or  less  value.  The  genus  was  named 
after  the  Swedish  botanist  Bromel. 

BROMIC  ACID  (HBrO,),  a  monobasic 
colorless  acid,  forming  salts  called  bromates. 
It  was  discovered  by  Balard  in  1826.  When 
bromine  is  dissolved  in  caustic  potash  a  mixture 
of  bromide  and  bromate  of  potassium  is  ob- 
tained, which  can  be  separated  W  ciystatlizatson, 
3Br,^6KHO  — 5KBr  +  KBrO.  +  3H.O.  Free 
bromic  acid  can  be  prepared  by  passing  chlorine 
into  bromine  water,  2Br  +  lOCI  -f  6H,0  — 
2HBr0i  +  lOHQ.  The  acid  is  best  obtained  hy 
decomposing  potassium  bromate  by  argentic  ni- 
trate, and  actmg  on  the  resulting  argentic  bro- 
mate by  bromine,  SAgBrOi  +  3Br» -f  3H.0 — 
5AgBr  +  6HBrO(.  Bromic  add  is  a  strongly 
add  liquid,  reddening  and  then  bleaching  litmus 
paper.  On  concentration  at  100"  it  decomposes 
into  bromine  and  oxygen.  It  is  decomposed  by 
sulphur  dioxide  (SOi),  by  sulphide  of  hydro- 
gen (H«S),  and  by  hydro-bromic  acid  (HBr). 
Bromates  are  with  difficulty  soluble  in  water, 
and  are  decomposed  on  heating  into  OTCyscn  and 
bromides.  When  comWned  with  sulphur  or 
charcoal  the  bromides  may  be  exploded  by 
percussion. 

_  BROMIDB,  brfr'mid,  a  combination  of  bro- 
mine with  a  metal  or  a  radical.  Bromides  are 
soluble  in  water,  except  silver  and  mercurous 


bromides ;  lead  bromide  is  very  slightly  soIaUe. 
They  are  detected  in  analysis  by  the  following 
reactions:  Argentic  nitrate  gives  a  ydlowiu 
predpitate  of  A^^Br,  insoluble  in  dilute  nitric 
add,  and  sohiblc  in  strotw  ammonia.  Cfalorine 
liberates  bromine,  and,  it  the  Uquid  is  sluLken 
up  with  ether,  a  yellow  ethereal  solution  floats 
on  the  liquid.  Heated  with  sulphnric  add  and 
MnOt,  bromides  ^dd  vapors  of  Br,  which  turn 
starch  yellow.  Potassium  bromide  (KBr)  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  bronudes, 
bdng  extensively  used  in  medicine  as  a  sedative. 
It  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  bromine  to  a 
solution  of  potassium  Imlroxide;  the  residue  is 
evaporated  and  heated  with  some  charcoal 
The  bromide  is  n«t  purified  by  re-crystalfiza- 
tion  from  water.  It  is  colorless,  and  has  a 
pungent  saline  taste.  Sodium  bromide  is  also 
used  extensively  in  medicine  and  is  said  to 
cause  less  disturbance  in  the  alimentary  tract 
than  potassium  bromide.  Silver  bromide  is 
made  by  adding  silver  nitrate  to  an  aqueous 
solution  of  another  metallic  bromide.  It  U 
much  used  in  photographer  because  of  its  senst- 
dveness  to  light.  Ammonium  bromide,  lithium 
bromide,  caldum  bromide  and  zinc  bromide  are 
also  used  in  medicine  and  have  spedal  appli- 
cations; their  prolonged  use,  however,  is  at- 
tended widi  injurious  effects  generally  termed 
bromism,  and  consisting  of  a  rash,  mental  dull- 
ness and  general  loss  of  nervous  power. 

BROHIDROSIS  (bromos,  a  bad  odor- 
hidros^  sweat),  malodorous  perspiration  usuajlr 
excessive  in  qnanti^  and  due  mostly  to  bacterid 
decomposition  of  Xb/t  sweat    The  parts  nxut 
effected  are  the  armwts  and  the  feet,  but  du 
latter  are  not  attacked  in  persons  who  go  ban- 
foot.   The  victims  are  mostly  ansemic,  nervous 
persons.    Very  hot  water,  formaldehyde,  saU- 
cylic  add  and  boric  add  are  the  most  used  ap- 
plications, the  latter  being  dusted  in  shoes  and 
stockings.  The  sweat  also  sometimes  smells  of 
certain  odoriferous  substances  not  necessarily 
offensive,  which  have  been  taken:  for  exami^: 
asafcetida,  copaiba,  benzoic  acid,  musk,  onion 
or  garlic.   It  also  may  develop  a  peculiar  odor 
in  cholera,  smallpox  or  tyjuioid  fever,  and 
smdl  of  urine  in  uraemia.    Rarely  it  gives  a 
pleasant  odor  of  violet  or  pineapple.  The 
sweat  in  some  colored  races  has  a  distinc- 
tive, unpleasant  smell.  - 

BROMINB,  a  non-metallic  element.  Syni< 
bol  Br;  atomic  wdght,  79.4  for  H  — 1,  or  800 
for  0^16.  Bromine  was  discovered  in  1826 
by  Balard,  in  the  salts  obtained  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  sea  water.  Bromine  is  not  found  in 
an  uncombined  form  in  nature  but  exists  as  a 
constituent  in  all  sea  water  and  in  most  mineral 
waters  and  salt  springs.  It  is  liberated  from 
its  sodium  and  magnesium  salts  by  the  action 
of  free  chlorine,  anais  separated  by  ether,  which 
dissolves  the  bromine.  This  red-colored  solu- 
tion is  removed,  saturated  with  potash,  evapo- 
rated and  heated  to  redness,  and  die  bromide  of 
potassium  is  heated  with  manganese  dioxide  and 
sulphuric  add.  The  bronjine  is  liberated  in  the 
form  of  a  deep  red  vapor,  which  condenses  into 
a  dark,  reddish-black  liquid,  which  is  mobil^ 
and  volatile,  and  has  a  spedfic  gravity  of 
2.97.  It  boils  at  63°,  and  its  vapor  densi^  w 
5.54  times  that  of  air.  It  has  an  irritating  smell, 
and  when  inhaled  is  poisonous.  On  account  of 
this  poisonous  quality  and  the  great  vapor 
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domtty  it  wa»  ascd  largely  in  the  maldnff  of 
tlw  astAyxiating  naea  employed  in  the  Euro- 
pean War  <see  BoifBS).  It  £ssolves  in  30 
parts  of  water,  and  the  solution  has  weak 
bleaching  prcmerties.  Bromine  and  hydrogen  do 
not  unite  in  the  sunl^ht,  but  do  when  they  are 
passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  form- 
ing hydrobrcnnic  add  (HBr),  which  is  also  ob- 
tauned  by  the  action  oi  phosphorus  and  water  oa 
bnnnine.  It  it  a  colorleat,  fuming  gas.  which 
lique6es  at  73",  very  soluble  in  water.  The  con- 
centrated solution  contains  47^  per  cent  of 
HBr;  it  bmls  at  126°,  and  has  powerful  add 
properties;  it  nentnlizf^s  bases,  forming  bro- 
mides  and  water.  Hypobrcmoas  add,  HBrO, 
is  only  known  in  solutions;  it  has  bleaching 
properties.  Bromine  can  displace  chlotine  from 
Its  oompotmds  with  oxjrgen,  wliile  dUorine  can 
liberate  bromine  from  its  oompounds  with  1^' 
drogen.    Free  bromine  turns  starch  ydlow. 

In  the  arts  bromine  is  used  in  very  large 
quantities  in  making  the  sensitive  silver  salts 
employed  in  photography.  It  is  also  used  to 
dissolve  gold  m  metallurgical  processes,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  dyes  and  disinfectants.  In 
Diedidne  bromine  has  been  applied  externally 
as  a  caustic  but  rarely.  Its  chief  offidnal  pre|H 
arations  are  bromide  of  ammonium,  usefm  m 
whoopuig-cougfa,  infantile  convulsions  and  ner- 
vous diseases  generally;  and  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, very  extensively  used  as  a  depressant  of 
the  nervous  system,  especially  in  epilepsy, 
hysteria,  delirium  tremens,  diseases  of  the  throat 
and  larynx,  bronchocele,  enlarged  spleen, 
hypertrophy  of  liver,  fibroid  tumors,  etc.  Also, 
as  an  antaphrodisiac,  for  sleeplessness,  glandular 
swellings  and  skin  diseases.  The  alterative 
prcmerties  of  bromide  of  potassium  are  similar 
to,  Dut  less  marked  than,  those  of  the  iodides. 
Its  preparation  is  the  same  as  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, substituting  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
bromine  for  iodine— 6KH0 +Br,  =  5KBr-|- 
KBrOt  +  3HiO.  It  has  a  pungent  saline  taste, 
no' odor  and  occurs  in  colorless  cubic  crystals, 
closely  resen^ling  the  iodide.  As  a  hypnotic 
its  usefulness  is  much  increased  by  combining 
it  with  morphia  or  chloral  hydrate.  Bromine 
is  manufactured  chiefly  from  the  mother  liquors 
of  saltworks.  In  the  United  States  the  largest 
production  comes  from  the  natural  brines  of 
the  salt  wells  of  Michigan.  Other  localities  of 
note  are  Pomeroy^  Ohio,  and  a  few  points  in 
West  Virginia.  Previous  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  War  the  Michigan  and  Ohio 
product  was  manufactured  into  fine  chemicals, 
the  average  amount  produced  annually  being 
about  600,000  pounds,  and  the  average  price 
about  20  cents  per  pound.  By  1915  the  output 
had  been  placea  oa  the  market  largely  in  crude 
form,  and  the  amoimt  totaled  855,857  pounds, 
the  price  rapidly  advancing  to  as  nigh  as  $6.50 
per  pound  in  the  early  part  of  1916.  The  de- 
mand from  abroad  decreasing,  the  output  for 
1916  fell  to  688,260  pounds,  for  which  an  aver- 
age price  of  $1.34  per  pound  was  obtained,  ag- 

f regaling  a  value  of  $922,225.  See  Minesaz. 
'RODUCnONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BROMIPIN,  a  yellow,  bland  liquid  of 
simple  oily  taste,  and  composed  of  oil  of  sesame 
with  10  per  cent  of  bromine.  It  is  easily  borne 
by  the  stomach  and  does  not  readily  produce 
bromism,  therefore  in  some  cases  it  is  subr 
stituted  for  the  bromides  which  it  resemUei 
in  its  action  on  the  nervous  system. 
V«-4— 3J 


BROHISH,   a  oonditioa  wbtdL  reaulti 

from  the  accumulation  of  bromides  in  the  s^^s- 
tern,  owing  to  the  ingestion  of  greater  quantities 
than  the  body  can  get  rid  of.  The  breath  is, 
fetid,  the  skin  breaks  out-  in  an  acne  eruption, 
the  diroat  is  insensitive  to  touch  so  that  it  may 
be  tickled  with  a  feather,  and  there  is  loss  of 
memory,  heaviness  of  intellect,  great  sleepiness 
and  d^ression  of  spirits.  If  the  drug  is  still 
continued  there  may  be  paralysis,  loss  of  si^t 
and  hearing;  inability  to  speak  above  a  whisper 
and  various  symptoms  of  mental  derangement 
The  symptoms  usually  quickly  subside  on  stoj^ 
ping  the  (bug. 

BROMLEY,  England,  town  of  Kent,  10 
mites  south-southeast  of  London.  It  has  a 
market  square  with  a  large  market-house,  and 
has  rapidly  increased  by  the  erecticm,  in  its 
vicinity,  of  large  groups  of  houses  occupied  by 
London  merchants.  The  most  notable  place  of 
worship  is  the  church  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint 
Paul,  which  retains  a  Ncnmun  font  and  otiber 
retnidns  of  an  earlier  churdi.  It  possesses  a 
chalybeate  ^ring  that  was  in  Mgh  repute 

?'rior  to  the  Reformation,  and  has  a  charitable 
oundation  for  the  widows  of  dergymen.  Popt 
33,646. 

BROMOFORM,  a  dear  heavy,  volatile 
liquid  of  ethereal  odor  and  sweetish  taste, 
soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether  thou^  not  in  vrater. 
It  is  analogous  to  iodoform  and  chloroform,  and 
is  made  like  the  latter  from  alcohol  or  acetone. 
It  is  somewhat  anaesthetic  and  has  been  used 
like  chloroform,  bat  its  special  use  is  in 
*whooping-CDU8^*  in  idiich  a  few  drops  are 
given  m  solution  or  mixture  several  times  a  day. 

BROUOI^  Uie  predpitate  fonned  nAita 
l»xnnine  water  Is  added  to  a  solution  of  carbolic 
add.  It  occurs  in  crystals,  is  antbeptic.  and 
may  be  taken  internally  for  diarrhoea  or  cholera 
morbus,  or  applied  to  wounds  or  ulcers  in  the 
form  ot  a  salve. 

BROMPTON,  England,  a  suburban  dis- 
trict of  London,  in  Kensington,  associated  with 
the  names  of  Burke,  Canning  and  other  eminent 
men.  The  oratory  of  Saint  Philip  Neri,  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  the  Brompton 
Consumption  Hospital  and  the  West  Loodoa 
cemetery  are  included  ia  this  ifistrict. 

BROMUS.    Sec  Brome-Gra.ss. 

BRONCHI,  brongH  the  twin  brandies 
into  which  the  trachea  or  windpipe  divides  in 
the  chest,  one  going  to  the  right  lung,  the  other 
to  the  left,  and  ramifying  into  innumerable 
smaller   tabes  —  the   bronchial    tubes.  See 

LUKGS. 

BRONCHITIS  (Gk.  bronchia,  the  bron- 
chial tubes  +  itis,  a  suffix  denoting  inflamma*^ 
tion),  inflammation  and  catarrh  of  die  bron- 
chi. It  occurs  In  various  forms  in  each  of 
which  the  bronchitis  may  be  acute  or  chronia 
It  may  also  as  acute  or  chronic  be  a  primary 
condition,  known  as  non-specific,  or  second^ 
aiy  specific  The  former  results  from  ex- 
posure to  chemical  or  mechanical  irritation, 
sudden  change  to  lower  temperature,  inhala- 
tion of  dust,  particularly  dust  containing 
vegetable  organisms  and  probably  bacterial 
agents;  the  latter  is  due  to  the  micro-or^^ntsms 
of  other  specific  infectious  diseases  as  measle^ 
diphtheria,  etc.  It  may  also  occur  in  other 
severe  disease  forms  .from  the  diemical  ofr  t 
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organic  irritants  <l«>ont«d  in  the  mouth  and 
pharynx  from  which  they  find  their  way  into 
the  bronchi.  Lessened  resistance  power  in 
other  diseases  also  predisposes  to  bronchitis. 
Acute  bronchitis  is  frequently  an  exacerbation 
of  the  chronic  condition,  while  again  chronic 
bronchitis  may  develop  from  an  acute  attack. 

The  disease  is  particularly  common  in  youn^ 
children  and  in  the  aged  with  both  of  whom  it 
assumes  a  serious  form  and  often  proves 
fatal.  It  is  more  common  willi  men  than  wiUi 
women  since  it  is  frequently  due  to  occupa^ 
tional  exposure. 

The  acute  attack  may  be  very  slight,  lasting 
only  a  day  or  two^  but  the  usual  duration  is  one 
or  two  weeks.  Complete  return  to  health  may 
be  long  delayed.  In  a  protracted  course  ^ere 
may,  be  frequent  remissions  and  exacerbatioas 
depending  upon  die  season  and  other  external 
factors.  Pneumonia  may  develop  following  an 
attack  of  bronchitis  or  the  chronic  form  may 
lead  to  chronic  symptoms  in  the  respiratory 
organs  or  the  heart  The  symptoms  of  an  at- 
tadc  are  cough  and  mucopurulent  expectoration. 
The  cou^  may  be  dry  for  a  day  or  two  but 
this  is  followed  by  an  abundant  secretion  or  a 
scanty  and  viscid  expectoration.  Dyspnoea  is 
abo  present  in  the  severer  forms.  In  the  milder 
forms  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  the  larger 
bronchi.  In  other  cases  the  symptoms  are  more 
marked  and  there  is  fever  for  several  dzys  or 
for  one  or  twp  weeks.  Capillary  bronchitis  or 
bronchitis  of  die  finest  bronchi  is  found  usually 
as  a  primary  condition  only  in  children,  espe- 
dally  in  weak  and  ill-nourished  children.  In 
adults  it  may  develop,  however,  as  a  secondary 
bronchitis  in  connection  with  other  severe  dis- 
ease; There  may  be  also  a  putrid  or  fetid 
bronchitis  distinguished  by  the  fonl  putrid  diar- 
acter  of  the  expectoration  due  to  a  decomposi- 
tion of  the  mncous  membrane.  A  rare  form  is 
a  croupous  bronchitis  in  which  there  is  a  for- 
mation of  extensive  fibrinous  patches  in  the 
bronchi  which  ^ve  rise  to  membranous  casts  in 
the  expectoration.  Aside  from  the  treatment 
of  the  fever  in  the  acute  condition  and  the  use 
of  expectorant  the  treatment  consists  largely 
of  warmth,  lis^t  diet,  warm  diluent  drinks, 
diai^retic  baths  and  inhalations.  Prophylactic 
treatment  for  those  subject  to  exacerbations  of 
the  chronic  condition  consists  of  seasonal  change 
of  climate  and  avoidance  of  external  irritating 
conditions,  with  a  moderate  diet.  Consult  All- 
butt's  ^System  of  Medicine' ;  Osier's  *Prin- 
ciples  and  Practice  of  Medicine' ;  and  Strum- 
pdl's  ^Textbook  of  Medtdne.' 

SuTTH  Ely  Jellote. 

BRONCHOCELE,  brdnglco^l.  an  in- 
dolent tumor  on  the  forepart  of  the  neck: 
caused  by  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  ana 
attended  by  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs,  am^j;^ 
jand  palintation. 

BRONCHOTOMY,  brflng-kflt'6-mT,  in  sur- 
gery, an  incision  into  Uie  windpipe  or  tamyx, 
between  the  rings,  to  afford  a  passage  for  the 
air  into  and  out  of  the  lungs  when  any  disease 
.prevents  respiration  in  the  usual  way,  or  to  ex- 
tract foreign  bodies  which  liave  got  into  the 
trachea,  or  in  cases  of  suffocation,  drowning, 
etc  It  is  known  as  tradieotomy  or  laiyngot- 
.omy,  according  as  the  windiupe  or  the  larynx  is 
operated  on. 


BRONCO,   or   BRONCHO,  the  small 

horse  of  the  plains  in  western  United  States 
and  in  Mexico.  In  Texas  it  is  called  ''Mustang* 
It  is  descended  from  the  horses  of  Arabian 
stocky  brou^t  to  America  by  the  early 
Spamards,  and  exhibits  still  certain  Arabian 
features  dne  to  diis  ancestry.  Many  of  the 
Spanish  horses  were  captured  by  the  Inflians, 
and  some  cscqied  from  their  owners.  Of  the 
former,  great  numbers  deserted  their  Indism 
captors  and  roamed  with  their  free  companions 
over  the  plains  of  the  Southwest  where  th^ 
multiplied  rapidly  and  adapted  themsdves  to 
the  local  conditions  oi.  climate  and  vegetation. 
Thus  they  returned  to  a  wild  state  in  this  coun- 
try, whidi  has  been  considered  as  the  orit^nal 
habitat  of  the  horse  family,  but  which  presents 
nowhere,  unless  on  the  pampas  of  South  Amer- 
ica, an  aboriginal  type  of  horse.  These  wild 
horses  have  more  recent^  been  captured  and 
bred  in  captivity,  and  have  been  modified  by 
admixture  of  blood  with  horses  from  the  east- 
ern United  States.  They  are  famous  for  their 
endurance,  desinte  their  rather  weak  hind 
quarters.  Their  heads  are  proportionately 
very  large,  and  not  handsome,  but  the  little  ani- 
mals are  extremely  intelligent  and  serviceable. 

BRONDBL,  John  Baptiste,  American 
clergyman:  b.  Bruges,  Bel^um,  1842;  d.  Hel- 
ena, Mont.,  1903.  He  studied  in  the  American 
College  of  the  University  of  Louvain  and  was 
ordained  to  the  Catholic  priesthood  in  1864.  He 
came  to  America  and  from  1867-77  was  rector 
at  Stdlacoom,  Wash.,  and  at  Walla  Walb, 
1877-78.  In  1S79  he  became  bishop  of  Van- 
couver Island,  and  was  appointed,  in  18B3, 
administrator  apostolic  of  Montana,  beconun^ 
later  bishop  oi  Hdcna.  Bishop  Brondd  is 
especially  known  for  his  labors  among  ibt 
Indians.    His  influence  over  tliem  was  vetj 

Seat  and  it  was  availed  of  several  times  1^ 
e  national  government 
BRONGNIART,  br5-Ayar,  Adolphe  Th6- 
ophile,  French  botanist,  son  of  Alexandre 
Brongniart;  b.  Paris,  14  Jan.  1801 ;  d  there.  19 
Feb.  1846.  He  first  studied  medicine  and  re- 
cdved  his  diploma  of  doctor  of  medicine  in 
1826j  but  afterward  turned  his  attention  to  the 
I^ysiology  of  plants  and  antediluvian  i^^tol- 
ogy.  In  1833  he  succeeded  Desfontaines  as  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes;  as 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  183< 
and  in  1839  as^  professor  of^botatr^  at  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  Paris.  His  researches 
were  various,  and  among  his  numerous  works 
are  <Histoire  des  v^gitaux  fossiles'  (1828-47)  ; 
'Essai  d'une  dassification  naturetle  des  cham- 
pignons* (1825);  *M£moire  sur  la  structure  et 
les  fonctions  des  feuilles>  (1871).  His  <Eiiii- 
meration  des  genres  de  plantes  cultiv^  au 
Musie  d'Histoire  Naturdle  de  Paris'  (1843), 
played  an  important  part  in  the  development 
of  modem  systems  of  dassification. 

BRONGNIART,  Alexandre,  i-lSks-andr. 
naturalist  and  mineralogpst:  b.  Paris,  5  Feb. 
1770;  d.  there,  7  Oct.  1847.  He  turned  his 
attention  at  a  very  early  age  to  the  study  of 
the  ceramic  art;  and  after  having  served  for 
some  time  in  the  army  on  the  medical  staff  in 
1797  he  became  professor  of  natural  history  m 
the  Ecole  Centrale  and  was  appointed,  in  180O, 
director  of  the  porcelain  manufactory  at  Sevres, 
where  he  revived  the  art  of  painting  on  ^ass. 
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In  1797  app«ired  las  ^Classification  des  rep- 
tiles,' and  in  18(^  ^Traiti  ElAmentaire  de 
Mtnirakigie' ;  and  about  the  same  time  his 
labors  in  the  department  of  natural  history 
brought  him  into  contact  with  Cuvier,  whom  he 
aided  materially  in  classifying  the  newly  dis- 
covered fossils  of  Montmartre.  Along  with 
Cuvier  he  engaged  in  the  composition  of  the 
'Essai*  sUT  la  ^6ographie  min6ralogique  des 
environs  de  Paris,>  first  pubtidied  in  1811,  and 
afterward  in  1822,  much  enlarged,  under  the 
title  of  ^Description  gfologique  des  mvirons  de 
Paris.  ^  In  1844  a^Mared  his  ^Traiti  des  arts 
c^ramiques.*  He  succeeded  Haiiy  as  professor 
of  mineralogy  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  1822. 

BRONI,  bro'nf,  a  town  of  northern  Italy, 
with  mineral  springs,  II  miles  sotttheast  ot 
Pavia.  Near  by  is  the  castle  of  Broni,  where 
Prince  Eugene  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
French  in  1703.   Pop.  5,147. 

BRONN,  Heinrich  Oeorg,  hIn-rlR  gi-drH 
brdn,    German    naturalist:    b.  Ziegelnausen 
1800;  d.  1862.   He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  nominated 
professor  in  1828,  and  was  later  appointed  lec- 
turer on  zoology  in  succession  to  Leonhard. 
Among  his  various  scientific  works  may  be. 
named  *System  der  urweltlichen  Konchylien* 
(1824),  which  was  followed  by  'System  der 
urweltlichen  Pflanzentiere*  (1825).   His  most 
important  geological  work  was  ^Lithaea  Geog- 
nostica>  (1836-^)  on  rock  formations.  ^Allge- 
meine  Zooloeie*  (1850)  was  the  first  attempt  to 
develop  zoology  m  its  entirety  with  reference 
to  extinct  organisms.    He  published,  in  1860, 
a  translation  of  Darwin's  ^Origin  of  Species.^ 
'  BRONSON,   Solon   Gary,  educationalist 
and  theologian:  b.  West  Union,  Iowa,  26  July 
1855.   He  was  educated  at  Upper  Iowa  Univer- 
sity, Garrett  Biblical  Institute  and  Cornell  Col- 
lege, Iowa,  and  ordained  a  Methodist  £pisccq>al 
minister  in  1878.   He  became  successively  pas- 
tor at  Hopkinton  1878-41.  Waterkw  1&1-84, 
Tole^  1884-87,  Ointon  1887-92,  Burlington 
1892-96,    when   he   became    connected  with 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute  as  Cornelia  professor 
of  practical  theolo^.   In  1913  he  became  pro- 
fessor in  the  same  institution  of  practical  theol-i 
ogy  and  social  relations.   He  was  acting  presi- 
dent of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  and  secretary 
of  the  faculty  from  1908-09.   Amon^  his  puD~ 
lished  works  are  *  Religious  Deluuom*  and 
various  lectures  and  sermons. 

BRONTtt,  br&a'tft.  Amia  (Acton  Belle). 
See  BsDNTg;  Cbaioott^  Ehily  and  Annb. 

BRONT^  Charlotte.  Emilr  and  Anne, 
£i^ish  novelists.  Their  father,  Patrick  BrontS 
(1777-1861),  belonged  to  a  family  of  Iri^  Prot- 
estants named  Prunty  or  Brunty.  He  was  bom 
in  the  village  of  Emdale,  in  county  Down,  Ire- 
land. By  schoolmastering  he  earned  monQr 
enough  to  take  him  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  B.A.,  at  Saint  John's 
College  in  1806.  Ordained  the  same  year  to 
a  curacy  in  Essex,  he  subsequently  migrated  to 
Yorkshire,  and  in  1811  obtained  the  liviiw  of 
Hartshead-cum-Oifton,  to  the  east  of  Halifax. 
There  he  met  his  future  wife,  Maria  Branwell 
of  Penzance,  then  on  a  visit  to  her  friends  in 
the  north.  They  were  married  on  29  Dec. 
1812.  Both  husrand  and  wife,  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  had  a  zest  for  writing.  A  Httie  manu- 


script  in  Mrs.  Bronte's  hand  is  still  extant; 
and  Mr.  Bronte  published  between  1811  and 
1818  two  volumes  of  meditative  verse  and  two 
didactic  stories,  one  of  which  follows  the  lines 
of  Richardson's  'Pamela.*  In  1815  Hartshead 
was  exchanged  for  Thornton,  another  small 
parish  near  Bradford,  in  a  bleak  and  lonely 
district.  To  this  new  home  the  Brontes  brought 
with  them  two  children,  Maria  and' Elizabeth. 
At  Thornton  were  bom  Charlotte  (21  April 
1816),  Patrick  Branwell  (26  June  1817),  Emily 
Jane  (30  July  1818),  and  Anne  (17  Jan.  1820). 

A  month  after  the  birth  of  their  last  child, 
the  Brontes  moved  to  Haworth,  near  ICeighley, 
a  village  that  then  consisted  mainly  of  a  street 
of  gray  stone  houses  mnning  irregularly  up  a 
hillside  by  the  church  and  the  graves  to  the 
parsonage  near  the  summit.  As  perpetual  cur- 
ate of  the  parish,  the  elder  Bronte  there  passed 
his  life;  and  there  the  children  all  grew  up 
within  sidit  of  the;broad  and  sweeping  moors, 
wild  and  oleak  in  winter  but  grand  and  glorious 
in  summer.  Mrs.  Bronte,  a  frail  woman  like 
her  daughters,  died  in  September  1821,  worn 
out  by  the  birth  and  care  of  six  children;  and 
the  next  year  Miss  Br&nwell,  an  unmarried 
sister,  came  to  Haworth  to  manage  the  house- 
hold with  the  aid  of  the  faithful  old  servant 
*Tabby.»  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mr. 
Brcmte,  always  eccentric  and  austere,  grew 
morose;  and  Miss  Branwell  seems  to  have  been 
rather  prim  and  reserved  Wherefore  the  chil- 
dren were  left  much  to  themselves.  In  1824  the 
daughters  were  placed  in  a  school  at  Cowan 
Bridge,  a  hamlet  on  the  road  between  Leeds 
and  Kendal,  where  they  remained  for  about  a 
year  to  their  great  discomfort.  Just  after  leav- 
ing school  Maria  and  Elizabeth  died  of  con- 
sumption, brought  on,  Charlotte  thought,  by 
bad  food  and  brutal  treatment. 

Soon  after  this,  Chariotte,  Emily  and  Bran- 
well —  for  so  they  always  called  their  brother 
—began  to  write  ^*original  compositions*  in  a 
curious  microscopic  hand,  which  they  stitched 
into  boc^lets  and  covered  with  brown  paper. 
The  specimens  of  Charlotte's  stories,  such  as 
•The  Adventures  of  Ernest  Alembert,*  which 
have  been  printed  as  literary  curiosities,  show 
a  facile  pen  and  a  remarkable  command  of 
vague  and  ornate  idirases.  She,  and  no  doubt 
Emily  and  Branwell,  had  been  reading  Scott 
and  the  (jotiiic  romances.  In  January  1831 
Charlotte  was  sent  to  a  school  kept  by  Mar^ 
garet  Wooler  at  Rodiead,  between  Leeds  and 
Huddersfield  Though  she  remained  tiiere  but 
a  year,  she  formed  a  strong  attachment  for 
Miss  Wooler  and  several  of  the  g^rls,  especially 
for  Ellen  Nussey,  with  whom  she  kept  up  a 
Kfe-loiw  correspondence.  In  1835  she  returned 
to  Roehead  as  a  teacher,  in  company  with 
Emily  as  a  pupil.  After  three  months  Emily 
became  homesick  and  her  place  was  taken  by 
Anne.  Cliarlotte  stayed  on  with  Anne  till 
Christmas,  when  both  returned  to  Haworth. 
CHiarlotte  was  completely  worn  out  by  the  work, 
for  which  she  was  ill  adapted  During  the 
next  years  Emily  remained  at  home,  while 
Anne  and  Cliarlotte  went  out  as  governesses. 
Charlotte  had  a  hard  time  of  it  in  her  first  posi- 
tion, but  received  better  treatment  on  a  second 
trial  in  1841.  In  the  meantime,  she  rejected 
two  offers  of  marriage.  With  a  view  to  setting 
up  a  school  of  their  own,  Charlotte  and  Emily 
went  over  to  Brussels  in  1842  to  prepare^em- 
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selves,  especially  in  Frendi  and  German,  at  the 
Pension  H^er,  a  large  school  under  the  man- 
agement of  M.  Paul  Higer  and  his  wife.  Hi^ 
advanced  rapidly  in  their  studies,  receiving 
hi^h  praise  from  their  master.  Called  home 
Within  a  year  by  the  death  of  Miss  Branwell, 
Emily  remained  with  her  father,  but  Charlotte 
returned  for  a  year  as  teacher  of  English. 
Homesickness  and  anxiety  for  her  father, 
whose  eyesi^t  was  failing.^  brou^t  Charlotte 
back  to  the  parsonage.  Brief  as  was  the  so- 
journ abroad,  it  was  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  sisters.  Without  that  experience,  neither 
of  them  would  likely  have  wntten  novels  that 
are  still  read. 

In  184^  Charlotte,  Emily  and  Anne  puh- 
lished  joindy  a  volume  of  'Poems*  under  the 
names  of  Currer,  HUs  and  Acton  Bell.  The 
Kttle  volume  was  hardly  noticed,  though  it 
contained  Emily's  fine  stanzas  on  the  'Old 
Stoic*  At  this  time  each  of  the  sisters  was 
getting  ready  a  novel  After  traveling  from 
publi^er  to  publisher,  Emily's  'Wuthering 
Heig^its*  and  Anne's  *Agnes  Grey*  were  ao-. 
cepted  and  published  together  in  December 
1847,  under  the  authors'  pseudonyms,  and  S>n 
terms  somewhat  impoverishing.''  Fifty  pounds 
was  advanced  to  Newby,  the  publisher,  on  ac- 
count and  never  returned.  Charlotte's  'Pro- 
fessor,* which  became  detached  from  the  other 
two  novels  in  the  long  journey,  was  everywhere 
rejected;  but  Smith  and  Elder  intimated  to  her 
that  they  were  willing  to  consider  "a  novel  of 
a  more  striking  and  exciting  character.*  *Jane 
Eyre,'  1^  Currer  Bell,  already  completed,  was 
at  once  accepted  and  published  in  October  1847» 
two  months  before  her  sisters*  novds  came 
out  In  January  1848  it  went  into  a  second 
edition  with  a  dedication  to  Thackeray.  Char- 
lotte Bronte  at  once  took  her  place  among  the 
great  novelists  of  the  period. 

The  next  year  appeared  Anne's  second  novel, 
the  'Tenant  of  Witdfell  Hall*  By  this  time 
sorrow  and  death  were  settling  over  the  York- 
shire parsona^  Branwell,  who  had  started 
out  in  li{e_  with  the  intenticHi  of  bcamung  a 
portrait  jrainter,  fell  into  evil  ways  and  slowly 
degenerated  through  long  years  under  the  eyes 
of  Ms  sisters.  After  several  attacks  of  delirium 
tremens,  the  end  came  in  September  1848. 
Whm  he  felt  the  approach  of  death,  he  rose 
to  his  feet  and  died  standing  in  order  to  prove 
that  as  long  as  there  is  hfe  there  is  strength 
of  will  to  do  as  one  chooses.  Emily  drooped 
and  died  on  19  December,  refusing  to  see  a 
physician  till  just  before  the  end.  Among  the 
poems  she  left  uiuublished  were  the  memorable 
'Last  lines,*  and  several  other  stanzas  which 
Uatthew  Arnold  justly  placed  by  the  side  of 
Byron's  poems  for  vehemence,  passion  and 
pain.  Anne,  long  in  declining  health,  was  taken 
over  to  Scarborough  m^iere  she  died  of  con- 
sumption on  28  May  1849,  within  sight  and 
sound  of  the  sea  she  passionately  loved.  She 
lies  buried  in  the  Scarborough  churchyard.  Like 
Emily,  she  also  left  behind  ^last  verses'  in  a 
noble  but  more  subdued  key.  Charlotte  lived 
on  with  her  father  in  great  loneliness,  publish- 
ing 'Shirley'  in  1849  and  'Villette>  in  18S3.  She 
visited  London  several  times^  and  on  two  occa- 
sions she  met  Thackeray,  with  whom  she  was 
greatly  puzzled.  To  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gaskell,  the 
novehst,  who  made  her  acquaintance  amoiw 
the  lakes  of  Westmoreland  in  18S0,  she  seemed 


lUce  one  irun  whom  snfferiog  had  taken  *every 
spark  of  merriment*  and  *to  be  shy  and  silent 
from  the  habit  of  extreme,  intense  solitude.* 
After  a  courtship  of  some  years,  broken  off  by 
her  fadier,  she  married,  on  19  June  I8S4,  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Bell  Nicho41s,  who  had  served  as 
curate  at  Haworth.  Her  married  lif^  which 
promised  much  happiness,  was  brief.  She 
passed  a  few  m<Miths  on  her.  husband's  estates 
m  Ireland  and  then  returned  to  Haworth  to  die 
on  31  March  1^5.  She  was  buried  in  die 
church  by  the  side  of  Emily  and  Branwell.  Two 
3rears  after  her  death,  the  'Professor,*  nine 
times  rejected,  was  published  with  a  note  by 
Mr.  NichoUs.  The  fragment  of  a  story  called 
'Emma,'  which  had  been  begun  in  l^,  ap- 
peared  in  Comkill  Magatine  for  April  1860^ 
along  with  Thackeray's  beautiful  tribute  under 
the  utte  of  the  'Last  Sketch.*  Settling  perma- 
nently in  Ireland,  Mr.  NicboHs  died  there  in 
1906. 

^  A  glamour  rests  over  these  children  of  an 
Irish  clergyman  who  had  strayed  to  the  York- 
shire moors.  What  Charlotte  said  of  Emily 
and  Anne  may  be  said  of  herself  also:  *For 
Strangers  they  were  nothing;  for  superficial 
observers  less  than  nothing;  but  for  those  who 
had  known  them  all  their  Uves  .  .  .  they 
'were  gentunely  good  and  truly  great.*  In  them 
all,  except  perhaps  Charlotte,  lurked  consump- 
tion; and  they  all  died  young.  Two  were  en- 
dowed with  unusual  talents  and  two  were 
geniuses.  Much,  no  doubt,  that  has  been  re- 
ported of  Branwell  is  legendary,  but  he  cer- 
tainly possessed  the  Bronte  taste  for  art  and 
letters.  A  beautiful  reproduction  of  his  por- 
trut  of  Emily  was  engraved  from  a  photograth 
for  the  Haworth  edition  of  'Wuthering 
Heists'  (1900).  At  one  time  he  aspired  to 
win  a  name  in  literature.  A  letter  of  his  to 
Wordsworth,  enclosing  a  few  stanzas  of  verse 
and  asldng  tor  the  poet's  opinion  of  them,  is  as 
pathetic  as  remarkable  in  tone  and  style.  ■From 
the  day  of  my  birth,*  he  said,  *to  this  the 
nineteenth  year  of  my  life  I  have  lived  among 
secluded  htus,  where  I  could  neither  know  what 
I  was  or  uniat  I  could  do.  I  read  for  the 
same  reason  that  I  ate  or  drank,  because  it 
was  a  real  craving  of  nature.  I  wrote  on  the 
Same  principle  as  I  spoke  —  out  of  the  impulse 
and  feelings  of  the  mind;  nor  could  I  help  it, 
for  what  came,  came  oni  and  there  was  the 
end  of  it* 

That  pressure  of  utteraiKe  which  opium  and 
alcohol  brou^t  to  naught  in  this  case  was 
characteristic  of  the  sisters.  They  wrote  be- 
cause th^  could  not  help  it.  Anne  possessed 
less  of  the  Bronte  fire.  Fragile  and  gentle  like 
her  mother,  she  was  'the  prettiest  .  .  .  with 
lig^t  brown  h^,  violet  eyts  and  pencilled  eye- 
brows.* Without  the  outlook  that  came  to 
Emily  and  Charlotte  from  their  stay  abroad, 
she  moved  in  the  narrowest  circle  of  experience 
easily  imaginable.  Her  novels,  in  consequence, 
suffered  much  by  comparison.  _  Th^  are,  how- 
ever, stordiouses  of  biographical  incident  re- 
lating to  the  family,  and  for  themselves  they 
are  interesting,  notwithstanding  thor  cmdeness, 
as  transcripts  of  Yorkshire  ways  and  manners 
at  a  time  when  the  daughters  of  clergymen 
were  forced  to  become  governesses. 

Emily's  genius  towered  far  above  the  rest. 
Of  the  poems  the  sisters  published  together, 
only  hers  cling  to  the  memory.   Under  more 
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favoraUe  surrounditKs  she  should  have  become 
a  poet  ranking  with  Cbristina  RosKtti  and  Mrs. 
Browning.  One  may  pick  flaws  enou^  in 
*Wuthenng  Heights.'  It  is  ill  put  together 
and  perhaps  the  author  has  not  fully  r^zed 
her  aim.  It  is  no  doubt  brutal  where  it  was 
intended  not  to  be.  But  it  displays  the  same 
intense  power  of  utterance  as  the  poems.-  It 
is  one  of  the  great  things  in  English  fiction, 
not  much  Uke  any  romance  before  or  since  its 
time.  Over  it  hangs  the  mystery  of  the  moors 
and  their  solitary  wanderer. 

'Wtrthering  Heights,'  however,  has  never 
gained  the  popularity  of  Charlotte's  novels.  To 
many  it  is  nightmarish  and  repellatit.  It  is  not 
softened  by  the  humanity  of  Charlotte  who 
mii^d  more  ynth.  the  world.  'Jane  Eyre>  was 
based  upon  Charlotte's  experiences  as  sdiool- 

S'rl  and  governess.  As  a  ^cture  of  the  life  of 
e  times  in  the  north,  it  came  as  a  startling 
revelation.  Its  characters  were  drawn  on  hard 
and  unconventional  Unes  totally  unlike  the  run 
of  novels  women  were  then  writing.  Against 
the  author  was  brought  the  charge  of  coarse- 
ness and  brutality,  though  no  mind  was  ever 
cleaner  than  hers.  The  novel  was  really  the 
wail  of  a  human  soul  compelled  to  haunt  the 
Yoricdiire  moors.  'Shirley'  was  quieter  in 
tone ;  but  It  caused  a  stir  in  the  nortn,  for  the 
characters  were  easily  recognized  mrtraits, 
among  which  was  a  superb  study  of  Kmily  as 
Shirley  Keeldar  of  quivering  lip,  dilating  nos- 
trils and  wild,  fascinating  eyes,^  when  moved  to 
passion  or  strange,  Titanic  visions.  'Villctte,* 
which  is  the  'Professor*  worked  over,  -  was 
founded  on  Charlotte's  life  in  Brussels. 
Though  it  suffers  sonuwhat  from  its  foreign 
setting,  it  is  perhaps  her  masterpiece.  Lucy 
Snowe  and  Paul  Emanuel  are  her  most  elabcH 
rate  characters,  and  nowhere  else  has  Charlotte 
Bronte  so  subtly  analyzed  states  of  mind  verg- 
ing into  madness.  See  Jane  Eyse;  Wutheking 
Heights. 

Bibliography.—  'The  life  of  Chariotte 
Bronte'  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gaskell  (London 
1857,  afterward  revised  and  frequently  re- 
issued) is  among  the  finest  biographies  in  the 
English  language.  It  should  be  supplemented, 
however,  by  C.  K.  Shorter,  'Charlotte  Bronte 
and  her  Circle'  (London  1896)  and  'CHiariotte 
Bronte  and  her  Sisters*  (New  York  1905).  Inter- 
esting but  less  valuable  biographies  of  Charlotte 
Bronte  have  been  written  by  T.  W.  Reid  (Lon- 
don 1877),  and  A.  Birrell  (London  1887). 
Consult  also  'Emily  Bronte*  by  A.  Mary  F. 
Robinson  in  the  'Eminent  Women  Series' 
(Boston  1883) ;  Swinburne's  'A  Note  on  Cliar- 
lotte  Bronte'  (London  1877) ;  F.  A.  Leyland's 
'The  Bronte  Family'  (London  1886)  ;  Wright's 
<The  Brontes  in  Ireland'  (New  York  1893)  ; 
C.  K  Shorter's  'The  Brontes'  (London  1907); 
May  Sinclair's  'The  Three  Brontes'  (London 
and  New  York  1913),  and  the  'Publications' 
of  the  Bronte  Society.  The  'Life  and  Works 
of  the  Sisters  Bronte'  with  a  preface  by  Mrs. 
Ward,  and  introduction  and  notes  to  Mrs.  Gas~ 
fcell's  »Life>  by  C  K.  Shorter  (7  vols.,  London 
and  New  York  1899-1900)  is  the  best  comi^ete 
edition  yet  published.  Charlotte  Bronte's  'Ad- 
ventures of  Ernest  Alembert'  is  included  in 
Nicholl  and  Wise,  'Literaiy  Anecdotes  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century'  (Vol.  II.  London  1806). 
In  the' London  Times  oi  29  Ju^  1913  a  lumber 


of  letters  were  published;  these  had  passed  be- 
tween Charlotte  Bronte  and  H6ger,  her  teacher 
in  Bnusels.  The  letters  shed  a  new  li^t  on 
the  hero  of  <Villette.> 

WiLBtJR  L.  Ckoss, 
Professor  of  English,  Yale  University. 

BROKTt,  Charlotte.  Mrs.  GaskeU's  Life 

of.  The  best  biography  of  Charlotte  Bronte  is 
that  by  Mrs.  Gaskelf  (Elizabeth  Cle^orn  Ste- 
venson). It  maintains  its  hi^  place  m  English 
literature  1^  virtue  of  many  qualities.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  biography  is  written  by  one  so 
thoroughly  able  to  understand  and  sympathize 
with  the  subject.  If  for  no  other  reason,  Mrs. 
GaskeU's  volume  would  be  worthy  of  careful 
consideration  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  work  of  one  gifted  woman  novelist  nar- 
rating and  interpreting  the  life  of  another. 
In  addition  to  this  happy  circumstance,  Mrs. 
Gaskell  brought  to  her  labor  an  actual  gift 
for  biographyj  with  which  she  combined  the 
careful  investigation  and  accuracy  of  a  his^ 
torian.  To  supplement  her  personal  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  she  s^red  no  pains  to  obtain 
all  possible  information.  The  result  is  that 
no  subsequent  biography  of  Miss  Bronte 
has  superseded  that  by  Mrs.  (jaskell.  The  one 
error  charged  against  the  author  was  what  has 
been  termed  her  "singularly  reckless  treatment 
of  living  people.'  She  found  it  necessaiy^  in 
consequence  of  threatened  suits  for  libd»  to 
cancel  a  number  of  passages.  We  may  apree 
that  now  and  then  she  may  not  have  maintamed 
a  strictly  ju£cial  attitude,  and  that  some  of  her 
inferences  in  regard  to  other  oeople  may  not 
have  been  correct  or  wise.  *The  great  thing 
for  us,"  as  May  Sinclair  reminds  us,  "is  that 
she  was  ri^ht  about  Charlotte  Bronte.  She 
was  right  with  a  riditness  which  no  biographer 
and  no  critic  of  the  Brontes  has  ever  so  se- 
curely attained.  When  all  the  old  rubbish  has 
been  sifted.  .  .  we  shall  come  back  to  Mrs. 
GaskeU's  'Life'  with  the  certainty  that  we 
shall  find  there  the  truth  about  Charlotte 
Bronte,  all  that  was  most  profoundly  and  essen- 
tially she.  Others  have  opined,  inferred,  con- 
jectured. Mrs.  Gaskell  knew.*  Even  apart  from 
Its  accuracy,  the  'Life,'  like  that  of  Nelson  by 
Southey,  would  probably  maintain  a  place  in 
literature  by  reason  of  its  skilful  manner  and 
chartnii^  style.  ^Mrs.  GaskeU's  pen  is  as  sure 
in  this  work  as  it  is  in  'Cranford.'  From  the 
excellent  portrayal  of  the  conditions  surround- 
ing the  Yorkshire  village  of  Haworth  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  a  clear  understanding  of  sudi  a 
life  as  that  of  Charlotte's,  to  the  chastened  and 
reserved  description  of  Miss  Bronte's  deaUi, 
there  is  no  false  note  in  the  narrative.  The 
work  is  a  masterpiece.  Consult  May  Sinclair's 
penetratit^  introduction  to  the  'life'  in 
'Everyman's  Library.' 

Waldo  H.  Dunn. 

BRONTOTHERIUM,  or  TITANOTHB- 
RIUM,  a  genus  of  the  extinct  mammals  first 
found  in  the  Bad  Lands  of  South  Dakota  and 
later  in  Nebraska  and  Colorado.  The  forma- 
tion is  Miocene  and  the  genus  is  but  one  of  an 
extinct,  family  of  herlnvorous  mammals.  It  had 
the  following  features :  The  skull  was  long  and 
depressed,  with  a  large  pair  of  horn  cores, 
placed  transversely  on  the  maxillary  bones,  in 
front  of  the  orbits ;  the  nasal  bones,  which  were 
greatly  develop«l  and  6xu3y  eo-osufifi^  pro-  t 
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trade  over  the  narial  orifice;  the  brain  cavity 
was  smaU  and  did  not  extend  over  the  cerebri 
hemispheres  or  the  cerebellum,  and  but  little 
over  the  olfactory  lobes;  the  neck  was  of 
medium  length  and  stout;  axis  was  lai^  and 
extoided  transversely,  being  massive,  with 
odontoid  process  stout  and  conical;  lumbars 
were  slender  and  not  as  large  as  the  dorsals, 
and  there  were  four  sacral,  vertebrx ;  a  long  and 
slender  tail,  indicated  by  the  caudals;  limbs 
somewhat  shorter  than  the  elephant's:  radius 
separated  from  the  ulna;  carpal  bones  short  and 
supporting  four  toes;  tibia  separated  from  the 
fibula;  ^ree  toes  of  almost  equal  uze  on  the 
hind  foot 

BRONX*  The,  a  horou^  of  New  York 
city,  42  square  mites  in  extent,  comprising  the 
section  of  the  city  northeast  of  the  Harlem 
River,  with  adjacent  islands.  The  Bronx  River 
flows  through  it.  The  northern  part  is  subur- 
ban in  character,  but  the  southern  part  has 
become  closely  built  up  within  recent  yrars. 
While  mainly  residential,  die  borou^  contains 
a  great  number  of  industrial  establishments.  In 
1913  it  was  made  a  separate  county,  and  on  1 
Jan.  1914  the  new  coun^  government  went  into 
oj>eration.  For  population,  government,  educar- 
tion,  etc.,  see  New  York  Cmr. 

BRONZE,  in  its  strictest  sense,  is  a  solid 
solution  of  tin  in  copper.  As  generally  used  the 
term  signifies  any  alloy  consisting  of  propor- 
tions of  copper  and  tin,  varying  according  to 
the  purpose^  oeured,  to  nHiich  lead,  zuic,  alnmt- 
num,  and  silver  also,  are  sometimes  added  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  greater  brilliancy  to  the 
compound,  or  rendering  it  more  fusible,  die 
zinc  being  introduced  in  its  comUnation  with 
copper  as  brass.  In  some  of  the  modem  so- 
calted  bronzes,  brass  is  used  instead  of  tin; 
these  are  then  nothing  more  than  forms  of 
brass,  with  very  large  proportions  of  copper. 
The  trae  bronzes  in  general  use  vary  the  pro- 
portions of  copper  to  tin  from  5  to  1  to  24  to  1 
(t^  weie^t).  These  alloys  are  not  often  used 
in  the  arts  as  they  are  difficult  and  costly  to 
finish  either  with  tool  or  machine.  Mixtures 
of  these  bronzes  with  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  phos- 
phorus and  aluminum  are  abundantly  strong 
and  much  easier  to  work.  Where  the  propor- 
tion is  larger  in  tin,  the  color  of  the  bronze  is 
whitish  or  gray,  and  as  the  copper  component 
is  increasea  die  color  passes  throurii  shades  of 
bluish  red  and  reddish  sreltow  to  uie  brick  red 
of  pure  copper.  It  is  claimed  1v  some  founders 
that  a  chemical  union  of  cop^r  and  tin  is 
effected  only  in  one  or  two  definite  proportions, 
and  that  mixtures  in  other  proportions  are 
defective,  particularly  so  for  engine  work 
where  they  are  subjected  to  fluids  at  id^  pres- 
sures— in  wluch  cases  they  develop  poro^ty. 
The  adcfidott  of  a  small  amount  of  lead,  how- 
ever, seems  to  do  away  with  this  difficulty. 
The  uses  of  bronze  in  the  arts,  as  defined  by 
the  proportion  of  the  tin  component,  are  as 
follows:  With  5  per  cent  tin,  soft  gun-metal 
castings;  with  7  per  cent  tin,  mathematical  in- 
struments ;  with  8^  per  cent  tin,  toothed  gear 
wheds;  with  8  to  12  per  cent  tui,  soft  bronze 
statues,  medals,  coins  and  cannon;  with  12  to 
15  per  cent  tin,  machine  and  engine  bearine^; 
with  16  per  cent  tin,  soft-toned  oells;  with  18 
to  20  per  cent  tin,  gongs,  house  bells  and  cym- 
bals; with  22  per  cent  tin,  school  bells;  with  24 
per  cent  tm,  church  bells  and  fire  bells;  widi  33 
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per  cent  tin,  the  so-called  specuhun  metal  for 
tele scope  mirrors  and  surgical  instruments. 
Bronze  was  used  by  the  ancient  Assyrians  and 
Egyptians.  Lurard  brona^  mmy  ornaments 
and  other  arddes  of  this  metal  from  ^syria. 
It  has  been  fotmd,  on  examination,  that  the 
bronze  weapons  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  of  the  best  composition  for  securing  the 
greatest  density  in  the  alloy,  and  the  cutting 
edges  were  brought  to  the  hi^iest  point  of 
tenacity  by  hammering.  For  ornamental  articles, 
zinc  and  lead  are  frequently  added.  These  two 
metals  are  uauaUy  contained  in  the  bronzes  of 
France  along  math  the  copiwr  and  dn.  Japanese 
bronzes  frequendy  contain  silver  ana  gold 
(sometimes  to  the  exclusion  of  tin)  and  also 
lead.  A  greenish  color  has  been  imparted  to 
ancient  bronzes  by  oxidization.  This  has  been 
imitated  in  modem  bronzes  by  chemical  treat- 
ment The  heat-black  finish  on  bronze,  brass 
and  copper  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  two  solu- 
tions; (1)  Nitrate  of  copper,  1  oz.;  wato-,  1 
oz. ;  (2)  nitrate  of  silver,  1  oz..  water,  1  oz. 
The  solutions  are  mixed  tor  application  in  the 
proportions:  water,  3  oz. ;  copper  solution,  2 
oz.;  silver  solution,  1  oz.  llie  surface  of  the 
bronze  to  be  treated  may  first  be  submitted  to 
a  sand  blast  to  roughen  it  The  bronze  is 
heated  on  a  hot  iron  plate,  or  in  an  oven,  to 
about  250"  F,  and  the  mixed  solution  is  ap- 
plied with  a  cotton  swab  or  soft  brush.  The 
coating  dries  greenish,  and  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  till  it  is  a  uniform  black.  Then  it  is 
permitted  to  cool  and  is  brushed  over  witb 
metal  brushes.  It  will  then  appear  a  brownish 
black.  To  produce  a  dead  black,  a  solution  of 
2  oz.  liver  of  sulf^ur  to  the  gallon  of  water 
is^  swabbed  over  it.  WTien  dry  it  is  brushed 
with  bristle  brushes  and  finished  with  a  wax 
polish  or  with  lacquer.  Bronzing  upon  brass 
and  copper  to  produce  artistic  texture  and  color 
effects  is  accomplished  by  varied  manipulations 
of  the  electro-plating  processes  to  deposit  an 
actual  bronze  coating  upon  the  objects  treated. 

The  ^bronzes'  used  in  the  economic  arts  are 
the  three-metal  or  poly-metal  alloys,  made  hy 
adding  other  metals  to  the  true  copper-tin 
bronzes,  and  in  several  mixtures  <£s^en5ing 
with  the  tin  altogether.  The  metals  chiefly^  in 
use  in  these  alloys  with  bronze  are  lead,  zinc, 
phosphorus,  manganese  and  aluminum.  In 
general,  lead  gives  to  bronzes  a  superior  ma- 
chining Quality,  and  a  dull  bronzy  polish  highly 
esteemed  in  statuary.  The  lead  alloy  is  call^ 
'plastic  bronze.*  Its  ultimate  lead  content  is  30 
per  cent  —  with  copper,  65  per  cent,  and  tin,  5 
per  cent.  This  bronze,  though  sof^  stands  up 
well  in  heavy  locomotive  bearings.  There  is 
some  difficulty  in  making  this  alloy,  due  to  the 
segregation  of  the  metals,  but  this  has  be^ 
rem,e£ed  by  adding  about  1  per  cent  of  nickel. 
Zinc  added  to  bronze  gives  greater  ease  in  cold 
rolling  and  for^ng.  In  most  maganese  bronzes 
zinc  takes  the  place  of  tin,  so  that  these  bronzes 
are  really  brasses.  Examples  of  copper-tin- 
zinc  bronzes  are  the  United  States  ^'Standard 
Bronze  No.  2*  (copper,  88  per  cent;  tin,  10  per 
cent,  and  zinc,  2  per  cent),  and  ^Admiralty  gun- 
metal*  (copper,  86  per  cent;  tin,  13  per  cent, 
and  zinc,  1  per  cent).  The  addition  of  phos- 
phorus  to  bronze  imparts  greatly  increased 
hardness  and  wearing  qualities,  but  if  the 
proportion  is  not  kept  low  the  tensile  strength 
ana  elastic  limit  are  impaired,      the  maUeable 
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jdiosphor-bronzes  the  top  Umit  for  tin  is  8  oer 
ceni  and  for  i^si^nis  OJi  p«r  cent.  The 
idiosphorus  alloys  generally  consist  of  about  90 
per  cent  of  copper,  9  of  tin  and  frcun  0.5  to 
0.75  of  phosidiorus.  By  vaiying  the  proportion 
of  the  constituents,  the  hardnes^  tenaaty  and 
elasticity  of  the  alloy  may  be  modified  at  pleas- 
ure. Its  special  characteristics  are  resistance 
to  corrosion  by  salt  water^  which  affects  all 
zinc  alloys  to  some  extent,  its  resistance  under 
abrasion  and  its  high  qualities  as  a  constructive 
material.  *  Great  hardness  and  tenacity  with 
little  elasticity  can  be  conferred  on  it  for  the 
maifii^  of  ordnance,  and  hardness  and  tenacity 
combined  with  permanent  elasticity  can  be  g^ven 
ti)  it  for  the  making  of  parts  of  machines,  etc 
In  the  elastic  conation  it  is  peculiarly  well 
ad^ed  for  the  bearings  of  machinery,  since  it 
produces  very  little  friction.  The  standard 
phosphor-bronze  used  for  bearings  in  railway 
cars  is  composed  of  76.8  per  cent  of  copper.  8 
per  cent  of  tin,  15  per  ctnt  of  lead  and  02  per 
cent  of  phosphorus.  For  large  castings  the  pro- 
portions are :  Copper,  90  to  92  per  cent ;  tin, 
7.4  to  9.7  per  cent;  phosphorus,  0.3  to  0:6  per 
cnt  For  braiding  the  covering  of  submarine 
electric  cables  the  proportions  are:  Copper, 
92.9  per  cent;  tin,  6.55  per  cent,  and  phosphorus. 
(K32  per  cent.  Ine  addition  of  phosphorus  has 
another  important  effect.  When  the  proportion 
exceeds  0.5  per  cent  it  pves  a  warmer  color  to 
the  bronze,  maldng  it  resemble  ^old  largely 
alloyed  wim*  copper.  This  form  is  therefore 
lai^ely  used  for  works  of  art.  Arsenic  may  be 
substituted  for  phosphorus  in  all  the  phosphor- 
bronze  formulas  with  practically  the  same  effect 
Manganese  bronze,  as  has  been  noted,  is  realh* 
a  form  of  brass.  If  it  contains  any  tin  at  all, 
the  amount  is  small.  Iron  is  often  added  to  this 
bronze  to  impart  a  high  elastic  limit.  It  has  a 
low  melting  point  and  is  readily  cast  into  the 
most  intricate  forms.  For  sheets  and  forginga, 
manganese  bronze  carries  60  parts  of  copper, 
3S  parts  of  zinc  and  2  parts  of  steel  alloy ;  for 
sand  casts,  56  parts  copper,  43  parts  zinc  and  2 
parts  "steel  alloy.*  This  «steel  alloy*  is  com- 
post of  tin,  29.03  per  cent ;  wrought  iron,  58.06 
per  cent,  and  of  80  per  ctnt  ferro-manganese, 
12.91  per  cent.  Manganese  bronze  is  classed 
as  red  and  yellow:  the  red  is  composed 
of  copper,  80  parts;  tin,  10  parts,  with 
10  parts  of  a  20  per  cent  manganesc-co^er 
alloy.  It  is  used  for  gear  ndieeta ;  tbe  yellow  » 
composed  of  50  parts  of  copper.  6  parts  of  20 
per  cent  mannnesfr-coi^r  and  44  parts  zinc, 
and  is  used  for  gun  mechatiism,  antomoUle 
castings,  motor-boat  shafts  and  propeUer  blades^ 
as  it  IS  non-corrodible  in  sea  water.  It  is  also 
used  for  the  vanes  or  blades  in  steam  turtnnes 
where  the  erosive  action  of  the  steam  is  severe. 
A  special  type  of  this  all<^  is  called  *Nsval 
Manganese  Bronze* :  it  conrists  of  copper,  S7 
per  cent;  zinc,  40  per  cent;  iron,  I  per  cent; 
manganese,  0.75  per  cent;  aluminum,  0.75  per 
cent;  tin,  0.50  per  cent.  A  very  fine  bell  metal 
is  composed  of  copper,  90  parts;  tin,  5  parts; 
rinc,  5  parts,  and  manganese,  1  part  'White 
Manganese  Bronze*  is  a  quite  different  alloy: 
it  contains  copper,  68  per  cent;  manganese.  18 
per  cent;  zinc.  13  per  cent,  and  aluminum,  1  per 
cent  The  tewle  strength  of  cdd  rolled  man- 
ganese bronse  is  {S,000  pounds  per  square  inch; 
of  castings,  70i;000  pounds  per  square  indL 
"^Turbandium  Bnmzc*  19  the  tradr  tome  for  a» 


alloy  containing  copper,  48  per  cent;  zinc,  46 
per  cent;  iron.  1  per  cent;  manganese,  1.75  per 
cent ;  nickel,  2  per  cent ;  tin,  0.5  per  cent ;  alu- 
minum, 02  per  cent.  It  is  non-corrodible  by  sea 
water  and  is  especially  valued  for  ships'  pro- 
pellers. Aluminum  bronzes  carry  from  9  to  U 
per  cent  of  aluminum  and  are  of  a  golden 
color.  They  are  very  viscous  in  the  liquid  state 
even  at  the  hi^est  temperature.  They  pour 
thick  and  sluggish,  owing  to  a  tenacious  film 
of  oxide  of  ^e  aluminum  which  invariably 
covers  the  surface.  For  this  reason  they  are 
poured  very  slowly  and  so  as  to  enter  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mold.  In  laive  castings  risers  are 
necessary  to  overcome  the  shrinkage  of  the 
alloy.  The  temperature  should  not  be  hi^er 
than  from  100*  ,to  150*  above  the  setting  tem- 
perature of  the  alloy.  Aluminum  bronze  has 
properties  very  similar  to  Swedish  Bessemer 
steel,  and  withstands  'fatigue*  from  9  to  IS 
times  longer  than  the  best  manganese  bronze. 
The  addition  of  titanium  tends  to  remove  the 
troublesome  oxidation  and  reduces  segregation. 
Thus  titanium-aluminum  bronze  is  the  hardest 
of  all  the  bronzes,  but  of  little  use  in  the  arts 
as  it  cannot  be  worked.  The  proportions  of  the 
alloy  are  copper.  76  per  cent;  titanium,  12  per 
cent,  and  aluminum,  12  per  cent.  It  is  made  by 
adding  the  titanium  to  aluminum  bronze.  Its 
tensile  strength  is  100,000  pounds  per  square 
inch.  A  form  of  this  bronze  offered  in  the 
market  under  the  trade  name  of  "Titan  Bronze* 
has  a  tensile  strength' of  110.000  pounds.  It  is 
extremely  plastic  and  is  forgeabfe  and  is  sup- 
plied in  Int-roUed  bars,  hot  and  cold-rolled 
sheets,  castings  and  recasting  ingots.  *Chro- 
max  Bronze*  is  a  trade  name  for  a  chrome- 
nickel  bronze,  white  in  color  and  capable  of 
taking  a  high  polish.  It  has  a  denser  structure 
and  greater  compression  strength  than  man-' 
ganese  bronze,  and  can  be  rolled  into  sheets 
and  drawn  into  wire.  Its  tensile  strength  is 
79,000  pounds  per  s^tuare  inch.  "Tobin  Bronce* 
is  anouier  commercial  bronze,  composed  of  cop- 
per, 59  per  cent;  zinc,  38  per  cent;  tii^  2  per 
cent,  and  lead,  ftS  per  cent.  The  name"  "steel- 
Iwonze*  is  given  to  bronze  condensed  and  hard- 
ened artificially,  as  in  the  making  of  cannon  the 
bore  of  which  is  enlarged  and  the  metal  c<mi- 
pBCted  by  forcing  in  several  strong  steel  cylin* 
ders  of  gradualb^  increasing  sizes  in  succesuon. 
See  Bkonzes. 

RicHAm  Ftens, 
Bditomt  Staff  of  The  Amtrkana. 

BRONZE  AND  BRASS  WORE.  There 
is  a  strong  tendency  at  present  to  obliterate,  or 
to  regard  as  merely  nominal,  the  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  alloys.  As^  a  matter  of  fact 
they  approximate  each  other  in  composition,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  overlap  in  uses.  The 
following  table,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Constructors  of  Federal  Buildings, 
Brattleboro,  March  1916^  may  be  taken  as  rep- 
resenting present-day  views  of  the  varied  range 
of  alloys  under  the  general  terms  "brass*  and 
"bronze.*  Note  the  different  alloys  used  in 
"statuary  bronze* : 

Copper      Tin      Zinc  Lead 
Statue  of  Louis  XV  (Pam)     82.4        4.0       10.30  3.2 
Sutue  (rfHen^jry^^mris^     89.6        5.7        4.2  0.5 

_  k^'^L-  ■  V   ".0         3.0        2.0  2.0 

Column  Vendome   89.2       10.2        0.5     0  1 

Bncdnis  (PMsdom  pftLue)     89.4        7.5       1.63  1.0 
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Mod4rn  MSttte 

Statuary  bronze  

StatuuT  bronie  

Statuary  bronae  (D'Aioot 

fonnnla}  

YeOow  brau  {common} . . . 
Yellow  brass  (for  brazing). 
VcUow  brMB  (tough  lor 

beariagi)  

Tough  brass  (Thompeon's 

formula)  

Brasa  (common)  

Brass  (common  hard)  

Braas  (rolled)  

Braas  ('very  tenacious) .... 

Brass  (wheela,  valvea)  

B«M  (whiu)  

Brass  (wire)  

Brass  (yellow,  fine) . 
Dronat i 
BmuB< 
Bronze 

Bronte  fcTmbals) 
Bronie  medak) 
Bsonaa    ^  ' 
Bronse 

Church  I  

Chuich  bella. 

Gun  metal  

House  beUa  

Machinery  bearings. 


SS.O 

78.5 
63.1 

75.0 


Tin 
3.0 
6.0 

2.9 

i'.o 


2.0 
5.0 

17.2 
33.J 
24.0 


Lead 

5.0 

4.0 

1.4 


75.0      15.0  10.0 


55.0 
S4.3 
79.3 
74.3 
SS.9 
90.0 
10.0 
67.0 
66,0 
87.0 
86.0 
90.0 
SO  0 
93.0 
92.0 
91.4 
80.0 
69.0 
90.0 
77.0 
87.5 


0.5 
10.5 
14.3 
3.4 
8.3 
10.0 
10.0 


2.9 
10.0 
BO.O 
7.0 
8.0 
1.4 
10.1 
31.0 
9.0 
23.0 
12.5 


44.5 
5.2 
6.4 

22.3 
2.8 

e6!e' 

33.0 
34.0 
13.0 
11.1 


5-5 
5.6 


1.0 


1.7 
4.3 


The  most  imporcant  present-day  uses  of 
bronze  are  those  classified  under  the  two  gen- 
eral headings  of  sculptural  and  architectural 
bronze  work.  The  long  lists  of  such  works 
include  statues  (from  the  small  figures  so  com- 
monly used  as  interior  ornaments  to  the  colos- 
sal equestrian  statues),  memorial  tablets  and 
windows,  doors  (often  elaborately  orna- 
mented), lecterns,  wrought  bronze-and-brass 
entrance  ^tes  or  vestibule  ^ates  and  bronze 
chancel-rail  or  altar  gates,  grilles,  ball-screens, 
lamp-standards,  elevator  enclosures  and  ele- 
vator doors,  counter-screens,  check-desks,  cage 
work  and  safe-deposit  screens  in  banks,  flag^ 
pole  bases,  large  clocks  that  are  made  a  part 
of  the  ardiitectural  scheme,  stair  railings,  sar- 
cophagi, tripods,  urns,  sun  dials,  balcony  rail- 
ings and  domes  —  such  as  that  made  for  the 
Armour  mausoleum.  In  the  United  States  no 
bronze  statue  was  cast  ^rior  to  the  year  ISiT, 
and  the  earliest  productions,  about  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  lacked  perfection  for  die 
rason  that  the  assistance  of  profesnonal  found- 
era  with  European  training  was  not  avaitaUe 
at  that  time.  A  portrait  statue  by  Bale  Huriies 
and  Henry  Kirke  Brown's  ''^Indian  and  Panther" 
are  the  earliest  examples  known.  A  great  im- 
petus was  given  to  sculptural  art  when  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  ordered  bronze 
doors  for  the  National  Capitol.  Randolph 
Rogers  and  Thomas  Crawford  were  chosen  to 
do  this  work.  The  former  modeled  his  doors 
in  Europe,  and  they  were  cast  in  1861.  TTie 
Crawford  doors  were  hung  in  1868.  Louis 
Amatcis  designed  the  third  and  last  pair  of 
bronze  doors  for  the  main  entrance  to  the 
Capitol  at  Washington  (cast  in  1910).  The 
three  sets  of  bronze  doors  in  the  main  entrance 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  are  the  work  of 
Daniel  Chester  French.  Of  the  three  sets  of 
sculptured  bronze  doors  for  the  main  entrance 
of  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington, 
one  was  modeled  by  Herbert  Adams,  one  by 
Olin  L.  Warner  and  the  third  by  Frederick 
MacMonnies.  Large  cast  bronze  grille  entrance 
doors,  designed  by  Richard  M.  Himt  for  a  resi- 
dence at  Newport,  R.  I.,  were  made  in  New 
York  (1892)  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  Their  meas- 
urements are:  width,  22  feet,  and  hdght,  14 


feet.  The  total  weight  of  bronze  in  the  dome 
of  the  Annoar  mausoleum,  designed  by  Ren- 
widc,  Aspinwall- and  Owen,  is  16  tons.  Orna- 
mental bronze  work  for  the  interior  of  build- 
ings is  given  a  coating  of  transparent  lacquer 
that  preserves  the  polish  and  finish  for  a  num- 
ber of  yters.  But  lacquer  camot  be  used  to 
protect  the  surfaces  of  bronze  statuary  or  other 
bronze  work  exposed  to  the  weather;  on  the 
contrary,  new  bronzy  statuary  placed  out-of- 
doors  13  oxidized  wi^  chemicals,  so  that  the 

flaring  appearance  of  die  new  metal  is  sub- 
ued. 

No  presentation  of  this  part  of  our  subject, 
however  brief,  can  be  satisfactory  unless  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  emphasis  that  is  now 
being  laid  on  craftmanship.  The  art  of  the 
bronze  founder  as  practised  today,  possesses, 
in  the  words  oi  one  of  its  exponents,  a  subtle 
charm  for  the  lover  of  craftsmanship.  •The 
finished  product  of  his  skill  strongly  impresses 
the  thoughtful  observeV,  for  the  statue  or  sculp- 
tured object  in  plaster  or  other  material,  while 
the  embodiment  of  the  sculptor's  genius,  lacks 
something  which  only  the  bronze  can  give  — 
the  glow  of  color  and  feeling  of  imperishable- 
ness?  Another  leader  in  mis  field  makes  a 
strong  appeal  for  craftsmanship,  expressing  the 
belief  that  bronze  and  brass  are  attaining  their 
highest  artistic  development,  and  that  the 
craftsmen  "only  need  opportunity,  unhampered 
by  the  tendency  toward  commeccialization  of 
their  art,"  to  demonstrate  their  artistic  abilibr 
beyond  mspute,  (Consult  Tke  American  Arcki- 
tett,  27  June  1917,  Vol.  CXI,  pp.  395MM). 
Briefly,  authorities  on  sculptural  and  architec- 
tural bronze  insist  to-day  that  craftsmanship,  or 
painstaking  artistic  ana  technical  care  given  to 
each  separate  work,  is  all  important.  On  the 
mechanical  side,  we  may  mention,  as  one  of  the 
most  important  modem  developments  in  the 
bronze  industry,  an  English  invention  —  the  so- 
called  ^extrusion  process^  of  wrought  shapes, 
by  which  extruded  metal  (a  special  alloy)  is 
produced  by  forcing  a  billet  of  the  metal,  in  a 
semi-molten  state,  through  a  steel  die  by  hy- 
draulic pressure.  Another  modem  development 
of  the  bronze  industry  is  along  the  line  of  vol- 
taic deposition  of  pure  copper  upon  prepared 
moulds  or  over  a  prepared  model  —  the  gal- 
vano-plastic  method.  Still  another  compara- 
tively new  process  is  the  Gorham  special 
(Smith)  process  of  casting,  which  has  been 
developed  from  a  silver-casting  process,  is  now 
used  on  objects  up  to  36  .or  40  inches  in  lengtlv 
and  reproduces  the  plastic  mould  and  form 
faithfully  without  chasing  or  hand-finishing. 

As  we  have  said  above,  the  modem  uses  of 
brass  overlap  those  of  bronze  to  a  considerable 
extent;  but  it  is  not  less  true  —  and  this  fact 
deserves  our  special  attention-  at  present  —  that 
quite  beyond  the  zone  occupied  by  both  alloys 
almost  indistinguishabiy  there  lies  a  wide  indus- 
trial field  that  is  still  held  by  the  o>pper^attd- 
rinc  alloy  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  coi>- 
per-and-tin  alloy.  In  this  connection  it  is  well 
to  note  the  adaptability  of  the  former,  as  that 
is  set  forth  in  <The  Metallic  Alioys,>  W.  T. 
Brannt.  ed.  (Philadelphia  1906),  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect:  Generally  speaking,  brass 
should  contain  only  copper  and  zinc,  but  many 
or  most  of  the  varieties  found  in  commerci^ 
use  as  a  matter  of  fact  do  conu^  small  quan- 
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titles  of  iron,  tin,  arsenic  and  lead,  and  these 
admixtures  are  due  either  to  contaminations 
mixed  with  the  ores  from  which  the  copper 
and  zinc  have  been  extracted  or  to  additi<Kis 
made  intentionally  in  order  to  change  the  duc- 
tility, color,  fusibility,  hardness,  etc.,  of  the  re- 
sultant alloy.  Again,  copper  and  zinc  can  be 
ccnnbined  in  many  w^s,  me  pn^rtions  vaiy-' 
ing  within  veiy  wide  linuts  and  the  resultii^ 
alloys  being  adaptable  to  uses  as  varied.  It  u 
the  common  observation  that  with  an  increase 
in  the  content  of  copper  the  color  becMnes  more 
golden  and  at  the  same  time  the  malleabill^ 
and  softness  of  the  alloy  are  increased.  With 
successive  additions  to  the  content  of  tine  the 
color  becomes  lighter  and  lighter,  finally  shad- 
ing into  a  grayish-white,  while  the  alloys  be- 
come more  fusible,  brittle  and,  at  the  same 
time,  harder.  In  other  words,  the  prcn>erties 
of  the  alloys  produced  in  this  way  are  diffn'ent; 
and  of  course  their  cost  of  production  varies 
also,  the  price  of  brass  decreasing  as  the  con- 
tent of  copper  becomes  less.  But  this  is  not  the 
whole  story  of  the  adaptability  of  brass  —  the 
characterbtic  which  explains  the  wide  range 
of  its  uses  at  the  present  time.^  As  a  brief 
summary  of  the  results  attained  in  the  course 
of  vei^  eiEtensive  researches  that  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  behavior  of  alloys  of 
copper  and  zinc,  the  following  statement  has 
special  value  and  interest:  "An  alloy  contain- 
ing from  1  to  7  per  cent  of  zinc  still  shows  the 
color  of  copper,  or  at  the  utmost  only  a  slight 
yellow  tinge.  With  7.4  to  13.8  per  cent  of  zinc, 
the  color  of  the  alloy  undergoes  a  considerable 
change,"  becoming  what  is  described  as  <a 
pleasant  red-yellow.*  A  pure  yellow  appears 
as  a  characteristic  of  alloys  with  13.8  per  cent 
to  16.6  per  cent  of  zinc,  while  the  color  of 
alloys  in  which  the  content  of  zinc  runs  up  to 
30  per  cent  is  also  yellow  but  not  pure.  ^It  is 
a  smg\ilar  fact  that  with  a  content  of  over  30 
per  cent  of  zinc  a  red  color  appears  again, 
which  is  most  pronounced  with  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  the  metals,  an  alloy  of  50  parts  of 
copper  and  50  of  zinc  having  almost  a  golden 
color  but  exhibiting  also  a  high  degree  of 
brittleness.  With  a  still  higher  content  of  zinc 
the  gold  color  rapidly  decreases,  becoming  red- 
dish-white with  53  per  cent,  yellowish- white 
with  56  per  cent  and  bluish-white  with  64  per 
cent.  With  a  still  higher  content  of  zinc  the 
alloy  acquires  a  lead  color.*  Obviously,  then, 
the  term  «bras5»  designates  an  extensive  group 
of  alloys.  The  great  variety  or  diversity  of 
brass  objects  may  occasion  less  surprise  if  this 
circumstance  is  kept  in  mind;  nevertheless  such 
diversih"  remains  one  of  the  striking  illustra- 
tions of  modem  industrial  ingenuity.  Thus,  as 
a  few  of  the  subdivisions  under  which  the 
numberless  brass  objects  are  classified,  we  may 
mention  the  following:  Andirons,  badges,  balls, 
barrels,  bearings,  bedsteads,  bolts  and  nuts, 
boxes,  brackets,  buckles,  buttons,  candelabra, 
candlesticks,  chains,  checks,  couplings,  craft 
tools,  curtain  rings,  easels,  escutcheons,  faucets, 
files,  fountains,  hammers,  handles,  hinges,  hods, 
hooks,  kettles,  knobs,  labels,  lamps,  metals, 
mouldings,  nails,  oilers,  pins,  pipe,  plugs,  poles, 
pulpits,  pumps,  railings,  rings,  rivets,  racks, 
rods,  screens,  screws,  shells  (ordnance,  rifle, 
shot-gun,  torpedo,  etc.).  signs,  springs,  stamps, 
tablets,  tacks,  tags,  diimbles.  tubes,  valves,  vases, 
wire  and  wire-cloth.   Utility  is  the  character- 


istic appearing  most  pbanhr  in  this  list;  and 
althoo^  if  me  list  were  extended,  it  would 
include  a  large  number  of  architectural  and 
sculptural  objects,  we  should  find  included  in 
it,  on  the  other  hand,  a  much  lai^r  number 
of  purely  utilitarian  objects  —  things  designed 
for  common  use  and  produced  in  very  great 
or  coramerdally  adequate  numbers  in  whicfi  tiie 
art  quality  is  a  minor  considefatiott  if,  indeed, 
it  is  present  at  all. 

The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  in  respect  to 
present-day  tendencies,  that  spedalizauon  of 
ntiUtarian  manufactures  characterizes  the  brass 
industry,  just  as  in  the  bronze  industry  the 
leaning  is  toward  sculptural  and  architectural 
speciauiati<m — the  aroiitKtural  products  hav- 
ing, as  a  rule,  mariced  decorative  and  artistic 
qiuUties.  Contributory  to  riiis  spedalization  of 
bronze  is  the  circumstance  that  me  copper*and- 
tin  alloy  stands  the  action  of  the  weather  bet- 
ter than  the  copper-and-zinc  alloy,  and  this  of 
course  influences  the  choice  of  material  for 
monumental  sculptures,  the  external  portions 
of  architectural  designs,  etc.  In  this  field  brass 
is,  indeedj  sometimes  a  convenient  substitute; 
die  supenority  of  bronzy  however^  for  out- 
door use  is  generally  conceded.  Even  more 
important  is  a  peculiarity  of  bronze  that  has 
been  described  by  Mr.  William  Donald  Mitchell 
in  'The  Art  oi  the  Bronze  Founder*  (New 
York  1916)  as  follows :  ■!  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  wonderful  property  that  bronze 
possesses  and  that  no  other  material  or  sub- 
stance iwssesses  so  far  as  I  know.  I  mean  the 
pecuKariW  of  bronze  taking  on  beautiful  colors 
when  suMected  to  the  action  of  chemicals. 
Now,  you  know  the  color  of  gold  never  changes. 
Silver  will  oxidize  black  but  chemicals  will 
not  cause  permanent  colors  to  appear  on  silver. 
If  you  apply  acids  or  any  chemical  or  even 
water  to  iron,  there  is  just  one  result  —  a  red 
rust.  But  the  surface  of  bronze  reacts  to  chem- 
icals applied  in  a  certain  manner  as  an  autiunn 
leaf  does  to  frost  Skilled  workmen  called 
bnmzers  easily  obtain  colors  which  are  as 
beautiful  as  those  seen  on  the  bronze  works  of 
art  of  antiquity.  The  color  on  ancient  bronzes 
is  called  ^patina,*  which  means  the  color  or 
incrustation  which  age  gives  to  bronze  works 
of  art,  but  the  word  'patina*  is  now  generally 
used  to  describe  the  color  on  modem  bronze 
sculptures.  .  .  .  People  have  said  to  me  that 
they  always  thought  bronze  was  the  same  color 
as  the  surface  color  'all  the  war  throt^.* 
This  was  a  very  natural  mistake,  for  it  is  not 
often  that  one  sees  the  natural  gold  color  of 
bronze,  and  it  is  easily  understood  why  people 
should  suppose  that  the  dat-k  bronze  they  saw 
was  the  same  color  all  the  way  thrott^  .  .  . 
The  color  on  bronze  is  an  oxidization  of  the 
surface  only.  It  is  a  film_  of  color  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  bronze,  but  is  also  a  part  of  the 
bronze  itself  —  like  the  color  on  the  surface  of 
a  fnece  of  glazed  pottery.  Now,  this  oxidiza- 
tion on  the  surface  of  the  bronze  does  not  con- 
tinue eating  into  the  metal  until  the  metal  is 
entirely  consumed,  as  the  rust  of  ^  iron  does, 
but  the  surface  of  the  bronze  having  become 
colored  it  goes  no  deeper;  and  no  matter  how 
many  years  roll  by — yes,  or  centuries  —  the 
glowing  golden  color  of  the  bronze  will  show 
if  the  surface  is  abraded  or  scratched.  Thus 
bronze,  bdng  practically  everlastuift  is  sonu- 
times  called  *the  eternal.*  ■  /^^^^T.^ 
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According  to  the  best  ofumon  to-day  among 
bronxeworlcers,  a.  thin  casting  (of  statues,  busts, 
etc,  wliich  are  always  cast  hollow)  is  to  be 
r^rded  as  an  evidence  of  good  f oundrpr  work ; 
and  modem  practice  conforms  to  the  view  that 
A_3uccessful  bronze  cast  of  a  sculptured  model 
cannot  be  made  if  the  alloy  exceeds  three- 
ei^ths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  standard 
thickness  (or  thinness)  is  from  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  The  rea- 
sons for  tills  are,  that  a  thin  shell  of  the  alloy 
cools  and  sets  immediately  after  filling  the 
mold;  that  an  excessive  thickness  of  metal 
neither  makes  the  casting  stronger  nor  adds 
to  its  durability,  and.  Uiat,  if  there  were  too 
great  thickness,  the  alloy  would  not  harden  or 
set  for  a  considerable  time  and  in  the  slow 
cooling  would  set  up  strains  and  shrinkages 
which  would  disturb  the  surfaces  of  the  mold 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  would  be  a  loss 
of  fine  detail 

BRONZS  AGE,  the  period  represented  by 
archaeolopsts  as  intervening  between  the  Stone 
Age  and  the  Iron  Age,  when  weapons,  utensils 
and  implements  were,  as  a  rule,  made  of  bronze. 
The  demarcations  of  these  periods,  however, 
are  far  from  being  clearly  defined  and  overlap 
to  some  extent  The  use  of  stone  for  weapons, 
utensils,  etc.,  naturally  preceded  the  use  of 
metals  by  primitive  man,  and  the  order  in 
which  the  different  metals  would  come  into 
service  would  depend  upon  several  factors.  The 
nearness  of  the  metallic  deposits  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  the  relative  degree  of  purity  in 
which  they  are  usually  found  and  ease  m  smelt- 
ing and  working  would  all  affect  the  sequence 
of  their  introduction.  The  study  of  the  traces 
of  the  Bronze  Age  in  Europe  apparently  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  throughout  that  conti- 
nent the  introduction  of  copper  and  its  alloys 
was  nearly  synchronous,  but  the  transition  to 
the  Iron  Age  took  place  more  or  less  slowly 
in  different  regions,  the  new  metal  being  intro- 
dnced  from  the  south  and  superseding  bronze 
soonest  where  the  paths  of  early  commerce 
were  most  numerous  or  most  frequently  trod- 
den. The  implements  of  the  Bronze  Age  in- 
clude swords,  awls,  knives,  gouges,  hammers, 
daggers  and  arrow-heads.  The  age  is  also 
characterized  by  fact  that  cremation  was 
the  mode  of  burial  instead  of  interment  Be- 
sides weapons  of  various  kinds  and  beautiful 
workmanship,  amulets,  coronets,  diadems  of 
solid  gcdd  and  vases  of  gold  ornamented  with 
gold  and  bronze  were  produced.  ^  The  weapons 
are  often  Oriental  in  pattern,  which  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  traces  of  Eastern  culture  in  the 
Bronze  A^.  In  Great  Britain  and  Scandinavia 
the  Bronze  Age  hngered  modi  loi^r,  accord- 
ing to  certain  archaeologists,  than  in  Italy,  France 
and  Spain.  In  Greece,  the  use  of  bronze  (hstin- 
guishes  the  Mycenxan  period,  especially  in  its 
earlier  days.  In  the  New  World,  especially  in 
Peru,  the  existence  of  the  Bronze  Age  is  indi- 
cated. The  chronology  of  the  three  ages 
presents  marked  diflficulties,  and  the  periods 
should  be  reg^arded  as  stages  of  evolution  in 
civilization  still  exemi^fied  among  races  of 
sk>w  development.  The  Bronze  Age  in  Europe 
may  be  approximately  placed  between  2000  B.C 
and  1800  b.c.  Consult  Lord  Avebury,  <Prehis- 
toris  Times*  (1900);  Evans,  Sir  J.,  <Ancient 


Bronze  Implements  of  Great  Britain*  (1881)  ; 
Chartre,  'Age  du  bronze  en  France.' 

BRONZE  STEEL,  the  name  originally 
given  to  the  m«tal  obt^ed  by  the  process  of 
General  Von  Uchatins  of  the  Austrian  army, 
which  process  consists  of  casting  bronze  in  a 
chill-mold  and  forging  it  cold.  In  the  casting 
process  hardness  is  increased  and  this  has  the 
effect  of  placing  the  interior  metal  in  a  state 
of  compression  and  the  exterior  in  a  state  of 
tension,  white  the  metal  has  almost  the  strength 
and  elasticity  of  steel.  The  circumstances  of 
chief  difficulty  and  importance  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  bronze  affecting  the  production  of  can- 
non and  large  castings  are:  (1)  The  chemical 
constitution  of  the  alloy  as  innuendng  the  bal- 
ance of  hardness  and  tenacity;  (2)  its  chemical 
constitution  and  other  conditions  influencing 
the  segregation  of  the  cooling  mass  when  cast 
into  two  or  more  alloys  of  different  and  often 
variable  constitutions;  (3)  the  effect  of  rapid 
and  slow  cooling  and  ot  the  temperature  at 
which  the  metal  is  fused  and  poured;  (4)  the 
effect  due  to  rep«ated  fusions  and  to  foreign 
constituents  in  minute  proportions  entering  the 
alloy.  In  bronze,  sufficient  hardness  must  be 
secured  to  resist  lon^st  the  abrasions  of  pro- 
jectiles and  deflagration  of  powder;  along  with 
the  p^atest  ultimate  tenacity  there  must  be 
certain  rigidity  and  ductility  with  ultimate  co- 
hesion ;  hardness  and  ri^dity  increase  witii  the 
proportions  of  tin,  ductility  and  tenacity  with 
that  of  the  copper,  but  not  in  direct  ratio; 
spMific  gravity  increases  with  copper.  Tbe 
fusibility  is  greater  than  copper  and  less  than 
tin,  ultimate  cdiesion  less  than  that  of  tou^ 
copper  but  greater  than  that  of  tin,  ductihty 
greater  than  tin  but  less  than  copper,  hardness 
greater  than  either.  In  consequence  of  the 
difference  in  the  fusitnlity  of  tin  and  copper 
the  perfection  of  the  alloy  depends  much  on 
die  nature  of  the  furnace  and  treatment  of  fbt 
melted  metal.  By  these  means  alone  the  tenac- 
ity of  bronze  has  been  carried  as  h^  u  60,000 
pounds. 

BRONZE  WING,  BRONZEWING  PI- 
GEON or  BRON^ne  PIGEON,  any  of  sev- 
eral different  species  of  the  genus  Phaps,  found 
in  Australia,  Tasmania  and  New  South  Wales. 
These  are  birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  obtain- 
ing their  name  from  the  lustrous  bronze  color 
with  which  the  wings  are  variously  marked. 
The  most  familiar  species  is  the  "common 
bronzewing^  {Phaps  chalco^tera),  a  plump,  de- 
liriously ediUe  lurd,  wei^img  about  a  pound, 
and  distributed  throue^iout  Australia.  It  nests 
on  low  branches  of  trees  near  swamps.  The 
"brush  broniewin^  (P.  elegatu)  of  southern 
Australia  and  Tasmania  is  a  groundkeeping 
bird  and  resembles  a  partridge  in  its  habits. 
Another  species  is  the  "harlequin  bronzewing* 
(P.  histrionicd) ,  found  in  great  flocks  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  New  South  Wales,  Some- 
times the  ground-pi^ns  of  the  genus  Geopkaps 
are  called  "bronzewings.* 

BRONZES.  The  art  of  bronze-casting 
was  known  in  very  early  times  to  the  Assy- 
rians, Babylonians,  Hindoos,  Persians,  Chinese 
and  Tapanese.  Egyptian  hronze  work  dates 
hadk  "to  the  3d  dynasty  (4900  a.c.) ;  the  bronze 
was  a  natural  not  artifiaal  alloy.  By  1600  B.C. 
artificial  bronze  was  in  ctmunon  use  on  die 
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NDe,  and  really  artistic  work  appears  from 
the  3d  century  b.c.  While  the  earlj  bronze 
work  (see  Bkonze  Age)  of  the  nations  con- 
sisted largely  of  weapons,  armor  and  eating 
utensils,  articles  of  decoration  soon  were  pro- 
duced and  bells  came  into  early  use.  To  such 
early  bronze  art  work  belong  the  Assyrian  Bala- 
wat  gates  with  their  bands  of  branie  figure 
subjects,  and  some  Egyptian  cast  and  carved 
bronze  statues. 

The  Greek  sculptor  Lysippus  (340  b.c.) 
signed  his  name  on  statues  showing  great  aldll 


and  talent.  By  the  5tb  century  the  Greeks 
were  able  to  cast  statues  of  considerable  size 
in  a  single  piece.  Earlier  large  statues  were 
built  up  oi  plates  or  separate  ^rts.  The 
Phceniaans  also  did  excellent  work  m  statuary. 
In  the  reign  of  Vespasian  (79-81)  the  city  of 
Deli^i  had  3,000  bronze  statues.  The  Greeks 
made  several  alloys  of  bronze;  one  much _  fa- 
vored was  the  liver-colored  {hepatizon)  variety. 
Among  the  noted  large  bronze  Greek  works 
of  art  may  be  mentioned:  the  headless  statue 
of  a  youth  (Berlin)  ;  heroic  figure  of  a  chario- 


*Ciq>itoliiie"  Wolf,  Rome. 


teer  (Athens) ;  boy  extracting  a  thorn  («spin- 
ario*)  and  the  boxer  (both  in  Rome)  ;  statue  of 
a  boy  (New  York  Metropolitan  Museum) ; 
"Idolmo*  (Florence)  ;  Hermes  resting  (Naples)  ; 
Nike  (Breccia);  praying  boy  (Berlin);  Eros 
(Morgan  Collection),  etc. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  the  art 
value  of  patina  (see  Patina)  on  bronze  work. 
They  termed  the  natural  oxidation  eerugo,  but 
they  had  a  more  rapid,  artificial  rust-produdng 
process  brought  about  with  soured  wine.  This 
latter  patina  they  termed  aruea. 

That  the  ancient  Etruscans  were  capable 
of  casting  bronze  in  large  pieces  is  demon- 
strated by  the  present  existing 'C^toliiwWf^ 


in  Rome)  and  the  chunaera  (in  Florence), 
□tfa  bronzes  show,  by  their  archaic  style,  tibiit 
they  belong  to  the  early  stages  of  the  Etrus- 
can artisans.  But  the  Etruscans  excelled  in 
produdjsg  lovely  household  and  decorative 
pieces.  Their  many  existing  hand-mirrors 
UPecchi),  their  toilet  caskets^  icista),  ett,  are 
truly  works  of  art  and  their  indsed  decorative 
treatment  is  greatly  admired  to  this  day. 

Roman  and  Oreco-Roman  Bronzes^ 
Many  lovely  works  of  art  in  bronze,  repouss6 
and  cast,  have  been  excavated  in  Italy  in  mod- 
em times.  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  afforded 
us  great  examples  of  such  work;  the  statu- 
ette of  Narcissus  is,  perhaps,  best  known,  as 
well  as  many  bronze  heads  with  eyes  formed 
ol  tvoiy..  The  Naples  Museum  has  over  14,000 
examples  of  decorative  bronzes  including  can- 
ddabra,  trqmds,  chairs,  couches,  tables;  etc.. 


Btnuotn  Cicta. 

used  by  the  Romans  18  centuries  ago.  Among 
the  noted  pieces  of  this  period  extant  we  would 
mention  the  equestrian  statue  *Nero*  (about 
65  A.D.)  found  at  Pompeii;  that  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  (175  a.d.),  at  Rome;  four  bronze 
horses,  now  in  front  of  Saint  Mark's,  Venice, 
probably  of  the  Nero  period  (54-68  A.D.)  ;  those 
of  Tribonianus  CaIIus  (251-53),  and  Camillus 
(365).  Other  noble  works  are  four  beautiftd 
fluted  Corinthian  columns  of  g^t  bronze  at  the 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  in  the  Lateran 
basilica,  and  the  massive  bronze  doors  of  the 
Pantheon. 

Mediaeval  BronzeB.^— To  this  period  belong 
two  bronze  medallions  (Vatican),  each  r«)re- 
senting  the  heads  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint 
Patd  fadi^  each  other.  Most  important  are 
the  bronze  seated  statue  of  Saint  Peter  in  Saint 
Peter's  basilica  (Rome) ;  and  the  so-called 
diair  of  Dagobert  (Pans).  After  the  fall  oif 
Rome,  Constantinople  became  the  centre  of  the 
bronze  workers,  and  Byzantine  style,  of  coiirs^ 
prevailed  in  the  decoration.  Bronze  castings 
of  the  Middle  Ages  were  largely  d^ted  to 
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dittrck  uses  :  crosses,  dboria,  candelabra,  bap- 
tisdial  fonts,  reliquaiy  holders,  censers,  bells, 
etc  Fine  art  work  was  done  on  bronze  doors, 
columns,  tombs,  as  witnessed  in  the  Hildes- 
heim  Cathedral  door  intnels  Bishop  Bent- 
ward  (1015),  the  Byzantine  gates  at  Amalfi 
(1066),  aii4  at  San  Salvator.  Atrani  n087)» 
and  the  metal  doors  in  San  Soi^iia  Calae^al, 
Nizhni-Noi^rod  (Russia) ;  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Saint  (^orge  in  Prague. 

Renajiaance  Bronnk— I^y  made  r^d 
strides  in  the  bronze  arts  earU-  in  this  period, 
and  we  have  the  recumbent  figures  of  Stxtus 
IV,  fay  Antonio  PoUajuolo,  as  well  as  his  Inno- 
cent VIII;  Ghiberti's  metal  gates  in  the  Flor- 
ence bai>tistery;  Benvenuto  Cellini's  *N>inph 
of  Fontainebleau*  and  his  Perseus  masterpiece; 
also  his  bust  of  C^simo  de  Medici  (Florence 
Museum) ;  Donatello's  ^Judith  and  Holoferw 
nes* ;  Giovanni  da  Bologna's  "Neptune*  at 
Bologna;  Verrochip's  *David*  (Florence^),  and 
his  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  General  Coleoni 
(iinished  by  Leopardi)  at  Venice,  all  belong- 
ing to  this  period,  Otiier  great  Renaissance 
bronze  artists  were  Sansovino,  Torrigiano, 
Simone  and  Filarete,  Luca  della  Robbia 
^one  work  only  known).  Many  lovely  medal- 
hons,  plaques  and  pieces  for  housebold  deco- 
ration belong  to  this  great  art  epoch.  , 

French  Bronzes. —  Under,  Louis  XIV, 
France  c<nnmenced  an  ambitious  career  in 
bronze  art  work.  Besides  church  furniture  she 
produced  pieces  of  merit  for  household  use 
such  as  candelabra,  candlesticks,  bracket  clocks, 
vases,  lovely  statuettes  finely  chiseled,  also  con- 
soles, sedan-chairs,  even  carriages  ot  state  re- 
ceived beautiful  decorative  inserts  or  mounts 
in  delicately  worked  bronze-gilt  devices.  From 
Louis  XIV  to  the  Empire  art  in  bronze  was 
represented  by  such  men  of  genius  as  Jacques 
and  PWlii>pe  Claffieri,  (iouthiere,  Thomire,  Du- 
plessis,  Prieur,  etc.  And  to  this  day  the  French 
have  held  a  very  high  place  in  the  bronze  art 
worid  viiHt  their  statuaiy  castings,  furniture 
fittings,  mirror-frames,  chimney  ornaments, 
dodo,  etc 

Gennan  Bronzes^  Peter  Vischer,  after 
his  practical  studies  in  Italy  in  the  16th  century, 
brought  Germany  into  doser  line  with  the  great 
Italian  work  in  bronze.  His  efforts  in  Nurem- 
berg, and,  later,  those  of  his  sons,  brought  forth 
sepulchral  monuments,  statues,  as  well  as  faouse- 
J»ld  ftrt  materials.  In  the  16th  century  we 
have  tiie  second  Peter  Vischer,  Benedict  Wur- 
zetbauer  (both  of  Nuremberg),  A.  de  Vries 
of  Augsbui^  and  P.  Can(bao  of  Munich. 
Their  bronze  fountain^  for  instance,  rank  hig^ 
but  baptismal  fonts,  candlesticks  and  other 
apparatus  of  the  Church  were  added  to  monti- 
mental  woric  of  this  century.  There  was  a  fall' 
ins  off  in  the  outiiut  of  Uu^e  bronze  pieces  in 
^e  following  two  centuries,  (jermany's  later 
lotmden  of  note  were  A.  Sdtluif  er,  R.  Donner, 

England's  Bronze*. —  Many  fine  old  bronze 
statue  effigies  exist  in  Great  Britain,  sudt  as 
Ae  Earl  of  Sali^ry  at  Salisbury  (1227),  the 
recumbent  figures  of  Henry  VI  (1272)  and 
Queen  Eleanor  (1291)  in  Westminster  Abbey, 

XWilHam  Torrell.  In  Canterbury  is  a  fine 
y  of  the  Black  Prince  (1376)  and  in  West- 
minster Abbn'  are  the  emgieS,  by  NicIk^s 
Broker  and  Godfrey  Prest;  of  Richard  II  and 


his  pueen  (1395).  In  that  same  abbey  are  the 
effigies  of  Henry  VII  and  his  Queen  by  the 
Florentine^  Tomgiani;  also  the  figures  of  the 
Countess  of  Richmond  and  the  DoIk  of  Budc- 
ingham  (1628): 

A  sqyarate  group  of  bronzes  is  that  of  tbe 
Orient — Persia,  Inioia,  China  and  Japan.  In 
all  Bud^st  lands  the  casting  of  bronze  dates 
back  to  early  historic  times.  To  ^s  category 
belongs  the  Siam  bronze  termed  samrit,  an  an- 
dent  alloy  that  stands  severe  climatic  condi- 
tions in  a  most  remarkable  way  for  many  cen- 
turies; so  much  so  that,  while  the  old  temples 
have  fallen  into  decay,  th^  have  left  thdr  old 
great  images  of  Bndwa  endosed  in  great  foi^ 
est  trees  and  In  perfect  conditiott  stfll  Large 
bells  also  have  been  made  by  Orientals  since 
earbr  times.  See  Beixs. 

Japanese  BroAzes^No  nation  excels  the 
Japanese  in  the  art  of  bronze-worldng.  Dur- 
mg  the  olden  tiroes  of  the  Dainuos  and  the 
Samurai  the  wonderful  bronze  inlays,  chased 
work,  etc,  in  their  elaborate  armor  and  swords 
are  present  proof  of  thdr  wonderful  excellence 
in  the  past;  thdr  su{»er1ative  modem  bronze 
art  wonc  in  the  decorative  arts  and  the  extraor- 
dinary low  price  of  die  product  are  the  ad- 
miration of  the,  connoisseur  and  the  despair  of 
the  Ocddental"  manufacturer.  The  Japanese 
ability  to  excel  in  patina,  fire-gilt,  enamels,  lac- 

Suers  in  bronze  articles,  and  the  originality  of 
esigin  and  motif,  have  set  American,  as  well 
as  European,  craftsmen  a  pace  that  is  proving 
beneficial  to  our  modem  concepts  of  art  prog- 
ress. An  expert  of  Nippon  declares  Jmianese 
workers  have  no  leas  than  70  different  bronze 
alloys  in  which  to  ^splay  thdr  <fiversity  of 
production.  Thirty  of  these  alloys  are  still 
much  in  use.  Favorites  are  Shakudo  (deep 
bluish  to  black  patina) ;  shlbuishi  (silver- 
bronze) ;  seido  (green  copper);  mokumi,  imi- 
tating, in  metal,  the  grain  of  wood;  sentoku- 
do,  an  artificial  copper^eold  like  the  andent 
Corinthian  alloy,  etc  Tne  Japanese  hira-zi^- 
wan-  (^metal  pictures  in  aatonfz  colors)  and 
tikibon  (chasing)  are  working  methods  much 
favored  Thit  utensils  and  pieces  used  in  thdr 
cult  are  naturally  found  chiefly  in  Japanese 
old  pieces  such  as  fcoro  (incense  burner),  kogo 
(incense  box),  images  of  thdr  'seven  gods  of 
good-fortune,*  etc.  The  present  output  is 
strictly  industrial  and  consists  of  decorative 
goods  made  to  order,  mth  Japanese  motifs, 
chiefly  for  the  European  .and  American  markets. 

Chinew  BroncM^In  Bud<&iist  and  Brab- 
man  temples  is  found  elegant  art  woric  in 
bronze  ceremonial  services,  such  as  censers, 
bowls,  vases,  etc.,  displaying  the  most  perfect 
workmanship  and  decoration.  Household  orna- 
ments and  utensils  in  tins  metal  are  in  hi^  de- 
mand with  connoisseurs  and  collectors;  the 
patina,  enamel  and  other  inlay  vrork  ate  greatly 
admired,  and  ^e  peculiar  yet  artistic  forms 
place  their  origin  clearly. 

Siodem  Bronzes^  Of  European  natitms 
Italy  has  led  the  race  for  produdng  azt-bronze 
wonc  She  has  'relied  much  on  low-priced 
reproductions  of  antiques,  but  her  sales  have 
reached  the  world  over  on  account  of  the  su- 
perior quality  of  the  workmanship,  (xermanjr's 
art-metal  output  for  a  number  of  years  was 
reduced  largely  to  statues,  etc,  in  cast-iron, 
bronae-coated  zinc;  etc,  till,  in  the  seventies 
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of  last  centui^,  Aty  cnltiTated  Ae  tue  of  cmvre 
poti  <a  speaes  of  brass).  Later  came  true 
bronze  art  work  into  vogue,  and  statuary  and 
decorative  pieces  prevailed.  Noted  early  found- 
ries are  Royal  Foundry,  Berlin;  Burgscfamiet 
of  Nuremberg  Stiglmayer  of  Munich,  Horw^t 
of  Brunswick.  Later,  vieing  with  the  French 
product  ccMne  the  foundries  of  Gladenbach  & 
Sons  (B«lin),  Miller  (Munkh),  StoU  (Stutt- 
gart). These  factories  excel  in  statuan'-  in 
Austria^  with  Vienna  io  the  lead,  we  find  ouite 
an  in^tstiy  in  household  art  materials  (cnan- 
deliers  are  notable)  and  decorative  pieces. 

Belgian  bronzes  have  been  lai^ely  produced 
around  1870,  espcdalhr  in  figure  woA,  with 
such  artists  as  Mennler  and  van  der  Stappen  to 
fvomote  tbcm. 

The  United  States  have  done  valnable  wotk 
in  art-bronxcs  under  such  direction  as  the  Tif- 
faiqr  studios  and  Goihams. 

BiUi^mhy.^ —  Barbcdienn^  Ferdinand, 
'Bronzes  d'An>  (Paris  1893);  Bisei.  Unno. 
'Japanese  Art-Metal  Working' ;  ^Odlection  ot 
J.  P.  Morgan :  Bronzes,  antique  Greek  Roman, 
etc>  (Paris  1913) ;  Daragon,  Laurent.  *Le 
bronze  d'art>  (Paris  1881) ;  Delon,  <Le  cuivre  et 
tebronze^  (Paris  1877) ;  Edi^rton,Gile5,*Bronze 
Sculpture  in  America,'  in  The  Craftsman 
(1908)  ;  Fortnum,  C.  D.  E.,  <Bronzcs>  (South 
Kensington  Museum  Art  Handbooks,  New 
York  1877):  Gangoly.  O.  C,  'South  Indian 
Bronzes>  (Calcutta  1915);  C^oldschmidt,  Fritt 
<Die  italicnischen  Bronzen  der  Renaissance  una 
des  Barock'  (Berlin  1914) ;  Grey,  Edward, 
*A  Brief  Histoiy  of  Japanese  Brortzes'  (New 
York  1888) ;  Havard,  Henry,  *Les  bronzes 
d'art  et  d'ameublemenl*  (Paris  1897) ;  Lessing; 
Juliu^  ^Bronzen  des  XvHIte  Jahrhunderts* 
( Berhn  Kunstgewerbe  Museum  Vorbilder- 
hefte,  Berlin  1898)-  Mclntyre.  R.  G.,  *Small 
Bronzes  and  Their  Makers:  the  Recent  Works 
of  some  American  Sculptors  '  in  Arts  and  Dec- 
oration  (New  York  1912)  ;  MoUnier,  Louis  M., 
'Les  bronzes  de  la  Renaissance'  (^Biblioth^ue 
Internationale  de  I'Art,'  Paris  1886) :  Murray, 
A.  S.,  'Greek  Bronzes'  (London  1898);  Rid- 
der,  A.  de,  'Bronzes  antiques'  (Paris  1913) ; 
Swarzen^,  Georg,  *Mittelalterliches  Bronze- 
gerath'  (Berlin  Kuntsgewerbe  Museum  Vor- 
bilderhefte,  Berlin  1902);  Wilson,  H.,  *Silver- 
work  and  Jewelry'  (New  York  1912). 

Clement  Webber  Coumbe. 

BRONZING,  a  process  by  whidi  a  bronze- 
like surface  is  imparted  to  objects  of  metal," 
wood,  plaster,  etc.  Bronze  of  a  good  quality 
acquires  by  oxidization  a  fine  green  tint,  called 
patma  antigua,  or  by  Ac  Romans,  cerugo.  Sal- 
ammoniac  and  salt  of  sorrel  dissolved  in  vine- 
gar and  wtdied  with  a  soft  rag  or  brush,  will 
produce  this  result.  The  process  must  be  re- 
peated several  times  to  have  its  full  effect.  The 

Proportions  pven  )3y  Dr.  Ure  are  thrce- 
ourths  of  an  ounce  of  sal-ammoniac  and  a 
drachm  and  a  half  of  salt  of  sorrel  to  a  quart 
of  vineRar.  A  variety  of  liquid  solutions  are 
prepared  for  bronzing  copper  and  other  metals, 
in  which  ver^gris,  sal-animoniac,  salt  of  sorrel, 
cinnabar,  alum  and  cmnmon  salt  are  employed. 
To  bronze  wood  and  other  articles,  waste  eold- 
leaf,  ground  in  with  honey  and  washed,  or 
mosaic  ^old,^  ground  with  bone  ashes,  is  ap- 
plied, with  size  or  oil  varnish.  Gypsum  casts 
are  bronzed  with  bUck-lead   The  bronzittg  of 


gnn-harrels  may  be  ejBFected  by  the  use  of  a 
stnuig  solution  of  antimony  trichloride: 

BRONZINO,  Agnolo»  or  Angelo.  See 

Aixnti. 

BROOCH*  an  ornament  worn  on  the  dress, 
to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  stuck  through 
the  fabric.  Brooches  are  of  great  antiquity  and 
were  formerly  worn  by  "men  as  well  as  women. 
They  were  used  by  both  sexes  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  also  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Among  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  there  are 
preserved,  in  several  families^  ancient  brooches 
of  rich  workman^ip  and  h^ify  ornamented. 
Some  of  them  are  inscribed  with  characters 
to  which  particular  virtues  were  attributed,  and 
seem  to  luve  been  used  as  a  sort  of  amulet  or 
talisman. 

BROOK  FARM,  a  community  oraanized  in 
1841  near  West  Roxbury,  Mass.  Under  the 
leadership  of  George  Ripley  and  his  wife,  an 
association  was  formed  with  a  few  stockholders 
and  a  farm  of  200  acres  was  jpurchased.  Among 
the  members  of  this  association  were  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  Charles  A.  Dana,  John  S.  Dwight 
and  George  P.  Bradford;  other  prominent  peo- 
ple connected  with  Brook  Farm  were  Ralph  W. 
tmerson,  Amos  B.  Alcott,  Theodore  Parker, 
George  W.  Curtis  and  Margaret  Fuller.  The 
ideal  of  the  Association  was  to  promote  the  re- 
organization of  society  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  co-operation.  The  life  of  the  com- 
munity was  very  simple;  every  one  had  some 
share  of  the  work  to  do,  the  rate  of  pay  being 
practically  the  same  for  all  kinds  of  work,  and 
all -had  a  share  in  the  educational  advantages 
and  the  social  enjoyments.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  industrial  employments  besides  the  till- 
ing of  the  farm,  and  the  surplus  product  was 
sold  to  outsiders.  The  school  was  also  an  im- 
portant feature,  furnishing  instruction^  in  all 
grades,  including  college  subjects;  pupils  out- 
side the  community  were  received  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  fee.  In  1343  the  Association, 
coming  under  the  influence  of  Albert  Brisbane, 
adopted  the  organization  of  the  phalanx  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  Fourier,  and  established  the 
three  'primary  departments*  of  apiculture,  do- 
mestic industry  and  mechanic  arts ;  it  became 
also  a  centre  of  the  Fourierist  propaganda  and 
prospered  until,  on  3  March  1846,  the  new 
building,  'the  Phalanstery^  was  burned.  Enthu- 
siasm waned  with  financial  -loss,  and  the  Asso- 
dation  finally  dissolved  in  October  1847.  Con- 
sult Codman,  'Brook  Farm,  Historic  and  Per- 
sonal Memoirs'  (Boston  18^)  ;  Russell,  *Home 
Life  of  the  Brook  Farm  Association'  (Boston 
1900);  Sears,  *My  Friends  at  Brook  Farm' 
(New  York  1912) ;  Swift,  L.,  'Brook  Farm, 
Its  Members,  Scholars  and  Visitors'  (New 
York  1900). 

BROOKE,  Mrs.  Frances  (n£e  Moore), 
English  novelist:  b.  1724;  d.  1789.  Her  hus- 
band. Rev.  John  Brooke,  rector^  of  Colney, 
Norfolk,  was  chaplain  to  the  raurison  at  Que- 
bec She  spent  some  years  in  Canada  and  pub- 
lished, in  1769.  'Emily  Montague,'  the  first 
Canadian  novel.  Among  her  other  works  were 
'History  of  Lady  Juha  Mandeville'  (1763). 
and  two  musical  entertainments,  'Sim  of 
Sinope'  (1781);  'Marian'  (1788). 

BROOKB,  Pmcis  Key,  American  Protes- 
tant ^Nscofal  bishop:  b.  (jombier,  Ohio,  2 
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Nov.  1852.  He  was  graduated  from  Kenyon 
College  in  his  native  town  in  1874,  and  enter- 
ing the  Episcopal  ministiy  was  successively 
rector  in. the  Ohio  towns  of  College  Hill,  Ports- 
mouth, Piqua  and  Sandusky^  and  in  Saint  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  Atchison.  Kan.  In  1893  be  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. In  1907,  on  the  .comlnning  of  the  Ter- 
ritory into  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  he  became 
tnshop  of  Oklahoma.  In  1910  eastern  Okla- 
homa was  made  a  separate  district  with  its 
own  bishop,  but  Dr.  Brooke  still  holds  the 
title  of  bishop  of  Oklahoma.  He  received  the 
degree  of  S.T.D.  from  the  Kansas  Theological 
School  in  1893.  D.D.  from  the  Universi^  of 
the  South  in  1910  and  from  Kenyon  College 
in  1911. 

BROOKE,  Henry,  Irish  dramatist  and  nov- 
elist: b.  Rantavan,  Ireland,  about  1703;  d.  Bur- 
rator,  Devonshire,  10  Oct.  1783.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Dublin  University  and  becptn  to  practise 
at  the  bar ;  but  his  taste  was  decided  for  poetry 
and  general  literature,  and  he  came  forward  as 
an  author  by  publishing  a  tragedy  called  *Gus- 
tavus  Vasa,'  which  was  remarkably  popular  at 
the  time  and  was  translated  into  French,  though 
it  is  now  almost  forgotten.  He  wrote  several 
other  tn^dies  and  also  several  novels,  one  of 
which,  the  'Fool  of  Quality,'  possesses  consid- 
erable merit  and  was  republished  with  a  preface 
by  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley.  The  deatii  of  his 
wife  and  the  loss  of  a  favorite  child  completely 
broke  his  spirit,  and  he  lived  for  a  short  time 
in  a  state  of  second  childhood. 

BROOKE,  Sut  James,  English  rajalL  o^e- 
brated  as  the  Rajan  of  Sarawak:  b.  Bengal 
1803;  d.  Burrator,  Devonshire^  11  June  1868. 
He  was  brou^it  at  an  earlv  age  to  England 
and,  having  completed  his  education  there,  ob- 
tained a  cadetship  in  the  Indian  army.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Burmese  war  (1826) 
and  subsequentljf  sailed  to  China.  On  this  voy- 
age there  rose  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  ridding 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  from  the  scourge  of 
piracy  and  ameliorating  the  conttition  of  the 
inhabitants.  Having  come  into  the  possession 
of  a  large  fortune  1^  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
bou^t  one  of  the  royal  yachts  and  set  sail  for 
the  East  (October  1838).  Having  directed  his 
course  to  the  island  of  Borneo,  he  found  Muda 
Hassim,  uncle  of  the  King  of  Borneo  and 
Rajah  of  Sarawak,  a  district  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  the  island,  engaged  in  suppressing  a 
revolt.  The  Rajah,  being  hard  pressed,  agreed 
to  make  him  his  successor  in  return  for  his  as- 
sistance. The  offer  was  accepted,  Brooke  took 
command  of  the  Rajah's  army  and  speedily  re- 
duced the  rebels  to  submission.  Being  now  es- 
tablished in  the  government  and  recognized  as 
Rajah  of  Sarawak  by  the  Sultan  of  Borneo 
(1841),  he  endeavored  to  induce  the  Dyak  na- 
tives to  abandon  their  irregular  and  piratical 
mode  of  life  and  to  turn  themselves  to  agricul- 
ture and  commerce.  For  this  end  he  published 
a  code  of  laws,  establishing  free  trade  and 
personal  equality,  and  declaring  piracy  a  crime 
punishable  with  death.  His  efforts  were  won- 
derfully successful.  In  conjunction  with  fhc 
British  naval  commanders,  he  carried  on  war 
against  the  pirates  with  great  vigor.  A  sum 
of  money  was  paid  by  government  for  the  head 
of  each  pirate,  and  under  tins  system  the  Malay 
rovers  were  soon  almost  eUirpafeed.   On  hu 


return  in  1S47,  Mr.  Brooke  was  reotived  with 
general  favor,  his  position  was  recognized  by 
the  government,  he  received  the  honor  of 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  and  was  made 
governor  of  Labnan,  an  island  near  Sarawak, 
which  had  been  acquired  by  the  British.  After 
lus  return  to  Borneo,  he  continued  to  labor  as 
before  for  die  extension  of  Britidi  influence. 
In  1850  he  went  as  Ambassador  to  Siam,  and 
not  long  after  gave  up  his  post  as  governor 
of  Labuan.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
China  in  1857.  his  residence  was  suddetdy  at- 
tacked by  about  4,000  Chinese  and  he  himself 
only  escaped  by  swimming  across  the  river. 
His  adherents  soon  rallied,  however,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  large  body  of  Malays  and  Dyaks  he 
drove  the  (Chinese  from  Sarawak  with  the  loss 
of  half  their  number.  In  1963  he  finally  re- 
turned to  Eogland,  leavii^  die  govcnnncDt  in 
the  hands  of  his  aefdiew,  Charles  Brooke 
Whatever  may  be  dioiv^  of  the  policy  of  Sir 
James  Brooke,  thm  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
benefits  derived  from  it  b^  the  people  of  Sara- 
wak He  established  civilization  and  opened  up 
a  trade  where  previously  thejr  had  scarcdy  any 
existoice.  Under  his  administration  Sarawak 
increased  from  a  village  of  IJQOO  inhabitants  to 
a  town  of  16,000,  while  die  trade  increased  in 
the  same  proportion. 

BROOKE,  John  Uercer,  American  sailor, 
scientist  and  inventor :  b.  Tampa,  Fla.  1826;  d. 
1906.  With  early  education  at  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, Gambier,  Ohio,  he  graduated  from  die 
United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1847,  and  wv 
stationed  at  the  Naval  (Observatory,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  1851-53.  As  director  of  the  as- 
tronomical department,  he  was  engaged  on  the 
Vincennes  expedition  in  the  exploration  and  sur- 
vey of  the  north  Pacific  Ocean.  He  resigned 
from  the  United  States  navy  in  1861,  and  in 
the  Confederate  government  became  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Oriiance  and  Hydrograirihy.  He 
invented  a  guo  named  after  hinif  and  directed 
ihe  refitting  of  the  Merrimae  to  meet  the 
Monitor  in  Hampton  Roads.  For  33  years 
from  1866  to  1899  he  was  professor  of  physics 
at  Virginia  Militaty  Institute.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  technical  magazine  articles 
and  the  Academv  of  Berlin  conferred  uptm 
him  the  gold  medal  of  science. 

BROOKE,  John  Ratter,  American  military 
officer:  b.  Pottsville,  Pa.,  21  Juty  183a  He 
entered  the  army  as  captain  in  a  volunteer  r^- 
ment  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Gvil  War  in 
1861,  and  resigned  in  February  1866^  with  the 
rank  of  brevet  major-general.  He  became  Lio- 
nel in  March  1879;  brtgadier-Keneral,  6  April 
1888^  and  major-general,  22  May  1897.  After 
the  declaration  ol  war  against  Spain,  be  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  1st  Provisional  Army 
p>rps,  and  subsequently  distinguished  himself 
in  the  campaign  in  Porto  Rico,  and  was  made 
a  member  of  the  joint  military  commission  to 
arrange  the  ces^on  of  the  island  to  the  United 
States.  On  13  E>ec.  18^  he  was  appointed  mili- 
tary and  civil  governor  of  Cuba,  a  post  whkh 
he  held  till  April  1900;  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Gen.  Leonard  Wood.  On  10  May  following, 
hie  succeeded  Maj.-Gen.  Wesley  Merritt  as  ccmi- 
mander  of  the  Military  Department  of  the 
East,  with  headquarters  in  New  York.  He 
retired  nnder  the  age  rule  in  1902. 
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BROOKS,  Stoplord  Angiutw,  Eng^ 
clergyman  and  ^author :  b.  Letterkenny,  £>on^:ali 
Ireland.  14  Nov.  1832;  d.  Ewhurst.  Surrey,  Eng- 
land, 18  March  1916.  After  a  brilliant  course* 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  was  ordained  in 
the  Anglican  Church  in  1857.  From  that  year 
till  1859  he  officiated  as  curate  of  Saint  Mat- 
thew's, Maiylebone  (London) ;  and  in  1876, 
after  haviiw  held  various  other  derical  anoint- 
ments, he  became  minister  of  Bedford  Qiapel, 
Bloomsbuiy,  vibert  he  officiated  till  his  retire- 
ment from  regular  ministerial  work  in  1894. 
In  1872  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains- 
in-ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Having  become  a 
Unitarian  in  his  views  he  left  the  Church  of 
England  in  1880,  but  till  1894  still  continued 
to  occupy  the  same  pulpit,  Bedford  Chapel  being 
private  property.  He  gsuned  a  hif^  reputation 
as  a  preacher  and  writer  on  religious  subjects, 
and  also  as  a  poet  but  more  especially  as  a 
literary  critic  and  historian  of  English  litera- 
ture. His  chief  works  are  'Life  and  Letters 
of  the  Late  Frederick  W.  Robertson  of  Brigh- 
ton* (1865);  <Christ  in  Modem  Life>  (1872); 
<  Theology  in  the  English  Poets*  (1874) ; 
'Primer  of  Et^ish  Literature*  (1876)  ;  ^Riquet 
of  the  Tuft>  (1880).  a  love  drama;  *The  Early 
Ufe  of  Jesus*  (1888);  <Poems»  (1888);  'His- 
tory of  Early  En^i^  Literature:  from  Its 
Beginning  to  the  Accession  of  Alfred*  (1892), 
the  only  work  in  English  treating  adequately  its 
special  subject;  'Tennyson:  His  Art  and  Re- 
lations to  Modem  Life>  (1894);  'The  English 
Poets  from  Blake  to  Tennyson*  (1894)  ;  'Jesus 
and  Modem  Thought*  (1894)  ;  'The  Old  Tes- 
tament and  Modem  Life*  (1896)  ;  'The  Gos- 
pel of  Joy*  (1898)  ;  'English  Literature  to  the 
Norman  Conquest*  (IffiiS);  'On  Ten  Plays 
of  Shakespeare*  (1905)  :  'A  Treastiiy  of  Iridi 
Poetry  in  the  En^ish  Tongue*  (1901),  edited 
in  collaboration  with  T.  W.  RoUeston;  'Poetry 
of  Robert  Browning*  (1902) ;  'Studies  in 
Poetry*  (1907);  'Four  Poets*  (1908);  'On- 
ward Cry:  Addresses*  (1911);  'Ten  More 
Plays  of  Shakespeare*  (1913). 

BROOKFIELD,  Mo.,  city  of  Linn  County, 
•on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Rail- 
road, 104  miles  east  of  Saint  Joseph.  Extensive 
coal  deposits  are  mined  in  the  neighborhood; 
coal,  cattle,  gr^n  and  farm  produce  are  largely 
exported  along  with  the  manufactured  products 
of  ironworks,  brickyards,  shoe  factories,  flour 
mills,  grain  elevators  and  railroad  shops. 
Brookfield,  settled  in  1860,  was  incorporated  in 
1865,  and  has  municipal  waterworks.  Pop. 
5.749. 

BROOKHAVEN,  Miss.,  dty  and  coun^- 
seat  of  Lincoln  Coun^,  on  the  Illinois  C.  Rail- 
road; 56  miles  south  of  Jackson,  the  State  capi- 
tal. It  is  the  seat  of  Whitworth  Female  College 
(Methodist),  one  of  the  most  popular  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  South,  and  Saint 
Francis  School  (Roman  Catholic),  and  is  the 
trade  centre  for  a  large  farming,  cotton  and 
yellow  pine  lumbering  region.  It  has  a  cream- 
ery, machine  shops,  cotton  compress,  cotton- 
seed-oil mill,  lumber  mills,  syrap,  brick  and 
handle  and  spoke  factories.  An  electric-light 
and  power  plant  is  owned  by  the  city.  Foa 
6.000. 

BROOKINGS,  S.  D..  city  and  county-seat 
of  Brookings  Cotinty,  on  the  Chicago  &  N. 


Railway,  60  miles  north  of  Sioux  Falls.  It  is 
chiefly  a  dairying  place;  has  electric  li^ta, 
waterworks  and  sevo'al  nulls;  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  South  £)akota  Agricultural  College  and 
of  the  United  States  Experiment  Station.  Its 
principal  industries  consist  in  manufactures  of 
cigars,  tow,  flour,  cement  block  and  automo- 
lule  tire  treads.  Grain  and  live  stock  are 
produced  in  large  quantities  in  the  district  It 
was  settled  in  1876.   Pop.  5.00a 

BROOKIl^  a  mineral  only  known  in  the 
form  of  orthorhombic  crystals.  It  is  an  oxide 
of  titanium,  having  the  formula  TiOi.  It  is 
found  in  a  variety  of  colors,  red,  yellow,  black 
and  brown.  It  has  a  hardness  of  5.S  to  6.0,  and 
a  specific  gravis  of  3.9  or  4.0.  It  occurs  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  Tyrol  and  in  Wales.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  found  (in  stout  black 
crystals  known  as  "arkansite*)  at  Magnet  Cove, 
Ark.;  also  at  Paris  Me.,  in  Ulster  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  Nortt\  Carolina.  The  mineral 
was  named  for  the  English  mineralogist,  H.  J. 
Brooke. 

BROOKLIME  (Veronica  Beccabunga  and 
V.  americqna) .  two  species  of  speedwell,  peren- 
nial plants  of  ttie  natural  order  Scrophulariaceae, 
common  in  ditches  and  wet  places  in  Europe 
and  America,  respectively,  and  attractive  for 
their  axillary  racemes  of  bluish  flowers,  for 
which  they  are  grown  in  damp  places  for  orna- 
mental purposes. 

BROOKLINB,  Mass.,  town  in  Norfolk 
County,  on  the  Charles  River,  and  the  Boston  & 
A.  Railroad;  three  miles  west  of  Boston,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  electric  railroad.  It 
contains  the  villages  of  Cottage  Farm,  Long.- 
wood  and  Reservrar  Station,  and  has  a  granite 
town  house,  public  libraiy  (80,000  volume$)i 
two  banks  and  two  trust  companies,  a  school 
of  practical  arts,  high  school  and  intermediate 
schools,  municipal  baths  and  gymnasium,  and 
fine  parks  and  golf  course.  There  are  manu- 
factories of  scientific  instruments  and  marine 
compasses  and  some  others.  The  United  States 
census  ol  manufactures  for  1914  reported  21 
industrial  establishments  of  factoiy  giade,  em- 
ploying 429  persons,  of  whom  335  were  wage 
earners,  receiving  annually  $239,000  in  wages. 
The  capital  invested  aggregated  $1,123,000,  and 
the  value  of  the  year's  output  was  $659,000;  of 
this,  $441,000  was  the  value  added  by  manu- 
facture. Brookline  is  chiefly  a  place  of  subur- 
ban residejice,  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  wealthy  suburban  towns  in  the  country. 
It  was  first  settled  in  1634,  and  was  known  as 
*tbe  hamlet  of  Muddy  River*  antil  its  incor- 
poration as  Brookline  m  1705.  The  government 
IS  by  limited  town  meeting  under  a  special  form 
adopted  in  1915.  In  that  year  the  receipts 
amounted  to  $3,338,661.25,  the  expenditures  to 
$3,176,578.09.  The  value  of  taxable  real  estate 
was  estimated  at  $77,827,300,  and  of  personal 
property  at  $46,174^600.  Pop.  (1910)  27,792; 
(1915)  33,480.  Consult  the  'Annual  publica- 
tions of  the  BrooUine  Historical  Society' ;  Bol- 
ton, C.  K.,  'Brookline :  the  History  of  a 
Favored  Town*  (Brookline  1897)  and  Spencer, 
C.  A.  W.,  'Brookline,  (Chronicle  Souvenir  of 
the  Bicentennial*  (Brookline  1905). 

BROOKLYN,  111.,  town  in  Saint  pair 
County,  one  mile  north  of  Elast  Saint  Louts,  on 
the  Oiicago  and  Alton,  the  Wabash  and  the 
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New  York  Central  railroads.  It  contains  rail- 
road repair  shops  and  has  taxable  property 
valued  at  $170,000,  a  city  hall,  and  two  sdiools. 
It  has  90  blocks  of  new  granitoid  walks.  Pop. 

BROOKLYN.  N.  Y.,  the  second  largest  of 
llie  fiv«  boroughs  of  New  York  dty,  indndes 
the  entire  area  of  the  county  of  Kings  and  was, 
until  1898,  when  it  was  consolidated  with  New 
York,  the  fourth  largest  city  in  point  of  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States.  It  covers  the 
western  extremity  of  Long  Island,  in  lat.  40° 
41'  50"  N.,  long.  73°  59'  50*^  W.,  and  has  an  area 
of  77.52  square  miles,  extending  from  the  East 
River,  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  separates  it  from 
the  borough  of  Uanhattan  (the  old  city  of  New 
York),  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  to  Newtown 
Oeek  and  Queens  County  on  the  east.  Its 
extreme  lengm  from  Newtown  Creek  to  Brigh- 
ton Beach,  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  is  11  miles,  and 
its  average  width  is  oyer  seven  miles.  So 
many  natural  advantages  are  rarely  to  be  found 
wtthm  a  similar  area  for  the  building  up  of  a 
great  industrial  and  commercial  community. 
The  island  of  Manhattan  is  the  centre  of  the 
business  activity  of  the  American  metropolis, 
but  its  restricted  area  limits  its  capacity  and 
forbids  its  expansion.  The  tendency  has  been 
to  expand  sl^ward  and  to  utilize  to  the  utmost 
the  ground  area  of  the  island  by  the  erection 
of  lofty  buildings,  many  of  them  exceeding  20 
stories  in  hei^t,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  expan- 
sion in  this  direction,  and  there  seems  no  possi- 
bility of  adding  to  the  amount  of  Manhattan 
water  front  available  for  purposes  of  commerra, 
while  the  high  price  o£  land  caused  by  the  im- 
perious demanas  of  trade  compels  those  en- 
gaged in  business  in  Manhattan  to  seek  their 
homes  elsewhere.  Brooklyn  profited  during 
the  greater  part  of  its  history  from  this  compul- 
sion, and  its  population  increased  at  a  con- 
stantly accelerated  ratio  as  the  demands  of  busi- 
ness made  property  more  valuable  in  the  older 
portion  of  the  dty.  After  1860  Brooklyn  ad- 
vanced in  population  more  rapidly  'than  any 
other  American  dty.  The  period  of  its  most 
rapid  growth  dates  from  the  opening  of  the 
first  bridge  across  the  East  River  in  \§i3,  from 
Park  Row,  Manhattan,  to  Sands  and  Washing- 
ton streets.  Since  then  the  Williamsburg 
Bridge  from  Qinton  street,  Manhattan,  to 
Havemeyer  street,  and  the  Manhattan  Bridge 
from  the  Bowery  and  Canal  street,  Manhattan, 
to  Nassau  street  have  been  Iwil^  and  with  the 
East  River  tunnel  of  the  Interborougfa  Ra^d 
Transit  System  expedite  communication  with 
all  parts  of  the  metropolis.  Brooklyn's  lar^ 
territorial  area  keeps  the  cost  of  a  home  within 
the  resources  of  people  of  moderate  means, 
espedalty  as  regards  the  outlying  sections, 
which  are  thoroughly  covered  by  electric  sur- 
face, elevated  and  subway  railroads,  llie  char- 
acter of  the  soil  and  the  freedcmi  frwn  any 
rod^  hills  maltts  neariy  every  foot  of  grouna 
admirably  suited  to  building  puiposes.  "rhe 
greater  part  of  the  borough  is  situated  at  a 
considerable  elevation  above  tide-water.  A 
low  range  of  sand-hills,  from  50  to  200  feet 
high,  runs  north  and  east  through  its  centre, 
whidi  slopes  gently  down  on  both  «des  to  the 
East  River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  natural  configuration  of  the  site  sim- 
plifies drainage  and  other  similar  municipal 


problems  to  a  material  extent;  wAUt  the  loca- 
tion of  the  borough,  between  otean,  river  and 
bay,  mitigates  the  extremes  of  winter  cold  and 
'summer  heat,  and  makes  it  a  desirable  place  of 
residence  throughout  the  year. 

Its  advantages  as  a  centre  of  commerce  and 
industry  are  no  less  than  tlu»e  wtaidi  made  it 
famous  as  a  city  of  homes  before  its  eonsoli& 
tion  with  the  nietropolis.  Its  water-front  avail- 
able for  shipping  comprises  two  miles  on  New- 
town Creel^  including  its  basins,  and  nearly 
10  miles  on  the  East  River  and  New  Yoric 
Bay.  The  construction  of  large  docks,  such  as 
those  of  the  Atlantic  and  Erie  basins  —  the  latter 
being  the  chief  point  of  entry  of  the  canal  banRcs 
that  bring  great  cargoes  of  grain  from  die 
tributing  centre  at  Ba£hlo  to  the  BrooUvn 
grain-elevators  —  have  largely  increased  At 
wharfage  facilities  of  the  borougji. 

Most  large  cities  grow  by  the  absorption  of 
outlying  suburbs  and  adjacent  villages,  and  in 
this  respect  the  experience  of  BrooUyn  lias  been 
striking.  The  name  of  Brooklyn,  which  was 
derived  from  the  town  of  Breucklen  in  Hol- 
land, the  home  from  which  came  most  of  the 
earliest  settlers,  was  first  atuched  to  a  small 
trafUng-vtllage  that  grew  u^  on  the  shores  of 
the  East  River  near  what  is  now  the  Fulton 
ferry  to  Manhattan.  There  were  several  other 
villages  in  the  county  wlndi  for  a  long  time 
retained  thdr  individuality  and  developed  aloi^ 
thdr  own  lines.  Across  the  Wallabout  swamp, 
to  the  eastward — ''Wallabout*  bdng  derived 
from  a  settlement  of  Walloons  —  a  village  was 
laid  out  in  1827  which  was  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  Williamsburg  and  in  1851  became 
incorporated  as  a  dty.  Then  Williamsburg 
swallowed  up  the  older  and  adjacent  villages  oT 
Bushwick  and  Greenpoint,  just  as  Brooklyn 
had  already  swallowed  up  Bedford  and  Go- 
wanus.  In  1854  Brooklyn  and  Williamsbui^ 
were  consolidated.  The  town  of  New  Lots, 
including  the  village  of  East  New  York,  came 
nex^  and  the  work  of  absorption,  as  far  as 
Bnxiklyn  was  concerned  was  comi^eted  in 
1894,  when  the  towns  of  Ffatbiuh,  New  Utrecht, 
Gravcsend  and  Flatlands  were  made  part,  of 
the  dty,  the  corporate  limits  of  which  then 
included  all  of  Kings  County.  It  was  a  natural 
process,  but  usually,  when  a  large  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  suburbs  that  are  destined  to  absorp- 
tion, the  lines  of  development  of  the  suburbs 
are  indicated  and  set  in  accordance  with  their 
inevitable  destiny,  and  annexation  entails  no 
confusioa  It  was  different  with  Brooklya 
Williamsburg,  Flatbush,  Canarae,  Bushvndc 
and  East  New  York  —  more  than  20  villages  and 
hamlets  all  told,  that  are  now  a  part  of  the 
borough  of  Brooklyn  —  had  each  its  own  plat 
and  its  own  system  of  nomenclature.  The 
result  has  been  hopeless  and  to  a  large  extent 
irremediable  confusion.  Duplication  of  street 
names  may  be  corrected  by  the  substitution  of 
new  names  for  the  old,  and  much  has  alread; 
been  done  in  that  direction,  but  the  confusion 
resulting  from  the  multiplidty  of  independent 
plans  on  which  the  various  parts  of  the  borot^ 
were  originally  laid  out  have  never  been  wboOy 
corrected,  and  Brooklyn  will  continue  to  be  a 
puzzle  to  strangers  and  even  to  bid  residents. 

It  is  as  a  city  of  homes  —  of  middle-class 
homes  —  that  Brooklyn  has  gained  ita  distinc- 
tive character  among  American  dties.  The 
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very  wealthy  can  afford  to  live  in  Manhattan, 
and  the  very  poor  have  no  alternative  but  to 
crowd  into  its  htve-like  tenements,  but  it  may 
be  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the  palace  and  the  tene- 
ment—using the  latter  word  in  its  ordinary, 
not  its  technical  sense  —  are  alike  unknown  m 
Brooklyn.  No  place  of  Hke  population  is  freer 
from  those  congregations  and  nurseries  of  crime 
and  disease  known  as  *slums,*  and  in  no  city  is 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  housed 
under  decent  and  sanitary  conditions.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  and  because  the  growth  of  Brook- 
lyn has  kept  pace  in  other  respects  with  its 
growth  in  numbers,  that  the  population  in- 
creased from  279,122  in  1860  to  599,495  in  1880; 
1,166,582  in  190%  1,634^351  in  1910  and  1^191 
in  1915. 

The  earliest  settlement  of  the  Dutch  in 
Kings  Counw  was  made  in  1619,  but  it  was  not 
until  more  than  a  century  later  that  Brooklyn 
had  any  organized  existence.   It  was  the  scene 
of  Washington's  first  battle  and  defeat  during 
the  American  Revolution.     That  battle  was 
fought  only  about  six  weeks  after  the  American 
Congress  in  Philaddphia  had  adopted  the 
Declaration  of   Independence.  Washington's 
army,  as  yet  raw  and  totally  unused  to  warfare, 
was  massed  among  Brooklyn's  hills,  while  Gen- 
eral Howe,  with  30,000  seasoned  fighting  men, 
occupied  Staten  Island.   The  British  crossed  to 
Long  Island,  landing  on  the  plains  of  New 
Utrecht,  and  on  the  morning  of  27  Aug.  1776, 
a  genera]  advance  was  made  on  the  American 
lines.    The  attack  was  made  at  three  points. 
One  division  advanced  throtigh  the  marges  of 
Gowanus,  and,  despite  a  gallant  resistance,  drove 
back  the  Maryland  regiment  to  the  main  body 
of  American  troops.   A  second  point  of  attack 
was  through  what  is  now  known  as  Battle 
Pass,  in  Prospect  Parl^  where  the  Americans 
were  forced  back  on  the  entrenched  position  at 
Fort  Green,  but  the  heaviest  blow  was  struck 
through  the  advance  of  a  strong  flanking  party. 
It  had  early  that  morning  passed  along  the 
northern  base  of  the  ridge  of  hills  in  what  is 
now  the  Twenty-fourth  ward,  stopping  at  the 
Howard  House,  a  tavern  in  tast  New  York, 
and  impressing  its  owner  as  a  guide.   It  then 
advanced  upon  Washington's  forces  from  the 
east.    A  misty  night  fell,  with  no  general  en- 
gagement, and  by  morning  Washington  had 
withdrawn  his  troops,  under  cover  of  fog,  across 
the  East  River.    The  British  retained  posses- 
sion of  Brooklyn  until  the  evacuation  of  New 
York  at  the  close  of  the  war.   Brooklyn's  most 
memorable  association  with  Revolutionaty  his- 
topr,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Briti^ 
prison  ships — Ae  Jersey  and  its  consorts  — 
were  moored' in  Wallabout  Bay,  and  the  bones 
of   11,000  victims  who  died  in  those  floating 
slaugliter-pens  are  buried  at  Fort  Green,  where 
a    monument  to  their  patriotic  devotion  is 
erected. 

Brooklyn  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in 
1801,  and  at  about  that  time  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment made  its  first  purchase  of  land  at  the 
Wallabout  for  iiav>--yara  purposes.  The  Brook- 
lyn navy  yard  is  now  the  best  equipped  in  the 
possesrion  of  the  United  States  government  It 
coven  an  area  of  over  100  acres,  with  a  catia- 
cious  dfydock,  and  a  mechanical  plant  capable 
of  ship-building  on  the  most  extensive  scale. 
Some  of  the  finest  ships  in  the  United  States 
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navy  luive  been  constructed  here,  and  its  great 
repair  shops  are  kept  constjmtl;^  at  work.  A 
nilendidly  equipped  naval  hospital  occupies  a 
nne  site  in  connection  with  the  yard. 

Brooklyn  village  was  incorporated  as  a 
in  1834,  with  George  Hall  as  its  first  mayor. 
Zn  1854  came  consondation  with  Williamsbuiv, 
and  thereafter  the  growth'  of  the  city_  was  stea<qr 
and  rapid.  Street  railway  enterprises  opened 
highways  through  outlying  farm  <fistrict5,  and 
these  speedily  became  transformed  into  great, 
thoroupifare^  and  Brooklyn  has  now  1,230 
miles  of  street^  of  which  the  prindpid  ones  arc 
paved  with  a^alt 

The  surface,  elevated  and  subway  railroad 
lines,  all  operated  by  electricity,  have  655  miles 
of  tracks  and  carry  annually  about  600,000,000 
passengers. 

Industries. —  It  has  been  generally  assumed 
that  Brooklyn  is  merely  <dle  sleeping>>place  of 
Manhattan.*  It  is  undoubtedly  trae  that  many 
tlKMHands  of  those  who  are  eogiged  in  bust 
ness  in  Manhattan  find  duir  homes  in  Brook- 
lyn —  the  number  has  been  estimatsd  at  between 
100,000  and  200^000-- but  the  fact  rcanins  that 
Brooklyn  itself  is  one  of  the  greatest  mann- 
iacturing  centres  of  the  United  States.  In 
many  importam  branches  of  industry  it  leads 
all  its  competitors.  Its  most  important  industry 
is  foundry  and  machine-shop  products.  Brook- 
lyn's sogar-refininff  industry  is  bry  far  the  most 
important  in  the  United  States,  nine^tenths  of 
the  sugar  consumed  in  die  cotmtty  being  refined 
here.  Coffee-roasting  is  anodwr  targe  and  im- 
portant indnstiy,  as  is  the  manvfacture  of 
chemicals.  Some  of  the  leading  publishers  of 
the  United  States  have  located  Uieir  printing 
and  bookbinding  establishments  in  Brooklyn. 
It  is  also  the  seat  of  jute  manufacture,  glass 
and  fjorcelain  factories,  cordage  worla  and 
oliier  important  industries.  The  United  States 
census  of  manufactures  for  1914  reported  6,096 
industrial  establishments  of  factory  grad^  em- 
ploying 106,740  persons,  of  whom  140,881  were 
wage-earners,  receiving  $81,910,000  annually  in 
wages.  The  capital  invested  a^egated  $448,- 
757,000;  and  the  year's  production  was  valued 
at  $515,303,000;  of  this,  $217,034,000  was  the 
value  added  by  manufacture. 

Edncation, —  Brooklyn's  public  school  sys- 
tem, up  to  the  date  of  consolidation  with  New 
Yorl^  held  a  hi^  place  in  the  esteem  of  public 
educators.  In  1897  it  was  merged  in  the  public- 
school  system  of  the  greater  city,  but  it  still 
possesses  many  of  the  characteristics  that  for- 
merly distinguished  it,  and  few  if  any  cities  in 
the  world  have  a  better  equipped  galaxy  of  pub- 
tic  schools.  It  has  six  high  schools,  of  which 
one  is  devoted  to  manual  and  technical  instruc- 
tion, while  another  is  indiolty  given  over  to 
commercial  instruction.  Its  180  public  sdiools 
are  crowded  almost  beyond  their  capacity  every 
day  in  the  school  year.  Many  of  the  schools 
in  the  poorer  neighborhoods  are  kept  open  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  as  recreation  sdiools 
for  the  benefit  of  children  who  remain  in  the 
borough  during  the  ordinary  school  vacation 
and  ymo  are  taught  many  things  outside  of  the 
onUnaiy  school  cuniculum.  Brocddyn  has  more 
than  328,000  pupils  registered  in  her  poblic 
schools  and  7,900  teachers. 

Brooklyn  has  no  universifr^  but  it  has  many 
excellent  private  schools  and  acadcmiesj  sdme 
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of  which,  such  as  the  Fols^echnic  Institute, 
Adelphi  Academy  and  Saint  John's  College, 
hold  collegiate  rank  and  grant  degrees.  The 
parochial  schools  also  hold  high  rank,  while 
the  Pratt  Institute  afFords  thorough  technical 
training  to  hundreds  of  pupils.  . 

The  Brookhtt  Public  Library,^  with  -which 
the  excellent  Brooklyn  library  was  incorpo- 
rated, maintains  31  branch  libraries  throu^iout 
the  borough,  including  20  presented  by  Mr. 
.Andrew  Carnegie. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  educational 
institutions  in  Brooklyn  is  the  Brooklyn  Insti> 
tute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  This  valuable  and 
practically  unendowed  institution  is,  as  regards 
Its  present  buildings,  situated  upon  high  ground 
adjacent  to  Prospect  Park,  on  what  is  known 
as  the  East  Side  Park  lands,  of  which  11  9/10 
acres  have  been  leased  to  the  trustees  for  100 
years.  It  is  the  development  of  a  school  of 
arts  and  sciences  founded  during  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century  bjf  Augustus  Graham,  a  philan- 
thropist of  English  extraction.  It  expanded 
under  the  direction  of  the  late  Prof.  Franklin 
W.  Hooper  and  a  public-spirited  board  of  trus- 
tees into  what  is  liluly  to  prove  the  nucleus 
of  a  great  national  academy.  It  has  a  well- 
furnished  museum,  which  is  especially  rich  in 
prdhistoric  American  reKcs,  and  departments 
of  arciueology,  architecture^  astronomy,  botany, 
diemistry,  domestic  science,  electria^,  engi- 
neering, entomology,  geography,  geology,  law, 
mathematics,  microscopy,  mineralogy,  music, 
painting,  pedagt^,  i^lotogy,  j^ilosophy,  pho- 
tograph, I^ysics,  political  science  and  psy~ 
chology,  each  of  wmch  is  presided  over  by  an 
expert  in  the  science.  When  completed  the 
entire  structure  will  cover  a  laige  area,  with 
four  interior  courts  to  provide  light  for  the 
central  portions  of  the  building.  It  will  con- 
tain on  the  first  floor  rooms  for  collections 
illustrating  the  general  history  of  the  arts  and 
architecture,  on  the  second  floor  rooms  for  the 
illustration  of  the  practical  arts  and  sciences 
and  on  the  third  floor  galleries  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  history  of  painting;  engraving, 
etching  and  decorative  art. 

Parks. —  Brooklyn's  public  park  system  has 
been  developed  on  a  scale  altogether  commen- 
surate with  the  diaracter  of  the  borough,  and 
full  a4vantf^e  has  been  taken  of  the  cheapness 
of  land  to  make  provision  for  the  needs  of  the 
future  in  the  matter  of  breathing  places  and 
pleasure  grounds.  The  oldest  and  best  known, 
althou^  not  the  largest  of  these,  is  Prospect 
Park,  which  includes  516  acres  of  rolling  land, 
with  picturesque  lakes  and  an  unrivaled  growth 
of  old  forest  trees.  Prospect  Park  is  beautifully 
laid  out,  special  care  having  been  taken  during 
the  40  years  of  its  existence  as  a  park  to  pre- 
serve its  natural  characteristics.  Its  statuary 
includes  figures  of  J.  S.  T,  Stranahan,  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  die  matter  of  providing  public 
parks  I  John  Howard  Payne,  Thomas  Moore, 
Washiiijston  Irving,  Beethoven  and  Mozart. 
There  is  also,  at  uie  foot  of  Lookout  Hill,  a 
memorial  shaft  in  honor  of  the  Maryland  sol- 
diers who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island. 

Another  notable  pleasure  grotmd  is  Forest 
Park  at  Richmond  Hill,  -vrfrich  includes  536 
acres  on  the  crown  of  the  ridge  of  hills  on  the 
Queens  Cobnty  border.  Except  for  the  laying 
out  of  walks,  laths  and  golf  links,  it  has  been 
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left  in  its  natural  state.  It  affords  sple&did 
views  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Jamaica  Bay. 
Sunset  Park,  a  reserve  of  14  acres  on  the  shores 
of  New  York  Bay,  and  the  Coney  Island  Con- 
course, which  runs  along  the  Atlantic  shore  and 
contains  70  acres^  are  unique  in  thdr  location. 
In  addition,  there  are  nearly  40  small  paiks 
and  recreation  grounds  in  the  boroi^ 

Bibliogrwhy^*  Brooklyn,  the  Borough  of 
Beauty  and  Promise  ~  the  Home  Borou^  of 
New  York  City'  (Municipal  Club  of  Brot^dyn 
1912)  :  Edwards,  R.,  ^Historical  and  Descr^ 
tive  Review  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn*  (New 
York  18S3). 

Chakles  Leonard- Stuast, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Amenciaa. 

BROOKLYN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCES.  See  Brooklyn. 

BROOKLYN  POLYTECHNIC  INSTI- 
TtJTE,  an  institution  founded  in  183S,  wliidi 
gives  collie  preparatory  training  and  a  college 
engineering  course.  The  latter  course  is  given 
during  the  day  and  evening  and  affords  a  train- 
ing for  engineers  and  chemists.  Certificates 
from  the  accredited  schools  are  accnted  for 
admission.  Degrees  are  given  in  chemistiy, 
chemical,  mechanical,  civil  and  electrical  et^- 
neering.  A  graduate  department  is  also  main- 
tained. The  facul^  consists  of  14  professon 
and  27  instructors  and  assistants. 

BROOKS.  Alfred  HnUe,  Amencan  geolo- 
gist, Alaskan  explorer  and  author:  b.  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  18  July  1871.  He  studied  at 
Harvard  University,  in  Germany  and  Paris; 
in  1898  became  assistant  geologist  in  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  engaged  in  geologicil 
work  and  exploration  in  Alaska,  and  was  ap- 
pointed geological  curator  of  Alaskan  mineral 
resources  1902.  His  publications  include  'R^l- 
way  Routes  in  Alaska*  (1907);  'Minmg  and 
Mineral  Wealth  of  Alaska>  (1909);  'The 
Mount  McKinley  Region  Alaska*  (19U); 
*Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Lead  and  Zinc  in  West- 
em  States  and  Alaska*  (1913). 

BROOKS,  Charles  William  Shirley.  Eng- 
lish journalist  editor  of  Punch :  b.  London,  29 
April  1816;  d.  there  23  Feb.  1874.  He  settled 
in  London,^  wrote  dramas,  contributed  to  the 
leading  periodicals  and  journals,  and  for  five 
sessions  wrote  the  'Parliamentary  Summary' 
for  the  Morning  CkronicU.  Bf  its  proprieton 
he  was  sent,  in  1853,  on  a  mission  to  report 
on  the  condition  of  tabor  and  the  poor  in  Rus- 
sia^ Syria  and  EgypLand  a  result  of  his  obser- 
vations appeared  in  'The  Russians  of  the  South' 
(1856).  He  wrote  political  articles,  attracted 
attention  by  several  dramas  and  burlesques  and 
in  1854  Joined  the  staff  of  the  London  Punch. 
In  1870  he  succeeded  Mark  Lemon  as  Its  editor. 
His  novels,  which  include  ^Aspen  Court' 
(1855);  'The  Gordian  Knot'  (I860);  'The 
Silver  Cord*  (1861);  'Sooner  or  Later,*  with 
illustrations  by  Du  Maurier  (1866-^);  'The 
Naggehons*  (1875),  show  keen  observation. 
He  also  wrote  'Amusing  Poetry*  (1857).  HU 
son,  Reginald  Shirley,  collected  Brooks'  'Wii 
and  Humor  from  Punch*  (1875). 

BROOKS,  Blbridge  Streeter,  American 
author,  son  of  Elbridge  Gerry  Brooks:  b. 
Lowell,  Mass.,  14  April  1846;  d.  Somerville. 
Mass.,  7  Jan.  1902.  He  was  the  author  of  more 
than  40  books  for  young  people,  intoidcd  to 
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familiaxue  them  with  American'  history,  among 
which  are  'Historic  Boys';  *Chivalric  Days'; 
^Tbe  Stoiy-of  the  American  Indian';  *T1» 
Stoxy  of  New  York' ;  ^Heroic  Happenings* 
(1893)  i^The  True  Story  of  Gcorae  Washuigton> 
(1895)  ;  'The  Century  Book  of  Famous  Amer- 
icans >  (1896);  'Stones  of  the  Old  Bay  State> 
(1899);  'A  Godson  of  Lafayette'  (1900): 
•Under  the  Allied  Flags'  (1901).  He  edited 
the  IVide  Avaake  Magasme  for  several  years, 
and  was  the  literary  adviser  of  the  Boston  pub- 
Ushiog  bouse  of  D.  Lathrop  Company  from 
1895  until  his  death. 

BROOKS.  James  Gordon,  American  poet : 
b.  aaveradc,  NT  Y.,  3  Sept.  1801 ;  d.  Albany.  20 
Feb.  1841.  He  studied  law,  and  removed  in 
1823  to  New  Yoik,  where  he  became  editor  of 
the  Minerva,  a  literary  journal,  and  afterward 
of  the  Literary  Gasette,  the  ' Athenoeum  and 
the  Morning  Courier,  continuing  in  all  these 

Kpers  the  publication  of  his  verses.  In  1828 
married  Mary  Elizabeth  Aiktn,  who  had 
written  under  the  signature  of  Norm%  and  the 
next  year  appeared  the  ^lUvals  of  Este,  and 
Other  Poems,  by  James  G.  and  Mary  £. 
Brooks.> 

BROOKS,  John,  American  soldier,  and 

rvemor  of  Massachusetts :  b.  Medford  1752 ; 
1  March  1825.  While  pursuing  the  study  of 
medicine  he  displayed  a  love  for  military  exer- 
cises, and  having  settled  as  a  medical  practi- 
tioner at  Reading  undertook  the  drilling  of  a 
company  of  minute  men,  with  whom,  on  the 
news  ot  the  expedition  to  Lexington^  he 
mardbed  in  time  to  see  the  retreat  of  the  Bntish. 
Promoted  soon  after  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the 
Continental  service,  he  assisted  In  throwtngr  up 
the  fortifications  on  Breed's  Htll,  and  was  tsp^ 
cially  -serviceable  to  the  army  as  a  tactkaan.  He 
was  made  lieutenant-colonel  in  1777,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Saratoga  stormed  the  entrenchments  of 
the  Hessian  troops.  He  was  a  faithful  adherent 
of  the  commander-in-chief  during  the  con- 
spiracy at  Newbum.  Washington  requesting 
lum  to  ke^  his  omcers  within  quarters,  that 
they  mi^t  not  attend  the  insurgent  meeting,  his 
repV  was :  <Sir,  I  have  anticipated  );our  wishes, 
and  my  orders  are  given*  Washington  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  said:  'Colonel  Brooks, 
this  is  just  what  I  expected  from  you.*  After 
the  peace  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  Medforo,  and  was  for  many 
years  major-general  of  the  militia  of  his  county. 
In  the  War  of  1812  he  was  adjutant-general  of 
Massachusetts,  and  in  1816  was  elected  gov7 
emor  of  that  State,  an  oBice  to  which  he  was 
re-elected  annually  till  1823,  when  he  declined 
being  again  a  candidate. 

BROOKS,  John  Graham.  American  lec- 
turer on  economics :  b.  Acworth,  N.  H.,  19  July 
184&  He  was  graduated  from  the  Harvard 
IHvmity^  School  in  1875,  and  subsequently 
studied  in  the  universities  of  Berlio,  Jena  and 
Freiburg.  He  was  for  a  time  in  the  work  of 
the  Unitarian  nunistiy,  and  was  for  several 
years  a  lecturer  in  the  extension  department 
of  the  University  of  Cliicago,  also  in  the 
economic  department  at  the  Universi^  of  Cali- 
fornia. For  two  years  he  served  as  an  expert 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  at  Washington, 
making  a  report  in  1893  upon  workingmen's 
insurance  in  Germany.  For  16  years  be  was 
president  of  the  National  Consumers'  Leslie. 


He  published  'diarity  and  the  Unemployed' ; 
'The  Pope  and  the  Encyclical  on  Labor' ;  'The 
Social  Unrest'  (1903)  'As  Others  See  Us> 
(1908)  ;  *An  American  Citizen>  (1910)  ;  'Amer- 
ican Syndicalism'  (1913). 

BROOKS,  Noah,  American  journalist  and 
author:  b.  Castine,  Me.,  30  Oct.  1830;  d.  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  16  Aug.  1903.  From  1850  he 
was  Qsnnected  with  newspapers  in  Massachu- 
setts, California,  Washington  and  New  York. 
He  published  many  popular  books  for  boys, 
among  which  are  'The  Fairport  Nine'  (1880); 
'pur  Baseball  Club'  (1884)  ;  <How  the  Repub- 
lic is  (Jovemed* ;  'American  Statesmen'  (1893)  ; 
'Short  Stories  in  American  Party  Politics' 
(1896);  'The  Boys  of  Fairport*;  *The  Medi- 
terranean Trip.' 

BROOKS,  Peter  Chardon,  American  mer- 
chant ;  b.  Medford,  Mass.,  6  Jan.  1767 ;  d.  Bos- 
ton, 1  Jan.  1849.  He  began  his  business  career 
as  secretary  in  a  marine  msurance  office  in.  Bos- 
ton, and  presently  became  its  principal.  He 
rapidly  acquired  a  fortune,  retiring  in  1803,  and 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  took  an  active 
interest  in  municipal  and  philanthropic  aifairs. 
He  was  the  president  of  several  benevolent  asso- 
ciations, a  member  of  the  first  city  council  of 
Boston  and  sat  in  both  houses  of  the  State  l^- 
islature.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent-op- 
ponents of  the  lotteiy  schemes  then  coun- 
tenanced by  taany  respectable  persons.  One  of 
his  daughters  married  Rev.  H.  L.  Frothingham 
(q.v.),  aad  several  prominent  Boston  famiUes 
ot  to-4ay  claim  him  as  an  ancestor.  Consult 
Everett,  <Life  o£  Peter  C  Brooks.> 

BROOKS.  Phillips,  American  Protestant 
Episcopal  Inshop:  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  13  Dec. 
1835 :  d.  there,  23  Tan.  1893.  He  inherited  the 
best  traditions  of  New  England  history,  being 
on  the  paternal  side  the  direct  descendant  of 
John  Cotton,  and  his  mother's  name,  Phillips, 
standing  for  high  learning  and  distinction  in 
the  Congregational  Church.  Bom  at  a  time 
when  the  orthodox  faith  was  fighting  its  bitter- 
est battle  with  Unitarianism,  his  parents  ac- 
cepted the  dogmas  of  the  new  theology,  and  had 
him  baptized  by  a  Unitarian  clergyman.  But 
while  refusing  certain  dogmas  of  the  orthodox 
Church  they  were  the  more  thrown  bade  for 
spiritual  support  upon  the  internal  evidences  of 
evangelical  Christianity.  Transition  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  was  easy ;  the  mother  became 
an  Episcopalian,  and  the  future  bishop  received 
all  his  early  training  in  that  communion.  But 
heredity  had  its  influence,  and  in  after  life  he 
declared  that  the  Episcopal  CHiurch  could  reap 
the_  fruits  of  the  long  and  bitter  controversy 
which  divided  the  New  England  Church  only 
as  it  discerned  the  spiritual  worth  of  Puritan- 
ism and  the  value  of  its  contributions  to  the 
history  of  religious  thought  and  character. 
Such  were  the  early  surroundings  of  the  man, 
and  the  subsequent  influences  of  his  life  tended 
to  foster  this  liberal  spirit.  WTien  he  entered 
Harvard,  he  came  into  an  atmosphere  of  in- 
tense intellectual  activity.  James  Walker  was 
the  president  of  the  college,  and  L.owell,  Holmes, 
Agassiz  and  Longfellow  were  among  the  pro- 
fessors.  He  graduated  with  honor  in  1855, 
and  soon  after  entered  the  Episcopal  Theologi- 
cal Seminaty  at  Alexandria,  Va.  The  transition 
from  Harvard  t»  this  college  was  an  abrupt 
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one.  The  standards  of  the  North  and  South 
were  radically  different.  The  theology  of  the 
Church  in  Virginia,  while  tolerant  to  that  of 
other  denominations,  was  tincompFoniiangly 
hostile  to  what  it  regarded  as  heterodox. 

When  the  Gvil  War  was  declared  he  threw 
himself  passionately  into  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
Yet  his  alTection  for  his  Southern  classmates, 
men  from  whom  be  so  widely  diflered^  broad- 
ened that  charity  that  was  one  of  his  finest 
characteristics,  a  charity  that  respected  convic- 
tion wherever  found.  No  man,  in  truth,  ever 
did  so  much  to  remove  prejudice  a^inst  a 
Church  that  had  never  been  popular  in  New 
England.  To  the  old  Puritan  dislike  of  Episco- 
pacy and  distrust  of  the  English  Church  as  that 
of  the  oppressors  of  the  colony  was  added  a 
sense  of  resentment  toward  its  sacerdotal  claims 
and  its  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy. 
But  he  nevertheless  protested  against  the  claim 
by  his  own  communion  to  the  title  of  "The 
American  Church.*  He  preached  occasionally 
in  other  pulpits,  he  even  had  among  his  audi- 
ences clergymen  of  other  denominations  and 
he  was  able  to  reconcile  men  of  different  creeds 
into  concord  on  what  is  essential  in  all.  The 
breadth  and  depth  of  his  teachine  attracted  so 
large  a  following  that  he  increased  the  strength 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America  far  more 
than  he  could  have  done  by  carrying  on  an 
active  propaganda  in  its  bdialf.  His  first 
charge  was  the  church  of  the  Advent,  in  Phila- 
delphia ;  in  two  years  he  became  rector  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church  in  the  same  city.  In  1869  he 
was  called  to  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  of  which 
he  was  rector  until  Ms  election  as  bishop  of 
Massachusetts  in  1891. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  FhilU^is 
Brooks  without  a  word  about  his  personatiQr, 
which  was  almost  contradictory.  His  command- 
ing figure,  his  wit.  the  charm  of  his  conversa- 
tion and  a  certain  boyish  gayety  and  natural- 
ness drew  people  to  him  as  to  a  powerful 
magnet  _  He  was  one  of  the  best-known  men 
in  America ;  jjeople  pointed  him  out  to  strangers 
in  his  own  as  they  pointed  out  the  Com- 
mon and  the  Btmker  Hill  monument.  When  he 
went  to  England,  where  he  preached  before  the 
Queen,  men  and  women  of  all  classes  greeted 
him  as  a  friend.  They  thronged  the  churches 
where  he  preached,  not  only  to  hear  him  but 
to  see  him.  It  was  said  of  him  that  as  soon  as 
he  entered  a  pulpit  he  was  ab8olutel;y  imper^ 
sonal  There  was  no  trace  of  individual  esc- 
perience  or  theological  conflict  by  which  he 
mig^t  be  labeled.  He  was  simply  a  messenger 
of  the  truth  as  be  held  it,  a  mouthpiece  of  the 
Gospel  as  he  believed  it  had  been  delivered  to 
him.  Although  in  his  seminary  days  his  ser- 
mons were  described  as  vague  and  unpractical, 
he  was  as  great  a  preacher  when  under  30  years 
of  age  as  at  any  later  time.  His  early  sermons, 
deliverd  to  his  first  charge  in  Philadelphia,  dis- 
played the  same  individuality,  the  same  force 
and  completeness  and  clearness  of  construction, 
the  same  dee^,  strong  undertone  of  religious 
thought,  as  hts  great  discourses  preached  in 
Westminster  Abbey  six  months  before  his  death. 
His  sentence  were  sonorous;  his  style  was  char- 
acterized by  a  noble  simplicity,  impressive,  but 
without  a  touch  showing  that  dramatic  effect 
was  strained  for.  He  passionately  loved  nature 
in  sdl  her  aspects,  and  traveled  widely  in  search 


of  the  pictures(}ue;btit  used  his  experience  with 
reserve,  and  his  vivid  illustrations  to  explain 
human  life.  His  treatment  of  Bible  narratives 
is  not  a  translation  into  the  modem  manner, 
nor  is  it  an  adaptation,  but  a  poetical  rendering, 
in  which  the  flavor  of  the  original  is  not  lost 
though  the  lesson  is  made  contemporary.  He 
used  figures  of  ^ech  and  drew  freely  on 
.  history  and  art  for  illustraticHis,  but  not  so  much 
to  elucidate  his  subject  as  to  ornament  it  As 
mig^t  be  expected  of  one  who,  in  die  world's 
best  sens^  was  so  tborou^ly  a  man,  he  had 
great  influence  with  young  men  and  was  one 
of  the  most  popiriar  of  Harvard  pzcadMrs.  It 
was  his  custom  for  30  alternate  years  to  go 
abroad  in  the  summer,  and  there,  as  in  America, 
be  was  regarded  as  a  great  pulpit  orator.  He 
took  a  large  view  of  social  questions,  and  was 
in  sympathy  with  all  great  popubr  movements. 
His  advancement  to  the  episcopate  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  all  parties,  exc^t  oae  branch  of 
his  fwn  Chtirck  with  waidi  h»  'princ^les  were 
at  variance,  and  every  denunination  delifldhted 
in  his  elevation  as  if  lie  were  the  peculiar  prop- 
erty of  eadL  His  works  indude  ^Lectures  on 
Preaching>  (1877);  <Sermon8>  (1878-81); 
<Bohlen  Lectures'  (1879);  'Baptism  and  Con- 
firmation' (1880);  'Sermons  Preached  in  Eng- 
lish Churches'  (1883):  *Tbe  Oldest  SchooUm 
America'  (Boston  1885) ;  'Twenty  Sermons> 
(New  Yoric  1886) :  'Tolerance'  (1887);  <The 
XJfidit  of  the  WorH  Other  Sermons* 

ilSSO};  and  <£Bsays  and  Addresses'  (1894). 
His  ^Letters  of  Travel'  show  him  to  have  been 
an  accurate  observer,  with  a  large'  fund  of 
spontaneous  humor.  Consult  Allen,  'Life  and 
Letters  of  Phillips  Brooks';  Howe,  'Phillips 
Brooks'  (1902). 

BROOKS,  Preiton  Smitb,  American  poli- 
tidan  and  legislator;  b.  Edgefield,  S.  C,  4  Aug. 
1819;  d.  Washington,  D.  C,  27  Jan.  18S7.  He 
was  graduated  at  South  Carolina  College  in 
1839;  elected  to  the  legislature  of  his  native 
State  in  1884 :  raised  a  company  for  the  Mexican 
War  and  led  it  as  captain  in  the  famotis  Pal- 
metto regiment  He  was  sent  to  (Congress  in 
1853,  made  his  first  speech  in  February  1854,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Nebraska  bill;  speaking  also 
in  June  of  the  same  year  on  the  Pacific  Railroad 
bill.  On  22  May  1856,  Senator  Sumner  of 
Massachusetts,  having  employed  in  a  speech  in 
the  Senate  various  expressions  which  had 
greatly  incensed  the  members  of  Congress  from 
South  Carolina,  Brooks  entered  the  Senate 
chamber,  after  the  Senate  had  adionmed,  while 
Sumner  was  seated  at  his  desk  engaged  in 
writing,  and  widi  blows  on  the  head  from  a 

Sutta-percha  cane  struck  the  Senator  to  the 
oor,  where  he  left  him  insensible.  On  2  June 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
reported  in  favor  of  Mr.  Brooks'  expulsion.  In 
the  final  action  upon  the  report  there  were  121 
votes  in  favor  of  and  95  opposed  to  it,  which, 
being  less  than  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote, 
prevented  the  House  from  agreeif^  to  the  reso- 
lution. Mr.  BnH^  however,  resigned  his 
seat,  and,  8  July,  pleaded  guilty  before  the  court 
at  Washington  upon  an  indictment  for  assault, 
and  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  $300.  Having 
addressed  his  constituents  on  the  subject  of  the 
assault  he  was  re-elected  to  Cotwress  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  made,  on  7  Jan.  185/,  a. 
second  speech  on  the  Nebraska  bill. 
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BROOKS.  SUrifr.  See  Bmou,  Chaius 

William  SHntLSY. 

BROOKS.  WttUtm  Keith.  American  looto- 
gist:  b.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  25  March  1^;  d.  Bal- 
timore, l^d.^  12  Nov.  1908.  He  was  (jrofessor 
of  zooltMy  m  Johns  Hopldns  University  from 
1876.  He  wrote  ^Handbook  of  Invertebrate 
Zoology'  (1882);  ^Heredity'  (1884);  'The 
DerelcKKnent  and  Protection  of  the  (^ster  in 
Uazyland'  (1884);  Monograph  of  the 
Genus  Salpa>  (18S») ;  ^Foundation  of  Zoology> 
(1898). 

BROOKS.  WaUam  Robert.  American 
astronomer:  b.  Maidstone,  Kent,  England,  It 
Tune  1844.  He  was  educated  in  the  United 
States,  became  an  expert  mechanical  draughts- 
man, and  in  1874  founded  the  Red  House  Ob- 
servatory at  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  where  he  discovered 
11  comets.  Since  1888  he  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  Smitib  Observatory  at  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
where  he  has  discovered  12  more  comets.  In 
1887  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Sode^  of  Great  Britain.  He  is 
a  popular  lecturer  on  astronomical  subjects  and 
has  considerable  reputation  as  an  astronomical 
photographer. 

BROOKVILLB,  Ind„  town  and  county- 
seat  of  Franklin  County,  65  miles  southeast  of 
Indianapolis,  on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago and  Saint  Louis  Railroad,  and  on  the 
White  Water  River.  Its  industrial  establish- 
ments comprise  furniture  factories,  fiour  mills, 
paper  and  saw  mills.  The  waterworks  are 
mtuiicipal  proper^.  The  town  has  a  Carnegie 
library.  Pop.  2,169. 

BROOKVILLE.  Pa.,  borough  and  county- 
seat  of  Jefferson  County,  100  miles  northeast 
of  Pittsbui^  on  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Shawmut  and  Northern,  and  the  New 
Yonc  Central  railroads,  and  on  Red  Bank  Creek. 
The  Brookville  Memorial  Home  for  the  widows 
of  sailors  and  soldiers  is  located  here.  The 
borough  has  iron  foundries,  flouring  mills,  riass- 
wofks,  lumber-dressii^  woriEs,  bnck  and  tile 
woriEs,  furniture  and  automobile  factories.  It 
owns  the  waterworks.   Pop.  3,003. 

BROOM,  various  shrubs  of  the  closely 
allied  genera  Gmista,  Cytisus  and  SpartiuiHt 
of  the  family  Fabaceee,  natives  mostly  o£  the 
warm  and  temperate  parts  of  the  Old  World. 
The  name  is  applied  only  to  species  which  have 
long,  slender  twigs  and  numerous  axillary 
flowers.  Genista  monosperma,  a  Spanish  and 
North  African  species,  attains  a  height  of  10 
feet;  has  almost  leafless,  grayish  branches; 
small,  simple,  linear,  silky  leaves;  fragrant 
white  flowers  in  short  lateral  racemes;  and 
one-seeded  pods.^  It  is  planted  in  shruM>eries 
and  is  grown  in  greeimouses  in  preferably 
loos^  diy  soil.  -G.  tinctaria,  dyer's  greenweed, 
a  native  of  Europe  and  western  Asia,  is  an 
erect  shrub  about  three  feet  tall  with  somewhat 
pubescent  branches  and  many  flowered  axillary 
racemes  which  are  terminally  panicled.  Its 
branches,  leaves  and  blossoms  are  used  to  dye 
wool  yellow,  or  when  mixed  with  wood,  green, 
Cytisus  sooparius,  Scotdi  or  common  brown, 
a  native  of  middle  and  southern  Europe,  at- 
tains a  height  of  20  feet,  but  usually  much  less, 
has  erect  slender  branches  short-petioled 
leaves^  generally  large,  solitary,  long-stalked, 
drooping  yellow  flowers  and  brownish  blade 


pods.  It  has  been  bug^  introduced  into  the 
United  States  for  ornament,  and  is  hardy  as 
far  north  as  Nova  Scotia.  It  succeeds  on  dry 
soils,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  bloom  in 
late  spring  and  early  summer.  The  stems  and 
leaves,  which  are  very  bitter  and  nauseous 
tasting  and  smelUng,  have  been  used  in  dyeing 
and  tanning,  and  the  fibre  oi  the  fonner  used 
to  make  cloth  and  paper.  The  wood  of  large 
specimens  is  highly  valued  for  turning  and 
cabtnetmakin^.  C.  albus,  whit?  or  Portugal 
broom,  a  naUve  of  the  Mediterranean  re^on, 
which  attains  a  height  of  three  feet,  sometimes 
even  20  fee^  has  fascicles  of  axillary  flowers, 
for  which  it  is  frequently  planted  in  shrubberies. 
Man^  other  species  are  valued  for  ornamental 
planting,  for  pasturage,  and  since  their  flowers 
yield  abundant  nectar,  for  bee  forage.  Spartium 
f%nce%M,  Spanish  broom,  a  native  of  southern 
Europe,  is  an  upri^t  ^rub,  10  feet  tall,  with 
slender,  green  branches,  fragrant  yellow  flowers 
which  appear  continuously  during  summer,  and 
in  California,  where  the  plant  has  been  intro- 
duced, almost  dtrfwgbout  the  year.  It  grows 
on  diy  siuls  and  in  rocky  places.  Its  fibre  is 
used  to  some  extent  in  Spain,  Italy  and  Prance 
for  rope-  and  cloth-nKddng  and  even  for  nuk- 
ing- some  kinds  of  lace.  See  Ormus ;  (^i8ta  ; 
SpAnnuM. 

BROOM-CORN,  {Holeus  sorghum  var. 
millet  or  Guinea-corn),  a  plant  of  the  gpiss 
family  with  a  jointed  stem,  rising  to  the  height 
of  8  or  10  feet,  extensively  cultivated  in  North 
America,  where  the  branched  panicles  arc  made 
into  carpet-brooms  and  "clothes-brushes.  The 
seed  is  used  for  feeding  poultry,  cattle,  etc. 

BROOM  RAPB  (,Orob<mche  ramosa)  an 
annual  parasitic  plant  of  the  family  Oraban- 
ehaeea,  a  native  of  Europe  but  established  in 
America,  especially  in  tobacco  and  hemp  fields, 
where  it  often  does  dama^  by  suckmg  the 
juices  of  the  plants  which  it  eventually  kills. 
Its  slender,  brownish  or  straw-colored  stems 
attain  a  heifdit  of  6  to  15  inches,  bear  small 
scales  instead  of  leaves,  and  light  blue  sessile 
flowers,  followed  by  an  abundance  of  minute 
seeds  which  rapidly  spread  the  pest.  Several 
closely  related  qKCies  also  occur  m  the  United 
States,  parasitic  upon  dovcr  and  various  other 
plants. 

BROOH-SBDGB.  See  AmHtOPOGON. 

BROOM  TOPS,  the  fresh  and  dried  tops 
of  Cytisus  scobarius  (common  broom).  There 
are  two  oflidal  preparations ;  the  decoction  (de- 
coctum  scoparil),  consisting  of  a  pint  of  dis- 
tilled water  to  an  ounce  of  the  dried  tops,  and 
the  juice  {succus  scoparii},  made  of  three 
otmces  of  the  fresh  expressed  juice  to  a  pint 
of  rectified  spirits.  They  are  valuable  diuretics, 
especially  in  cardiac  dropsies.  Scoparine  ana 
sparteia  are  the  two  active  principles;  the  action 
of  sparteia  is  analogous, to  that  of  conia. 

BROOMS.  See  Brushes  and  Bbooms. 

BROSBOLL,  Karl   See  Etlar,  Carit. 

BROSE  (Gaelic  brolhas),  a  dish  sometimes 
used  in  Scotland,  made  hy  pouring  boilitig 
water,  milk  or  the  liquor  in  which  meat  has 
been  boiled,  on  oatmeal,  and  mixing  the  in- 
gredients by  immediate  stirring.  Butter  may  be 
added,  and  sweet  milk  when  the  brose  is  made 
with  water.  It  is  kail  brose,  water  brose  or 
beef  brose,  according  to  the  liquid  used.  Athole 
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brose,  SI  famous  Highland  cordial,  is  a  CQm- 
poupd  of  honey  and  whisky. 

BROTHER  JONATHAN,  a  name  of  per- 
sonification applied  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  *John  Bull*  is  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. The  most  widely  accepted  explanation  of 
its  origin  rests  on  the  tradition  that  Washing- 
ton, on  assuming  command  of  the  New  England 
Revolutionary  forces^  being  in  great  straits  for 
arms  and  war  material,  and  having  a  high  re- 
gard for  the  judgment  of  his  friend  the  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  said 
in  that  emergency,  'We  must  consult  Brother 
Jonathan.*  This  expression,  being  repeated  on 
other  difficult  occasions,  came  into  common  use, 
and  at  last  was  extended  to  the  entire  people 
of  the  country.  See  National  Nicsnaues. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  AMERICAN 
YEOMEN.  A  fraternal  benefidaiy  society 
with  headquarters  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  or- 
ganized tmder  the  laws  of  tlw  State  of  Iowa  in 
February  1897.  The  purpose  o£  this  organiza- 
tion is  to  unite  in  a  fraternal  association  all 
acceptable  white  persons  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  45,  at  nearest  birthday,  under  a  lo<^ 
system  and  ritualistic  form  of  work.  It  pays 
to  its  manbers  or  their  beneficiaries  death  and 
disability  benefits  either  as  a  result  of  disease 
accident  pr  old  age.  The  Society  has  a  r^re- 
sentative  form  of  government,  the  governing 
body  being  known  as  the  Supreme  Conclave, 
which  meets  quadrennially  and  which  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  duly  elected  thereto. 
The  aitairs  of  the  Association  are  managed  by  a 
board  of  directors  consisting  of  five  members 
elteted  by  the  Supreme  Conclave,  On  }  July 
1916,  the  Society  had  a  membership  of  225,153: 
assets  totaling  $3,541,925.11,  and  claims  paid 
nnce  organization,  $14>611, 184.33. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  ANDREW  AND 
PHILIP,  The,  is  an  international  and  inter- 
denominational fraternity  within  the  Church 
advocating  prayer,  service,  Bible  study  and  the 
spread  of  Christ's  kingdom  seddng  to  cultivate 
the  working  interests  of  every  man  in  the 
Church.  The  first  chapter  was  organized  4  May 
1888.  The  idea  of  the  Brotherhood  is  simplicity 
itself.  Its  object  is  to  bind  men  togetncr  in 
Christian  fellowship  and  rdigious  work.  Its  fun* 
damentals  are  the  two  rules  of  prayer  and  serv- 
ice. The  rule  of  prayer  is  to  pray  daily  for  the 
spread  of  Christ's  Idnedom  among  men  and  for 
God's  blessing  upon  the  labors  of  the  Brother- 
hood. The  rule  of  service  is  to  make  personal 
efforts  to  bring  men  and  boys  within  the  hearing 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  set  forth  in 
the  services  of  tne  Church,  prayer  meetings 
and  men's  Bible  classes.  This  being  die  simple 
nucleus  of  its  activities,  the  Brotherhood  is  not 
restricted  in  its  development.  But  in  all  that 
it  does  it  holds  in  view  the  fact  embodied  in  its 
constitution,  namely,  that  the  sole  object  of  the 
Brotherhood  is  the  spread  of  Chrisfs  Wngdom 
among  the  youth  and  older  men.  The  word 
*men*  is  used  in  its  brc»td  sense,  and  means 
any  male  over  the  age  of  16.  Every  chapter  is 
a  sodety  of  the  local  church.  None  should  be 
chartered  without  the  approval  of  the  pastor. 
Every  member  is  expected  to  be  loyal  to  his 
own  denomination.  But  the  Brotherhood  is 
interdenominational,  in  that  each  chapter  af- 
filiates with  chapters  in  other  denominations, 


for  the  pufpOM  of  felUwAip,  extengioa  and 

growth. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  SAINT  AN- 
DREW, a  religious  organization  of  the  Prot- 
estant EpiscMal  Churt£,  founded  in  18B3,  in 
Saint  James'  Puisfa,  Quowo.  It  Ins  more  than 
1,200  active  dtaptcra,  c^ranisive  of  die  junior 
department,  with  a  membership  of  about  13,000 
men.  The  jtmior  department  has  500  chapten 
and  a  membership  of  about  4,000.  The  Sodety 
has  extended  to  Canada,  England,  ScotUnd, 
Australia,  the  West  Indies  and  Sou^  America. 
In  Canada  there  are  300  chapters  widi  a  mem- 
bership of  about  3.000:  The  official  organ  of 
die  brotherhood  is  Saint  Andmfs  Crosi,  pub- 
tished  monthly.  There  are  two  rules,  one  of 
prayer  and  one  of  service.  The  pledge  of 
service  binds  every  member  to  make  an  earnest 
effort  to  bring  at  least  one  young  man  ead 
week  within  Uie  hearing  of  the  sospel.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Association  u  at  Boston 
Mass. 

BROTHERHOODS.     ReBcBoiia.  See 

Orcexs,  Reugious. 

BROTHERS  OF  CHARITY,  a  congrega- 
.gation  founded  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
aanctificatim  of  its  menben  by  the  practice  of 
the  three  nmple  vows  and  the  observance  of  its 
constitution.  Its  special  object  is  the  ministfy 
of  charity  in  maintaining  and  ministering  to  du 
aged,  the  sick  and  the  insane,  in  shdtenog  the 
poor,  in  educating  poor  children  and  {wrfonn- 
mg  any  other  work  of  charity  to  which  they 
may  be  called  The  congregation  was  founded 
in  Belgium  about  1809  by  Rev.  L  Triest,  canon 
of  Saint  Bavon,  Ghent. 

BROTHERS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  IN- 
STRUCTION, a  Roman  Catholic  Institute 
foimded  at  Saint  Brieuc,  Fiance  by  the  AbW 
Jean  Marie  de  le  Mennais,  and  approved  by 
the  Holy  See  in  1891.  The  Order  was  estab- 
lished in  Canada  in  1886  and  has  12  establish- 
ments in  the  archdiocese  of  Montreal;  one  in 
the  archdiocese  of  Ottawa,  one  in  the  diocese 
of  Saint  Hyacinth,  two  in  the  diocese  of  Three 
Rivers  and  one  in  the  diocese  of  ValleyficW. 
The  object  of  the  Order  is  the  Christian  educa- 
tion and  instruction  of  youth.  'General  mother 
house  at  Ploermel,  France;  Provincial  House 
and  Novitiate  at  Laprairie,  near  Montreal. 

BROTHBRS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
SCHOOLS,  commonly  called  Christiaa 
Brothers.  This  is  a  soaety  of  men  belonging 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  who  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  education  of 
youth.  Tlie  Society  was  founded  in  1680  by 
Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Salle,  canon  of  the  metro- 
politan church  of  Rheims,  who  in  the  ytu 
1900,  was  canonized  by  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

The  Society  spread  rapidly  in  France,  partly 
because  the  Brothers  made  French  the  language 
of  the  schools  instead  of  Latin,  and  partly  be- 
cause they  did  away  with  the  individtial  system 
of  teaching  by  grouping  the  pupils  together  into 
distinct  classes.  They  abandoned  the  lecturing 
style  in  all  their  instructions  for  the  Sociatic 
method,  introduced  object-lessons  and  added 
museums  to  the  equipment  of  the  scho<^ 

These  bold  innovations  in  education  met 
with  popular  favor  and  official  recognition,  and 
did  more  than  anything  else  to  bring  about  a 
general  system  of  primary  instructioo  m  France. 
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In  consequence  of  diese  rcfonns  in  the  tradi- 
tional methods  of  teaching,  the  Christian 
Brothers  have  come  to  be  considered  the 
founders  of  primary  education  in  Europe.  In 
dtie  time,  the  Sodef^  spread  to  Italy,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Austria,  En^and  and  Ireland;  and 
also  to  Oinada,  the  United  States,  Sooth  Amer- 
ica, India  and  South  Africa. 

The  general  methods  of  teaching  followed 
by  the  Brothers  are  explained  in  the  *  Govern- 
ment of  the  Christian  Schools,  *  while  the 
qualities  which  they  should  possess  as  teachers 
are  expounded  in  the  *Twdve  Virtues  of  a 
Good  Master.'  Besides  these  two  manual^  the 
Society  has  published  for  &e  benefit  ot  its 
members  numerous  works  on  education  and 
ped^ogy,  together  with  a  series  of  textbooks 
on  aU  subjects  tau^t  in  the  schools,  including 
logic,  ethics,  literature,  philosoi^yr  methodology, 
mathematics,  physics,  etc 

The  Christian  Brothers  established  a  college 
for  the  training  of  teachers  in  1684  which  was 
the  first  of  its  land  in  Europe.  They  opened 
Sunday  schools  in  1699,  also  the  first  of  thdr 
kind,  in  which  secular  as  well  as  rclif^ous  in- 
struction was  ^ven  in  the  afternoon.  They 
have  novitiates  in  every  "province*  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  religious  formation,  and  scholas- 
ticates  for  the  pedagogical  training  of  their 
members.  They  direct  schools  of  alt  grades 
from  the  primary  to  the  college;  they  have 
agricultural  and  technical  schools  as  well  as 
normal  colleges,  orphanages  and  "protectories.* 
In  the  United  States,  they  have  colleges  and 
odier  institutions  tat^t  by  1,021  Brothers  and 
attended  by  over  29,900  pupils.  Altogether,  the 
Society  has  more  than  1,600  schools,  with 
15.500  Brothers  and  350,000  pupils. 

The  Society  was  suppressed  in  1792  at  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  re- 
stored in  1803  order  of  Napoleon  I,  and 
inoorporated  witli  the  University  of  France  in 
1808.  It  was  again  officially  suppressed  in 
France  in  1904  during  the  war  against  religious 
congregations  waged  by  Premier  Combes,  but 
continued  to  live  and  flourish  in  other  countries. 

The  Qiristian  Brothers  wear  a  distinctive  re- 
ligious habit  and  take  the  three  vows  of  re- 
ligion. As  they  do  not  take  "orders,"  they  are 
free  to  devote  themselves  entirdy  to  the  work 
of  education. 

BROTHERS  AND  CLERKS  OF  THE 
COMMON  LIFE,  an  institute  founded  by 
Gerhard  Groot,  a  deacon  of  Deventer  in  1384 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  home  for  men 
who  desired  to  live  an  austere  Christian  life 
without  taldng  perpetual  vows.  See  CoUMOM 
Life,  Brothers  of  the. 

BROTHERS  OP  OUR  LADY  OF 
LOURDES.  This  con^egation  was  founded 
by  Very  Rev.  S.  M.  Glorieux  in  1830.  Its  object 
is  the  Christian  education  of  youth,  especially 
the  poor,  the  care  o£  orphan  asyhims  and  the 
nursing  of  the  sick  and  old  people  in  hospitals. 
Pope  Leo  XIII  approved  die  congregation  and 
its  rule  18  July  1892.  The  Brothers  conduct  a 
house  of  studies  and  a  boarding  and  day  school 
at  South  Park,  Wash.,  and  a  protectory'  for  - 
homeless  boys  at  Pittsbursii  and  New  Derry, 
Pa. 

BROTHERS  OF  THE  SACRED 
HEART,  a  Roman  Catholic  congregation  es- 
tablished in  Lyons,  France,  in  1820  by  Fire 


Andri  Coindre,  of  the  Society  of  MisEionarics. 
In  1847  five  Brothers  came  from  France  to  this 
country  to  take  charge  of  pari^  schools  and 
asylums.  They  have  establishments  in  the  arch- 
diocese of  New  Orleans,  in  the  diocese  of  Alex- 
andria, Brooklyn,  Natchez,  Molule^  Natchitoches 
Savannah,  Trenton,  Indianapolis,  Manchester, 
Providence,  Boston,  Oklahoma  and  over  30 
places  in  Canada.     In  September  1900  at  a 

feneral  Chapter  of  the  Congregation  held  in 
'ranee,  two  provinces  were  formed  one  for  the 
United  States  and  the  other  for  Canada.  The 
object  of  the  Brothers  is  the  Christian  educa- 
tion of  youth  in  schools,  asylums  and  colleges. 
A  motherhouse  was  opened  in  Uetuchen,  N.  J., 
June  1901.  There  are  225  Brothers,  5  colleges, 
13  j»rochial  schools,  1  house  of  studies,  1 
novitiate  and  about  3,000  pupils  in  the  United 
States. 

BROUGH,  bro,  John,  American  statesman : 
b.  Marietta,  Ohio,  17  Sept.  1811 ;  d.  Oeveland,  29 
Aug.  1865.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  printer's 
apprentice.  He  studied  at  the  Ohio  University 
and  later  entered  journalism.  As  a  Democratic 
orator  he  became  well  known.  In  1846  he  en- 
tered the  legal  profession.  In  1863  the  Repub- 
lican Union  party  nominated  him  for  governor 
and  he  was  elected  by  a  joint  vote  of  all  electors 
advocating  war.  He  has  been  called  the  "war 
governor*  of  his  State. 

BROUGHAM,  bro-am,  Henry  (Baboh 
Bbouohah  and  Vaux),  British  statesman  uid 
jurist:  b.  Edinburgh,  19  Sept  1778;  d.  Cannes. 
7  May  1868.  His  father,  Henrv  Brougham, 
belonged  to  an  old  Westmoreland  family,  and 
bis  mother,  Elconora  Syme,  was  a  niece  of 
Robertson  the  historian.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Hi^  School  and  the  University  of  EiUn- 
burgh,  entering  dbe  latter  at  the  age  of  16.  At 
the  age  of  18  he  wrote  an  essay,  ^Observations 
on  the  Phenomena  of  Light,'  which,  being  sent 
to  the  Royal  Society,  was  printed  in  its  ^Trans- 
actions* for  1796.  On  leaving  college  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  law  at  Edinburgh, 
and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
advocates  in  1800.  As  a  member  of  the 
Speculative  Socie^  he  was  brou^  into  con- 
tact with  Jeffrey,  Homer  and  others  afterward 
famous;  and  along  with  the  above-mentioned 
writers  and  Sydney  Smith  bore  a  chief  part  in 
the  starting  of  the  EdMmrgh  Review  in  1802, 
to  which  he  contributed  a  great  number  of 
articles.  In  1803  appeared  ms  ^Inquiry  into 
die  Colonial  Policy  of  the  European  Powers,* 
a  work  which  showed  a  wide  extent  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  author,  and  drew  upon  him  con- 
querable attentiotL  In  it  he  expressed  his 
decided  hostility  to  the  slave-trade.  Fading 
too  drcutnscribed  a  field  for  his  abilities  in 
Extinburrii.  he  removed  to  London,  and  in  1808 
was  called  to  the  English  bar.  One  of  the 
first  occasions  on  whidh  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  bis  professional  capacity  was  in  1810, 
when  he  spoke  before  the  House  of  Lords  in 
behalf  of  some  Liverpool  merchants  who  wished 
die  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  prohilntii^ 
trade  with  the  states  subject  to  France.  The 
same  year  he  entered  Parliament  as  member 
for  the  rotten  borough  of  Camelford,  ji^iied 
the  Whig  p^rtyj  whtdn  was  in  opposition,  and 
soon  after  obtained  the  passing  of  a  measure 
making  the  slave-trade  felony.  He  also  suc- 
ceeded, before  the  dissolution  qt  Ps^liament,  m 
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gettine  Che  orders  in  coundl  repealed.  At  the 
general  election  in  1812  he  enoeaTored  to  set 
himself  elected  as  one  of  the  members  for 
Iivei;pool,  but  was  defeated  by  Canning,  and 
remained  without  a  seat  till  1815,  when  he  was 
returned  for  Winchelsea.  He  represented  this 
borough  up  to  1830.  On  his  return  to  Parlia- 
ment he  began  his  life-long  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  education.  In  1819  he  and  his  friends  estab- 
lidied  a  model  sdiool  for  the  children  of  die 
poorer  classes  in  London.  In  1825  he  miblished 
his  'Practical  Observations  upon  the  Education 
of  the  People,  >  whidi  ran  through  20  editions. 
The  same  year  he  was  elected  lord  rector  of 
Glasgow  University;  and  also  introduced  a  bill 
into  Parliament  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
London  University,  of  which  he  may  be  consid- 
ered one  of  the  chief  founders.  He  also  bore 
an  active  part  in  establishing  the  SocteW  for 
the  Dtffuuon  of  Useful  Knowled^^  in  1827,  the 
first  publication  of  which  was  his  ^Discourse 
on  the  Objects,  Pleasures  and  Advantages  of 
Science.*  Meantime  his  reputation  as  a  brilliant 
speaker  and  able  advocate  had  been  gradually 
increasing,  and  his  fearless  and  successful  de- 
fense of  Queen  Caroline  in  1820-21  placed  him 
on  the  pinnade  of  popular  favor.  Two  of  the 
^>eeches  spoken  1^  him  in  this  course  are 
looked  upon  as  classic  specimens  of  English 
eloquence.  But  the  part  he  took  in  the  defense 
of  the  Queen  brought  him  into  disfavor  with 
the  King,  and  delayed  his  promotion  for  some 
years,  so  that  it  was  not  till  1827  that  he  was 
made  a  long's  counsel.  In  Parliament  he  con- 
tinued to  speak  against  negro  slavery,  and  in 
favor  of  what  may  be  considered  the  most 
valuable  of  the  reforms  that  we  owe  to  him: 
namely,  the  amendment  of  the  common  law  and 
of  the  judicial  administration.  On  this  subject 
he  delivered  a  famous  speech  of  six  hours' ' 
duration,  on  7  Feb.  1828.  At  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1830  he  was  returned  for  the  large  county 
of  York,  an  honor  which  he  attributed  chiefly  to 
a  celebrated  speech  delivered  by  him  shortly 
before  on  the  slave-trade.  In  the  ministry  of 
Earl  Grey  he  accepted  the  post  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  22  Nov.  1830,  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Brougham  and 
Vaux.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  received  his 
wannest  support  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
1834,  when  the  Whig  ministry  was  dismissed, 
Lord  Brou^iam  of  course  lost  the  chancellor- 
ship, and  this  proved  the  end  of  his  official  life. 
He  had  iproved  a  disagreeable  colleague,  and 
was  heartily  distrusted.  Henceforth  he  devoted 
hunsdf  chiefly  to  legal  and  social  reforms, 
maintaining  his  hostile  attitude  toward  slavery, 
and  continuing  his  labors  in  the  cause  of 
popular  education.  He  was  a  zealous  opponent 
of  die  com  laws.  He  latterly  redded  much  at 
Cannes,  in  the  south  of  France,  which  he  ^'dis- 
covered'  as  a  wintering  resort.  Lord  Brougham 
accomplished  a  large  amount  of  literary  work, 
contributing  to  newspapers,  reviews  and  tn- 
(^clopeedias,  besides  writing  several  independent 
wo^l^  in  his  time.  His  works,  collected  by 
himself,  ¥rere  published  in  10  volomes  (Edin- 
burgh 1855-57).  He  was  president  of  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  and  chancellor  of  Edin- 
burgh Umversi^. 

Lord  Brougham  must  be  looked  i^n  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  century. 
His  enerc:y  and  industry  were  amazinz;  and 
be  had  great  powers  of  application;  but  ho 


wrote  on  too  manjf  subjects  to  be  an  authority 
on  any.  It  was  said  of  him  that  if  had  known 
a  little  of  law.  he  would  have  known  a  little  of 
everything.  Mathematics,  history,  ^  biogiaplqr, 
moral  philosophy  and  physical  science  were 
among  the  subjects  on  winch  he  wrote.  His 
greatest  service  was  undoubtedly  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  legal  system.  As  an  orator 
and  parliamentary  debater  he  was  regarded  as 
inferior  to  Canning  alone.  A  little  carriage 
specially  built  for  him  was  nicknamed  a 
"Brougham,*  a  name  that  has  since  been  tf- 
plied  to  this  ^pe  of  vehicle. 

BROUGHAM,  Tohn,  Irish  actor  and  plaj- 
wright:  b.  Dublin,  9  Uay  1810;  d.  New  York, 
7  June  1880.  He  was  at  first  a  student  of 
sut^iy,  but  when  thrown  on  his  own  resources 
he  adopted  the  stage  as  a  profession.  After  a 
short  experience  as  actor,  i>laywririit  and 
manner,  he  came  to  America  in  1842.  Eigh- 
teen years  later  he  returned  to  England,  but  in 
1865  he  again  came  to  the  United  States,  and 
remained  here  till  his  death.  He  wrote  about 
100  plays,  including  ^The  Game  of  Love' ;  ^Rn- 
mance  and  Reality*;  'Love's  Liverr*;  *Tlie 
Duke's  Motto,  >  etc.,  and  contributed  largely  to 
periodicals. 

BROUGHAM,  a  close  four-wheeled  car- 
riage with  a  single  inside  seat  for  two  persons, 
or  a  four-wheeled  close  carria^  with  two  seats, 
accommodating  four  persons.  Each  ^pe  is 
glazed  in  front  aiid  has  a  raised  seat  for  the 
driver.  Named  after  Lord  Brougham. 

BROUOHTON,  brow'ton^  Hugh,  Englbh 
Biblical  scholar;  b.  Owlbuiy,  Shropshire,  1549; 
d.  London,  4  Aug.  1612.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  early  became  distinguished  for 
his  familianhr  with  the  learned  tonnes.  He 
entered  the  Church,  but  his  views  coming  under 
ecclesiastical  disajmrovat  he  went  to  the  Conti- 
nent for  a  time.  For  several  years  he  preached 
to  an  English  con^egation  in  one  of  me  cities 
of  Holland.  His  disappointment  in  receiving  no 
part  in  the  Kings  James  version  led  him  to 
criticize  the  version  unsparingly.  He  wrote 
*A  Concert  of  Scripture* ;  and  an  'Explication 
of  the  Article  of  Christ's  Descent  into  HeU.' 
Ben  Jonson  in  two  of  his  plays  holds  up  to 
ridienle  this  Puritan  preacher.  Consult  ^Ei 
of  his  Life  and  Literary  Remains*  by  John 
li^tfoot  (London  1662). 

BROUOHTON,  Lord  (John  Cam  Hob- 
house),  Baron,  English  statesman  and  writer: 
h.  near  Bristol,  27  June  1786;  d.  London,  3 
June  1869,  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School  and  Trinity  Collc^,  Cambridge,  whence 
he  was  graduated  B.A.  in  1808,  and  M.A.  in 
1811.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord 
Byron,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  travels  to 
Spain,  Portugal,  Greece  and  Turkey  in  1809. 
In  1812  appeared  his  *Joumey  Through  Al- 
bania and  Other  Provinces  of  Turkey.'  In  the 
years  1813  and  1814  he  accompanied  the  allied 
armies  in  Germany,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Dresden.  He  also  accompanied  Byron 
to  Italy  in  1816-17,  and  visited  Rome  and  Venice 
with'  him.  He  suggested  an  extension  of  the 
4th  canto  of  *C3iilde  Harold,*  which  Byron 
dedicated  to  him,  and  by  arrangement  with  the 
poet  he  undertook  to  write  for  it  a  series  of 
notes,  for  which  his  observations  during  thetr 
journey  furnished  materials.  These  notes  were 
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written  at  Venice^  and  uldmately  formed  a 
separate  work,  <  Historical  Illustrations  of  the 
Fourth  Canto  of  Guide  Harold,>  published  by 
Murray  in  1818.  Hobhouse  was  an  advanced 
Liberal  in  poUtics,  and  on  his  return  took  an 
actiTe  part  in  the  advocacy  of  rcfortns.  In  1816 
he jpablidied  ananymously  the  ^Hundred  Days 
in  Paris,  >  wUdi,  from  its  hostility  to  the  Bour- 
Immi  cause,  gave  great  offoise  to  the  9>vem- 
ments  of  France  and  England,  while  a  French 
translator  and  the  publisher  of  it  were  fined 
and  imprisoned  for  issuing  an  anonymous  pam- 
phlet, ue  'Triflins;  Mistake.*  Brougbton  was 
committed  to  Newgate,  and  kept  there  for  almost 
three  months.  In  1820  he  was  elected  to  Par- 
liament representii%  the  borough  of  West- 
minister, and  became  a  supporter  of  Liberal 
measures,  as  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  acts,  the  removal 
of  Catholic  disabilities,  etc.  In  February  1832, 
he  entered  Lord  Melbourne's  Ministry  as  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  became  a  privy  councillor.  In 
1833  he  was  made  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
but  lost  his  seat  in  seeking  re-election.  In  1834, 
he  was  made  Chief  Commissioner  for  Woods  and 
Forests,  and  the  following  year  became  president 
of  the  Board  of  ControL  He  lost  his  seat  for 
Nottingham  in  1847,  but  a  seat  was  found  for 
him  at  Harwich,  which  he  continued  to  occupy 
till  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  m  1851.  He 
had  succeeded  his  father  as  baronet  in  1831. 
As  he  left  no  male  issue  the  title  became  ex- 
tinct, the  baronetcy  passing  to  his  nephew. 
He  published  'Imitations  and  Translations 
from  the  Classics*  (WOP);  ^Journey  through 
Albania  and  Other  Provinces  of  Turkey* 
(1812).  His  diary,  which  he  desired  to  be  left 
unopened  until  1900,  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
Consult  Lady  Dorchester  (ed.),  'RecoUectiDns 
of  a  Long  Life*  (London  1909). 

BKOUGHTON,  Rhoda.  English  novelist: 
b.  North  Wales,  29  Nov.  1840.  Much  of  her  life 
has  been  passed  at  Oxford.  Her  novels,  espe- 
cially the  earlier  ones,  show  ^eat  cleverness, 
and  are  very  popular.  They  include  'Cometh 
Up  as  a  Flower*  (1867) ;  <Not  Wisely  but  Too 
Well'  (1867)  ;  <Red  as  a  Rose  Is  She'  (1870>; 
^Goodbye,  Sweetheart,  Goodbye*  (1872) ; 
•Nancy'  (1873);  'Belinda'  (1883);  'Doctor 
Cupid*  (1886);  'Alas!>  (1890);  'A  Beginner* 
(1W4);  'Scylla  or  Charybdis?*  (1895);  'The 
Game  and  the  Candle'  (1899):  'Lavinia* 
(1902)  ;  'The  Devil  and  the  Deep  Sea>  (1910)  ; 
'Between  Two  Stools'  (1912). 

BROUSSA,  bro'sa.   See  Brussa. 

BROUSSAIS,  broo'sSs',  Pransois  Joseph 
Victor,  French  physician:  b.  Saint  Malo,  17 
Dec  1772;  d.  17  Nov.  1838.  Educated  at  the 
College  of  Ditian,  be  entered  the  army  and  soon 
attained  the  rank  of  sergeant ;  but  a  severe  ill- 
ness caused  him  to  give  up  a  military  career 
and  devote  himself  to  medicine.  He  studied 
under  his  father,  and  Tctumcd  to  the  service 
with  a  surgeon's  commission,  being  attached  first 
to  the  army  and  then  to  the  navy.  In  1799  he 
studied  at  Brest  and  Paris  and  from  1804-06  was 
again  surgeon  in  the  army;  from  1808-14  was 
chief  physician  of  a  division  of  the  French 
army  in  Spain,  and  in  1820  obtained  a  pro- 
fessorship at  Val-de-Gr&ce,  a  chair  which  he 
exchanged  in  1831  for  that  of  general  pathology 
in  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris.  In  1841,  a 
statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Val-de- 


Gcice.  His  first  important  work  was  his 
'Recherches  sur  la  Ftevre  Hectique'  (1803). 
which  was  followed  by  the  more  celebrated 
'Histure  des  Phlegmasies  ou  inflammations 
cbroniques*  (1808),  and  'Examen  de  la  doc- 
trine midicale  e^iralement  adop^*  (1816). 
In  these  works  be  propounded  what  is  known 
as  the  physiological  sjrstem  of  medicine.  Ac- 
cording to  him  irritation  or  exdtation  is  the 
fundamental  property  of  all  living  animal 
tissues,  and  diseases  are  produced  by  an  imdue 
increase  or  diminution  of  that  iH'operty.  Brous- 
saus  also  taught  and  wrote  on  phrenology.  Be- 
sides the  works  already  mentioned,  Broussais 
wrote  'Traits  de  la  physiologie  apt>liqu^  i 
la  pathologie'  ( 1824) :  'Commentatres  des 
propositions  de  pathologie  consignees  dans 
I'examen'  (1829);  <Le  cholera  mortms  im,- 
demique'  (1832).  Consult  Montigre,  'Notice 
historique  sur  la  vi&  les  travaux  et  les  opinions 
de  Broussais'  (Pans  1839);  and  Reis,  'Etude 
sur  Broussais  et  sur  son  oeuvre*  (Paris  1869). 

BROU8SON,  Claade,  French  martyr:  b. 
Nimes  1647;  d.  Montpellier,  4  Nov.  1««.  He 
was  educate!  for  the  law,  and  practised  as  an 
advocate  first  at  C^stres  and  Castelnaudary,  and 
afterward  in  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  where 
the  Protestants,  to  whom  he  belonged,  were 
ofttn  indebted  to  him  for  the  zeal  and  ability 
with  which  he  defended  their  cause.  In  1683, 
when  the  government  had  resolved  on  recalling 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  trying  the  effect  of 
persecution  as  a  means  of  suppressing  the  Ref- 
ormation, it  was  at  Brousson  s  house  the  depu- 
ties from  all  the  churches  assembled,  and  re- 
solved that,  even  were  their  churches  destroyed, 
they  would  still  hold  their  meetings,  though 
it  should  he  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  His 
part  in  this  and  other  important  movements 
marked  him  out  as  one  of  the  first  objects  of 
attack;  and  on  receiving  warning  of  an  intention 
to  arrest  him,  he  sought  an  asylum  at  Lausanne, 
where  he  published  several  works,  exposing  the 
persecutions  to  which  the  Protestants  of  France 
were  subjected,  and  awakening  the  sympathy  of 
their  breUiren  m  all  other  parts  of  Eur(^>e.  Nor 
was  he  satisfied  merely  to  aid  the  cause  wi&  his 
pen.  At  the  hazard  of  his  life  he  returned  to 
France,  and  continued  for  four  years  among 
the  recesses  of  the  Cevennes,  preaching  the  gos- 
pel. In  1693  he  repaired  to  Holland,  where  a 
pension  was  given  nim  by  the  States-General ; 
but  the  suffcnngs  of  his  persecuted  counti^inen 
were  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  he  visited 
many  courts  of  Europe  to  plead  their  cause, 
and  more  than  once  went  to  France  for  their 
instruction  and  encouragement.  He  was  on 
a  mission  to  France  when,  a  price  having  been 
set  on  his  head,  he  was  arrested  at  Oleron, 
tried  at  Montpellier,  condemned  to  be  broken 
on  the  wheel  and  executed  accordingly.  He  left 
a  large  number  of  works  inclnding  'L'Etat  des 
reformes  de  France*  (3  vols.,  1685);  'Lettres 
pastorales'  (1697) ;  'Lettres  et  opuscules* 
(1701).  Consult  Payne,  'The  Evangelist  of  the 
DeseH*  (ie53). 

BROUSSONBT,  broo-son-a',  Pierre  Blarie 
Auguste,  French  naturalist;  b.  Montpellier,  28 
Feb.  1761 :  d.  there,  27  July  1807.  In  Paris  he 
studied  natural  history;  went  to  England  and 
pursued  ichthyology,  and  after  three  years' 
residence  there  returned  and  was  assistant  in 
the  College  of  France.   At  this  period  he  com- 
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tnunicated  a  number  of  valuable  papers  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  became  a 
member.  In  1785  he  was  appointed  secretaiy 
to  the  Paris  A^cultnnl  Society.  Merino 
sheep  and  the  Angora  goat  are  said  to  have 
been  first  introduced  by  him  into  France.  The 
Revolution  breaking  out,  he  became  connected 
with  the  Girondists.  On  the  downfall  of  that 
party  he  was  arrested  at  Montpeilier,  but  hav- 
mg  escaped,  crossed  the  Pyrennes  under  the 
pretext  of  botanizing,  and  arrived  in  Spain 
destitttte.  Later  he  went  to  Africa  and  restuied 
his  botanical  studies,  making  some  important 
collections.  Returning  to  France,  after  execut- 
ing various  missions  he  was  appointed,  in  1805, 
to  the  chair  of  botany  at  Montpeilier.  In  the 
same  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  Corps 
L^slatif.  He  died  from  the  effects  of  a  fall 
by  which  the  brain  had  been  seriously  injured. 
Besides  his  *IdiUiyologise  Decas  Prima'  (1872), 
his  publications  induofe  important  memoirs  of 
ichthyology  and  botany. 

BROUSSONBTIA,  a  genus  of  trees.  See 
MtABony. 

BROUWES,  or   BRAUWER,  AdriuL 

See  Brauweb,  Abbian. 

BROWER,  Jacob  Vradenburr,  American 
explorer  and  archaeologist :  Ik  Yonc,  Mich.,  21 
Jan.  1844;  d.  1905.  He  served  in  the  cavaliy 
and  the  navy  during  the  Civil  War,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Minnesota  legislature,  1867-73.  and 
discovered  numerous  prehistoric  mounds  at 
Mille  Lac  and  other  points  in  Minnesota.  He 
published  *The  Mississippi  River  and  Its 
Source*  (1893)  :  <Prehistonc  Man  at  the  Head 
Waters  of  the  Mississippi>  (1895) ;  <The  Mis- 
souri River  and.  Its  Utmost  Source'  (1^); 
tQuivira>  (1898);  <Harahey>  (1899);  <MUle 
Lac»  (1899). 

BROWN,  Aaron  Venable,  American  politi- 
cian: b.  Brunswick  County,  Va.,  15  Aug.  1795; 
d.  1859.  He  studied  law,  and  commenced  prac- 
tice in  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  was  partner  in 
business  with  President  Polk,  until  the  latter 
entered  upon  his  congressional  career;  served 
in  almost  all  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  of 
Tennessee  between  1821  and  1832;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Roiresentatives  in  Congress 
from  1839  to  1845 ;  and  was  in  that  year  elected 
governor  of  Tennessee.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Southern  convention  held  at  Nashville  in 
1850,  and  submitted  a  report  to  that  body  known 
as  the  Tennessee  platform.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  convention  of  the  Democratic 
party  at  Baltimore  in  1852,  to  which  he  reported 
the  platform  adopted  bjr  them.  In  1857  he 
became  a  member  of  President  Budunan's  Cab- 
inet, in  which  he  held  the  office  of  Postmaster- 
General.  His  speeches  were  published  in  Nash- 
ville (1854). 

BROWN,  AbUe  Farwdl,  American  writer 
for  young  people:  b.  Bostoir^about  1875.  She 
was  educated  at  the  Boston  Girls'  Latin  School 
and  at  Radcliffe  College ;  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  <Young  Folks  Library'  (1902)  ;  traveled 
abroad  in  1899,  1906  and  1910.  She  has  pub- 
lished *The  Book  of  Saints  and  Friendly 
Beasts*  (1900)  ;  *The  Lonesomest  Doll'  (1901)  ; 
<A  Pocketful  of  Posies*  (verse,  1902):  <In 
the  Days  of  (Giants*  (1902);  <The  Flower 
Princess*  (1903);  <The  Star  Jewel5>  (1904): 
^Brothers  and  Sisters>  (1905);  ^Friends  and 


Cousins*  (1906);  <The  Story  of  Saint  Chm- 
topher*  (1906);  *Tlie  Curious  Book  of  Birds' 
(1907);  <Fi«sh  Posies*  (verse,  1908):  <Jobii 
of  the  Woods'  (1909);  <Tales  of  the  Red 
Children*  (1909);  <The  Christmas  AngeP 
(1910);  <Their  City  Christmas'  (1912);  *The 
Lucky  Stone*  (1913);  *Song  of  Sixpence* 
(verse,  1914);  *Kissington  Town>  (1915);  is 
also  the  author  of  several  play^  and  librettos, 
of  many  song-texts  and  magazine  tales. 

BROWN,  Addison,  American  lawyer, 
judge  and  botanist:  b.  West  Newbury,  Mass, 
21  Feb.  1830.  A  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
and  Law  School  in  1854,  he  was  associated 
with  the  New  York  bar  from  1835  to  1881,  and 
until  1901,  when  he  re»gned,  was  judge  of  ibe 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  (be 
southern  district  of  New  York.  Dealing  with 
shipping,  admiralty,  extracHtion  and  bankruptcy 
nearly  2,000  of  his  decisions  are  found  in  Tht 
Federal  Reporter,  Vols.  VIII  to  CXV.  As  a 
botanist.  Judge  Brown  is  also  well  knowa  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  (1891)  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  (wardens  and  is  the  author  of 
*  Illustrated  Flora  of  the  Northern  United 
States  and  Canada*  (3  vols.,  1896-98;  new 
edition,  with  Nathaniel  L.  Britton,  1913) ;  'The 
Elgin  Botanical  Garden  and  its  Relation  to 
Columbia  College  and  the  New  Hampsljire 
Grants'  (1908). 

BROWN,  Albert  Gallatin,  American  sutes- 
man:  b.  Chester  District,  S.  C.  31  May  1813; 
d.  near  Jacksonville,  Miss.,  12  June  1880.  His 
'  parents  removed  to  Mississippi  while  he  was  a 
child.  He  took  a  boyish  interest  in  military 
affairs,  and  was  made  a  br^^dier-geoeral  in  tbic 
State  militia  when  only  19  ^ears  of  age.  He 
adopted  the  law  as  a  profession,  gaining  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  in  1834,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  State  lenslature  from  1835  untO  1839.  and 
member  of  Congress  from  Mississippi  in  1840- 
41.  He  was  also  a  judge  of  the  Grcuit  Superior 
Court  in  1841-43;  governor  of  Mississippi  on 
successive  re-elections  from  1843  to  1848;  again 
member  of  Congress  from  1848  to  1854;  and 
United  States  senator  from  1854  until  1858.  He 
was  re-elected  for  six  years,  beginning  4  March 
1859,  but  rested  in  1861  to  join  in  the  rebellion. 
His  collci^e  in  the  Senate  at  the  time  was 
Jefferson  Davi^  and  they  both  attended  the 
caucus  of  secedmg  senators,  held  in  Washing- 
ton, 6  Jan.  1861.  He  was  an  uncompromising 
adherent  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  South. 
A  volume  of  his  speeches  was  published  in  1859, 

BROWN,  Alexander,  American  historian: 
b.  Glenmore,  Nelson  County,  Va.,  5  Sept.  1843; 
d.  29  Aug.  1906.  He  studied  for  a  short  time 
at  Lynchburg  College.  He  served  in  the  Coa- 
federate  army  during  the  Gvil  War  and  from 
1880  devoted  lumself  to  literature.  His  point 
of  view  on  the  history  of  Virginia  was  that 
the  commonly  accepted  historical  account,  based 
on  works  and  documents  of  the  court  party,  is 
largely  inaccurate  and  unjust  to  the  original 
founders.  He  wrote  *New  Views  of  Mrly 
Virginia  History'  (1886);  *The  Genesis  of  the 
United  States*  (1890) ;  *The  Cabells  and  Their 
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(1901)  ;  besi(ks  numerous  articles  for  historical 
societies  and  magaanes. 
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BROWN,  Alice,  American  noveKst  and 
writer  of  short  stories  descriptive  of  phases  of 
New  EnBland  life:  b.  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  5 
Dec.  1857.  She  was  Rraduated  at  Robinson 
Seminary,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  1876;  tao^t  school 
for  several  jrears,  but  has  given  herself  entirely 
to  literaiy  pursuits  for  some  ^rears.  Her  woik 
is  most  careful  and  consdentions  in  character, 
displaying  equal  fiterary  skill  and  sympathetic 
insist  into  character.  She  has  published 
*Foo1s  of  Nature*  (1895) ;  <Meadow  Grass' 
(1895)  ;  'By  Oak  and  Thorn,'  a  volume  of 
Enghsh  travels  (1896) ;  'The  Road  to  Castaly  » 
a  book  of  verse  (1896);  <The  Day  of  His 
Youth'  (1896);  ^Tiverton  Tales>  (1899); 
'King's  End>  (1901);  'Marvaret  Warrener* 
(1901);  <Ufe  of  Mercy  Otis  Warren*;  'The 
Mannerings':  'High  Noon*;  'Paradise';  'The 
County  Road*  (1SNS6);  'The  Court  of  Love* 
(1906);  'Rose  MacLeod'  (1908);  'The  Story 
of  Thyrra*  (1909);  'Country  Neighbors,* 
stories  (1910);  'John  Winterboume's  Family* 
(1910);  'The  One-Footed  Fairy'  (1911);  'The 
Secret  of  the  Clan*  (1912) ;  'Vanishing  Points* 
(1913);  'Robin  Hood's  Bam*  (19U) ;  'My 
Love  and  I>  (1913);  'ChUdren  of  Earth.* 
Winthiop  Ames'  Prize  Play  (1915).  See 
Crildbbk  of  Eaktr. 

BROWN,  Artimr  Judtoa.  American  Pres- 
byterian clergyman  and  author:  b.  Holliston, 
Mass.,  3  Dec.  1856.  A  graduate  of  Wabash  trol- 
ly and  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary  he 
was  ordained  in  1883  and  held  pastorates  in 
Ripon,  Wis.,  Oak  Park,  III,  and  Portland,  Ore. 
Appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Presby- 
tenan  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  he  made 
world  tours  of  inspection  in  1901-02  and  in 
1909.  He  is  the  author  of  <The  New  Era  in  the 
Philippines'  (1903)  ;  'New  Forces  in  Old  China> 
(1904);  'The  Foreign  Missionary'  (1907); 
'The  Nearer  and  Farther  East*  (1908) ;  'The 
How  and  Why  of  Foreign  Missions'  (1909); 
'The  (Hiinese  Revolution*  (1912);  'Unity  and 
Missions  —  Can  a  Divided  Church  Save  the 
World?'  (1915):  'Rising  Churches  in  Non- 
Christian  Lands'  (1915). 

BROWN,  Benjamin  Grate,  American 
poUtidan:  b.  Lcxii^on,  Ky.,  28  May  1826;  d. 
Saint  Louis,  13  Dec.  1^.  He  was  graduated 
at  Y^e  (1847)  and  practised  laifr  in  Missouri 
and  was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  in 
1852^  In  1854  he  began  the  Musouri  Dem- 
ocrat, In  the  Gvi\  War  he  served  in  the  Union 
anny,  recnuting  a  regiment,  and  becoming  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  In  1863-67  he 
was  United  States  senator  from  Missouri,  and 
in  1871  was  elected  sovernor  of  his  State.  He 
was  the  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  of 
the  United  States  on  the  ticket  with  Horace 
Greeley  in  1872. 

BROWN,  Charlea  Brockden,  American 
novelist:  b.  Philadelphia,  17  Jan.  1771;  d.  22 
Feb.  181(X'  He  descended  from  a  famihr  of 
Qualnrs,  was  remarkaUe  in  his  childhood  for 
his  attaoiment  to  books,  and  at  the  age  of  16, 
after  having  received  a  liberal  education  at  the 
school  of  Robert  Proud,  an  historian  and 
noted  teacher,  had  already  formed  plans  of 
extensive  literary  works.  The  delicacy  of  his 
constitution  incapacitated  him  for  the  bustle  of 
business  and  all  athletic  amusements.  During 
frequent  visits  to  New  York  he  became  inti- 


mate with  a  fitetary  club,  which  fostered  his 
devotion  to  letters,  drew  him  away  from  his 
Quaker  modes  of  life  and  thou^t  and  in- 
creased his  eagerness  to  be  conspicuous  as  a 
writer.  He  kept  minute  journals,  indited  essaj^s 
and  dissertations  and  cultivated,  with  unremit- 
ting assiduity,  the  arts  of  compMttion.  He 
moved  to  New  York  and  in  1797  published 
'Alcuyn :  A  Dialogue  on  the  Ri^ts  of  W<Hnen.^ 
The  first  novel  which  he  wrote  was  entitled 
'Sky  Walk,*  subsequently  incorporated  in 
'Edgar  Huntley.*  'Wicland,'  his  first  pub- 
lished novel,  Bpiieared  in  1798.  It  soon  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  a  powerful  and  original 
romance.  The  next  was  '(^rmond,  or  the  Secret 
Witness*  (1799),  which  had  neither  the  suc- 
cess nor  the  merit  of  the  odier,  but  still  ex- 
hibits uncommon  powers  of  invention  and  de- 
scription. At  this  time  Brown  had  b^^  no 
less  than  five  novels,  two  of  which — 'Arthur 
Mervyn*  and  'Edgar  Huntl(^,* — were  com- 
pleted and  sent  forth  almost  immediately.  In 
the  former  the  rav^;es  of  the  yellow  fever, 
which  the  author  liaa  witnessed  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  are  painted  writh  terrific  real- 
ism. All  these  works  abound  in  both  ex- 
cellencies and  faults  and  are  strikingly  original. 
In  1801  he  published  another  novel, —  'Clara 
Howard,' — less  open  to  exception,  but  also  less 
deserving  of  praise.  Its  form  is  diSerent  from 
that  of  the  others,  being  epistolary.  The  last 
of  his  novels  was  'Jane  Talbot'  (1804).  It  is 
deficient  in  interest,  and  indeed  in  all  respects 
inferior  to  its  predecessors.  In  April  1799, 
Brown  published  the  first  number  of  the 
Monthly  Magazine  and  American  Review. 
This  work  he  continued  until  the  end  of  the 
year  1800,  writing  abundantly  for  it.  _  Grcura- 
stances  compelled  him  to  relinquish  it ;  but  in 
180^  he  commenced  another  journal,  with  the 
title  of  the  Literary  Magazine  and  American 
Register,  and  in  tms  undertaking  persevered 
for  five  years.  In  1806  he  entered  upon  a  new 
work,  a  semi-annual  ^ffl^nVofi  Register,  five 
volumes  of  which  he  lived  to  complete  and  pub- 
lish. It  is  now  and  must  long  be  consulted  as 
a  valuable  body  of  annals.  In  1809  it  was  dis- 
covered that  his  lungs  were  seriously  affected, 
and  he  then  consented  to  travel  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health.  The  remedy,  however,  was  ai^- 
plied  too  late.  In  November  of  that  year  he 
betook  himself  to  his  chamber,  as  he  thought, 
for  a  few  days ;  but  his  confinement  lasted  until 
February  and  ended  only  with  his  life.  His 
writings  are  diaracterired  by  rich  diction, 
variety  of  incident  and  vivid  representation,  but 
he  deals  too  much  in  the  extravagant  and  the 
horrible.  He  has  been  praised  highly,  but  his 
reputation  did  not  live  long.  He  should  be  re- 
membered as  the  first  truly  professional  man  of 
letters  in  America.  His  novels  were  collected 
in  seven  volumes  (1827)  with  a  'Life*  by  Dun- 
lap,  re-edited  in  Philadelphia  ( 1857)  ;  and  arain 
enlarged  with  a  critical  comment  by  McKay. 
Consult  Prescott,  'Biographical  and  Critical 
Miscellanies*  (Philadelphia  1867)  ;  Wendell  in 
'A  Literary  History  of  America'  (New  York 
1900)  ;  Marble.  A.  R.,  /Heralds  of  Literature' 
(CHiicago  1907)  ;  Erskine,  'Leading  American 
Novelists'  (New  York  1909). 

BROWN,  Charles  Reynolds,  American 
Congregational  clei^yman,  lecturer  and  author : 
b.  Bethany,  W.  Va.,  1  Oct  1862.  A  graduate  in 
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1883  of  the  Umv«rsttx  of  Iowa,  be  studied 
theology  at  Boston  University,  lectured  at  dif- 
ferent times  at  Columbia,  Yale,  Cornell  and 
Leland  Stanford  universities^  and  was  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  at  Oakland, 
Cal.,  from  1896  to  1911.  when  he  became 
dean  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School.  He  traveled 
through  Egypt  and  Palestine  for  professional 
study  in  1897,  and  was  lecturer  at  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University,  1899-1906;  Yale,  1905-06; 
Cornell,  1909;  Columbia,  1911.  He  is  the  author 
of  <Two  Parables'  (1888)  ;  <The  Main  Points' 
(1899);  <The  Social  Message  of  the  Modem 
Pulpit*  (1906) ;  <The  Strange  Ways  of  Go4  a 
Study  of  the  Book  of  Job>  (1908) ;  'The  Cap 
and  Gown>  (1910):  ^The  Modem  Man's 
Religion  >  (1911);  *The  Quest  of  Life  and 
Other  Addresses'  (1913). 

BROWN,  Charles  Rufiis,  American  Bap- 
tist clergyman  and  Hebrew  scholar:  b.  Kings- 
ton. N.  II  22  Feb.  1849;  d.  2  Feb.  1914.  A 
graduate  ot  the  United  States  Navat  Academy, 
he  resigned  from  the  service  in  1875  to  study 
at  Harvard.  Newton  Theological  Institution, 
Union  Theological  Seminary  and  the  univer- 
sities of  Berlin  and  Leiprig.  He  became  asso- 
ciate professor  of  Biblical  interpretation  in 
1883  and  professor  of  Hebrew  and  related 
languages  m  1886  in  Newton  Theological  In- 
stitution. He  was  resident  (firector  of  the 
American  School  of  Oriental  Research  in  Jeru- 
salem 1910-11.  His  published  works  include 
<An  Aramaic  Method'  (188J,  2d  ed,  1893}  ;  a 
translation  of  ^Jeremiah*  0906),  and  *A  Com- 
mentary on  Jeremiah*  (1907). 

BROWN,  David,  Scotch  ecclesiastical 
writer:  b.  Aberdeen,  17  Aug.  1803;  d.  Aberdeen. 
3  July  1897.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
arts  and  theol<MEy.  He  was  assistant  to  Edward 
Irving  in  Lon<fon  (1830-32).  He  finally  went 
over  to  the  Free  Church  in  1843  and  at  once 
became  minister  of  Saint  James,  Glasgow, 
where.  14  years  later  he  became  professor  of 
apologetics,  Church  history  and  exegesis  of  the 
Gospels  at  the  Free  Church  College^  of  which 
he  became  principal  in  1S76.  He  was  director 
of  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance and  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Free  Church  (ISSS]).  Among  his  put>- 
lished  works  are  'Christ  s  Second  Coming' 
(1846);  'Crashed  Hopes  Crowned  in  Death* 
(1861)  ;  'The  Restoration  of  the  Jews'  (1861)  ; 
<Life  of  John  Duncan'  (1872) ;  'The  Apoc- 
alypse* (1891).  R.  Jamieson  and  A.  R.  Fausset 
and  he  collaborated  in  making  the  'Commen- 
tary, Critical,  Experimental  and  Practical  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments'  (6  vols.,  Glas- 
gow 1864-70),  of  which  he  personally  wrote 
the  part  devoted  to  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  He  also  did  much 
other  work  of  a  like  nature. 

BROWN.  David,  Cherokee  preacher:  b. 
about  1800;  d.  Creek  Path,  Miss.,  14  Sept.  1829. 
He  was  educated  with  his  sister  Catherine  at 
the  school  of  Rev.  Cyrus  Kingsbury,  in  what 
was  then  the  Cherokee  territory,  in  northern 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  engaged  with 
her  in  educatii^  and  christianizing  thdr  native 
tribe.  He  was  a  preacher  and  interpreter,  and 
also  acted  as  secretary  of  the  Indian  govem- 


ment.  In  November  1819  h?  assisted  T<^ 
Arch  in  the  preparation  of  a  Oierokee  speUing- 
book,  which  was  printed.  Throi^ili  his  ageogr 
a  mission  was  established  at  Croek  Path  town 
in  1820.  David  Brown  united  with  die  Qtorch 
at  this  tim^  and  in  the  ivring  of  the  same  year 
went  to  Cornwall,  Conn.,  to  attend  school. 
After  two  years  there  he  spent  a  year  at  An- 
dover,  fitting  himself  for  the  ministry.  Return- 
ing to  his  birthplace  he  began  his  missionaiy 
work  and  made  many  converts  to  Christianity 
among  the  Cherokees.  According  to  a  letter 
written  by  him  in  1825,  the  Christian  religion 
was  generally  adctpted  by  the  tribe  and  an  ad- 
vanced standard  of  civilization  had  been  at- 
tained by  them.  He  died  before  the  Cherokccs 
were  dispossessed  by  the  United  States  in  d^ 
fiance  of  treaty  obligations. 

BROWN,  Elmer  Ellsworth,  American 
educator :  b.  Kiantone,  Chautauqua  County, 
N.  Y..  28  Aug.  1861.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
Illinois  State  Normal  University  188L  and  at 
the  Universi^  of  Michigan,  A.B.,  1889,  and 
made  use  of  me  intervening  time  in  earning  the 
means  for  his  university  course  hy  teadung 
public  schools  in  Belvider^  111.  He  was  elected 
association  State  secretapr  for  Illinois  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  served  in  that  capacity,  1884- 
87;  was  principal  of  the  high  school,  Jackson, 
Mich..  1890-91;  acting  assistant  professor  of 
science  and  art  of  teaching  at  Ann  Arbor.  1891- 
92;  associate  professor  of  a  similar  chair  in  the 
University  of  California,  1892-93;  full  pro- 
fessor, 1^3-1906^  and  honorary  professor  from 
1  July  1906,  when  he  was  ap^inted  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  to  succeed 
William  T.  Harris,  deceased,  and  thus  became 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Wa^ington.  D.  C.  Be- 
came chancellor  of  New  York  University  in 
1911.  He  visited  Europe  (1889)  to  pursue  a 
post-graduate  course  in  pedagogy  at  Uie  Univer- 
sity of  Halie,  Wittenberg.  Germany,  receiving 
the-  degree -of  PhD.  in  1890.  His  honorary 
degrees  are  Columbia,  LL.D.  (1907)  and  Wes- 
leyan,  LL.D.  (1909).  He  was  elected  member 
of  the  National  Council  of  Education  and 
served  as  president.  He  was  also 

made  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Science  and  vice-president  of  the  section  of 
education  in  1907.  Among  his  contributions  to 
pedagc^c  literature  are  'The  Maldiw  of  our 
Middle  Schools*  (1903)  ;  'Origin  of  American 
State  Universities*  (1905);  'Government  by 
Influence  and  other  Addresses>  (1909);  'An 
Efficient  Organization  and  Enlarged  Scope  for 
the  Bureau  of  Education'  (1910).  He  has  also 
published  in  pamphlet  form  many  articles  writ- 
ten for  magazines. 

BROWN,  Bmest  William,  American 
mathematician  and  astronomer:  b.  Hull,  Eng- 
land, 29  Nov.  1866.  He  iotM  hia  degrees  at 
Christ  College,  Cambridge ;  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Haverford  College, 
1891,  and  at  Yale  University  in  1907.  He  was 
for  some  time  editor  of  The  Traus^ctiffns  of 
the  American  Mathematical  Society  and  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society 
and  besides  numerous  pamphlets  of  scientific 
value  has  published  ^Treatise  on  the  Lonar 
Theory'  (1896);  *A  New  Theory  of  the 
Moon^s  Motion*  (1897-1905);  and  lite  Adams 
ptize  ess^  for  1907  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
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bridge,  'The  Inequaliries  in  the  Motion  of  At 
Moon  due  to  Ae  Direct  Action  of  llie  PlBnets> 

(1906). 

BROWN.  Ford  Madox,  English  painter, 
grandson  of  Dr.  John  Brown  or  Edinburgh, 
author  of  the  Brunonian  system  of  medicine: 
b.  Calais,  France,  16  Aprfl  1821;  d.  London,  6 
Oct.  1893.  He  studied  at  Bruges,  Ghent  and 
Antwerp^  and  after  a  three  years'  residence  in 
Paris  he  went  to  England  about  1845.  His 
Wiclif  and  Chaucer  pictures,  in  the  manner  of 
Peter  Cornelius  and  the  German  Pre-Rapha- 
elites,  were  painted  shortly  afterward.  One  of 
these,  *Wicfif  Reading  his  Translation  of  the 
Bible*  (1848),  aroused  Rossetti's  admiration 
and  caused  his  enrolment  among  Brown's 
pnpils.  In  1844  and  1843  he  contributed  (un- 
stKcessftiDy)  cartoons  of  rtie  *  Finding  of  the 
Body  of  Harold,*  'Justice*  and  other  subjects 
to  the  competitive  exMbition  for  the  frescoes  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  186S  he  opened 
in  London  an  exhibition  of  many  of  his  pic- 
tures, including  <The  Last  of  England*  (1852)  ; 
<The  Autumn  Aftemoon>,  and  *Woric*  (1865), 
the  last  named  having  occupied  him  for  several 
years.  OnW  a  month  before  his  deadi  he  com- 

?leted  the  nst  of  the  12  Manchester  town-haH 
rescoes,  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  a 
long  time.  Among  his  other  works  are  *Lear 
and  Cordelia*  (1849);  'Pretty  Baa-Umbs* 
(1851)  ;  *Chauccr  at  the  Court  of  Edward  III> 
(1851),  arid  <Cordefia's  Portion.>  He  is  gen- 
erally rated  as  a  Pre-Raphaelite,  but  though  a 
close  intimacy  existed  between  him  and  the 
brothefhood,  he  never  actually  joined  them. 
Omsult  HueflFer.  <Ford  Mftoox  Brown:  a 
Record  of  His  Ufe  and  Work'  (London  1896) ; 
SteiAens  m  <Tfae  Portfolio*  (London  1893). 

BROWN,  Prands,  American  scholar:  b. 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  26  Dec.  1849.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Dartmouth  College  in  1870,  and  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  New  York,  in 
1877.  He  was  instructor  in  Biblical  philology 
in  the  latter  institution  1879-81 ;  associate  pro;- 
fessor  1881-90;  professor  of  Hebrew  from 
1890;  and  on  12  Iby.  1908  was  elected  president 
He  is  the  author  of  'Assyriology:  Its  Use  and 
Abuse  in  OM  Testament  Study*  (1885)  ;  <The 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles*  with  Hitch- 
code  (lCo4)  ;  'Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of 
the  Old  Testament*  with  Driver  and  Briggs 
(1891-1906);  'The  Christian  Point  of  View' 
with  Knox  and  Mc(}iifert  (1902).  He  is  an 
active  contributor  to  periodicals  and  the  re- 
views. 

BROWN,  George.  Canadian  statesman:  b. 
Alloa,  Scotland,  29  Nov.  1818:  d.  10  May  1880; 
educated  Royal  High  School  and  Southern 
Academy,  Edinbnre^  He  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  with  his  father  in  1838  and  as- 
sisted in  the  management  of  a  newsmper  in 
New  York;  but  in  1843  removed  to  Toronto, 
where  he  founded  The  Globe,  a  newspaper 
which  soon  became  a  power  in  up^r  Canada. 
In  1852  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  and 
rapidly  rose  to  the  first  rank  as  a  debater  and 
advocate  of  reforms.  In  1858  he  was  called  to 
the  office  of  Premier  and  formed  an  administra- 
tion which,  however,  owing  to  an  adverse  vote 
of  the  Assembly,  lasted  only  three  days.  In 
1864  he  joined  the  coalition  government  as 
leader  of  the  reform  section  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  ConfederatiDn  conferences  at  Char- 


loftetown  and  Quebec,  but  resigned  his  ofHce  as 
minister  in  December  1865.  He  was  called  to 
die  Senate  in  1873,  and  the  ^ear  after  was  sent 
to  Washii^ton  as  Commercial  Ambassador  and 
succeeded  In  negotiating  the  Brown-Fish  draft 
treaty,  whidi,  however,  laDed  to  secure  ratifica- 
tion from  mie  American  Senate.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  foresee  the  future  development  of 
the  Canadian  Northwest,  and  strongly  advo- 
cated the  incorporation  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company's  territories  within  the  Dominion.  _ 
was  a  courageous  advocate  of  better  relations 
with  the  Umted  States.  His  personal  magne- 
tism was  ronarkable,  but  he  lacked  the  spirit 
of  compromise.  ^  He  died  of  a  gunshot  wound 
inflictea  by  a  discharged  emplcryce.  See  Mac- 
Icenzie,  'Life  and  Speeches  ot  the  Hon.  (jcorge 
Brown*  (1882)!  and  Lewis's  'Cieorge  Brown* 
(1910). 

BROWN,  (jeorge,  American  rear-admiral : 
b.  Indiana.  19  June  1835:  d.  29  June  1913.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1849  and  served  with  dis* 
tinctiim  in  the  Federal  navy  during  the  Civil 
War,  evedalhr  distingutdiing  himself  on  the 
night  of  24  Fea  1863,  when,  in  command  of  Ae 
IneUoMota  at  Palmyra  Island,  he  defended  lum- 
aelf  for  an  hour  and  a  half  affunst  four  Coor 
federate  gunboats.  Finally  he  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  and  his  vessel  was  de- 
stroyed. He  became  a  commander  in  1866  and 
a  rear-admiral  in  1893.  He  commanded  the 
naval  forces  in  the  Philippines  in  1889,  and  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard  in  1890^  and  again  in  1893- 
97.  He  retired  in  the  latter  year. 

BROWN,  George  Lorlng,  American  land- 
sau>e  artist:  b.  Boston.  2  Feb.  1814;  d.  25  June 
18®.  At  first  he  studied  wood  engraving 
under  Alonzo  Hartwell  and  worked  as  an  illus- 
trator. He  went  abroad  at  16  and  on  his  re- 
turn, two  years  later,  -was  a  pupil  of  Washing- 
ton Allston.  In  1840  he  went  to  Paris  to  study 
under  Isabey.  Among  noted  pictures  by  him 
are  'Doge's  Falace  and  Grand  (^anal*;  'Bay  of 
Naples';  'Moonlight  Scene*;  ^The  Crown  of 
New  England* ;  and  The  Ba^  of  New  York,> 
the  two  latter  acquired  by  Edward  VII  when 
visiting  the  United  States  as  Prince  of  Wales- 
The  compoution  is  goo4  the  coloring  harmo- 
nious, but  ihey  are  spoiled  by  bong  too 
theatrical. 

BROWN.  Georse  William,  American  jur- 
rist:  b.  Baltimore  Md.,  1812;  d.  I89a  After 
studying  law  at  Rutgers  College.  New  Jersey, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  in  1860  was 
elected  mayor  of  his  native  city.  At  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  troops  throu^  Baltimore,  19 
AprU  1861  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  6th  Massachusetts  regiment,  then  on  its 
way  to  Washington,  and  £d  everything  in  his 
power  to  suppress  the  riot  which  the  appear- 
ance of  the  soldiers  had  occasioned.  He  was 
chief  justice  of  the  Maryland  Supreme  Court, 
1873-88;  professor  of  international  and  consti- 
tutional law  in  die  Univernhr  of  Maryland,  and 
with  two  others  corniced  we  first  'Digest  of 
the  Decisions  of  the  Manrland  Court  of  Ap- 
peals' (1847).  He  published  numerous  other 
addresses. 

BROWN,  Helen  Dawes,  American  writer 
and  lecturer:  b.  Concord,  Mass.,  15  Mav  1857. 
She  was  graduated  at  Vassar  College,  1878,  and 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  the  same 
college  in  1890l  She  has  pab&hed  Col- 
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lege   GirlB>    (1886);    'The   Petrie  Estate> 

(1893);  *LittIe  Miss  Phoebe  Gay>  (1895):  <A 
Civilian  Attach**  (1899);  *Her  Sixteenth 
Year>  (1901);  <A  Book  o£  Little  Boys* 
(1904);  *Mr.  Tuckemian's  Nieces*  (1907); 
^Orphans*  (1911);  'How  Phcebc  Found  Her- 
self (1912);  'Talks  to  Freshman  Girls>  (1914). 

BROWN,  Henry  Kirke,  American  sculp- 
tor; b.  Leyden,  Mass.,  24  Feb.  1814;  d.  New- 
burg,  N.  Y  10  July  1886.  He  began  to  paint 
portraits  while  quite  a  boy,  studied  painting 
tinder  (tester  Harding,  and  in  1836-39  spent 
his  summers  as  a  railroad  engineer  in  order  to 
make  possible  his  future  studies.  He  spent 
four  years  in  Italy.  He  made  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Washington  in  Union  square,  New 
Yoric,  the  altar  piece  for  the;,  church  of  the 
Annunciation  in  the  same  city ;  portrait  busts  of 
William  CuUen  Bryant,  Dr.  Willard  Parker 
Erastus  Corning  and  other  New  York  men,  ana 
the  statue  of  De  Witt  Clinton  in  Greenwood 
cemetery.  Tbit  last  named  was  the  first  bnnize 
statue  cast  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Brown 
brought  skilled  workmen  from  Europe  and  did 
the  nrst  work  in  bronze  casting  attempted  in 
this  country.  Some  of  his  other  well-known 
works  are  a  statue  of  Lincoln  in  Prospect  Parl^ 
Brooklyn,  and  equestrian  statues  of  (knerai 
Scott  and  Nathanael  Greene  for  the  natioiial 
government 

BROWN,  Jacob,  American  general :  b. 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  9  May  1775;  d.  Washington, 
24  Feb.  1828.  He  was  descended  from  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  supported  himself  in 
early  life  by  teaching  school ;  was  also  employed 
for  some  time  as  a  surv^ror  of  public  lands 
in  Ohio;  and  settling  in  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  1799,  became  one  of  the  pioneers  m 
that  part  of  the  country  and  founded  the  village 
of  Brownsville.  He  next  joined  the  militia 
service  as  a  militia  general  in  1812;  was  soon 
after  appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  regular 
army,  and  in  1814  maior-Keneral :  assisted  in 
the  defense  of  Sackett's  Harbor  m  1813;  ex- 
hilnted  much  bravery  in  the  battle  of  Chippewa, 
in  that  of  Niagara  Falls  and  at  the  siege  of 
■  Fort  Erie ;  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  and 
a  gold  medal,  'emblematical  of  tus  tnumphs**; 
and  finally,  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  con- 
tinued in  the  army  as  major-general,  and  in 
1821  succeeded  to  the  supreme  command. 

BROWN,  John,  Scottish  covenanter  and 
martyr:  b.  about  1627:  d.  1685.  He  is  said  to 
have  fought  against  tne  government  at  Both- 
well  Bridge  in  1679,  ant)  to  have  been  on  inti- 
mate terms  with'  the  leaders  of  the  persecuted 
parhr.  He  was  shot  by  Ctaverhouse  and  a  party 
of  us  dragoons,  for  refusing  to  adcnowiedge 
the  King,  at  Priestfield,  or  Priesthill,  in  the 
upland  parish  of  Buirkirk,  Ayrshire,  where  he 
cultivated  a  small  piece  of  ground  and  acted  as 
a  carrier.  Consult  Woodrow,  'History  of  the 
Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland*  (Edin- 
burgh 1721-22)  ;  Napier.  'Life  and  Times  of 
John  Graham^  (ib.  1862),  containing  C^ver- 
house's  report  of  the  Idllitjg.  A  life  of  Brown 
was  publi^ed  at  Stirling  in  1828. 

BROWN,  John,  Scottish  Biblical  scholar: 
b.  Carppw,  Perthshire,  1722;  d.  19  June  1787. 
Successively  herd-boy.  peddler,  soldier  and 
schoolmaster,  by  his  intense  u>plication  to  study 
he  became  acquainted  with  we  French,  Italian, 


German.  Arabic,  Persian,  ^rriac  and  Ethioiw 
languages,  as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
He  became  pastor  at  Haddington,  Scotland,  in 
1751,  and  remained  in  that  position  till  his  death, 
though  called  to  a  pastorate  in  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  in  New  York  in  178^.  In  gen- 
eral he  preached  three  sermons  every  Sabbadi 
day.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
to  the  Associate  Synod  in  1768.  His  most 
important  works  are  ^Dictionary  of  the  Bible* 
(1769)  and  <Self-Interpreting  Bible*  (1778). 
so  called  from  the  copious  marginal  references 
to  other  passages  of  Scripture  by  which  it  is 
distinguisned.  These  have  gone  Uirou^  maqr 
editions. 

BROWN,  John,  Scottish  physidan,  author 
of  the  Brunonian  ^tem  in  medicine:  b.  Bunck, 
Berwickshire.  1735;  d.  London.  17  Oct  1788. 
His  parents  were  m  a  very  htunble  sphere  in 
life,  his  father  being  merely  a  day  laborer. 
Uke  the  children  of  other  ScottLui  cottars, 
however,  he  had  the  advantue  of  being  edu- 
cated at  Uie  ]»rish  school,  where  he  was  veiy 
soon  distingui^d  for  his  abilitiea  and  the 
rapid  progress  he  made  in  his  studies.  Hu 
father  having  died,  his  mother  married  a 
weaver,  and  young  Brown  was  bound  an  w- 
prentice  to  that  business,  but  the  distaste  he 
evinced  for  it  was  so  ^^reat  as  to  induce  his 
stepfather  to  cancel  his  mdentures  and  remove 
him  to  the  graroasar  school  pf  Duns&  where  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  —  rearan^  all  the 
Latin  authors  with  the  greatest  fadhly^  and 
soon  making  considerable  progress  in  Greek 
In  1755  he  went  to  Edinbure^  with  the  inten- 
tion of  studying  divinity  and  entering  the 
Church,  but  soon  abandoned*  his  theol<^cal 
studies.  Having  been  emi>loyed  by  a  medical 
student  to  translate  his  thesis  mto  Liatin,  he  suc- 
ceeded so  wdl  that  the  elegance  and  pttrity  of 
the  language  attracted  the  notice  and  enco- 
miums of  me  professors  and  led  to  his  com- 
mencing the  study  of  medicine.  In  the  year 
1765  he  married,  and  opened  a  boarding-house 
for  the  accommodation  of  medical  students; 
but  being  irregular  and  intemperate  tn  his 
habits  was  soon  reduced  to  bankruptcy.  Hav- 
ing taken  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  at 
Samt  Andrew's,  he  commenced  practice  in  Edin- 
bur^,  and  produced  his  celebrated  woilc,  en- 
titled the  'Elements  of  Mididne.*  He  tiien 
commenced  lecturing  on  the  practice  of  physic, 
and  made  use  of  mis  work  as  Ids  textbook 
He  divided  all  diseases  into  two  classes,  those 
resulting  from  a  defidency,  and  those  resulting 
from  an  excess  of  exdtement ;  the  one  dass  to 
be  treated  with  stimulants,  the  other  with 
debilitating  medidnes.  Becoming  involved  in 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don in  1786.  The  system  of  physic  which  he 
taught,  though  no  longer  accepted  as  a  system, 
had  a  distinct  influence  on  subsequent  practice. 

BROWN,  John,  American  merchant:  b. 
Providence,  R.  I..  27  Jan.  1736;  d.  there,  20 
Sept  1803.  A  man  of  energy  and  enterprise,  he 
developed  the  industry  ana  extended  the  trade 
of  his  native  dty  in  a  notable  degree,  bdng,  it 
is  said,  the  first  merchant  in  Rhode  Island  to 
carry  trade  to  China  and  the  East  Indies. 
Though  having  lar^e  interests  at  stake  in  the 
existing  order  of  things,  he  was  a  leader  in  the 
cause  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  heade*! 
the  party  which  destroyed  the  GaspU  in  Nar- 
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raeansett  Bay,  17  June  1772.  He  was  chosen 
a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1784, 
but  did  not  take  his  seat  in  die  body.  Whea 
Rhode  Island  refused  to  adopt  the  national  Con- 
stitution, he  did  more  than  any  other  man 
toward  securingthe  final  reversal  of  that  oppo- 
sition. From  1799  to  1802  he  was  a  .  representa- 
tive in  Congress.  He  at  all  times  fostered  die 
interests  of  the  Baptist  Church,  contributed 
largely  to  the  endowment  of  the  present  Brown 
University,  laid  the  cornerstone  of  its  original 
hall  and  was  its  treasurer  from  1775  to  1796. 

BROWN,  John,  American  soldier:  b.  San- 
disfield,  Mass..  19  Oct.  1744;  d.  Stone  Arabia. 
N.  Y.,  19  Oct  1780.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
I77l,  studied  law  in  Providence,  R.  I„  and  in 
1773  settled  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  where  he  tden- 
tiBed  himself  actively  with  the  patriot  cause. 
In  1775  he  was  a  dele^te  to  the  Provincial 
Congress,  and  was  with  Ethan  Allen  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Ticonderoga.  In  the  same  year  he 
assisted  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Chambly, 
planned  tiie  attadc  on  Montreal  which  resulted 
disastrotisly,  and  was  at  the  storming  of  Quebec. 
Cotigress  commis^oned  him  a  lieutenant-colonel 
in  1776,  and  in  1777  he  conducted  an  expedition 
against  Ticonderoga  and  the  posts  in  its  vido- 
ity,  releasing  100  American  prisoners  and  cap- 
turing large  quantities  of  stores  and  provisions. 
Soon  after  this  he  retired  from  -the  service  on 
account  of  his  detestation  of  Arnold  At  Al- 
bany in  the  winter  of  1776-77  he  published  a 
handbill  denouncing  Arnold,- predictii^  that  he 
would  become  a  traitor,  and  closing  with  the 
remaricably  prophetic  words,  *Money  is  this 
man's  Go^  and  to  get  enough  of  it  he  would 
sacrifice  his  country.*  Brown  was  afterward 
employed  in  the  Massachusetts  service,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1780,  with  the  Berkshire  militia, 
marched  up  the  Mohawk  Valley  for  the  relief 
of  Scht^ler  and  to  act  as  circumstances  might 
require.  He  was  killed  in  ambush  with  AS  at 
his  men  at  Stone  AraUa,  in  Palatine,  on  his 
birthday. 

BROWN,  John,  Scottish  clergyman:  b. 
WlutbuHL  Linlithgowshire  12  July  1784;  d. 
Edinburgh.  13  Oct  1858.  He  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  burgher  congregation  at  Biggar  in 
1806.  In  1821  he  removed  to  the  care  of  the 
United  Secession  Church,  Edinburgh,  and  after- 
ward that  of  the  Broughton-place  Church.  The 
burgher  and  antl-burgher  seceders  having  come 
together  in  1820,  under  the  name  of  the  United 
Associate  Synod,  he  was  chosen  one  of  their 
professors  of  divinity  in  1835.  He  took  the  part 
of  tile  parent  society  on  the  division  in  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  concerning 
the  circulation  of  the  Apocrypha  and  the  vol- 
untary side  on  the  question  of  church  establish- 
ments. Having,  hy  residence  within  the  royalty 
of  the  city  of  Edmburg^i,  become  liable  to  the 
payment  of  an  annuity  tax,  which  was  levied 
upon  him,  for  the  support  of  tfie  city  ministers, 
he  refused  to  pajr,  and  suffered  his  goods  to  be 
distrained ;  and  in  reply  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  civil  authorities,  he  preached  and  pubfidied 
two  sermons  on  the  *Law  of  Christ  Respecting 
Civil  Obedience,  Especially  in  the  Payment  of 
Tribute,*  which,  with  notes  and  additions,  be- 
came finally  an  octavo  volume.  In  1847  he  and 
his  congregation  entered  the  United  Presby- 
terian Qiurch.  Other  works  of  his  are  *The 
Vesurrection  of  Life*  (1852) ;  <Expository  Dis- 


courses on  the  Emstle  of  Saint  Peter*  (1848) ; 
*  Discourses  and  Sayings  of  Christ*  (IfifiO). 

BROWN,  John,  American  abolitionist 
leader:  b.  Torrington,  Conn.,  9  May  1800;  d.  2 
Dec  1859.  His  paternal  ancestry  was  of  May- 
flower stock,  his  grandmother  of  Welsh,  ms 
mother  of  Dutch.  His  grandfather  was  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Revolution.  His  father,  who  drew 
his  abhorrence  of  slavery  from  Jonathan 
Edwards^  an  anti-slaveiy  champion,  sluired  in 
the  forcible  rescue  of  fugitive  slaves  in  1796. 
The  son  found  his  warratit  Mainst  slavery  in 
the  Bible,  where  its  defenders  found  their  war- 
rant for  it  From  the  age  of  five  he  ^ew  up 
in  Ohio.  He  was  an  exceeding^  active  and 
adventurous  boy,  who  loved  play-n^ts,  but  not 
real  ones,  disapproved  of  war,  and  in  manhood 
paid  annual  fines  rather  than  perform  militia 
duQr.  His  detestation  of  slavery  was  confirmed 
by  witnessing  the  abuse  of  a  slave  boy;  he 
swore  in  his  own  words,  *etemal  war  against 
slavery*;  and  throughout  his  career  he  never 
lost  sight  of  this  life-work.  His  12  children 
who  grew  to  maturity  (out  of  20  he  had  by 
two  wives)  were  ingrained  with  his  spirit, 
pledged  themselves  to  him  in  prayer  to  spend 
their  lives  making  it  operative,  and  bore  gre^ 
privations  to  furnish  him  the  means  of  so  do- 
ing. He  became  a  farmer  and  leather-dresser, 
surveyor,  shepherd  and  wool  dealer;  unfixed, 
unprosperous  and  esteemed  'shiftless.*  Thb 
was  certainly  not  due  to  indolence  or  lack  of 
honor ;  his  immense  family  and  want  of  monev- 
getting  faculty  were  partly  responsible,  his  ab- 
sorption in  a  fixed  idea  and  lack  of  interest  in 
money-getting  still  more.  By  1834>-  then  in 
Pennsylvania,  he  had  devised  an  association  of 
abolitionist  families  to  educate  colored  youdi, 
believing  that  it  would  force  the  South  into 
speedy  emancipation.  Seeking  co-operation  in 
this  plan,  he  removed  to  Ohio  in  1835,  and  to 
Massachusetts  in  1846;  in  1840  he  made  sur- 
veys of  Oberlin  College  lands  in  Virginia  and 
projected  a  negro  colony  there.  In  1846  Gerrit 
Smith  (q.v.)  offered  100,000  acres  of  northern 
New  York  lands  in  small  farms  to  colored 
families  who  would  clear  them;  and  in  1848^ 
to  work  among  them.  Brown  boutdit  a  farm  in 
North  Elba,  where  his  family  lived  till  his 
death,  wdrldng  with  and  for  him.  History 
can  hardly  parallel  so  large  a  family's  unanim- 
ity of  self-sacrifice  for  a  social  ideal,  in  whose 
behalf  they  stinted  themselves  ut^rud^gl:^:  a 
testimony  to  the  father's  commanding  nobility 
of  soul.  From  thence,  by  grace  of  contribu- 
tions from  abolitionists  who  had  come  to  know 
and  respect  him,  he  traveled  often  on  errands 
of  organizing  resistance  to  slavery.  In  185^ 
after  ttie  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  he 
visited  Springfield,  Mass.,  his  former  residence, 
and  formed  a  'Lei^e  of  (Sileadites,*.  sworn 
to  stand  each  other  in  die  rescue  of  fugitive 
slaves. 

In  1854  Kansas  lad  become,  tn  ihe  eyes  of 
both  South  and  North,  the  deci^ve  batUe 
gfround  of  the  two  systems,  and  five  of  Brown's 
sons  living  in  OWo  set  out  thither  to  swell  the 
free-soil  ranks;  they  settled  a  few  miles  from 
Ossawatomie,  and  Brown  jtnned  them  in  Octo- 
ber 1855,  against  his  intention.  The  family 
were  among  the  most  stalwart  defenders  of  the 
Territory  tor  the  next  two  years  against  the 
fraud  and  terporism  by  which  the  Border  Ruf- 
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fians  plunged  it  into  anarcby  and  bloodshed. 
John  Brown's  career  there  brought  him  into 
national  prominence,  from  the  consiMcuouuiess 
of  the  stage  rather  than  the  magnitude  of  the 
actions.  Its  most  dramatic  incidents  were  the 
retaliatory  murder  of  five  pro-slavety  men  at 
Pottawatomie,  24  May  18S6,  the  capture  of 
Captain  Pate  at  Black  Jack,  2  June,  and  the 
magnificent  defense  of  Ossawatomie  against  a 
crushing  force  of  Missourians  in  August.  It 
has  never  been  narrated,  even  by  Northerners 
without  sympathy  for  the  slavery  cause,  except 
with  strong  partisan  bias  pro  or  con,  and  from 
its  very  nature,  it  probably  never  can  be.  The 
judgment  passed  on  it  depends  not  merely  on 
the  view  ts^en  of  his  cause  (of  which  an  impar- 
tial estimate  is  not  impossible),  but  on  the  ques- 
tions whether  that  cause  would  have  succeeded 
in  any  event,  and  whether  he  helped  or  harmed 
it  No  proof  of  either  is  possible,  and  favor 
or  disfavor  toward  fanatical  enthusiasts  is  one 
of  the  deepest  lines  of  cleavage  among  human 
spirits.  As  the  victory  for  freedom  was  won, 
it  is  the  fashion  to  assume  that  it  never  was  in 
doubt;  that  active  warfare  was  needless;  that 
the  influx  of  free  settlers  would  soon  have 
caused  the  pro-slavery  invaders  to  desist  in 
despair;  that  Brown  acted  as  a  lawless  ruffian 
who  justified  the  other  party,  and  that  he  only 
discredited  and  hampered  his  own  side.  But 
it  is  stUl  ouite  rational  to  maintain  the  older 
view,  of  which  the  premises  are  certainly  cor- 
rect, whatever  the  deduction  may  be.  The  pro- 
slavery  party  had  no  such  illusions;  from  the 
first  -Uiey  openly  proclaimed  the  struggle  for 
Kansas  a  war  for  life  or  death^  and  carried  it 
on  by  the  machinety  of  war.  They  constituted 
a  government  by  open  fraud  and  maintained  it 
by  open  violoice;  sacked  towns,  burnt  houses, 
assassinated  some  of  their  opiKUients  and  Ule- 
splly  imprisoned  others ;  while  the  United 
States  courts  dispersed  their  foes  by  legal 
anathema,  and  the  United  States  troops  acted  as 
their  army.  If  no  resistance  had  been  offered, 
it  is  not  apparent  why  these  methods  should 
have  been  less  employed  or  less  successful  in 
1SS8  than  in  1856;  the  prize  would  not  have 
been  less  and  the  incentive  would  have  grown 
greater.  It  is  certain  that  such  peaceful  sub- 
mission of  the  free-soilers  would  'have  been 
hailed  by  the  Pierce  and  Budianan  parties  as 
proof  incontestable  that  the  Republican  charges 
of  illegality  and  outrage  were  mere  libels.  It  is 
therefore  at  least  arguable  that  it  was  Brown, 
Montgomery,  Lane  and  the  other  fighters,  by 
ktbeir  stubborn  and  'lawless*  defiance  to  sheer 
foreign  conquest,  plunging  Kansas  into  open 
and  bloody  anarchy,  who  shamed  the  govern- 
ment into  withdrawing  its  help  to  the  invaders 
and  convinced  the  slavery  party  that  force  was 
no  longer  available.  Incidentally,^  they  gave 
the  non-oomtatants  a  free  coimntmi^  in  wl  iich 
to  decry  their  champions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  judgment  now,  the 
Eastern  abolition  leaders  at  that  time  had  no 
thought  of  suppressing  him,  they  furnished  him 
sbme  moneys  and  supplies  for  whatever  plan  he 
privately  deemed  best,  feeling  sure  at  least  of 
WHne  bold,  heartening  stroke  for  the  cause.  For 
many  years  he  had  entertained  the  project  of 
establishing,  in  the  Maryland  or  Virginia  moun- 
tains, a  stronghold  for  fugitive  slaves,  wliere 
they  could  wiustand  attacks  and  if  necessKry 


reach  Pennsylvania.  He  tiiougfat  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  refuge  mig^  stimulate  tlie  slaves 
into  a  dash  for  freetMm,  and  the  insecurity 
of  slave  property  mig^t  drive  the  South  into 
emancipation.  That  he  could  suppose  the  United 
States  would  allow  such  a  eucrrilla  fortresj 
and  firebrand  within  its  jurisdiction  for  a  thy 
seems  scarcely  compatiwe  with  sanity,  trat 
Brown  was  insane  only  as  all  religious,  intenst 
idealists  tend  to  become  so.  At  the  last,  Us 
ptan  developed  into  one  for  a  stroke  that  should 
startle  the  country  into  m^ioa,  draw  recruits  to 
him  and  leave  no  chance  for  compromise  or 
delay.  Characteristically,  he  seems  not  to  ban 
doubted  that  the  country  would  stand  by  him 
He  chose  to  assault  the  United  States  arsenil 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  thus  not  only  securing  anns 
for  his  presumed  fugitives,  but  making  the 
country  nng;_  without  reflection  that  this  wai 
open  war  against  the  nation,  and  that  even  the 
abolitionists  could  not  uphold  him.  In  1857  lie 
began  drilling  a  small  band  of  adherents  at 
Tabor  and  Springfield,  Iowa,  but  his  trusted 
drillmaster,  Forbes,  gave  the  alarm,  and  the 
scheme  was  postponed  At  length,  in  June  1859, 
he  and  some  of  his  men  hired  a  farm  near  Har- 

Eer's  Ferry,  and  two  of  iiis  women  came  to 
eep  house  there;  he  gradually  collected  tbe 
remainder,  22  men  besides  himself,  with  some 
arms;  and  l^te  Sunday  evening,  16  October, 
with  18  men.  seized  the  armory  and  took  |ku- 
sesstoa  of  the  village.  He  made  hostages  of 
some  leading  citizen^  and  had  a  few  ndghbot^ 
ing  planters  and  their  slaves  brought  in.  But 
the  remaining  citizens  armed  themselves,  as- 
sailed and  shot  several  of  Brown's  men  aoil 
surrounded  the  rest,  and  on  Monday  evening 
CoL  Robert  E.  Lee  came  from  Washington 
writh  a  coo^Mtny  of  marines  and  cooped  Brown 
and  his  six  remaining  men  into  the  en^- 
house.  Brown  fought  there  till  the  two  sons 
with  him  were  killed,  and  himself  supposed  to 
be  mortally  wounded,  before  he  would  sur- 
render. Why  he  had  not  retreated  to  the 
mountains  on  capturing  the  arsenal  was  never 
explained,  even  by  himself.  He  was  tried  be- 
fore a  Virginia  court,  but  defended  by  Mas- 
sachusetts counsel,  sentenced  as  was  inevitaUe 
and  just,  and  hanged  at  Giarlestown,  W.  Va. 

testimony  at  the  trial,  and  his  demeanor 
and  language  all  through,  produced  an  inefface- 
able impression  on  the  North,  revealing  a  char- 
acter of  heroic  simplicity,  purity  and  grandeur; 
if  Us  action  was  mad,  he  himself  was  not ;  and 
even  his  adversary.  Governor  Wist  of  Virginia, 
admired  his  'clear  head,  courage,  fortitude  and 
simple  ingenuousness,*  and  felt  him  to  be 
wholly  truthful.  The  actual  importance  of  the 
Harper's  Ferry  raid,  in  determining  or  hasten- 
ing secession,  has  alw^rs  been  exaggerated,  bf 
his  friends  as  praise  and  by  his  foes  as  detrac- 
tion: to  suppose  that  secession  would  not  have 
come  after  Lincoln's  election,  had,  there  been 
no  such  raid,  is  to  ipnore  all  American  history 
for  many  years  previous.  But  the  revolt  of  the 
slave  power  seemed  to  justify  lus  prevision  and 
action;  he  became  the  popular  incarnation  of 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  its  great-  pioneer  and  mar- 
tyr ;  and  the  slogan  of  the  North  was :  'John 
Brown's  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the  grave, 
hut  his  soul  goes  marching  onf*  His  nature 
had  something  of  the  sublime;  and  great 
natures  have  mdr  function  and  service  as  well 
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as  ereat  intellects.  No  community  could  exist 
with  such  men  for  statesmen ;  peiliaps  none  can 
be  great  without  some  such  men  for  prophets. 

BibUoKraphy^  Sanborn,  F.  B..  ^Ufe  and 
Letters  of  John  Brown,  Liberator  of  Kansas 
and  Martyr  of  Virginia*  (Boston  18B5) ;  Bur- 
gess, *The  Civil  War  and  the  Constitution' 
(New  York  1901);  Rhodes,  <History  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850' 
(Vol  11.  New  York  1893);  Villard,  'John 
Brown,  1800-1859:  A  Biography  Fifty  Years 
After*  (Boston  and  New  York  1910). 

BROWN,  John,  Scottish  phy^an  and 
essayist  fon  of  John  Brown  (1784-1858,  q.v.) : 
b.  Bimr,  22  Sept.  1810;  d.  Edinburgh.  11  May 
1882.  lie  was  graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  1833 
and  began  practice  as  a  physician.  His  leisure 
hours  were  devoted  to  hterature,  many  of  his 
contributions  appearing  in  the  North  British 
Review,  Good  Words  and  other  periodicals. 
His  collected  writings,  published  under  the  dtle 
of  *Hone  Subsecrivse'  (leisure  hours)  (1858- 
82),  embrace  papers  bearing  on  medicine,  art, 
poetry  and  human  life  generally.  Several  of  his 
sketcnes^such  as  *Rab  and  His  Friends,'  *Our 
Dogs,'  'Fet  Marjory,'  Mccms  the  Doorkeeper,* 
on  which  his  fame  coieny  rests,  have  been  pub- 
lished   separately.     Humor,    tenderness  and 

Pathos  are  lus  chief  characteristics.  Consult 
'eddie,  'Recollections  of  Dr.  John  Brown* 
(1893)  :  M'Laren,  E.  T.,  'Dr.  John  Brown  and 
His  Sister  Isabella'  (4th  e<L  1890);  Forrest, 
D.  W.  <editor),  'Letters  of  Dr.  John  Brown.' 
with  a  Uograpi^         T.  M'Laren  (1907). 

BROWN,  J<^  George,  Ai^lo-American 
painter:  b.  Durham,  England,  11  Nov.  1831.  He 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools  in  New- 
castle-on'Tyne  and  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1853.  He  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  was  elected  an  aca- 
demician in  1863,  received  honorable  mention  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  in  1899  and  in  1900  was 
president  of  the  American  Water  Color  Society. 
He  is  best  known  for  his  pictures  of  bootblacks 
and  street  urchins.  Amot«  his  famous  nctures 
are  'A  Merry  Air  with  a  Sad  Heart,'  'The 
Stump  Speedi,^  'The  Passing  Show,'  'Be 
Mine'  and  ^Training  the  Dogs.' 

BROWN,  John  Hamfltoa,  American  in- 
ventor: b.  Liberty,  Me.,  28  July  1837.  At  the 
age  of  18  he  was  ^prenticed  to  a  ^nsmith 
and  in  1857  entered  business  in  Haverhill,  Mass. 
He  served  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  sharpshooter 
and  in  18S2  was  a  member  of  the  American 
rifle  team  at  Wimbledon.  He  devised  a  com- 
bination pleating  machine  and  rotary  niching 
press.  He  began  in  1883  to  perfect  the  inven- 
tion of  a  weapon  for  military  use  later  known 
as  the  Brown  s^mental  wire-wonnd  gun,  which 
after  numerous  gorernment  tests  was  pn>' 
nounced  a  success. 

BROWN,  John  Howard,  American  edhor : 
b.  Rhinebeck.  N.  Y.,  8  Nov.  1840.  After  study- 
ing law  in  New  York  and  engaging  in  journal- 
ism in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Augusta, 
he  became  a  publisher  in  New  York.  In  1896 
he  removed  to  Boston  to  become  editor-in-chief 
o£  'lamb's  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the 
United  States.'  He  edited  in  New  York  Ameri- 
cana, a  monthly  magazine  of  history,  genealogy 
and  literature  (1912,  1913  and  1914)  and  as- 
sisted in  etfitit^  'History  of  Gcnnan- American 
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Families  in  the  United  States'  (Cari  Wilhelm 
Schtegel,  editor-in-chief),  volume  I  of  which 
work  was  issued  in  1916.  He  is  the  author  of 
^American  Naval  Heroes*  (1896)  and  of  nu- 
merxms  contributions  to  periodical  literature. 

BROWN,  John  Lewis,  French  artist:  b. 
Bordeaux,  16  Aug.  1829;  d.  1892.  He  studied 
under  BelIoc_  and  Roqueplan  and  was  famous 
as  an  impressionist  painter  of  military  and  hunt- 
ing scenes,  as  well  as  of  studies  of  horses  and 
dogs.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  'Steeple 
Chase'  (1861);  »At  the  Outposts*  (1865); 
'Relay  of  Omnibus  Horses'  (1884);  'Hohen- 
Unden'  (1887). 

BROWN,  John  Young,  American  lawyer : 
b.  Claysvillc,  Hardin  County,  Ky.,  28  June  1835; 
d.  Henderson,  Ky.,  11  Jan.  1904.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Centre  College,  Danville,  18S5,  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1859  he 
was  elected  to  Congress,  but  not  having  attained 
the  constitutional  age,  could  not  take  his  seat. 
He  was  again  elected  to  Congress  in  1868,  but 
his  seat  was  refused  him  W  the  House  because 
of  political  disabilities.  Rnally  he  served  in 
Congress  (1873-77).  He  retired  to  the  practice 
of  law  and  daring  1891-95  be  was  Dctnocratic 
governor  of  Kentucky. 

BROWN,  Joseph  Emerson,  American 
statesman;  V  Pickens  County,  S.  C,  15  April 
1821;  d.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  30  Nov.  1894.  He  was 
educated  at  Calhoun  Academy  and  was  (gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1846.  He  settled  in  Canton, 
Ga.,  served  in  the  State  legislature  and  was 
elected  governor  in  1857,  serving  three  terms. 
As  war  governor  he  opposed  Jefferson  Davis 
in_  the  matter  of  die  conscription  laws  and 
raised  10,000  recruits  to  oppose  Sherman's 
march  to  the  sea,  but  would  not  allow  them 
to  leave  the  State.  After  the  war  he  gave 
hearty  support  to  the  reconstruction  measures 
and  supported  General  Grant  for  the  Presi- 
dency. He  was  chief  justice  of  Georgia  in 
1868  and  United  States  senator  in  1880-91.  He 
made  large  gifts  for  religious  and  educational 
purposes,  insult  Fielder,  'Life  and  Times  of 
Joseph  E.  Brown>  (Springfield  1883). 

BROWN,  Kenneth,  American  JoumaUst 
and  novelist:  h.  Chicago,  9  Mardi  18w.  After 
studies  in  (rtitnany,  SwitEerland,^  Paris,  at  Har- 
vard University  ana  the  University  of  Virflnnta, 
he  engaged  in  journalism  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Baltimore  and  Chicago,  and  from  1898  to  1900 
was  editorial  writer  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Cotnmerical  Advertiser.  He  is  co-author 
with  Henry  Bumham  Boone  of  'Eastover 
Court  House'  (1901)  and  'The  Redfields  Suc- 
cession* (1903) ;  co-author  with  his  wife  of 
'The  First  Secretary'  (1907)  and  'The  Duke's 
Price*  (1910),  and  author  of  'Sirocco*  (1906) 
and  of  'Two  Boys  in  a  Gyrocar*  (1911). 

BROWN,  Lancelot,  English  landscape 
gardener,  sometimes  called  ^Capability  Brown" : 
b.  at  Harle-Kirfc  1715;  d.  1773.  He  commenced 
life  as  a  kitchen  gardener,  but  by  his  industry 
and  genius  rose  rapidly  in  public  egdmatioa 
till  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  oracle 
in  taste  in  regard  to  all  rural  improvements  — 
agricultural,  horttcultural  ■  and  even  archttec- 
tuiat  His  extennve  employment  enabled  him 
to  realize  a  handsome  mdependence,  and  he 
adorned  the  station  to  which  he  had  worked 
his  way  with  more  graces  and  virtues  than  are 
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often  displa>[ed  by  those  who  have  been  born  to 
it  He  obtained  the  dignity  of  high  sheriff  of 
Huntington  in  1770.  He  avoided  the  stiff  for- 
mality of  the  older  landsca^  gardens  but  is 
charged  with  having  often  sinned  against  good 
taste  by  endeavoring  to  reform  natural  scenery 
and  force  it,  under  all  circumstances,  to  assume 
the  form  of  clumps,  belts  and  serpentine  canals. 
His  architectural  performances  are  remarkable 
for  their  interiors^   A  full  list  of  his  works  is 

E'ven  by  Repton,  'Landscape  Gardening  and 
andscape  Architecture*  (ed.  by  J.  C.  Loudon 
1840,  pp.  30,  266,  32?,  520). 

BROWN,  Moaes,  American  naval  officer: 
b.  Salisbury,  Mass.,  20  Jan.  1742;  d.  at  sea,  1 
Jan.  1804.  He  was  a  sailor  in  early  life  and 
commanded  the  United  States  privateer  G0n~ 
er<U  Arnold.  He  was  the  first  commander  of 
the  sloop  of  war  Merrimac,  having  the  rank  of 
captain,  United  States  Navy.  He  captured  four 
French  vessels  during  17W-I801.  He  was  re- 
tired by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  re-entered  the 
merchant  service. 

BROWN,  Nicholas,  American  merchant 
and  philanthropbt :  b.  Providence,  R.  I.,  4  April 
1769;  d.  there,  27  Oct.  1841.  He  was  graduated 
at  Rhode  Island  College  1786.  Through  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1791.  he  inherited  a 
handsome  forttme,  fonued  a  partnership  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Thomas  P.  Ives,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  best-known 
merchants  of  America.  He  was  a  nephew  of 
John  Brown  (1736-1803,  q.v.).  In  1792  he  gave 
$500  to  Rhode  Island  College  with  which  to 
purchase  law  books.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  a  long  series  of  endowments  and  benefac- 
tions to  that  institution,  which  took  his  name 
in  180^  when  he  endowed  a  professorship  of 
oratory  and  belles-lettres.  In  1822  he  built 
Hope  College,  at  an  expense  of  $20,000,  Man- 
ning Hall  in  1834  at 'a  cost  of  $18,500  and  a 
president's  house  in  1840,  costing  $7,000.  The 
total  of  his  various  gifts  amounted  to  $160,000. 
He  was  a  trustee  from  1791  to  1825,  a  fellow 
1825-41  and  a  most  efficient  treasurer  from 
1796  to  1825.  He  was  also  a  generous  donor 
to  the  Providence  Athenaeum  and  Butler  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane.  He  served  several  terms 
in  the  State  legislature,  and  in  1840  was  a 
presidential  elector.  Consult  Hunt,  'Lives  of 
American  Merdtants*  (New  York  1856). 

BROWN,  Oliver  Madox.  English  artist, 
son  of  Ford. Madox  Brown  (q.v.)  :  b.  1855;  d. 
1874.  From  early  boyhood  he  showed^  remarl^ 
able  capacity  both  in  fainting  and  literature, 
especially  i>ro9e  fiction  and  poetty.  His  two 
most  promising  pictures  were  *The  Tempest 
—  Prospero  and  the  Infant  -Miranda'  (exhib- 
ited in  1871  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
South  Kensington),  and  *A  Scene  from  Silas 
Manier>  (1872).  <Gabrid  Denver*  (1873)  and 
some  other  unfinished  novels,  besides  sonnets 
and  other  poems,  show  wonderful  literary' 
power  in  one  so  young.  His  'Literapr  Remains* 
were  published  in  1876.  Consult  Ingram,  H., 
*0.  M.  Brown:  A  Biographical  Sketch*  {Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  425-28,  1876). 

BROWN,  Peter  Hume,  British  histogra- 
pher:  b.  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland,  17  Dec. 
18S0.  He  was  graduated  from  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity and  became  a  teacher  and  journalist 
He  was  appointed  re^ster  of  the  Pnvy  Coun- 


cil of  Scotland  (1398),  and  in  1908  he  became 
histograi^cr  royal  for  Scotland.  He  has  been 
professor  of  ancient  Scottish  history  and  pa- 
Iseography  in  Edinburgh  University  since  1901, 
ana  he  was  Ford  lecturer  1913-14.  Among  his 
more  important  works  are  'George  Buchanan, 
Humanist  and  Reformer*  (1890)  ;  *Ear^  Trav- 
elers in  Scotland*  (1891);  ^Scotland  before 
1700*  (1893);  'History  of  Scotland*  (1898- 
1909)  ;  'Scotland  in  die  Time  of  Queen  Mary' 
(1903-04) ;  'The  Youth  of  (3oethe"  (1913),  and 
'Ford  Lectures*  (1914). 

BROWN,  Phcebfi  Allen  Hinidale,  Ameri- 
can hymn  writer:  b. Canaan,-  N.  Y.,  1  May  I^; 
d.  Marshall.  111..  10  Oct.  1861.  In  1805  she 
married  Timothy  H.  Brown,  a  painter,  who 
moved  about  considerably  with  his  family. 
Amid  this  shiftless  life  she  succeeded  in  edu- 
cating her  children,  one  of  whom,  S.  R.  Brown, 
became  the  first  American  misrioiUTy  to  Japan. 
Mrs.  Brown  was  qpite  a  vohmiinoas  vnter. 
She  has  left  several  voltuues  in  prose,  an  'Au- 
tobiography* and  a  volume  of  poems.  She  has 
been  tallied  the  best  writer  of  hymns  in  Aincrica. 

BROWN.  Robert,  Scottish  botaust:  b. 
Montrose,  21  Dec.  1773:  d  I-ondon,  10  Jnne 
1858.  He  finished  his  education  in  1795,  when 
he  became  ensign  and  assistant  surgeon  in  a 
Fifeshire  fencible  regiment,  which  he  accom- 
panied to  Ireland,  remaining  there  till  1800.  He 
was  then,  through  the  influence  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,^  appointed  naturalist  to  Captain  Flmdcrs' 
surveif^  expedition  to  Australia  or  New  Hol- 
land. Ine  whole  continent  of  Australia  was 
circumnavigated,  the  coast  at  various  points 
examined,  and  Brown  remained  in  the  colony, 
visiting  various  parts  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  til!  1805.  He  returned 
with  nearly  4,000  species  of  plants,  was  shortly 
after  appointed  librarian  to  the  Linnxan  Sih 
ciety  and  was  now  able  to  devote  himself  to 
the  systematic  study  of  his  plants.  He  con- 
tinued to  make  the  result  of  ms  investigations 
known  in  communications  to  the  Linnsean  and 
Royal  societies.  One  of  his  earliest  papers  was 
on  a  group  of  the  family  of  plants  named  by 
Tussieu  Apocynett,  which  he  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing as  a  separate  family  under  the  title 
already  given  them  by  Jussieu  of  Asclepiadca. 
In  1810  he  published  the  first  volume  of  the 
great  work  he  had  been  preparing  oo  the  plants 
of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  entitling  it  *Fro- 
dromus  Florae  Novsc  Holtandiae  et  InsuUe  Van 
IMemen.'  No  second  volume  of  it  ever  ap- 
peared. He  was  the  first  English  writer  m 
botany  who  adopted  the  natural  system  of 
classification  which  has  since  entirely  superseded 
that  of  Linnaeus.  In  1814  he  published  a  botan- 
ical appendix  to  Captain  Flinders'  account  of 
his  voyage,  entitled  'General  Remarks,  (Jeo- 
graphical  and  Systematical,  on  the  Botamr  of 
Terra  Austratis.*  In  1828  he  published  a  brief 
'Account  of  Microscopical  Observations  on  the 
Particles  Contained  in  the  Pollen  of  Plants, 
and  on  the  General  Existence  of  Active  Mole- 
cules in  Organic  and  Inorganic  Bodies.*  He 
was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  presence 
of  these  active  molecules.  The  movement  of 
the  granules  of  the  fovilla  (or  semi-fluid  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  pollen  grains)  which  he 
believed  to  be  purely  physical,  or  non-organic, 
has  on  the  Continent  acquired  the  name  of  the 
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Brownian  or  Bnmonian  movement  He  also 
wrote  botanical  appendices  for  the  voyages  of 
Ross  aod  Parry,  the  African  exiUoratton  of 
Denham  and  Clappertou  and  others*  ^d  de- 
scribed, with  Dr.  Bennet,  the  plants  collected 
by  Dr.  Horsfield  in  Java.  In  1810  he  re- 
ceived the  charge  of  the  collections  and  library 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  which  were  afterward 
bequeathed  to  him  for  life.  He  transferred 
them  in  1827  to  the  British  Museum  and  was 
appointed  keepef  of  botany  in  that  institution. 
He  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1811,  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  in  1832,  a  foreign  asso- 
date^of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1833.  He  had  the  Copley  medal  in  1839  and 
was  appointed  president  of  the  Linnxan  So- 
ciety in  1849.  He  also  received  the  decoration 
of  the  highest  Prussian  order  of  civil  merit 
presided  over  by  Baron  Humboldt,  who  called 
him  Botanicontm  facile  princeps.  As  a  bot- 
anist Brown  occupied  the  veiv  hi^est  rank. 
He  made  the  microscope  and  tne  stud^  of  de- 
velopment the  basis  of  his  classification,  and 
by  his  skill  in  the  application  of  ascertained 
facts  to  the  elucidation  of  obscure  and  the 
explanation  of  doubtful  phenomena,  greatly  ad- 
vanced our  scientific  knowledge  of  the  vege- 
table Id^dom.  His  works,  contained  chidly 
in  the  ^Transactions^  of  learned  societies  and 
other  inaccesable  forms,  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
be  popular.   See  Browniah  Movement. 

BROWN.  Robert,  Scottish  scientist:  b. 
Campster,  Cahhness-shire^  1842;  d.  1896.  He 
explored  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  Greenland, 
and  the  western  shore  of  BafBn  Bay  in  1861. 
made  charts  of  the  interior  of  Vanconyer,  ana 
with  Whymper,  in  1867,  made  discoveries  as  to 
the  inland  ice  of  Greenknd,  since  borne  out  by 
those  of  Peary.  He  traveled  extensively  in 
the  Barbary  States,  lectured  on  scientific  themes 
in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  and  was  a  member 
of  learned  societies  in  Kurope  and  America. 
He  published  <ManuaI  of  Botany>  (1874); 
^Peoples  of  the  WorId>  (1882-85);  'Science 
for  All>  (1877-82)  ;  *The  Story  of  Africa  and 
Its  Expk>rer3>  (4  vols.,  1892-95;  new  ed.,  1911). 

BROWN,  Samael,  American  physician:  b. 
Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  30  Jan.  1769;  d.  12 
Jan.  1830.  He  was  graduated  at  Dickinson 
College  in  1789,  studied  medicine  in  Scotland 
and,  practised  in  KMtudqr,  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi. He  became  professor  of  medicine  in 
Transylvania  University  in  1819;  established  a 
medical  school  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  of  which  he 
was  president  until  1825,  and  organized  the  first 
medical  society  in  Lexington.  He  introduced 
the  method  of  preparing  nnieng  for  aBcdidnc, 
and  oontfibuted  to  medical  jonmals.  He 
labored  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

BROWN,  Sis  Samael,  English  engineer: 
b.  London  1776;  d.  Blackheath,  Kent,  15  March 
1852.  After  serving  with  honor  in  the  English 
navy_,  he  was  made  a  retired  captain  in  1842. 
He  15  remembered  for  his  system  of  making 
iron  chain  cables  and  as  the  designer  and 
builder  of  the  earliest  iron  suspension  brittee 
in  England,  at  Berwick-on-Tweed.  The  tk- 
mous  chain  pier  at  Brighton  was  designed  by 
hnn.   He  was  knighted  in  1838. 

BROWN.  Samuel,  Scottish  chemist  and 
poet:  b.  Haddingtoi^  23  Fctk  1817;  d.  Edin- 


^r^  20  Sept.  1856.  He  was  naduatcd  from 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  with  extraordinary 
attainments,  began  his  public  career  Iqr  deliver- 
ing, in  1840,  in  assooation  with  hU  iatinute 
friend,  Edward  Forbes,  a  course  of  lectures  on 
(he  philosophy  of  the  sciences;  and  having  es- 
tablished among  his  auditors,  as  he  had  before 
among  his  teachers,  the  c<HivictiDn  that  he  was 
destined  to  great  achievement,  renounced  all 
else  that  he  might  have  won,  to  devote  himself 
to  the  slow  experimental  realization  of  a  great 
scientific  conception.  In  1849  he  delivered  in 
Edinburgh  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  history 
of  chemistry,  tracing  its  progress  from  its  play- 
ful childhood  among  the  (Treeks,  through  the 
Oriental  and  mediaeval  alchemists,  with  most 
fascinating  sketches  of  Roger  Bacon  and  Para- 
celsus; passing  thence  through  the  epoch  of 
Stahl  and  Priestley,  till  the  young  and  unfortu- 
nate Lavoisier  changed  the  whole  form  of 
chemical  science,  opening  a  new  path  to  all 
succeeding  philosophers.  In  1850  he  published 
the  ^Tragedy  of  Galileo.^  Many  of  hts  lectures 
and  essays  nave  been  collected  since  his  death, 
under  the  title  of  'Lectures  on  the  Atomic 
Theory,  and  Essays  Scientific  and  Literary.' 

BROWN,  Samuel  Robbins,  American 
scholar,  educator  and  missionary ;  b.  £last  Wind- 
sor, Conn.,  16  June  1810;  d.  Munson^  Mass, 
June  1880.  His  mother  was  Phcebe  Hinsdale, 
one  of  tb:  first  and  best  known  of  American 
hymnologists.  Educated  at  Munson  Academy, 
Yale  College  and  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Columbia^  S.  C,  he  supported  lumself  most 
of  the  tune  by  teaching  music.  He  sailed 
with  his  young  bride  in  1838  to  (Thina  and 
at  Macao  organized  and  taught  in  the  school 
of  the  Morrison  Education  Society,  which  was 
later  removed  to  Hongkong,  where  Dr.  Brown 
was  wounded  _  by  pirates.  He  established 
the  first  Christian  Protestant  school  in  Cliina, 
brought  the  first  Chinese  students  to  America 
for  education  and  was  the  chief  instrument  in 
establishing  (at  Elmira,  N.  Y.)  the  first  wo- 
men's college  in  America  chartered  as  such. 
He  translated  the  New  Testament  into  Jap-' 
anese  13  days  after  the  formation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
uons.  He  returned  to  America  in  ISAlf,  bring- 
ing widi  him  Yung  Wtng  (who  afterwanl 
brought  120  Chinese  students  to  America)  and 
Wong,  who  became  a  famous  physician.  Most 
of  Dr.  Brown's  CHiinese  pupils  rose  to  po^-- 
tions  in  the  Imperial  Customs  and  other  gov- 
ernment services  ^fidiidi  required  a  knowledge 
of  Engli^  Remaining  in  America  until  18S9, 
as  pastor  and  teacher  at  Owasco  Lake,  N.  Y., 
he  went  out  ta  Jiput  to  foond  the  mission  of 
the  Reformed  Cnurch  in  America.  He  trained 
a  native  ministry  and  many  Japanese  piqnls- 
who  have  since  become  editors,  statesmen, 
scholars,  presidents  of  colleges  or  otherwise 
active  in  uie  remaking  of  the  Japanese  empire. 
He  wrote  the  fint  'Grammar  of  Colloquial 
Japanese'  and  other  works  for  the  mastery 
of  the  language,  and  made  scholarly  transla-. 
tions.  Consult  Griffis,  W.  E,  *A  Maker  of  the 
New  Orient*  (1902). 

BROWN.  8aiiger»  American  j^tysician :  K 
Bbomficld,  Ontario,  16  Feb.  1852.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Bellevne  HosjMtal  Medical 
College^  New  Yor^  1880^  and  has  since  held 
several  important  ^fcsiional  posts,  becoming 
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GofesiOT  of  neurology  in  the  Post-Graduate 
edical  School  of  Chicago  in  1890,  and  in 
1901-06  was  associate  professor  of  medicine 
and  clinical  medicine  at  the  Collep;e  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  in  the  same  ctty.  He  wa? 
the  earliest  to  demonstrate  that  the  occipital 
Ic^  is  the  centre  of  vision  in  monkeys.  In 
1908  he  joined  the  United  States  Army  Medical 
Reserve  Corps  with  rank  of  first  lieutenant. 

BROWN,  Stimson  Joseph,  American  math- 
ematician and  astronomer :  6.  Fenn  Yan,  N.  Y., 
17  Sept.  1854.  He  studied  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity and  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy; 
served  on  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  was  appointed  professor  of  mathe- 
matics 1883,  and  astronomical  director  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Observatory  1898,  and  after 
six  years'  service  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  from  1901,  was  appointed  head  of  the 
department  of  mathematics  and  mechanics  in 
1907.  Among  his  puhlished  service  textbooks 
are  'Practical  Algebra*  (190ft  191W ;  and 
*  Analytical  Geometry  and  Curve  Tracing* 
(1907;  rev.  ed,  1912). 

BROWN,  Tfaomaa.  Scotch  metaidiysician : 
b.  Kirkmabrcck,  Kirkcudbri^^it,  9  Jan.  1778;  d. 
London,  2  April  1820.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  obtained 
the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy.  He 
distinguished  himself,  at  a  very  early  a^e,  hy 
an  acute  review  of  the  medical  and  physiologi- 
cal theories  of  Dr.  Darwin,  in  a  work  entitled 
'Observations  on  Darwin's  Zoonomia.*  _  But  he 
chiefly  deserves  notice  on  account  of  his  meta- 
physical speculations,  his  chief  work  being 
'Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind'  (1822).  His  system  reduces  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  to  three  great  classes  —  per- 
ception, simple  suggestion  and  relative  sugges- 
tion, employing  tm  term  suggestion  as  nearly 
synonymous  with  association.  His  development 
of  the  Uieoiy  of  cause  and  effect  was  first  sug- 
gested by  [uune. 

BROWN,  Thomas  Bdmrd.  Eni^  poet : 
b.  Isle  of  Uan  1830;  d.  Qifton.  England,  29 
Oct.  1897.  After  a  brilhant  career  at  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford,  he  became  assistant 
master  at  Clifton  College,  Bristol,  in  1862.  re- 
ngning  in  1892.  His  work,  though  strong  and 
remarKably  original,  failed  to  attract  general 
attention  during  his  lifetime,  but  when  collected 
in  \9IJ0,  contemporaneously  with  two  volumes 
of  his  ^Letters,*  they  drew  forth  extended 
notiees  from  leading  critical  remews  and  jour- 
nals in  Ea^and  and  the  United  States.  His 
poems,  wntten  in  Anglo-Manx  <fialect  for 
the  roost  part,  are  cniefly  narrative,  and 
include  'Betsy  Lee*  (1873);  'Fo'c's'le  Yarns, 
including  Betsy  Lee*  (1881)  ;  'The  Doctor  and 
Other  Poems*  (1887)  ;  'The  Manx  Witch  and 
Other  Poems'  (1889) ;  'Old  John  and  Other 
Poetns*  (1893).  Consult 'Collected  Poems  and 
Letters*  (London  and  New  York  1900). 

BROWN,  Sis  WilHam,  English  merchant 
and^ilanthropist:  b.  Ballymena.  Ireland,  17S4; 
d.  1864.  In  1800  he  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  became  the  partner  of 
his  father  in  the  linen  trade  then.  In  1809 
he  set  up  a  branch  of  the  business  in  Ltverpool 
and  subsequently  founded  the  famous  mercantile 
house  of  Brown,  Shipley  &  Company.  He  sat 
in  Parliament  four  years  from  1846,  advocated 


free  trade  and  decimal  coinage,  gave  $200,000, 
in  1857,  to  establish  a  free  public  library  in 
Liverpool,  and  built  the  original  tibraiy  bdld- 
ing  and' museum  there.  He  was  kn^ted  in 
1863. 

BROWN,  Williara  Adams.  American  Pres- 
byterian theologian  and  author:  b.  New  York 
aty,  29  Dec  1865.  He  studied  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  in 
Berlin,  Germany;  began  teaching  at  the  Union 
Scminarv  in  1892 ;  and  the  following  year  was 
ordained  to  the  Prest^erian  ministry.  In 
1898  he  became  professor  of  systematic  theology 
at  Union  Seminary.  A  contributor'  to  Hastings' 
'Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'  Hastings'  'Encyclct- 
pedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,'  to  tiie  Ameritm 
Journal  of  Theology,  and  the  Harvard  Tkto- 
logical  Review,  his  advanced  views  as  expressed 
in  his  writings  aroused  the  opposition  of  a  con- 
servative element  in  the  Presl^erian  Church, 
who  subjected  him  to  caustic  criticism  at  the 
General  Assembly  of  1913.  His  published 
works  include  *The  Essence  of  Chnstianitj-* 
(1902;  new  ed.,  1913);  'Christian  Theology 
in  Outline*  (1906):  'Christian  Hope:  a  Stu^' 
in  the  Doctrine  of  Immortality*  (1912) ;  'Mod- 
em Theology  and  the  Preaching  of  the  Go»cI* 
(1914). 

BROWN.  Willijua  Garrott,  American 
writer:  b.  Marion,  Ala.,  24  April  1868;  d.  20 
Oct  1913.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1891,  taking  hi^est  Donors  in  history,  and  be- 
came assistant  in  the  Harvard  Library,  serving 
till  1900,  when  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on 
American  history.  In  1892  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Presidential  campaign,  serving  on 
various  committees  and  stumping  Massachusetts 
in  behalf  of  Cleveland.  He  made  a  special 
study  of  Southern  history,  and  after  1900  de- 
voted himself  to  writing  and  lecturing  on  this 
topic,  contributing  chiefly  to  the  Atlantit 
Monthly.  His  writings  in  book  form  are  'An- 
drew Jackson*  (1900) :  'History  of  Alabama' 
(1901);  'The  Lower  South  in  American  His- 
tory (1902):  'Sterfien  A.  Douglas'  (1902); 
'Golf  (1902);  'History  of  the  United  States 
since  the  Qvil  War'  (1903) ;  'A  Gcntkmao  of 
tile  South'  (1903) ;  'The  Foe  of  Compromise, 
and  Otiier  Essays'  (1903);  <Life  of  Oliver 
EUswortii'  (1905).  . 

BROWN,  WilUam  Oeorfe,  American 
chemist :  b.  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Ejigland,  5  Nov. 
1853.  Coming  with  his  parents  to  Vtrgiiua  in 
1869.  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Vir- 

Sinia,  at  Harvard  University  and  at  Hei- 
elberg.  He  held  appointments  in  the  East 
Tennessee  University,  the  UniversiW  of  Ten- 
nessee, University  of  Virginia,  South  Carolina 
Military  Academy ;  was  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Washington  and  Lee  University  from  1886 
to  1894;  assistant  chemist  in  the  United  States 
X)epartment  of  Agriculture  1894  to  1896;  in 
the  latter  year  going  to  the  University  of 
Missouri  as  professor  of  chemistry^  in  1905 
being  appointed  director  of  laboratories  and  in 
1910  professor  of  industrial  chemistry.  He 
edited  UniversHy  of  Missouri  Studies  (1904-11) 
and  published  'Chemistry'  (1912). 

BROWN,  William  Mcmtgomery,  Ameri- 
can Protestant  Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Orrville, 
Ohio,  4  Sept.  1855.  He  was  educated  at  Sea- 
bnry  Hall,  Faribanlt,  Minn.,  and  at  Gambter, 
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Ohio.  He  altered  the  £^itsa>fwl  nunistiy, 
was  rector  at  Galion.  Ohio,  1883^1.  became 
archdeacon  of  Ohio  in  1891,  and  in  18B8  was 
consecrated  coadjutor  bishop  of  Arkansas;  be- 
coming: bishop  of  that  diocese  in  the  year  {ol^ 
lowing.  Owing  to  ill  health  he  retired  in  1912, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Galion.  Ohio.  He 
published  <The  Church  for  Americans'  (1895)  ; 
'The  Cnidai  Race  Question*  (1907);  <The 
Level  Plan  for  Church  Union*  (1910). 

BROWN,  the  color  produced  when  certain 
substances— wood  or  paper,  for  easunple—are 
scorched  or  partially  bumeo.  Brown  is  not  one 
of  the  primary  colors  in  a  s^tnuu.  It  is  com- 
Iiosed  of  red  and  yeUow,  with  blfick;  the  tu&r 
tion  of  ooIot.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
colors,  of  which  the  typical  species  is  ordinary 
browi^  tinged  with  gray  or  black.  The  other 
species  are  chestnut  brown,  deq^  brown,  bri^jt 
brown,  rusty,  cinnamon,  red  brown,  rufous^ 
glandaceous,  liver-cotored,  soo^  and  lurid. 

BROWN  COAL.  See  CoAt,  VAncnES  or. 

BROWN-SfiQUARD,  sa'kar;  Charles  Bdr 
ouard,  French<American  physician  and  physiol- 
ogist: b.  Fort  Louis,  8  April  1817;  d.  Sceaw^ 
near  Paris,  2  April  1894.  His  father,  a  Phila- 
delphian,  was  a  captain  in  the  merchant  marine; 
his  mother  a  Seqiiard.  was  French.  He  took  his 
M.D.  de^ee  in  Paris  in  1840,  and  thereafter  de- 
voted his  attention  to  eiqKnmental  plqrsiology, 
achieving  wide  fame  by  lus  contrttnitions  to 
racial  knowledge  on  ^e  spinal  cord  and  the 
nervous  system,  on  blood  and  animal  heat.  As 
professor  at  Harvard  University  1664  to  1868; 
in  Paris  from  1869;  in  New  York  as  medical 
practitioner  from  1873  to  1878;  from  1878  as 
professor  at  the  CoUe^  de  France,  he  led  a 
diversified  and  useful  life,  somewhat  marred  in 
his  old  age  by  his  advocaQr  of  the  derisively 
s^led  ^Brown-Seqnard  EHjdr/  f^r  prolonging 
life,  a  fluid  of  animal  seminal  origin,  which  was 
to  be  used  as  a  faypodennic  injection.  Prom  1858 
to  1863  he  edited  the  Journal  de  la  Physiotogie 
de  VHomme  ei  des  Animaiix  which  he  founded ; 
he  published  'Lectures  on  the  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment  of  the  Priocipai  Forms  of  Paralysis 
of  the  Lower  Extremities'  (1861) ;  and  in  1869 
founded  Archives  de  la  Physiotogie  Normait 
et  Pathohgique  which  contain  about  500  of  his 
essays  and  articles  describing  his  researches. 

BROWN  SPAR,  a  name  given  to  the 
brown  varieties  of  dolomite  whose  color  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  iron  carbonate. 

BROWN  THRUSH,  or  THRASHER. 

See  Thrashes. 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY,  an  educational 
institution  in  Providence,  R.  I.  Its  charter  was 
granted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  State 
in  1764  and  the  institution  was  opened  in  War- 
ren in  1765  as  Rhode  Island  College.  Its 
founding  was  due  to  the  wish  of  Uie  Baptists 
to  have  a  college  under  their  own  control  and 
il  has  ever  since  been  affiliated  with  the  BapUst 
Church,  although  remaining  unsectarian.  Th« 
college  was  removed  to  Providence  in  1770  and 
in  1804  its  name  was  changed  to  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  honor  of  Nicholas  Brown  (q.v.),  whose 
various  ^fts  to  the  college  were  not  far  from 

fl60,(X)0  in  amount.   Uoder  its  4th  president^ 
'rancis  W^land  (q.T.)^  1827-55,  the  universi^ 
was  practically  reoiganued.  Under  President 


Elisha  Benjamin  Andrews  (4.V.),  1889^  the 
nuttber  of  students  increased  from  268  to  860. 
In  1891  the  Women's  College  was  founded*  and 
in  1897  this  was  accepted  by  the  corporation  as 
the  Women's  Collie  in  Brown  Universi^. 
^nce  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  P. 
Falince  becan  in  1899,  the  institution  has  grown 
very  rapid)^ ;  over  $3,000,000  has  been  added  to 
the  endowment  and  several  large  and  im- 
portuit  buildings  have  beoi  erected,  including 
die  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  the  Adnuius- 
tration  Bnildli^  the  En^ncering  Building,  Cas- 
well Hall,  Rockefeller  Hall,  the  John  Hay  li- 
brary, and  the  Arnold  Biological  laboratory. 
At  ^e  end  of  1915  there  were  114  professors 
and  instructors,  1,114  students  in  all  depart" 
ments;  in  I9l5  the  productive  funds  were  $4^ 
566,000.  and  there  were  235.000  volumes  in  the 
library. 

BROWNE.  Charles  Farrar  («Artehus 

Ward*),  American  humorist :  b.  Waterford, 
Me.  26  April  1834;  d.  Southampton,  Eng^nd, 
6  March  1867.  He  learned  the  printer's  trade, 
and  while  working  on  the  Carpet  Bag,  a  Bos>- 
ton  comic  weekly,  began  hb  career  as  one  of  the 
most  widely  popular  of  American  writers  and 
lecturers.  ^Artemus  Ward's  Sayings,'  written 
for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  extended  his 
fame  as  a  clever  and  witty  writter.  In  1860,  he 
moved  to  New  York  and  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  Vanity  Fair.  His  humorous  lectures, 
especially  those  on  Mormonisni,  proved  most 
successful  in  dus  countiy  and  in  England  lie 
died  of  Consumption  while  on  a  lecture  tour 
in  the  latter  country.  Brovme's  humor  had  a 
quality  of  its  own,  and  was  essentially  demo- 
cratic and  American.  His  winning  personality 
never  failed  to  put  an  audience  in  a  receptive 
mood  His  works  in  book  form  are  'Artcmus 
Ward:  His  Book>  (1865);  <Artemus  Ward: 
His  Travels  Among  the  Mormons'  (1865); 
^Artemus  Ward:  His  Book  of  (^aks>  (1865): 
<On  the  Rampage*  (1865) ;  <Artemus  Ward 
Among  the  Fenians'  (1865);  *Artemus  Ward 
in  London'  (1867);  'Artcmus  Ward's  Lecture 
at  Egyptian  Hall'  (1869).  While  in  England 
he  made  several  contributions  to  Punch,  be- 
ginning with  the  number  for  1  Sept.  1866.  Later 
editions  of  his  works  arc  numerous.  Consult 
M.  D.  Landon's  biographical  sketch,  prefixed 
to  'Artemus  Ward,  His  Works  Complete* 
(1875). 

BROWNS,  Edward  GrauviUe.  English 
OrienUlist:  b.  Uley.  England.  7  Feb.  1862.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Pembroke  Cxillcsa, 
Cambridge.  He  traveled  in  Persia  (1887-88). 
becoming  lecturer  in  Persian  at  Cambridge  in 
the  year  last  named.  He  has  published  'A 
Travelers'  Narrative,  Written  to  Illustrate  the 
Episode  of  the  Bab*  (Persian  text  and  English 
translation  with  notes,  1891);  'The  New  His- 
tory of  Mirza  and  Ali  Muhammad  the  Bab* 
(1893);  'A  Year  Amongst  Persians'  (1893); 
'Literary  History  of  Persia'  (1906) ;  <Recent 
Events  in  Persia*  (1909);  'Histoiy  of  the 
Persian  Revolution.  190S--09>  (1910):  <The 
Press  and  Poetry  of  Modem  Persia'  (1914). 

BROWNE,  Edward  Harold,  English  prd- 
UtK'.  b.  Aylesbury.  Buddnghamdiire,  6  lurch 
1811;  d.  Winchester.  Hampshire,  19  Dec.  1891. 
He  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, took  orders  in  the  Anglican  (Church  in 
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1836,  and  was  consecrated  tndiop  of  Ely  in  1864. 
In  1843,  he  became  professor  of  theok^  at  the 
College  of  Saint  David  and  in  1854,  at  Cam- 
bnd^  University.  In  1873,  he  was  transferred 
to  Windiester,  resigning  this  bishopric  in  1891. 
He  was  a  prominent  advocate  of  the  old  Catholh: 
movement  in  Germany  and  one  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament company  of  revision  of  the  King  James 
version  of  the  Bible.  He  pubHdied  *An  Ex- 
position of  the  XXXIX  Articles*  (1850-55); 
^Sermons  on  the  Atonement  and  Other  Sub- 
jects>  (1859);  *The  Messiah  Foretold  and 
Expected>  (1862);  <The  Pentateuch  and  the 
Elohistic  P^ms  in  Reply  to  Bishop  Colenso* 
(1863)  ;  <The  Stripe,  the  Victory,  and  the  King- 
dom* (1872) ;  'Position  and  Parties  of  the 
English  Church*  (1875) ;  ^Commentary  on 
Genesis*  in  the  ^Speaker's  Commentary.* 

BROWNE,  Francis  Fisher,  American 
editor  and  author:  b.  South  Halifax,  Vt.,  1  Dec 
1843;  d.  11  May  1913.  During  the  Gvil  War 
he  served  in  the  46th  Massachusetts  Vohuitecrs. 
He  edited  the  Lakesidt  Monthly,  im-74,  and 
in  1880  became  editor  of  The  Dial,  Chicago, 
which  under  his  direction  came  to  be  one  of  uc 
two  or  three  American  literary  journals  wortlw 
of  being  ranked  with  the  best  English  period- 
icals of  similar  scope.  His  publications  are 
^Everyday  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln*  (1886); 
*  Volunteer  Grain*  (1896)  and  poems.  He  edited 
'(k>Iden  Poems  by  British  and  American 
Authors*  (1881);  'Golden  Treasury  of  Poetry 
and  Prose*  (1883);  <Bugie  Echoes:  a  Collec- 
tion of  Poems  of  the  Gvil  War>  (1886). 

BROWMB  Oeorse  Forrest,  Eng^sh 
bishop:  b.  York  England.  1833.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Saint  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  ordained  1858.  He  was  appointed  theolog- 
ical tutor  and  Bell  lecturer  in  ecclesiastical 
history  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland, 
1862;  fellow  and  lecturer  at  Saint  Catharine's, 
1863-65;  rector  of  Ashley,  1869-75;  Disney 
professor  of  archaeology,  1887-92;  canon  of 
Saint  Paul's,  1891-97:  bishop  of  Stepney,  1895- 
97;  and  bishop  of  Bristol.  1897-1914.  He  is  the 
author  of  'Ice  Caves  of  France  and  Switzer- 
land* (1865):  'The  Venerable  Bede*  (1879); 
"University  Sermons*  (1878-80);  'The  Ham 
Crosses*  (1889);  'Early  English  Church  His^ 
tory'  (1893)  ;  'The  Church  at  Home  Before 
Au^stme'  (1894)  ;  'Augustine  and  His  Com- 
panions* (1895);  'Conversion  of  the  Hept- 
archy* (1896);  'Theodor«  and  Wilfrith* 
(1897)  ;  'History  of  Saint  Catharine's  College* 
(1902);  'Life  and  Works  of  Saint  Aldhelm,* 
and  various  publications  of  die  Church  HistocT 
Society  (1804-97). 

BROWNE,    George   Waldo,  American 

author:  b.  Dcerficld.  N.  H.,  8  Oct  1851.  For 
five  years  he  edited  American  young  Polks, 
and  is  a  well-known  writer  for  young  people 
under  the  nom-de- plume  of  "Victor  St.  Clair.* 
At  present  he  is  editor  of  New  England  and 
Granite  State  Magazine.  He  has  written  over 
100  serials  and  several  hundred  short  stories 
for  levling  juvenile  periodicals.  Of  his 
best-known  books  are  'The  Woodranger  Tales* 
<4  vols.,  1899-1902)  ;  'Two  American  Boys  in 
Hawaii*  (1899);  'New  America  and  the  Far 
East*  (10  vols.,  1902-06);  'Paradise  of  the 
Pacific,*  'Peari  of  the  Orient'  (1902);  'His- 
tory of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River*  (1904); 


<Japan,  the  Pboe  and  the  People*  (1906), 
'Ruel  Durkee*  (1910)  ;  'China,  the  Country 
and  the  People*  (1912);  'Keepers  of  4he 
Wilderness* ;  'Amoskeag  Manufacturiiw  Com- 
pany, a  History*  (1915).  He  has  compiled  anil 
edited  15  volumes  of  local  history.  His  most 
recent  juveniles  include  'For  Home  aod 
Honor,*  'Post  Boy  of  the  Kenewah,*  'From 
Switch  to  i«ver,'  'Comrades  under  Castro,* 
'Zip  the  Acrobat,*  'Castaway  in  the  Junf^e,* 
'With  Rogers'  Rangers*  (19(iS). 

BROWNE,  Hablot  Knight,  English  carica- 
turist, better  known  by  his  pseudonym  of  Pbiz: 
b.  London,  15  June  1815;  d.  Hove.  Brighton.  8 
July  1882.  He  was  educated  at  %  private  sdioi^ 
and  at  an  early  age  began  to  draw  caricatum 
with  great  spirit  In  1835  he  succeeded  Sc|r- 
mour  as  the  illustrator  of  Dickens'  'Pickwidi.* 
Emd  so  haj^  and  successful  was  his  pendl  (hat 
he  was  engaged  to  illustrate  'Nicholas  Nick- 
leby*;  'Dombey  and  Son*;  ''Martin  ChuzzI^ 
wit* ;  'David  Cx>pper6eld,*  and  other  works  of 
that  great  novehst  He  subsequently  con- 
tributed manjr  graphic  illustrations  to  the  novels 
of  Lever,  Ainsworth.  Scott  (the  Abbotsford 
edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels),  and  to  an 
illustrated  edition  of  B3rron.  besides  sending 
many  comic  sketches  to  the  illustrated  seriali 
of  the  time.  Consult  Thompson,  'Life  and 
Labors  of  H.  K.  Browne'  (1884). 

BROWNE,  Imiu:  Hawkins,  English  poet: 
b.  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffordshire.  1706;  d. 
London,  14  Feb.  1760.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  (Cambridge,  and  called  to  the 
bar,  but  he  did  not  practise.  He  wrote  'De^ 
and  Beauty' ;  'The  Pipe  of  Tobacco*  (in  whidi 
he  imitates  Pope,  Young,  Swift  and  others); 
and  a  Latin  poem,  'De  Animi  Inunortalitate,' 
modeled  on  Lucretius  and  Virgil.  The  last- 
named  received  hi£^  commendation  from  the 
scholars  of  his  time,  and  has  been  several  times 
translated  into  English.  Browne  bad  a  great 
reputation  as  a  wit  and  conversationalist  His 
works  were  collected  and  pid»Hshcd  by  bis  soa 
(1768). 

BROWNE,  John  Rou,  American  author 
and  traveler:  b.  Ireland  1817;  d.  Oakland,  CaU 
9  Dec  1875.  He  came  to  America  when  a  chili 
his  father  settling  in  Kentadcy.  At  die  age  of 
18^  having  learned  stenography,  he  went  to 
Washington  and  for  several  years  was  emph^ed 
as  shorthand  reporter  in  the  Senate.  His  de- 
sire for  travel  led  hirn  to  take  a  whaling  cruise, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  the  greater 
part  of  the  world.  In  1849  he  was  a  govern- 
ment commissioner  in  California,  and  reported 
the  State  Constitutional  Convention  proceed- 
ings. In  1851,  and  again  in  1861,  he  traveled 
extensively  in  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land.  viM^ 
ing  Iceland,  Russia,  Poland  and  other  countries. 
Commissioned  by  the  government  to  study  the 
mineral  resources  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
he  presented  an  elaborate  report,  reviewing  the 
mines,  climate,  topography,  agriculture,  com- 
merce^ etc.,  of  that  region.  His  books  of  travel 
were  illustrated  with  humorous  drawings  of  Ins 
own.  He  was  United  States  Minister  to  China 
in  1868-69.  His  publications  include  'Etchings 
of  a  Whaling  Cruise*  (1846);  'Yusef:  i 
Crusade  in  the  East'  (1853);  'Adventures  w 
the  Apache  Country*  (1859);  *The  Land  of 
l^or*  (1866):  'Adventures  of  an  American 
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Family  in  Germany*  (1867)  ;  ^Crusoe's  Island, 
with  Sketches  of  Adventures  in  California  and 
Washoe*  (1864);  'Resonrces  of  the  Pacific 
Slope'  (1869). 

BROWNE,  Jumus  Henii,  American  )our- 
nalist:  b.  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y,  14  Oct.  1833;  d. 
New  york,  2  April  1902.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Saint  Xavier  College,  CindnnatL  In  1861  he 
became  war  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Tribune,  was  wounded  at  Fort  Donelson,  and 
taken  prisoner  while  engaged  in  an  abortive  ex- 
pedition to  run  the  Vicksburg  batteries.  After 
an  imprisonment  of  20  months  in  seven  different 
prisons,  he  eluded  his  guard  at  Salisbury,  N.  C, 
traveled  400  miles  throu^  a  hostile  count  ry, 
and  reached  tne  Union  lines  14  Jan.  1865.  His 
list  of  Union  soldiers  who  died  at  Salisbury, 
published  in  the  Tribune,  is  the  only  authentic 
account  of  thrir  fate.  After  the  war  he  served 
as  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
Times  and  other  journals,  and  contributed  many 
articles  to  leading  periodicals.  His  best-known 
works  are  *Four  Years  in  Secessia*  (1865); 
*The  Great  Metropolis:  A  Mirror  of  New 
York*  (1869) ;  <  Sights  and  Sensations  in 
Europe*  (1872).  A  series  of  articles  on  women, 
which  he  wrote  for  the  Galaxy,  created  a 
sensation  _in  literary  circles.  His  *Four  Years 
in  Secessia'  was  hastily  prej^ared  and  lacked 
much  grace  and  elegance  in  its  literary  form, 
but  its  descriptions  of  various  incidents  of  the 
war  and  parUcuIarly  its  information  concerning 
the  conditions  of  the  Southern  prisons  and  the 
Northern  soldier  confined  in  them,  render  the 
book  especially  valuable. 

BROWNE,  Robert,  earliest  separatist  from 
the  Church  of  Et^and  and  the  reputed  founder 
of  Congregationauan :  b.  Totethorpe,  Rutland- 
shire, about  1550;  d.  about  1633.  He  was 
graduated  at  Christ's  College,  Oxford,  in  1572, 
and  was  afterward  ordained.  He  preached  at 
Islington  without  episcopal  license,  and  also  in 
Cambridgeshire,  where  he  denounced  alike 
ordination  by  bishop  and  presbytery  ahd  the 
parochial  system.  He  carried  matters  to  ex- 
tremities by  destroying  a  license  to  preach 
which  his  brother  had  secured  for  him  from 
the  bishop  of  Ely.  With  Robert  Harrison  he 
went  to  Norwich  about  1580  and  founded  a 
••church'  popularly  known  as  the  "Brownists.* 
He  was  twice  imprisoned  for  seditious  preach- 
ing at  Bary  Saint  Edmunds,  and  on  both  occa- 
sions was  released  through  the  influence  of 
Cecil,  Lord  Burlei^,  to  whom  he  was  related- 
He  emigrated  to  Middleburg  with  a  large  sec- 
tion of  his  congregation  in  1581 ;  but  dissensions 
there  occasioned  his  going  to  Scotland  in  1583, 
where  he  also  suffered  imprisonment  and  on 
his  release  returned  to  England.  He  was  ex- 
communicated by  the  bishop  of  Peterborough 
in  1586  for  ignorit^  an  episcopal  citation,  then 
made  submission,  conformed  and  gave  no 
further  trouble  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
and  was  successively  master  of  Stamford 
grammar  school  and  rector  of  Achurch.  North- 
amptonshire. He  is  reputed  to  have  died  in 
Northampton  jail  following  an  assault  on  a 
constable  during  an  outburst  of  temper. 

BROWNE,  Sm  Thomas.  English  prosaist, 
scholar  and  physician :  b.  19  Oct.  1605,  London, 
parish  of  Samt  Michael,  C^l^psidc ;  d.  Norwich, 
19  Oct  1682.   His  father,  who  had  been  a  mer- 


cer _  at  Upton,  in  Cheshire,  and  came  of  an 
ancient  and  honorable  family,  died  early;  and 
Browne's  mother  soon  married  Sir  Thomas 
Dutton.  Browne  received  his  early  educatirai 
at  Winchester  College,  and  in  1623  was  sent  as 
a  fellow-commoner  to  Broadgate  Hall  (now 
Pembroke  College)  Oxford.  Here  he  was 
graduated  B.A.,  in  June  1626,  and  M.A.  11  June 
1629.  Early  becoming  interested  in  the  natural 
sciences,  he  devoted  most  of  his  time  at  Oxford 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  for  some  time 
after  graduation  practised  medicine  in  Oxford- 
shire. Later  oi^  he  accompamed  his  stepfadwr 
to  Ireland  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  its  forts 
and  castles.  After  this,  Browne  continued  his 
travels  throng  France  and  Italy,  spending  some 
time  at  the  celebrated  schools  of  physic  at  Mont- 
pellter  and  Padua,  and  doubtless  acquiring  some 
of  the  "six  languages"  which,  "besides  the  jar- 
gon and  patois  of  several  provinces,*  he  later 
stated  that  he  understood.  On  his  way  back  to 
England  he  traveled  through  Holland,  where  in 
1633  the  Umversitr  of  Leyden  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  After 
his  return,  he  established  himself  as  a  physician 
at  Sfaipden  Hall,  near  Halifax.  He  was  much 
*'resorted  to  for  his  skill  in  physic,"  and  spent 
his  leisure  hours  in  study  and  contemplation. 

At  Shipden  Hall,  1635-36,  Browne  composed 
the  beautiful  contemplative  soliloquy  known  as 
the  ^Religio  MedicL>  It  was  written  for  1^ 
I'private  exercise  and  satisfaction.'  and  was  not 
intended  for  publication.  It  was,  however, 
widely  circulated  in  mannscript  among  his  lit- 
erary friends,  and  was  surreptittously  published 
in  1642  by  Andrew  Cooke.  Browne,  in  sdf- 
defense,  published  an  authorized  edition  in 
1643;  and  almost  simultaneously,  appeared  a 
series  of  "Observations"  on  the  work,  penned  in 
24  hours  the  eminent  Sir  Kenehn  EKgby. 
The  book  at  once  attracted  tiie  cultured  class, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  1664,  John  Merry- 
weather  published  a  Latin  version  of  it;  and 
Dutch,  Frenph  and  German  translations  ap- 
peared in  1665,  1668  and  1680,  respectively. 
Because  of  the  "daring  skepticism*  which  it 
combined  with  *impHcit  faith  in  revelation,*  it 
was  placed  in  the  Index  ExpurgatoriuS'  of  the 
Catholic  CUiurch.  Between  1642  and  I8B1,  the 
treatise  nm  through  33  English  editions. 

In  1637  Browne  had  moved  to  Norwich, 
where  he  practised  medicine  and  pursued  his 
literary  studies  till  his  death.  On  10  July  1637, 
he  was  incorporated  doctor  of  f^iysic  at  Ox- 
ford. He  married,  1641,  Dorothy,  4th  danriiter 
of  Edward  Milehani,  of  Burlingham  Saint 
Peter.  She  bore  him  12  children,  and  survived 
him  three  years.  Throughout  the  civil  wars 
he  remained  at  heart  a  I^i^list,  and  ever  re- 
gretted what  he  called  *the  horrid  murther  of 
King  (Tharles  I.*  But  his  calm  spirit  "qoietly 
rested  under  the  drums  and  tramplings*  of  the 
revolution,  and  he  took  no  active  part  in  the 
upheaval  of  the  times. 

Browne's  reputation  for  learning  and  re- 
search was  greatly  increased  in  1646  by  the 
publication  of  his  elaborate  work,  ^Pseudodoxia 
£^idemica:  or.  &iquiries  into  very  many  re- 
ceived tenets  attd  commonly  presumed  truths, 
which  examined  prove  hot  Vulgar  and  Common 
Errors.)  This  treatise  is  encydopedic  in  scope, 
and  must  have  grown  to  its  mial  extent  throu^^ 
many  years  of  slow  accretion.    It  was  soon 
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translated  into  Dutch,  German  and  French ;  and 
attracted  no  little  attention  among  scholars  by 
the  vast  and  recondite  learning  it  displayed. 
Browne's  advice  and  assistance  soon  became 
sought  by  scholars  engaged  tn  scientific  and 
antiquarian  pursuits.  Among  the  best-known 
men  of  the  time  who  sought  his  acquaintance 
was  John  Evelyn,  with  whom  in  1658  he  be^^an 
a  corre^ndence  which  lasted  through  his  hfe. 
In  October  1^1,  Evelyn  journeyed  to  Norwich 
to  visit  Browne;  and  wrote,  in  his  diary,  an 
account  of  Browne's  surroimdings.  The  bouse 
and  garden  were  '■a  paradise  and  cabinet  of 
rarities,  and  that  of  the  best  collections,  espe- 
cially medals,  books,  plants  aod  natural  thin£^.* 
Evelyn  noticed  partkularly  Browne's  extensive 
collection  of  iArda'  eggs. 

In  1658  Browne  composed  the  solemn  ^Hy- 
driotaphia.  Urn- Burial;  or,  A  Discourse  of  the 
Sepulchral  Urns  lately  Found  in  Norfolk.^  At 
the  same  time  he  published  the  most  fantastic 
of  his  writings,  *The  Garden  of  Cyrus;  or,  The 
Quincuncial,  Lozenge,  or  Network  Plantations 
of  the  Ancients,  Artificially,  Naturally,  Mys- 
tically Conudered.'  In  December  1664,  he  was 
created  sodus  honorarius  of  the  Co]Ic|;e  of 
Pl^sidans,  and  received  the  diploma  of  the  in- 
stitution on  6  July  1665.  On  28  Sept.  1671,  he 
was  knighted  Charles  II,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  royal  visit  to  Norwich.  Although  Browne's 
literary  activity  continued  unabated  until  his 
death,  he  publi^ed  notlung  after  1658.  He  died 
on  his  77th  birthday,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churdi  of  Saint  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich.  In 
1840,  some  workmen  who  were  making  a  new 
grave  accidently  fractured  the  Ud  of  Browne's 
coffin  with  a  pickaxe.  The  skeleton  was  thus 
exposed,  and  the  sexton  took  possession  of  the 
skull.  It  is  now  on  exhibitkm  in  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Hospital. 

Many  of  Browne's  manuscript  writings 
were  published  posthumously.  In  1684  his 
Iriend  Archbishop  Tenison  brought  out  a  col- 
lection of  ^Miscellany  Tracts>,  on  subjects 
ranging  from  Uie  ancient  monuments  of  Nor- 
wich to  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  Bible  and 
the  fishes  eaten  by  our  Saviour  with  his  dis- 
ciples after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  In 
1690  his  son,  Dr.  Edward  Browne,  published 
his  beautiful  'Letter  to  a  Friend,  upon  occasion 
of  the  death  of  his  intimate  fnend,'  which 
forms  a  sort  of  prdudc  to  the  careful  dis- 
sertation on  'Christian  Morals' — intended  per- 
haps as  a  continuation  of  the  *Religio  MecUd^ 

wfaidi  was  first  published  in  1716  by  Arch- 
deacon Jeffrey.  A  collection  of  the  'Posthu- 
mous Works  of  the  learned  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  Knt,  M.D.,  late  of  Norwich,'  was 
published  by  an  unknown  editor  in  1712.  It 
contains,  among  other  tracts,  a  striking  frag- 
ment of  an  essay  on  *Dreams.* 

Browne  belongs  to  the  class  of  mystical 
sc^loqaists  who  love  to  discourse  to  them- 
selves about  fantastic  subdeties  too  fine  to 
exdte  the  curiosity  of  vulgar  minds,  but  who 
yet  are  not  too  self-engrossed  to  allow  the 
friendly  reader  to  overhear  their  musings.  He 
loved  to  "turn  the  world  round*  not  only  for 
his  own  but  also  for  his  reader's  "recreation,"' 
and  to  lead  the  reader  with  him  through  a 
labyrinth  of  iancy  until  both  '^lose  themselves 
in  a  mystery.*  Hu  works  are  lacking  in  de^gn, 
tuieveii,  whimsical  and  capridous;  but  they  re- 


veal a  personality  serene,  altruistic,  tderant, 
mystical,  reverent  and  friendly.  Fuithennore, 
he  commands  a  style  that  for  lordly  eloquence 
and  orchestral  harmony  remain?  unrivaled  iti 
the  entire  history  of  English  prose. 

Browne's  greatest  work  is  the  'Rcli^ 
Medici.'  In  mis  treatise,  which  cmnbiocs  tbc 
meditations  of  many  leisure  hours,  he  has  ^^ 
vealed  all  of  the  emotional  affluence  of  his  soul. 
It  is  a  mystical  acceptance  of  the  creed  of  the 
Anglican  Church  leavened  with  a  touching  tol- 
erance of  other  bdiefs.  Paradoxically  it  com- 
bines an  imaginative  scepticsm  with  a  naive 
credulity.  Browne  believed  in  witches,  for  ts- 
ample;  and  refused  to  acccj^t  the  Copcmicao 
sp'Stem  of  astronomy  because  it  contradicted  the 
literal  statements  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
But  there  is  no  narrowness  in  Browne's  most 
characteristic  mood.  He  rises  on  the  wings  of 
exaltation  until  he  soars  into  the  presence  of 
Infinitude  and  glows  with  a  religious  ecsta^ 
known  of  all  nations  and  of  all  times. 

The  'Pseudodoxia*  is  a  less  worthy  woit 
It  is  a  vast  chaos  of  recondite  lore,  bewildering 
bpr  the  very  extent  of  its  voluminous  observa- 
tion. It  opens  with  an  enquiry  into  the  sources 
of  error  not  a  little  resembling  Bacon's  famous 
arraignment  of  "Idols";  but  Browne  had  no 
true  sense  of  natural  law  as  Bacon  understood 
it,  and  often  fallacies  pursue  him  in  his  pursuit 
of  fallacy. 

'The  Garden  of  Cyrus*  is  a  fandful  dis- 
sertation on  the  quincunx,  that  geometrical 
arrangement  of  five  points  familiar  m  the  five 
of  a  domino.  ^  As  Coleridge  said,  Browne  finds 
^quincunxes  in  heaven  above,  quincunxes  in 
earth  below,  Qinncunxes  in  the  mind  of  man, 
quincunxes  m  tones,  in  optic  nerves,  in  roots  of 
tre^  in  leaves,  in  everything.* 

Toe  grandeur  of  Browned  style  is  displayed 
most  fully  in  'Hydriotaphia.'  Some  Roman 
sepulchral  urns  acddentally  unearthed  in  Nor- 
folk iumished  him  with  the  su^stion  for  this 
eloquent  monody,  which,  beginning  with  an 
historical  discussion  of  andent  modes  of  buri^ 
soon  develops  into  a  solemn  homily  on  death 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  worldly  fame.  The  style 
shows  an  eloquent  spontaneity  rather  than  3 
consdous  mastery  of  art.  It  would  not  be  a 
serviceable  model  for  a  modem  writer;  it  is 
hyper-latinised  and  capricious;  but  it  is  incom- 
parable for  pcnnpDus  riiytlun  and  resonant  har- 
moi^.   See  KzLiGio  Medici;  Hyobiotaphia. 

Bibliography.— The  standard  edition  oi 
Browne's  works  is  that  edited  by  Simon  Wilkin 
(4  vols.,  1835-36)  which  has  been  called  the 
best  edited  book  m  the  language ;  it  contains  a 
life  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The  posthumous  works 
(ed.  1712)  contain  also  a  life  and  Whitefoot's 
minutes.  His  'Notes  and  Letters,*  edited  itf 
Southwell,  were  published  in  1902.  Consult 
also  S.  T.  Coleric^  'Literary  Remains* :  Ed- 
ward Dowden,  'Puritan  and  Ang&can  Stuttics* ; 
Edmund  Gosse,  'Sir  Thomas  Browne* ;  W.  A 
GreenhitI,  introductions  (to  separate  volumes 
of  Browne)  'Golden  Treasury  Series*;  Walter 
Pater,  'Appreciations';  Sir  LesUe  Stephen, 
'Hours  in  a  Library*  (Vol.  I)  ;  J.  A.  Symonds, 
introduction.  'Camclot  Series.* 

Clayton  Hamilton. 
Extension  Lecturer,  Columbia  University- 

BROWNE,  Thomas  Alexander  (Rolf 
BoLntEWOQD),  Australian  romancer:  b.  Loudon, 
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England.  6  Aug.  1886;  d.  Melboune,  11  March 
IMS.  He  is  a  son  of  Capt.  Sylvester  Browne  a 
founder  of  Melbourne,  Australia.  He  was«<ht- 
cated  in  Sydney  College;  was  the  author  of 
<Ups  and  Downs>  (1879);  *  Robbery  Under 
Arras*  (1888);  'A  bquaUcr's  Dream  Story* 
(1890);  *The  Miner's  Rirfit>  (1890);  'A  Co- 
lonial Reformer*  (1890);  <A  Sydney-Side 
Saxon*  (1891);  *A  Canvas  Town  Romance' 
(1898) ;  'The  Babes  in  the  Bush*  (1900) ;  *In 
Bad  (jompany*  (1901);  <Ghost  Camp*  (1902); 
*Tbe  Last  (5hance>  (1905) ;  <A  Tale  of  the 
Golden  West'  (1906). 

BROWNS,  UlysacB  Maximilian  (Omtn 
von),  Austrian  military  officer:  b.  Basel,  23  Oct. 
1705,  of  an  Irish  Jacobite  family:  d.  26  June 
1757.  He  entered  the  Austrian  service  at  the 
age  of  12,  and  after  fightiiig  against  the  Turks 
(1737-39),  served  in  Silesia,  and  later  became 
one  of  the  foremost  field-marshals  in  the  amqr 
of  Maria  Theresa.  As  govenior  of  Silesia 
(173SM2),  he  had  to  face  the  first  of  Frederick 
rfie  Great's  attacks,  and  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War  he  commanded  the  Atistrians  at  Lobo^tz 
(1756).  He  was  mortally  wounded  tik  the 
battle  of  Prague. 

BROWNE.  William,  English  poet:  b. 
Tavistock,  Devonshire,  1S91  r  d.  Ottery  Saint 
Mary,  Devonshire,  about  1643.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  spent  a  quiet,  tranquil  life. 
His  poetry  is  graceful  and  fanciful,  and  abounds 
in  beautiful  pictures  of  English  scenery.  Browne 
has  always  been  much  admired  by  the  poets. 
His  chief  work  is  'Britannia's  Pastorals' 
(1613-16).  <The  Shepherd's  Pipe*  (1614)  is  a 
collection  of  eclogues,  and  *The  Inner  Temple 
Masque*  (1614-15)  tells  the  story  of  Ulysses 
and  Circe.  His  minor  poems  are  very  fine.  The 
best  modern  editions  are  hy  Haztitt  for  the 
Roxburghe  Club,  and  by  Gordon  Goodwin,  *The 
Muse's  Library.> 

BROWNE,  WilUam  George.  English  trav- 
eler: b.  London,  25  July  1768;  d,  nortnem  Per- 
sia 1813.  He  was  graduated  from  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  after  whldi  he  devoted  himself 
to  literary  pursuits,  and  finally  decided  to  ex- 
plore central  Africa.  In  several  expeditions  he 
traveled  through  Egypt  and  some  parts  of  the 
interior  of  Africa,  and  through  Asia  Minor 
and  Armenia.  In  1793  he  visited  Sinai,  and  in 
May  set  out  for  Darfur,  where  he  was  detained 
by  the  Sultan,  but  finally  released  and  allowed 
to  return  to  London.  In  iSOOj  he  again  left 
England  and  spent  three  years  m  Greece,  Asia 
Minor  and  Sicily.  ^  He  had  already,  in 
1813,  arrived  at  Tabriz,  on  his  way  to  Tartary, 
when  his  par^  was  attacked  by  banditti  and 
himself  murdered.  He  was  tfie  author  o£ 
'Travels'  in  Africa,  Epypt  and  Syria  (1800). 
Robert  Watpole  pubhshed  an  account  of 
Browne's  journey  through  Asia  Minor  to  An- 
tioch  and  Cyprus  from  his  papers  in  'Memoirs 
relating  to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey* 
(1820). 

BROWNE.  William  Hand.  American 
author:  b.  Baltimore,  31  Dec.  1828;  d.  13  Dec 
1912.  He  studied  medicine  and  vras  graduated 
M.D.  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  but  soon 
turned  his  attention  to  English  literature,  in 
certain  departments  of  which  he  came  to  be 
an  authority.  He  edited  the  Southern  Review 
(1867-68).  and  the  Southern  Magamae  (187(k 


75) ;  he  was  libnirian  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity from  1879  to  1891,  when  he  became 
professor  of  English  literature.  He  translated 
F.  Spielhagen's  *Hammer  and  Anvil*  (1870): 
TurgcniefE^  ^Spring  Pk>ods*  (1874);  and 
Falke's  'Greece  and  Rome ^  (1882).  In  col- 
laboration with  R.  M.  Johnston  he  wrote  'His- 
torical Sketch  of.  English  Literature*  (1872); 
and  a  'Life  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens*  (1878) ; 
with  J.  T.  Scharf,  'History  of  Maryland' 
( 1878) ;  and  with  S.  S.  Haldeman  he  compiled 
'Clarendon  Dictionary:  Concise  Hand-Book  of 
the  English  Language*  (1882).  He  has  also 
written  'George  Calvert  and  Cedlius  Calvert, 
Barons  Baltimore^ ;  'Maryland:  the  History  ot 
a  Palatinate*  (1884);  and  has  edited  'Archives 
of  Maryland:  Proceedings  and  Acts  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  1637-44'  (1883) ;  and  'Selections 
from  the  Early  Scottish  Poets.* 

BROWNELL,  Clarence  Ludlow,  Amer- 
ican journalist  and  educator;  b.  _^Hartford, 
C^nn.,  6  June  1864.  He  received  his  prepara- 
tory education  at  the  Stamford  Military  Acad- 
emy, made  a  special  course  at  Harvard  1885- 
86^  and  received  the  degrees  of  M.A.  and  B.Sc 
at  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technolo^.  He 
went  round  the  world  soon  after  leaving  the 
university,  visited  Brazil,  South  Africa,  East 
Indies,  the  Philippines,  C^na  and  Japan, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  British  Columbia  and 
Mexico.  He  was  instructor  in  English  and 
military  drill  in  government  and  private  schools 
in  Japan  for  five  years.  Served  on  the  staff  of 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  and  the  New  York 
Press.  He  contributed  articles  on  Japanese 
topics  to  American  and  English  mAgatmts  and 
newspapers.  He  did  special  work  on  Japanese 
history  and  Buddhism  for  the  British  Museum 
in  1903;  was  contributor  to  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Portland  Oregonian  and  Los  Angeles 
Times  1905-06 ;  became  headmaster  of  the 
Dayton  Latin  School  in  1909;  vbited  Cumber- 
land (jap,  Tenn.,  in  1909  and  wrote  scries  of 
articles  on  Lincoln  Memorial  University.  He 
made  a  special  study  of  educational  conditions 
in  the  farming  and  maiuifacturing  districts  of 
western  Ohio  1910-11;  is  now  engaged  in  social 
service  work  at  the  Froebd  School,  Gary,  Ind. 
He  has  published  'Tales  from  Tokio*  (1900)  ; 
'Hon-Gwan-ji  at  Home  and  Abroad*  (1902); 
'The  Heart  of  Japan>  (1902);  'Japanese 
Wrestling*  (1903) ;  'Japanese  Archery*  (1903) ; 
'Japanese  Swordsmen*  (1903);  'Europe  and 
America  in  Japan' ;  'J^iaa  in  C^ifomia* 
(1906). 

BROWNELL.  Franklin,  Cianadian  artist: 
b.  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  28  July  1S57.  He 
makes  specialties  of  portraits  and  figure-paint- 
ing. For  some  years  he  has  been  principal  of 
the  Ottawa  Art  School.  His  caovaa  'The  Pho- 
tographer,' is  in  the  National  Gallery  at  Ot- 
tawa. 

BROWNELL,  George  Griffin,  American 
edtjcator:  b.  Fairfield,  N.  Y.,  2  July  1869.  He 
was  graduated  at  Syracuse  University,  1893, 
stodied  at  the  Sorboim^  Paris,  1893-94^  and 
at  Johns  Hoiddns  Universi^  1894-98^  when  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Romance  ki^uages 
at  the  Universitj;  of  Alabama.  He  spent  four 
years  traveling  in  Africa,  the  Mediterranean 
countries  and  Mexico.  Received  the  d^ree  of 
Ph.D.  from  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1904. 
He  as  a  correspmidiiis  member  of  the  Hi^iamc 
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Society  of  America.  Has  edited  for  college  use 
the  Spansh  texts  <E1  Capilan  Yeneno*  (1901) ; 
<E1  Pijaro  Verde*  (1901) ;  <La  Vida  de  Vasco 
Nunez  de  Balboa>  (1913).  He  published  'The 
Position  of  the  Attributive  Adjective  in  Don 
Quixote*  (1910),  and  contributes  regularly  to 
periodical  literature. 

BROWNBLL,  Henry  Howard.  American 
poet  and  historian :  b.  Providence,  R.  I.,  6  Feb. 
1820;  d.  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  31  Oct.  1872. 
He  was  graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, in  1841,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  but  settled  as  a  teacher  in  Hartford. 
His  first  essay  in  poetry  was  a  spirited  versifi- 
cation of  Fam^ut's  ^General  Orders*  to  the 
fleet  below  New  Orleans.  Afterward  he  was 
appointed  to  an  honorary  place  on  the  Hartford, 
flagship,  and  had  opportunity  to  observe  actual 
naval  warfare.  In  *The  Bay  Fight'  he  de- 
scribes, with  truth  and  force,  the  battle  of 
Mobile  Bay.  He  collected  and  published  his 
many  occasional  verses  in  *l^rics  of  a  Day; 
or.  Newspaper  Poetry  by  a  Volunteer  in  the 
United  States  Service^  (1864).  There  is  an 
appreciative  essay  on  Brownwell  fay  O.  W. 
Holmes,  entitled  ^Our  Battle  Laureate.* 

BROWNBLL,  Thomas  Cfanxch,  American 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Westport, 
Mass.,  19  Oct.  1779;  d.  Hartford,  Conn.,  13  Jan. 
1865.  He  was  graduated  from  Union  College, 
Schenectac^,  N.  Y.,  in  1804.  The  next  vear  he 
accepted  the  iKtst  of  tutor  in  Latin  and  Gredc 
in  that  institution ;  in  1807  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  belles-lettres  and  moral  philosophy; 
and  in  1809  was  chosen  the  first  professor  of 
chemistry  and  mineralogy.  He  entered  the 
Episcopal  ministry  in  18)6,  and  in  connection 
with  his  professional  duties  gave  himself  to  the 
work  of  a  missionary  in  Schenectady.  In  1818 
he  became  an  asustant  minuter  in  Trinity 
Church,  New  York.  He  was  consecrated 
l»shop  of  Coimecticnt,  27  Oct  1819,  and  re- 
moved at  once  to  his  new  field  of  l£^r.  Dur- 
ing his  long  episcopate  of  45  years.  Bishop 
Brownell  was  actively  and  efficiently  engaged 
in  the  duties  of  his  station  at  Kentucln',  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana  and  Alabama.  Washington 
(now  Trinity)  College,  at  Hartford,  Conn^  took 
its  rise  under  Us  auspices  in  1824;  and  he  be- 
came its  fint  prendent,  resigning  in  1831.  In 
1852  he  became  presiding  bishop  in  the  Ameri- 
can Episcopal  Church.  He  published  *The 
Family  Prayer  Book>  (1823);  ^Religion  of  the 
Heart  and  Life*  (1839-40);  ^Consolation  for 
the  Afflicted*:  'The  Christian's  Walk  .and 
Conversation,*  etc.  A  bronze  statue  of  Bishop 
Brownell  has  been  placed  on  the  campus  of 
Trinity  College. 

BROWNELL,  William  Crary,  American 
essayist  and  critic:  b.  New  York,  30  Aug.  1851. 
Having  graduated  from  Amherst,  he  devoted 
himself  to  critical  and  editorial  work  in  New 
York  city.  He  became  an  editor  of  Seribner's 
MoQaxine.  and  since  1888  he  has  been  a  flterary 
adviser  of  Charles  Seribner's  Sons.  His  treat- 
ment of  French  life  Was  recognited  as  remark- 
ably subtle  and  sympathetic^  and  of  French  art 
as  very_  suggestive  from  a  non-professional 
standpoint.  His  studies  of  the  later  English 
prose  writers  have  been  highly  praised.  He  was 
elected  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters.     Among  his  writings  are  ^French 
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Traits:  an  Ess»r  on  Comparative  Critidsm* 
(1889):  <FrM^  Art'  (1892);  ^Newport* 
(1896);  ^Victorian  Pn»e  Masters*  (1901); 
*  American  Prose  Masters*  (1909);  <Criticisiii' 
(1914). 

BROWNIAN  MOVEMENT  (originally 
called  Bbunonian  Motion  or  Movemeiti),  an 
irrc^lar  agitation  seen  when  minute  solid 
particles,  suspended  in  a  liquid,  arc  vicned 
under  a  hig^  magnifying  power.     The  phe- 
nomenon is  named  for  the  Scottish  botanist  and 
agriculturist,  Robert  Brown  (1773-1858)^  who 
observed  it  in  1827.    It  had  been  previously 
noted  by  Bnffon  and  Spallanzani,  but  they  did 
not  comprehend  its  true  natur^  and  thoi^ 
that  the  movii^  particles  v^ch  they  saw 
were  rtidimenta^^  animalcules.     Brown  had 
the  advanti^e  of  improved  achromatic  micn>- 
scope  objectives.    The  Brownian  movement  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  tremor  that  results 
from  vibration  of  the  microsct^  stand,  whidi 
affects  all  the  particles  in  the  visible  field  in  the 
same  manner,  so  that  they  execute  their  oscilla- 
tions simultaneously  and  in  parallel  directions. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  confused  wim  such  motions  as 
may  be  produced  by  convection  currents  in  the 
liquid  in  which  the  particles  are  suspended 
Movements  due  to  currents  of  this  kind  affect 
neighboring  particles  in  the  same  way,  whereas 
in  the  true  Brownian  movement  the  particles 
show  wholly  independent  movement  even  when 
thev  are  almost  in  contact  with  one  another,— 
eacn  pursuing  its  own  course  without  the  least 
relation  to  its  nei^hors.    The  movement  is 
shown  InF  particles  of  aSX  kinds^  and  it  has  been 
observed  in  liquid  carbonic  acid  in  a  cavity  in 
the  interior  of  a  transparent  quartz  crystal, 
where  it  probably  has  been  going  on  continu- 
ously  for  millions  of  years.     It  cannot  be 
explained  by  any  peculiarity  of  chemical  compo- 
sition, nor  as  a  phenomenon  dependent  upon 
the  gradual  solution  of  the  particles.  Moreover, 
experiment  shows  that  it  does  not  depend  upcm 
light  (as  the  motion  of  the  radiometer  does), 
because  its  activity  is  not  modified  by  increas- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  light  in  the  microscope 
field  a  thousand  fold.    It  may  be  conveniently 
observed  by  examining,  under  a  powerful  mi- 
croscope, water  to  which  a  very  small  amount 
of  (Thincse  ink  has  been  added. 

Brown's  discovery  attracted  no  special  atten- 
tion at  the  time  it  was  announce^  and  little 
is  to  be  found  with  regard  to  it  in  scientific 
literature  until  1888,  when  (jouy  empha^zcd 
the  inadequacy  of  the  summary  explanations 
of  the  phenomenon  that  had  been  offered  pre- 
vious to  that  time.  Quite  recently  Ae  subject 
has  received  exceedingly  careful  study  from 
Prof.  Jean  Perrin  of  the  Sorbonne,  who 
gives  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  his 
Book  *Les  Atomes,'  and  also  in  'The  Brown- 
ian Movement  and  Molecular  Reality'  (trans- 
lated by  Soddy).  According  to  present  views, 
which  have  been  so  completely  verified  by 
experiment  that  no  important  future  modifica- 
tion is  probable,  the  movement  is  due  to  the 
bombarcunent  of  the  visible  solid  particles  by 
the  molecules  of  the  liquid  in  wluch  they  are 
suspended.  This  bombardment  is  sensibly  the 
same  in  all  directions,  if  our  observation  ex- 
tends over  any  considerable  time;  but  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  molecular  motion 
the  balance  cannot  be  perfect  at  every  instant 
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An  extremely  small  snspended  particle  is  there- 
fore impelled  hither  and  thidter,  as  the  force 
of  the  bombardment  prMonderates,  momen- 
tarily, now  on  one  side  of  it  and  now  on  an- 
other side;  and  the  Brownian  motion  is  the 
visible  evidence  of  this  action.  Large  suspended 
masses  are  subject  to  the  same  irregularity  of 
pressure  (or  impact),  but  they  do  not  show  any 
sensible  movement  because  the  preponderance 
of  the  bombardment  in  any  one  direction  is  of 
too  brief  a  duration  to  ac^lerate  large  masses 
to  a  measurable  extent 

If  the  Brownian  movement  is  caused  as 
here  described,  much  may  evidently  be  learned 
from  it  with  re^rd  to  molecular  physics ; 
because  microscopic  solid  particles  will  behave 
in  many  respects  like  molecules  of  enormous 
size;  and  their  behavior  and  distribution  in  the 
liquid  in  which  they  float  wHl  conforrn,  very 
closely,  with  the  laws  which  avrcm  ^e  inter- 
diffusion  of  the  mcdecules  of  liquids. 

In  his  methodical  study  of  the  subject,  Per- 
rin  undertook  to  make  emulsions  containing 
minute  solid  particles  of  spherical  shape  and 
uniform  siie.  For  this  purpose  he  dissolved 
resinous  substances  in  alcohol,  and  subsequently 
precipitated  them  as  emulsions  by  pouring  their 
alcoholic  solutions  into  considerable  quantities 
of  water.  Of  the  11  tliffercnt  reuns  tried^  two 
(namely,  mastic  and  gum  gamboge)  gave  ex- 
cellent results.  To  secure  uniformity  of  size 
in  the  spherules  he  subjected  the  emulsions  to 
powerful  centrifugal  action  for  a  long  time, 
thereby  effectively  separating  the  larger  par- 
ticles from  the  smaller  ones.  The  work  was 
tedious,  but  after  several  months  of  labor  he 
obtained,  from  a  kilogram  of  ^um  gamboge, 
a  satisfactory  emulsion  containing  several 
dedRrams  of  the  gum  in  the  form  of  sus- 
pended spherules  of  remarkably  uniform  size 
and  sphericity.  (x>nsonant  determinations  of 
the  density  of  these  spherules  were  obtained  by 
three  methods, —  one  of  which  consisted  in  dis- 
solving bromide  of  potassium  in  the  emulsion 
until  the  centrifugal  machine  no  longer  affected 
the  spherules  and  then  determioing  the  den- 
sity of  the  solution.  To  ascertain  the  diameters 
of  the  particles  three  methods  were  also  used. 
One  of  these  consisted  in  allowing  a  single 
layer  of  si^rules  to  settle  in  contact  with  one 
another  on  the  surface  of  a  microscope  slid^ 
and  then  counting  the  number  of  spherules 
included  within  a  known  length  or  covering  a 
known  area. 

From  a  study  of  the  way  in  which  the  density 
of  distribution  of  the  spherules  in  his  standard 
emulsions  varied  with  height  when  a  state  of 
equilibrium  was  attained.  Perrin  draws  import- 
ant conclusions  concerning  the  relation  be- 
tween the  masses  of  his  resin  spherules  and  the 
masses  of  actual  molecules;  and  as  he  had 
already  determined  the  average  mass  of  the 
spherules,  he  is  therefore  able  to  calculate  the 
mass  of  an  actual  molectUe.  In  this  way  he 
finds  that  682  thousand  million  million  million 
hydrogen  atoms  would  have  a  combined  mass 
of  one  gram.  See  Gases,  Molecular  Theory 
of;  and  IbiECULAK  Theory. 

Allan  D.  Risteeh. 
Director  of  Technical  Research,  Travelers  In- 
surance Company. 

BROWNIE,  a  spirit  or  goblin,  in  old 
popular  superstitions  of  Scotland,  supposed  to 


haunt  old  bouses,  especially  those  attadied  to 
farms.  -He  might  be  called  the  Robin  (xood- 
fellow  of  Scotland.  In  die  fright  he  helped  die 

family,  and  particularly  the  servants,  by  doing 
many  pieces  of  drudgery,  performing  dismestic 
labors  while  the  inmates  of  the  household  ^ept. 
If  offered  food  or  any  other  recompense  for  his 
services,  he  decamped  and  was  seen  no  more. 
In  Germany,  he  is  called  *Kobold,*  and  the 
old  Roman  *Lar*  is  akin  to  him. 

BROWNINa,  BUaabeth  Barrett,  English 
poet:  b.  Coxhoe  Hall,  Durham,  6  March  1806; 
d.  Florence.  Italy,  30  June  1861.  Her  father. 
Edward  Moulton,  or  Moulton-Barrett,  as  soon 
after  her  birth  he  began  to  write  his  namc^ 
was  a  county  gentleman  who  redded  at  the 
foot  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  in  this  beautiful 
retreat  Elizabeth's  girlhood  was  passed.  She 
early  began  to  commit  her  thoughts  to  writing, 
and  in  1826  appeared  her  volume  entitled  'An 
Essay  on  Mind  and  Other  Poems,'  anonymously 
published.  Viewed  as  the  production  of  a  young 
woman  of  2(^  this  book  is  indeed  a  remarkable 
one;  but  in  after  years  its  author  was  so  dis- 
satisfied with  it  that  die  omitted  it  in  the  col- 
lected editions  of  her  poems.  In  1833  s^ipeared 
a  translation  by  her  ot  the  *Prometheus  Bound* 
of  jEschylus.  A  collection  entitled  *The  Sera- 
phim and  Other  Poems>  was  produced  in  1838^ 
the  principal  piece  being  a  lync  drama  shadow- 
ing forth  the  feelings  and  emotions  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  excited  in  an  angelic 
being  by  the  spectacle  of  the  crudfixioiL  Both 
in  tms  and  in  a  subsequent  worl^  'The  Drama 
of  Exile'  (1840),  she  chose  for  her  theme  the 
fall  and  redemption  of  man,  subjects  on  whidh 
Milton  had  already  employed  his  genius,  and 
in  the  treatment  of  which,  though  exhibiting 
much  grandeur  and  sublimity,  Mrs.  Browning 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  approached  him. 
Always  feeble  in  health,  she  was  now  nearly 
brou^t  to  the  verge  of  the  grave  by  the  rup- 
ture of  a  blood  vessel,  and  having  been  taken 
to_  Devonshire  to  promote  her  recovery,  re- 
ceived there  a  severe  shock  from  the  drowning 
of  a  favorite  brother.  For  several  years  she 
was  confined  to  a  darkened  chamber^  and  saw 
only  a  few  of  her  most  intimate  friends,  but 
nevertheless  continued  to  busy  herself  with 
study  and  composition.  Her  health  was  at 
length  partially  restored  and  in  1846  she  was 
married^  to  Robert  Browning,  already  well 
known  _  in  tfie  literary  worid  as  a  poet  and 
dramatist.  After  their  union  they  went  to 
Italy,  and  continued  subsequently  to  reside  for 
the  most  part  in  Florence,  In  1850  a  collected 
edition  of  Mrs.  Browning's  works  appeared  in 
two  volumes,  including  several  new  poems,  and_ 
among  others  'Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship,* 
one  of  the  finest  of  her  productions,  and  re- 
markable, it  is  said,  as  having  been  composed 
in  the  incredibly  shbrt  space  of  12  hours.  Her 
'Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,*  included  in  this 
volume^  were  written  after  her  engagement,  and 
first  privately  printed.  They  have  no  parallel 
for  excellence  in  their  peculiar  kind  in  our 
literature.  'Casa  Guidi  Windows, >  a  poem  on 
the  struggles  of  the  Italians  for  liberty  in  1848- 
49,  appeared  in  1851.  The  longest  and  most 
finished  of  all  her  works,  *  Aurora  Leigh,*  a 
romantic  narrative  and  didactic  poem  in  blank 
verse,  was  published  in  1857.  Her  last  volume, 
<Poems  Before  Ccmgress,*  appeftred  in  VSio, 
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and  cannot  be  said  to  have  added  greatly  to  her 
reputation.  Several  detached  pieces  of  hers 
appeared  rfrom  time  to  time  ia  the  Comhill 
Magasine,  up  to  the  period  of  her  death.  ^Last 
Poems,*  by  Mrs,  Browning,  published  by  Robert 
Browning  in  186^  and  'Greek  Christian  Poets 
and  the  English  Poets,*  tiauisUitions  and  essays 
of  hers  published  by  Browning  in  1663,  were 
{(^owed  in  1866  by  his  publication  of  *Selec- 
tions  from  the  Poems  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning'  (2d  series,  1880).  The  ^Letters  of 
E.  B.  Browning,'  edited  by  Frederick  G.  Ken- 
yon  (1897),  are  a  definitive  presentation  of  her 
character  and  career  in  a  selection  from  a  very 
large  mass  of  correspondence  collected  by  Mr. 
Browning  himself.  It  is  a  chronicle,  and  prac- 
tically a  life,  by  reason  of  the  character  of  the 
letters  and  the  addition  of  connecting  links  of 
narrative.  The  letters  give  an  unasually  full 
and  interesting  revelation  of  the  course  of  her 
life.  Mrs.  Browning's  poetry  is  characterized 
hy  much  pathos  and  depth  of  feeling,  combined 
with  great  vividness  and  powers  of  description. 
It  partakes  eminently  of  the  modern  Engli^ 
school,  as  represented  by  Tennyson  and  others, 
at  times  obscure  and  transcendental,  but  ani- 
mated throughout  by  the  most  noble  and  ex- 
alted sentiments,  and  illuminated  from  time  to 
time  hy  flashes  which,  in  their  bearings  on  the 
unseen  world  of  mind  and  spirit,  seem  almost 
supernatural.  She  is  described  by  George  Mac- 
donald  as  *the  princess  of  poets,*  in  idea  noble, 
in  phrase  magnificent.  In  their  married  life  she 
and  Robert  Browning  found  mutual  happtness 
and  help,  the  ^ood  influences  of  _  whi^  are 
reciprocally  manifested  in  their  writings.  See 
AuROK.\  Letgh;  Sonncts  from  the  Portuguese. 

Bibliography.—  'Letters  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning'  (edited 
by  Kenyon,  2  vols..  New  York  1899) ;  Bayne, 
*Two  Great  English  Women'  (London  1881); 
Ingram,  'Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning'  (Boston 
18ffi)  ;  Lubbock,  P.,  <Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing in  Her  Letters*  (London  1906)  ;  Whiting, 
L,  *Study  of  E.  B.  Browning*  (Boston  1899) ; 
*The  Brownings:  Their  Ufe  and  Art'  (19U). 

D.-  S.  Douglas, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Amfticana. 

BROWNING,  Orville  Hickman.  Amer- 
ican politican :  b.  Harrison  County,  Ky.,  1810;  d. 
Quincy,  111.,  10  Au^  1881.  While  perfoming 
the  duties  of  cleric  in  the  office  of  the  county 
and  circuit  clerk  of  Bracken  County,  he  pur- 
sued a  course  of  classical  studies  at  Augusta 
(Allege.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831,  he  settled 
in  practice  at  Quincy,  111^  where  he  subsequently 
resided.  In  1832  he  served  through  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  and' was  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
legislature.  1836-43.  In  conjunction  with  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  he  organized  the  Republican  party 
in  Illinois  at  the  Bloomington  convention. 
\Vhcn  the  Civil  War  broke  ^ut  he  warmly  sup- 
ported the  government  and  in  1861  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.  President  JTohnson  made  him  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  m  1866,  and  .for  one  year 
from  March  1868  he  also  acted  as  Attorney- 
General.  In  1869  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  after  that  he 
retired  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

BROWNING,  Oscar,  English  author:  b^ 
London,  17  Jan.  1837.    He  was  e<bicated  at 


Eton  and  at  Kivgis  CoU^e,  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1860.  He. has  served  as 
a  master  at  Eton,  as  lecturer  in  history  and 
political  science  at  Cambri^e  and  as  prinapal  o{ 
the  University  Training_  College  for  Teachers. 
He  is  a  voluminous  writer  on  subjeas  of  ed- 
ucation, history,  biography,  etc.,  and  among  bis 
works  are  *  Modem  Endand'  (1879);  'Modem 
France'  (1880);  ^History  of  Educational 
Theories*  (1881);  'History  of  EngUnd> 
(1890);  <Lite  of  George  Eliot'  (1890J;  <The 
Citizen:  His  Rights  and  Respon»bilmcs> 
(1893);  'Wars  of  the  19th  Century'  (1899); 
'History  of  Europe  1814-43'  (1901);  'Let- 
ters from  India*  (1902);  'Napoleon:  the  First 
Phase*  (1906);  'The  Fall  of  Napoleon' 
(1907):  <Memorics  of  Sixty  Years*  (1910); 
^History  o£  the  Modern  World*  (1912)  ^Gta- 
eral  Histoiy  of  luly*  (19L5). 

BROWNING,  Robert,  English  poet:  b. 
(Tamberwdl,  a  subttrb  of  London  7  May  1812; 
d.  Venice,  12  Dec.  1889.    His  father,  Robert 
who  was  a  clerk  in  the  Bahk  of  England,  and 
was  himself  a  lover  of  books,  a  classical  scholar 
and  ready  at  versifying,  had  the  boy  educated 
in  a  school  at  Peckham,  after  which  be  attended 
lectures  at  University  College.    His  father's 
family  being  Dissenters,  his  mind  was  trained 
and  his  diaracter  formed  under  influences  less 
peculiarly  En^ish  than  those'  to  whidi  youths 
are  exposed  in  the  great  ptiblic  schools  and 
the  two  leading  universities  of  that  country.  At 
the  age  of  20  he  traveled  on  the  Continent  and 
resided  for  some  time  in  Italy,  where  he  made 
diligent  study  of  the  mediKval  history  of  that 
country,  so  fruitful  in  themes  for  poetry  such 
as  his  genius  was  to  produce.   In  1833  he  puV 
iished  anonymously  his  first  book,  ^Pauline'; 
spent  some  months  in  Russia,  in  1834;  and  in 
the   following   year   issued    *  Paracelsus,'  a 
dramatic  poem  in  five  parts.    In  1837,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Macready,  he  wrote  the  tragedy 
of  'Strafford,'  which  was  produced  at  Covent 
Garden  in  May  of  the  same  year,  with  no 
marked  success.    His  next  poem,  *Sordeilo,' 
was  printed  in  1840,  and  the  obscurity  of  its 
introspective  snbtlettes  injured  tiie  poet's  repu- 
tation with  the  critics.    Notwithstanding  this, 
he  published  (1841-46)  the  'Bells  and  Pome- 
granates* series,  in  which  were  included  the 
three  plays,  *Pippa  Passes,*  'Klti^  Victor  and 
King  Charles*  and  'Colombe's  Birthday' ;  the 
four- tra^dies,  'The  Return  of  the  Druses,' 
*A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon*  (produced  by  Mac- 
ready  at  Drury  Lane  in  1843),  *Luria'  and  *A 
Sou)  5  Tnu^dy* ;  while  among  the  lyrics  were 
»The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,>  <How  They 
Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix' 
and  'The  Lost  Leader.*    In  1846  he  married 
Elizabeth  Barrett,   and  settled  with  her  in 
Florence,   where    they   remained    for  nearly 
15  years.    During  his  residence  there  he  pub- 
lished 'C:hristmas  Eve  and  Easter  Dav*  (1850). 
and  'Men  and  Women*  (1855),  die  ratter  con- 
taining such  characteristic  poems  as  'Andrea 
del    Sarto'    'Fra   Lippo,*    'CMlde  Roland.' 
*Evelyn  Hope,*  'One  Word  More'  and  'Up 
at  a  Villa.*    After  the  dea*  of  his  wife  in 
1861  Browning  returned  to  London,  and  there 
entered   upon  his   richest  literary  period  b^' 
publishing  *Dramatis  Personae*  (1864).  These 
dramatic  monologues,  of  which  itbere  were  17, 
include  'Rabht.Ben  Ezift,*  *Abt  Vogler.*  'Pro- 
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spice,'  ^Caninui  nptya  Setebos'  and  <A  Death 
in  th«  Desert.*  Recognition  of  his  fiterary 
fame,  which  camfe  ^owly,  was  made  in  1867, 
when  he  was  elected  an  ■  honorary  fellow  of 
Balliol,  an  MjV.  of  Oxford,  and  later  an  LL.D. 
of  Cambridge.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1869, 
that  ^-Tht  Ring  and  the  Bo<^*  was  iHtbllshed. 
and  this  poem,  which  accentuates  every  char- 
acteristic of  die  poet,  still  remains  his  central 
achievemenL  The  poem,  which  is  epical  in 
length  if  not  in  method,  is  the  story  of  a  marder 
Urn  10  times  over  in  wide  variety  of  intention 
by  various  persons  connected  with  the  tragedy. 
His  next  publication  was  the  short  poem  of 
'Herv*  Riel,'  the  proceeds  from  which  were 
devoted  to  the  reKef  of  Paris  after  the  jiege 
in  1871.  Following  this  came  'Balaustion's  Ad- 
venture' ( 1871 ) ,  including  a  translation  of 
Euripides'  *  Alcestis  * ;  *  Prince  Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau,  'Saviour  of  Society*  (1671),  an 
imaginary  conception  of  how  Louis  Napoleon 
might  justify  his  policy;  *Fifine  at  the  Fair* 

(1872)  ,  in  which  the  relations  of  the  sexes  are 
discussed;   'Red-Cotton   Night^Cap  Country* 

(1873)  ,  a  story  of  love,  ijenitencc  and  suicide, 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Normandy;  *  Aris- 
tophanes' Apology*  (18^);  'The  Inn  Album* 
(1875),  a  stoiy  of  a  woman's  wrongs;  *Pac- 
chiarotto  and  Other  Poems*  (1876),  in  which 
^Pacchiarotto  and  How  He  Worked  m  HKstem- 
per*  conveys  an  imjilication  of  Browning's  own 
method  in  the  poetic  art;  <1Tte  Agamemnon  of 
^schylus*  (1897);  and  <La  Saisiaz*  (1878),  in 
which  immortality  is- discussed.  As  a  kind  of 
new  departure  he  published  a  first  set  of  *Dra- 
matic  Idylls  *  ( 1879) ,  and  a  Second  series 
^1880),  of  which  the  more  important  are  ^Mar- 
tin Relph,*  ^Pheidipptdes*  and  'Ivan.  Ivano-' 
vitch.*  TTie  volumes  which  have  followed  are 
yocoscria*  (1883) ;  'Ferishtah's  Fancies* 
(1884)  ;  *Parleyings  with  Certain  People  of  Im-  ■ 
portance  m  Their  Daj-*  (1887),  and  'Asolando* 
(1889).  The  latter  volume  was  published  when 
the  author  was  on  his  death-bed,  and  an  account 
of  its  favorable  reception  was  almost  the  last 
information  he  received.  In  national  recogni- 
tion of  his  genius,  he  was  buried  in  West- 
ounster  Abbey  between  (^wley  and  Chaucer. 

Id  such  fashipiv  and  in  ungrudged  com- . 
pleteness,  was  his  poetic  greatness  acknowl-  ■ 
edged  at  the  last  Its  too  tardy  recognition  by 
the  popular  voice  was  largely  due  to  the  pre- 
vailing belief  that  poetry  is  for  the  mental' 
dalliance  of  a  lazy  hour,  and_  also  to  the  per- 
sistency with  which  Browning  had  mocked 
at  this  belief  in  the  athletic  hardiness  of  mind 
which  he  required  in  his  readers.  Moreover  he 
seemed  always  inclined,  to  die  dismay  of  the 
public,  to  press  forward  into  service  the  sufker- 
nctal  defects  of.  his  solid  interior  qualities. 
Tluis,  at  times,  his  wide  scholarship  strayed  off 
into  pedai\ti;]f;  bis  secure  ^11  in  verse  dropped 
ever  and  i^ain  into  grotesque  Bohemian  robust- 
ness of  phrase  and  rhyme;  his  swift  intuitive 
glance  into  rthe  problems  of  life  seemed  to 
create  in  him  an  artistic  impatience  of  detail 
■which,  in  the  structure  of  his  verse,  became  a 
thrifty  brusqiieness  of  expression  tending 
toward  cipher^  and,  above  all,  his  most  notable 

S'ft  of  analysts,  his  power  to  track  the  most 
dden  motive  to  its  last  retreat,  seemed  ever 
tending  to  lapse  into  an  introspective  subtlety 
akin  t6  the  cobwebberies  of  the  schoolmen. 


Yet;  aiwde  from  tbese  occasiotial  diortconiiags, 
there  remain  his  learning,  his  humor,  his  mas- 
tery of  artistic  expression,  his  immense  range 
of  sympathy,  his  spiritual  insight  and  the  height 
and  strength  of  his  ideals  to  make  him  one  of 
the  greatest  of  mod^Vn  poets.  See  SoRDBlxo; 
PrpPA  PaSsbs;  Ring  akd  ihe  Book,  The; 
Saul;  Childb  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower 
Came;  Pied  PwBk  Havhjif,  The;  Ahdkea 
iffiL  Sarto;  Fra  Ln>M>  Lipfl 

Bibliography.— The  ^  poems  of  Robert 
Browning  have  given  rise  to  a  great  body  of 
literature,  largely  interpretative.  His  *Life'  and 
Letters,*  edited  by  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr,  was 
pubHshed  in  1891;  the  'Love  Letters.  1&45-46,' 
in  1899.  Among  biographies  and  appreciations 
may  be  recommended  those  by  G.  H.  Chester- 
ton (I90B)  :  Edward  Dowden  (London  190S) ; 
R.  B.  Figgis  (London  1902);  C  H.  Herford 
(New  York  1905),  and  R.  B.  Waugh  (London' 
1900).  Other  useful  works  are  Berdoe,  E., 
'Browning  CVclopedia*  (London  1892):  <Stu- 
dies*  (London  1895)  ;  Brooke.  Stopford,  <Poetry 
of  Robert  Browning*  (London  1902)  ;  Clarke, 
'Browning  and  His  Century*  (New  York 
1912) ;  Cunllffe,  'Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning's 
Influence  on  Robert  Browning's  Poetry*  (Dim- 
bridge  1906) ;  Ctosse,  E.,  ^Personalia*  (London 
1890)  ;  Jone^  H.,  'Browning  as  a  Philosophical 
and  Religious  Teacher'  C6th  ed.,  1913)  ;  Nettle- 
ship,  'Robert  Browning:  Essays  and  Thoughts* 
(London  1890);  Phelps,  'Robert  Browning: 
How  to  Know  Him'  (New  York  1915)  ;  Pigou, 
A.  C,  'Robert  Browning  as  a  Religious  Teach-  • 
er»  (London  1901)  ;  Revell,  W.  F.,  'Browning's 
Criticism  of  Life'  (London  1892) ;  Symons, 
ArtJuir,  'Introduction  to  the  Sitady.  of  Robert 
Browmng*  (London  1886),  and  the  publications  . 
of  tne  Browiang  Society. 

D.  S.  PoUOUASt 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana. 

BROWNING  GfUN.  See  Machine  Gon. 

BROWNISM.  See  Browne,  Robert. 

BROWNISTS.  a  name  given  during  the 
tatter  part  of  the  16th  century  to  those  who 
were  afterward  known  in  England  and  Holland . 
under  the  denomination  of  Independents,  called  . 
Brownists  from  Robert  Browne  (q.v.).  See 

also  GONGREeATlONALISTS. 

BROWNLBE,  William  Cndg,  American 
ciwsfmaiat  b.  Torfoot,  Lanaricshire,  Soottand,  • 
178«;  d.  New  Yoik,  10  Feb.  1860.   His  paternal 
ancestors    for   many    generations    were  the. 
"Lairds  of  TorfoOt.'   He  was  graduated  MA. 
at  . the  Umveraty  of  Gla^iow,  was  licensed  to 
preach  and  came  to  America  in  1808.   For  a 
time  he  tau^t  Latift  and  Gredc  in  Rutgen 
(joll^e,  bnt  in  1826  was  installed  as  one  of  the 
mmlsters  of  the  Colh^pate  Reformed  Dutch ' 
Church  in  New  Yoric  city.   He  was  a  vigorous 
controversialist,  earnestly  opposing  the  Quakers 
and  Roman  Catholics.    His  writings  include 
'Inquiry  into  the  PrincipJes  of  the  Quakers* 
(1824);   (The  Roman  Cadiolic  Controversy' . 
(1834);  'Treatbe  oh  Popery*  (1847);  <U0its 
and   Shadows  of  Chnstian   Life*  (1847);. 
'Deity  of  (Hirist,*  ^History  of  the  Western 
Apostle  (3nirch,>  and  some  nunor  religious 
tracts  and  pamphlets. 

BROWNLOW,     William  Gsnnaway; 

American  clergyman,  journalist  and  politician: 
b.  Wythe  County.  Va..  29  Aug.  1805;  d.  Knox- 
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vUlc^  Tarn,  29  April  1877.  Early  left  an  orphan 
and  fKuniless,  he  earned  enoi^h  as  a  cao^nter 
to  give  himself  a  fair  education,  and  in  1826 
became  an  itinerant  Methodi&t  jtreadier.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  political  agitator  in  1828 
Inr  advocating  in  Tennessee  the  re-election  of 
President  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  in  Cal- 
houn's own  district  in  South  Carolina  he  pub- 
licly opposed  nullification.  From  1838  until  its 
suppression  by  the  Confederates  in  1861,  he 
published  and  edited  at  Knoxville  a  paper 
called  The  Whig,  his  fiery  editorials  causing 
him  to  become  known  as  ^'the  fighting  parson.^ 
He  u^ld  slavery  but  opposed  secession,  a 
(nurse  which  subjected  him  to  much  persecn- 
tion.  He  refused  to  take  the  Confederate 
path  of  allegiance,  and  in  conseQuence  was 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  treason,  but  finally 
released  and  sent  into  the  Union  lines,  3  March 
1862.  On  the  reconstruction  of  Tennessee  in 
1865  he  was  elected  governor  and  served  two 
terms.  He  advocated  the  removal  of  the 
nee;roes  to  a  sMarate  territory  and  opposed 
giving  them  the  ballot  In  1869  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  and  served  imtil 
1875,  (fairing  whidi  time  he  was  a  member  of  the 
committees  on  pensions  and  revolutionary 
claims.  He  wrote  *The  Great  Iron  Wheel 
Examined^  (1858),  a  defense  of  Methodism; 
'Sketches  of  the  Rise,  Progress  and  Decline  of 
Secession:  With  a  Narrative  of  Personal  Ad- 
ventures Among  the  Rebels*  (1862)  ;  and,  with 
Prynne,  *Ou^t  American  Slavery  to  be  Per- 
petuated? A  Debate  at  Philadelphia,  Septeoi- 
ber  1858,'  in  which  Brownlow  tone  the  afiinna- 
tive  side  (1858). 

BROWNSON,  Orestes  A..  American  pub- 
licist: b.  Stockbridee,  Vt.,  1803;  d.  1876.  His 
writings  embrace  philosophical,  political,  socio- 
logical and  theological  subjects.  He  was 
brought  up  without  any  strictly  defined  creed, 
but  at  the  age  of  19  formally  joined  die  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Soon  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  Presbyterianism  he  sought  refuge  in  Uni- 
versalism,  abandoning,  as  he  himseli  says,  Su- 

?ematuralism  for  Rationalism.  After  leaving 
'restyyterianlsm,  in  1825,  he  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  fellowship  as  a  preacher  from 
the  General  Convention  of  Universalists.  It 
was  shortly  after  this  that  he  fell  in  with  the 
socialistic  theories  of  Robert  Owen,  who  had 
came  to  this  country  to  establish  his  commu- 
nistic colony  at  New  Harmony,  Ind.  Under 
the  influence  of  Owen's  ideas^  Brownson  co- 
operated  in  fotmding  and  estabhshin^  the  Work- 
ingman's  party  to  advance  Sodahsm  in  the 
siMiere  of  practical  poHtics.  Throu^  Owen 
Dr.  Brownson  also  came  in  contact  with 
Frances  Wri^t,  who  lectured  diroughout  the 
United  States  in  the  interest  of  the  Socialist 
propaganda.  But  Brownson's  enthusiasm  in 
the  political  side  of  the  question  was  short- 
lived and  he  soon  abandoned  the  political  move- 
ment and  returned  to  his  pulpit,  but  as  an  inde- 
pendent preadier,  responsiUe  to  no  church,  sect 
or  denomination.  In  1832  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Channing,  to  whom  he  pays  a 
grateful  but  discriminating  tribute  in  lus  work 
*The  Convert,'  written  after  his  COTVersion  to 
the  Catholic  Church.  In  1836  he  went  to  Bos- 
ton to  preach  to  the  laboring  classes,  and  be- 
coming convinced  of  "the  necessity  of  a  new 
religious  oi^anization  of  mankind*  established 


for  that  purpose  *The  Society  for  CSiristiaa 
Union  Progress,'  whose  object  was  the  umon 
and  process  of  mankind  on  broad  humani- 
tarian Imes.    The  *new  doctrine*  inculcated 
and  preached  during  this  period  by  Dr.  Brown- 
son waa  a  mixture,  in  part  drawn  from  the 
Eclecticism  of  Cx>usin  and  from  the  Coomm- 
ni^  of  the  Saint-Simonians,  a  i^osofihico- 
religious   sect   then   recently  sprung  up  in* 
France.    Brownson's  attitude  was  at  this  time 
ultra-radical ;  he  utterly  denied  the  Church  and 
the  priesthood  in  the  rel^ious  order,  and  the 
distinction  of  classics  in  the  social  order,  and 
would  have  made  ail  government  but  the  instru- 
ment to  level  men  and  their  institutions  to  the 
lowest  terms  of  the  socialistic  idea.   But  ty 
1840  he  began  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  after 
much  study  and  reflection,  and  after  having 
read  for  the  first  time,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in 
'The  Convert,'  Aristotle  on  Politics,  *came  to 
see  that  the  condition  of  liberty  is  order,  and 
that  in  this  world  we  must  seek  not  equality,  but, 
justice.*    Up  to  this  point  iu  his  career  Dr. 
Brownson  had  followed  negative  lines  in  his 
religious  and  intellectual  life  from  a  belief  is 
a  supernatural  Christianity,  as  represented  by 
Presbyterianism,   to   the   broadest  Socialism 
which  denied  the  supernatural  life  of  man  alto- 
gether.   He  now  b^can  an  advance  to  a  po^- 
tive  and  supernatural  conception  of  the  world. 
*I  had  now  settled  in  my  mind,*  he  says,  *that 
the  progress  of  man  and  society  is  efiFected  only 
by  supernatural  assistance  and  that  this  assist- 
ance IS  rendered  by  Alm^hty  God,  in  perfect 
accordance  with  nature  and  reason,  through 
providential  means.*     With  this  conception  as 
his  premise,  after  some  four  years  of  struggle 
and  study,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he 
must  logically  accept  the  Catholic  Church  as 
the  divinely  establidied  institution  for  the  su- 
pernatural guidance  and  direction  of  mankind 
After  receiving  instruction  from  Bishop  Fitz- 
patridi^  of  Boston,  Dr.  Brownson  was  ba^ 
tized  a  Catholic  in  1844,  and  died  in  the  Catbohc 
communion.  After  his  entrance  into  the  Catho- 
lic Church  he  became  its  ardent  and  vigorous 
champion,  though  sometimes  in  the  advocacy  of 
his  views  he  came  into  conflict  with  ecdea- 
astical  authority.    He  was  a  vigorous  and 
trenchant  writer,  bold  and  uncompromising  in 
his  views,  when  he  believed  them  lo^cal,  and 
often  in  controversy  imsparing  in  his  method 
against  an  adversary.    ni%  temperament  was 
polemical  and  fearless,  his  interest  keen  and 
his  advocacy  enthusiastic  of  whatsoever  cause 
he  might  be  pleading.   He  was  a  sincere  lover 
of  truth  and  unflinching  in  pursuing  his  con- 
clusions. He  was  perhaps  the  greatest  publicist 
whom  America  has  produced.  His  writings  are 
voluminous,  covering  a  vast  variety  of  subjects, 
and  have  been  published  in  20  volnmes  (1882- 
87)  by  his  son,  Henry  F.  Brownson.   A  *Life> 
in  three  volumes  by  me  latter  appeared  m  190(X 
'Watchwords  from  Dr.  Brownson'  was  e^ted 
by  J.  S.  aNeil  (1910). 

CowDfc  B.  Fallen, 
Managing  Editor,  ^Catholic  Encyclopedia.* 

BROWNSTONB.  the  reddish-brown  sand- 
stone of  the  Triassic  Age,  so  named  originally 
in  the  eastern  United  States,  where  it  occurs  in 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  The  name  is  now 
generally  used  for  any  brown  sandstone  adapted 
for  building  purposes,  but  the  most  important 
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stones  inclwled  mider  tbis  mme  are  diose 
wUdi  are  quarried  at  Portland  and  Middle- 
town,  ContL,  and  the  Cambrian  or  Pre-Cam- 
brian  sandstones  that  are  worked  near  Mar- 
quette, Mich.  The  use  of  brownstone  has 
^eatb'  diminished  in  recent  years,  i^ruiite  and 
lunestone  having  largely  snpcnedcd  it  in  public 
favor. 

BROWNSTOWN,  BatUe  of.    See  De- 

TKorr,  Siege  and  Capture  of. 

BROWNSVILLE.  Tenn  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Haywood  County,  55  mites  northeast 
of  Memphis^  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad.  Fruit  growing,  lumbering,  stock  rais- 
ing and  cotton  growing  are  the  d^'s  chief 
interests.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  these  and 
contains  a  cotton  compress^  cottonseed-oil  mill, 
etc  It  has  also  a  Came^e  library  and  is  the 
seat  of  Brownsville  Training  School  for  Boys. 
The  city  owns  the  waterworks.   Pop.  ^882. 

BROWNSVILLE,  Tex.,  cihr,  port  of  entry 
and  county-seat  of  Cameron  County,  situated 
on  the  Rio  Grande  River  and  the  Rio  Grande 
Railroad  OKtosite  Matamoras,  Mexico.  It  con- 
tains the  cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  ConcQk- 
tion,  the  Convent  and  Academy  of  the  Incarnate 
Word,  a  United  States  government  building 
and  a  national  bank,  and  has  a  large  trade  with 
Mexico.  The  products  of  farming  and  stock 
raising  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the 
city's  trade.  There  is  also  a  large  sugar  mill. 
Nearby,  at  Point  Isabel,  the  government  has 
erected  a  large  wireless  station.  In  the  sub- 
urbs is  Fort  Brown,  a  garrisoned  United  States 
post  In  May  1846  Brownsville  was  occupied 
and  fortified  oy  a  small  body  of  United  States 
troops,  who  maintained  their  position  in  Uie 
face  of  a  heavy  bombardment  that  lasted  for 
160  hours,  and  the  town  was  taken  by  Mexican 
raiders  under  Cortina  on  28  Sept  1859.  In 
November  1863  it  was  taken  from  the  Confed- 
erates by  a  Federal  army  under  General  Banks. 
On  the  night  of  13  Au^.  1906,  a  shooting  affray 
occurred  which  was  attributed  to  a  negro  fo- 
ment at  Fort  Brown.  Failitw  to  detect  the  par- 
ticular offenders.  President  Roosevelt  dismissed 
an  entire  battalion,  which  action  occasioned 
heated  debates  in  Congress  and  in  the  public 
press.  The  city  has  adopted  the  commission- 
manager  plan  of  government.    Pop.  10,517. 

BROWNWOOD,  Tex.,  a  dty  and  county- 
seat  of  Brown  County,  situated  on  the  Gulf,  C. 
&  S.  F.  and  the  Fort  Worth  &  R.  G.  railways, 
140  miles  northwest  from  Austin.  It  was  set- 
tled in  1866  and  incorporated  in  It  trades 
in  wheat,  hay,  cotton,  cattle,  hides  and  pecan 
nuts.  There  are  flour  mills,  cottonseed-oil  mills 
and  manufactories  of  wire-fencing  saddle  and 
hames5|^  ice,  etc.  Here  are  located  the  Daniel 
Baker  College,  under  Presbyterian  auspices,  and 
the  Howard  Payne  College,  controlled  by  the 
Baptists.  The  city  owns  its  waterworks  and 
has  a  Carnegie  library.   Pop.  6,967. 

BROZIK.  brd>-iek,  Vaczlav,  Bohemian  art- 
ist: b.  near  Pilsen  1852;  d.  1901.  He  was  a 
pvsU  at  the  Pr^oe  Academy,  where  be  studied 
under  Emil  Lauffers,  and  also  of  Piloty  in 
Munich  and  Bonnat  in  Paris.  Most  of  his  sub- 
jects were  taken  from  the  history  of  Bohemia, 
and  as  a  historical  painter  he  won  high  rank. 
His  canvases  are  usually  vej^  large  and  crowded 
and  arc  interesting  chiefly  as  illustrations. 


Among  his  voA»  tA^y  be  meationed  the  *Elm- 
hasay  of  Ladblaa  of  Bohemia  to  Charles  VII 
of  F  ranee' ;  *The  Execution  on  the  White 
Mountain* ;  *The  Ballad  Singer'  and  <The  Im- 
perial Councilors  Thrown  Out  of  the  Window 
at  Prague.'  His  'Columbus  at  the  Coiut  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella'  is  in  the  Metropolitan 
Mttsetan,  New  York. 

BKUCE,  a  noble  family  of  Scotland,  two 
members  of  which  occu^ed  the  throne  after 
one  had  pretended  to  it  in  vain.  Distinguished 
members  were: 

1.  RoBacc,7tlk  lord  of  Annandale:  b.  1210; 
d.  1  April  12^.  He  was  one  of  the  13  claimants 
of  the  crown  in  12^,  when,  by  the  demise  of 
Margaret,  the  'Maiden  of  Norway,*  the  pos- 
terity of  the  last  three  kings  of  Scotland  had 
become  extinct,  and  the  succession  reverted  to 
the  posterity  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntington,  and 
younger  brother  of  King  William,  tne  Lion. 
The  question  of  succession  speedily  resolved  it- 
self into  a  simple  alternative  between  two  com- 
petitors, John  Baliol,  the  great-grandson  of 
David  W  his  eldest  daughter,  Mar^ret,  and 
Robert  Bruce,  the  grandson  of  David  by  his 
second  daughter,  Isabel.  The  contest  was,  by 
mutual  consent,  referred  for  dedston  to  King 
Edward  I  of  England,  who  pronounced,  in  ac- 
cordance with  pnndples  that  would  not  now  be 
disputed,  that  *in  all  indivisible  heritages  the 
more  remote  in  degree  of  the  first  Kne  of  de- 
scent is  preferable  to  the  nearer  in  dwree  of 
the  second,*  and  thus  gave  the  kingdom  to 
Baltol,  from  whom  he  required  homage  and 
feal^.  Bruce  now  retired  to  England,  took 
service  in  the  English  army  and  fought  against 
Baliol  in  the  war  which  resulted  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Scotland  to  England  He  returned  to 
his  English  estates  soon  after  die  rcs^ation 
of  Baliol  where  he  died. 

2.  RcsBBtr,  son  of  the  ^recediiw,  Earl  of  Car- 
rick  and  Annandale:  d.  1304.  He  constantly 
followed  the  fortunes  of  Edward  and  fou^t 
bravely  against  Wallace  and  the  patriot  party 
of  Scotland.  After  having  assisted  in  defeat- 
ing Wallace  at  Falldric,  he  is  said  to  have 
slackened  his  zeal  for  England,  but  did  so  little 
for  Ac  national  cause  that  he  was  able  to  make 
his  peace  with  Edward,  iriien,  a  little  later, 
after  die  capitulation  at  Irvine.  Wallace  was 
driven  with  his  adherents  into  the  northern 
mountains. 

3.  RoBEXT,  son  of  the  preceding.  Earl  of  Car- 
rick,  and  afterward  Kiiw  of  Scotland:  b.  21 
March  1274;  d.  9  July  1^.  He  acted  at  first 
as  Edward's  liegeman,  but  vacillated  between 
the  two*  parties,  taking  no  very  active  part  iu' 
the  stru^Ie  between  Wallace  and  England,  but 
tncUntttg  to  the  national  cause  when  a  ^leam  of 
success  enlivened  the  hopes  of  the  patnots,  and, 
at  the  approach  of  Edward,  makittf  his  peace 
with  the  conqueror.  He  was  tme  of  those  con- 
sulted W  the  King  in  the  settletnent  of  Scotland 
as  an  En^ish  province,  and  was  permitted  to 
retain  the  extensive  lands  of  his  ancestors  un- 
alienated. In  1306,  Comyn,  the  son  of  Baliol's 
sister,  a  nobleman  distiiwuished  by  his  efforts 
to  recover  the  independence  of  his  country, 
arrived  in  Dumfries  about  the  same  time  wiOi 
Bruce.  By  appointmoit  he  met  Bruce  alone  in 
the  church  of  the  KCinorites,  who  there  staUied 
him  with  hb  dagi^;  whether  by  premedi- 
tated treachery  or  in  a  sudden  fit  oi  passion 
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cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Bruce  now  as- 
sumed the  title  of  King,  stunmoned  the  Scots 
to  his  standard,  and  was  crowned,  without  any 
opposition,  at  Scone.  Edward  immediately  sent 
Ajrmar  de  Valence,  Eari  of  Pembroke,  with  a 
great  army  to  chastise  An  rebels.  The  force  of 
Bruce  was  almf>st  tmmediatefy  destroyed,  six  of 
his  best  knights  made  prisoners,  and  ne  himsdf, 
thrown  from  bis  horse,  was  rescued  only  by  the 
devotion  of  Scaton.  For  two  months,  with 
his  brothers  and  the  la<yc5  of  his  household, 
he  wandered  to  and  fro  in  the  Grampian  Hill^ 
till,  his  party  being  discovered,  defeated  and 
forced  to  separate,  he  buried  himself  for  con- 
cealment in  the  island  of  Rathlin,  on  the  north 
of  Ireland.  His  three  brothers  and  others 
were  captured,  and  the  brothers  were  soon  after 
hanged  at  Carlisle.  In  the  spring  of  1307  Bruce 
returned  from  his  retreat,  surprised  his  own 
castle  of  Carrick,  defeated  small  parties  of 
English  in  many  skirmishes  and  was  enabled 
to  maintain  himself  among  the  hills  arid  forests 
tutil  Edward  called  out  an  army  and  marched 
toward  the  borders,  but  died  on  his  way,  leav- 
ing to  his  son  a  charge  not  to  bury  his  bones 
till  he  had  borne  them  in  triumph  from  Ber- 
wick bounds  to  the  utmost  highlands.  For 
three  years  Edward  11  paid  no  attention  to  his 
father's  advice  or  the  Scottish  war,  but  in  the 
autumn  of  1310  he  marched  into  Scotland  as 
far  as  the  Forth  without  encotmtering  an 
enemy,  for  Bruce  wisely  declined  to  give  him 
battle.  In  the  next  year  be  sent  his  favorite 
Gaveston  to  renew  the  war,  who  penetrated  be- 
wnd  the  Forth  but  still  gained  no  advanta^ 
Bruce  constantly  retreating  before  him,  keeping 
the  hills,  where  he  could  not  be  assailed,  and 
harassing  the  English  by  constant  petty  skir- 
mishes^ in  which  he  mostly  worsted  tnem.  The 
following  years  were  passed  by  Edward  in 
ignoble  contentions  with  his  Parliament,  and  Yiy 
Bruce  in  gradually  but  surely  recovering  all 
that  he  had  lost  in  Scotland,  until,  in  13H  the 
strong  hill  fortress  of  Stirling  alone  held  out 
for  the  English,  and  even  that  the  governor, 
Mowbray,  had  been  forced  to  consent  to  surren- 
der if  it  should  not  be  relieved  before  the  feast 
of  Saint  John  the  Baptist.  This  at  l^gth 
aroused  Edward,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army,  cocBinped  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
beleaguered  fortress,  and  was  there  met  by 
Bruce  at  the  head  of  30,000  picked  men,  on  the 
ere  of  the  festtvai  fixed  for  its  surrender.  The 
battle  of  Baimocldmrn,  wfaidi  soccecded,  was 
the  bloodiest  def  oat  which  the  English  ever  suf- 
fered at  the  bands  of  their  Scottish  nei^bors. 
It  fixed  the  crown  securely  on  the  head  of 
Bruce  and  at  once  enabled  him  to  exchange  his 
prisoners,  who  were  of  the  highest  rank  in  Eng- 
land, against  his  wife,  his  sister  and  his  other 
relatives,  who  had  long  languished  in  captivity. 
After  this  success  the  Scottish  people  assumed 
the  offensive  and  invaded  Ireland,  where  they 
at  first  gained  considerable  soorcsses,  and  of 
wMch  island  Edward  Bruce  was  crowned  King. 
While  the  dissensions  lasted  between  Edward 
TI  and  his  barons.  Robert  Bnice  repeatedly 
devastated  the  borders  and  all  the  north  of 
Yoritshire,  even  to  the  walls  of  York,  into  which 
he  on  one  occasion  chased  the  Enplisb  King 
in  disgrace,  narrowly  failing  to  make  him  pris- 
oner. In  1323  this  bloody  war,  which  hAd  raged, 
widi  few  pauses,  for  23  years,  was  brought  to 


a  close  by  a  truce  oonclttded  between  the  two 
kingdoms  for  13  years,  to  remain  in  force  even 
in  tne  event  of  the  death  of  one  or  both  of  the 
contracting  parties.  Four  years  after  this  Ed- 
ward II  was  compelled  to  abdicate  in  favor  of 
his  son,  Edward  III,  and  Bnic^  seetng  Us  occa- 
sion in  the  distracted  state  of  England  roiewed 
the  war,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  fordiv 
Edward  to  reaotmce  his  claim  of  sovereignty 
over  the  crown  of  Scotland.  In  13^  this  re- 
nunciation was  made;  Scotland  was  d«:lared 
sovereign  and  independent;  Jane  of  England, 
the  sister  of  Edward,  was  amanced  to  Davi^ 
Prince  of  Scotland,  and  Robert  Bruce  pud  £20^- 
000  sterling  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
He  died  the  next  year,  having^  after  a  life  of 
incessant  toil  and  warfare,  secured  tibe  ioik- 
pendence  of  his  country  and  won  the  crown, 
which  he  left  undisputed  to  his  son. 

4.  Edward:  d.  1318.  He  was  a  brother  of 
Robert  I  of  Scotland,  who.  after  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  Scottish  war  of  independence, 
crossed  in  1315  to  Ireland  to  aid  the  native 
septs  against  the  Enf^ish.  After  many  suc- 
cesses he  was  crowned  King  of  Ireland  at  Car- 
rickfeigns,  but  fell  in  battle  near  Dundafk. 

5.  David,  son  of  the  prece<hng  king  of 
Scotland:  b.  about  1320;  d.  22  Feb.  1371. 
Shortly  after  his  accession,  at  the  age  of  nine 
years,  his  kingdom  was  invaded  and  his  crown 
wrested  from  him  Edward  Baliol,  son  of 
that  John  Baliol  whom  Edward  I  lud  com- 
pelled to  resign  the  crown.  In  support  of  his 
claim  Edward  III  maintamed  a  fierce  strife  on 
the  borders,  in  active  though  undeclared  hostU- 
ities  to  the  Scots.  David,  with  his  young  queen, 
Jane  of  England,  escaped  to  Prance,  where  he 
resided  till  1341,  when,  the  nobles  Murray, 
Douglas  and  Stuart  having  expelled  Baliol  from 
the  throne  into  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, he  voitured  to  return.  In  1346.  while 
Edward  III,  with  the  flower  of  his  arinv,  was 
absent  in  France,  David  suddenly  invaded  Eng- 
land at  the  head  of  33,000  men.  He  was  tnet 
at  Neville's  Cross,  Durham,  by  a  force  of  11,200 
irregular  troops  under  Queen  Philippa.  The 
Scottish  troops  were  totally  defeated,  leaving 
15,000  men  dead  on  the  field  of  battle  and  their 
King  a  prisoner.  From  this  time  until  1357 
David  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  when  he  was  Kberated  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Poitiers,  on  agreeing  to  piiy  100,000  marits 
in  20  half-yearly  instalments.  His  queen,  Jane 
of  England,  died  in  1362  and  David  then  mar- 
ried Margaret  Lo^e,  whom  he  divorced  in 
1369.  He  tried  to  exclude  his  nephew,  Robert, 
from  the  throne,  and  died  at  Edinburgh  Castle 
22  Feb.  13;i.  Consult  Dunbar,  ^Scottisli  Kings* 
(Edinburgh  1906). 

BRUCB,  Alexander  Balmain,  Scottish 
theologian ;  b.  Aberncthy,  Perthshire,  1831 ;  d. 
Glasgow,  7  Aug.  1899.  He  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
held  pastorates  at  Cardross  and  Broughtv  Ferry, 
and  was  dected  professor  of  apologetics  ana 
New  Testament  exegesis  in  the  oivitnty  hall  at 
Glasgow  in  1875.  He  established  a  Hgh  repu- 
tation as  an  exegeticat  writer,  and  exercised  a 
profound  influence  over  rtie  minds  of  his 
students.  The  publication  in  1889  of  'The 
Kingdom  of  God;  or  Christ's  Teaching  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospets>  involved  him  the  following 
year  in  a  charge  of  heresy  before  die  General 
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Assembly,  which  ended  in  acquittal.  His 
works  include  'The  Traiiuag  of  the  Twelve* 
(1871);  <The  Humiliation  of  Christ'  (1876); 
*The  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ*  (1882); 
'CTommentary  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels'  (1897)  ; 
the  Gifltord  Lectures,  'The  Providential  Order 
of  the  World'  (1897) ;  <The  Moral  Order  of 
the  World'  (1899);  and  'With  Open  Face' 
(1896). 

BRUCE,  Blanche  Kelso,  American  colored 
politician:  b.  Prince  Edward  County,  Va, 
1841;  d.  1898.  Bom  in  slavery  but  educated 
with  the  son  of  his  master,  and  subsequently  a 
student  at  Oberlin  College,  he  became  a  planter 
in  Mississippi  in  1869.  Ejitering  politics  he 
became  a  United  States  senator  from  Missis- 
sippi in  1875,  the  first  negro  member  of  the 
National  Senate.  He  was  appointed  register 
of  the  United  States  Treasury  in  1881,  holding 
office  till  1885,  and  was  reappointed  to  the 
same  ftffice  by  President  McKinley  in  1897. 

BRUCE,  Sir  David,  English  surgeon:  b. 
Melbourne,  Australia,  29  May  1855.  He  was 
graduated  at  Edinburgh  University,  entered  the 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  in  1883,  has  served 
in  Malta,  H^pt  and  South  Africa  (including 
siege  of  Ladysmith),  and  holds  rank  as  sur- 

feon-genei^I.  He  is  an  authority  on  tropical 
iseases,  and  has  been  director  of  the  following 
official  investigations:  (1)  on  sleeping  sickness, 
in  Uganda,  1903,  and  1908-10;  (2)  on  Mediter- 
ranean fever,  at  Malta,  1904-06;  (3)  on  the 
connection  between  wild  animals  and  human 
and  stock  diseases,  in  Nyassaland,  1911-14.  He 
was  knighted  in  1908. 

BRUCE,  Herbert  Alexander.  Canadian 
surgeon :  b.  Blackstock  County,  Durham,  On- 
tario, 28  Sept.  1868.  He  was  graduated  M.D.  at 
Toronto  University  in  1892,  and  is  a  licentiate 
of  the  Royal  College  of  P^sicians  of  London 
and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England.  He  was  appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor of  clinical  surgery  at  Toronto  University 
in  1907,  and  in  1909  became  head  of  the 
service  in  surgery  at  Toronto  General  Hospital. 
He  was  president  of  the  Ontario  Medical  Asso- 
ciation in  1911-12.  He  was  attached  to  the 
Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps  in  1915,  in 
which  he  htdds  rank  as  lieutenant-cc^oneL  His 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  Cana<tian  amy 
hospitals  overseas,  prepared  at  the  request  of 
the  Minister  of  Militia,  Sir  Sam  Hughes,  in 
which  he  strongly  animadverted  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Canadian  hospitals  in  England, 
was  the  occasion  of  a  somewhat  heated  con- 
troversy. He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
pamphlets  on  medical  subjects. 

BRUCE,  James,  Scottish  traveler:  b.  Kin- 
naird  House,  Stirlingshire.  14  Dec  1730;  d. 
there,  27  April  1794.  He  became  a  wine  mer- 
chant in  1754.  but  on  the  death  of  his  wife  he 
took  up  the  stody  of  lai^ages,  and  availed 
himseU  of  the  opportunities  of  his  trade  to  visit 
Spain,  Portugal  and  the  Netherlands.  In  1758 
he  inherited  his  father's  estate,  and  he  conse- 
quently retired  from  the  wine  trade  in  1761. 
Lx>rd  Halifax^  appreciating  Bruce's  character, 
proposed  to  faun  a  tmir  of  discovery,  in  whidi 
be  promised  him  his  protection  and  support.  He 
pointed  q)ecia]ly  to  me  exploration  of  the  coast 
of  Barbary,  in  comi^etion  of  the  labors  of  Shaw, 
and  hinted  also  at  the  discovery  of  the  sources 
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of  the  Nile.  In  the  meantime  Halifax  offered 
hira  the  consulship  of  Algiers,  which  was  ac- 
cepted. His.  consulship  lasted  for  two  years,  and 
on  its  expiration  in  1765  he  visited  succesMvely 
Tunis,  Tripoli,  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Syria  and  sev- 
eral parts  of  Asia  Minor,  where,  accompanied 
by  an  able  Italian  draughtsman,  he  made  draw- 
ings of  the  niins  of  Palmyra,  Baalbec  and  other 
remains  of  antiquity.  Having  now  formed  his- 
plan  for  visiting  Abyssinia,  he  set  out  for  Cairo 
m  June  1768,  after  about  a  year  spent  in  ^fia, 
nav^ted  the  Nile  to  Syene,  crossed  the,  desert 
to  the  Red  Sea,  passed  some  months  in  Arabia 
FeUx,  and  reached  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Abys- 
sinia, in  February  1770.  On  14  Nov.  1770,  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  sources  of  the  Abai, 
then  considered  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile. 
His  'Travels  to  Discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile' 
appeared  in  1790  in  five  lar^^e  quarto  volumes. 
The  authoritjr  of  the  worl^  m  regard  to  facts 
of  natural  mstoiy  and  human  manners,  was 
questioned  on  Its  first  appearance;  but  the  truth 
of  his  descriptions,  however,  has  been  amply , 
confirmed  by  travelers  who_  have  visited  the 
same  re^ons.  This  enterprising  traveler  lost 
his  life  in  consequence  of  an  accidental  fall 
down  stairs. 

BRUCE,  Michael,  Scottish  poet:  b.  Kan- 
nesswood,  Kinross-shire,  27  March  1746;  d.  5 
July  1767.  His  father^  though  a  weaver  and 
poor,  was  ambitious  to  his  boy  secure  an 
education.  He  was  himsdf  a  man  of  great 
natural  talent,  and  he  gave  his  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  training  of  his  son.  The  boy,  who 
was  early  sent  to  school,  developed  a  singular 
lildng  for  literature,  poetry  and  history.  How- 
ever his  days  at  school  were  irregular  for  the 
poverty  of  the  family  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  help  in  its  maintenance.  This  he  did 
by  herding  cattle  on  the  hills.  .Thus  had  a 
strong  influence  on  his  poetry  which  is  distin- 
guished for  tenderness,  pathos  and  a  love  of 
nature.  Bruce  received  an  education  superior 
to  his  position  in  life  and,  at  the  age  of  15,  he 
was  sent  to  Edinburgh  University  which  he 
attended  from  1762  to  1765.  The  following 
year  he  became  a  divinity  student,  but,  through 
lack  of  means  to  continue  his  studies,  was 
forced  to  become  a  teacher,  an  occupation  un- 
suitable to  his  genius  and  temperament.  Brdcen 
in  heahh  and  disheartened  he  died  of  consump- 
tion; and  it  was  not  until  three  years  after 
his  death  that  a  collection  of  his  poems  was 
published  by  John  Logan,  a  clergyman,  and 
fellow  student  of  Bruce.  Logan  is  accused 
of  publishing  as  his  own  work  various  of  the 
poems  of  Bruce,  notably,  the  'Ode  to  the 
Cuckoo' ;  and  for  several  years  a  literary  battle 
was  waged  against  Logan  by  the  friends  and 
admirers  of  Bruce,  who  also  claimed  that  the 
hymns  published  in  Logan's  poems  (1781)  were 
the  ^(xispel  Sonnets^  of  Bruce,  which  had' 
disappeared,  though  they  were  well  known  to 
have  existed.  Consult  Stephen,  William.  'The 
Poetical  Works  of  Michael  Bruce  with  Life 
and  Writings*  (189S);  MacKenzie,  James, 
'Ufe  of  Michael  Bmc^  Poet  oi  Loch  Levcn> 
(1905). 

BRUCE,    Phmp    Alflsander,  Americab. 
author:  b.  Staunton  Hill.  Va..  7  March  1856. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
^nia  in  1876  and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School 
in  1879.    In  1906  he  received  the  degree  of' 
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LL.D.  from  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
and  in  the  following  year  from  William  and 
Mary  CoU^e.  He  was  for  many  years  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  Virginia  Historical 
Society.  He  is  the  author  of  *The  Plantation 
Negro  as  a  Freeman'  (1888);  'Economic  His- 
tory of  Virginia  in  the  17th  Century*  (1895) ; 
<Short  History  ol  the  United  States>  (1903); 
<Rise  of  the  New  South* ;  <Sodal  Life  of  Vir- 
mnia  in  the  17th  Century* ;  'Life  of  General 
Robert  £.  Lee*;  'Institutional  History  of  Vir- 

8'nia  in  the  l7th  Century* ;  ^Pocahontas  and 
ther  Sonnets*  (1912). 

BRUCE,  William  Speirs.  Scottish  explorer  ■. 
b.  1  Any.  1867.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh 
University.  After  serving  on  various  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  expeditions,  he  led  the  Scottish 
National  Antarctic  Expedition  of  1902-04,  dis- 
covered 150  miles  of  the  coast-line  of  Antarc- 
tica, which  he  named  Coat's  Land,  and  bathy- 
metricatly  surveyed  a  part  of  the  south  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  Weddell  Sea.  He  has  since 
explored  and  surveyed  Prince  Charles  Fore- 
land and  other  parts  of  Spitzbergen.  He  is 
director  of  the  Scottish  Oceanographical  Lab- 
oratory, 

BRUCE- JO Y»  Albert^  Irish  sculptor:  b. 
Dublin  1842.  He  studied  art  at  South  Ken- 
sington and  the  Royal  Academy  School  of  Art, 
was  a  pupil  of  Foley's  and  studied  in  Rome  for 
three  years.  He  has  twice  visited  the  United 
States.  He  has  been  entrusted  with  many  im- 
portant commissions,  amon^  them  being 
statues  of  Gladstone,  John  Bright,^  Lord  Kel- 
vin and  Queen  Victoria;  busts  of  King  Edward 
VII,  King  George  V,  Lord  Morlcy,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Chauncey  Depew  (Lotus  Club,  New 
York),  Hon.  Louden  Snowden  (Philadelphia); 
his  ideal  works  including  *The  Young  Apollo,* 
<Faitk»  <The  Cricketer,*  <nie  Fencer,*  *The 
Bay  Scout.* 

BRUCH,  brooH,  Max,  German  composer: 
b.  Cologne,  6  Jan.  1838.  He  studied  at  Bonn 
under  Bmdeostein  and  at  Cologne  as  a  special 
pi^il  of  Hiller,  in  185^57.  During  this  period 
be  completed  several  of  his  musical  compo»- 
tions.  In  1865  he  was  director  of  the  musical 
institute  of  Coblentz.  and  from  1870  to  1880 
lived  in  Berlin  and  Bonn.  In  1880  he  went  to 
Liverpool  to  become  director  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society;  in  1883  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  conducted  his  own  oratorio,  'Ar- 
miiiius,*  in  Bostoa;  in  1887  he  was  made  a 
member  o£  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  in  1^ 
c^tfained  the  title  of  royal  professor.  Bruch 
ranks  among  the  foremost  of  the  modern  ccmi- 
posers.  His  best  works  include  'The  Flight  of 
the  Holy  Family,'  *  Ulysses,*  'Arminius,*  'Lied 
von  der  Glocke*  (words  by  Schiller),  'Achil- 
les,* 'Scenes  from  the  Frithjof's  Saga,*  'Ro- 
man Triumph  Son&*  'Salamis.*  'KolNidrei,* 
a  Hebrew  melody  for  the  'celki*  is  a  favorite 
with  all  'cellists.  His  four  concertos  for  vio- 
lin and  orchestra  rank  among  the  greatest 
works  of  their  kind. 

BRUCH:^8I,  broo-ki'z&  Paul,  Canadian 
clergyman :  b.  Montreal,  29  Oct.  1855.  He  was 
educated  at  Montreal  ■  Sennnary  and  Issay, 
France;  or&ined  at  Rome  1878;  later  profes- 
sor in  Laval  University,  Quebec,  and  Montreal ; 
canon  of  Montreal  Cathedral  1891,  and  conse- 
crated ardibisfaop  of  Montreal,  8  Aug.  1897. 


He  is  the  au&or  of  a  number  of  lectures  and 

other  literary  woHcs. 

BRUCHSAL,  brooH'sal.  a  town  of  Baden, 
on  both  sides  of  the,  Salzbach,  12  miles  from 
Karlsruhe,  now  an  important  railway  centre. 
It  is  an  ancient  town,  was  a  common  residence 
of  the  prince-bishops  of  Spires  from  the  12th 
century,  and  the  residence  formerly  occupied 
by  them  is  still  standing.  This  is  a  building  in 
the  rococo  s^^  erected  in  1720-70,  and  m  con- 
nection with  it  IS  a  fine  garden  with  fountains. 
In  the  church  of  Sunt  Peter  the  prince-bisbops 
were  buried.  Soaa  paper,  cigars,  etc,  are 
made.  Pop.  about  1S,000. 

BRUCHUS»  a  genus  of  beetles  belonging 
to  the  section  tetramera  and  the  family  Rhyit- 
cophora  or  Curculionidee.  The  antennx  are  14- 
jomted  and  are  filiform,  serrate  or  pectinated, 
not  geniculatcd  as  in  the  more  normal  Curculir 
onidtp.  It  contains  small  beetles  which  deposit 
their  larvae  in  the  germs  of  le^minous  plants, 
and  when  hatched,  devour  their  seed.  B.  pisi 
is  destructive  to  the  garden  pea. 

BRUCINE,  broo'sin  (from  Brucea),  an 
alkaloid  discovered  in  1819  and  obtained  m  tlie 
preparation  of  strychnine,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  boiling  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in 
white  and  transparent  prisms,  with  a  rhom- 
boidal  base.  It  has  a  very  bitter  taste  but  no 
smcU,  and  is  less  poisonous  than  strychnine.  It 
is  insoluble  in  ether  and  dissolves  in  a  mixture 
of  850  parts  of  cold  and  500  parts  of  boiling 
water.  Nitric  acid  ^ves  it  a  scarlet,  and  sul- 
phuric acid  a  rosy,  tint,  but  both  turn  gradually 
to  yellow.  A  solution  of  copper  turns  tt  to  vio- 
let. These  reactions  distinguish  brucine  both 
from  strychnine  and  morphine.  The  salts  of 
brucine  are  tolerably  numerous  and  are  pre- 
pared iy^  double  decompositicm  or  by  direct 
combination  of  the  brucine  with  the  add.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  crystallizable  and,  like  the 
bas^  have  a  bitter  taste.  They  are  not  used  in 
medicine.  Symbol  CnHMNiO*  +  4HtO. 

BRUCIOLI,  broo-ch«-Vle,  or  BRUCCI- 
OLI,  Antonio,  Italian  reformer  and  scholar: 
b.  Florence,  about  1500;  d.  after  1554.  In  1522, 
having  become  implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against 
Giuglio  di  Medici,  who  then  governed  Florence 
in  the  name  of  Leo  X,  he  took  refuge  in  France, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with"  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformers  and  probably  embraced  them. 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  in  1527  he  re- 
turned to  Florence,  but,  by  his  free  declamation 
against  monks  and  clergy,  brought  his  ortho- 
doxy in  question  and  was  imprisoned  on  several 
charges,  among  which  that  of  heresy  was  in- 
cluded. He  would  have  been  esKcuted  but  for 
the  interference  of  powerful  friends,  who  ob- 
tained a  commutation  of  his  sentence  into 
banishment.  He  retired  to  Venice  with  two 
brothers,  who  were  printers,  and  availed  him- 
self of  tlieir  press  to  publish  a  great  number  of 
works,  of  which  the  most  celdirated  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  Tuscan.  The  boldness 
of  his  annotations  caused  it  to  be  nmked  as  a 
heretical  work.  Brudoti  was  living  in  1554,  but 
the  exact  date  of  Ms  dealli  is  not  known.  The 
mmiber  of  his  volumes  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
that  of  his  years.  Among  his  works  are  Italian 
translations  of  Pliny,  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  and 
annotated  editions  of  Petrardi  and  Boccaccio, 
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BRUCITB,  a  native  hydniW  of  magifnia, 
havii^;  tbe  fonnula  M^(OH)»  It  has  a  hard- 
ness of  2.S  and  a  specific  gravity  of  about  2A. 
Its  color  is  white,  often  tuted  blue  or  green. 
At  Texas,  Pa.,  it  crystallites  in  hexagonal 
(rhombohedral),  tabular  plates  whose^  bases 
show  pearly  lustre  while'  the  edges  are  vitreous 
to  waxy.  A  fibrous,  pearly  variety  occurs  at 
Hob<^en,  N.  J.  Debcate  blue  and  Kreen  cryi- 
tals  were  found  at  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y.  Brudte 
was  named  for  Dr.  A.  Bruce,  an  Amerkan 
nineralagist,  who  first  described  it  as  a  species. 

BRUCK,  brook;  Karl  Lodwig.  Baron, 
Austrian  statemian:  b.  Elberfeld,  8  Oct.  1798; 
d.  Vienna,  23  April  1860.  In  1821  he  went  to 
Trieste  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  war  for 
Grecian  independence,  and,  remaining  there 
several  years,  founded  the  Trieste  Lloyd  (later 
the  Austrian  Lloyd),  a  combination  of  insur- 
ance societies.  In  1848  he  was  a  member  of 
the  German  National  Assembly;  after  the  Vi- 
enna  revolution  of  October  1848,  he  became 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Public  W cries.  In 
this  ofike  he  introduoed  a  munber  of  reforms 
in  the  industrial  policy  of  the  government,  es- 
taUished  important  tele^rrapfa  Unes.  built  a  num- 
ber of  lUe^ways  and  railroads  ana  founded  the 
Austro-Gennan  Postal  Union.  In  1849  the 
Emperor  gave  him  the  rank  of  baron,  but  in 
1851  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  ministry. 
In  1855  he  became  Minister  of  Finance;  he 
was  not  able  to  introduce  the  reforms  he  wished 
and  when  a  period  of  general  finandai  disaster 
resulted  from  the  Italian  war,  Bruck  was  per^ 
sonaliy  blamed  He  accordingly  obtaned  his 
dismissal  from  the  Emperor  and  the  next  day 
committed  suicide.  He  was  officially  declared 
innocent  one  month  after  his  death. 

BRUCKBR,  brook'^r,  Johaim  Jakob,  Ger- 
man historian :  b.  Augsburg,  Bavaria,  22  Jan. 
1696;  d.  there,  26  Nov.  1770.  He  was  educated 
at  Jena  and  in  1744  became  pastor  at  Augs- 
burg. His  most  importam  work  is  a  'Critical 
History  of  Philosophy*  (1741-44),  in  Latin, 
wMch  was  die  first  complete  history  of  the 
different  philosophical  schools.  It  contains  faif>- 
grapihical  matter  of  great  valtie. 

BRUCKNER,  brook'ner,  Anton,  Austrian 
organist  and  composer:  b.  Ansfelden,  4  SepL 
1824:  d.  11  Oct.  1896.  He  was  mostly  self-edu- 
cated, but  after  serving  as  organist  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Linz  he  studied  for  a  time  in  Vienna 
under  Simon  Scchter,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
court  organist.  He  bter  became  professor  at 
the  Vienna  Conservatoiy  and  lecturer  oa  music 
at  the  university.  Bruckner  is  to  some  extent 
an  imitator  of  Wagner;  his  best-known  com- 
positions are^  his  symphonies ;  he  has  written 
also  some  reli^ous  music,  including  a  Te  Deum 
and  several  masses. 

BRUEGEL,  or  BRBUOHBL.  BRBU- 
OELS,  etc.,  brc'Hel,  a  family  originating  in 
Brabant  and  of  which  no  less  than  12  individ- 
uals—  during  a  period  of  five  generations  — 
were  artists.  Only  one  of  them  is  of  first-rate 
importance,  but  he  is  sufficient  to  immortalize 
the  name.  This  is  the  founder  of  the  family. 
PiETES:  b.  Bnicgel,  near  Breda,  about  1528;  d. 
Brussels  1569.  He  is  often  spoken  of  as  the 
Old  or  Peasant  Bruegel,  by  reason  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  his  son, 
PiETER  II,  called  Hell  Bruegel.  While  the 
later  members  of  the  family  may  be  considered 


as  of  the  Flemish  school,  Pieter  (I)  is  of  the 
Dntdi  sdiool.  Fietcr  Bruegel,  the  tider,  began 
his  studies  under  a  pupil  of  Hienmyrous  Bosch, 
who  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Antwerp  and  work 
under  P.  Coeck  d'Alast,  painter  to  Charles  V. 
He  did  so,  but  his  admiration  for  his  robust 
ccmipatriot,  Bosch,  kept  him  from  acc^ting 
the  Italian  tenden<^  of  Coeck,  and  it  is  to 
Bosch  that  we  must  trace  Bniegel's  technique 
and  his  idea  of  art^  In  1551  hie  entered  the 
guild  of  Antwerp  as  a  master  painter.  Shortly 
afterward  he  made  a  journey  to  Italy,  Iqr  way 
of  France,  arriving  in  Rome  in  1553.  By  1554 
he  was  back  in  Flanders,  again  but  little  in- 
fluenced by  the  Italians.  He  lived  at  Antwerp 
tilt  1563,  when  he  married  die  daughter  of 
Pieter  Coeck  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Brus- 
selsj  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  It  is 
during  his  last  six  years  that  his  genius  reached 
its  greatest  development.  He  had  already  ac- 
complished a  powerful  and  original  work  in 
his  earlier  reli^ous  pictures  ana  he  continued 
with  these  subjects.  But  the  realistic  obsetVa- 
tion  of  Bruegel  was  more  at  liberty  when,  in 
his  last  period,  he  frankly  took  the  life  about 
him  as  ms  subject,  for  it  had  been  that  which 
interested  him  chiefly  even  when  depicting  sa- 
cred themes.  All  the  vigorous  humor  and 
satire  of  Bosch  appear  again  in  a  finer  and 
more  profound  spirit.  The  whole  outlook  of 
Brouwer,  Ostade  and  Teniers  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury and  Millet  in  the  19th  is  foreseen,  and  Aey 
never  approached  their  predecessor.  The  sane 
and  healthy  outlook  on  mankind  Is  supple- 
mented by  a  magnificent  conception  of  nature. 
One  can  think  of  no  other  painter  who  has 
given  the  sense  of  vastness  in  a  landscape  and 
at  the  same  time  kept  the  amazing  realism  of 
detail  that  Bruegel  gives  us.  Best  of  alt,  he 
has  a  sense  of  design  diat  carries  his  jdiilo- 
sophic  and  emotional  qualities  immediately  into 
the  realm  of  art.  He  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
world's  ^at  designers,  and  the  admiration  he 
inspires  is  increased  when  we  reflect  that  he 
is  die  originator  of  his  style  instead  of  inherit- 
ing it  from  others.  As  painting,  whether  in. 
temiKra  (as  the  *Blind  Men*  at  Naples)  or 
in  oil  (e.g.,  ^Winter*  at  Toumai)  his  worics 
are  masterpieces.  Among  other  important  |Ho- 
tores  to  be  mentioned  are  the  'Massacre  of 
the  Innocents,*  at  Brussels;  *The  Brigands,' 
at  the  University  of  Stockholm;  *The  Wed- 
ding Dinner*  at  the  Vienna  Museum,  and 
<The  Wolf,*  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  John  G. 
Johnson  of  Philadeli^ia.  His  spirited  and 
important  engravings  have  been  edited  by  Van 
Bastelaer.  His  eldest  son,  Fieter  the  Youngzh, 
b.  Brussels  1564;  d.  there  1637,  studied  with 
Gillis  van  Conincxloo  at  Antwerp.  Like  his 
father,  he  painted  rural  and  genre  subjects, 
but  he  is  generally  known  as  *Hollen-Bruegel,* 
because  of  his  fondness  for  representing  the 
infernal  regions  and  subjects  like  witches, 
devils  and  robbers.  Jan  Bruegel,  the  Elsbr: 
b.  Brussels  1568;  d.  there  1625.  The  younger 
son  of  Pieter  the  Elder  is  usually  called  "Vel- 
vet-Bruegel"  frotn  the  softness  and  smoothness 
of  his  technique.  He  studied  with  Goetkind 
in  Antwerp  and  spent  several  years  in  lUly. 
He  returned  to  Antwerp  about  1597  and  soon 
acquired  wealth  and  hi^  honors.  He  was 
dean  of  the  painters'  guifd  (1601-02)  and,  like 
his  intimate  friend,  Rubens,  was  official  painter 
to  the  regmts  of  the  Netberhinds.  His^nd- 
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scapes  are  important  in  the  derelopment  of 
lanoscape  painting.  They  usnall;^  contain  many 
small  figures  and  are  numerous  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal European  collections.  The  most  import- 
ant are  probably  the  54  examples  in  the  gallery 
of  Madrid.  His  son  and  pupil,  Jan  Bruegel, 
THE  Younger:  b.  Brussels  1601;  d.  1678.  It  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  his  work  from  his 
father's.  For  the  Bniegel  family  consult 
Rooses,  ^Geschiedenis  dcr  Antwecpsdie  Ulder- 
schu]e>  (Antwerp  1887-90),  and  Michel,  ^Les 
BruegheP  (Paris  1892). 

BSUEIS,  broo-e's,  or  BRUYS  D'AIGAIL- 
LtERS,  Francois  Paul,  French  admiral:  b. 
Uz^s,  11  Feb.  1753;  d.  1  Aug.  1798.  He  entered 
the  navy  at  an  early  age  and  gradually  rose  in 
the  service.  In  17^  he  was  employed  to  con- 
vey Bonaparte  and  his  army,  who  were  to 
effect  the  conquest  of  Egypt  and  the  East,  and 
having  managed  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  Nel- 
son, who  had  been  long  watching  for  him. 
reached  the  Bay  of  Abiudr,  and  discmbarkea 
the  troops  in  safety.  Brueis  moored  his  fleet 
in  a  position  naturally  so  strong  that  he  deemed 
it  impregnable;  hut  by  the  heroic  daring  of 
Nelson,  he  found  the  prccautions  which  he  had 
taken  turned  to  his  disadvantage.  In  the  battle 
which  ensued,  he  fell  fighting  boldly,  a  little 
before  his  ship,  the  Orient,  of  100  guns,  was 
destroyed.    See  Abukir. 

BRUESr  brooz,  Charles  Thomas,  Ameri- 
can entomologist:  b.  Wheeling,  W.  Va..,  1879. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Texas  and  at 
Columbia  University:  was  appointed  field  agent 
of  the  'Bureau  of  Entomology,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  1904-05;  curator  of 
invertebrate  zoology  in  the  Milwaukee  Public 
Museum  1905-09,  and  then  became  instructor 
in  economic  entomology  at  Harvard  University. 
His  contributions  on  embryology  and  the  habits 
of  insects,  notably  the  Hymenoptera — ^ants,  bees, 
etc.,  and  Diptera-^  mosquitoes  flies^  fleas,  etc.. 
arc  biglily  mstructive.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Wisconsin  Natural  History 
Society  1907-09;  and  in  1910  was  appointed- 
editor  of  Psyche,  a  journal  of  entomology. 

BRUGES,  broozh,  (Flemish  Brugge),  a 
city  of  Belgium,  capital  of  West  Flanders,  Mtu- 
ated  about  60  miles  norUiwest  of  Brussels,  about 
eight  miles  from  the  sea,  surrounded  and  inter- 
sected by  canals  which  connect  it  with  Ostend 
and  other  places.  By  these  canals  fairly  largfe 
vessels  can  reach  Bruges:  and  a  ship  canal  built 
since  1900  connects  it  with  the  sea  at  Zeebm^ 
on  the  North  Sea,  seven  ud  one>hal{  miles 
distant.  This  allows  ships  of  2S  feet  draft 
to  reach  the  wharves  of  the  city.  Bruges 
has  over  SO  bridges  all  opening  in  the 
middle  for  the  passage  of  vessels.  The 
Halles  (containinf^  cloth  and  other  markets) 
is  a  fine  old  building,  with  a  famous  belfry  or 
tower  350  feet  high,  in  which  is  a  fine  canllon 
of  48  bells.  Bruges  has  also  a  beautiful  town 
hall  dating  from  the  14th  century;  a  palace  of 
justice,  noted  for  a  magnificently  adorned  fire- 
place; an  academy  of  painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture;  a  public  library,  etc.,  and  many 
valuable  specimens  of  architectnre  and  sculp- 
ture. In  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  ^hidi 
has  a  spire  290  feet  high,  are  the  splendid  tombs 
of  diaries  the  Bold  and  of  Mary  of  Burgundy, 
his  daughter,  construaed  in  1550.  besides  many 
other  artistic  treawres.  The  cathedral  of  Saint 


Sauveor  dates  from  the  13th  and  \AA  centories, 
and  is  unattractive  externally,  but  has  a  fine 
interior,  and  there  are  other  notable  churches. 
Philip  the  Giood  here  founded  the  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  in  1430;  and  the  celebrated  Jan 
Van  Eyck,  or  John  of  Bruges,  the  supposed 
inventor  of  painting  in  oil,  was  bom  here.  From 
the  7th  century  Bruges  was  rapidly  acquiring 
importance.  It  was  fortified  1^  Oiunt  Baldwn 
in  837,  walled  firet  in  1053  and  again  in  1270i 
During  the  government  of  &k  rich  and  power- 
ful counts  of  Flanders,  who  resided  there  from 
the  9th  to  the  15th  centtiries^  its  wot^cn  manu- 
factures grew  and  flourished  to  an  amazing  ex* 
tent.  The  wealth  of  the  citizens  was  enormons; 
a.  single  merchant  gave  security  for  the  ransom 
of  Jean  sans  Peur,  the  last  C^nt  of  Flanders, 
to  the  amount  of  400,000  crowns  of  gold.  Un- 
der the  Austriaa  dynas^,  at  the  close  of  the 
15th  centunr.  the  rebellious  conduct  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Bruges  called  apon  it  such  destruc- 
tive vengeance  that  henceforth  its  grettness 
died  away,  its  trade  was  transferred  to  Ant- 
werp, and  the  religious  persecution  and  fcrod^ 
of  the  Spanish  under  Philip  II  and  the  Duke  of 
Alva  completed  the  process  of  its  ruin.  During 
the  wars  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  succes- 
sions the  city  was  besieged  by  the  Dutch  and 
the  French.   In  1794  it  was  taken  by  the  latter, 
and  from  1814  to  1830  it  belonged  to  the  Nether- 
lands,   In  1914  it  was  taken  by  the  Germans 
and  held  by  them  during  the  war.   With  Zee- 
bru^e  it  formed  an  important  base  for  the 
fitting  out  of  submarines  in  the  undersea  cam- 
paign directed  against  England's  commerce. 
The  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  abandoned 
monasteries  and  streets  half  deserted  from 
the  diminished  population  of  the  modern  dty 
give  Bruges  an  antiquated  and  venerable  ap- 
pearance.   Many  of  the  houses  are  very  old, 
but  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation.  Bruges 
is  still,  by  means  of  its  .canals,  an  entrepot  of 
Belgian  commerce.    The  chief  articles  manu- 
factured here  are  lace,  linen,  damasks,  li^t 
woolen  goods,  cottons,  mixed  stuSs,  beer,  etc 
It  exports  agricultural  produce  and  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  imports  wine,  oil,  colonial  pro- 
duce, etc   Pop.  54.CI0O.   Consult  Galliat-Smilli, 
<Bruges>  (in  ^Mediaeval  Towns  Series,'  1901); 
EHiclos,  ^Bruges;  histoire  et  sonvenirs'  (1910). 

BRUQG,  a  town  in  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Aargau,  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Aar,  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Reuss,  36  miles  cast-southeast 
of  Basel  by  rail.  Among  the  industries  are 
silk  mills,  machine  shops,  chemical  works  and 
a  power-nousc.  Near  it  is  the  site  of  Vindo- 
nissa,  the  chief  Roman  station  in  Helvetia;  and 
it  was  also  the  cradle  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg,  whose  ruined  castle,  founded  in  1020, 
crowns  a  wooded  hei^t  two  miles  distant 
Nearer  is  the  abbey  of  Konigsfetden  (1310; 
converted  in  1872  into  an  asylum)  in  the  vaults 
beneath  which  are  interred  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Austrian  royal  family.  Zimmer- 
man, the  philosopher,  was  bom  here  m  1728. 
Pop.  about  3,000. 

BRUGMANN,  broog-man.  Pcledrich  Karl, 

German  philologist:  b.  Wie^Mden,  10  March 
1849.  He  was  educated  at  Halle  and  Leipzig; 
was  instructor  in  the  gymnasitmi  at  Wieslnden 
and  at  Leipzig;  and  in  1872-77  was  assistant  at 
the  Russian  Institute  of  Qassical  Philology  at 
the  latter  place.   In  1877  he  was  lecturer  at 
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the  Univ^rsily  of  Leipug,  and  in  t88g  became 
professor  of  comparative  phifeloey  there;  in 
1884  he  took  the  same  poaitioa  at  the  University 
o£  Freibacg.  but  returned  to  Leipzig  in  18S7 
as  successor  to  Curtius.  He  is  one  of  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  new  school  of  philologists 
and  his  researches  have  done  much  to  revolu- 
tionize the  study  of  plulology.  This  school, 
known  as  that  of  the  *Neo-grammarianSj'*  fol- 
lowed Lcskicn,  especially  in  urging  the  inviol- 
ability of  laws  of  sound  changes,  and  in  em- 
phasizing the  working  of  analogy  as  an  im- 
portant linguistic  factor,  as  well  as  in  laying 
stress  on  the  observation  of  phonetic  laws  and 
their  operation  in  modern  languages.  As  joint 
editor  with  Curtius  of  *The  Studies  it;  Greek 
and  Latin  Grammar,*  he  wrote  an  article  for 
this  work  on  'Nasilis  Sonans,'  in  which  he 
defended  theories  so  radical  that  Curtius  after- 
ward disclaimed  them.  His  conclusions  are 
now  generally  accepted.  His  most  important 
work,  summarizing  his  conclusions,  is  'Outline 
of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  Languages*  (translated  into  English^J ; 
he  also  wrote  "Morphological  Researches  in 
the  Indo-Germanic  Langiiages'  (witb  OstbofI)  ; 
*A  Problem  of  Homeric  Textual  Criticism> 
(1870);  ^Lithuanian  Folk  Songs  and  Tales* 
.(1882);  <The  Present  Position  of  Philology*; 
<Greek  Grammar* ;  and  *Short  Comparative 
Grammar*  (1902).  Brugmann  was  knighted 
by  the  King  of  Saxony^  and  in  1896  he  was 
invited,  with  other  distinguished  scholars,  to 
attend  the  jubilee  of  Princeton  University, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws. 

BRUGSCH,  Heinrich  Kaii,  German  Egyp- 
tologist: b.  Berlin.  18  Feb.  1827-  d.  CharlotteA- 
burg.  9  Sept.  1894^  A  work  entitled  ^Scriptura 
^^yptiorum  Demotica,'  published  in  1848, 
gained  him  the  favor  of  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt-and  Frederick  William  IV,  the  latter  of 
whom  enabled  him  to  ccnnplae  his  studies  by 
visiting  the  museums  o£  Paris,  Londcm,  Tnrin 
and  Myden.  In  1853  he  made  hb  first  visit  to 
E^9t  and  assisted  Marietle  in  his  researches, 
beng  afpoiBted  on  his  return  in  the  following 
year  assistant  in  the  Berlin  Egyptian  Mnseum. 
He  accompanied  the  Prussian  embassy  to  Per- 
sia in  1860,  and  four  years  later  became  consul 
at '  Cairo.  Returning  in  1868»  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Ejo'ptology  at  Gotxingen.  t»it 
soon  lesuned  tn  order  to  take  charge  of  Ae 
Cairo  sokmI  of  Egyptology.  He  was  soon 
raised  to  the  rank  of  bey,  and  some  time  after- 
ward to  that  of  pasha.  In  1876  he  came  to  the 
United  States  as  Egyptian  commissioner  to  the 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Pfailadelpfata.  In  1883 
he  traveled  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Greece  and  Italy, 
with  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Prussia,  and 
in  1885-8&  he  twice  visited  Persia,  partly  on 
official  business.  He  was  again  in  c^yjft  In 
1891,  aad  in  the  following  year  he  made  a  jour- 
ney to  the  Libyan  Desert.  Bmgsch's  chief  work 
is  the  Hieromrphtscfa-demotisdKs  Worteibucih* 
(18&7-^).  His  other  writings  indtide  ^Reise- 
berichte  aus  Agypten *  ( 1855 )y  ^ Grammaire 
Demotique*  (1855)  ;  ^Monuments  de  I'Egypte' 
(1857);  'Geographische  Inschriften  alla^yptis- 
cbtfr  Denkmaler*  (1857-60)  ;  <Hist(ure  d'£gyptd> 
(1859);  ^Recueil  des  Monuments  Egyptiens* 
(1862-^);  (Reisc  der  kdniglich  Preussischer 
Gesandtschait  nacfa  Persien*  (1862^);  *Hi- 


eroglyphische  Gramn^tik*  (1872);  ^Geschidite 
Agyptens  unter  den  Pharaoocn*  (1877) ;  'IHc- 
tionaire  Geographiqae  de  I'ancienae  Egypte' 
(1877-^) :  'Religion  und  Mythologie  der  alten 
Agypter,  nach  den  Denkmalem*  (1888)  ;  <The- 
saurus  Inscriptlonum  .£gyptiacanim'  (1883- 
91);  'Die  Agyptologie'  (1890);  <Aus  dem 
Morgenlande,  Altes  und  Neues*  (1893),  etc. 
His  'History  of  £^m>t  from  the  Monuments* 
has  appeared  in  En^ish.  In  1^  his  autobi- 
ography appeared  under  the  title  *Ucin  Leben 
.und  Wandem.' 

BRUHL.  bi*l,  Heinrich  (Count  von), 
Saxon  politician:  b.  Weisscnfels,  Prussia,  13 
Aug.  1700;  d.  Dresden,  28  Oct.  1763.  As  a  page 
he  gained  the  favor  of  Frederick  Augustus  I 
of  Poland,  and  on  die  death  of  the  King  in 
1733,  the  crown  lof  Poland  with  the  other  regalia 
being,  throupA  the  good  fortune  of  BruhL  en- 
trusted to  him,  he  carried  them  immediately  to 
the  new  Elector,  Augustus  III,  and  showed  the 
greatest  activity  in  promoting  his  election.  He 
had  cunning  and  skill  sufHcient  to  govern  his 
master  and  get  rid  of  his  rivals  and  succeeded 
in  keeping  everybody  at  a  distance  from  the 
King.  No  servant  entered  his  service  without 
the  consent  of  Bruhl,  and  even  when  he  went 
to  the  chapel  all  approach  to  him  was  prevented. 
Brfihl  kept  200  domestics;  his  guards  were 
better  paid  than  those  of  the  King  himself,  and 
his  table  more  sumptuous.  Frederidc  II  says 
of  him,  "Briihl  had  more  garments,  watches, 
Iace&  boots,  shoes  and  slippers,  than  any  man 
of  the  age.  C)aesar  would  have  counted  him 
amcmg  those  curled  and  perfumed  heads  which 
he  did  not  fear^-  but  Au^stus  HI  was  no 
C^sar.  When  this  idle  pnnce  Imtered  about 
smoldtig,  and  asked,  without  looking  at  his 
favorite,  *BruhI,  have  I  ainy  money?*  *Yes. 
sire,^  was  the  continual  answer;  and  to  satisfy 
the  King's  demands  he  exhausted  the  state, 
plunged  the  country  into  debts  and  greatly 
reduced  the  army.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Seven  Year's  War  it  comprised  but  17,000  men, 
and  these  were  compelled  to  surrender  at  Pima 
from  want  of  the  necessary  supplies.  Briihl 
fled  with  the  lOng,  the  ^ctures  and  the  china, 
to  Poland;  but  the  archives  of  die  state  were 
left  to  the  victor.  He  was  no  less  avaricions 
of  titles  and  money  than  of  power.  An  exani- 
inatibn  after  his  death  showed  that  he  owed 
his  immense  fortune  to  the  pro<Ugality  of  the 
King  rather  than  to  unlawful  means  of  accumu- 
lation. His  own  profusion  was  often  beneficial 
to  the  arts  and  sciences. 

BRUHNS,  brons,  Karl  Christian,  German 
astronomer:  b.  Plon,  Holsteln,  22  Nov.  1830;  d. 
Leipzig,  25  Julv  1881.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
kxxsmith;  going  in  1851  as  locksmith  and  me- 
chanic to  Borsig.  and  then  to  Berlin  with  Sie- 
mens and  Halske.  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
-  Encbe  by  his  remarkable  powers  as  a  computer, 
and  was  appointed  in  1852  as  assistant,  and  in 
1854  as  observer,  in  the  Berlin  Observatory,  and 
in  1859  as  instructor  in  the  tmiversity.  In  1660 
he  was  called  to  Leiprig  as  professor  of  astron- 
omy and  director  of  the  new  observatory  to  be 
constructed  there,  which,  under  his  skilful  direc- 
tion, grew  into  one  of  the-  finest  structures  of 
its  kind  in  Europe.  He  is  known  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  five  comets,  an  aUe  computer  of 
com^aiy  and  planetary  orbits,  and  for  his 
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important  work  in  geodesy  in  connectioti  with 
the  European  triangniation. 

BRUISB>  or  CONTUSION,  an  iniunr 
caused'  by  a  blow  or  sudden  pressure,  in  which 
the  skin  is  not  wounded  and  no  bone  broken  or 
dislocated.  Both  terms,  but  more  particularly 
the  latter^  are  employed  in  surgery  to  include 
all  such  injuries  from  a  black  eye  to  a  thor- 
oiq^ly  crushed  mass  of  muscle.  In  die  slitter 
forms  of  this  injury,  as  in  ordinary  simple 
bruises,  tibere  is  no  tearing  but  only  a  concus- 
sion of  the  tissues,  the  utmost  damage  done 
being  the  rupture  of  a  few  small  blood  vessels, 
occasioning  the  discoloration  always  observed 
in  these  cases.  In  more  severe  contusions,  the 
subjacent  structures  —  muscles,  connective  tis- 
sue, vessels,  etc — are  more  or  less  ruptured, 
and  in  extreme  cases  are  thorouriily  cnishea 
and  usually  become  gangrenous.  The  quantity 
of  blood  extravasated  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
size  and  number  of  the  ruptured  blood  vessels, 
but  partly  also  on  the  nature  of  the  textures 
of  the  injured  part  Thus,  a  lax  tissue,  as  that 
of  the  eyelids,  favors  the  escape  of  blood  into 
the  surrounding  ^arts.  Simple  and  not  very 
severe  bruises  require  little  treatment  other  than 
the  rest  necessary  for  the  avoidance  of  pain, 
but  the  removal  of  the  swelling  and  discolora- 
tion may  be  hastened  by  the  application  of  vari- 
ous local  stimulants,  which  seem  to  act  by  ac- 
celerating the  circulation  through  the  bruised 
part  and  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  ef- 
fused fluid.  Friar's  balsam,  compound  soap 
liniment  or  poultices  made  with  the  roots  of 
black  bryony  beaten  to  a  pulp  are  popular  rem- 
edies of  this  class.  Tincture  of  arnica  has  a 
great  reputation,  but  experiments  have  made  it 
very  doubtful  whether  it  is  any  more  efficacious 
than  simple  spirit  of  the  same  strength.^  A  so- 
lution of  sulphurous  acid,  and  hazeline  and 
other  preparations  of  the  American  witch-hazel 
are  of  more  value.  They  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly applied  to  the  bruised  part  on  lint  or 
cotton  wool.  Pu^Usts,  who  are  j>robably  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  ordinary  bruises  than  any 
other  class  of  men,  are  in  the  halrit  of  removing 
the  swelling  of  the  eyelids  that  often  naturally 
occurs  during  a  prize  fight  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  close  the  eyes,  by  at  once  puncturing  the 
eye-tids  at  several  points  with  a  lancet;  and 
their  favorite  remedy  for  a  black  eye  or  other 
bruise  on  the  face  is  a  fresh  beefsteak  applied 
locally  as  a  poultice.  Bruises  of  a  more  severe 
natnr^  as  when  there  is  much  breaking  or 
crashing  of  the  tissues,  must,  of  course,  at  once 
be  referred  to  the  care  of  a  surgeon. 

BRUILL.  Ignac,  Austrian  pianist  and  com- 
poser: b.  firossnitz,  7  Nov.  1846;  d.  17  Sept 
1907.  He  was  educated  at  Vienna  under  Ep- 
stein and  Dessoff.  and  played  at  concerts  there 
and  in  London.  His  first  composition  appeared 
in  1861  and  afterward  he  became  instructor  at 
a  school  of  music  in  Vienna  and  lias  won  dis- 
tinction as  a  composer.  His  works  include 
several  numbers  for  the  piano,  orchestral  pieces 
and  operas,  among  them  'The  Benar  of 
Samarkand,^  <The  Golden  Cross,'  *Btanca.* 
'Queen  Marietta,*  *The  Heart  of  Stone>  and 
*The  Hussar.* 

BRUMAIRB,  brfi-mar',  the  second  mondi 

Sf  -the  year  in  the  French  revolutionary  calen- 
ar.   It  commenced  on  23  October  and  ended 
OB  21  November,  thus  comprising  30  days.  It 


received  its  name  from  the  fogs  that  usuaUy 
prevail  about  this  time.  The  18th  of  Bnunairt, 
VIII  year  (9  Nov.  1799),  is  celebrated  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Directory  and  llie  establish- 
ment of  the  sway  of  Napoleon.   See  Cu.endak. 

BRUHIDI,  broo-me'de,  Constantine,  Ital- 
ian painter:  b.  Rome,  20  June  1805;  d.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  29  Feb.  1880.  He  studied  at 
Rome,  becoming  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Saint  Luke  at  the  age  of  13.  He  painted  fres- 
coes in  the^  Vatican  under  Gregory  XVI,  be- 
sides adorning  other  palaces  in  lus  native  city. 
The  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French  caused 
him  to  emigrate  to  Amcnca,  and  in  18S2  he 
became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  After 
settling  in  this  country,  he  executed  much  of 
the  decoration  of  the  national  capitol,  forming 
^  a  belt  about  the  base  of  the  interior  of  the  dome, 
'  the  first  frescoes  in  America.  They  represent 
'The  Apotheosis  of  Washington*  and  various 
scenes  from  American  history,  in  addition  to 
work  of  an  all^rical  character.  He  also  dec- 
orated churches  in  Pluladelphia  and  in  the  Cly 
of  Mexico. 

BRUMMAGBN,  Joe.   See  CHAmmLMS, 
Joseph. 

BRUBfMBL,  George  Bryan  <«BEAu£tuit- 
HEL*),  English  dan^:  b.  London  1778;  d. 
Caen,  29  March  1840.    He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford,  at  both  of  which  places  he 
acquired  great  distinction  by  his  taste  in  dress,  ' 
which  afterward  made  him  the  autocrat  in  the 
world  of  fashion.  At  the  age  of  16  he  casualty 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterward  George  IV,  who  conceived  a  par- 
ticular fancy  for  him  and  made  him  a  comet  in 
his  own  r^ment,  the  lOdi  Hussars.  Bnunmel 
was  now  utrodnced  into  the  most  aristocratic 
society  in  England,  and  through  the  favor  of 
the  Prince  had  laind  promotion  in  the  army, 
though  his  carelessness  was  such  tliat  he  often 
did  not  know  his  own  troop.  The  death  of  his 
father  in  1794  put  him  in  possession  of  a  for- 
tune of  i30,000,  which  he  expended  in  a  cour^ 
of  sumptuous  living,  extenmne  over  a  period 
of  21  years,  during  which  his  dicta  on  matters 
of  etiquette  and  dress  were  received  in  the 
■bfa»  monde  as  indispntable.   He  kept  a  mag- 
nificent bachelor  establishment  gave  splenAd 
dinners  and  basked  in  all  the  sunshine  that 
youth,  money  and  princely  favor  could  bestow- 
But  the  fickle  temper  of  the  Prince  Regent  at 
last  tired  of  Brummel  and  an  estrangranent 
took  place.    The  beau's  creditors  now  began 
to  be  clamorous  and  in  1814  he  crossed  the 
Channel  to  Calais,  where  he  resided  for  maii;r 
years,  partly  supported  by  the  remains  of  his 
own  forttme  and  partly  by  remittances  from 
friends  in  England.   In  l824v  when  George  IV 
passed  through  Calais  on  his  way  to  Hanover. 
Brummel  ventured  again  to  address  himself  to 
him,  but  was  unceremoniously  repulsed.  Sub- 
sequently to  dlis  he  was  appointed  consul  at 
Caen,  but  after  holdtng  this  office  for  a  iev 
years  it  was  abolished  as  unnecessary,  and  be 
was  reduced  to  absolute  poverh*.    His  mind, 
too,  gave  way,  and  he  died  in  me  Asylum  du 
Bon  Sauveur,  in  Caen,  France.   Buhwer's  *Pd- 
ham'  is  said  to  be  founded  on  Brummel's  life- 
Consult  Jesse,  *Lifc  of  George  Brummel,  Esq.' 
(new  ed.,  London  1885),  and  Boutel  de  Mon- 
vel,  'Beau  Brummel  and  His  Times.* 
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BRUMMITT,  Dao  Briarley,  Methodist 
clergyman  and  editor;  b.  Batley,  England,  13 
Aug.  1867.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1882  and  was  educated  in  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  Baker  Universi^,  Drew  Theological 
Seminary  and  New  York  University.  He  was 
ordained  as  Methodist  Episcopal  minister  in 
1893  and  held  various  churches  m  Kansas  from 
that  date  until  IS97.  He  was  assistant  editor 
of  The  Epworth  Herald  1901-10,  on  which 
date  he  became  manager  of  the  circulation  de- 
partment of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  and, 
in  1912,  edttor-in-duef  of  The  Epworth  Herald. 
He  is  author  of  ^Eiworth  League  Methods' 
(1906),  and  *The  Efficient  Etworthiftn>  (1914). 

BRUN,  bioon,  or  BRUNN,  Ualte-Conrad 
(generally  known  as  Malte-Brun),  Dani^ 
geographer  and  politician:  b.  Thisted,  Jutland. 
12  Aug.  1775  d.  14  Dec.  1826,  While  yet  very 
youn^  he  produced  some  poems  which  gave  great 
promise  of  his  rising  to  eminence  as  a  poet, 
though  his  father  had  destined  him  for  the 
Church.  About  this  time  the  French  Revolution 
called  forth  a  host  of  ardent  champions  of  the 
catise  of  progress  thrdu^out  Europe,  and  the 
young  poet  embraced  it  with  enthusiasm.  He 
abandoned  the  Church  for  the  bar  and  subse- 
quently became  editor  successively  of  two  jour- 
nals, in  which  his  advocacy  of  Liberal  princi- 
ples provoked  a  state  prosecution  that  compelled 
him  to  take  refuge  m  the  Swedish  island  of 
Hven,  once  the  residence  of  Tycho  Brahe.  Not 
long  after,  his  admiration  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, then  rapidly  advancing  to  the  head  of 
affairs,  prompted  him  to  take  up  his  abode  in 
France ;  but  nie  elevation  of  his  idol  to  the  post 
of  consul  for  Ufe  opened  Brim's  eyes  to  his 
amtntious  designs,  and  for  the  time  he  with- 
drew from  the  pursuit  of  politics.  He  now 
directed  his  attention  to  the  science  of  geogra- 
ptq'.  In  1803  he  published,  along  with  Mcn- 
telle  and  Herlnn,  the  commencement  of  ^G^s- 
tv^kit,  mathtoatique,  irfiysique,  et  politiqae  de 
toittes  ies  partieff  du  inonile^>  a  work  which 
uraa  coni{^eted  in  16  vohimcs  m  VBSff  and  in  the 
composition  of  which  Bran's  share  amounted 
to  about  a  third.  Before  the  completion  of 
^us  woHc  his  reputation  as  a  writer  had  been 
firmly  established,  and  in  1806  he  received  an 
appoiatment  on  the  staS  of  the  Journal  des 
Dibals,  for  which  he  continued  to  write  arti- 
cles on  foreign  politics  until  his  death.  In  1808 
appeared  hb  t'Tablean  de  ht  Pologne,^  and  the 
same  year  he  joined  M.  Eyries  in  starting  Ae 
■  'Annales  des  Voyages,  de  la  giographie,  et  de 
riustoire,*  which  proved  the  introduction  into 
Fiance  of  regular  periodical  geographical  liter- 
ature. In  1810  was  published  the  nrst  volume 
of  his  ^Pr^s  de  la  g^raphie  universelle,^ 
completed  in  eight  volumes  in  1829  and  reis- 
sacd  in  12  volumes  in  1831.  During  the  Hun- 
dred Ds^s,  Brim  adhered  to  the  l^tijnist  cause 
and  published  an  ^Apologie  de  Louis  XVIII.* 
Toward  the  end  of  1821  he  lent  powerful  as- 
sistance in  establishing  the  Sociite  de  G^ogra- 
phie.  Besides  the  works  already  mentionet^ 
he  was  the  author  of  various  geographical  and 
TKiIitical  treatises  too  numerous  to  particularize. 
His  son,  Victor  Adolphe,  was  also  a  noted 
student  and  professor  of  geography. 

BRUNANBURGH,  hroo-nSn-bur'*,  Scot- 
land, riie  scene  of  a  battle  in  which  Athtlstan 
and  die  Anglo-Saxons  d«fcat«d  a  force  of 


Scots,  Danes,  etc.,  in  937;  locality  very  doubt- 
ful. The  battle  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  dw 
oldest  Anglo-Saxon  poems. 

BRUNCK,  broook,  Richard  Francois 
Philippe,  French  critic:  b.  Strassburg,  30  Dec. 
1729-  d.  same  place,  12  June  1803.  He  made 
rapid  progress  in  learning  when  he  studied  with 
the  Jesuits  in  Paris,  but  neglected  study  and 
was  engaged  for  a  while  as  military  commis- 
sary in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  While  in  win- 
ter quarters  at  Glessen,  as  commissary  of  war 
during  the  French  campaigns,  he  resided  with 
a  professor  who,  by  his  advice  and  example, 
revived  his  love  of  letters  and  led  him  to  the 
study  of  the  classics.  When  Brunck  returned 
to  Strassburg  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  time 
to  Greek,  and  at  the  age  of  30;  and  while  hold- 
ing public  office,  attended  the  lectures  of  the 
Greek  professor  of  the  university.  The  zeal 
which  had  encouraged  him  to  undertake  this 
laborious  study  was  increased  by  the  pleasure  of 
overcoming  difficulties,  and  he  became  fixed  in 
the  conviction  that  all  the  instances  of  appar- 
ently careless  writing  in  the  Greek  poets  were 
only  errors  of  the  transcribers.  Entertaining 
this  opinion,  he  altered  whatever  displeased 
him,  overthrew  the  order  of  the  verses  and 
permitted  himself  liberties  which  criticism  must 
needs  reject.  This  arbitrary  process  is  so  vis- 
ible, even  in  the  editions  he  has  published,  that 
much  caution  is  required  in  using  them.  Brunck 
has,  nevertheless,  been  of  essential  service  to 
Greek  literature,  pnd  since  the  revival  of  letters 
few  scholars  have  so  effectually  promoted  it 
He  published  a  valuable  edition  of  Vir^l.  Of 
his  Gredc  editions  mention  may  be  made  of 
those  of  the  'Analecta,*  'Ajwllonius  Rhodius.* 
*  Aristophanes,*  *The  Gnomic  Poets'  and  his 
masterpiece,  'Sophoc,ies','  for  which  the  Kii^ 
allowed  him  a  pension  of  2,000  francs.  At  this 
time  the  French  Revolution  interrupted  his 
studies.  He  adopted  the  new  ideas  with ,  en- 
thusiasm but  without  deviating  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  moderation.  He  was  arrested  at 
Besancon  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  did 
not  obtain  his  Oberty  until  after  the  death  of 
Robespierre.  In  1791  and  again  in  1801  eco- 
nomical reasons  obliged  him  to  sell  part  of  his 
library.  As  he  was  passionately  fond  of  his 
books,  and  his  former  fortune  had  enabled  him 
to  collect  an  excellent  library  this  Was  a  severe 
privation.  From  this  time  Greek  became  his 
aversion;  but  he  prepared  an  edition  of  Te;-- 
ence  and  had  Plautus .  ready  for  publication 
when  he  died.  Many  of  his  papers  are  in  the 
library  at  Paris. 

BRUNDUSIUH,    or  BRUNDISIUM. 

See  Brinihbi.  < 

BRUNE,  broon,  OuiUaume  Marie  Anne, 

Marshal  of  France:  b.  Brives-la-Gaillarde,  13 
March  1763;  d.  2  Aug.  1815.  While  young  he 
went  to  Paris  to  study  law.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolution  he  was  a  printer,  and  had 
made  himself  known  hy  some  small  pieces  of 
his  own  composition.  He  now  devbted  himself 
ardently  to  politics,  was  connected  with  Dabton, 
and  played  an  active  part  jn  the  tempests  of 
that  period.  Till  10  Aug.  1792  he  was  engaged 
in  publishing  a  daily  newspaper.  Afterward  he 
went  as  civil  commissary  to  Belgiumr  .In.  1793 
he  entered  the  military  iservice  in  the  revohction- 
ary  atms^'fn  the  Gironde. "fite  ai^'Batraato 
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pot  down  the  Jacobins,  who  had  assaulted  the 
camp  of  Crenelle,  10  Oct.  1795.  Afterward  he 
distinguished  himself  as  general  of  brigade  in 
the  Italian  army,  in  the  battle  of  Areola  and 
in  the  attack  on  Verona.  When  the  Directory 
of  Switzerland  declared  war  Bnitie  received 
the  chief  command  of  an  atmy,  entered  the 
country  without  much  opposition  in  January 
1798k  and  effected  a  new  organization  of  the 
govenuncnt.  In  1799  he  received  the  diief 
command  in  Holland,  defeated  the  British,  19 
September,  near  Bergen,  and  compelled  the  Duke 
of  York  to  agree  to  the  treaty  of  Alkmaar,  18 
October,  by  which  the  British  and  Russians 
were  to  evacuate  the  north  of  Holland.  In 
January  180(^  he  was  made  a  councillor  of  state, 
and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the 
West,  in  occupation  of  La  Vendue,  and  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  re-establishment  of  tranquil- 
lity in  the  revolted  province.  He  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Italian  army  13  Au- 
gust. Toward  the  end  of  December  he  led  his 
troops  over  the  Mincio,  conquered  the  Austrians, 
passed  the  Adige  8  Jan.  1801,  took  possession 
of  Vicenza  and  Roveredo,  and  concluded  an 
armistice,  16  January  at  Treviso,  with  the  Atis- 
trian  general,  Bellegarde,  by  which  several  forti- 
fied places  in  Ita^  were  surrendered  to  the 
French  troops.  When  peace  recalled  him  to  the 
council  of  state  toward  the  end  of  November 
1802,  he  laid  before  the  legislative  body  for 
confirmation  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  court 
of  Naples.  Next  year  he  went  as  Ambassador 
to  Constantinople.  He  prevailed  there  at  first 
over  the  British  party,  and  received  from  the 
Turkish  ministry  the  highest  marks  of  honor; 
but  when  new  dissensions  arose  between  the 
two  powers  he  left  Turkey.  During  his  absence, 
19  May  im,  he  was  appointed  marshal  of  the 
empire.  At  the  end  of  1806  Napoleon  appointed 
him  governor-general  of  the  Hanseatic  .towns, 
and  soon  after  commander  of  the  troops  in 
Swedish  Pomerania  against  the  King  of  Sweden. 
This  monarch  invited  the  marshal  to  a  personal 
iaterview,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  convert 
him  to  the  cause  of  Louis  XVIII.  Brune  re- 
fused every  proposal.  After  the  revolution  of 
1814  he  acknowled«d  Louis  XVTII,  and  re- 
ceived the -cross  of  Louis,  but  no  appointment. 
This  was  the  cause  of  his  declaring  himself  for 
Napoleon  immediately  upon  his  return.  He  re- 
ceived the  chief  command  of  an  important  army 
in  the  south  of  France  and  was  made  a  peer. 
When  drcumstaqces  changed  again  he  delayed 
a  long  time  before  he  gave  up  Toulon,  wmch 
was  in  his  possession  in  1815,  to  the  troops  of 
Louis  XVIII,  and  sent  in  his  resignation  to 
the  KIdr.  This  circumstance,  the  severities  ex- 
ercised by  his  command,  and  a  report  that  he 
was  the  murderer  of  the  Princess  Lamballe, 
excited  popular  feeling  against  him.  While  re- 
tiring from  Toulon  to  Paris  he  was  recognized 
at  Avignon  by  a  rq^Iist  mob,  which  brolu  into 
-  his  hotel  and  shot  him.  His  body  was  exposed 
to  the  most  shameful  insults,  and  then  thrown 
into  the  river  Rhone.  Consult  *Notice  his- 
torique  sur  la  vie  politique  et  militaire  du 
Marechal  Brune*  (Paris  1821);  and  Conchard, 
Vermeil  dc,  'L'Assassinat  du  Marechal  Brune' 
(Paris  1887). 

BRUNEI,  broo-nft'e.  BRUNI,  or  Borneo 
Pkopes,  a  state  lying  northeast  of  Sarawak,  in 
the  idand  of  Borneo.  It  has  an  area  of  4,000 


square  miles  and  a  pofolatioa  of  about  30^000. 
The  territory  forms  a  -  triangle,  having  for  a 
base  the  coast  line  from  a  point  three  miles 
north  of  ihe  mouth  of  the  Baram  River  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Timbang.  This  is  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  old  Malay  Sultemate  of  Brum, 
which  is  now  under  ue  protection  of  die 
British  Crown.  The  town  of  Bruni,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  sultans,  is  built  OTcr  the 
water  on  the  river  Bruni,  not  far  from  its 
mouth.  Pop.  about  IS.OOO.  A  British  protec- 
torate over  Brunei  was  proclaimed  in  1888,  as 
well  as  over  North  Borneo  (q.v.3  and  Sara- 
wak (q.v.).  Thus  the  whole  of  Borneo  — the 
largest  island  in  the  world  —  is  divided  between 
the  Dutch  and  British.  On  2  Jan.  1902, 
by  treaty,  the  Sultan  of  Brunn  lunded  die 

Sencral  administration  over  to  a  Britisb  red* 
ent,  acting  under  the  governor  of  the  Straits 
Settlements,  who  is  high  commissioner  for 
Brunei.  The  Sultan  Mohammed  Jemal-ul-alam 
(b.  1889)  succeeded  his  father  in  1906.  He 
receives  $7,000  annum'  from  state  funds 
and  his  two  chief  ministers  are  paid  $3,500 
each.  There  is  but  little  manufacturing  indus- 
try beyond  the  processes  of  redudiw^the  taw 
products  to  a  portable  condition.  The  chief 
products  exported  are  cutch  (q.v.),  coal,  rubber 
and  sago;  imports  consist  mainly  of  rice, 
tobacco,  tools  and  cloth.  Most  of  me  trade  is 
with  Singapore,  and  a_  regular  steam  launch 
service  is  maintained  with  Labuan  (43  miles). 
The  revenue  falls  short  of  the  expoiditure,  and 
the  state  is  run  at  a  loss  by  the  British  Crown.  * 
For  Mbliography  see  Borneo. 

BRUNBL,  broo-ner,  laambltrd  Kingdom, 
English  enraneer:  b.  Portsmouth  (son  of  Sir 
Marc  I&ambard  Brunei,  q.v.),  9  April  1806;  d 
15  Sept.  1859.  He  was  educated  at  Oie  Henri  IV 
College  at  Caen,  France.    The  bent  of  his 
genius  was  toward  mednuucal  pursuits,  and 
at  the  age  of  20  he  commencedpractical  enf?- 
neering  under  his  father  at  tlus  Thames  Tunnel, 
for  which  he  acted  as  residait  engineer.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  works  he  was  more 
than  once  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life  by 
the  breaking  in  of  the  river,  and  only  saved 
himself  bf  swinming.  His  attention  was  raainlj 
directed  to  steam  navigation  and  railway  engi- 
neering, and  of  his  wotlcs  in  these  departments 
may  be  mmtioned,  among  others,  the  Great 
Western  i\m),Greai  Britain  (1845)  RndGreat 
Eastern  ( 1858)  steamships ;  the  entire  works  on 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  engineer  in  1833;  and  the  railway 
viaduct  <nrer  the  Tamar  at  Saltash.    He  was 
also  the  engineer  of  the  Hungcrford  sos^- 
rion  bridge.  He  designed  mai^  docls  at  hng- 
lish  seamrts,  indoding  those  of  Monlcweaf- 
moutfi,  Plymouth,  Briton  Ferry  and  Milford 
Haven.  The  genius  of  the  younger  Brunei  was 
undoubted,  but  in  carrying  throu^  his  opera- 
tions he  was,  like  his  fa&er,  too  apt  to  regard 
merely  the  attainment  of  a  grand  and  brilliant 
result  without  takii^  into  consideration  the 
tosses  and  expense  which  mi^^t  thereby  be 
occasioned  to  those  who  had  invested  their 
capital  in  the  undertaking.    This  was  more 
especially  the  case  with  the  Great  .Western  Rail- 
way.  While  on  board  the  Great  Bastem —  his 
last  work  — the  day  before  sfae  quitted  the 
Thames  on  her  first  disastrous  cruisCj  Mr.  Bru- 
nei was  suddenly  seized  with  paralysis  and  had 
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to  be  carried  home.  In  a  week  aftenvud  be 
expiFed.  He  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1&30,  aad  UCX.  of  OxfoM  in  1857. 

BRUNBL,  SiK  Marc  Isambard.  English 
engmecr:  b.  HacqvevUle,  near  Rouen,  25  April 
1769;  d.  12  Dec.  1849.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Normandy  farmer,  and  was  educated  at  the 
seminary  of  Saint  Nicaise,  Rouen,  From  early 
boyhood  he  displayed  a  decided  turn  for  scien- 
tific and  mechanical  purstiits,  amusing  himself 
with  the  construction  of  ships,  musical  instru- 
ments and  machines  of  different  sorts.  At  the 
age  of  15  he  went  to  Rouen,  where  he  took  a 
course  of  lessons  in  drawing,  perspective  and 
hydrography.  In  1786  he  entered  the  French 
naval  service  and  made  several  voyages  to  the 
West  Indies,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself 
both  1^  his  inventive  mechanical  genius  and  the 
attention  and  ability  with  which  he  dischareed 
the  duties  of  a  seaman.  In  1793  he  returned  to 
France,  and,  having  paid  a  visit  to  Paris,  and 
taken  part  in  the  proceedings  at  one '  of  the 
political  clubs,  he  narrowly  escaped  proscription 
Inr  venturing  to  oppose  the  ferocious  doctrines 
then  current^  and  was  obliged'  to  make  his 
escape  to  America.  ShortW  after  his  arrival 
there  he  joined  a  party  of  Frendunen  in  an 
expedition  to  explore  the  regions  around  Lake 
Ontario,  and  in  1794  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  surveyors  of  the  canal  now  connecting 
Lake  Chaimplain  and  the  river  Hudson.  He 
was  afterward  employed,  both  as  engineer  and 
architect,  on  various  undertakings  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  including  the  erection  of  forts 
for  its  defense  and  Uie  establishment  of  an  arse- 
nal and  foundry.  He  .  submitted  a  highly 
ornamental  dcs!^  for  the  national  capital  at 
Washington,  which  was  not  accepted;  but  he 
was  engaged  in  building  the  Bowerjr  Theatre, 
New  York,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1821. 
In  1799  he  went  to  Ei^land  and  settled  at 
Plymouth,  where  he  married  Miss  Sophia  King- 
dom, whom  he  had  formerly  known  at  Rouen. 
His  first  work  in  this  country  was  the  con- 
struction of  a  copying-machine;  and  he  soon 
established  his  reputation  as  a  mechanician  by 
the  invention  of  a  machine  for  making  the 
block-pulleys  for  the  rigging  of  ships,  which 
effected  an  immense  saving  in  labor  and  ex- 
pense and  is  still  in  full  operation  in  English 
naval  dockyards.  In  1820,  he  also  made  plans 
for  bridges  at  Rouen  and  Saint  Petersbarg. 
Of  Brunei's  subsequent  achievements  may  he 
mentioned  more  especially  the  erection  ot  the 
steam  saw-mill  in  Chatham  dockyard;  a  ma- 
chine for  making  seamless  shoes  for  the  army ; 
machines  for  making  nails  and  wooden  boxes, 
for  ruling  paper  and  twisting  cotton  into  hanks ; 
and  lastly,  a  machine  for  producing  locomotion 
by  means  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  however, 
thou^  partially  successful,  was  ultimately 
abandoned.  But  the  great  work  hy  which  his 
name  will  be  transmitted  to  posterity  was  the 
Thames  Tunnel,  which,  though  almost  a  com- 
plete failure  as  a  commerdaT  speculation,  was 
nevertheless  a  wondrous  monument  of  engi< 
neering  skill  and  enterprise.  It  was  commenced 
in  March  1825,  and  opened  to  the  public  in 
1843,  after  a  multitude  of  disasters  and  obstacles 
had  been  endured  and  surmounted.  He  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1814, 
and  vice-preddent  from  1832-33.  He  retxhred 
tbK.orAa  of  tfae  Legirni  of  Honor  in  1829,  and 


in  1841  honor  of  knigfatliood  was  conferred 
on  him.  Ccmsult  Beamiib,  Richard,  <Memfrics 
oi  Sir  Marc  Isambard  Brunei*  (mZ). 

BRUNBLLBSCHI.  broo-nSl-lj^'&Fllippo 
<8  Set  Lappi,  Italian  architect:  b.  Florence 
1377;  d.  same  place,  15  April  1446.  He  first 
studied  painting  and  sculpture,  and  brought 
the  art  of  perspective  to  perfection;  but  as  an 
architect  he  ^ned  most  distinction,  having^ 
accordhig  to  his  countrymen,  revived  the  Doric, 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders.  He  invented  vari- 
ous ingenious  mechanical  contrivances.  He 
applied  himself  particularly,  however,  to  archi- 
tecture, and  learned  the  art  of  drawing  to  make 
his  architectural  plans,  statuary  to  adorn  them 
and  mechanics  that  he  mig^t  be  able  to  raise 
the  materials.  He  was  also  profoundly  versed 
in  mathematics  and  geometry.  He  is  said  to 
have  drawn  views  of  the  finest  monuments  in 
Florence  in  perspective  —  an  art  which  then 
excited  much  astonishment  This  varied  knowl- 
edge prepared  him  for  bold  and  difficult  under- 
takings, and  he  gained  the  name  of  the  restorer 
of  architecbire.  As  a  statuary  he  was  much 
indebted  to  his  intimate  connection  with  Dona- 
tello,  who  was  then  very  young  but  very  able. 
Both  went  to  Rome.  Here  Brunelleschi  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  restoring  architecture  to  the 

Eiples  of  the  Gredcs  and  Romans  in  the 
of  making  the  revived  classic  forms  snper- 
the  Gothic  then  in  vogue.  When  the  arclu- 
tects  assembled,  in  1407,  at  Florence  to  consult 
on  the  building  of  the  dome  of  the  cathedral 
of  Santa  Mana,  the  plan  which  Brunelleschi 
proposed  received  but  Uttle  attention,  and  he 
went  back  to  Rome. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  to  have  recourse 
to  him,  as  the  undertaking  far  surpassed  the 
powers  of  the  other  architects.  He  engaged  to 
erect  a  dome  which,  fay  its  own  wcis^t  and  by 
the  strong  connection  of  its  parts,  aiould  hang 
suspended.  This  proposal  seemed  so  wonderful 
that  the  author  was  regarded  as  insane.  As 
all  other  plans,  however,  failed  to  answer  the 
expectations  of  the  magistrates,  Brunelleschi 
was  i^ain  recalled  and  ordered  to  explain  the 
mode  in  which  he  intended  to  execute  his  plan. 
This  he  refused  to  do,  but  built  two  small 
chapels  according  to  his  new  system.  On  this 
the  charge  of  erecting  the  dome  was  committed 
to  him.  Aided  only  oy  his  own  genius,  he  ac- 
complished the  work,  which  remains  one  of  the 
boldest  creations  of  the  human  mind.  But  the 
ingenious  lantern,  which  formed  the  upper  part 
of  the  dome,  was  not  finished  when  he  died  in 
1444.  It  was  completed,  however,  according  to 
his  first  design.  Few  monuments  of  architec- 
ture are  so  noble  as  this  wonderful  building. 
Only  the  dome  of  Saint  Peter's  in  Rome,  wh^ 
was  b^t  since,  excels  it  in  height,  but  is  in- 
ferior to  it  in  lightness  and  grandeur  of  style. 
Michelangelo  said  it  was  difficult  to  imitate 
Brunelleschi  and  impossible  to  excel  him. 
Brunelleschi  was  the  author  of  a  great  number 
of  other  masterpieces  of  architecture. 

BRUNER,  Lawrence,  American  entomolo- 
pst:  b.  Catasaqua.  Pa.,  2  March  1856.  A  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  he  recdved 
an  appointment  as  assistant  on  the  United  States 
Entomological  Commission  in  1880;  and  as  field 
agent  for  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  in 
iSffi,  where  he  became  instructor  in  entomology 
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in  1890  and  professor  in  1895.  In  1897-96  be 
traveled  in  Argentina  as  field  agent  again  for 
the  United  States  D'ipartment  of  Agriculture. 
His  published  writings  include  *The  Destruc- 
tive Locust  of  Argentina'  (2  reports  1898  and 
1900);  'Locusts  of  Paraguay'  (1906);  'South 
Amencan  Tetrugidae*  (1912),  and  in  co-author- 
ship a  ^New  ElementaVy  Agriculture'  (9th  ed., 
1911). 

BRUNBT,  broo-n&'.  Jacques  ClwrlM» 
Fivdch  bibliographer:  b.  Paris,  2  Nov.  1780;  d. 
same  i^c,  14  Nov.  1867.  He  began  his  bibli- 
ographical career  by  the  preparation  of  several 
auction  catalogues,  of  which  the  most  interest- 
ing is  that  of  the  Count  d'Ourches  (Pans  1811), 
and  of  a  supplementary  volume  to  Cailleau's 
and  Duclos'  'Dictionnaire  bibUographique' 
(Paris  1802).  In  1810  was  published  die  first 
edition  of  ms  <  Manuel  du  lioraire  et  de  I'ania- 
teor  des  Uvres,'  in  three  volumes,  which  gained 
such  universal  applause  that  in  1814  a  second, 
and.  in  1820,  a  third,  edition,  of  four  volumes 
each,  were  demanded.  This  work  showed  him 
the  worthy  successor  of  the  meritorious  Debure. 
A  sixth  edition  of  his  great  work  appeared 
between  1860  and  1865  in  six  volumes,  the  last 
containing  'a  Table  M£tbodiqu^  or  clasufied 
catalogue,  in  which  die  works  are  arranged  in 
dasacs  according  to  thdr  subjects. 

BRUNETIBRB»  broon-tyar',  Ferdhiand, 
French  orator  and  literary  critic :  b.  Toulon, 
France,  19  July  1849;  d.  Paris,  9  Dec.  1906.  He 
was  educateti  at  the  Lycie  Louis-le-Grand, 
Paris.  From  1886  to  1905  he  was  professor  of 
French  language  and  literature  at  the  Ecole 
Normale,  Paris,  and  in  1905-06  was  ordinary 
lecturer  of  the  Sociiti  des  Conferences,  Paris. 
He  lectured  at  the  Odion  Theatre  and  the  Sor- 
bonne,  Paris ;  at  the  Tohns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore  Md.,  ana  throughout  the  United 
States.  He  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  and  was  elected  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  He  published  *  Etudes  critiques'; 
<Le  roman  naturaliste';  *Histoire  et  littira- 
ture' ;  'Questions  de  critique':  *L'Evolution 
des  genres  dans  I'histoire  de  la  littirature> ; 
<&£annel  de  litt^ratnre  frangaise.'  He  was  also 
e^tor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  and  con- 
tributed to  the  ^Catholic  Encyclopedia.) 

BRUNHILDA,  broon-hlKda,  the  name  of 
1)  a  legendary,  (2)  a  historical  person.  (1) 
n  the  *Nibelungenlied,*  the  young  and  stal- 
wart Queen  of  Iceland,  wife  of  Gunther,  the 
Burgundian  King.  She  passionately  hated 
Kriemhild  and  her  husband,  Siegfried,  who  had 
once  been  her  own  lover;  and  she  caused  his 
murder  by  the  hands  of  Hagen.  Originally  she 
was  identical  with  the  Norse  Walkyrie  Btyn- 
hildr,  who,  for  a  fault,  was  stripped  of  her 
divinity  by  Odin  and  sank  into  a  charmed  sleep, 
from  which  she  was  awakened  by  Sigurd  (Sieg- 
fried). (2)  The  daughter  of  the  Visigothic 
King  Athanagild  who  married  King  Sigbert  of 
Austrasia  in  567,  and  afterward,  as  regent  of 
her  two  grandsons,  Theodcbert  II,  King  of 
Austrasia,  and  Theodoric  II,  King  of  Burgundy, 
divided  the  government  of  the  whole  Prankish 
world  with  her  rival  Fredegunda.  who  gov- 
erned Neustria  for  the  youuiful  Clotaire  II. 
On  the  death  of  Fredegunda  in  59^  she  seized 
on  Neustria,  and  for  a  while  united  under  her 
rule  the  whole  Merovingian  dominions,  but  was 
overdirown  in  613  1^  a  oombtnation  in  tfaeir  own 
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interests  of  the  Anslrasian  nobles  under  the 
nominal  leadership  of  Ootaire  II,  and  put  to 
death  by  being  dragged  at  the  heels  of  a  vild 

horse. 

BRUNI,  broo'ne,  BRUNO,  or  BRUNUS, 
Leonardo  («Aretino/  from  his  bir&place), 
Italian  humanist :  b.  Arezzo  1370 ;  d.  Florence, 
9  March  1444.  He  studied  law  and  philosopt^ 
at  Florence,  but  under  the  uifluence  of  th^ 
Greek  scholar  Chr^st^oras  finally  took  up  the 
studjr  of  the  classics.  In  1405  he  obtained  a 
position  as  papal  secretary,  an  office  which  he 
neld  under  four  Popes,  Innocent  VII,  Gr^- 
ory  XII,  Alexander  V  and  John  XXHL  He 
went  with  the  latter  to  the  Coundt  of  Constance 
in  1414,  but  in  1415  he  moved  to  Florence,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  literary  woric  Here  he 
wrote  his  histcny  of  Florence  in  12  volumes, 
for  which  service  he  obtained  the  right  of  dti- 
zenship  ^nd  was  made  state  secretary  there  in 
1427.  He  translated  the  woHcs  of  Aristotle, 
Plato, '  Plutarch,  Demosthenes  and  ^schincs. 
He  wrote  also  ^Commentarius  Rerum  Suo  Tem- 
pore Gestarum' ;  'De  Ori^ne  Urbis  Mantux'; 
'De  Romse  Origine' ;  and  'Epistola  Familiares.' 

BRUNI  IS^LAND,  Australasia,  an  island 
off  the  southern  part  of  the  east  coast  of  Tas- 
mania, from  which  it  is  separated  by  D'Entre- 
casteaux  Channel.  It  has  a  length  of  32  miles, 
a  varying  breadth  of  1  to  11  miles,  and  an  area 
of  160  square  miles.  Coal  is  mined. 

BRUNINGS,  Christian,  Dutdi  ens^neer:  b. 
Neckerau  1763;  d.  1805.  In  1769  the  states  of 
Holland  appointed  him  general  inspector  of 
rivers.  This  introduced  him  to  a  share  in  sev- 
eral im^rtant  commissions*  for  instance,  that 
for  the  unprovement  of  the  dike  system  in  1796; 
that  for  draining  the  tracts  between  Nieuw* 
skogs  and  Zevenhoven  in  1797,  etc.  His  most 
important  works  were  his  improvements  in  the 
diking  of  the  lake  of  Haarlem,  the  improved 
diking  and  deepening  of  the  Obcrwasser,  which 
at  high  tides  often  inundated  vast  extents  of 
country,  together  with  the  change  in  the  course 
of  the  Waal  and  the  canal  of  Panncrde,  by 
which  the  beds  of  the  Rhine,  the  Waal  and  the 
Leek  were  improved. 

BRUNLEBS.  Sir  James,  Scottish  civil 
en^neer:  b.  Kelso  1816;  d.  Wimbledon  1892. 
His  father  was  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burghe's  agent,  and  as  a  youth  he  was  employed 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  estate  and  thus  savol 
enough  money  to  take  him  to^  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity. He  was  assistant  engineer  on  the  Bol- 
ton and  Preston  line  in  1S38;  assisted  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Lancashire  Railway ;  constructed 
the  Sao  Paulo  Railwajf,  Brazil;  m  Cfuijunction 
with  Douglas  Fox,  built  the  Mersey  Railway, 
with  the  tunnel  under  the  river  between  Bir- 
kenhead and  Liverpool,  at  the  completion  of 
which  (1886)  both  en^neers  were  knitted; 
and  carried  through  0868-77)  the  extensive 
Avonmoutfa  Docks  at  Bristol. 

BRUNN,  Austria,  the  capital  of  Moravia, 
and  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  situated  on 
the  railway  from  Viemia  to  Pragnc^  70  miles 
Dorib-by-tsat  of  Vienna,  and  ncary  encircled 
by  the  rivers  Sdiwarxa  and  Zwtttawa.  It  con- 
sists of  an  older  portion  in  the  centre,  sur- 
rounded by  fine  promenades  and  pleasure- 
grounds  that  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
walls  and  ranq>artS|  and  Qt  cxtenatve  newer 
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<|aarters  and  suburbs  surronoiiing  Ums.  it  oon- 
tados  a  cathedral  and  other  handaome  churches; 
a  ^B"dha"^  wli«rc  the  provmcial  Diet  meets; 
several  s^endid  palaces,  a  gymnasinm,  poly- 
leduuc  institute,  musenm,  botanic  garden,  etc 
It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  woolens,  which 
have  procured  for  it  the  name  of  the  Austrian 
Leeds,  and  in  some  70  Mrorks  employs  about 
12,000  hands.  Other  industries  embrace  cotton, 
linen,  jute,  machinery,  hardware,  chemicals, 
soap  aod  candles,  beer  and  spirits.  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  Moravian  commerce^  a  great  part 
of  vrhtdi  is  carried  on  by  fairs  held  at  Briinn 
every  three  months.  Near  it  is  the  fortress  of 
Spielberg,  on  a  hill  about  940  feet  hig^  in 
Which  Baron  Trenck  and  Silvio  FeUico  were 
confined,  and  which  now  serves  only  as  a 
prison.  It  is  surrounded  with  finely  laid-out 
grounds.  Brum  was  formerly  a  free  imperial 
city,  an  important  fortress  aad  the  residence  of 
the  margraves  of  Moravia.  It  was  unsuccess- 


fully beaeged  by  tfie  Taborites  in  1428;  by 
Torstenson  in  IMS;  by  the  Prussians  in  1742. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  French  in  1805,  and 


Napoleon  made  it  his  headquarters  after  the 
battle  of  Austerlttz.  It  was  taken  again  by  a 
division  of  the  Frendi  army  in  1809,  when  it 
suffered  severely.  In  1866  it  was  occupied 
die  Prussians.  Briinn  is  the  seat  of  a  United 
States  consular  agenL  The  dt/s  affmrs  are 
administered  tw  a  council  of  48  and  an  execu- 
tive board  of  11  members.  Pop.  about  125,000. 

BRUNNE,  br&n,  Robert  of,  the  name  by 
which  Robert  Manning,  a  monk  of  the  order 
founded  Saint  Gilbert  of  Semprin^iam,  is 
usuall;^  designated.  His  monastery  was  in  Lin- 
colnshire, near  the  modem  town  of  Bourn,  and 
he  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II  and  Edward 
III.  His  chief  woric  is  his  <Handlynge  Synne.' 
a-  free  and  aihpUfied  translation  mto  English 
verse  of  William  of  Waddington's  ^Manuel  des 
Pediiez,*  with  such  judicious  omissions  and 
«ccrilent  additions  as  made  his  version  much 
more  entertaining  than  the  original.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  book  was  to  convey  religious  in- 
struction to  the  people,  in  the  agreeable  form  of 
moral  anecdotes.  It 'is  of  great  importance 
from  the  linguistic  point  of  view,  as  one  of  our 
best  landmarks  in  the  transition  from  the  early 
to  the  later  Middle  English.  He  also  made  a 
new  version  In  octosyllabic  rhyme  of  Wace's 
^Brnt  d'Angleterre,>  and  added  to  It  a  popular 
translation  of  the  French  rhyming  chronicle  of 
Peter  Langtoft  of  Bridlington.  Robert  deliber- 
ately wrote  in  English  instead  of  French,  in 
order  to  reach  the  common  people,  to  give  them 
the  means  *<for  to  haf  solace  and  gamen,  in 
felauschip  when  tha  sit  samen  (tf^;ether).*  See 
Hamdlynce  Svnne. 

BRUNNO^,  broo'noff,  PhiUpp  (Coont 
von),  Russian  diplomatist:  b.  Dresden,  31  Aug. 
1797:  d.  Darmstadt,  12  April  1875.  He  entered 
the  Russian  service  in  1818.  He  was  P^sent 
in  a  civil  capadty  in  the  campaigns  of  1828  and 
1829  against  the  Turks,  and  in  1839  was  sent 
on  a  special  mission  to  London,  where,  in  the 
following  spring,  he  was  accredited  as  per- 
manent ambassador.  In  this  capacity  he  soon 
acquired  distinction  as  a  diplomatist.  After 
retiring  from  London  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  War,  in  1854,  he  represented  Rusua  in 
Frankfort,  and,  together  with  Count  Ork}6f,  was 
sent  to  die  Confercnoe  of  Pwis  in  1856.  He 


was  afterwntd  rapoiiited  to  the  court  of  Pros- 
sia;  but  in  1858  oe  returned  to  his  old  place  in 
London,  where  he  represented  Russia  at  the 
conferences  in  1864  nnd  1871.  He  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  count  in  1871,  aad  in  1874  retired  to 
Darmstadt 

BRUNO.  broo'n&  Giordano,  Italian  philos- 
opher :  b.  Nola,  Naples,  about  1550 ;  d.  Rome, 
16  Feb.  1600.  He  entered  the  order  of  Domini- 
cans and  became  distinguished  by  the  origin- 
ality and  poetical  boldness  of  his  speculations. 
In  1580,  probably  on  account  of  the  persecu- 
tions which  he  drew  upon  himself  by  his  re- 
ligious doubts  and  his  s^res  on  the  monks,  ^ 
he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  at  Geneva.  Here,  * 
however,  he  was  soon  persecuted  by  the  Calviii- 
ists  for  his  paradoxes  and  his  violence.  In 
1583  he  stood  forth  at  Paris  as  the  antagonist 
of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy^  and  as  teacher 
of  the  ars  Lulliana.  His  disputes  with  the 
Aristotelians  caused  him  to  leave  Paris,  and  he 
then  went  to  London,  where  he  published  sev- 
eral of  his  works,  and  to  Oxford,  where  he 
taught  for  a  short  time.  In  1585  he  went  by 
way  of  Paris  and  Marburg  to  Wittenberg,  and 
from- 1586  to  1588  uught  his  philosophy  Utere. 
He  then  went  to  Helmstadt,  where,  protected  by 
Duke  Julius  of  Wolfenbiittel,  he  remained  tiU 
1589.  He  was  then  en^ged  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  with  the  publication  of  some  works, 
particularly  ^De  Monade,  Numero,  et  Finira,* 
but  left  this  dty  in  1592,  and  returned  to  itaty. 
He  remained  peacefully  in  Padua  until  1596, 
when  the  inouintion  of  Venice  arrested  him  and 
transferred  nim  to  Rome.  After  an  imprison- 
ment of  six  years,  that  he  might  have  oppor- 
tunity to  retract  his  doctrines,  he  was  birmed 
for  apostasy,  heresy  and  violation  of  his  mo- 
nastic vows.  This  death,  which  he  might  have 
averted  ei^t  days  before  by  a  recantation,  he 
suffered  with  fortitude.  While  his  violent  at- 
tacks on  the  prevailing  doctrines  of  the  Aristo- 
telian philosophy,  and  on  the  narrow-minded 
Aristotelians  themselves,  eveiywhere  created 
Um  enemies,  his  rashness  and  pride  threw  lum 
into  the  hands  of  his  executioners.  A  monu- 
ment was  erected  in  1889  on  the  spot  where  he 
was  burned  at  the  stake.  His  philosophical 
writings,  which  have  become  very  rare, 
display  a  classical  cultivation  of  mind,  a 
deep  insight  into  the  qurit  of  ancient 
I^ilosophy,  wit  and  satire,  as  well  as  a 
profound  knowledge  of  madieniatics  and  natu- 
ral phitosoi^.  In  1585  appeared  at  Paris 
his  famous  ^Spaccio  della  Bestia  Trionfante^ 
(a  moral  allegory,  with  many  satirical  strokes 
on  his  own  times)  ;  also  his  work  'Delia  Causa, 
Principio  ed  Uno>  <Venice  and  London  1584)  ; 
besides  *Del  Infinito,  Universo,  e  Mondi.^  The 
former  contains  the  foundation,  the  latter  the 
application  of  metaphysics  to  the  natural  worid. 
Thit  doctrine  is  a  pure'  I^ntfaeism,  connected 
with  very  peculiar  notions  of  God — Deus  «f 
monadum  monas,  nrmpe  atHim  entitas — a 
more  complete  Pantheistical  system  than  hsu] 
been  previously  exhibited,  and  which,  since  his 
time,  Spinoza  only— -who,  like  Descartes,  bor- 
rowed his  ideas  — has  reduced  to  a  more  sys- 
tematic form.  The  notion  that  God  is  the  soul 
of  the  universe,  and  the  world  endowed  vrith 
organisation  and  life,  might  have  been  forgiven 
by  his  contemporaries;  bat  las  inference  that 
ne  wortd  is  infinite  anH  immewof^bl^  »nd  his 
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doctrine  of  the  phirathy  of  worlris,  at  the 
moment  when  the  new  system  of  Copernicus 
was  attadttd  from  all  quarters,  could  not  but 
be  looked  upon  as  a  cnmc.  His  writings  are 
mostly  in  ^e  focm  of  dialogues,  without  any 
methodical  order.  His  language  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  Italian  and  ,I^tin.  His  s^lc  is 
violent  and  fiery.  The  originalihr  and  loftiness 
of  his  ideas  take  a  powerful  hold  on  those  who 
can  understand  him.  His  logical  writings,  in 
which  he  boldly  and  sldlfully  applies  Raymond 
Lully's  art  of  topical  memory,  are  more  obscure 
and  less  interesting.  His  belief  in  magic  and 
astrology,  notwithstanding  his  enlightened  views 
of  the  nature  of  things,  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  spirit  of  his  age.^  He  also  wrote- poems, 
among  others,  ^Degli  Eroici  Furori,*  and  a 
satirical  comedy,  ^If  Candelajo.'  A  collection 
of  his  Italian  works  by  Wagner  appeared  at 
Leipzig  in  1830;  and  another  edition  by  Lagarde 
was  issued  at  Gottingen  (1888).  His  Latin 
works  were  issued  in  Florence  and  Naples 
(1875^1).  See  Rand,  'Modern  Classical  Phil- 
osophers' (Boston  190S),  in  which  a  part  of 
•Delia  Causa,  Principio,  ed  Uno*  3OT>ears  in  an 
English  translation  J,  Roycc.  A  biography 
by  I)omenico  Eerti  (Florence  1868)  is  of  special 
interest  and  importance  on  account  of  the  new 
papers  it  brings  to  lig^t  regarding  the  official 
examination  ot  Bruno  before  the  Inquisition  of 
Venice. 

Bibliography^  Bartholom^ss,  .  ^Jordano 
Bruno>  (Paris  1846);  Berti,  D..  'Docuraenti 
intomo  a  Giordano  Bruno  di  Nola'  (Rome 
18801 ;  Brunnhofer,  'Giordano  Bruno's  Welt- 
anscnauung  und  Verhangnis*  (Leipzig  1882) ; 
Carriere,  'Die  pfailosophische  Weltanschau- 
tm^  der  Reformationszeit*  (ib.  1887) ;  Elton, 
'Giordano  Bruno  in  England^  (in  'Modem 
Studies,*  New  York  1907);  Gramzow,  *Gbr- 
dano  Bruno,  der  erste  modcme  Mensch'  (Char- 
lottenburg  1912)  ;  Frith.  'Life  of  Bruno  the 
Nolan'  (London  1887) ;  Mclntyre,  J.  L., 
'Giordano  Bruno'  (ib.  1903)  ;  Mariano,  'Gior- 
dano Bruno:  La  vita  e  I'uomo'  (Rome  1881); 
Pater,  Walter,  'Gaston  de  Latour'  (London 
1896) ;  Reiner,  'Giordano  Bruno  und  seine 
Wcltansduuung*  f  Berlin  1907)  ;  Sigwart,  'IHe 
XebenMesduchte  (^ordano  Brunos'  (Tiilungen 
1880). 

BRUNO,  Saint,  the  name  of  two  saints  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Charch.  (1)  The  apostle 
of  Prussia:  b.  about  970;  d.  1009.  He  entered 
.the  order  of  Saint  Benedict  and  accompanied 
Saint  AfUlbert  on  his  mission  to  Prussia.  He 
was  apM^nted  chaplain  to  the  Emperor,  Henry 
li,  and  was  a  zealous  missionary  in.  Poland, 
Russia  and  Hungry.  Having  been  taken  by 
'  the  pagans  of  Lithuania,  he  had  his  hands  and 
feet  cut  olE,  and  was  afterward  beheaded.  (2) 
The  ioundcr  of  the .  Carthusian  order:  b. 
Cologne  a^ut  1030;  d.  Delia  Torre,  Calabria, 
1101.  He  yras  edncated  in  the  school  of  the 
coUc^ata  church  of  Saint  Cunibert,  in  which 
he  afterward  received  a  cationshn),  and  then 
studied  at  Rheims^  where  he  so  distinguished 
himself  that  Bishop  Gervais  appointed  him  to 
superintend  all  the  schools  of  the  district.  He 
attracted  many  dutininiished  scholars,  and 
ancmg  others  Odo,  afterward  Pope  Urban  II. 
Subsequently  he  was  offered  the  bidropric  of 
Rheims,  but  the  immorality  of  his  times  in- 
duced him  to  go  into  ii^tude. .  In  1064'OT.Uie6 


he  rCpuDcd  with  six  frioids  of  a  IBce  dti^oai- 
tion  to  a  aairOw,  bleak  valley,  called  Chartreuse 
(now  known  as  La  Grande  Chartreuse)  about 
15  miles  from  Grenoble,  vrbctG-  they  built  an 
oratory  and  s^arate  cells,  keeping  silence  six 
days  of  the  week  and  only  sedttg  each  other  on 
Sundays,  and  founded  one  of  the  severest  or- 
ders of  monks,  named  from  their  location  Car- 
thusians. In  the  meantime  Urban  II  became 
Popc^  and  in  1069  invited  his  former  instructor 
to  his  court  Bruno  rehictantty  obeyed,  but 
refused  every  spiritual  dignity,  and  in  1094  re- 
ceived permission  to  found  a  second  Carthusian 
establishment  in  the  solitude  of  Delia  Torre,  in 
C^abria,  where  he  died.  Leo  X,  by  whom  he 
was  beatified,  in  1514,  permitted  the  Carthu- 
sians to  celebrate  a  mass  in  honor  of  him ;  and 
Gregory  XV,  -who  ordered  the  process  of  his 
canonizadon,  in  1623  extended  it  to  die  whole 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

BRUNO  THE  GREAT,  (German  ecclesias- 
tic: b.  925:  d.  Rheims,  11  Oct.  965.  He  was 
the  diird  son  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  and  brother 
of  die  Emperor  Otho  L  He  had  a  great  share 
in  the  events  of  his  time,  and  surpassed  all  the 
contemporary  bishops  in  knowledge  and  liberal- 
ity of  mind,  combined  with  earnest  piew.  He 
was  made  archbi^op  of  Cologne  in  9o3,  and 
puke_  of  Lorraine  in  954,  and  had_  much  trouble 
in  bringing  into  due  subjection  his  unruly  sub- 
jects. Commentaries  on  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  and  the  biographies 'of  some  saints,  arc 
ascribed  to  him. 

BRUNONIAN  THEORY,  an  hypothesis 
framed  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  1735-86  (q.v.).  «- 
cording  to  which  the  Uvine  system  was  regarded 
as  an  orsanixed  machme  endowed  with  ex- 
dtabili^,  kept  up  tqr  a  variety  of  exitemal  or 
internal  stimuli,  that  exdtalHlUy  constituting 
life.  Diseases  were  divided  into  sthenic  or 
asthenic,  the  former  from  accuihulated  and  the 
latter  from  exhausted  excitabiUty.  Darwin, 
author  of  the  'Zoonomia,'  adopted  the  theory 
with  enthusiasm,  and  Rasori  introduced  it  into 
Italy,  where  it  flourished  for  a  time,  and  then 
had  to  be  abandoned,*  as  it  ultunately-  was 
■  everywhere. 

BRUNSWICK,  Ferdinand,  Duke  of,  Ger- 
man soldier:  b.  Wolfenbuttel.  11  Jan.  1721;  d. 
Brunswick,  3  July  1792.  He  was  the  fourth 
son  of  Duke  Ferdinand  Albert,  and  was  ed- 
ucated for  the  military  profession.  In  1739  he 
entered  the  Prussian  service,  was  engaged  in 
the  Silcsian  wars  and  became  one  of  the  most 
eminent  generals  in  the  Seven  Years'  War 
(q.v.).  He  commanded  the  allied  army  in 
Westphalia,  where,  always  opposed  to  superior 
forces,  he  displayed  superior  talents.  He  drove 
the  French  from  Lower  Saxony, '  Hesse  and 
Westphalia,  and  was  victorious  in  the  two  great 
battles  of  Crcfeld  and  Minden.  After  the 
peace  he  resigned  his  commission  on '  account 
of  a  misunderstanding  with  the  King.  From 
that  time  he  lived  at  Brunswkic,  -die  patron  of 
art  and  literature. 

BRUNSWICK.  Friedrich  WUhelm.  Duke 
or,  Carman  soldier:  b.  9. Oct..  1771:  d.  Quatre 
Braa,  16  June  1815.  He  was  the  fourth  and 
yolingest  son  of  Duke  Karl  \Mlhc)ai  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick  (q.v.).  He  was  bducatcd  for  the 
army,  and  in  l!w  was  appcaatcd      the  King 
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of  Pra^  snc«eMor'  of  Ins  unde,  Frederick 
Aagusttu,  Didre  of  Oete  and  Bcrnstadt  He 
then  went  to  Laiuanne,  rdnaiiied  two  years  m 
Switveifand,  v»d  t9on  hf»  r«tum  was  made 
captain  in  a  Prussian  reginient  of  foot.  Dw-- 
ing  the  war  against  France  in  1792  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  fought  in  the  Prussian  armies 
and  was  twice  wounded.  In  1806  he  took  part 
in  the  war  against  France  with  all  the  fire 
which  the  oppression  of  Germany  and  his 
father's  unhapw  fate  had  kindled  in  him.  He 
finally  joined  toe  corps  of  Blucher,  and  was 
made  .prisoner  with  him  at  Liibeck.  On  the 
death  of  his  eldest-  brother  he  would  have 
succeeded  to  the  dukedom,  as  his  ottier  brothers 
were  incapacitated  by_  disease,  but  Napoleon 
prohituted  his  succession.  He  raised  a  free 
corps  in  Bohemia  to  operate  against  the  French, 
but  though  he  gained  a  victory  over  4,000  West- 
phalians  he  was  unable  to  make  an  effectusd 
stand  on  the  Continent.  He  embarked  his 
troops  for  England,  landed  in  1809  and  was 
received  with  enthusiasm.  His  corps  im- 
mediately entered  the  British  service,  and  was 
afterward  employed  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 
The  Parliament  granted  him  a  pension  of  ^»,000 
until  he  returned  to  his  hereditary  dominions, 
22  pec.  1813..  The  events  of  1815  called  him 
again  to  arms  and  he  fell  at  Quatre  Bras. 

BRUNSWICK,  Houae  of,  a  royal  German 
house,  the  true  founder  of  which  was  Albeiit' 
Azo  II,  Marquis  of  Reg|po  and  Modena,  a 
descendant,  by  the  female  line,^  of  Charlemagne^ 
who  had  also  extensive  domains  in_  Lombardy, 
and  in  1047  married  Cunigunda,  heiress  of  the 
counts  o{  Altorf,  and  thus  united  the  two 
houses  of  Este  and  GueljdL  The  previous  hH-. 
tory  of  the  Este  family  is  uncertain.  Guel[dii 
the  son  of  Azo,  was  created  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
in  1071.  He  manied  Judith  oi  Zanders,  who 
was  deseended  from  Alfred  the  Great  of  Eng- 
land. The  most  powerful  of  this  tine  was 
Henry  the  Proud,  who  succeeded  in  1125,  suid. 
by  his.marriaKe  with  the  daughter  of  Lothartus 
II  acquired  Brunswick  and  Saxony.  Bruns- 
wick ultim^Uely  fell  to  a  youftger  branch  of 
the  family,  and  Otho,  the  great-grandson  of 
Henry  by  this  branch,  was  uc  first  wbp  bore 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Brunswick  (1235).  John, 
eldest  son  of  OtbO[^  founded  the  house  of  Lune- 
burg.  Albert  the  Great,  a  younger  son  of  Otho, . 
conquered  Wolfenbottel,  and  on  hts  death 
(1278)'  his  three  sons  divided  his  dominions. 
Heno"  founded  the  house  of  Grubenhagen,  Al- 
bert became  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  William ' 
Duke  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel  Henry  Ju-. 
lius,.  of  this  last  branch,  inherited  Grubenhagen ' 
(1596).  Ernst  of  ZeU,  of  the  second  branch; 
who  succeeded  (1532),  conquered  the  territories 
of  Wolfenbuttel,  and  left  two  sons,  by  whom- 
the  family  was  divided  into  the  two  branches  of 
BruDswick-VVolferfbuttet  ill)  or  Bruaswitk- 
L^neburg,  and  Brunswick-Hanover,  from  the 
latter,  of  which  .comes  the  present  royal  family 
of  Great  Britain.  The  former  was  the  German 
fsuni^  in.  possession  of  the  dodby  oi  finm»< 
wick  down  to  1884,  when  this  line  became  es-'' 
tinct  oa  the  death  of  the  last  6vke,  Wilhekn  I^ 
who  ^asceaded  th^  throne  of  the  thiehy  in  iftSl; 
Brmf  Atigortus,  of  the  Brnoswidc-Hanorer 
house,  was  created  Elector  of  Hahover  in 
1692.  He  married-  Sophia,  daughter  of  Eliea-' 
beth,  the  dau^ter  oi  Jamias  I  of  EnglaiBd4 


Their  son  Geoi^  soocesded  his  father  as 
Elector  of  turnover  in  lfS6,  and  was  called  to 
the  throne  of  Great  Bntain  as  George  I  in  1714,  - 
under  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  1701.  which  in- 
vested the  sixjcession  in  the  heirs  of  the  Princess- 
Sophia^  being  Protestants.  '  The  British  sover- 
eigns continned  to  rule  Hanover  till  the  acces- 
sion of  Vktoria,  when  the  Duke  of  Cinnbcr- 
land  succeeded.  The  present  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, titular  Duke  of  Brunswidc :  and  King'  of 
Haaover,  would  have  become  ruler  of  Bnm»- 
wick  but  for  the  events  which  transferred 
Hanover  to  Prussia;  and  Prince  Albert  of 
Prussia  was  elected  regent  of  Brunswick  in- 
stead. On  the  latter's  death  in  1906,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  proposed  the  renunciation  of  the 
throne  for  himself  and  his  eldest  son,  on  con- 
didtm  that  Ernst  August,  his  second  son,  should' 
succeed.  The  offer  was  not  accepted  and  thC' 
Duke  of  Meddenbeiv  became  Regent.  In  1913 
Ernst  August  married  -the  daughter  of  Wilhelm 
n,  Emt>eror  of  Germany,  and  Brunswick  was 
given  him  on  conation  of  his  renouncing  all' 
claims  to  Hanover.  Consult  Fitzmaurice, 
'Charles  William  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick* (London  1901)  and  Heinemann,  *Go- 
sduchte  von  Braunschweig  und  Hanover^ 
(Gotha  1882-92) ;  Knoll  und  Bode,  <Das  Her^- 
zogthum  Braunschweig*  (1897). 

BRUNSWICK,  Ga..  city  and  county-seat 
of  Glynn  County,  situated  on  Saint  Simon's 
Soun(^  eight  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on 
the  Plant  System  and  the  Southern  Railway,  SO 
miles  south-southwest  of  oavannah.  Its  settle-, 
ment  dates  back  more  than  100  years,  and  its. 
importance  as  a  commercial  port  has  been  de- 
veloped since  the  close-  of  the  Civil  War.  It 
has  an  admirable  and  spacious  harbor,  provided 
with  a  brick  lie^thouse ;  is  connected  with  New 
York,  Fernandina  and  Savannah  by  regular 
steamship  lines;  and  exports  lar^e  quantities 
of  cotton,  phosphates,  tar,  turpeutme  and  jane 
lumber.  Truck  gardening,  fi^iung  and  oy&ter 
atid  vegetable  canning  ar^  important  industries 
and  there  are  box,  handle,  ctgar  and  carriage 
factories,  machine  shops,  foundries,  lumber 
mills,  and  bottling,  copper  and  cement-stone 
works.  There  is  also  a  large  turpentine  and 
rosin  refinery  having  a  capacity  of  700,000  gal- 
lons of  turpentine  and  108,000  barrels  of  rosin 
a  year.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  United  States 
marine  hospital  and  Is  a  popular  summer  and' 
winter  resort,  with  fine  hotels.  Brunswick  was 
settied  as  early  as  1735  by  Tames  Oglethorpe. 
Pop.  10,182. 

BRUNSWICK  (Ger.,  Braunschweig), 
Germany,  a  duchy  and  sovereign  state  in  the. 
northwest  part  of  the  German  empire,  compris- 
ing an  area  of.  1,425  square  miles.  It  is  divided 
into  eight  districts  —  three  larger  and  five 
smaller,  detached  from  each  other  and  sur- 
rounded by  foreign  possessions.  _  The  minerals, 
are  of  some  importvice,  inducting  iron,  lead, 
copper,  some  gold  and  silver,  salt,  asphalt,  peat; 
while  there  are  also.marbte^granite,  sandstone- 
and  other  kinds  of  stone.  The  forests  cover  a 
considerable  area,  and  over  72  per  cent  of  this 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  state.  About  one-hal{ 
of  the  land  is  arable.  Of  ^  cultivated'  iirea-of 
Brunswick  75  per  cent  belongs  to  private  per-  = 
sons,  14  per  cent  to  corporations  and  11  per 
cent  to-  the  staie.   The  most  important  ciMti-' 
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vated  crops  are  grain,  flax,  hops  tobacco,  pota- 
toes, the  sugar-beet  and  fruit.  A  good  aeal  of 
attention  has  been  given  in  recent  times  to  the 
improvement  of  the  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
horses.  The  industrial  occupations  are  varied 
if  not  individually  important,  and  embrace  beet- 
root sugar,  totacco  and  cigars,  paper,  glass,  flax, 
jute  and  woolen  goods,  bats,  wooden  wares, 
chemicals,  porcelain,  sewuig  and  other  machines, 
Iroquered  wares,  sal-ammoniac,  chicory  ana 
madder  industries.  The  lacquered  wares  and 
porcelain  of  Brunswick  are  famous  even  in 
foreign  countries.  Brunswick,  the  capital,  is 
the  centre  of  trade.  In  1806  -the  dudiy  was 
annexed  by  Napoleon  to  the  kingdom  of  West- 
I^alia,  but  its  native  prince,  Frederick  William, 
¥ras  restored  in  1813.  In  the  German  Gmfed- 
eration  Brunswick  held  the  13th  rank,  with 
two  votes  in  the  Assembly  and  one  along  with 
Nassau  m  the  Diet.  It  was  afterward  a  mcm~ 
ber  of  the  North  German  Union,  formed  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  old  confederation  by 
the  victories  of  Prussia  in  the  short  campaign 
of  1866i  As  a  state  of  the  German  empire  it 
now  sends  two  members  to  the  Bundesrath  and 
three  deputies  to  the  Reichstag.  In  its  internal 
government  Brunswick  is  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy. As  amended  in  1899,  the  constitution 
provides  for  a  Diet  of  one  chamber,  composed 
of  48  members,  15  elected  by  the  towns,  IS  by 
the  rural  communities,  2  by  the  Protestant 
clergy.  4  by  the  landed  aristocracy,  3  by_  the 
manutactunng  interests  4  by  the  jtrofessional 
classes  and  5  by  the  highest  taxed  dtizens.  The 
estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1912-13 
were  respectively  14,964,413  marks  and  14,961,518 
marks;  uie  debt,  45,173,991  marks;  reserve  fund, 
37,644,003  marks.  Education  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  special  commission.  There  are  about  439 
elementaiy  schools,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  secondary  and  trade  schools.  In  1910  the 
population  was  494,339.  The  prevailing  religion 
IS  the  Lutheran. 

BRUNSWICK,  Ud..  town  in  Frederick 
County,  45  miles  northwest  of  Washington. 
D.  C,  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  the 
Potomac  River  and  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Rulroad.  It  contains  a  casket  factory  and  rail- 
road shops.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
mayor  and  council  of  six,  chosen  for  terms  of 
one  year.  The  waterworks  are  the  pr<^rty  of 
the  municipality.   Pop.  3,721. 

BRUNSWICK,  Me.,  a  town  in  Cumberland 
County,  situated  on  the  ris^t  bank  of  the  An- 
droscoggin, 26  miles  northeast  of  Portland,  on 
the  Maine  Central  Railroad.  The  falls  of  the 
Androscoggin  afford  excellent  power  for  sev- 
eral pulp,  paper  and  cotton  mills  and  other 
manufactories.  Bowdoin  College  (Q-v.)  is  lo- 
cated here,  and  connected  with  it  is  the  Medical 
School  of  Maine,  established  in  1820.  Bruns- 
wick, oririnally  called  Peiepscot,  was  settled  in 
1628.  Pop.bjS2l. 

BRUNSWICK  BLACK,  a  quick-drying 
varnish,  made  of  turpentine,  asphaltum  and  lin- 
seed oil.  It  is  used  as  a  lacquer  for  roughly 
coating  finished  iron  work,  and  also  in  the  prep- 
aration of  microscopic  slides. 

BRUNSWICK  GREEN,  a  green  pigment, 
prepared  by  exposing  copper  turnings  to  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  open  air.  It 
is  a  pale  bluish-green,  insoluble,  cupric  oxy- 


diknide,  CuCUSCuO^HtO.  It  derives  its  name 
from  Brunswkk,  Germai^,  where  it  was  first 
made  by  GrarvtnhorsL 

BRUNSWICK-LUNIIBURO,  Karl  WB- 
helm  Ferdinand,  Duke  of.  German  soldier: 
b.  (eldest  son  of  Duke  Charles  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  of  a  sister  of  Frederick  the 
Great)  9  Oct.  1735;  d.  Ottensen,  near  Altona, 
10  Nov.  ISOb.  He  was  carefully  educated,  and 
his  military  ambition  was  early  kindled  1^  the 
achievements  of  Frederick  II.  He  commanded 
the  Bnmswick  troops  in  the  allied  army  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  arid  in  the  fatal  rattle  at 
Hastenbeck,  28  July  1757,  he  recaptured  a  bat- 
tery that  had  been  taken  by  the  French,  calling 
forth  from  Frederick  a  statement  that  "he 
shoWed  that  nature  had  destined  him  for  a 
hero.*  He  was  instrumental  in  deciding  the 
victory  of  Crefeld.  He  took  the  most  active 
part  in  all  the  enterprises  of  hb  tmcle  Ferdi- 
nand; and  Frederick's  esteem  for  lum  continued 
to  increase.  In  I7M  he  married  the  Princess 
Augusta  of  England.  He  practised  the  greatest 
economy,  living  mostly  retired  from  public 
business,  and  devoted  to  the  arts  and  sciences. 
In  1773  he  entered  the  Prussian  service  and  be- 
came general  of  infantry,  but  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  displaying  his  military  talents.  After  the 
death  of  his  father  (1780)  he  entered  upon  the 
government  with  teal  and  acttinty.  Anxious 
for  the  improvement  of  ^e  finances,  he  dimin- 
ished his  household,  discharged  the  debts  of  the 
state,  encouraged  agriculture,  extended  the 
liberty  of  commerce,  undertook  or  assisted  in 
the  erection  of  considerable  buil(fings,  and  hy 
causing  Italian  operas^  masquerades,  etc,  to  be 
exhibited  gratis,  provided  also  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  pubuc  Yet,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, he  was  often  -unsnccessfnl.  This  was  the 
case  with  his  plans  for  tlK  improvement  of  pub- 
lic education.  He  invited  men  of  learning  into 
the  country  at  great  expense,  but  the  projected 
reformation  having  met  wirii  innumerable  ob- 
stacles, they  became  tf  burden  to  the  state:  In 
1787  he  commanded  a  Prussian  army  for  the 
support  of  the  Staikholder  of  Holland.  When 
the  wars  of  the  Frendi  Revolutitm  brake  out, 
he  received  tiie  dricf  command  of  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  army  and  issued  at  Coblenz,  15 
Tuly  1792,  a  manifesto,  drawn  up  in  a  very 
haughty  style,  which  (ud  more  injury  to  the 
allied  forces  than  a  hostile  army  could  have 
done.  The  Duke  planned  to  press  forward  from 
Lorraine  to  Paris  to  cut  on  Its  supplies,  and 
thus  force  it  to  surrender  1^  famine.  Longwy 
was  talcen  23  August  and  Verdun  2  Sept.  179£ 
But  in  Champagne,  an  unproductive  country, 
the  transport  of  provisions  for  the  army  fnun 
the  frontiers  was  rendered  difficult  by  moun- 
tains and  forests.  E>umouriez  was  encamped 
in  the  vicinity  of  Saint  Mendiould,  and  skir- 
mishes took  place  daily ;  but  the  skilful  disposi- 
tions of  Dumouriez  culminated  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Germans  by  Kellermann  at  Valmy,  20  Sept. 
1792,  and  Brnnswidt'Luneburg  was  obliged  to 
conclude  an  armistice  and  evacuate  Champagne. 
Cnstines  took  Worms  and  Spires  during  this 
retreat,  and  c^tured  the  fortress  of  Mainz,  21 
October,  and  soon  afterward  Frankfort,  which 
latter  city,  however,  was  retaken  by  the  Prus- 
sians anid  Hessians,  2  December.  TTie  en- 
deavors of  the  Germans,  therefore,  were  prin- 
cipally directed  to  the  recapture  of  those  places. 
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To  thb  end  the  Dak^  in  coiyunctton  villi  the 
Anstrians,  opened  the  campaign  on  the  upper 
Rhine,  in  1793,  took  the  fortress  of  Koniestein 
7  Uftrdi,  reconquered  Mainz,  22  July,  and  pre- 
pared to  attadc  the  strong  fortress  of  Landau, 
then  in  the  power  of  the  French.  The  French, 
on  the  other  hand,  14  September,  made  a  a^neral 
attack  on  the  Duke  of  Wurmser,  from  Strass- 
buFK  to  Saarbruck.  On  that  day  the  Duke  had 
a  sanguinaiy  oigagement  mth  Moreau  in  the 
vidnity  of  Pimasens,  a  town  belonging  to  the 
landgraviate  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  The  French 
were  driven  from  their  camp  near  the  village  of 
Hombach  as  far  as  the  Saar.  A  month  later 
the  Duke,  having  formed  a  union  with  Wurm- 
ser,  succeeded,  13  October,  in  his  attack  on  the 
lines  of  Wdssenburg  and  his  attempt  to  draw 
nearer  to  Landau.  In  order  to  gam  another 
strong  point  of  support,  he  ventured,  on  the 
lUf^  oi  16  Noycmbiu',  to  make  an  assuilt  upon 
the  mountain-fortress  of  Bitche,  which  is  the 
key  of  the  Vosges,  as  the  roads  from  Landau, 
Pirmasens,  Wcissenburg  and  Strassburg  unite  at 
that  place.  This  attempt  miscarried.  -  Between 
the  28th  and  the  30th  of  November,  however,  he 
defeated  a  division  of  the  Arm^  of  the  Moselle 
at  Lautem,  which  was  pressmg  throu^  the 
mountains  under  the  conunand  of  Hocbe,  with 
the  intention  of  relieving  Landau.  But  the  daily 
attacks  of  Hoche  and  Pichegru,  without  re- 
gard to  the  sacrifice  of  men,  and  the  successful 
attempt  of  the  latter  to  break  the  Austrian  lines 
near  Froeschweiler,  22  December,  forced  the 
Austrians  to  retreat  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  oc- 
casioned the  retreat  of  the  Duke  also.  As  some 
diiBculties  had  already  arisen  between  Austria 
and  Prussia,  he  laid  down  the  chief  command  of 
the  army  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1794. 
The  Duke  continued  to  labor  for  the  welfare 
of  his  country  until  1806.  Although  now  of 
such  an  age  that  he  might  have  retired  without 
reproach  from  public  life,  yet  he  assumed  bur- 
dens beyond  his  powers.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1806,  commissioned  by  the  King  of 
Prussia,  he  made  a  journey  to  Saint  Petersburg 
relative  to  the  war  that  soon  broke  out  with 
Fnuic«.  He  was  then  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Prussian  army.  But  his  physical  strength  was 
not  equal  to  his  moral  energy,  as  was  proved 
by  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  in  the 
latter  of  which  he  was  mortally  wounded. 
Napoleon  included  his  duchy  in  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia  in  1806,  but  it  was  afterward  re- 
stored to  his  son  Frederick  William.  The  latter 
lost  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Quatre-Bras  in  1815. 
His  son  Charles  Frederick  came  of  age  in  1823 
and  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  (George  IV  of 
&igland  having  acted  as  Prince  Regent  during 
his  minority)  but  he  was  driven  from  the  duchy 
by  a  revolt  in  183a  His  brother  William  then 
assumed  the  government,  ruling  until  1884. 

BRUNTON,  Mary  (Bauouh),  Scotch 
novelist:  b.  Burra  Island,  in  the  Orkn^s,  1778; 
d.  1818.  In  her  20th  year  she  married  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Brunton,  minister  at  Bolton,  near  Had- 
dington; afterward  at  Edinbur^.  She  wrote 
'Discipline*  and  *  Self -Control,*  two  novels 
which  met  with  favor.  At  her  death  she  left 
^Emmeline,*  a  tale,  and  other  pieces*  which 
were  published  by  Dr.  Brunton,  with  a  bio- 
graphical sketch. 

BRUSH.  Charles  Prandi,  American  in- 
ventor.: b.  Euclid.  Qhio,  17  March  1849.  He 


received  his  earb*  education  in  the  puUic  sdiooU 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  was  gradtiated  from 
the  his^  school  of  that  city.  At  an  early  age_he 
developed  a  liking  and  aptitude  for  scientific 
studies  and,  entering  the  .University  of  Michi- 
gan,  was  graduated  therefrom  in  1869  with 
the  degree  of  mining  engineer.  From  the  same 
university  he  received  the  honorary  degrees  of 
M.S.  in  1899  and  Sc.D.  in  191Z  The  honorary 
dj^ree  of  Fh.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
1880  bar  the  Western  Reserve  University,  and 
that  of  LL.D.  in  1900  by  the  same  institution, 
and  also,  in  1903,  by  Kenyon  College.  He  was 
an  analytical  chemist  in  Oeveland  1870^3. 
From  1873  to  1877  he  was  engaged  in  the  iron- 
ore_  and  j^-iron  industry.  Throughout  this 
period,  however,  he  carried  on  and  made  great 
progress  with  his  investigations  and  experi- 
ments in  practical  electricity.  He  perfected,  in 
1876.  the  dynamo-electric  nuLchine  Imown  by  his 
name,  and  not  long  after  the  *serics*  arc  lamp, 
which  mi^t  with  uniform  results  be  used  in 
circuit  in  large  numbers.  Since  that  time  he 
has  patented  more  than  50  other  inventions, 
chiefly  detailed  improvements  on  the  two  pre- 
ceding. He  founded  in  Cleveland,  in  1880.  the 
Brush  Electric  Company,  which  controlled  his 
American  patents.  In  1891  Mr.  Brush  with- 
drew to  a  gre^  extent  from  active  business 
affairs  but  has  since  continued  to  maintain  a 
laborator]^  at  Us  home,  where  he  carries  on 
his  scientific  pursuits.  In  1881  he  was  deco- 
rated by  the  government  of  France  a  chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  in  recognition  of  his 
discoveries  in  electricity.  In  1899  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  awarded 
him  the  Rumford  medal  for  *the  practical  de- 
velopment of  electric  arc  lighting.*  In  1913 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers 
awarded  him  the  Edison  medal.  He  has  con- 
tributed many  important  papers  to  scientific 
societies  .and  publications,  embodying  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigations. 

BRUSH,  Edward  Nathaniel,  American 
physician:  b.  Glenwood.  Erie  County,  N.  Y.. 
23  April  1852.   He  was  educated  at  public  and 

Srivate  schools  in  Buffalo,  received  degree  of 
f.D.  from  medical  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo,  edited  the  Buffalo  Medicat 
Journal  (1874-79,  and  was  assistant  in  the  State 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica  (1878-84)  and  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hos^tal  for  the  Insane  at  Phila- 
delphia (1884-91).  In  the  year  last  named  he 
became  [4iysician-in-chief  of  the  Shepard  and 
Enoch  Pratt  Hospital,  Baltimore.  He  has  writ- 
ten much  upon  the  subject  of  insanity  and  was 
associate  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Insanity  (1878-84),  and  is  now  managing  edi- 
tor. He  IS  now  professor  of  psychiatry  at  the 
Universi^  of  Maryland  Medical  School,  is 
president  of  the  American  Medico-Psp^cholon- 
cal  Association  and  the  Mental  Hygienic  So- 
ciety of  Maryland. 

BRUSH.  George  De  Forest,  American 
artist:  b.  Shelbyville,  Temi.,  28  Sept.  1855.  He 
studied  under  G^rome  in  Paris  and  first  at- 
tracted attention  by  his  pictures  of  Indian  life. 
His  later  work  is  almost  entirely  figure  com- 
position. He  exhibited  'The  Artist'  and  *Mo- 
ther  and  Child'  at  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1900. 
and  received  its  gold  medal.  His  later  works 
are  owned  by  the  principal  musewns-^the  Mefe< 
ropolitan  Museum,  New  York;  the  Boston  Art 
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lluscoin;  the  Carnegie  Art  Gallery,  Pittsbni^; 
the  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington;  the  Penn 
Academy.  Philadelphia;  the  Chicago  Art  Insti- 
tute—and are  also  found  in  private  collections. 
He  is  academician  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters. 

BRUSH,  George  Jarvis,  American  mineral- 
ogist: b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1  Dec.  1831;  d.  191Z 
He  rec«ved  a  public  school  education  and  was 
graduated  at  Yale,  where  he  studied  science,  in 
1852.  He  subsequently  studied  in  Germany. 
From   1855  he  held   professorships   ai  Yale 

—  that  of  metallurgy  down  to  1864,  and  that 
of  mineralogy  after  that  date.  He  was  long  a 
leading  official  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 
His  writings  on  mineralogy  are  authoritative. 

BRUSH,  an  instrument  used  for  painting, 
or  for  removing  dirt  by  Heht  rubbing,  from 
floors,  furniture,  etc  Brushes  are  generally 
made  of  hair,  bristles,  whalebone  or  of  various 
vegetable  fibre  and  are  <Uvided  into  two  classes 

—  simple  and  comi>ound.  Simple  brushes  are 
composed  of  a  single  tuft  and  compound 
brushes  consist  of  several  tufts  inserted  in  a 
handle.  Painters'  brushes  are  examples  of  the 
former  and  ordinary  hair  brushes  of  the  latter. 

BRUSH-GRASS  {Andropogon  gryllus),  a 
grass  of  South  Europe,  with  stiff  wiiy  roots 
which  are  used  for  making  brushes. 

BRUSH-TURKEY,  a  mound-building 
|Ame-bird  of  Australia,  Catheturus  lathamt. 
See  Meqapodes. 

BRUSHES  AND  BROOMS.  Brushes  are 
implements  used  for  two  distinct  purposes:  (I) 
The  sweeping  or  whisking  away  of  dust  and 
dirt,  and  (2)  the  laying  on  .  of  liquids  in  thin 
layers,  as  in  painting.  Brooms,  in  general,  are 
brushes  with  longer  handles;  the  whisk-broom, 
or  whisk,  is  a  little  broom  with  a  short  handle. 
Brushes  are  made  of  many  kinds  of  material, 
to  suit  the  many  purposes  for  which  they  are 
used.  Some  of  these  are  bristles,  rice  root, 
bass,  Tampico  (grass),  Jaumave  (istle),  palma 
fibre,  bristle  fibre  or  coir  (cocoanut  husk), 
broom  corn,  rushes,  rattan  (sjplit),  bamboo 
(fibre),  oiled  kitool  (a  wood  nbrej,  rubber, 
wire  of  brass,  steel  and  German  silver;  the 
hair  of  the  camel,  cow,  horse,  goat,  squirrel, 
sable  and  bear;  feathers,  and  whalebone. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  variety  ■  of  pos- 
sible material,  about  92  per  cent  of  all  brushes 
are  made  from  the  bristles  of  the  hog.  The 
best  quality  comes  from  Russia  and  Cliina, 
where  certain  breeds  of  hogs  are  raised  espe- 
cially for  their  black  bristles  and,  in  some 
sections,  not  for  eating.  The  Russian  bristles 
are  most  Ughly  estceihed.  They  are  from  3>i 
to  7  inches  in  length.  The  Chinese  bristles  are 
from  2^  to  7  inches  long.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  supply  of  bristles  on  the  market  comes 
from  France  and  Germany,  and  Hiese  bristles 
are  white,  yellowish  or  bleadied  and  vary  in 
length  from  2  to  nearly  5  inches  in  length.  In 
the  year  ending  30  June  1915,  the  United  States 
imported  4,062,060  pounds  of  bristles  (valued 
at  $3^13j084),  of  which  2,400,000  pounds  came 
from  Ouna.  In  order  to  get  enough  to  supi^y 
their  needs,  the  larger  bnish-houses  keep  em- 
ployees at  the  great  paddng-houses  to  collect 
the  better  quality  of  bristles  from  the  hogs  as 
they  are  slauiditereH. 


'Except  tii  the  largest  plants,  die  farosb- 
making  industry  consists  in  assembling  parts 
made  elsewhere  in  specializing  factories.  The 
handles  are  made  in  one  place  and  finished  in 
another.  The  bored  blocks  are  made  in  still 
other  factories.  Twine,  broom  nails  and  staples, 

£liish  and  metal  bands,  caps  for  irfit^ — each 
as  its  speci^ad  trade.  One  concern  ^Kdal* 
izes  in  badger  hair,  and  every  sort  of  brush 
material  has  its  particular  importing  and  trade 
houses. 

Brushes  have  been  classified  as  simple  and 
compound— in  the  first  class  those  composed 
of  a  single  tuft  of  brush  material;  in  the  sec- 
ond class  those  made  tqi  of  a  number  of  tufts. 
Hie  first  class  comprises  the  bru.shea  made  for 
the  ilse  of  artists  and  painters  and  the  *hair 
pnicil^  used  in  medicine  for  the  outward  ap- 
plication of  certain  remedies,  as,  for  example, 
the  tincture  of  iodine.  Some  pamters'  brushes 
made  for  roof  painting  are  compound,  or  per- 
haps, more  exactly,  are  formed  of  a  single  rank 
of  simple  brashes.  ' 

For  painters'  brushes  no  material  has  been 
found  acOTptable  but  the  bristles  of  the  boK 
which  have  a  fag  or  ^Ut  end  tending  to  hold 
the  paint  Sevenil  different  lengths  of  bristles 
are  used  in  each  brush,  so  that  as  the  brush 
wears  down  there  are  always  new  tips  at  the 
end  to  keep  the  brush  in  ^ood  woridng  order. 
The  bristles  are  gathered  m  a  tuft  of  the  re- 
quired size  and  set  Into  a  socket  in  the  handle 
with  some  kind  of  cement,  the  kind  of  cement 
depending  upon  the  use  to  be  made  of  the 
fitusfaed  bru^;  if  in  alcohol  Tarnishes,  they 
are  set  with  glue;  if  in  water  solutions,  thev 
are  set  with  a  cement  whose  solvent  is  alcohol 
or  benzine.  The  problem  of  the  brush  makers 
is  to  find  some  cement  which  wilt  reast  the 
dissolving  action  of  all  the  common  solvents  in 
use — water,  oils,  alcohol,  turpentine,  petroleum 
spirit  and  the  like.  A  comparatively  recent 
improvement  has  been  the  setting  of  the  bris- 
tles with  rubber  (paste)  and  then  vulcanizing 
the  rubber.  This  is  successful  whh  small 
brushes,  particularly  the  flat  varnishing  brushes, 
but  the  great  heat  required  d^troys  the  KveU- 
ness  or  elasticity  of  die  bristles*  and.  b^des. 
the  process  is  slow,  consuming  several  days. 
It  is  entirely  useless  for  large  brushes. 

Fibre  brushes  are  of  many  sorts  and  the 
materials  are  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  'rice  root*  fibre  comes  from  Mexico,  and 
so  does  the  "Mexican  grass,®  of  which  other 
cheap  brushes  arc  made.  Another  material 
much  used  is  *ldtool,*  a  wood  fibre  boiled  in 
oil,  coming  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
Tampico  fibre  comes  from  the  Philippines.  The 
fibre  brushes  are  mostly  of  the  compound  type. 
The  wood  blocks  in  which  the  tufts  of  fibre 
are  set  come  from  the  wooded  sections  of 
Pennsvlvania  and  Maine.  The  first  operation 
is  bonng  the  holes  in  the  blocks.  The  bunches 
of  fibre  of  tiie  prt^^  size  to  fill  the  holes  are 
dipped  at  one  end  into  jMtch,  pressed  into  the 
holes  and  given  a  little  twist.  The  operatives 
are  mostly  girls,  and  eadi  will' set  about  2,000 
tufts  a  day.  There  are  41  holes  In  a  scrubbing 
bmsh  and  \2S  in  a  fine  floor  brush.  Another 
method  of  setting  the  fibres  (used  also  in  mak- 
ing bristle  brushes)  is  to  catch  a  loop  of  wire 
coming  down  through  the  iiole  in  thd  Mock  at 
the  middle  of  a  tuft,  and  then  to  draw  the  wire 
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m  tiglit  into  the  blockr  without  using  phch. 
Tne  brush  is  cKpped  into  perfect  shape  abnost 
instantly  in  a  machine  havmg  many  adjustable 
knives.  Backs  are  glued  on  or  molded  on  with 
composition  and  generally  finished  with  var^ 
nish.  Many  brushes  are  made  on  the  Wood- 
bury machine,  but  the  |^eat  bulk  of  the  worfc 
is  still  done  by  hand.  The  Woodbury  machine 
makes  what  is  called  a  *trepamted'  brush;  the 
holes  are  not  bored  throu^  the  block,  but  only 
so  deep  that  th^  may  meet  other  holes  bored 
from  the  sides  and  ends.  These  holes  are  after- 
ward plumed  and  the  back  is  finished  on  the 
origina]  block. 

In  making  the  common  household  broom, 
the  material  used  is  broom  corn,  a  variety  of 
sor^um  grown  extensively  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  particularly  in  Kansas  and  OUa-- 
■  homa.  The  bnxMn  com  is  graded,  the  rougher 
portion^  called  "underworkii^,*  being  tied 
(with  wire)  first  around  the  foot  of  the  handle; 
the  medium  quality,  called  *seIf-working,*  next, 
and  then  the  outer  layer  of  the  best  Cfuafily, 
called  *hurl.*  The  broom  thus  formed  is  con- 
ical. It  is  given  its  usual  flattened  shape  hv 
squeezing  it  in  a  vise  and,  while  thus  held, 
sewing  it  through  and  through  with  twine.  A 
special  broom  for  heav^  use  has  a  metal  band 
placed  around  it  while  m  the  vise,  and  is  sewn 
with  wire  throng  the  band,  the  handle  being 
brought  down  low  enough  to  be  circled  with 
this  wire  stitching.  A  recent  introduction  is 
the  *knock-down  broom,'*  which  is  made  on  a 
short  stick  with  a  socket  for  the  handle,  the 
idea  being  to  renew  the  broom,  when  worn  out, 
without  the  cost  of  a  new  handle  which  prac- 
tically never  wears  out 

According  to  the  census  of  1909,  there  were 
in  diat  year  in  the  Ignited  States  1,282  estab- 
lishments making  brushes  and  brooms,  employ- 
ing 12,153  hands  and  a  capital  of  $18,9^,000 
The  value  of  the  output  was  $29,125,596,  of 
which  $11,547,326  represented  the  value  added 
by  manufacture.  In  the  year  ending  30  Tune 
1915,  the  United  States  imported  feather  dust- 
ers and  hair  pencils  to  the  value  of  $1,644,189. 

BRU5IL0FF.  broo-si-lof,  or  BRUSZLOV, 
Alexei  Alexeievitch,  Russian  general:  b. 
Kutais,  Russian  Caucasus,  1853.  The  descend- 
ant of  an  old  noble  family,  he  spent  his  youth 
in  his  birthplace,  half-way  between  Poti  on 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  ice-capped  Mount  Kaz- 
bek, and  was  educated  in  Tiflis.  Trained  to 
horsemanship  from  childhwd,  he  _  began  his 
military  career  as  a  sub-Ueutenaut  in  the  cav- 
alry and  speedily  distinguished  himself  as  one 
of  the  champion  riders  of  the  country.  At  the 
age  of  24  he  served  in  the  Russo-Turldsh 
War  of  1877-78;  rising  steadily  through  the 
various  ranks,  he  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  2d  Cavalry  Division  of  the  ^  Guard  in 
1906,  and  played  a  prominent  part  in  develop- 
ing and  perfecting  that  branch  of  the  anny. 
For  some  time  he  acted  as  militaiy  assistant  to 
the  governor-general  of  Warsaw.  In  1911, 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  an  army  corps  in 
Podolia.  It  was  there,  on  the  borders  of 
eastern  Galicia,  that  he  was  stationed  when 
the  European  War  broke  out  in  1914,  and 
whence  he  invaded  Galicia.  He  was  offered 
a  hi|^  command  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
War,  but  declined  on  the  ground  that  he 
wished  *to  perfect  hk  great  scheme.*  The 
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tbrilUi^  story  of  the  invasion  of  Galicia  and 
the  ensuing  campaign  is  told  elsewhere  in 
these  volumes. 

General  Brusiloff  was  given  the  command 
of  the  8th  Russian  Army  on  the  Carpathian 
front  in  April  1915,  just  before  General  von 
Mackensen  opened  his  terrific  drive  against 
the  Dunajec-Biala  line  and  reconquered  Galicia. 
In  the  disastrous  Russian  retreat  that  followed 
it  was  the  sidll  and  resourcefulness  of  Bnisi- 
loff  alone  that  enabled  the  Rtissians,  who  were 
trailed  in  the  passes,  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  grip  of  von  Mackensen's  *phalanx.* 
His  remarkable  rearguard  actions  made  his 
defeat  appear  rather  luce  a  victory.  Being  short 
of  artillery,  Brusiloff  reversed  the  usual  military 

gractice  of  covering  retreat  with  guns  and 
tally  sacrificing  them  to  the  pursuing  enemy. 
Instead,  he  left  strong  deiaclments  of  infantry 
bdiind  and  saved  his  guns  for  future  lenrice. 
At  a  later  stage  —  on  the  Styr— he  fought  a 
desperate  battle  lasting  nearly  two  months 
against  the  Austro-German  forces  under  Gen- 
eral von  Linsingen.  Brusiloff  succeeded  Gen- 
eral Ivanoff  as  commander  of  the  southwestern 
group  of  armies  in  April  1916.  His  first  task 
was  to  send  the  war  correspondents  home 
again.  To  their  ea^tostulaiions  he  replied,  ''Not 
a  word,  not  a  line  of  my  movements  abaH  go 
hence;  if  you  want  to  known  what  we  are  do- 
ing,  read  the  Vienna  dispatches.  ...  I  have 
no  intention  of  having  my  movements  sent  to 
Berlin  over  the  Petrograd  switchboard.'*  Un- 
der his  command  great  victoriei^  won  in  three 
days  (June  1916),  in  the  offensive  against  the 
Teutomc  forces  which  developed  in  Volhynia, 
Galicia  and  Bukowina,  were  announced. 
Strongly  fortified  positions  were  carried  by 
bayonet  charts;  entire  batteries  were  $eize<a, 
over  40^000  prisoners  taken,  besides  huge  stores 
of  boo^. 

After  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Romanoff 
in  the  revolution  of  I9l7,  Brusiloff's  main 
preoccupation  was  to  maintain  discipline  in  the 
army  and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  increased 
ener^.  The  ensuing  political  chaos  and  mili- 
tary insubordination  were  stron^y  against  him. 
He  tendered  his  resignatirai  in  May  1917,  which 
Kerenslgr  refused  to  accept  In  Tune  1917  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Rus- 
uan  armies  in  succession  to  General  Atexeieff 
(g.v.).  A  collection  of  phrases  and  military 
maxims,  culled  from  his  letters  interviews  aiod 
private  conver8ation&  was  published  10  Jtme 
1916.  -»  1- 

BRUSSA,  or  BR0U8SA,  AsU  Minor,  a 
Turkish  citsr.  and  capital  of  the  vilayet  of 
Khodavendikyar,  situated  in  a  fertile  and  finely 
wooded  plain,  which  is  enclosed  by  the  ridges 
of  Olympus,  and  abounds  in  hot,  sulphurous 
and  chalybeate  springs,  which  are  much  fre* 
quented.  A  railway  runs  between  Briissa  and 
Mudania,  its  port  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The 
itdiabitants  are  Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians  and 
Jews,  engaged  in  commerce,  in  uie  culture  of  tiie 
vine  and  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  gauze, 
etc.  A  considerable  number  of  persons  are 
employed  in  mulhcriy  culture,  the  reeling  of 
silk  and  silk  manufacture,  Brussa  silks  being  in 
great  demand  throughout  the  Orient,  though  it 
sends  much  raw  silk  to  Lyons  to  be  manufac- 
tured. Otravans  passing  from  Aleppo  and 
Smyrna  to  Constanttnoide  promote  me  coin- 
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merce  of  the  town.  Before  die  eartliquake  of 
1855  Brussa  contained  dose  ufon  150  mosques, 
and  was  adorned  with  an  immense  number  of 
fountains;  but  from  the  earUiquake  and  a 
terrible  conflagration  the  former  splendor  of 
the  town  suffered  great^.  It  is  a  picturesque 
and  interesting  plac^  however,  gardois,  g^ves 
and  streams  oi  running  water  b^ng  inter- 
spersed amon^  the  buildings.  The  castle,  which 
is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  Prusa  of  the  anaents.  Brussa 
was  long  the  capital  of  Bithynia,  and  one  of 
the  most  flourishmg  towns  in  the  Greece  empire 
of  Constantinople.  In  1226  it  was  taken  by 
Orkban,  son  of  Othroan,  founder  of  the  Otto- 
man (lynasties;  and  from  that  epodi  it  was 
the  residoice  of  the  Turid^  aoverdgns  until 
Hm  seat  of  emiare  was  transferred  to  Adrian- 
bple.   Pop.  about  76.00a 

BRUSSELS  (Flem.  Butssel;  Fr.  Brux- 
ELLEs),  capital  of  the  province  of  Brabant. 
Belgium,  and  also  of  dte  country,  is  situated 
on  ttie  small  river  Senne,  about  50  miles  south- 
east of  the  German  Ocean:  lat.  50°  51'  N.; 
lonf^.  4°  22'  E.  Brussels  is  built  j>artly  on  the 
acclivity  of  a  hill,  partly  on  a  plam,  in  a  coun- 
try agreeably  diversified  by  sloping  heights. 
Like  many  other  Continental  towns  whose 
iwlitical  situation  has  changed,  its  old  fortifica- 
tions have  been  transformed  into  boulevards. 
These  surround  the  older  portion  of  the  city, 
extending  for  nearly  five  miles;  they  are 
planted  with  elms  and  linden  trees  in  four 
rows  and  form  a  wide  and  agreeable  promenade, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  numerous  gates,  most 
of  whioi  bear  the  names  of  the  prind^  fai^ 
roads  or  railways  which  traverse  the  kingdom, 
are  nearly  all  modem,  but  the  Porte  de  Hal, 
built  in  1379,  is  a  remnant  of  the  andent  forti- 
fications, a  large  military  tower  of  remarkaUe 
construction,  which  in  later  days  was  long  used 
as  a  prison.  The  dty  now  extends  far  beyond 
the  boulevards.  The  Senne  enters  it  by  two 
branches,  a  great  part  of  one  of  these  b«n^  now 
covered  over.  The  stream  is  not  navigable, 
but  Brussels  possesses  water  communication  by 
means  of  canals  with  Charieroi,  MechHn,  Ant- 
werp and  the  ocean.  In  many  quarters  within 
the  boulevards  Brussels  still  presents  a  con- 
gery  of  twisted  streets,  but  improvements  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  a  system  of 
electric  street  railroads  connecting  with  the 
suburbs,  have  done  much  to  modernize  and 
beautify  the  dty.  That  part  of  the  upper  or 
new  town  inside  the  boulevards^  which  con- 
tains the  royal  palace,  is  the  pnndpal  exce|H 
tion.  The  suburos,  outside  the  boulevards,  es- 
pecially in  the  ^per  town,  have  greatly  in- 
creased. The  principal  are  the  Quartier  Leo- 
pold and  the  Quartier  Louise,  which  are 
re^larly  and  elegantly  built.  The  prindpal 
buildings  of  the  new  town  are  the  King^  palace 
the  palace  of  the  chambers,  the  palace  oi 
justice  (a  magnificent  new  building  of  colossal 
proportions  in  the  classical  style),  the  palace 
of  me  fine  arts,  the  public  Ubreiy  and  museum, 
etc.  The  upper  town  is  ornamented  with  a 
fine  park  of  l7  acres,  with  fountams  and 
statues,  around  which  most  of  the  principal 
buildings  are  situated.  The  lower  town  is  rich 
in  anaent  architecture.  The  Hotel  de  Ville 
(buUt  1401-55),  one  of  the  finest  munic^ 


butldif^  in  Belpum.  is  an  Impoamg  Gothic 
structure  with  a  spire  364  feet  hi^.  The 
square  in  front  of  it  is  ^terhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all  ^e  public  places  of  Brussels. 
The  cathedral  of  Saint  Gudtile  is  the  finest  of 
many  fine  churches,  richly  adorned  with  sculp- 
tures and  paintings.  It  was  founded  in  lOlQ, 
and  its  reoonstruction,  commenced  in  12%  vaa 
carried  on  till  die  17tti  century.  The  churdbes 
of  Notre-Dame-de-larChapelle  and  Notre* 
Dame-des-Victoires  are  also  edifices  of  great 
beau^^.  The  monuments  of  Brussds,  and  the 
specimens  of  paintings  and  sculpture  mth 
which  its  public  buildings  are  adorned,  are  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

The  manufacbires  and  trade  of  Bnuads  aie 
greatly  pronu^ed  both  by  its  canal  communicaf 
tions  and  by  the  network  of  Bdgian  nulway& 
Printing,  type-founding  and  all  the  other  de- 
partments of  bookmalang  give  employment  to 
a  large  section  of  the  population.  Lace  was  an 
andent  manufacture,  and  is  still  of  importance; 
the  printing  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics,  mus- 
lins, etc,  and  maiv  .minor  manufactures  are 
carried  on.  Bruisdi  carpets  are  chiefly  nude 
at  Toumai,  but  some  are  manufactured  in  die 
dt^.  There  are  breweries,  distilleries,  sugar 
refineries^  foundries  of  iron  and  brass,  steam 
engine  factories,  etc  The.  trade  carried  on  by 
the  canals  and  railways  is  that  of  a  capital 
and  manufacturing  town,  for  the  supply  of 
internal  wants  and  the  distribution  of  its  own 
products.  The  lai^ni^ges  spoken  in  Brussds 
are  Frendi  and  Flemish,  or  Dutch,  the  former 
prindpally  spc^en  in  the  new  town,  the  latter 
diiefiy  in  the  old.  English  is  also  spoken  a 
good  dea^  owinfc  to  the  number  of  En^iih 
residents  and  visitors. 

The  sdentific,  literary,  artistic  and  benev- 
olent institutions  of  Brussels  comprise  a  free 
university,  founded  in  l&H  a  proprietatv  in- 
stitution, with  four  faculties,  mathematicaf  and 
phjraical  sciences,  beiles-Uttres,  law  and 
medicine;  a  school  of  geography,  founded  in 
1830t  with  an  extensive  maseum,  embracing 
geology,  chemistry  and  natural  history;  cme  of 
the  finest  observatories  in  Europe,  the  Belgian 
^yal  Academy  of  Sdences,  Letters  and  Fine 
Arts  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts ;  the 
public  library,  the  picture  gallery,  with  the 
finest  specimens  of  Flemish  art;^  the  Royal 
School  of  Medicine;  many  institutions  for 
elementary  education  j  societies  of  hortictdture 
and  other  natural  saences^  several  hospitals; 
an  infirmary;  a  philanthropic  sodety,  etc 

During  the  Middle  Ages  Brussels  did  not 
attain  the  extent  or  importance  of  several  other 
dties  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  Emperor 
Otho  dated  a  decree  from  Brussels  in  976.  It 
was  walled  by  Baldric,  Count  of  Louvwn,  b 
1044.  It  was  more  completely  fortified  in  ISS), 
the  wall  then  following  nearly  the  line  of  the 
present  boulevard.  .  During  the  15th  century  it 
was  twice  burned  and  once  ravued  by  the 
plague.  It  was  the  scenes  in  1x8.  oi  the 
execution  of  Cotrats  Egmont  and  Horn.  It 
was  bombarded  and  bumed  by  the  French  id 
1695,  and  was  the  headquarters  of  Marlborou^ 
after  the  battle  of  Ramilies.  It  was  taken  05- 
the  French  in  1794,  and  retained  till  1814,  when 
it  became  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of 
the  Dyle.  From  1815  to  1830  it  was  one  of  the 
capitals  of  tlie  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
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and  In  1830  it  was  the  chief  centre  of.  the  revolt 
which  separated  Belgium  from  Holland.  Since 
then  it  has  been  tne  capital  of  the  Belgiw 
kingidoin,  and  one  of  the  centres  of,  European 
chrnication,  being  especially  distinguished  for 
the  cultivation  and  patronage  of  art.  Inter- 
national conferences  were  held  at  Brussels  m 
1874.  1876^  1889-90  and  in  1902.  An  inter- 
national exposition  of  great  importance,  held 
in  191<^  was  visited  by  13,000^  persons,  but 
was  marred  by  a  disastrous  fire  ii^iich  oc- 
casioned a  loss  of  $10,000^000.  Following  &e 
innsion  during  the  gfcat  European  War, 
Brussels  was  occupied  by  the  Getuans  20  Aug. 
1914.  The  population  of  Brussels  in  1911  was 
177.078;  including  the  suburbs,  728,910.  The 
fcureiin  elcmant  is  praminent,  ttpeci^y  the 
FreaoL 

BRUSSELS  CONFERENCE,  the  current 
name  of  .two  abortive  international  conferences 
—  one  on  the  usages  o£  war,  July- August  1874: 
the  second  on  bmietalUsm,  in  the  autumn  of 
1892. 

1.  The  harsh  treatment  of  prisoners  and  non- 
combatants  in  the  Franco-German  War  aroused 
a  humane  feeling  in  protest.  At  the  Congress 
of  Universal  Alliance  in  Paris,  Tune  187i^  a 
Society  for  the  Improvement  oi  the  Conditioa 
of  Prisoners  of  War  was  formed,  which  sent  a 
circular  to  the  chief  European  powers  asking 
them  to  appoint  delates  to  a  congress  on  this 
subject  at  Paris.  England  and  France  declined, 
because  the  request  came  from  no  official  source, 
but  Russia  substituted  a  project  of  her  own^ 
and  Gortchakoff  invited  the  powers  to  a  con- 
ference at  Brussels,  ostensibly  to  lay  before 
them  a  proposal  for  *a  code  to  determine  the 
laws  ana  tisages  of  warfare,  and  to  Hnut  die 
consequences  and  diminish  die  calamities  conse- 
quent upon  waiy  as  far  as  it  may  be  posuMe 
or  desirable.*  The  pronundamento  accompany- 
ing the  call  set  forth  that  war  is  a  conflict 
between  the  armed  and  organized  forces  of 
the  belligerents  and  operations  of  war  must  be 
directed  exclusively  against  sndi  armed  forces 
and  not  against  the  non-combatant  subjects  of 
either  belligerent  state.  However,  by  a  fur- 
ther stipulation,  the  occnpying  army  was  to  be 
allowed  to  levy  taxes  for  its  bendit,  to  seise 
not  only  all  public  property  of  the  conquered 

fovemment,  but  also  all  private  property  nse- 
ul  in  carrjang  on  the  war  or  which  interfered 
with  the  success  of  the  military  operations.  A 
declaration  that  volunteers  and  militia  were 
non-militaty  Inhatntants  was  also  included,  and 
it  was  claimed  that  they  were  liable  to  *mili- 
tary  punishment*  if  they  took  arms.  Further, 
it  was  declared  that  an  army  may  exact  'pro- 
visions, clothing,  etc.,*  necessary  for  its  main- 
tenance and  levy  money  contributions  either 
in  case  of  need  or  as  a  penalty.  The  Russian 
project  was  characterized  in  England  as  an 
imposture  and  only  one  English  delegate  was 
sent  —  to  register  the  dissent  of  his  government. 
The  United  States  sent  notie.  and  the  South 
American  states  were  refused  v>y  ^re.  To 
the  dismay  of  the  promoters,  the  meeting  was 
at  once  turned  into  an  engine  for  tihe  exact  re- 
verse of  their  intentions.  The  dominating  force 
throughout  was  that  of  Germany  and  Russia, 
whose  views  and  purposes  were  identical;  and 
it  soon  became  clear  that  the  real  object  of  the 
call  was  to  strengdien  thtit  hands  as  militant 


states  by  throwing  overboard  the  entire  fabric 
of  international  law  on  the  obligations  of  hu- 
manity and  substituting  the  boldest  assertion  of 
the  naked  rights  of  irrespcmsible  force.  The 
foremost  contention  was  that  enemy  goods  in 
nentral  ships  were  exempt  from  capture.  This 
Ellwand  construed  as  an  attack  upon  her  naval 
power.  The  ori^nal  topic  of  prisoners  of  war, 
when  brought  up,  was  refused  discussion  by  the 
Russian  delegate,  Jomini,  on  the  ground  that 
the  governments  did  not  wish  to  hamper  them- 
selves. The  Question  of  revising  the  articles  of 
the  Geneva  Qmventioti  (q.v.)  on  the  treatment 
of  the  adc  and  wounded,  and  the  neutrality  of 
clergymen,  pfayucians^  etc.,  attending  them,  was 
also  thrown  out  by  him,  on  the  ground  that  for 
military  reasons  it  was  necessary  to-  revise  the 
whole  convention  and  that  the  states  %iost  apt 
in  the  initiative  of  war*  should  have  the  ri^nt 
to  ''insist  on  their  necessities.*  The  question 
of  what  constitutes  'effective  occupation*  was 
still  more  vital  The  obvious  interest  of  aggres- 
sive states  was  to  insist,  as  did  Gennanyj  that 
it  ^need  not  manifest  itself  by  viable  signs,' 
so  that  a  town  once  occupied  should  stiu  be 
considered  so  even  if  the  troops  were  removed 
and  any  rising  of  the  inhabitants  be  punishable 
as  treason,  and  that  it  was  sufficiently  estab- 
lished *flying  columns,*  or,  as  defined  by  a 
satiric  German,  <^thrce  Uhlans  and  a  trumpet.* 
This  denial  of  all  rights  of  self-defense  against 
invasion  was  almost  unanimously  rejected  by 
the  other  delegates,  however,  and  the  principle 
substituted  that  there  must  be  actual  occupation 
by  adequate  force  and  lines  of  communication 
kept  open;  that  it  *exists  only  when  the  terri- 
tory^ is  placed  actually  under  authority  of  the 
hostile  army,  extends  only  to  the  territory 
where  such  authority  is  established  and  exists 
only  so  long  as  the  belligerent  Is  able  to  exer- 
cise it.*  The  ri^t  of  levee  en  masse,  or  armed 
insurrection  of  the  body  of  a  people,  is  linked 
with  this;  and  naturally  the  states  itching  for 
conquest  wished  to  confine  belligerent  rights  to 
regularly  enrolled  armies  and  oblige  the  rest 
of  the  people  to  submit  when  these  are  defeated. 
Of  course  no  such  rule  adopted  by  the  belliger- 
ents themselves  would  ever  bind  a  people  who 
wanted  to  ris^  but  it  would  form  a  plea  for 
much  poUtical  murder  before  it  was  repealed. 
Jomini  said  that  war  had  so  changed  its  nature 
in  modem  times  that  it  was  necessary  to  "reg- 
ulate the  inspirations  of  patriotism,*  for  fear 
they  might  be  *more  disastrous  to  the  country 
itself  than  to  the  oppressor,*  and  that  *those 
^rrand  explosions  of  patriotism  which  took  place 
m  the  bediming  of  ihe  century  cannot  continue 
to  occur  in  onr  day,  at  least  not  in  the  same 
form.*  On  dus  head  it  was  proposed  that  any 
inhabitant  of  a  country  nnder  occupation  who 
should  give  information  to  the  "^enemy*  (his 
own  people^  should  be  handed  over  to  "justice.* 
But  this  philanthropic  repression  of  self-defense 
in  its  own  interest  and  outlawry  of  the  means 
by  whidi  Prussia  gained  her  own  independence 
was  not  agreed  to.  All  these  assaults  on  nat- 
ural rie^t  were  opposed  by  die  British  dele- 
gate An  attempt  was  made  to  discuss  reprisals 
or  retaliation,  but  it  was  refused.  Restriction 
of  bombardment  of  the  interior  of  towns  with- 
out harming  the  fortifications  was  sought  but 
flatly  refused  by  Germany  and  Russia,  on  the 
ground  that  "experience  had  shown  tt  (the  bom- 
bardment) to  be  one  of  the  most  ^d^l^eans 
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of  securing  the  objects  of  a  war,^  which  is  true 
of  sack,  massacre  and  other  things  banned  by 
civilization.  Finally  a  proposal  was  made  that 
at  the  option  of  the  belligerent,  neutrals  should 
be  obliged  to  receive  and  care  for  (at  the  bel- 
ligerent s  expense)  the  wounded;  in  other 
words,  that  a  strong  power  could  make  its  neu- 
tral neighbors  depots  to  keep  its  armies  in 
condition. 

2.  The  change  in  relations  between  gold  and 
silver,  which  has  produced  so  much  financial 
and  political  demoralization  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  19th  century,  was  the  subject  of  three 
international  conferences  within  that  time— at 
Paris,  August  1878  and  April  1881,  and  at  Brus- 
sels, November  1892.  The'  last  named  was 
called  by  President  Harrison  for  both  business 
and  poUtical  reasons.  The  accumulation  of 
silver  under  the  Sherman  Act  of  1890  was 
threatening  the  country  with  a  fall  to  the  sin- 
gle silver  standard  and  was  only  averted  by 
the  bond  sales  of  1893  and  the  repeal  of  the 
act;  and  the  free-coinage  movement  which  con- 
vulsed the  country  in  1896  was  making  head- 
way, had  been  approved  by  the  platform  on 
which  Harrison  was  elected  and  demanded  some 
recognition.  Abroad,  the  recent  adoption  of  the 
gold  standard  by  state  after  state  was  raising 
^Id  to  a  premium  and  arousing  the  fear  that 
It  was  too  scarce  to  be  the  sole  money  of  ulti- 
mate payment-  the  fall  in  silver  was  causing 
much  loss  and  dislocation  of  trade,  and  many 
believed  that  its  demonetization  was  the  sole 
cause  of  this  and  of  the  low  price  of  commod- 
ities (which  they  called  the  lugh  price  of  gold), 
and  that  its  restoration  by  common  agreement 
would  raise  its  price  again  and  restore  equilib- 
rium of  commerce.  The  call  was  accei)ted  by 
all  the  European  states  and  Mexico,  with  the 
United  States,  20  in  number;  and  all  tlie  50 
delegates  were  present,  but  those  of  Germany. 
Austria  and  Russia  were  forbidden  to  debate  or 
vote.  The  president  was  Montefiore  Levi,  of 
Belgium;  its  vice-president,  Edwin  H.  Terrell, 
United  States  Minister  to  Belgium.  The 
United  States  delegation  drew  up  the  order  of 
business,  and  offered  a  resolution  that  "it  is 
desirable  that  some  means  should  be  found  for 
increasing  the  use  of  silver  in  the  currency 
^sterns  of  the  nations,*  and,  while  stating 
their  own  belief  in  general  bimetallism,  sug- 
gested two  plans  short  of  this,  to  which  Mr. 
Alfred  Rothschild,  of  the  British  delegation, 
added  a  third.  The  resolution  uras  favored  by 
most  of  the  delegations,  who  indeed  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  sent  there ;  but  was  too  gen- 
eral to  be  of  any  service,  and  was  laid  on  the 
table  and  not  taken  up.  A  special  committee 
reported  on  the  three  schemes  before  it:  (1) 
That  of  A.  Soetbeer,  too  involved  for  mtema- 
tional  agreement;  (2)  Rothschild's,  as  altered 
in  committee,  essentially,  that  all  Europe  should 
buy  30,000,000  ounces  of  silver  yearly,  the 
United  States  to  keep  on  buying  54,000,000; 
that  unlimited  free  coinage  should  be  estab- 
lished in  British  India  and  Mexico;  the  agree- 
ment should  run  for  five  years  unless  silver 
rose  to  an  agreed  price  before  that;  (3)  Moritz 
Levy's,  laid  before  the  conference  of  1881,  to 
withdraw  from  circulation  all  gold  coin  and 
notes  under  20  francs.  The  British  delegation 
refused  to  support  this  unless  joined  with 
sometlung  like  me  Rothschild  plan  of  maintain- 


ing, the  gold  price  of  silver;  the  Latin  Union 
members  would  not  have  this  amendment  be- 
cause it  involved  fresh  purchases  of  silver;  nor 
the  United  States,  because  of  its  tmfairaess; 
and  Rothschild  withdrew  his  plan.  There* 
upon  the  conference  began  discussing  bimetal* 
lism  till  l^ey  adjourned,  15  Etecember,  for  the 
holidays,  to  reconvene  the  following  May  if  the 
governments  thou^t  it  advisable;  but  tne  elec- 
tion of  President  Cleveland  meantime  had  takoi 
the  subjects  out  of  the  immediate  political  field 
as  an  adjunct,  and  the  conference  did  not  meet 
again.  See  Intcxnational  Law  ;  UxnsD 
States,  Diplomacy  of  the. 

BRUSSELS  LACE.  See  Lace. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  a  garden  veg- 
etable {Brassiea  oleraeea  var.  gemmifera),  At- 
rived  from  the  same  species  as  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  (qq.v.),  like  which  it  is  cultivated 
as  an  autumn  crop  more  widely  in  Europe  than 
in  America.  It  is  distinguished  by  producing 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  buds  or  cabbage- 
like heads,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  Some 
varieties  attain  a  heidit  of  four  feet  and  pro- 
duce sprouts  on  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
stem.  It  tains  its  name  from  Brussels, 
BelginnL 

BRUT,  Roman  de,  a  poem  in  eight-syllable 
verse^  composed  by  Robert  Wac^  but  indirectly 
modeled  upon  a  legendary  chronicle  of  Brit- 
tany, entitled  <Brut  y  Brenhined*  (Brutus  of 
Brittany)  discovered  in  Armorica  by  Walter, 
archdeacon  of  Oxford,  and  translated  mto  Latin 
by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  Wace  presented  his 
poem  to  Eleonore  of  Guyenne  in  1155,  and  it 
was  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  Layamon. 

The  poem  relates  that  after  the  capture  of 
Troy  by  the  Greeks  Mxitas  came  to  Xuly  with 
his  son,  Ascanius,  and  espoused  Lavinia,  dau^ 
ter  of  Kii^  LatinuSf  who  duly  presented  a  son 
to  him.  This  son,  as  well  as  Ascamns,  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  which  devolved  at  last  upon  Sil- 
vius,  son  of  Ascanius,  who  became  the  father 
of  Brutus,  from  whom  the  *Roman*  takes  its 
name.  Brutus  slew  his  father  with  a  misdi- 
rected arrow  and  fled.  First  he  went  to  Greece, 
where  he  delivered  the  Trojan  captives;  next 
he  conquered  the  Armorican  Isle%  to  whidi  he 
gave  the  name  of  Britain.  Afterward  he  made 
war  upon  the  Kin^  of  Poitou  and  founded  the 
dty  of  Tours,  which  he  named  in  honor  of  his 
son.  From  Poitou  he  returned  to  the  Armori- 
can Isles,  overcoming  the  nants  in  possession, 
and  renamed  it  Britain.  He  founded  the  dty 
of  London  and  reigned  long  and  gloriously 
there 

The  narrative  now  concerns  itself  with  the 
descendants  of  Brutus.  The  adventures  of 
Lear,  of  Belin,  of  Brennus  who  voyatficed  to 
Italy,  of  Cassiwlatwus  who  so  bravely  resisted 
Caesar,  of  all  the  bellicose  chiefs  who  of^osed 
the  dominion  of  the  Roman  emperors,  are 
minutely  related.  ICing  Arthur,  however,  is  the 
real  hero  of  the  'Roman  de  Brut^  Arthur  per- 
forms prodigies  of  valor,  is  the  ideal  kxii^t  of 
his  order  of  the  Round  Table,  and  finally  de- 
parts for  some  unknown  re^on,  where  it  is 
implied  he  becomes  immortal,  and  never  desists 
from  the  performance  of  deeds  of  valor.  In 
this  portion  of  the  narrative  figure  the  en- 
chanter Merlin,  the  Holy  Grail,  or  chalice  in 
which  were  cau^t  the  last  -  drops    of  Ae 
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Saviour's  blood  as  he  was  taken  f  rwn  the  cnsa* 
Lancelot  of  the  Laki^  Tristan  and  his  unhal- 
lowed love,  Perceval  and  Us  quest  of  die  Ucdy 
Grail.  The  *  Roman'  became  unprecedentedly 
pc^Iar  and  it  was  publicly  read  at  the  court 
of  the  Norman  Idt^.  The  British  Museum 
holds  the  two  manuscripts  of  his  work. 

BRt^TT,  Ferdinand,  German  painter:  b. 
Hamburgr,  13  July  1849.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Weimar  Art  School  and  settled  in  Dussel- 
dorf  in  1876;  was  professor  at  the  art  school 
there  in  1893;  and  in  1900  went  to  Kronherg. 
Tt^ther  with  L»  Bokelmann  he  developed  a 
new  type  of  genre  punting  in  the  stvle  of  the 
Belgians^  Leys  and  Gallait,  representing  court- 
room scraes.  The  subjects  of  his  earlier 
pictures  were  from  the  life  of  the  modem 
peasants  or  from  the  history  of  the  18th 
century,  but  afterward  he  painted  scenes  from 
the  life  of  the  city;  he  has  since  turned  to  the 
paintit^  of  landscapes  and  historical  subjects, 
like  the  extensive  frescoes  in  the  Romer  at 
Frankfort  His  works  include  'Peasant  Dele- 
gation* ;  *The  Prince  on  the  Promenade^ ;  *At 
the  Exchange>;  *In  the  Art  Gallery';  *The 
Hour  of  Decision' ;  ^Christus  A^tor' ;  ^Christ- 
mas  Morning.' 

BRUTTII,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy, 
living  in  the  southwestern  peninsula,  now 
Calabria.  The  Greeks  had  several  flourishing 
colonies  on  the  coast  and  had  to  some  extent 
conquered  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior;  the 
Lucanians  also  made  themselves  masters  of 
some  portions  of  the  interior.  But  about  350 
the  people  revolted,  and  assisted  by  die  Luca- 
nians, gained  their  independence  and  captured 
several  Greek  cities.  At  this  time  they  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  Bruttii  (rebels).  They 
remained  independent  until  they  united  with 
Pyrrhus  against  Rome  and  were  subdued  by  the 
Romans  in  272  b.c.  In  the  second  Punic  war 
they  sided  with  Hannibal,  and  after^  his  ex- 
pulsion from  Italy  were  heavily  punished  by 
the  Romans,  robbed  of  considerable  of  their 
territory,  entirely  deprived  of  their  independ- 
ence and  not  allowed  to  bear  anns.  Their 
chief  towns  were  Coosentia  and  Petelia.  A 
great  forest  spread  throu^  the  country,  from 
which  great  quantities  of  pitch  were  obtained. 
Au^rustus  joined  the  country  of  the  Bruttii  and 
Lucania  to  form  the  Third  Region,  which, 
under  Diocletian  became  a  province  under  a 
governor. 

BRUTUS,  or  BRUTE,  in  the  fabulous 
history  of  Britain,  the  first  king  of  the  island, 
accoroing  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  He  is 
said  to  l»ve  bem  the  son  of  Stlvius  and  grand- 
son of  AscaniuSi  the  son  of  MncASf  and  to 
have  been  bom  in  Italy.  He  slew  his  father, 
Silvius,  fled  to  Greece,  thence  to  Britain,  where 
he  founded  New  Troy  or  London.  He  landed 
at  Totness,  in  Devonshire,  destroyed  the  giants 
who  then  inhabited  Albion,  and  called  the 
island  from  his  own  name.  At  his  death  the 
island  was  divided  among  his  three  sons; 
Locrine  had  England,  Cwnber,  Wales,  and 
Alfaanact  Scotland. 

BRUTUS,  Decimua  Junius  AlUnna,  Ro- 
nian  soldier:  d.  43  b.c  He  served  under  Caesar 
in  the  Gallic  war,  and  in  die  dvil  war  he  com- 
manded the  fleet  destined  to  besiege  Massilia, 
ancient  Marseilles.  Caesar  afterward  sqipMnted 


BRUTUS  •» 

him  to  the  government  of  further  Gaul,  and,  in 
case  of  Octavian's  deatlu  ntaninated  him  as  one 
of  his  heirs.  Nevertheless  he  joined  the  con- 
spiracy against  Csesar,  and  volunteered,  on  the 
memorable  Ides  of  March,  to  conduct  his  friend 
and  benefactor  to  the  place  of  slaughter.  When 
the  tragedy  was  consummated,  Decimus  Brutus 
retired  to  Cisalpine  GauL  and  there  maintained 
himself  for  some  time,  but  was  ultimately  de- 
serted by  his  troops,  betrayed  to  Antony  and 
put  to  death  by  order  of  that  general.  Consult 
Appian,  a  C  (lU,  97) ;  Dio  Cassius  (XLVI, 
53) ;  Qesar,  B.  G.  (lU,  2),  B.  C  (L  34  45). 

BRUTUS,  Lodiu  Jmiliu,  a  Roman  patriot 
s<»netimes  called  the  Elder,  to  distinguish  him 
from  Marcus  Junius,  tibe  slayer  of  Csesar,  lived 
about  500  B.C  According  to  the  legend,  he  was 
the  son  of  Marcus  Junius  and  the  elder  dau^- 
ter  of  Tar^uiu  the  Proud,  the  last  kine  of 
Rome,  and  is  represented  as  having  saved  his 
life  from  the  cruelty  of  that  princely  feigning 
iiiocy,  whence  he  received  the  surname  of 
Brutus  (Stupid).  Yet  the  King  associated  him 
with  his  own  sons,  Anins  and  Titus,  in  a  mis- 
sion whldi  he  sent  to  Delphi  to  inquire  into 
the  meaning  of  a  portent,  which  had  caused 
much  alarm  at  Rome.  After  receiving  the 
reply  to  the  question  they  were  charged  to 
propound,  _  the  young  men  enquired  of  the 
oiacte  which  of  the  three  should  be  king  of 
R«ne,  no  one  of  them  beii^  it  is  observable, 
heir  to  that  dignity.  To  this  the  reply  was, 
•Whichever  shall  first  kiss  his  mother.*  So, 
on  their  return  to  Italy,  Titus  and  Aruns  ran 
to  kiss  the  Queen  mother;  but  Lucius  Junius, 
as  he  landed  from  the  galley,  pretending  to 
slip,  fell  prostrate  and  kissed  the  soil  of  Rom& 
in  the  belief-  that  by  «mother"  the  oracle  had 
meant  mother  earth.  When  Lucretia,  the  wife 
of  Collatinus,  plunged  a  dagger  into  her  bosom 
that  she  might  tiot  outlive  the  insult  «4iidi 
she  had  suffered  from  Sextus,  the  son  of  Tar- 
quin,  Brutus  is  said  to  have  drawn  the  dag- 
ger from  the  wound,  and  to  have  sworn  ven- 
geance against  the  Tarquins  whose  banishment 
he  then  demanded'and  procured.  Then  (about 
509  B.c)  he  is  said  to  have  been  chosen  one  of 
the  two  first  consuls.  According  to  the  legend, 
a  conspiracy  to  restore  the  monarchy  having 
been  supported  bv  the  two  sons  of  Brutus,  he, 
after  the  crime  had  been  proved,  ordered  the 
lictors  to  execute  the  law,  and  did  not  leave  the 
assembly  till  after  the  execution.  At  length 
Tarquin  marched  against  Rome.  The  consuls 
advanced  to  meet  him.  Brutus  led  the  cavalry ; 
Aruns,  son  of  Tarquin,  commanded  the  body 
opposed  to  him.  They  pierced  each  other  with 
their  speftrs  at  the  same  moment,  and  both  felL 
The  Romans  conquered,  and  Brutus  was  buried 
with  great  splendor.  The  details  of  the  story 
of  Brutus,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  poetical 
legend,  have  been  shown  by  Niebuhr  to  be  irre- 
conulable  with  history.  Consult  Bondurant, 
*Decimiis  Junius  Brutus  Albinus'  (CHiicago 
1907). 

BRUTUS,  Marcus  Jnuios,  Roman  republi- 
can: b.  85  B.c;  d.  42  b.c.  He  was  the  son  of 
that  Marcus  Junius  Brutus  whom  Fomp^ 
caused  to  be  murdered,  and  of  Servilia,  the 
half-sister  of  Cato.  He  lost  his  father  when 
he  was  only  ei^t  years  old,  but  his  mother 
and  uncles  carefully  directed  his  education.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  followed  the 
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example  of  Cato,  and  joined  the  Pompeians, 
notwithstanding  his  aversion  to  their  leader. 
After  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Pharsalia,  be 
surrendered  himself  to  Dcsar,  who  received 
him  generously,  allowed  him  to  withdraw  from 
the  war,  made  him  in  the  following  year  gov- 
ernor of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  afterward  con- 
ferred on  him  the  government  of  Macedonia. 
Notwithstanding  these  benefits,  Brutus  allowed 
himself  to  be  drawn  by  Cassius  and  others  into 
the  conspiracy  against  Oesar,  who  had  now 
made  himself  master  of  the  supreme  power  in 
the  state.  Caesar  was  assassinated  in  the  Senate 
house.  In  public  spcKhes  Brutus  explained  the 
reasons  of  this  deed,  but  he  could  not  appease 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people,  and  retired 
with  his  parU*  to  the  capitol.  Antony  succeeded 
in  exciting  the  popular  indignation  against  the 
murderers  of  Cesar,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  flee  from  Rome.  Brutus  went  to  Athens, 
raised  a  large  force,  and  also  gained  over  the 
troops  in  Macedonia.  Thus,  master  of  all 
Greece  and  Macedoniiu  1m  stood  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army.  He  went  to  Asia  and 
joined  Cassius,  whose  forces  were  also  strong. 
At  Philipia  they  fou^t  the  army  of  Antony 
and  Octavius.  Cassius  was  beaten  W  Antotqr, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  killed.  Brutus  re- 
pulsed Octavius,  by  whom,  however,  he  was 
soon  afterward  totally  defeated.  Seeing  his 
cause  ruined,  he  ended  his  life  by  falling  upon 
his  sword.  The  glamour  thrown  over  the  char- 
acter of  Brutus  hy  Shakespeare  will  not  hear 
scrutiny.  He  was  at  one  tune  a  relentless 
usurer  and  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  Qcero 
as  governor  of  Cilicia  for  power  to  make  un- 
lawful exactions.  Brutus  was  a  man  of  little 
independent  judgment,  a  mere  student,  liable 
to  be  swayed  by  others,  and  he  was  tn  no  sense 
a  martyr  to  a  genuine  patriotism.  He  was  the 
author  of  philosophical  and  historical  treatises, 
orations,  etc,  none  of  which  now  survive. 
We  still  have  part  of  his  corre^iondence  with 
Qcero.  Cicero  dedicated  to  him  h»  ^Orator,' 
a  description  of  the  ideal  orator,  and  called  his 
hbtory  of  Roman  oratory  ^Brutus.* 

BRUYA8,  Jacques,  rhak  bru-y?,  French 
Jesuit:  b.  1637;  d.  1712.  In  1666  on  coming  to 
Canada  he  went  as  a  missionary  to  the  Iroquois, 
and  later  established  one  of  the  earliest  mis- 
sions among  the  Mohawk  Indians.  He  was  a 
student  of  their  language,  and  wrote  in  Latin 
a  valuable  work  dn  the  'Mohawk  Radicals.* 

BRUYBRS,  Jean  do  la*  bru  y&r.  See 

La  Brut^sb. 

BRUYN,  Barthel,  bar'tSl  broin,  German 
painter:  b.  Cologne  1493 j  d.  about  lS56.  His 
earlier  works  show  the  mfluence  of  some  of 
the  German  masters,  but  later  he  imitated 
Michelangelo  and  other  Italian  painters.  His 
masterpiece  is  the  altarpiece  for  the  church  of 
Saint  Victor  at  Xanten.  His  numerous  works 
are  mostly  in  Cologne  and  Munich*  among 
them  are  'Martyrdom  of  Saint  Ursula*; 
'Adoration  of  the  Magi*;  'Corpus  Christi' ; 
'Saint  Catherine*;  and  a  number  of  portraits, 
including  'A  Man  and  His  Wife*  (1532  Strass- 
burg)  ;  'Young  Patrician  and  his  Wife'  (1534 
Berlin  Museum)  ;  'An  Old  Man  in  a  Black 
Cap  and  His  Wife'  (Wiesbaden) ;  'Burgo- 
master Braweiler*  (1535  Cologne).  Other 
puntings  are  to  be  found  in  A^enna,  Dresden, 


Berlin,  Cologne^  Antwerp.  His  son,  Bab- 
THOLOM^s  THE  YouNGEK  (died  before  1610) 
iiAerited  his  faUrer's  studio,  but  was  inferior 
to  him  in  painting.  He  has  been  called  the 
"Master  witti  the  Pale  Faces*  by  reastm  of  this 
characteristic  in  his  paintings.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Cologne  (1S66-1606), 
and,  when  his  eyesight  faUed,  became  banner- 
man  of  the  city  in  1591.  Consult  Hrmemdi- 
Richartz,  E.,  'Bardiolomseas  Bniyn  und  sdiie 
Schule*  (Leipzig  1891). 

BRUX,  Austria,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on 
the  Biela.  48  miles  northwest  of  Prague.  The 
Scfalossbei^  1,300  feet  hi^.  crowned  by  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  overiooks  the  town, 
with  its  interesting  Gothk  DeehaatekirdK 
dating  from  I5l7,  and  its  new  Ratham.  Brova 
coal  is  cxtenriv^  fflined,  the  ndghborii^i  saUoe 
springs  of  Seidltti^  Pullna  and  Seidschatz  at- 
tract numerous  visitors,  and  breweries,  dis- 
tilleries, manufactures  of  sngar,  enameled  ware, 
cast  iron,  machinery  and  potash,  constitute  the 
chief  industries.  In  a  battle  here  in  1421  the 
Saxons  defeated  the  Hussites.  Pop.  22,500. 

BRYAN,  Charles  Page,  American  diplo- 
mat: b.  Chicago.  2  Oct.  1856.  After  two/rars' 
attendance  at  the  Universih'  of  Virginia,  he 
studied  law  at  George  Washaigton  (Aen 
Oilumbian)  University.  He  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  tbe  Colorado  house  of  representatives 
in  ISSO  and  of  the  Illinois  lower  house  fnxn 
1888  to  1897.  As  a  r^reaentative  of  the 
C^iicago  World  Fair  he  visited  Eurc^  twice, 
and  was  successivdy  United  States  Minister  to 
China,  Brazil.  Switxerland,  Portugal  and  Bel- 
gium from  1897  until  he  was  appoint^  Am- 
rassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to 
Japan  1911-12.  The  Emperor  of  Japan  con- 
ferred on  him  die  Grand  Cordon  o£  the  Riang 
Sua. 

BRYAN,  BImer  Bvrritt,  American  ed- 
ucator and  college  president:  b.  Van  Wert, 
Ohio,  23  April  18d5.  After  studies  at  Indian^ 
Harvard  and  Clark  Universities,  he  held 
various  pedagogical  positions  in  Indiana,  at 
Butler  College  and  Indiana  University,  and 
became  general  superintendent  of  edtication  in 
the  Phifippine  Islands,  and  principal  of  the 
Insular  Normal  School.  He  returned  to 
Incfiana  University  in  1903 ;  in  1905  became 
prendent  of  Fnuddin  College  and  in  1909  of 
Colgate  Universi^.  He  is  author  of  *Nascent 
Stages  and  their  Pedagogical  Significance* 
(19<50);  'The  Basis  of  Practical  Teachmg* 
(1905);  'Fundamental  Facts  for  the  Teacher* 
(1912). 

BRYAN,  Wflllam  Jennings.  American 
political  leader:  b.  Salem,  III.,  19  March  1860. 
He  was  graduated  at  Illinois  College,  Jackson- 
ville, in  1881,  and  at  the  Union  Collet  of  Law, 
Cliicago,  in  1883.  He  practised  law  at  Jackson- 
ville from  1883  to  1887,  when  he  removed  to 
Lincoln,  Neb.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1890,  and  again  in  1892.  From  1894  to  1896  he 
was  editor  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald.  In 
1896  he  was  nominated  for  President  by  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  (Chicago, 
and  also  the  People's  party  and  Free-Silver 
Republicans,  on  a  platform  demanding  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  by  the  United 
States  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1,  rM^ardless  of  the 
action  of  other  nations,  a  financial  policy  which 
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he  had  for  some  time  advocated  whh  mucli 
eamestneis  and  eloquence  of  both  tongue  and 
pen.  He  ww  defeated  at  ttie  polb  by  MciGnley. 
Daring  the  war  widi  Spain,  he  was  colonel  of 
a  Nebraska  regiment  of  Tohmtcers,  btit  saw 
no  field  service   In  1900  he  was  a  presidential 
candidate,  of  the  Democrats,  PopuMsts  and 
Free-Silver  Republicans,  upon  an  anti-imperial- 
istic and  wti-tnist  platform,  with  a  reiterated 
demand  for  free-silver.  He  was  again  defeated 
by  William  McKinley.   Soon  after  the  election 
he  established   The  Commoner,  a  political 
weekly.  Made  tour  of  the  world  in  1906  and 
contributed  to  newsfmpers.    In  1906  he  was 
again  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President, 
and  received  162  electoral  votes,  against  321  for 
William  H.  Taft,  March  4,  1913^  he  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  ot  State  Iw  President  Wilson : 
occupied  that  position  until  hts  resignation  9 
June  1915.  Whfle  Secretary  he  was  instrumental 
m  promoting  closer  relations  with  Latin  America 
and  he  negotiated  30  treaties  whh  as  many 
governments,  representing  three-fourths  of  the 
population  of  world.  These  treaties  embody  a 
plan  which  he  had  been  advocating  for  nuny 
years  whereby  the  parties  agree:  fl)  That  all 
disputes  of  every  character  and  Idnd  shall,  when 
they  defy  diplomatic  settlement,  be  submitted 
to  an  international  tribtmal  for  investigation 
and  rei>ort;  (2)  the  time  allowed  for  the  in- 
vestigation shall  not  exceed  one  year;  (3)  the 
contracting  parties  agree  that  during  the  in- 
vestigation there  shall  be  no  declaration  of  war 
or   commencement  of  hostilities;    (4)  the 
«>ntracting  parties  reserve  the  nght  to  act 
tnd^endently  at  the  conclusion  of  the  in- 
vestigation.    It  is   expected  that  these  in- 
vestigations will   reduce   war   to   a  remote 

Eossibility.  After  resignation  he  devoted 
imself  largely  to  the  cause  of  inter- 
national peace.  When  the  United  States  de- 
clared war,  he  supported  its  policy.  He  wrote 
*The  First  Battle:  a  Story  of  the  Campaign 
of  1896*  (1897V  which  contains  some  of  his 
speeches  and  a  biographical  sketch  by  his  wife; 
*Under  Other  Flags'  (1904);  ^The  Old  World 
and  Its  Ways^  (19(^}.  Also  many  articles  in 
masazines  and  newspapers. 

BRYAN,  Ohio,  village  and  county-seat  of 
Williams  County,  55  miles  southwest  of  Toledo, 
on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  and 
the  Cincinnati  Northern  railroads.  The  village 
owns  the  electric-lighting  plant  and  the  water- 
works, and  includes  in  its  industrial  establish- 
ments condensed  milk  factories,  wheelbarrow 
works,  agricultural  implements  and  show-case 
works,  etc.   Fop.  3,641. 

BRYAN,  Tex.,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Brazos  County,  100  miles  southwest  of  Houston, 
on  the  International  and  Great  Northern  and 
the  Houston  and  Texas  CentnU  railroads.  It 
contains  a  Came^e  hbraiy,  the  Allen  Academy, 
a  coiivent,  a  Baptist  acadony  and  the  Free~WilI 
Baptist  Academic  and  Collegiate  Institute.  It 
has  a  large  trade  in  cotton  and  live  stock  and 
contains  cotton  compresses,  gins,  oil  mills  and 
fertilizer  works.  The  electric  plant  and  water- 
works are  the  property  of  the  city.  Four  miles 
from  Bryan  is  situated  the  Texas  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College.  The  dty  is  governed 
under  Uie  oomnrission-manuer  plan.  Pop. 
4,132, 


BRYANT,  Hcnvy  Oiier,  American  ex* 
plorer  and  geographer:  h.  Alle^uny  City.  Fa,  7 
Not.  1859.  He  was  graduated  at  PrincMoo 
1883j  and  from  the  law  department  of  the  Um- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  1886.  He  has 
tributed  literary  articles  to  various  magacines 
and  encyclopaemas.  In  1S91  he  organized  and 
conducted  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  Grand 
Falls  of  X^bra<u>r,  was  second  in  command  of 
the  Peary  Relief  Expedition  in  1892;  .was  leader 
of  the  Fearv  Auxiliary  Expedition  of  1894  and 
in  1897  led  an  exploring  expedition  to  the 
Mount  Saint  EKas  region  of  Alaska.  In  1912 
he  explored  and  surveyed  the  Saint  Augustine 
River  in  southeast  l,abrador.  He  has  been  a 
delegate  to  various  international  geographical 
congresses  and  since  1897  has  served  many 
terms  as  president  ot  the  Geographical  Sode^ 
of  Fluladeli^ua.  He  is  presidcmt  of  the  Ameri- 
can Al^e  Qub:  fellow.  Royal  Geograf^cal 
Society  of  London;  Offider  de  rAcademie 
<France) ;  corresponding  member  of  the  (jeo- 
graphical  societies  of  Stockholm  and  Geneva; 
member  American  Philosophical  Society,  etc. 

BRYANT,  Jacob,  English  philolo»st  and 
antiquarian:  b.  Plymouth  1715;  d.  1804.  He 
stuttaed  at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
became  afterward  tutor  of  the  sons  of  the 
famous  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  eldest  of 
whom  he  also  accompanied  to  the  Continent  as 
his  secretary.  After  his  return  he  received^ 
the  influence  of  his  patron,  a  lucrative  post  in 
the  ordnance,  which  gave  him  Idsure  lor  hi$ 
researches  into  Biblical,'  Roman  and  Gredan 
antiquities.  His  most  important  work  is  the 
'New  System  of  Ancient  Mythology*  (1774- 
76),  a  fantastic  and  now  valueless  treatise.  He 
wrote  also  many  other  works  of  interest  to 
antiquarians.  He  left  his  library  to  King's 
College,  and  endowed  the  superannuated  col- 
legers of  Eton.  He  was  engaged  in  a  famous 
dispute  on  the  veradty  of  Homer  and  the  ex- 
istence of  Troy,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show 
that  there  never  was  such  a  city  as  Troy,  and 
that  the  whole  expedition  of  the  Gredcs  was  a 
mere  fiction  of  Homer.  The  object  of  one  of 
his  earlier  treatises,  which  appeared  in  1767,  is 
to  show  that  the  island  Metita,  on  which  Saint 
Paul  was  wrecked,  was  not  Malta,  but  situated 
in  the  Adriatic  He  endeavored  to  illustrate  the 
Scriptures  by  explanations  drawn  from  Jo- 
s^hus,  from  Philo  the  Jew  and  fnmi  Justin 
Martyr;  but  in  this,  as  in  all  his  writings,  hTs 
learning  and  hts  ingenuity  are  misted  by  Us 
love  of  controversy  and  paradox. 

BRYANT.  John  Howard.  American  poet: 
b.  Cummington,  Mass..  22  July  1807;  d.  Prmce- 
ton.  III..  14  Jan.  1902.  He  was  a  brother  of 
William  Cullen  Bryant  (q.v.).  He  studied  at 
the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  removed  to  Illinois  in  1831;  from 
1832  imtil  his  death  lived  on  his  farm  at  Prince- 
ton, performii»  the  greater  part  of  its  work 
with  bu  own  liands.  He  held  numerous  loal 
offices*  served  .in  iht  State  legislatute  in  1842 
and  1858;  was  a  Free-soil  candidate  for  Om- 
grus  in  1854  and  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
which  organized  the  Republican  party  in  1856. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Atnraham  Lincoln, 
who  appwnted  him  collector  of  internal  revenue 
for  the  Fifth  Illinois  district.  1862-66^  The 
poem^  which  were  the  product  of  hb  leisure 
.Bonrt  show  him  ii  a  lover  of  naturef  which  b« 
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described  minutely  and  effectively,  and  a- man  of 
refined  tastes  and  kindly  feelmgs.  His  first 
printed  poem,  'My  Native  Village,*  appeared 
in  Uie  United  States  Review  and  Literary 
Gasette  in  1826,  his  brother  William  then  being 
editor  of  that  journal.  His  collected  works  may 
be  found  in  'Poems'  (1855),  and  'Poems  Writ- 
ten from  Youth  to  Old  Age,  1824-84,*  privately 
printed  in  Princeton,  111.,  in  1885. 

BRYANT.  Joseph  Decatur,  American 
surgeon  and  author:  b.  East  Troy,  Wis.,  12 
March  1845;  d  7  April  1914.  A  graduate  of 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  m  1868,  he 
was  attached  to  the  faculty  in  various  positions 
until  he  became  professor  of  anatomy  and 
clinical  sui^ery  and  associate  professor  of 
orthopedic  surgery  in  1883,  later,  in  1898,  be- 
coming professor  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  sureery  and  consulting  surgeon  to  several 
New  York  hospitals.  In  16E2  he  had  been 
appointed  surgeon-general  of  the  State  by  Pres- 
ident Cleveland,  whose  personal  friend  and 
physician  he  was.  In  1908  New  York  Univer- 
sity conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
Besides  numerous  medical  monogr^ihs,  he  was 
die  author  of  'Operative  Surgery*  (2  vols., 
1905);  'Bryant  and  Buck's  American  Practice 
of  Surgery>  (8  vols.,  190fr-ll). 

BRYANT.  William  Cnllen,  American  poet 
and  journalist:  b.  Cummington,  Mass.,  3  Nov. 
1794:  d.  New  York,  12  June  187&  His  father. 
Dr.  Peter  Biyant,  a  physician,  was  a  man  oi 
much  Uterary  culture,  as  well  as  lai^  experi- 
ence in  public  affairs.  He  prepared,  when  he 
was  but  14,  a  collection  ofpoems,  which  were 
published  in  Boston  in  J809.  In  that  volume 
appeared  'The  Embargo,^  the  only-  poem  deal- 
ing with  the  politics  of  the  day  he  ever  wrote. 
In  the  following  year  Bryant  entered  Williams 
College  as  a  student  of  law,  but  left  without 
taking  a  degree  in  1815,  when  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  In  that  year  be  became  a  contributor 
to  the  North  American  Review,  tn  which 
appeared  the  following  year  his  'Ilianatopsis,* 
a  poem  in  blank  verse^  which  from  the  first  has 
commanded  profound  admiration.  Six  years 
later  he  published  a  second  collection  of  poems, 
which  brought  him  into  a  wide  fame.  The  prin- 
cipal tiece,  'The  Ages,'  is  a  didactic  poem,  in 
which  he  sketches  the  past  progress  of  the 
world,  concluding  with  a  glowing  picture  of 
America,  and  its  occupation  by  the  new  race. 
He  definitely  abandoned  law  for  literature  in 
1825,  and  went  to  New  Yorfc^  where  he  founded 
the  New  York  Review,  and  a  year  after  became 
tiie  editor  of  the  Evening  Post,  an  old  estab- 
li^ed  paper,  with  which  he  was  connected  till 
his  death.  In  1832  he  issued  another  collection 
of  poems,  which  was  republished  in  Great  Brit- 
ain with  a  preface  by  Washington  Irving.  In 
the  summer  of  1834,  accompanied  by  his  family, 
he  went  to  Europe,  and  traveled  through  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany  and  Italy,  remaining 
in  the  latter  country  for  a  considerable  time.  In 
1845  he  again  visited  Europe,  a?d  still  again  in 
1849,  when  he  extended  his  journey  to  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land.  The  incidents  of  these  and 
subsequent  travels,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
were  described  in  letters  written  to  the  Evening 
Post,  which  were  reprinted  in  separate  volumes, 
entitled  'Letters  of  a  Traveler*  (1850);  'Let- 
ters from  Spain  and  Other  Countries>  (1859)  ; 
'Letters  from  the  East*  (1869) ;  'Oradons  and 


Addresses'  (1873).  A  complete  edition  ol  Us 
poems  up  to  1855  was  published  in  that  jrear, 
and  in  1863  appeared  a  small  volume  entitled 
^Thirty  Poems.*  His  last  works  of  importance 
are  his  transatktns  of  the  'Iliad'  (1870)  and  the 
'Odyssey'  (1872),  translations  which  many 
American  critics  rank  above  any  that  had  hitb- 
erto  appeared  in  the  EngU^  langu^re.  Ear^ 
in  1878  appeared  'The  Flood  ol  Years,*  his  last 
poem  of  any  great  length,  in  which  the  poet^  is 
strains  that  remind  the  reader  of  'Thanatopsis,' 
reviews-  the  life  of  man  as  the  ridge  of  a  wave 
ever  hurrymg  on  to  oblivion  the  fomis  that 
appear  on  its  surface  but  for  a  moment,  cod 
eluding,  however,  with  the  expression  of  a  con- 
fident hope  in  the  future  of  mankind,  even 
though  the  present  is  most  dark  and  drear.  Hit 
death  was  occasioned  a  sunstroke,  while 
making  an  address  at  the  unveiling  of  a  statne 
in  (Central  Park.  At  the  time  of  nis  death  he 
was  engaged  in  conjunction  with  Sydney  How* 
ard  Gay.  on  a  popular  history  of  the  United 
States,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in 
1876.  (See  Thanatopsis).  Consult  Bradley, 
W.- A.,  <W.  C.  Bryant*  (New  York  1905); 
(^dwin,  Parke.  <The  Life  and  Works  of  Wil- 
liam Cutlen  Brvant'  (New  York  1883-84); 
Bigelow,  John,  *Life  of  William  Cullen  Bryant* 
(Boston  1890) ;  Stedman,  E.  C,  <Poets  of 
America'  (Boston  1885):  Stoddard,  *PoeticaI 
Works  of  Bryant,'  with  biographical  introduc- 
tion (New  York  1907)  ;  Wendell,  Barrett  'A 
Literary  History  of  America*  (New  York 
1900). 

BRYAXIS,  Greek  sculptor:  flourished  in 
the  4th  century  s.c  He  cast  a  statue  in  bronze 
of  Seleucus,  King  of  Syria,  and  asnsted  in 
adorning  the  mausoleum  vrith  bas-reliefs.  He 
also  executed  five  gigantic  statues  at  Rhodes,  a 
statute  of  Fasiphsc  and  other  works.  According 
to  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  two  of  his  statues 
were  attributed  hy  some  to  the  celebrated 
Phidias. 

BRYCB,  George,  Canadian  educationist; 
b.  Mount  Pleasant,  near  Brantford.  Ontario,  22 
April  1844.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Toronto  Uni- 
versity, and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  diurch  in  1871.  He  was  first  pas- 
tor of  Knox  C^urdi,  Winnipeg,  organized  Man- 
itoba College,  and  was  head  of  the  science 
department  of  the  University  of  Manitoba, 
1891-1904.  His  literary  works,  which  deal 
mainly  with  the  Canadian  Northwest,  include 
'Manitoba :  its  Infancy,  Progress  and  Present 
Condition'  (1882) ;  'Short  History  of  the 
Canadian  People*  (1887);  ^Remarkable  His- 
tory of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company'  (1900); 
'Romantic  Settlement  of  Selkirk's  Colonists* 
(1909). 

BRYCE  (Viscount),  James,  British  his- 
torian and  diplomat:  b.  Belfast,  10  May  1838 
His  fatiier,  James  Bryce,  LL.D..  was  a  Scotch- 
man, well  known  as  a  distinguisned  teacher  and 

geologist,  and  a  master  in  a  high  school  of 
lasgow  from  1846  to  1874.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  the  high  school  and  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  and  afterward  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  was  naduated  B.A. 
with  a  double  first-class  in  18(^,  being  in  the 
same  year  elected  a  fellow  of  Oriel  College. 
In  18^  he  became  a  barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
From  1870  till  his  resi^ation  in  1893^  he  was 
regius  professor  of  dvil  law  at  Oxford.  He 
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altered  Parliament  in  1880  as  member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  diviwm  oi  London,  ftnd  from 
1^  r^resented  South  Aberdeen  as  a  Liberal 
and  Home  Ruler.  He  was  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  a  member  of  the  cabinet  in 
the  Liberal  ministrjr  of  1892,  and  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  (1894-95).  In  1905-06  he 
was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  from 
1907-12  Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.CL.  of  Oxford,  LLD. 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glaigow ;  in  1894  was 
elected  a  fellow  oi  the  Rcyal  Society,  and 
many  foreign  honors  were  conferred  on  bim. 
In  1907  he  received  the  Order  of  Merit  and 
1  Jan.  1914  was  created  Viscount  Bryce  of 
Dechmont  His  two  most  important  works  are 
<The  Holy  Roman  Empire'  (1864,  afterward 
enlarged  and  republished)  and  ^The  American 
Commonwealth'  (1888;  new  ed.  revised  and 
enlar£^  1910),  a  very  full  exposition  of  the 
American  constitution,  system  of  government, 
and  administration,  political  machinery,  etc 
He  also  wrote  'Transcaucasia  and  Ararat' 
(1877)  ;  'Impressions  of  South  Africa>  (1897)  ; 
'Studies  in  History  and  Jurisprudence'  (1901) ; 
'Studies  in  Contemporary  Btc^raphy'  (1903); 
^South  America:  Observations  and  Impres- 
uons'  (1912;  Sp.  trans.,  'La  America  del  Sud' 
by  Cxuillenno  Riviera,  1913) ;  'University  and 
Historical  Addresses>  (1913). 

BRYCB,  Lloyd,  American  editor  and 
novelist  :  b.  Fhishing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  20  Sept  1851; 
d.  New  York,  2  April  1917.  He  was  edocated 
at  Georgetown  Umversity  and  at  Oxford.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  50Ui  Congress  (1887-89), 
directing  his  eHForts  there  to  harbor  improve- 
ments, copyright  matters,  etc.  In  18^,  his 
frien4  Allen  Thorndyke  Rice,  died,  leaving 
him  a  controlling  interest  in  the  North  Amerx- 
can  Review.  He  purchased  the  other  interests 
and  conducted  the  Review  until  1896.  He  was 
United  States  Minister  to  the  Netherlands  and 
Luxemburg  1911-13.  His  works  include  'Para- 
dise' ;  'A  Dream  of  Conquest' ;  'The  Romance 
of  An  Alter  Ego';  'Friends  in  Exile';  'The 
Literary  Duet';  'After  Christianity,  what?* 

BRYCE  COMMITTEE.  A  committee  ap- 

g>inted  on  15  Dec.  1914  b^  Mr.  Asquith,  then 
ritish  Premier,  "to  consider  and  advise  on. 
the  evidence  collected  on  behalf  of  His 
Majesty's  government  as  to  outrages  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  hy  German  troops  dur- 
ing the  present  war,  cases  of  alleged  maltreat- 
inem  of  civilians  in  the  invaded  territories  and 
breaches  of  the  laws  and  established  usages  of 
war;  and  to  prepare  a  report  for  His  Majesty's 
government  showing  the  conclusion  at  which 
th^  arrive  on  the  evidence  now  available.* 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  Viscount  Bryce, 
iormerly  British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  the  following  were  appointed  to  serve: 
Rt  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Pollodc,  K.C.,  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  Edward  Darke,  K.C..  Sir  Alfred  Hopkin- 
son.  K.C.,  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  a  noted  his- 
torian and  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Sheffield,  and  Mr.  Harold  Cox,  a  former  M.P., 
a  well-known  journalist  and  editor  of  the 
£dinburgh  Revtew.  Two  secretaries,  both  bar- 
risters^ Messrs.  E.  G.  Mears  and  W.  J.  H. 
Brodricl^  were  aj^inted,  and  Sir  Kenelm  £. 
IMgby,  K.C.,  became  an  additimal  member  of 
die  Conunittee  on  22  Jan.  1915.  -  A  great  num- 
ber of  Belgian  refugees  had  been  conveyed  to 


^i^and  during  the  tarly  stages  of  the  war. 
For  some  months  before  the  appointment  of 
tlK  Committee  the  Home  Office  had  been  col- 
lecting a  large  body  of  evidence  taken  from 
Belgism  witnesses,  some  scddiers,  but  most  of 
them  civilians  from  those  towns  and  villages 
throu^  which  the  German  army  passed,  and 
from  British  officers  and  soldiers.  Over  1,200 
depositions  made  by  these  witnesses  were  sub- 
mitted to  and  considered  by  the  Committee. 
The  depositions  were  in  all  cases  taken  down 
in  the  United  Kingdom  by  persons  of  legal 
knowle^e  and  experience ;  th^  had  no  author* 
ity  to  administer  an  oath.  "Die  officials  were 
instructed  not  to  ^'lead'  the  witnesses,  or  make 
any  suggestions  to  them;  but  they  were  to 
cross-examine  them,  so  far  as  the  testimony 
given  provided  materials  for  cross-examtnation.- 
Care  was  taken  to  impress  upon  each  witness 
that  the  giving  of  evidence  was  a  grave  and 
serious  matter,  and  every  deposition  submitted 
to  the  Committee  was  signed  by  the  witness  in 
the  presence  of  die  examiner.  The  printed 
evidence  is  all  coudied  in  the  very  words  which 
tbs  witnesses  used,  and  ^ere  they  spoke  in 
Flemish  or  French,  puns  were  taken  to  have 
competent  translators,  and  to  make  certain  that 
the  translation  was  exact.  The  Committee  also 
had  before  them  about  90  Varies  taken  from 
German  soldiers  who  had  fallen  or  been  taken 
prisoners.  After  five  months  of  investigation 
die  Committee  published  their  report  in  }^scy 
1915,  with  an  api>endix  containing  the  verbatim 
evidence  and  facsimile  r^roductions  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  diaries  referred  to  above.  The 
document  makes  gruesome  reading.  While 
making  due  allowance  for  *some  ex^geration 
in  one  witness,  possible  delusion  in  another, 
inaccuracies  in  a  third,*  the  Committee  arrived 
at  a  ^definite  conclusion*  to  the  effect  that 
"Murder,  lust,  and  jullage  preralted  over  many 
parts'of  Belgium  on  a  scale  unparalleled  in  any 
war  between  dvilixed  nations  during  the  last 
three  centuries.*  The  report  stated  (1)  *That 
there  were  in  many  parts  of  Belgium  deliberate ' 
and  systematically  organized  massacres  of  the 
civil  population,  accompanied  by  many  isolated 
murders  and  other  outrages.  (2)  *That  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war  generally  innocent  civilians, 
both  men  and  women,  were  murdered  in  lai^ 
numbers,  women  Tiolatedi  and  children  mur- 
dered. (3)  ""niat  looting,  house  burning,  and  the 
wanton  destruction  of  property  were  ordered 
and  countenanced  by  the  officers  of  the  German 
army,  that  elaborate  provision  bad  been  made 
for  systematic  incendiarism  at  the  very  outbreak 
of  the  war,  and  that  the  burning  and  destruc- 
tion were  frequent  where  no  military  necessity 
could  be  alleged,  being  indeed  part  of  a  system 
of  general  terrorization.  (4)  'That  the  rules 
and  usages  of  war  were  'frequently  broken,  par- 
ticularly by  the  using  of  civilians,  including 
women  and  children,  as  a  shield  for  advancing 
forces  exposed  to  fire,  to  a  less  degree  b^  kill- 
ing the  wounded  and  prisoners,  and  m  the 
frequent  abuse  of  the  _  Red  Cross  and  the 
White  Ffag.*  In  conclusion,  the  Committee  ex- 
pressed the  ''hope  that  as  soon  as  the  present 
war  is  over,  the  nations  of  the  world  in  council 
will  consider  what  means  can  be  provided  and 
sanctionB  devised  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  horrors  as  our  gencnrtion  is  now  wit- 
nessbg.* 
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The  German  pcont  of  view  was  quoted  by 
the  Springfidd  Re^lican  (May  1915)  from 
the  semi-(^&cial  Kolmsche  Zeitimg:  *We  all 
made  one  fundamental  principle  clear:  for  the 
fault  of  the  individual  tibe  community  to  which 
he  belonged  must  suffer.  The  village  in  which 
frar  troops  had  been  shot  at  W  the  civilian  popu- 
lation was  burned  down.  If  the  culprit  was 
not  discovered  a  few  representatives  vrete 
talan  out  of  the  general  population  and  shot.^^ 
Women  and  children  were  not  touched^  except 
when  tbey  were  found  with  we^ons  in  their 
bands,  lliis  principle  may  seem  hard  and  cmd 
—  it  has  been  developed  from  the  customs  of 
modern  and  ancient  war  history,  and,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  spoken  of  at  all,  reco^:nized  It  is 
also  justified  by  the  theory  of  setting  an  awful 
example  OAbschrecken^),  The  innocent  must 
suffer  with  the  guilty  .  .  .  War  is  no  drawing- 
room  game:  war  is  hell-fire.  He  who  stidcB 
his  finger  into  it  will  burn  his  hand,  his  soul, 
and  his  life.  The  poor,  confused,  nii^ed  Bel- 
gian nation  has  been  sacrificed  to  this  {at&* 

Shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Louvaia^ 
when  the  allegations  against  German  troops 
had  gained  world-wide  attention,  the  German 
government  commenced  an  enquiry  into  the 
charts  made  by  the  Belgians.  The  results  oi 
the  investigatiou  were  published  at  Berlin  in 
a  White  Book  (Mav  1915)  headed  «Offeiues 
against  International  Law  in  the  Conduct  o£ 
the  War  hy  the  Belgians.*  The  shooting  oi 
civilians,  and  the  destruction  of  towns  and 
villages,  are  claimed  as  military  necea^es 
forced  upon  the  German  army  the  illegal 
activities  of  fronc-tireurs  (q.v.).  The  charges 
of  looting  and  drunkenness  were  not  rephed 
to  in  the  r(;port;  but  the  names  of  the  hereto- 
fore unknown  oflkers  responsible  for  the  al- 
leged atrocities  were  revealed.  Consult  *Re- 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Alle^d  German  Out- 
rages, Appointed  by  His  Bntannic  Majesty's 
Government  and  presided  over  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Viscount  Bryce^  (2  parts,  London  1915)  ;  Mears, 
'£.  G.,  ^The  Destruction  of  Belgium:  Ger- 
many's Confession  and  Avoidance'  (pamphlet, 
lA)ndon  1916).  See  also  Aekschot;  Alqst;  Av- 
denne;  Charlesoi;  Dinant;  Gelkooe;  hitcs.; 
Louvain;  Maunes;  Nauur;  Tahines;  Tek- 

UONDE.. 

BRYCB   REPORT.    See  Bbyce  Com- 

inTTEE. 

BRYDEN,  Henry  Anderson,  English  au^ 
thor:  b.  3  Msnr  1854.  He  was  educated  at 
Cheltenham  College,  and  later  studied  for  the 
bar.  In  early  life  he  won  a  national  reputation 
as  an  athlete,  especially  as  runner.  His 
travels  in  South  Africa  nave  been  extensive. 
Among  his  books  are  *Kloof  and  Karroo*; 
*Gun  and  Camera  in  Southern  Africa' ;  <  Tales 
of  South  Africa' ;  *Nature  and  Sport  in  South 
Africa':  'An  Exiled  Scot>  (1899);  'Animals 
of  Africa'  (1900);  <Big  Game  Shooting' 
(1905);  'The  Gold  Kloof  (1907);  'Hiehways 
and  Byways  of  Sport  and  Nature*  (1913) ; 
'Tales  of  Sport  and  Mystery'  (19L3).. 

BRYENNIOS,  br«-Sn'  nS-os,  Philotheos, 
Greek  theologian :  b.  Constantinople  in  1833. 
He  attended  the  universities  of  Munich,  Berlin 
and  Leipzig.  His  German  education  gave  him 
die  point  of  view  of  the  western  theologkal 
world  and  made  him  liberal  in  his  religious 
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views;  and  he  bas  ever  shown  himself  appreds- 
tive  of  Cadiolic  religions  tbon^t  This  he 
showed  by  attendiiig  the  Bonn  Old  CatluUcs^ 
Conference  (1875).  From  the  position  of  pro- 
fessor of  Church  history  at  QuUds,  Bnrennioi 
was  raised  to  ^t  of  metropolitan  of  Seres 
and,  later  on,  to  that  of  metropolitan  of 
Nicomedia.  He  first  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  literary  world  by  die  publication  of  the  first 
complete  manuscript  of  the  two  <  Epistles  of 
Qement,  ui  1875.  This  was  followed  m  1883  by 
another  manuscript  of  *The  TeacUngs  of  die 
Twelve  AposUes.'  These  mannscripts  he  had 
discovered  in  1873,  in  die  Holy  S^lcfare,  in 
Constantinople  bom  bound  togedier  under  one 
cover,  widi  several  other  mannscripts.  Arotuid 
them  a  very  considerable  Uteinture^  contro- 
versial and  critical,  has  grown  up. 

BRYMNER,  Douglas,  Canadian  archivist: 
b.  Greenock,  Scotland,  1823;  d  1902.  Trained 
for  a  mercantile  career,  be  was  engaged  in  busi- 
ness until  1856,  when  ill  health  compelled  his 
retirement  He  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1857, 
and  engaged  in  journalism,  becoming  editor  of 
the  Presbyterian  and  associate  editor  of  the 
Montreal  Herald.  In  1872  he  was  appointed 
Dominion  archivist  and  for  30  years  labored 
tirelessly  in  collecting  and  arranging;  the  histori- 
cal records  and  documents  of  Qinada.  His 
series  of  annual  reports  on  the  Canadian 
archives  constitute  a  rich  treasury,  of  original 
documents  of  every  phase  of  Dominion  history. 

BRYMNER,  William,  Canadian  artist:  b. 
(Tfeenod^  Scotland,  1^.  He  studied  in  Paris; 
received  a  gold  medal  at  the  Pan-Ameriran 
Exhibition  and  a  silver  medal  at  the  Saint 
Louis  Exhibition.  He  is  president  of  die  Royal 
Canadian  Academy. 

BRYN,  MAWR  COLLEGE,  an  educa- 
tional institution  for  women,  at  Btyn  Mawr, 
Pa.;  founded  in  1880  by  Joseph  Taylor.  Br^a 
Mawr  is  distinctive  among  women's  colleges  in 
that  its  course  and  roethcMl  of  study  are  based 
upon  the  university  model.  The  system  of 
"major  and  minor  elections  in  fiixed  combina- 
tion' has  been  adopted;  students  are  grouped 
in  accordance  with  the  work  they  have  actually 
accomplished  instead  of  by  armtrary  Masses; 
original  research  is  in  all  cases  encouraged; 
anc^  in  pursuance  of  the  same  policy,  of  placing 
the  scholarship  of  the  college  upon  a  basis  of 
pure  merit,  candidates  for  admission  as  under- 
graduates are  npt  accepted  upon  certificate,  and 
honorary  degrees  are  not  granted  The  college 
offers  to  graduate  d^rees  of  A.B.,  A.M.  and 
Ph.D.  Fifteen  resident  fellowships,  24  gradu- 
ate scholarships  and  4  European  fellowships 
are  offered  to  graduate  students,  10  graduate 
scholarships  are  offered  to  English,  German 
and  French  women,  and  there  are  also  50  schol- 
arships and  a  students'  loan  fund  for  under^ 
^duates.  ^ryti  Mawr  has  grown  rapidly 
nnce  its  foimdation,  and  hi  1913  had  66  profes- 
sors and  instructors  and  a  student  body  of  467. 
The  library,  largely  designed  for  specialized 
study,  contained  m  the  same  year  over  66,000 
bound  volumes  and  10,000  pamphlets,  inclading 
the  classical  library  of  Professor  Sauppe  of 
Gottingcn.  The  collie  buildings  include  six 
halls  of  residence,  accranmodating  from  60  to 
70  students  each  —  Tj^'or  Hall  containing  die 
lectwe-rooms  and  o£ce  of  odimnistration.  a 
large  Kbniry  building  with  a  book  capaciQr  of 
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187,000  volumes,  14  seminar  rooms,  lecture 
rooms,  laboratories,  a  model  school,  etc.,  a  well- 
aimvped  gymnasium,  Dalton  Hall,  a  lighting 
and  neating  plant,  an  infirmary,  two  apartment 
hotels  for  men  and  women  professors  and  nine 
houses  for  professors.  The  endowment  fund 
is  $1,890,000;  the  value  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds  tlSSOJKO,  and  the  annual  income 
about  ^SfS,™. 

BKYONY  {Bryonia},  a  genus  of  12  dimh- 
ing  perennial  herbs  of  the  family  CitcMrbitacea, 
natives  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Common  bryony 
{B.  dioica),  which  attains  a  height  of  from  6  to 
12  feet,  has  long,  white,  branching,  ill-smelUng. 
fleshy  roots,  one-half  Inch  thick;  five-Iobed 
roundish  leaves;  racemes  of  staminate  flowers 
and  axillaiy,  greenish-white,  pistillate  flowers 
in  coiymbs,  followed  by  red  oerries  as  large  as 
peas.  Probably  because  of  its  repulsive  odor 
the  plant  has  been  reputed  as  poisonous,  but  is 
used  to  some  extent  medicinally.  Common 
bryony  is  frequently  planted  for  ornament  in 
Europe,  but  like  its  relatives  has  not  become 
very  popular  in  the  United  States  for  this  j^ur- 
pose.  White  bryony  (B.  alba)  attains  a  hei^t 
of  from  6  to  12  feet,  has  thick,  yellowish, 
tuberculate  roots,  long-petioled  leaves  and  long- 
stenmied  pistillate  flowers  in  racemose  corymbs.  • 
Black  br};ony  (Tamiu  fffMMiMtf)  belongs 
to  the  family  Dioscoreaceet. 

BRYOPHYLLUM,  a  small  genus  of  suc- 
culent herbs  of  die  family  Crassiiiacea,  natives 
of  warm  climates.  B,  tinnatum,  the  only  species 
commonly  cultivated,  is  a  native  of  the  tropics. 
It  is  two  to  four  feet  high  witfi  reddish  stems, 
fleshy  leaves  and  compound  panicles  of  pendu- 
lous flowers.  Both  calyx  and  corolla  are  red- 
dish green  and  cylindrical,  the  fonner  about  an 
inch  long,  the  latter  two  indies  or  more.  The 
plant  is  specially  interesting,  nnce  the  leaves 
when  laid  on  damp  sand  or  moss  or  placed  In 
mcHst  air  prodtice  new  pluits  from  the  notches 
in  Uieir  mai^ns:  In  Bermuda,  where  they  are 
called  ■floppers,*  in  some  of  the  West  Indian 
islands,  and  parts  of  the  southern  United  States, 
tiie  plant  is  a  weed  in  fencerows,  upon'  sttme 
wall^  etc,  and  sometimes  a  pest  in  fields. 

BRYOZOA,  the  name  ^ven  bv  Ehrenberg , 
to  a  class  of  molluscoid  ammals,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  which  have  been  previously  observed  by 
J.  V.  ThtMnpson,  who  had  called  them  solyzoa. 
See  PoLYKOA. 

BRZEZANY,  Austria  (<birdi-town>),  a 
town  of  Galicia,  on  the  ZIota-Lipa  near  the 
Dneister,  49  miles  southeast  of  Lcmberg.  It 
has  tanneries,  alcohol  distilleries,  and  an  active 
trade  in  grain  and  farm  produce.   Pop.  12,000. 

,  BRZOZOWSKI»  Tbeodor,  Jesuit  general : 
d  5  Feb.  1820.  He  succeeded  Gabriel  Gruber 
2  Sept  1805  as  19th  general  of  the  Jesuit  order, 
and  was  active  in  the  restoration  of  the  society 
throug^iout  Europe.  His  efforts  in  Prussia 
after  a  slight  success  in  1812  were  nullified  by 
the  edict  pT20  Dec.  1815  which,  fearful  of  their 
growing  influence  expelled  them. 

BUA,  boo'^,  a  small  island  in  the  Adriatic, 
belon^ng  to  the  Dalmatian  district  of  Spatatro, 
Austro- Hungary;  is  connected  with  the  town 
of  Trau  a  bridge.  During  the  latter  period 
of  the  Roman  eni^re  many  poMical  offenders 


and  heretics  were  con&ied  here.  It  contains  six 
villans,  of  whidi  Santa  Croce;  or  Boa,  it  the 
princmal.  The  productieni  of  die  iskuid  com- 
prise dates,  wincL  ofives,  and  partiodarly  asidial^ 
tnn,  of  mikh  there  is  a  rcmaikable  wdL 

BUACHB^  Philippe.  fS-lep  bu-asfa,  French 
geographer:  b.  Paris,  7  Feb.  1700;  d.  24  Jan. 
1773.  He  spent  seven  years  in  arranging  a  new 
repository  of  maps  and  charts.  In  1729  he  be- 
came chief  geographer  to  the  King  and  In  the 
following  year  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  which  he  had  been  the  means  of 
instituting  a  professorship  of  geography.  His 
notions  of  geograi^y  were  in  some  respects 
peculiar.  He  asserted  that  there  was  a  vast 
continent  about  the  South  Pol^  traversed  by 
tefty  mountains  and  gigantic  rivers.  The  sug- 
gestion, that  at  Bering  Strait  a  connection  be- 
tween Asia  and  Amenca  mi^t  be  traced,  came 
from  him.  He  published  'Considerations  g6o- 
grai^ques  et  physiques  sur  les  nouvelles  d£- 
couvertes  au  nord  de  la  Grande  Mer*  (1753) ; 
<Atla3  Physique>  (1754). 

BUANSU,  boo-4m-soo',  a  wild  dog 
(Cyan  primartts),  found  througliout  India,  es- 

Bciatly  in  tiic  forests  along  the  foothills  of  the 
imalayan  Mountains.  It  is  smaller  than  a 
wolf,  but  similar  in  habits,  and  reddish  in  color. 
It  hunts  in  companies,  and  a  pack  of  diese  do^ 
is  able  to  overcome  any  of  the  wild  beasts  in 
the  jungle,  except  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros, 
but  they  an  very  shy  of  mankind.  It  ia  ^m- 
erally  known  in  Uie  sooth  as  (he  dhole.  • 

BUBACH.    See  Insecticide. 

BUBALIS,  or  BUBALB,  a  North  African 
antelope  (Alcelaphts  bubatinns),  thou^t  to  be 
the  bubalus  of  the  ancients.  It  is  one  of  the 
hartbeests  (q.v.),  and  equals  a  lane  stag  in  aii^' 
with  an  ox-like  tiead  and  muzzle,  and  l^te 
horn,  heavily  ringed.  It  is  bay  in  cokir,  with  n 
bhKk  tuft  on  the  end  of  the  tail 

BUBASTIS,  or  BUBASTUS,  a  city  of 
ancient  Egypt,  now  in  ruins;  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  Pi-Beseth,  now  known  as 
Tel-Basta;  situated  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile, 
southwest  of  Tanis;  uras  built  in  honor  of  the 
goddess  Pasht,  called  by  the  Greeks  Bubastis. 
This  goddess  was  represented  by  the  figure  of  a 
cat,  and  many  mummied  cats  have  been  found 
in  the  tombs  of  Bubastis.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  city  began  the  canal  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Red  Sea,  constructed  b^  Pharaoh  Neco. 
Bubastis  was  taken  by  the  Persians  352  b.c  and 
its  walls  dismantled.  Amoo^  the  ruins  of  this 
city  have  been  found  remains  of  costly  and 
magnificent  temples.  Here  were  celebrated 
solemn  feasts  to  the  goddess  Pasht,  attended 
by  people  from  all  parts  of  Egypt,  even  to  the 
number  of  70(^000  at  one  time,  as  is  stated  by 
Herodotus. 

BUBBLE  SHSLL,  the  thhi.  inflated 
bubble-like  shell  of  a  ^stropoa  moltudc 
(Bulla),  At  shell  usually  without  a  spire.  On 
each  side  of  the  head  is  a  laive  swimming  flbip 
(epipodium),  and  one  species  fUts  about  in  shal- 
low pools  on  mud  flats.  Our  eastern  Atlantic 
coast  species  are  BuUa  oecidentaKs  and  Haminea 
svtitann,  the  latter  found  in  Vineyard  Sound. 
They  mostly  Kve  in  rather  deep  water,  at  least 
tpelow  low-tide  maifc. 
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BU&NA  UND  LITTITZ,  boob'na,  Ht-dtz', 
Ferdinand  (Count  of),  Austrian  fietd-inarshal : 
b.  Zamersk,  BcAemia,  1768;  d.  Milan,  6  June 
1825.  He  was,  early  in  lifi^  the  cfaamt^rlain  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  afterward  entered  the 
military  service^  and  after  distinguishing  himself 
on  various  occasions,  at  Mannheim,  in  the  de- 
fense of  Bohemia  (1880),  and  at  Austerlitz, 
gained  at  Wagram,  m  1809,  the  rank  of  fidd- 
marshal-lieutenant.  In  the  war  of  1813  he  com- 
manded an  Austrian  division  with  much  honor, 
was  present  at  the  battles  of  Lutzen,  Brautzen, 
Dresden  and  Leipzig,  and  in  1814  j-eceived  the 
chief  command  of  the  Austrian  army  which  was 
to  pass  through  Geneva  to  the  south  of  France. 
He  advanced  upon  Lyons,  but  was  unsuccessful, 
till  the  cor[>s  of  Bianchi  and  Hessen-Homburg 
came  to  his  assistance.  Bnlma  remained  at 
Lyons  till  the  return  of  the  allied  forces,  and 
then  retired  to  \^enna.  After  the  lant&ng  of 
Napoleon  in  1815,  he  again  led  a  corps  against 
Lyons,  and  in  Savoy  opposed  Marshal  Suchet, 
till  Paris  was  conqueredp  and  the  marshal  re- 
treated beyond  Lyons.  He  then  took  possession 
of  Lyons  without  oppositionj  established  a  court- 
martial  to  punish  the  fhsturbers  of  public 
order  and  iwoceeded  with  greater  severity  than 
on  hb  former  campaign.  In  September  he 
marched  back  to  Austria,  and  received  for  his 
services  valuable  estates  in  Bohemia  from  the 
Emperor.  In  the  insurrection  of  Piedmont 
1821.  the  Count  de  Bubna  received  the  chief 
command  of  the  Austrian  troops  destined  to 
restore  the  ancient  ^vemment.  After  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  commission,  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  commandant  of  Lombard/. 

BUBO,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  &e 
family  Strigida,  or  owls.  Th<7  have  a  sn»U 
ear  aperture,  two  large  featiiered  tufts  like 
horns  on  the  sides  of  the  head  and  the  legs 
feathered  to  the  toes.  B.  maximus  is  the  ea^e 
owl,  or  great  owl.  It  is  a  native  of  Euro^. 
The  corresponding  American  spedei  is  B.  vir- 
ginianus. 

BUBONIC  PIAQXTB.  An  epidemic  dis- 
ease which  has  been  very  prevalent  and  terribly 
destructive  in  almost  every  part  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere  since  the  3d  century  B.C.  and  prob- 
ably before  that  time._  It  was  referred  to  as- 
HkG  pestUentiai  buboes  m  the  writings  of  Rufus 
of  Ephesus  who  lived  in  the  1st  century  a.d. 
and  was  said  to  have  been  prevalent  for  ages 
in  Lib^  and  Syria.    From  the  dis- 

coloration of  the  skin  by  effusions  of  blood, 
which  IS  characteristic  of  the  severe  and  fatal 
cases,  it  became  known  as  the  "Black  Death.* 
It  has  also  been  known  as  the  Levantine, 
Oriental,  Egyptian  and  Pali  plague.  While  it 
has^  been  a  tremendous  scourge  to  humani^ 
during  all  the  ages  of  the  Christian  era  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  all  the  accounts  of  it 
are  descriptive  of  the  same  disease;  that  would 
be  expecting  too  much  from  ancient  pathology. 

History.— It  first  appeared  in  Europe  at 
Constantinople  in  543  a.d.,  having  been  brought 
diither  from  Egypt.  Its  ravages  were  terrible 
and  as  many  as  10,000  were  said  to  have  died 
from  it  in  Constantinople  in  a  single  day.  In 
the  14th  centunr  it  was  prevalent  for  at  least 
20  years  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  the  most  of 
the  eastern  worid,  and  during  that  period  its 
-victuns  numbered  from  twenty-fi^  to  forty 
millions.    In  the  ISth  century  there  were  fre- 


quently recurring  qjudemics  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  Euro^  but  especially  in  Italy,  Spain,  Ger- 
many, England  France  and  Belgium.  In  die 
16th  century  China  was  almost  depopulated  b>- 
it,  and  it  was  ratnpant  in  Germany,  Holland, 
Italy,  Spain,  England  and  Scotland.  In  this 
century  also  typhus  fever,  which  has  been 
equally  well  known  as  ship  fever,  spotted  fever, 
etc.,  ^ipeared  in  Europe,  and  was  terribly  fatal 
among  the  poor,  the  dirty  and  the  underfed, 
the  same  classes  which  were  attacked  by  the 
plague.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  two  dis- 
eases were  confused  from  time  to  time,  thus 
giving  uncertainty  to  the  records.  In  the  17di 
century  it  was  widely  diffused  and  very  preva- 
lent in  Eneland,  Italy,  Spain,  Germaiw  and 
Holland.  Naples  is  said  to  have  lost  300,000 
tnr  it  during  five  months  in  1656,  and  Genoa 
60^000  in  about  the  same  period  In  1665  the 
great  plague  of  London  occurred,  with  a  mor- 
tality of  6^000  out  of  a  population  of  460,000. 
It  prevailed  also  in  other  parts  of  Enedand  and 
was  constantly  in  evidence  until  die  beginmng 
of  the  18th  century.  In  the  18th  century  it  was 
prevalent  in  Germany,  Austria,  Sweden,  Russia 
and  other  countries  in  the  nortii  of  Europe,  and 
then  it  moved  to  Italy  and  France  in  the  south. 
In  the  19th  century  Constantinople  was  re- 
peatedly scourged  bv  it  as  it  had  been  so  many 
times  before  and  from  tiiat  -unforttunte  cify 
it  was  carried  to  India,  Persia  and  other 
countries.  From  this  time  the  disease  began 
to  receive  real  scientific  attention,  and  such 
attention  and  studjf  have  been  continued  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  unlilrcly  that  it  will  ever 
again  obtain  an  extensive  foothold  among  the 
white  races.  The  last  great  epidemic  began  at 
Hon^cong  in  1894  and  has  continued  un- 
interruptedly in  China,  India  and  many  other 
countries.  In  1900  it  appeared  in  South 
America  and  soon  afterward  it  was  noted  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  tip  to 
1908  there  had  been  121  cases  in  San  Francisco, 
77  of  which  were  fatal.  It  was  observed 
sporadically  in  England  between  1906  and  1911. 
In  the  Punjab^  Bombay  and  the  United  Prov- 
inces of  India  the  mortality  from  this  disease 
between  1906  and  1911  was  five  and  a  half 
million^  while  an  additional  two  millions 
perished  from  it  in  odier  parts  of  India.  In 
1912  there  were  47  cases  in  Porto  Rico,  of 
which  23  were  fatal. 

Clinical  History^  After  an  incubation 
period  of  three  to  eight  days  the  disease  is 
ushered  in  with  chill,  fever,  pain  in  the  limbs, 
head  and  stomach,  intense  thirst,  congested 
eyes,  swollen  tongue  and  profound  nervous 
symptoms  Vonudng  is  of  common  occurrence, 
and  constipation  alternates  with  diarrhoea.  The 
characteristic  features  are  buboes  or  swellings 
of  the  glands  in  the  groins,  the  armpits  and 
the  nedc  These  swellings  freqoentljr  sup- 
purate and  discharge,  and  this  ts  sometimes  a 
favorable  sign.  In  the  severe  cases  diere  are 
carbuncles  and  dark  discolorations  of  the  skin, 
which  indicate  haemorrhage.  There  may  also  be 
hsemorrhages  from  the  stomadi,  bowels,  lungs 
and  nose,  and  cases  in  which  such  luemorrhages 
occur  are  usually  fatal  The  disease  .mnr  be 
fatal  witbin  24  hoars  or  it  may  continue  for  a 
month.  The  fatal  cases  almost  invariably  ter- 
minate by  the  fifth  day-  It  is  the  most  de- 
structive of  aiqr  known  form  of  ^dcmic  dis- 
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f^se,  tfic  mortality  at  different  tieriods  and 
different  looUities  running  from  SD  to  almost 
100  per  cent. 

Geofnphy^  It  is  unknown  in  the  trofHcs, 
it  has  prevailed  most  extensively  in  temperate 
cHmates  and  it  is  not  of  infreqaent  occurrence 
in  cold  countries  like  Rus^a,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. ■  A  moist  and  moderately  warm  climate 
is  most  favorable  to  its  devdopment,  while 
intense  heat  or  cold  will  usually  arrest  it. 

Sanitary  Factors. —  It  aboimds  in  places 
v^ere  the  sanitary  conditions  are  bdd,  some- 
times in  the  lowlands,  sometimes  in  the  moun- 
tains, wherever  the  drainage  is  poor,  the  air 
foul,  the  soil  saturated  with  filth  and  the  houses 
mean  and  overcrowded.  Those  who  use  proper 
h^etiic  precautions  are  not  likely  to  get  the 
disease,  those  who  live  amid  good  or  relatively 
good  sanitary  surroundings  have  seldom  been 
Its  victims. 

_  Method  of  Conveyance^r- This  is  a  genn 
disease  and  is  caused  by  a  specific  organism 
known  as  the  Bacillus  pestis.  It  was  discovered 
at  Hongkong  during  the  plague  epidemic  of 
1894,  by  Kitasato  and  Yersin,  working  inde- 
pendenUy  of  each  other.  It  was  found  by  them 
in  the  ^s  from  the  buboes,  in  the  lymphatic 
glands,  in  the  internal  organs  and  in  tne  blood. 
The  bacillus  enters  the  body  in  the  majority  of 
Cases  by  inoculation  through  the  skin,  which 
usually  implies  that  there  is  some  abrasion  or 
break  in  the  skin  through  which  ^e  bacilli  can 
effect  an  entrance.  It  has  long  been  supposed 
that  the  disease  was  communicated  by  the 
medium  of  6lthy  soil,  or  filthy  clothing,  or  raes, 
or  discharges  from  the  bodies  of  mose  wno 
have  had  the  disease.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
it  may  be  conveyed  by  any  or  all  of  these 
means,  if  the  germ  is  really  there.  But  a  more 
expliat  statement  would  be  that  it  is  conveyed 
and  distributed  by  the  rat-flea  Pulex  cheopis. 
For  some  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  bacillus 
was  also  carried  by  bedbugs,  but  that  is  now 
questioned.  The  principal  conclusions  of  the 
'Report  on  the  Plague  Investigations  in  India^ 
which  was  published  in  1907  are  the  following: 
(1)  Healthy  rats  contracted  plague  irom  in- 
fected rats  when  the  onlv  apparent  means  of 
communication  between  the  two  was  the  rat- 
flea.  (2)  In  21  experiments  out  of  38,  55  per 
cent  of  healthy  rats  living  in  flea-proof  cages 
contracted  plague^  after  fleas  collected  from 
rats  dead  or  dying  from  septicaemic  plague 
were  placed  upon  them.  Hence  the  rat-flea  can 
transmit  plague  from  rat  to  rat.  (3)  Continu- 
ous contact  of  plague  infected  rats  with  healthy 
ones  does  not  result  in  the  infection  of  the 
latter  if  fleas  are  excluded.  (4)  If  fleas  are 
present  the  disease  appears  and  spreads  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  fleas.   (5)  Guinea  pigs 

? laced  In  plague  infected  houses  become  in- 
ested  with  rat-fleas  and  often  develop  plague, 
<6)  Fleas  taken  from  plague  infected  rats  may 
infect  rats  in  flea-proof  cages.  (7)  Guinea 
pigs  in  plague  infected  houses  do  not  get 
plague  when  protected  from  fleas.  If  in  ca^s 
surrounded  by  sticky  paper  six  inches  in  radius, 
they  remain  immune,  as  the  fleas  cannot  jump 
over  the  paper.  (8)  Chronic  plague  may  pre- 
vail in  rats.  The  rat-flea,  therefore,  is  probably 
the  only  medium  1^  whidi  the  plague  »  trans- 
mitted and  the  present  meUioa  is  to  destnqr 
all  rats  in  cities  and  villages,  e^pedally  in  sea* 


Krts,  where  the  plague  has  appeared.-  Efforts 
ve  been  directed  not  only  at  Ifae  destruction 
of  rats  ashore,  but  they  have  also  been  directed 
to  preventing  them  from  getting  aboard  dii^s. 

Prevention^  Preventive  measures  oinsist 
in  destroying  rats,  and  ground  squirrels  which 
also  carry  Uie  germ-bearing  flea,  in  examining 
all  passengers  and  baggage  from  suspected 
ports,  in  destn^ng  or  disinfecting  with  live 
steam  all  suspictous  clothing,  bedding  and  mcr- 
diandiae,  and  in  uifdying  an  emultton  of  ketv^ 
sene  oil  to  all  fanuture  iriiich  is  likely  to 
harbor  fleas.  Human  beii^  who  are  suspected 
to  have  been  in  contact  with  rat-fleas  should 
receive  intravenous  injections  of  Haffkine's 
prophylactic  serum,  which  is  the  nx»t  reliable 
of  any  of  the  sev«al  serums  which  have  been 
devised.  This  serum  gives  immunity  for  a  few 
months  and  may  abort  the  disease  in  its  stage 
of  incnbation.  Hk  spittum,  fwws  and  urine 
of  the  side  must  be  disinfected  and  all  abra- 
sions of  the  skin  must  be  constantly  protected 
with  collodion.  The  point  of  inoculation  must 
be  found  if  possible  and  cauterized  with  pure 
carbolic  add. 

Treatments — imperative  are  good  nursinib 
the  recumbent  position  and  attention  to  the 
Uadder  wbidi  may  become  partially  paralyzed. 
Fluid  food  should  be  ^ven  and  pkn^r  of  water. 
Heart  stimulants  are  indicated— alcohol,  dig^ 
talis,  strophanthus,  strychnia  and  adrenafin 
chloride.  Good  results  were  obtained  at  Hms* 
kong  from  internal  use  of  pure  i^enol.  Mor- 
phine and  hyocine  may  be  required  to  relieve 
pain.  Treatment  with  serums  is  provii^  very 
satisfactory.  Yersin's  serum,  a  blood  serum 
taken  from  horses  _  that  have  been  inoculated 
with  tbp  pla^e  bacillus,  has  increased  recover- 
ies 15  per  cent,  and  is  an  unquestioned  preven- 
tive. Venal  injection  has  proved  most  effective. 
Consult  Blue,  Rupert,  'The  Post-Mortem  Diag- 
nosis of  Plague'  (Washington  1912) ;  Creel,  R. 
H,  <Bubonic  Plague'  (ib.  1914) ;  Guiteras,  S. 
M.,  'Plague  in  Havana'  (in  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  Chicago,  2  Jan. 
1915) ;  Neufeld,  F.,  *Seuchenentstehung  und 
Seuciienbekampfung'  (Berlin  1914). 

BUCARAMANGA.  Colombia,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Santander,  in  lat  6*^  Sff  N., 
at  an  elevation  above  sea-level  of  3,036  feet. 
It  hag  wide  streets,  electric  lij^t.  theatre,  hofr* 
pital  and  inblic  gardens.  The  surrounding 
country  is  an  agricultural  region,  producing  ex- 
cellent cnms  of  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton  and  to- 
bacco. A  United  Sutes  consiUar  agent  resides 
here.  Pop.  (1916)  20,000. 

BUCARELI^Y  URZUA,  boo-ca-rne  6 
Grt-zoo'i,  Antonio  Maria,  Spanish  soldier  and 
administrator:  b.  Seville,  24  Jan.  1717;  d.  Mex- 
ico City,  9  April  1779.  He  was  governor  of 
Cuba  in  1760-71,  and  viceroy  of  New  Spain 
(Mexico)  from  1771  till  his  death. 

BUCCANEER,  The,  a  narrative  poem  by 
Richard  Henry  Dana.  .  It  wras^  first  published 
in  1827,  and  the  scene  of  a  portion  of  the  work 
is  laid  in  Block  Island.  Rhode  Island. 

BUCCANEERS,  a  name  applied  to  various 
bands  of  English  and  French  freebooters  in 
America,  whose  exploits  form  a  remarkable 
part  of  the  history  of  tiie  17th  century.'  The 
French  called  them  *filibnstiers* ;  Ae  Span- 
iards *deaions  of  tlM  aea,*  and  among  tbem- 
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selves  they  were  known  as  ^brethren  of  llie 
coast*  The  origin  of  these  associations  of 
buccaneers  seems  to  have  been  the  arrogant 
pretensions  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  dominion 
of  the  whole  of  America.  The  Eiwli^  and 
French  settlers  oombinins  against  Uiem  for 
mutual  defense*  acquired  frotn  their  precarious 
Ufe  in  die  vicinity  of  the  Spanish  settlements, 
adventurous  and  lawless  habits,  and  became  ulti- 
matelvj  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  little  better  than  pirates.  The  earliest 
association  of  this  kind  began  about  1525,  but 
diey  afterward  assumed  greater  magnitude 
After  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV  in  France 
in  1610,  several  Frenchmen  sought  a  residence 
on  the  island  of  .Saint  Christopher,  one  of  the 
Antilles.  Driven  thence  in  1630,  scmie  of  them 
fled  to  the  western  coast  of  San  Dtxningo^ 
others  to  the  small  island  of  Tortugas,  in  the 
vicinity.  Several  Englishmen,  led  a  similar 
disposition,  associated  themselves  widi  the  lat- 
ter. The  fugitives  at  San  Domingo  employed 
themselves  especially  in  the  chase  of  wild  cattle, 
of  which  there  were  lai^e  henls  on  the  island. 
They  sold  the  hides  to  the  mariners  who  landed 
on  the  coast,  and  as  they  cpred  the  flesh  by 
smoking  it  before  the  firc^  like  die  Ameiicsn 
savins,  they  were  called  buccaneer^  from  tlie 
Caribee  bcmcan^  a  place  for  smoke-drying  meat. 
These  hunters  lived  in  the  rudest  state  of 
nature,  enjoying  in  common  all  that  they  had 
taken  in  the  chase  or  acquired  by  robbery.  The 
Spaniards,  who  could  not  conquer  them,  deter- 
mined to  extirpate  all  the  cattle  on  the  island, 
and  thus  obliged  the  buccaneers  either  to  culti- 
vate the  land  as  husbandmen,  or  to  join  the 
other  freebooters  on  the  island  of  Tortugas. 
These  bold  adventurers  attacked,  in  small  num- 
bers and  with  small  means,  but  with  an  intrepid- 
ly which  bade  defiance  to  danger,  not  only 
smgle  merchant  vessels,  but  several  of  them 
together,  and  sometimes  armed  ships.  Their 
common  mode  of  attack  was  by  boarding.  They 
directed  their  efforts  especially  against  the 
Spanish  ships  which  sailed  for  Europe  laden 
with  the  treasures  of  America.  By  the  repeated 
losses  whidi  they  suffered,  the  Smmish  were 
at  last  so  discouraged  that  they  8<aaom  ofl^sred 
a  serious  resistance.  It  happened  once  that  a 
ship  of  the  buccaneers  fell  in  with  two  Spanish 
galleons,  each  of  which  had  60  cannon,  and 
1,500  men  on  board.  To  escape  was  impossible, 
and  the  pirates  could  not  think  of  surrender. 
Their  captain,  Laurent,  made  a  short  speech  to 
them,  sent  one  of  his  men  to  the  powder  roMn 
with  orders  to  set  5re  to  it  upon  the  first  sign 
which  he. should  give  him,  and  then  placed  tus 
men  in  order  of  Mttle  on  each  side.  *We  must 
sail  between  the  enemy's  ships,*  cried  he  to  his 
crew,  *and  fire  upon  them  to  the  right  and  left.* 
This  manceuvre  was  executed  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity.  The  fire  of  the  pirate  killed  so 
many  people  on  board  both  ships  that  the 
Spaniards  were  struck  with  a  panic,  And  let 
him  escape.  The  Spanish  commander  was  after- 
ward put  to  death  on  account  of  the  disgrace 
which  he  had  brought  upon  his  nadon.  Their 
frequent  losses  greatly  rednced  die  tiade'  of 
die  Spaniards  with  America.  The  buccaneers 
now  began  to  land  on  the  coast,  and  to  plunder 
the  cities.  Their  manner  of  dividing  the  booty 
was  remarkable.  Every  one  who  had  a  share 
in  die  expedition  swore  that  he  had  reserved 


nothing  of  the  ^uftdbr.  A  false  oadi  was  of 
extremely  rare  occurrence  and  was  punished 
by  banishment  to  an  uninhabited  island  The 
\ftounded  first  received  their  share,  which  was 
greater  according  to  the  severity  of  their 
wounds.  The  remainder  was  divided  into  equal 
part^  and  distributed  by  lot  The  leader  re- 
cetvra  more  than  the  others  only  when  he  had 
particularly  distinguished  himself.  Those  who 
had  perished  in  the  expedition  were  not  for- 
gotten. Their  part  was  given  to  their  relations 
or  friends,  and!^in  default  of  them,  to  the  poor 
and  to  the  Church.  Religion  was  straneely 
blended  with  ,  their  vices,  and  they  began  that 
enterprises  with  a  prayer.  The  wealth  acquired 
was  spent  in  gambling  and  delMUchety,  for  it 
was  the  principle  of  these  adventurers  to  enjoy 
the  present  and  not  care  for  the  future.  The 
climate  and  their  mode  of  life  gradually  dimin- 
ished their  number,  and  the  vigorous  measures 
of  the  British  and  French  governments  at  last 

gut  an  end  to  their  outrages,  which  had,  per- 
aps,  been  purposely  tolerated  From  this  oaai 
of  pirates  arose  the  French  settlements  on  the 
western  half  of  San  Domingo.  The  more 
famous  of  the  buccaneers  were  Sir  Henry  Mor- 
gan, who  was  allowed  a  more  or  less  free  hand 
so  long  as  he  confined  his  activities  to  Spanish 
ships  and  towns,  and  Captain  Kidd  In  the 
l8th  century  these  pirates  came  to  be  known 
as  'marooners,*  from  their  practice  of  maroon- 
ing or  placing  their  victims  ashore  on  desert 
islands  or  inaccessible  coasts.  The  most  notori- 
ous of  these  were  Avery,  Blackbeard  and  Rob- 
erts. Much  fable  surrounds  the  narrative  of 
the  buccaneers;  but  trustworthy  accounts  have 
reached  us,  notably  that  of  EsquemeUnft  a 
Dutchman  who  served  under  Moraan.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  the  18th  century  _uq»t.  Charles 
Johnson  edited  numerous  histories  of  pirates 
and  highwaymen.  Consult  his  ^General  History 
of  the  Pyrates  of  New  Providence*  (1724), 
and  ^History  of  Highwaymen  and  Pirates' 
(1734-42).  Consult  also  ^History  of  the  Buc- 
caneers of  America*  Uxmdon  1816;  reprinted 
1891);  Archenholz,  fnie  History  of  ttie  Pi- 
rates, Freebooters,  or  Buccaneers  of  America* 
(London  1807);  Bumey  ^History  of  die  Buc- 
caneers* ;  Haring,  *The  Buccaneers  in  the  West 
Indies  in  the  Seventeenth  (^ntury*  (London 
1910)  ;  Johnston,  'Famous  Frivateersmen  and 
Adventurers  of  the  Sea*  (Boston  1911)  ;  Pyle, 
editor^  'The  Buccaneers  and  Marooners  of 
Amenca*  (Loudon  1891,  contains  the  narrative 
of  Esquemeling) ;  Raynal,  ^History  of  the  Two 
Indies* ;  Stockton,  'Buccaneers  and  Pirates  of 
Our  Coasts*  (New  York  1898);  Teramond, 
'Pages  dliistoire;  la  guerre  sur  mer,  corsaires, 
pirates,  boucaniers,  mibustier^  negriers,  etc.* 
(Vincennes  1912). 

BUCCARI,  booklca-re,  or  DAKAR,  an 
Austro-Hungarian  free  port  on  the  Gulf  of 
Quamemo,  five  miles  east  of  Fiume.  It  stands 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  with  a  casde  at  the  top^ 
and  its  harbor,  though  small,  is  safe.  Fishing; 
shipbuilding  and  linen  mantuacturin^  are  car- 
ried on  here,  the  tunny  fisheries  beu^  of  the 
^eatest  importance.  The  wine  of  the  district 
IS  also  exported  Pop.  2,092. 

BUCCINATOR,  from  bUcitta,  LaL  'trum- 
pet,* the  trumpeter's  muscle,  one  of  the  maxil- 
lary group  of  muscles  of  the  check.  They  are 
the  active  agents  in  mastication.  Hie  buccinatM 
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drctnnscribes  Uw  cavity  of  the  motifh  and,  aided 
by  the  toDffu^  keeps  the  food  under  the  pressure 
of  the  teeth;  it  also  helps  to  Morten  the 
pharynx  from  before  backward,  and  thus  as- 
sists in  df^lutition. 

BUCCINXDiB,  a  family  of  gastropod  mol- 
lusks  belonging  to  the  order  Prosobranchiata, 
and  the  section  Siphonostomata.  They  consti- 
tute part  of  Cuvier's  huccinoida.  They  have 
the  ukU  notched  in  front,  or  with  the  canal 
abruptly  reflected  so  as  to  produce  a  varix  on 
the  front  of  the  shell.  The  leading-  genera  are 
buccinum  terebra,  ebuma,  nassa,  purpura,  cassis, 
dolium,  karpa  and  Olvva.  These  shellfish  are 
much  valued  as  the  source  of  the  dye  commonly 
called  royal  purple. 

BUCCINUM,  thej^cal  genus  of  the  fam- 
ily Buceinida.  In  i&iglish  they  are  called 
whelks  (q.v.). 

BUCCLKUCH,  bflk-klii'  (now  a  dukedom), 
the  title  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Scot- 
land, whose  estate  is  in  Selkirkshire.  The  origin 
of  tnc  house  of  the  Scotts  of  Buccleuch  dates 
back  to  the  large  grants  of  land  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  of  Kirkurd  and  Buccleuch,  a  border  chief, 
by  James  II;  but  the  family  traced  descent 
from  Sir  Richard  le  Scott  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander III  (latter  half  of  the  13th  century), 
and  first  becoming  conspicuous  in  the  person 
of  the  border  chieftaio  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of 
Branxholm  and  Buccleuch,  who  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  (1547)  and  fur- 
nished material  for  his  later  namesuce's  poem 
'The  I^y  of  the  Last  Minstrel.*  Hie  son  of 
Sir  Walter,  bearing  the  same  name,  was  raised 
to  the  peerage,  in  1606^  as  Lord  Scott  of  Buc- 
cleuch, and  his  successor  was  made  an  earl  in 
1619.  In  1663  the  titles  and'  estates  devolved 
upon  Anne,  daughter  of  the  second  Earl,  who 
married  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  illegitimate 
son  of  Qiarles  II,  the  pair,  in  1673,  being 
created  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  etc. 
Subsequently  the   dukedom   of  Queensberry 

fassed,  by  marriage,  into  the  famiW.  The  sixth 
)uke  of  Buccleuch,  William  Henry  Walter 
Montagu  Douglas-Scott,  succeeded  to  the  title 
in  1884.  Consult  Fraser,  Sir  W.,  *The  Scots 
of  Buccleuch>  (1878). 

BUCENTAUR,  a  mythological  being,  half 
man  and  half  ox  or  ass.  The  splendid  galley  in 
which  the  Doge  of  Venice  annually  sai  fed  over 
the  Adriatic  on  Ascension  Day  also  bore  this 
name.  '  Dropfung  a  ring  into  the  sea,  he 
espoused  it  in  the  name  of  die  repuUic,  with  the 
.words,  *Desponsamus  te,  mare,  m  signutn  veri 
peipettuque  dtHninii.*  The  custom  originated 
in  1176,  when  the  Doge,  having  refused  to  de- 
liver up. the  Pope,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Venice,  to  the  Emperor,  encountered  and  de- 
feated the  imperial  fleet  whidi  was  sent  to 
reduce  the  Venetians. 

BUCEPHALUS,  the  horse  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  which  he  bought  for  13  talents 
(about  $5,000).  Philonicus,  a  Thessalian, 
ofiered  to  sell  him  to  King  Philip;  but  Philip, 
who  considered  the  price  too  great,  commanded 
the  unmanHreable  steed  to  be  led  away,  when 
the  young  Alexander  offered  to  mount  him. 
He  mounted  accordingly,  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all,  the  horse  obeyed  him,  and  willingly 
submitted  to  his  guidance,  though  he  had  never 
before  obeyed  a  rider.   Alexander,  from  this 


circumstance,  conceived  such  an  affection  for 
htm  that  he  never  rode  upon  any  other  horse; 
and  Biic«)halus  also,  when  caparisoned  for 
battle,  suffered  no  other  rider.  He  died  of  a 
wound  and  Alexander  caused  him  to  be  buried 
near  the  Hydaspes,  and  built  over  his  grave  a 
city,  which  he  called  Bucei^ala. 

BUCBR,  buVr,  or  BUTZER.  Martin, 
German  Protestant  theologian:  b.  Schelestadt, 
Alsace,  11  Nov.  1491:  d.  Cambridge.  28  Feb. 
1551.  He  entered  tlw  Dominican  order  in  1506, 
and  studied  at  Heidelberg  but  in  1521  left  ^ 
order,  and  became  a  convert  to  Lutheranism. 
He  was  at  first  preacher  at  the^  court  of  Fred- 
erick, the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  afterward 
in  Strassburg,  and  at  the  same  time  professor 
in  Ae  university  there  for  20  years.   He  took 

Eart  in  th«  conference  of  Marburg  with  the 
ope  of  reconciling  Luther  and  Zwiogl^us.  He 
also  attended  the  conference  at  Augsburg, 
where  he  opposed  the  articles  of  confession, 
and  the  conference  at  Wittenberg.  In  1548 
King  Edward  VI  of  England,  at  the  suf^stion 
of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  invited  him  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  professor  of  theology. 
He  was  buried  in  the  pnncipal  church  at  Cam- 
bridge but  in  1557  Queen  Mary  caused  his  bones 
to  be  burned.  The  Cardinal  (^ntarini  called 
him  the  most  learned  divine  among  the  heretics. 
He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms  under 
the  name  of  Aretius  Filinus,  and  many  other 
works.  Consult  Baum,  *Capito  and  Butzer* 
(1860);  ToUin,  <Servet  und  But2er>  (1880); 
Mentz  and  Erichsen,  *Zur  400-jahripen  CJe- 
burtsfeier  Martin  Butzer*  (1891).  His  corre- 
spondence wiUi  Philip  of  Hesse  was  published 
Lenz,  *Briefwechsel  Landgrafs  Philips  des 
Grossmiidgen  von  Hessen*  (1880). 

BUCH,  booH,  Leopold  von,  German  geol- 
ogist: bv  Stolpe,  Prussia  26  April  1774;  d. 
Beriin.  4  March  1853.  He  studied  under  the 
celebrated  Werner  in  the  mining  school  of 
Freiberg  in  Saxony,  where  Alexander  von*  Hum- 
boldt was  his  fellow-student,  and  early  began 
to  distinguish  himself  by  his  geological  writ- 
ings. His  first  works  were  *■  DescripUons  of  the 
Mineralogy  of  Landeck,*  and  ^The  Geognosy 
of  Silesia.>  Up  to  1798  he  had  adopted  the  Nep- 
tunism  theory  of  Werner,  with  some  modifica- 
tions ;  but  now  saw  cause  to  abandon  it,  and  to 
recognize  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  bastuts.  He 
saw  Vesuvius  for  the  first  time  in  1799;  but 
afterward,  in  1805,  had  an  opportunity,  along 
with  Humboldt  and  Gay  Lussac,  of  witnessing 
its  actual  eruption.  In  1802  he  examined  the 
extinct  volcanoes  of  Anvergne  in  the  south  of 
Prance.  The  results  of  all  these  geological 
travels  were  given  to  the  world  in  a  woric  en- 
titled *()bservations  During  Travels  in  Gxt- 
many  and  ItaW>  (18(£-09).  Indefatigable  as 
an  observer.  Von  Buch  turned  his  steps  frtm 
the  south  of  France  in  1806,  and  proceeding  to 
Scandinavia  spent  two  years  in  examining  its 
physical  constitutioiL  This  furnished  the  ma- 
terials for  his  well-knovm  work  entitled 
'Travels  in  Norway  and  Lapland.'  In  1815  he 
visited  the  Canary  Islands.  These  volcanic 
isles  furnished  the  starting  pcnnt  from  which 
Von  Buch  commenced  a  regular  course  of 
stu(j^  on  the  production  and  activi^  of  vol- 
canoes. This  IS  attested  by  his  standard  work 
on  the  subject  entitled  ^Physical  Description  of 
tibe  Omaiy  Isles>  (1825).  On  his  return  from 
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the  Canaries  he  visited  the  basaltic  group  of  the 
Hebrides  and  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. His  geoloffica!  excursions,  even  in  coun- 
tries which  he  had  repeatedly  visited  before, 
continued  without  interruption  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  till  within  a  few  months  of  his 
death.  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  who  had 
known  him  intimately  for  a  period  of  more  tiian 
60  years,  called  him  the  greatest  eeolorast  of 
our  period  He  was  unmarried  ana  lived  aloof 
from  the  world,  entirely  devoted  to  scientific 

Eursuits.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned 
e  was  the  author  of  many  important  tracts 
on  paleontology,  as,  *On  the  Ammonites* 
(1832)  ;  'On  the  Terebratulae>  (1834)  ;  <On  the 
Ceratites'  (1841);  and  *On  the  Cystidae' 
(1845).  Another  of  his  works  not  to  be  omit- 
ter  is  his  ^(>eological  Map  o£  Germany.* 

BUCHAN,  David,  English  voyager  and 
explorer;  b.  1780;  d,  about  1837.  He  obtained  a 
lieutenant's  commission  in  the  navy  in  1806,  and 
in  1810  his  admiral,  Sir  John  Duckworth,  dis- 
patched him  to  the  river  Exploits,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  the  intenor  and  opening  a 
communication  with  the  natives.  He  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  river  in  January  1811,  and 
with  34  men  and  three  ^ides  penetrated 
through  the  greatest  difficulties  130  miles  into 
the  country.  Buchan  afterward  became  high 
sheriff  of  Newfoundland.  On  a  subsequent  ex- 
pedition he  was  lost  with  his  ship  Upton  Castle. 
In  1818  Buchan  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  at]  Arctic  expedition.  The  Admiralty 
fitted  out  two  expeditions  diat  year  —  one  to 
discover  the  Northwest  passage,  the  other  to 
reach  the  North  Pole.  The  Dorothea  and  Trent 
were  the  vessels  selected  for  the  second  expedi- 
tion, under  Captain  Buchan  and  Lieutenant 
(afterward  Sir  John)  Franklin.  Latitude  80' 
34'  N.  was  the  most  northerly  point  gained  l>y 
this  expedition. 

BUCHAN,  ElBpeth  (Siupson),  Scottish 
religious  enthusiast,  founder  of  a  sect:  b.  near 
Banff  1738;  d.  near  Dumfries  1791.  She  was 
educated  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  but 
fm  her  marriage  to  Robert  Buchan,  in  Glas- 
gow, became,  iDre  him,  a  burgher  seceder.  In 
1779,  or  thereabouts,  she  broached  dogmas  of 
her  own,  soon  deserted  her  husband  and  moved 
to  Irvine,  where  she  made  a  number  of  con- 
verts, among  them  Mr.  Hugh  Whyte^  a  relief 
clergyman.  In  1784,  the  people  assaulted  Mr. 
Whyte's  house,  whioi  the  Buoianites  had  made 
their  tabernacle.  They  then,  46  persons  in  all, 
set  up  a  sort  of  communty  at  a  farmhouse  13 
mUes  from  Dumfries,  waiting  for  the  millen- 
nium or  the  da;^  of  judgmtet,  fasting  for  weeks 
in  the  estpectation  ^t  they  would  be  fed  like 
the  yotmg  ravens  that  cry,  and  adjuring  all 
fleshly  vanities.  A  few  left,  accusing  Mrs. 
Buchan  of  tyranny  and  di^onMty,  but  the 
majority  of  her  votaries  were  faithful  to  her 
to  the  last.  She  called  her  disciples  around  her 
death-bed  and  communicated  to  them,  as  a 
secret,  that  she  was  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  had 
been  wandering  through  the  world  since  the 
Saviour's  death,  and  that  she  was  only  going  to 
sleep  now,  and  would  soon  conduct  them  to  the 
new  Jerusalem.  Her  disciples,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  her  reappearance,  refused  to  bury  her 
until  ordered  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
sect  became  extinct  in  1848.  See  Buckanites. 


BUCHAN,  John,  Scottish  novelist :  b. 
Perth,  Scotland,  26  Aug.  1875.  He  was  educated 
at  Glasgow  Univernty  and  Brasenose  Coll^, 
Oxford,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  publishing 
firm  of  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons.  His  published 
books  include  'Sir  Quixote*  (1895);  'Musa 
Piscatrix*  (1896);  'Scholar  (;ipnes>  (1896): 
<John  Burnet  of  Barns'  (1898)  ;  <A  History  of 
Brasenose  Collegc>  (1898);  'Grey  Weather' 
(1899);  'A  Lost-Lady  of  Old  Years*  (1899); 
'The  Half-hearted'  (1900);  'The  Watcher  by 
the  Threshold*  (1902);  'The  African  Colony> 
(1903);  'Some  Eighteenth  Century  Byways' 
(1908);  'Sir  Walter  Raleigh>  <191i);  'The 
Marquis  of  Montrose'  (1913);  and  'Nelson's 
History  of  the  War,'  publishing  serially. 

BUCHAN.  William,  Scottish  physician: 
b.  Ancrum  Roxbnrgshire,  1729  ;  d.  1805.  He 
commenced  practice  at  Edinburgh,  and  having 
for  a  considerable  time  directed  his  attention  to 
a  digest  of  popular  medical  knowledge,  pub- 
lished in  1769  his  work  entitled  'Domestic 
Medicine;  or,  the  Family  Physician,'— an  at- 
tempt to  render  the  medical  art  more  generally 
useful  by  showing  people  what  is  in  their  own 
power,  both  with  respect  to  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  diseases.   It  is  constructed  on  a  plan 
similar  to  that  adopted  by  Tissot  on  his  *Avis 
au  Peuple.'     It  appealed  to  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  so  lar^e  a  class  of  the  community, 
that,  considering  it  to  have  been  the  first  work 
of  the  kind  published  in  Britain,  there  is  no 
wonder  that  it  should  have  attained  success. 
Before  the  death  of  the  author  19  large  editions 
had  been  sold.   Duplanil  of  Paris,  phy»cian  to 
the  Count  d'Artols  (Charles  X),  published  a 
translation  in  five  volumes,  with  notes,  whidi 
rendered  the  work  so  popular  on  the  (^raitinent 
that  in  a  short  time  no  language  in  CHiristendoni 
wanted  its  translation.   It  would  almost  appear 
that  the  work  met  with  more  undivided  applause 
on  the  Continent  than  in  Britain.   WBile  many 
English  and  Scottish  physicians  conceived  that 
it  was  as  apt  to  generate  as  to  cure  or  prevent 
diseases,  by  inspiringg  the  minds  of  readers  widi 
hj^pochonoriacal  notions,  those  of  other  coun- 
tries entertained  no  such  suspicions.  Among 
the  testimonies  of  approbation  which  Dr.  Buchan 
received  from  abroad  was  a  huge  gold  medal- 
lion, sent  by  the  Empress  CTatherine  of  Russia, 
with  a  complimentary  letter.  The  work  became 
more  ^pular  in  America  and  the  West  Indies 
than  m  the  older  hemisphere.    Buchan  j^b- 
lished  two  other  works.  *A  Treatise  on  Gon- 
orrhcea' :  *An  Advice  to  Mothers  oil  the  Sub- 
ject of  their  own  Health,  and  on  the  Means  of 
Promoting  the  Health,  Strength  and  Beauty  of 
Their  Offspring.'    He  was  buried  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

BUCHANAN,  Claudius,  Scottish  mission- 
ary clergyman:  b.  Cambuslang,  Scotland,  12 
March  1766;  d.  Broxbourne  9  Feb.  1815.  He 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  East  India  Company 
in  1795.  From  this  time  the  remainder  of  lus 
life  was  occupied  in  missionary  labors  in  India 
and  in  forwarding  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  the  Indian  languages.  In  1800  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Greek,  Latin  and  Knglish 
in  the  College  of  Fort  William.  He  returned 
to  Europe  in  1808,  afterward  visited  the  Holy 
Land  and  was  engaged  at  his  death  in  a  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  into  Syriac  He 
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published  ^Christian  Researches  in  Asia,  with 
a  Notice  of  the  Translatioa  of  die  Scriptures 
into  the  Oriental  Languages*  (London  1858), 
and  several  other  works. 

BUCHANAN,  Francis,  Scottish  medical 
officer :  b.  Branziet,  Perthshire,  Sterlingsbire  15 
Feb.  1762;  d.  IS  June  1829.  He  was  educated  in 
the  medi(^  profession  and  took  his  degree  at 
Edinburgh  in  1783,  and  was  shortly  afterward 
appointed  surgeon  on  board  of  a  man-of-war, 
but  resigned  because  of  ill  health.  In  1794  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company 
as  a  surgeon  on  the  Bengal  establishmeaL  He 
traveled  extensiveljr  in  the  East  Indies,  making 
collections  illustrative  of  the  botany,  zoology, 
etc.,  of  the  countries  which  he  vi^ted,  and  pub- 
lished *A  Journey  from  Madras  Through  the 
Countries  of  the  Mysore,  Canara,  and  Malabar, 
Performed  Under  the  Orders  of  the  Marq_uis 
Wellesley —  for  the  Purpose  of  Investigating 
the  State  of  Agriculture,  Arts  and  Commerce, 
etc.,  History,  Antiquities,  etc.,  in  the  Dominions 
of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore'  (1807).  He  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  scientific  journals  of  the  day, 
and  in  1819  published  a  'History  of  the  King- 
dom of  Nepal,*  and  in  the  same  year  a  *Gene- 
alogy  of  the  Hindu  Gods,'  which  he  had  drawn 
up  some  years  before  with  the  assistance  of  an 
intelligent  Brahmin.  He  made  a  statistical  sur- 
vey_  of  tlK  presidency  of  Bengal,  ihe  results  of 
which  appeared  after  his  death  in  Calcutta,  and 
in  ^Eastern  India*  by  M.  Martin  (3  vols.,  1838). 
He  was  also  superintendent  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens  of  Calcutta  in  1814.  In  1822  appeared 
his  ^Account  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Ganges,* 
with  plates. 

BUCHANAN,  Franklin,  American  naval 
officer:  b.  Baltimore,  17  Sept  1800;  d.  Talbot 
County,  Md.,  11  May  1874.  At  an  early  age  he 
enter^  the  navy,  becoming  lieutenant  in  1825 
and  master-commandant  in  1841.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  was  committed  to  him  in  1845  and 
he  was  made  the  first  superintendent  During 
the  Mexican  War  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Vera  Cnu.  In  Commodore  Periy's  expemtion 
to  Japan  he  had  command  of  the  flagship  Sus- 
quehanna. In  1855  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  captain,  was  in  command  of  the  Washington 
navy  yard  in  1859,  and  in  1861  resigned  from 
the  United  States  navy,  intending  to  follow  his 
State  in  secession,  but  later  asked  to  be  restored. 
Upon  the  refusal  of  his  request,  he  altered  the 
Confederate  navy.*  In  command  of  the  Merr*- 
tnac  in  Hampton  Roads,  he  sank  the  Congress 
and  the  Cumberland,  being  severely  wounded 
during  the  engagement.  In  1863  he  commanded 
the  naval  defenses  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  there  con- 
structing the  ram  Tennessee.  After  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  admiral  in  the  Confederate  navy 
he  was  for  some  time  senior  officer  in  the  Con- 
federate navy  and  commanded  at  the  battle  of 
Mobile  Bay,  where  he  was  defeated  by  Farra- 
gut,  lost  a  leg  and  was  made  prisoner.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  became  president  of  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Maryland. 

BUCHANAN,  George,  the  chief  nspre- 
sentative  of  humanism  in  Scotland:  b.  near 
Killearn,  Stirlingshire,  February  1506;  d.  Edin- 
bui^h,  28  Sept  1582.  He  came  of  Celtic  stock, 
and  his  family  though  i>oor  was  of  honorable 
descent,  tracing  a>nnection  some  five  genera- 
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tions  back  with  the  great  houses  of  Albany  and 
Lennox.  His  father  died  while  George  was  a 
chil<L  and  the  family  of  fiiw  sons  and  three 
daughters  was  brought  up  by  his  mother,  bom 
Agnes  Heriot  of  Trabroun  in  Haddingtonshire. 
His  early  education  was  gained  at  the  common 
schools,  tradition  naming  those  of  Killeam  and 
Dumbarton;  and  at  the  age  of  14  he  was  sent 
by  his  maternal  uncle  to  the  Universi^  of 
Paris,  then  in  the  throes  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween humanism  and  Lutherism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  scholasticism  and  Catholicism  on  the 
other.  He  remained  here  for  two  years,  his 
principal  academic  occupation  being  the  writ-' 
mg  of  Latin  verse.  At  the  end  of  these  two 
years,  the  death  of  his  uncle  and  his  own 
serious  illness  compelled  his  return  to  Scot- 
land. In  the  autumn  of  1523  he  took  part  in 
an  abortive  expedition  against  England,  led 
by  the  R^:ent  Albaiv.  In  the  spring  of  1S25 
he  went  to  Saint  Andrews,  where  he  graduated 
in  October  of  the  same  year,  the  fee  for  his 
bachelor's  certificate  being  remitted  on  account 
of  poverty.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1526,  and, 
after  two  years  as  a  bursar  of  the  Scots  Col- 
lege there,  he  took  his  master's  degree.  Be- 
ginning in  1529,  he  taught  for  three  years  as 
«regent»  in  the  College  of  Sainte  Barbe,  one  of 
the  most  fully  equipped  and  most  liberal  in 
the  university,  receiving  food  and  lodging  from 
the  college  and  fees  from  the  students.  Here 
he  was  already  known  as  a  writer  of  stinging 
epigrams.  He  resigned  his  regentship  to  be- 
come tutor  to  the  young  Earl  of  Casullis,  a  post 
he  occupied  for  five  years,  living  at  first  in 
Paris,  but  returning  to  Scotland  with  his  pupil 
in  1536.  It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
engs^fement  that  he  first  roused  the  antagonism 
of  toe  Franciscan  order  by  his  'Somnium,*  a 
Latin  poem  paraphrasing  the  well-known  Scots 
satire  'How  Dunbar  was  desyrit  to  be  ane 
Fryer.*  At  the  conclusion  of  his  period  with 
Cassillis,  he  was  -appointed  tutor  to  one  of  the 
natural  sons  of  James  V,  and  through  this 
came  into  close  relations  with  the  court.  At 
the  instance  of  the  King  he  produced  two  more 
short  satires  against  the  Franciscans,  and  began 
his  'Franciscanus,*  a  brilliant  and  elaborate 
piece  of  invective,  finished  much  later.  The 
wrath  aroused  by  these  attacks  forced  Buchanan 
to  flee  from  Scotland  to  save  his  life;  and  after 
a  short  sojourn  in  England,  where  he  addressed 
poems  to  Henry  VlJl  and  Cromwell,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris.  There  he  found  Cardinal 
Beatoun,  who  had  been  the  chief  agent  in 
driving  him  out  of  Scotland,  and  for  safety  he 
was  glad  to  accept  a  position  in  the  CqH^  de 
Guyenne  at  Bordeaux,  under  Andr^  de  Gouvia, 
formerly  his  colleague  at  Sainte  Barbe.  He  re- . 
maihed  here  three  years,  counting  among  his 
pU|Rls  the  celebrated  Montaigne,  and  among  his 
acquaintances,  J.  C.  Scaligcr.  While  at  Bor- 
deaux, Buchanan  translated  into  Latin  the 
*  Medea*  and  the  'Alcestis*  of  Euripides,  and 
composed  his  two  ori^nal  dramas,  'Jephthes' 
and  *Baptistes.*  Leaving  Bordeaux  in  1542  or 
154^  he  seems  to  have  returned  to  Paris,  where  ■ 
he  may  have  tau^t  till  about  1545  in  the  Col- 
lie du  Cardinal  Lemoine;  but  the  record  of 
diese  years  is  obscure,  and  for  the  next  three 
we  are  altogether  witiiout  evidence  as  to  his 
residence  or  occupation.  In  1547  we  find  him 
in  Portugal,  again  under  Andri  de  Gouv^a, 
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teaching  in  the  College  of  Art3  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Coimbra.  On  Gouv^'s  death,  the  col- 
lege fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  accuse  Buchanan  of  heresy.  After 
a  persKution  of  a  year  and  a  half,  he  was  shut 
up  lor  some  months  in  a  monastery  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  true  faith  by  the  monks.  There 
he  made  most  of  his  famous  Latin  translations 
of  the  Psalms,  and  during  the  same  period  pro- 
duced liis  poems  to  Leonora.  On  his  liberation 
in  1552,  he  spent  a  short  time  in  England,  then 
returned  to  France,  where  for  a  while  he  held 
once  more  the  o£Bce  of  regent,  this  time  in  the 
Coll^  Boncourt.  In  1555  his  patron,  Charles 
du  Coss^  Comte  de  Brissac,  appointed  him 
tutor  to  ms  son  Timoleon,  whom  he  instructed 
from  the  age  of  12  to  that  of  17,  living  some- 
times in  France,  sometimes  in  Italy.  During 
these  years  Buchanan  seems  to  have  given 
closer  attention  than  formerly  to  the  religious 
controversies  of  the  day;  and  when  he  returned 
to  Scotland  about  1561,  he  took  the  side  of  the 
reformed  Church  of  Scotland.  In  spite  of  tlus 
decision  for  Protestantism,  we  find  him  soon 
after  his  return  acting  as  tutor  to  Queen  Maiy 
and  writing  court  masques  and  complimentary 
poems.  He  received  an  annual  pension  of  2^ 
pounds  Scots  (pound  Scots  "=1/12  of  an  Eng- 
lish pound),  a  sum  apparently  inadequate  ta 
his  needs.  In  1564  the  Queen  bestowed  on  him 
a  pension  of  500  pounds  Scots  from  the  income 
of  the  abbey  of  Crossraguel,  but  this  he  seems 
to  have  had  <^culty  in  collecting.  His  friendly 
relations  with  Mary  continued  till  the  murder 
of  Damley  in  1567,  which  turned  him  into  her 
open  enerty.  He  wrote  the  virulent  'Detectio 
Mariae  Re^nx  Scotorum,'  the  work  which  was 
the  chief  means  of  spreacung  throughout  Europe 
a  belief  in  the  guilt  of  the  Queen.  Meantime 
Buchanan  had  become  an  important  figure  in 
the  Scottish  Church,  aoA  in  1567  he  was  mod- 
.  erator  of  the  General  Assembly  which  de- 
manded Malay's  abdication  in  favor  of  her  son. 
About  this  time  he  produced  his  two  most  im- 
portant vernacular  writings,  the  ^Admonition 
to  the  Trew  Lordis,^  a  pamphlet  in  support  of 
the  young  King  Tames  and  against  the  house 
of  Hamilton;  and  the  ^Chanueleon,'  an  attack 
on  Maitland  of  Lethington. 

In  1566  Buchanan  was  appointed  principal 
of  Saint  Leonard's  College  of  Saint_  Andrew's 
University,  but  he  resigned  his  principalship 
in  1570  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  the 
young  Kingj  James  Vl,  Uien  four  ^ears  old; 
and  he  continued  to  superintend  his  mstruction 
for  about  eight  years.  During  this  period  he 
was  for  a  short  time  director  of  chancery  and 
later  keeper  of  the  privy  seal.  In  spite  of 
these  appointments,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
held,  or  to  have  sought,  a  leading  position  in 

fiolitics.  The  most  important  writings  of  his 
ater  years  were  a  dialogue,  ^De  Jure  Regni 
apud  Scotos,*  a  defense  of  Scotland  s  treatment 
of  Mary,  and  his  'Rcnim  Scoticarum  Historia,' 

gublishcd  in  1582.    In  September  of  that  year 
e  died,  and  was  buried  in  Grayfriars  Church- 
yard in  Edinburgh. 

The  comparative  obscurity  into  which  Bu- 
chanan's name  and  writii^s  have  sunk  to-day 
is  in  striking  contrut  to  the  splendor  of  his 
contemporary  reputation.  Throu{^out  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  16th  century  he  was  regarded 
by  men  of  letters  in  Europe  as  easily  the  most 


distinguished  representative  of  htunanism  in 
Britain,  and  this  reputation  continued  for  more 
than  a  century  after  his  death.  The  contrast 
is  explained  by  the  medium  in  which  he  wrote. 
Like  most  of  his  learned  contemporaries,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  Latin  was  to  be  uie  universal 
language  of  the  future,  and  almost  all  Ids 
writings  are  in  that  langua^.  His  mastery  of 
Latin  remains  the  admiration  of  scholars,  but 
iox  the  world  in  general  his  works  are  dead 

By  genius  and  temperament  he  was  a  poet, 
and  his  Latin  verses  represent  his  best  work. 
These  belong  to  the  conventional  types  of  his 
age.  Of  his  satires,  the  most  notable  are  those 
already  mentioned,  against  the  Franciscans.  To 
modem  taste  they  pass  the  bounds  of  decency, 
but  in  brilliance  and  point  they  stand  in  the 
first  rank  of  post-classical  productions.  His 
epigrams  are  entitled  to  the  same  blame  and  the 
same  praise.    He  wrote  complimentary  poems 
to  most  of  the  persons  of  distinction  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  and  an  epithalamium  on 
the  marriage  of  Mary  and  the  Daui^,  con- 
taining a  famous  passage  in  praise  of  the  Scots. 
More  genuinely  poetical  is  his  piece  on  'The 
First  of  Majf.'    His  love-poetry  need  not  be 
taken  as  having  any  relation  whatever  to  his 
experience.    Such  poems  as  those  to  Leonora 
and  Neaera  are  merely  academic  exercises  m 
the  fashion  of  the  Renaissance  on  the  model 
of  Catullus  and  TibuUus.    Of  his  dramatic 
efforts,  the  most  artistic  is  'Jephthes,^  a  play 
which  still  holds  a  place  among  the  best  oi 
the  attempts  to  revive  the  drama  of  antiquity. 
'Baptistes^  under  the  guise  of  the  story  of 
John  the  Baptist,  is  a  thinly-veiled  parable  ex- 
pressing Buchanan's  views  on  kingship.  His 
most  ambitious  poem  is  the  *De  Sphsera,'  an 
elaborate  exposition  of  the  Ptolemaic  system 
of  astronomy,  and  his  most  {wpular  production 
is  his  Latin  translation  of  *tiie  Psauns  into  a 
wiety  of  classical  metres.  The  last  continued 
to  be  used  as  a  sdioolbook  in  his  native  conn- 
try  into  die  I9th  century. 

Of  his  prose  works,  his  *De  Jure  Regni' 
sets  forth  explicitly  and  with  special  reference 
to  Scotland  the  same  doctrine  of  the  sover- 
eignty  of  the  people  which  was  shadowed  in 
<Baptistes.>  Both  this  work  and  his  history 
earned  the  distinction  of  bring  later  suppressed 
by  the  government.  The  *mstoria'  covered 
the  history  of  Scotland  from  Ae  earliest  times 
till  1580  and,  while  far  from  being  a  critical 
work  in  the  modem  sense,  is  much  more  dis- 
criminating  than  most  of  the  chronicles  that 
preceded  it.  Its  chief  vahie  is  for  the  period 
of  his  own  life,  and  here  hb  authority  is  that 
of  the  honest  partisan. 

The  general  impression  left  by  his  work  is 
that  of  an  acute,  vigorous  and  independent 
mind,  poetical  rather  than  practical  or  philo- 
sophical; of  a  temperament  capable  of  strong 
emotion;  of  a  character  showing  some  of  the 
defects  common  to  most  men  of  his  age,  but 
on  the  whole  straightforward  and  robust.  And 
if  the  use  of  Latin  has  caused  his  writings  to 
cease  to  be  read  to-day,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  for  the  Europe  of  his  own  time  he  was  the 
foremost  man  of  letters  in  Britain,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  such  judges  as  the  Scatigers  and 
Montaigne,  the  first  Latin  poet  in  Europe. 

Btbuography. —  Budianan's  ccmiplete  works 
were  collected  V  T^-  Ruddiman  (re-edited  tv 
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Peter  Burman,  2  .vOU:,  Lugduu  Batavorum 
1725).  The  vernacular  writings  have  been  is- 
sued by  the  ScottiA  Text  Society,  with  life 
and  notes  by  P.  Hume  Brown  (Edinbui^ 
1892).  The  *lives>  by  Irving  and  Chahners 
are  now  superseded  by  P.  Hume  Brown's  > 
'George  Buchanan'  (Edinburgh  1890).  Shorter 
sketches  axe  those  of  D.  Maonillwi  (Edinburgh 
1906)  and  of  Robert  Wallace,  ^Famous  Scots 
Series'  (Ediabui^  1900).  His  ^lortraits  are 
discussed  in  Drununond's  ^Portnuts  of  Knox 
and  Buchanan*  (1^5).  Bibliographies  are 
gjven  by  Ruddiman  and  Irving. 

William  A.  Neilson, 
Proftssor  of  English,  Harvard  Univemty. 

BUCHANAN,  George,  Scottish  surgeon: 
b.  Oasgow  1827-  A.  190S.  Became  surgeon  of 
tfte  Western^  Inftrmary  of  Glasgow  and  later 
served  as  civil  surgeon  with  the  British  army  in 
the  Crimean  War.  In  1888  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  surgical  section  of  the  British  Medi- 
cal A»s6ciatton,  and  for  some  years  was  profes- 
sor of  clinical  surgery  in  the  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity. He  wa«  the  author  of  'Camp  life  in  the 
Cfimea*;  <On  Litliotrit^,  with  Cases*:  'Clini- 
cal Surgery* ;  ^Radical  Cure  of  Inguinal  Hernia 
in  Children';  'Talipes  Varus*;  'Faure^  Stor- 
age Battery  and  Electricity  in  Surgery,'  and 
'Ajuesthesta  Jubilee,  a  Retrospect.'  He  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Glasgow  Medical 
Journal  and  also  edited  the  10th  edition  of  tile 
'Anatomist's  Vade  Mecum.' 

BUCHANAN,  Sir  George  WUUam,  Brit- 
ish diplomatist:  b.  Copenhagen,  25  Nov.  1854. 
He  was  educated  at  WelUn^on  College,  en- 
tered the  diplomatic  service  in  1876  and  rose 
by  successive  stages  till  he  became  secretary 
of  the  embas^  at  Berlin  (1901-03);  Minister 
plenipotentiary  at  Sofia  (1903-^)  ;  Minister  at 
The  Hague  (1908-10).  He  was  appointed 
Ambassador  at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1910. 

BUCHANAN,  Isaac,  Canadian  pioneer 
merchant  and  statesman:  b.  Glasgow  1810;  d. 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  1883.  He  came  to  Canada 
in.  1830  to  found  a  branch  in  Montreal  of  a 
wholesale  business,  which  he  developed  with 
remarkable  success.  He  was  electea  member 
for  York  in  the  first  union  Parliament,  held 
the  office  of  president  of  the  council  in  the 
Tach^Macdonald  ministry  in  1864  and  was  a 
Dominion  arbitrator  1878-83.  He  was  one  of 
the  promoters  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
(later  merged  in  the  Grand  Trunk)  and  the 
chief  advocate  of  protection  in  pre-Con federa- 
tion days,  being  sometimes  regarded  as  the 
father  of  the  national  policy.  But  coupled  with 
protection,  he  strongly  urged  the  establishment 
of  commercial  union  with  the  United  States. 

BUCHANAN,  Jama,  15tfa  President  of 
the  United  States:  di  near  Mercerflbur^  Pa., 
23  April  1791;  d  at  Wbeathmd,  near  Lan- 
cauter,  Pa.,  1  June  186B.  The  Bnchanaas 
were  a  Scotdi-Irish  family  of  recent  mwfra- 
tion;  James  was  the  second  oi  11  children. 
He  received  a  gobd  education  for  tbat 
time  in  the  schools  of  Mercersburg  and  at 
Diddnson  College,  where  he  .was  graduated 
at  the  ape  of  19,  He  thta  studied  law  in 
an  dfice  m  Lancaster,  and  at  the  age  of  21  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He .  practised  his  prof  es- 
sioa  very  little,  for  almost  all  of  his  mature 
life  vna  apent  in  the  puUic  service  of  die' 


Sfate  or  of  the  United  States.  His  public  life 
began  in  1814  widi  his  election  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature  where  he  served  two  terms. 
In  1821  he  be^  a  10-year  period  of  service 
in  Congress;  m  1832-33  he  was  Minister  to 
Russia;  from  1834-44  he  was  United  States 
senator  from  Pennsylvania;  under  President 
Polk  he  was  Secretary  of  State.  184S-49;  under 
President  Fierce  he  was  Minister  to  Eoigland, 
18S3-56;  and  from  1857  to  1861  he  was  Presi- 
dent, the  last  Democratic  Prerfdent  for  24 
years.  Before  he  became  President  his  experi- 
ence had  been  mainly  is  lefi^lattve  service  and 
in  diploma^.  During  the  short  periods  whea 
not  in  office  his  time  was  yet  givea  laijgelj  to 
public  matters  and  he  continuea  a  keen  interest 
m  current  political  problems. 

In  part  his  absorption  in  politics  was  prob- 
ably due  to  the  lack  of  close  family  ties;  he 
was  never  married,  his  fiancee  having  died 
just  before  the  time  set  for  the  wedding.  There 
was  a  large  family  connection,  but  none  of 
them  ex^t  a  niece,  Harriet  LatK,  apiKars 
to  have  come  much  into  his  life.  He  was 
quiet,  well-mannered;  a  conservative  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school  whose  only  ambition 
was  to  serve  the  state.  He  began  his  public 
career  as  a  Federalist,  and  as  a  Federahst  he 
was  elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  and 
to  Congress.  He  criticised  severely  the  Demo- 
cratic-Republican conduct  of  the  War  of  1812, 
bnt  urged  its  continuance  to  a  victorious  end, 
and  even  enrolled  himself  in  the  militia,  though 
he  was  not  called  into  service.  Monroe's  veto 
message  on  the  internal  improvement  bill  first 
called  his  attention  to  the  political  complica- 
tions involved  in  the  nature  of  the  Feder^ 
Union.  Buchanan  then  began  a  study  of  Ameri- 
can constitutional  law  with  the  result  that  he 
gradually  became  a  Democrat,  a  believer  in  the 
'strict  construction*  of  the  umted  States  con- 
stitution and  in  the  'reserved  rights*  of  the 
States.  It  is  difficult  for  one  of  the  20th  century 
to  understand  the  conscientious  devotion  of 
scMne  early  American  statesmen  to  the  letter 
of  the  law  without  much  regard  to  the  changing 
social  conditions  back  of  the  law.  But  it  was 
an  age  of  lawyers;  nearly  all  statesmen  and 
pc^tictans  were  trained  in  law,  and  naturally 
their  views  of  government  were  legalistic  and 
theoretical. 

Btichanan's  20-year  rea>rd  as  congressmm 
and  senator  was  one  of  useful  but  not  of  bril- 
liant service.  In  the  House  his  principal  service 
was  on  the  judiciary  committee,  of  which  he 
became  diairman  in  1829  and  which  under  him 
was  credited  with  having  accomplished  needed 
reforms  of  the  Federal  judiciary.  In  general 
he  supported  the  policies  of  President  Jadc- 
son,  both  hnanctal  and  foreign,  but  an  increas- 
ing tendency  on  his  part  toward  "strict  con- 
struction* is  noticeable.  He  opposed  a  Fed- 
eral lankruptcy  .law  because  of  its  tendency 
toward  political  consolidation  and  he  believed 
it  would  injure  the  character  of  the  farming 
class  if  the  latter  were  able  to  disburden  them- 
selves of  obligations  under  the  law.  He  ob- 
jected to  protective  tariffs  because  tibiey  were 
at  the  es^ense  of  the  agricultand  mdustry. 
Whoi  the  controversies  arose  over  anti-slavery 
petitions  Buchanan  voted  to  receive  them,  since 
to  do  so  was  plainly  prescribed  by  the  United 
States  constitution, '  but  on  the  other  hand  he 
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held  that  Congress  had  the  autfaori^  to  keep 
incendiary  anti-slavery  literature  out  of  the 
mails  and  should  exercise  this  right.  When 
President  Tyler  broke  with  the  Whig  party 
and  an  attack  was  made  upon  his  use  of 
the  veto  power,  Buchanan  was  found  defend- 
ing the  President's  constitutional  right  to  influ- 
ence legislation  by  the  veto.  As  senator  he 
held  that  the  State  legislature  had  the  right  to 
instruct  him  to  vote  on  all  important  questions. 
In  a  Senate  which  contained  Clay,  Calhoun  and 
Webster,  Buchanan  was  known  as  one  of  the 
useful,  working  members,  but  he  scarcely  at- 
tained the  first  rank. 

Buchanan's  first  connection  with  foreign 
affairs  was  as  Minister  to  Russia  in  1832-33. 
At  Jackson's  request  he  retired  from  Congress 
to  undertake  negotiation  of  treaties  with  Rus- 
sia. He  was  well  received  and  well  liked  at 
die  Russian  capital,  and  succeeded  in  arranging 
a  commercial  treaty.  Disliking  the  fortnaf  et- 
iquette of  the  court,  he  resigned  and  on  his 
way  home  traveled  in  the  western  countries  of 
Europe  and  in  England.  In  1844  he  was  named 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Democrats  as  their  candi- 
<bte  for  the  Presidency  and  this,  added  to  his 
other  qualificatiotis,  caused  President  Polk  to 
make  hmi  Secretaiy  of  State.  In  this  jrasition 
he  handled  the  Oregon  Boundary  Question 
(q.v.)  and  the  foreign  affairs  connected  with 
die  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  Mexican  War 
(q.v.).  Polk  and  Buchanan  developed  a  vigor- 
ous foreign  policy,  especially  concerning  Latm- 
America,  and  in  so  doing  came  into  conflict 
with  England  and  Spain.  Buchanan  opposed 
the  activities  of  &igiand  in  Central  Ameria 
and  in  California  and  favored  the  restoration 
and  strengthening  of  the  Central  American 
Federation  in  order  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  European  powers.  Believing  that  Cuba 
could  not  be  held  by  Spain  he  offered  $100,- 
000,000  for  the  island.  As  Secretary  of  State 
Buchanan  acquired  a  reputation  as  an  able 
diplomat  and  left  office  firmly  convinced  that 
the  most  important  foreign  problem  for  lite 
United  States  was  the  acquisition  of  Cuba. 
President  Fierce^  having  before  his  inaugura- 
tion sought  Buchanan's  advice  in  regard  to 
foreign  aWair^  was  so  impressed  with  his  views 
that  he  adod  him  to  accept  the  English  mission, 
thus  practically  accepting  the  latter's  Latin- 
Amencan  poli^.  Buchanan  accepted  reluct- 
antly because  he  had  an  eye  to  the  presidential 
campai^  of  1S56  and  because  the  position  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Central  American  mat- 
ters had  been  embarrased  by  the  Qajjrton-Bul- 
ver  treaty  which  in  the  previous  Whig  admin- 
istration bad  reversed  the  policy  of  Budianan 
and  Polk.  In  London  he  was  successful  in  se- 
curing a  somewhat  favorable  interpretation  of 
the  treaty  and  also  in  a  contention  over  British 
enlistment  of  soldiers  in  the  United  States. 
But  Buchanan  attained  greater  notoriety  at 
this  period  by  his  connection  with  the  so-odled 
Ostend  Manifesto  (q.v.).  The  Pierce  adminis- 
tratimi  was  anxious  to  acquire  Cuba,  and  a  new 
cause  of  trouble  with  Spain  had  arisen — At 
episode  of  the  Black  U^arrior  —  so  Secretary 
Marcy  su^sted  that  Budianan,  Soule,  Minis^ 
ter  to  Spam,  and  Mason,  Minister  to  France, 
should  meet  for  a  consultation  over  the  Cuban 
situation.  The  result  was  the  Ostend  Mani- 
festo,  which  was  not  made  public,  however. 


until  the  papers  were  called  for  by  Congress. 
In  this  re^rt  the  three  ministers  suggested 
that  the  United  States  should  offer  SpainllZO,- 
000,000  for  the  island  and  seize  it  if  Spain 
refused,  since  Cuba  as  then  governed  was  a 
dangerous  nuisance  from  the  American  view- 
point. 

Buchanan  returned  from  England  in  18S6 
to  become  a  candi^te  for  the  Presidency.  For 
years  he  had  been  considered  as  a  presidential 
posstlnlitjtr,  and  in  1852  he  was  really  the  strong- 
est candidate,  thot^h  Pierce,  *a  dark  horse,* 
received  the  Democratic  nomination.    He  was 
stronger  than  ever  with  his  party  and  in  the 
country  at  large.    He  was  moderate  in  lus 
views  on  the  slavery  issue,  and  his  attempts  to 
secure  Cuba  had  gained  him  some  support  in 
the  South.   Thotini  he  sintported  the  letpsla- 
tion  of  1850  and  1854  relating  to  the  extenwm 
of  slavery  m  the  territories  he  had  not  been 
connected  with  any  of  the  Utter  controversies 
over  those  measures  and  their  results  in  Kansas. 
Pierce  now  received  the  support  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Southern  Democrats,  but  Buchanan 
was  easily  nominated  by  the  pressure  of  the 
conservative  Democrats,  North  and  South,  and 
at  the  last  received  the  support  of  Doti^as.  He 
vas  undoubtedly  the  best  can<Udate  that  the 
party  could  have  selected.    In  the  campaign 
that  followed  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
Democracy  constituted  a  national  party  as 
against  the  new  Republican  party  led  by  Fre- 
moiit  which  was  frankly  sectional.    In  both 
sections  Buchanan  received  the  support  of  many 
Whigs  whose  party  had  been  wrecked  on  the 
slavery  question.   He  was  elected  President  by 
112  electoral  votes  from  the  South  and  Q, 
from  the  North,  against  114  from  the  Nordi 
for    Fremont,   ana   8   from   Marylaixd  for 
Fillmore,  the  candidate  of  the  American  party. 
The  result  showed  that  the  Democratic  party 
was  still  a  national  one  but  that  the  danger  of 
scctionalization  was  very  great.    Buchanan  be- 
lieved it  to  be  his  task  to  chedc  this  trend 
toward  separation. 

Budianan's  program  as  Pre^dent  was  to 
settle  the  slavery  question  according^  to  the 
principles  of  the  Compromise  of  1850  and  Ae 
Kansas-Nebraska  legislation  of  1854,  to  super- 
vise the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  himself, 
with  a  vigorous  policy  against  European  influ- 
ence in  Latin-American  affairs,  to  acquire  Cuba 
if  possible,  and  to  prevent  any  further  aliena- 
tion of  North  and  South.  But  he  was  destined 
to  fail  in  the  most  important  of  all. 

He,  as  a  legalist  would  do,  expected  to  settle 
the  Kansas  troubles  by  accepting  the  Lecornpton 
Constitution  (q.v.)  and  the  Dred  Sc6tt  Deci- 
sion (q.v.).  But  in  this  many  of  his  party 
would  not  follow  him  and  he  ftmUhr  broke  with 
Douglas  on  the  Kansas  issue.  His  desire  to 
acquire  Cuba  alienated  many  Northern  Demo- 
crats and  the  Conservative  Wlugs  who  bad 
supported  him  in  1856.  Fim  of  the  controversy 
over  slavery  fed  by  the  stories  fnnn  Kansas 
would  not  be  extmguished ;  sectionalization 
proceeded  rapidly;  the  John  Brown  raid  in 
18S9  crystallired  Southern  and  much  Northern 
opinion;  the  break  with  Douglas  split  the 
Democratic  party  and  in  the  elections  of  1860 
the  sectional  alignment  was  definite.  Buchanan 
supported  the  Brecldnridf^e  ticket,  believing  that 
the  South  had  been  unwisely  irritated  by  such 
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measures  «s  the  'personal  liberty*  laws  and 
by  the  violent  anti-slavery  agitation.  Though 
his  sympathies  were  with  the  South,  he  denied 
that  the  latter  could  find  a  remedy  in  secession 
from  the  Union  in  case  of  Lincoln's  election. 
When  it  was  known  that  Lincoln  had  beoi 
elected  Buchanan  expected  that  an  attempt  at 
secession  would  be  made  but  hoped  that  con- 
servative influences  in  the  South  aided  by  a 
considerate  attitude  of  the  North  would  pre- 
vent it  or  confine  the  movement  to  a  narrow 
area.    His  conduct  of  affairs  during  the  last 
three  months  o£  his  administration  has  been 
severely  criticized   Even  at  this  day  it  is  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  estimate  of 
his  policy.    When  South  Carolina  be^n  the 
secession  movement  on  20  Dec  I860,  his  cabi- 
net was  almost  evenly  divided  in  sympathy  be- 
tween the  North  and  South.   He  was  intensely 
anxious  to  prevent  civil  war.    He  denied  the 
possibihty  of  peaceable  secession  but  held  that 
under  the  constitution  and  laws  he  had  no  power 
to  force  a  State  back  into  the  Union.  It  would 
seem  he  confused  die  coercion  of  a  State 
with  the  forcible  administration  of  Federal  law. 
He  would  hold  and  defend  all  Federal  posts 
but  would  inaugurate  no  policy  that  mi^t  pre- 
dpitate  war.    He  asked  Congress  for  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  the  situation  but  secured  none, 
though  the  Republicans  who  controlled  the  lower 
house  might  have  given  it  had  thqr  so  desired 
E-ven  so,  he  appeared  to  hdieve  that  delay 
would  undermine  and  weaken  the  secessicm 
movement.   Consequently,  he  favored  the  Crit- 
tenden Compromise  (q.v.),  the  Virginia  Peace 
Convention  (^.v.),  and  other  measures  designed 
to  avoid  the  issue  of  civil  war;  though  he  re- 
fused to  give  any  official  recognition  to  the 
Confederacy.    Cmnges  in  his  cabinet  during 
the   last  weeks  brought  in  new  advisers — 
Black,  Dix,  Stanton  and  Holt — who  stiffened 
Buchanan's  policy  somewhat,  but  he  was  glad  to 
turn  over  the  administration  with  its  responsi- 
bilities to  Lincoln  before  war  began.     It  is 
worth  noting  diat  for  several  weeks  Lincoln 
made  little  change  in  policy.   Buchanan  retired 
to  Wheatland,  where  he  announced  his  support 
of  Lincoln's  administration  and  where  he  spent 
his  last  years  writing  a  defense  of  his  own  ad- 
ministration.  During  these  years  he  was  vili- 
fied as  if  he  were  a  traitor,  and  accused  of 
cowardice  and  weakness  of  character;  but  in 
passing  judgment  one  must  remember  that 
Buchanan,  like  Andrew  Johnson  and  other  not- 
able  Democrats  of  the  strict  constructionist 
school,  was  so  firmly  grounded  in  his  political 
principles  that  it  was  hardly  possible  for  him 
to   act  otherwise  than  as  he  did  Consult 
Buchanan,  James,  *  Buchanan's  Administration 
on  the  Eve  of  the  Rebellion>  (New  York  1866)  ; 
Curtis,   George  Ticknor,  *I^fe  of  President 
Buchanan*  (2  vols..  New  York  1883);  Moore, 
John  Bassett,  'The  Works  of  James  Buchanan' 
(12  vols.,  Philadelphia  1908-11) ;  Rhodes.  James 
Fori  'History  of  the  United  States,  1850-187I> 
(Vols.  I-ni,  New  York  1907). 

Waltee  L.  Fleming, 
Professor  of  History,  Vanderbilt  University. 

BUCHANAN,  Joieph  Rodm,  American 
physician:  b.  Frankfort,  Ky.,  11  Dec  1814;  d. 
San  Tos6,  Cal.,  26  Dec.  1899.  He  was  graduated 
as  M.D.  at  Louisville  University  in  1842,  and 
from  lS46  to  1856  was  professor  of  phy oology 


in  the  Electric  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati. 
He  was  dean  of  the  faculty  from  1850  to  1855, 
and  edited  the  medical  journal  connected  with 
the  institute.  He  was  subsequent^  connected 
with  similar  colleges  in  New  York  and  Boston. 
Professor  Buchanan  discovered  what  he  called 
the  sciences  of  Psychometry  and  Sarcognomy, 
and  claimed  to  have  demonstrated  the  action  of 
the  brain  on  the  body  as  its  controlling  physio- 
logical organ.  His  health  failing,  he  removed 
to ICansas  City,  and  thence,  in  1893  to  California. 
From  1849  to  1856  he  published  Buduutan's 
Journal  of  Mm  and  published  ^Outlines  of 
Lectures  on  the  Neurological  System  of  An- 
thropology*' (Gncinnati  1854) ;  'Eclectic  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  and  Surgery*  (Philadelphia 
1868);  'The  New  Education*  (New  York 
1882) ;  'Therapeutic  Sarcopiomy*  (Boston 
1884);  'Manual  of  Psychometry'  (1885); 
'Cerebral  Physiology*  (1900);  'Periodicity* 
(1897);  'Primitive  Christianity*  (1898). 

BUCHANAN,  Robert  Christie,  American 
soldier:  b.  Baltimore,  about  1811;  d.  Washing- 
touj  29  Nov.  1878.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
United  States  Militaiy  Academ:^  in  1830  and 
served  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  the  rank  of 
second  lieutenant  From  1837-38  he  served  in 
the  Seminole  War,  and  from  1845-46  in  the 
military  occupation  of  Texas.  During  the  Mex- 
ican War  he  was  promoted  for  gallantry.  In 
1856  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  mili- 
tary district  of  Oregon  and  northern  California. 
Early  in  the  Civil  War  he  was  promoted  heu- 
tenantjcolonel.  He  fought  in  the  Peninsular 
campaign  and  on  the  Rappahannock,  winning 
at  Gaines  Mills  the  rank  of  brevet  colonel,  and 
at  Malvern  Hill  that  of  brevet  brigadier-gen- 
eral. He  was  in  the  battles  of  Antietam  and 
Fredericksburg,  and  was  promoted  brevet 
major-general.  In  1864  he  was  assistant  prov- 
ost-marshal for  New  York.  In  1870  he  retired 
from  active  service, 

BUCHANAN,  Robert  Williams,  English 
poet  and  novelist:  b.  Caverswall,  Staflordsnire, 
18  Aug.  1841 ;  A  London,  10  June  1901.  He 
received  his  education  in  Glasgow  and  while 
young  went  to  London  to  engage  in  literature. 
His  attack  upon  Dante  Gabnel  Rossetti,  'The 
Fleshly  School  of  Poetry.*  drew  a  famous  let- 
ter from  that  poet  on  ''The  Stealthy  School  of 
Critidam'  and  a  scathing  pamphlet  from  Swin- 
burne. 'Under  the  Microscope'  (1872),  It 
should  be  added  that  in  later  life  he  regretted 
his  course  in  this  matter.  His  poems  include 
'Undertones'  (1863) ;  'Idylls  and  Legends  of 
Inverbum*  (1865) ;  'London  Poems,'  his  best 
effort  (1866);  'North  Coast  Poems'  (1867); 
'Book  of  Orm,  the  Celt'  (1868) :  'Saint  Ab<i 
and  His  Seven  Wives*  (1871);  'Napoleon  Fal- 
len: a  Lyrical  Drama*  (1871)  ;  'The  Drama  of 
Kings*  (1871);  'Ballads  of  Love,  Life  and 
Humor*  (1882)  ;  'The  City  of  Dreams'  (1888)  ; 
'White  Rose  and  Red' ;  'The  Wandering  Jew* 
(1893).  His  best  novels  are  'The  Shadow  of 
the  Sword'  (1876);  <A  Child  of  Nature* 
(1879);  'God  and  the  Man'  (1881);  'The 
Martyrdom  of  Madeline*  (1882),  and  'Fox- 
glove Manor'  (1884). 

BUCHANAN,  William  Insco,  American 
diplomat:  b.  near  Covington,  Ohio,  10  Sept. 
1852;  d.  17  Oct.  1909.  Educated  in  country 
schools^  Uvtng  on  a  farm  in  early  Uf e ;  removed 
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to  Sioux  Ci^,  Iowa,  1882.  In  1894  he  was 
appointed  United  States  Minister  to  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  and  in  1903  United  States  Uin- 
ister  to  the  republic  of  Panama. 

BUCHANANIA,  a  genus  of  Anacardiacete, 
named  after  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton,  a  well- 
known  Indian  botanist.  B.  latifolia  is  a  lar^e 
Indian  tree,  the  kernel  of  the  nut  of  which  is 
much  used  in  native  confectionery.  It  also 
furnishes  an  oil  and  a  black  varnish. 

BUCHANITSS.  buk'&n-Its,  a  sect  of  en- 
thusiasts who  sprung  up  at  Irvine,  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  about  1783.  Rev.  Hugh  White,  the 
minister  of  a  congregation  of  the  Relief  Church 
ia  that  town,  having  been  invited  to  prcadt  in 
the  nei^tborhood  of  Glasgow,  Elizabeth  Ba- 
chan,  the  wife  of  a  painter,  was  cBptivated  mth 
his  eloquence,  and  writing  to  him,  announced 
that  he  was  the  first  who  had  spolooi  to  her 
heart  and  requested  permisuon  to  pay  him  a 
visit  at  Irvine,  that  the  work  o£  her  conversion 
might  be  perfected.  On  her  arrival  she  was 
joyfully  received  by  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, en^ged  without  intermission  in  re- 
Ug^ous  exercises,  went  from  house  to  houses 
conducted  family  worship,  answered  questions, 
resolved  doubts,  explained  the  Scriptures,  and 
testified  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to 
abandon  the  concerns  of  time  and  prepare  for 
the  reception  of  Christ,  White  was  complained 
of  to  the  presbytery,  by  which  l^e  was  deposed 
from  his  ministry.  Thus  a  distinct  party  was 
formed,  the  meetings  of  which  were  common^ 
held  at  night,  and  on  these  occasions  the  new 
prophetess  indulged  in  her  reveries,  styling  her- 
self the  Woman  of  the  Twelfth  of  Revelations, 
and  White  her  first-bom.  Such  gross  outrage 
on  the  Common  sense  of  the  inhabitants  occa- 
sioned a  popular  tumult,  to  save  her  from  the 
fury  of  which  the  magistrate  sent  her  under 
escort  to  some  distance;  after  which,  with  her 
clerical  friesd  and  about  40  dehided  followers, 
she  wandered  up  and  down  the  country,  singing 
and  avowing  that  Huy  were  traTClers  for  the 
Ndw  Jerus^em  and  the  expectants  of  the  im- 
nediate  coming  of  Christ  Thqr  had  a  am- 
fflOn  fund,  and  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
work,  as  they  believed  God  would  not  suffer 
thorn  to  want.   See  Buchan.  Elspeth. 

BUCHARBST,  boo-ka-rest',  or  BUKA- 
SEST  (Rumanian.  Bucuresci,  that  is  "city  of 
joy*),  formerly  the  chief  city  of  Wallachia, 
now  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Rumania,  on 
the  Dimbovitza,  37  miles  from  its  mouth.  It 
is  the  most  populous  city  of  southeastern  Eu- 
rope after  Constantinople  and  Budapest,  imd  is 
spoken  of  by  the  Rumanians  as  the  Paris  of 
the  East  Besides  being  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, Bucharest  is  the  residence  of  a  Greek 
archbishop.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  one 
story,  built  of  brick  pointed  externally,  and 
have  metal  roofs.  The  streets  arc  mostly  nar- 
row and  crooked,  the  most  important  being  the 
Boulevard,  running  from  east  to  west,  the  Calea 
Victoriei,  the  Lipscani  and  the  Karlsstrasse. 
There  are  statues  to  Joan  Heliade-Radulescu, 
the  fadier  of  Rumanian  literature,  George 
Lazar  and  otbCrs,-  Twelve  bridges^&ve  of 
iron  and  seven  of  stone  —  cross  the  Dimbovitza, 
a  small,  muddy  stream  that  formerly  caused  a 
S^kkI  deal  of  damage  by  inundations.  From 


1885   tia   1896  extsnHTo   fortifieations  were 
erected,  thepe  being  now'  18  forts  in  the  circle 
of  defense.   Hie  inhabitants  nearly  ^1  belong 
to  the  Greek  Churdi.    The  churches  are  very 
DumerouB,  but  few  of  them  are  architecturally 
noteworthy,  the  chief  being  the  metropolitan 
cathedTHl,  bnitt  in  1656,  restored  in  18H  and 
standing  on  a.  hall,  aM  the  Roman  Cauiolic 
cathedral,  built  in  l^S-84,  one  of  die  diief  or- 
naments of  the  city.   Bucharest  has  a  nniTer- 
sity,  and  connected  with  it  a  pnblic  library  and 
a  museum  of  natural  history  and  antiquitiei. 
There  are  four  lyceums,  two  gymnasia,  some 
technical  and  military  schools,  a  conservatory 
of  music,  girls'  schools'  and  other  educational 
ifutitiittons.  There  ate  a  f  enr  fine  pidrfic  build- 
ings, of  «hidi  die  most  consincuous  is  die 
palace; -r«:cBtly  Rebuilt;  among  the  others  being 
die  new  Palace  of  Justice,  the  National  Theatre, 
the  Adienaeum,  die  post<-office  and  several  fine 
hotels.   What  duefly  distzaguishes  Bucharest  is 
the  magmfioence  of  the  pnblic  gardens.  There 
is  a  mixture  in  the  population  of  eastern  habits, 
widl  European  civilization  among  die  upper 
dasdes.  Tkt  mantrfactares  comprise  iron  goods, 
-earthenware;  tefined  pctroiemn*  brandy,  am^ 
supplies,  textiles,  leather,  Unen,  soaft  paver, 
beer,  etc,  bat  they  are  of  no  great  impoilance. 
There  ia  an  active  trade,  Bucharest  being  an 
'entrepot  both  for.  the  Idngdom  of  Rumania  and 
■for  adjacent  countries.*    It  imports  manofac- 
tured  goods  and  exports  grain,  wool,  honey, 
wax,,  tallow  and  cattle,  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try.   Id  .1606,  when  it  became  die  capital  of 
Walladua.  it  was  only  a  nllage.   It  was  |ril- 
laged  by  the  Serbians  in  1716;  taken  by  the 
Russians  in  1769  and  1806;  xMCUpied  by  diem  ' 
again  in  1828-29  and  1853-54;  hy  the  Aus- 
trians  in  1774,  17B9  and  1854;  was  partly  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1847,  and  in  1862  became  the 
capital  of  Rumania,  which  had  just  been  formed 
from  the  union  of  Ifoidavia  and  Wallachia. 
In  1866  a  rcnM.  in.  Bodiarest  dethroned  die 
first  ruler  of  united  Ruitiania.   The  parritioa 
of  tihe' captured  parts  of  European  Tuncey  was 
settled  among  the  Chri^an  states  of  the  Bal- 
kans hy  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  10  Anff.  1913. 
J^eace  congresses  were  held  here  1772-73  and 
bi  1612,  and  in  18S6  peace  was  concluded  here 
between  Serbia  and  Bulgaria.    Pop.  338^109. 
See  Bucharest,  Peace  of;  Bhcharest,  Uni- 
WBSXTY  or. 

BUCHAREST,  Peace  of,  a  treaty  signed 
28  May  1812  between  Russia  and  the  Porte.  In 
November  1806  the  Emperor  Alexander  took  up 
arms  for  die  protection  of  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia, and  on  account  of  the  violation  of  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Bosporus.  He  occupied 
Moldavia,  u^on  which  the  Porte  declared  war 
against  Russia,  7  Jan.  1807.  An  armistice,  how- 
ever, was  agreed  upon  at  Slobosia,  24  Aug.  1807. 
and  after  tne  expiration  of  the  truce  in  April 
1808,  it  was  tacitly  continued,  but  in  April  1809 
the  war  was  renewed.  The  Russians  ,  advanced 
to  Bulgaria,  and  after  two  fierce  campaigns  re- 
mained masters  of  the  Daitube.  The  Porte  now 
offered  terms  ol  peac«.  A  congress  was  opened 
at,  Bucharest  in  December  ISlT.  Napoleon  did 
all  in  his  power  to  indBee|the'  Fbrtc  to  continue 
the  war ;  but  the  interposition  of  Great  Britain 
and  Sweden,  as  well  as  the  concessions  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  distrust  of  the  Porte  toward  Napo- 
leotif  brotught  to  a  ooncluaiDS  the  Peace  of 
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Bncharest.  The  Porte  gave  up  to  Russia  all 
Bessarabia  and  a  third  of  hCofdavla,  with  the 
fortresses  of  Chocxim,  Bender,  Ismail  and  Kilia, 
so  that  the  Pnith,  as  far  as  its  confluence  with 
the  Danube,  became  the  boundary  between  the 
two  jpowers,  and  from  thence  iht  left  bank  of 
the  Danube  as  far  as  Kilia  and  even  to  its  en- 
trance into  the  Black  Sea.  The  Russians  gave 
back  the  rest  of  their  conquests.  In  Asia  the 
boundaries  were  established  as  before  the  war. 
The  boundary  then  settled  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  was  modified  in  favor  of  the  Porte  at 
the  Peace  of  Pans.  30  March  1856i 

BUCHAREST,  University  of,  a  univer- 
sity in  the  city  of  Bucharest,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  state  sovemment  of  Rumania.  It 
was  founded  in  Im.  In  Bd<fition  to  the  usual 
academic,  sdentific  and  professional  depart- 
ments, with  courses  followed  by  about  4,300 
students,  there  is  a  school  of  pharmacy.  There 
are  museums  and  laboratories  connected  with 
the  university.  Tuition  is  absolutely  free  in  all 
departments  of  this  university.  The  libraiy 
contains  over  26,000  volumes. 

BUCHBLER,  buk'e-ler.  Franz,  German 
philologist:  b.  Rheinberg,  3  June  1837;  d.  1908. 
He  studied  at  Bonn  and  became  professor  in 
Freiburg  in  1858  and  in  Greifswald  in  1866; 
in  1870  he  was  called  to  Bonn.  His  specialty 
has  been  in  the  field  of  ancient  Italian  dialects. 
He  has  published  'Grundriss  der  latdnischen 
Deklination*  (1866)  and  oAer  important  works, 
and  since  1878  has  been  an  associate  editor  of 
the  Rheinisches  Museum  fUr  Phitologie.  He 
was  renowned  equally  for  his  great  learning, 
his  dlscriminatitig:  critical  talent  and  bis  skill 
as  a  teacher. 

BUCHBR,  booH'er,  Anton  von,  German 

folemical  writer:  b.  Munich,8  Jan.  1746;  d.  1817. 
le  was  educated  in  the  Latm  schools  of  the 
Jesuits,  studied  at  In^dstadt  and  was  conse- 
crated priest  in  I'KS.  In  1771  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  the  German  schools  of  Munich.  In 
his  different  offices  as  a  public  teacher  he  did 
a  great  deal  in  his  day  to  instruct  and  enlighten 
his  country.  He  incurred  the  enmity  oi  the 
Jesuits  by  his  satirical  attacks  upon  them  and 
was  finally  removed  from  his  position  by  Max- 
imilian Joseph  n,  who,  however,  compensated 
him  by  bestowing  upon  turn  the  benefice  of 
Engelbrechtsmunster.  His  contributions  to  the 
history  of  the  Jesuits  in  Bavaria  ('B^triM  zur 
Geschichte  der  Jesuiten  in  Baiern* )  are  of  great 
historical  value.  His  collected  works  appeared 
in  1819^. 

BUCHEZ,  bii-shi,  Philippe  Joseph  Benja- 
min, French  philosopher:  b.  Matange-la-Petite 
(now  in  Belgium),  31  March  1796;  d.  Rodez, 
France,  12  Aug.  1865.  He  ^ve  himself  up  to 
the  study  of  the  natural  saences,  and  in  par^ 
ticalar  to  medicine,  receiving  his  doctor's  de- 
gree in  1825.  He  was  iHtterty  hostile  to  the 
Bovemment  of  the  Restoration  and  was  one  of 
mose  who,  in  1821,  fotmded  the  French  Society 
of  Carbonari.  He  became  chief  editor  of  the 
Journal  des  Progrds  des  Sciences  et  Institutions 
Medicates,  and  m  1826  assisted  in  ecUting  the 
Prodncteur,  a  weekly  paper  which  advocated 
the  doctrines  of  Saint-Simonism.  In  1831  he 
founded  a  journal  of  moral  and  political  sci- 
ence, called  L'Europfen,  in  which  he  expounded 
those  doctrines  which  owe  their  origin  chiefly 


to  himself  and  have  been  collectively  denom- 
inated "Buchezism."  The  fundamental  idea  of 
his  system  is  that  of  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  hiunan  race.  But  progress  pre- 
supposes an  aim,  and  this  aim  must  be  pointed 
oat  beforehand,  or  rtvetUed.  Thus  the  idea 
of  process  leads  him  to  the  orthodox  belief  in 
revelation.  This  theory  is  worked  out  in  fait 
^Introduction  A  la  science  de  llustoire*  (1833) 
and  his  ^Essai  d'un  traite  con^let  de  pniloso- 
phie  au  point  de  vue  du  catholicise  et  du 
progrSs^  "(1839).  Along  with  his  predilections 
for  the  (;athoUc  CHiurch  he  still  retained  his 
strong  democratic  and  republican  opinions,  and 
with  M.  Roux-Laversme  ouhlished  ^Histoire 
parliamentaire  de  la  Revolution  fran^aise,  ou 
journal  des  assembles  nationales,  depuis  1789 
jusqu'en  18l5>  (40  vols.,  1833-08).  After  the 
revolution  of  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  con- 
stituent National  Assembly,  of  which  he  was 
soon  appointed  president  Thenceforth  he  held 
aloof  irom  public  life,  prosecuting  his  studies 
and  writing  several  works,  among  which  is  the 
*Histcnre  de  la  formation  de  la  nationality 
frencaise*  (1859). 

BUCHHOLZ,  booHliihs  FAMILY,  » 
series  of  sketches  fay  Julius  Stinde,  represent- 
ing life  among  the  middle  classes  of  ue  Ger- 
man capital.  The  books  are  entertainin^y  writ- 
ten and  are  very  popular  in  Germany,  reaching 
their  85th  edition  in  1900. 

bCcHNBR,  booH'n«r,  Bdwird,  German 
chemist:  b.  Munich  1860.  A  student  at  Ae 
universities  of  Mnnlch  and  Erlanpen,  he  be- 
came lecturer  in  chemistry  at  Munich  in  1891 ; 
professor  at  Kiel  in  1893;  at  Tiibtngen  in  1896; 
at  the  Agricultural  C^ll^e  of  BcrUn  in  1898; 
was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  in  I9f!ff ;  became 
professor  at  Breslau  in  1909,  and  was  create^ 
a  privy  councillor  in  1910.  His  leading  contri- 
bution to  science  is  the  discovery  that  the  alco- 
holic fermentation  of  sugars  is  caused  by  the 
purely  chemical  acdon  oi  an  enzyme  and  not 
t(y  the  physiological  processes  operating  in  the 
organism  of  the  living  yeast  With  his  brother 
he  is  coauthor  of  *Die  Zymasegahrung.* 

bUCHNER,  Friedrfch  Karl  Christian 
Lndwig,  German  physician  and  materialist 
philosopher:  b.  Darmstadt  29  March  1824;  d. 
Darmstadt,  1  May  1899.  He  studied  at  (lessen, 
Strassburg,  WQrzburg  and  Vienna;  became  a 
lecturer  at  Ttltnngen  University,  and,  in  1855, 

giblished  *Kraft  and  Stoff>  (14th  ed.,  1876; 
nglish  trans.,  <Force  and  Matter,*  1870),  in 
which  he  attempted  scientifically  to  establish  a 
materialistic  view  of  the  universe  A  violent 
controversy  was  raised,  and  Btichner  saw  him- 
self compelled  to  resign  his  university  post  and 
begin  medical  practice  in  Darmstadt  He  wrote 
numerous  contributions  to  periodicals  on  frfiysio- 
lo^cal  and  patholoi^atl  subjects,  as  also  in 
support  of  his  atomistic  phitosoiAy;  published 
in  the  lattef  department  ^Natur  und  Geist* 
(1857) ;  *Aus  Natur  und  Wissen5chaft>  (186^- 
84)  ;  as  well  as  works  on  Darwinism,  the  idea 
of  God,  the  intelligence  of  animals,  etc. ;  and 
translated  tyelFs  <Antic[uity  of  Man>  (1864). 
Consult  Janet,  <The  Materialism  of  the  Present 
Day>  (1867). 

BOCHNER,  Georg.  German  poet  brother 
of  F.  K.  C  L.  Biichner  (q.v.) :  b.  Ck>ddleau, 
near  Darmstadt,  17  Oct  1813;  d.  Ztiricfa,  SwH- 
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zerland,  19  Feb.  1837.   In  1834  he  entered  the 

giliticai  arena  with  a  manifesto  entitled  ^The 
ural  Messenger'  and  bearing  the  motto  ''Peace 
to  the  cabin;  war  to  the  palace.^  To  escape 
arrest  he  fled  to  Strassbur^  where  he  studied 
the  philosophies  of  Descartes  and  Spinoza.  He 
wrote  a  drama  in  1834  on  'The  Death  of  Dan- 
ton,'  the  work  of  a  genuine  but  undisciplined 
poeL  His  ^Complete  Works,  ^  with  biograi^, 
was  published  in  1879. 

BUCHNBR,  Hans,  hSnts,  German  scien- 
tist: b.  Munich  1850;  d  19(B.  After  studying 
at  the  universities  of  Strassburg,  Giessen  and 
Leipzig,  he  became  lecturer  on  hygiene  at  Mu- 
nich in  1880  and  professor  in  \^2.  He  has 
made  many  important  researches  in  bacteri- 
ology. In  1877  he  demonstrated  the  resistance 
offered  by  Uie  physical  organism  to  microscopic 
bodies  present  in  states  of  ulceration,  inflam- 
mation and  fever;  and  in  1890  he  showed  that 
diis  resistance  Erectly  depended  upon  the  pres- 
ence in  the  blood  serum  of  certain  clearly- 
defined  albuminous  substances.  He  wrote  _*Die 
nageliscfae  Theorie  der  Infektionskranldieiten' 
(1883):  <Die  neue  Geschichtspunkte  in  der 
Immumtitsfrage*  (1892). 

BUCHNESR,  Luise,  German  poet  and  novel- 
ist, sister  of  Georg  Biichner:  b.  12  June  1821; 
d.  Darmstadt,  28  Nov.  1877.  Her  first  puWica- 
tion,  'Women  and  Their  Calling'  (1855),  was 
followed  by  many  others  on  the  *woman's  rl^ts 
question'* ;  it  commanded  much  attention  and 
reached  a  fifth  edition  (1883).  She  wrote  a 
volume  of  tales,  <From  Life>  (1861);  'Poet- 
Voices  of  Home  and  ForeiKn  Lands' ;  several 
original  poems;  'Woman's  Heart';  and  some 
'Qiristmas  Stories.' 

BUCHON,  bu-shon,  Jean  Alexandre, 
French  historical  writer:  b.  Minetou-Salon,  21 
May  1791 ;  d.  30  April  1846.  Having  gone  to 
Paris,  he  became  collaborateur  on  several  liberal 
journals  and  early  took  part  in  the  opposition 
to  the  Restoration.  He  was  in  consequence 
several  times  prosecuted  by  the  government 
and  his  writings,  such  as  his  *Vie  de  Tasse' 
(1817)  were  interdicted.  In  1821  he  gave  a 
course  oif  lectures  in  the  Athenteum  on  the  his- 
torv  of  dramatic  art  in  England,  and  in  the 
foil  lowing  years  he  traveled  over  the  greater 
.part  of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
documents  to  illustrate  the  history  of  France 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  After  his  return  he 
jrablished  has  'Collection  des  chroniques  na- 
tionates  francaises,  Rentes  en  langue  vulgaire 
du  XIII*  au  XVI"  si^e'  (47  yob.,  1824-29), 
which  he  began  with  the  ^Chroniques  de  Frois- 
sart'  (IS  vols.,  1824-26).  He  was  appointed 
inspector  of  the  archives  and  libraries  of  France 
in  1828  and,  in  1829,  inspector-general  of  the 
-departmental  and  communal  archives,  but  soon 
lost  his  office  through  a  change  of  ministiy. 
In  addition  to  the  works  of  this  indcfaticable 
writer  already  mentioned,  ma^  be  named  his 
'Histoire  populaire  des  francais'  (1832) ;  'La 
Grece  Continentale  et  la  Morte>  (1843) ;  'His- 
toire des  Conquetes  et  de  I'EtabHssement  des 
Francais  daas  les  Etats  de  I'ancienne  Grece 
sous  les  Vitle-Hardouin'  (1846)^  besides  his 
editions  of  Brantome,  etc.,  and  his  articles  in 
cyclopedias  and  magazines. 

BUCHTBL.  book'ta,  Henry  Angiutiu, 
Aiveiicasi  cleiBynian  and  educator:  b.  Akron, 


Ohio,  30  Sex>t.  1847.  He  was  educated  at  Ai- 
bury  (now  De  Pauw)  Universi^,  from  whidi 
he  was  graduated  in  1872;  entered  tiie  Utfbo- 
dist  ministry;  served  for  a  year  as  a  mission- 
ary  in  Bulgaria,  and  held  pastorates  in  various 
parts  of  Indiana,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
C^olonido.  Since  1900  he  has  been  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Denver.  He  took  an  in- 
terest in  State  politics  as  a  reformer  and  in 
1907  was  elected  governor  of  the  State  oa  the 
Republican  ticket,  serving  until  1909.  He  diea 
returned  to  his  duties  aa  dianoeUor. 

BUCHTEL  COLLBOE,  a  coeducatioiud 
institution  in  Akron,  Ohio,  founded  in  1871 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Universalist  (Hiurch 
and.  named  for  John  R.  Buchtel,  who  gave  it 
$500,000.  In  1910  its  productive  funds  were 
$190,000  and  income  $49,206,  and  the  value  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds  about  $300,(X)0.  It 
had  20  professors  and  297  students,  and  some 
lOtOOO  volumes  in  its  library.  In  April  1913, 
the  trustees  offered  the  entire  jplant  and  endow- 
ment of  the  college  to  the  city  of  Akron  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  municipal  university.  The 
offer  was  accepted  by  the  city,  and  the  new 
University  of  Akron  came  into  existence  on  1 
Jan.  1914  The  name  of  Buchtel  College  is  re- 
tained for  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

BUCHU,  bu'ku,  a  South  African  name  for 
several  species  of  barosma,  especially  B.  crenata. 
crmulata  and  serratifolia.  They  belong  to  the 
order  Rutacea  and  the  section  Eitdiosmea. 
They  have  a  powerful  and  usually  offensive 
odor,  and  have  been  recommended  as  antispas- 
modics and  diureticL 

BUCK,  Carl  Darlins,-  American  jplulolo- 

gist:  b.  Orland,  Me.,  2  Oct.  1866.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1886;  took  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  there  in  1889;  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens  in 
1887-89;  student  in  (jerman  universities  1889- 
92.  In  1892  be  became  assistant  professor,  in 
1900  professor,  of  Sanskrit  and  comparative 
idtilolo^  at  the  University  of  ChicMO.  He 
has  written  'Vocalismus  derOskischen  Sprache* 
(1892);  "Discoveries  in  the  Attic  Dcme  of 
Ikaria*  (in  'Papers  of  the  American  School 
of  Oassical  Stu(hr.  Athens,'  Vol.  V);  'The 
Oscan-Umbrian  Verb  System'  (1895);  'Latin 
Grammar'  (1902)  (with  W.  G.  Hale);  'Gram- 
mar of  Oscan  and  Umbrian'  (1904);  *  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Gretk  Dialects' 
(1910);  'Survey  of  the  Linguistic  (xiniUtions 
in  (^cago' ;  numerous  articles  in  philological 
journals.  In  1912  received  honorary  degree 
of  LittD.  from  the  Universi^  of  Atlwns, 
Greece. 

BUCK,  Dudley,  American  onanist  and 
composer:  b.  Hartford,  Conn.,  10  March  1839; 
d.  1909.  After  musical  study  at  home  and  in 
Leipzig,  whence  he  returned  in  18^  he  became 
organist  at  Paric  ChOrch,  Hartford,  and  suc- 
cessiveW  at  Saint  James'  Church,  Chicago, 
Music  Hall,  Boston,  and  Saint  Ann's  Church, 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  Plymoutii 
€3iurch,  Brooldyn,  retiring  in  1903.  He  has 
written  several  boc^s  — ^ A  Dictionary  of  Musi- 
cal Terms,'  a  work  on  'The  Influence  of  the 
Organ  in  History'  (1882),  etc.  The  'Centen- 
nial Cantata,'  for  the  opening  of  the  Exposi- 
tion in  1876,  by  appointment  of  the  United 
States  Centennial  C^onmisslon,  the  *  Forty-six^ 
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Psalm,'  the  'Legend  of  Don  Monio,'  the  *Gol- 
den  Legend*  and  the  'Marmion'  symphonic 
overture  arc  among  his  larger  works  with  or- 
chestra. He  has  also  composed  chamber  music, 
songs  and  male-voice  pieces.  Among  his  later 
woncs  may  likewise  be  mentioned  'The  Vwage 
of  Columbus,'  'TheLig^itof  Asia,>  'The  Chns- 
tian  Year*  and  'Deseret,*  a  comic  opera. 

BUCK.  Jirah  Dewey,  American  physician; 
b.  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  20  Nov.  1838-  He  was 
graduated  in  1864  from  the  Cleveland  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  College,  became  professor  in 
that  institution,  first  m  physiology  (1866-71), 
later  theory  and  practice  and  finally  in  psychol- 
ogy. He  afterward  founded  Pulte  Medical  Col- 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  now  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  Ohio  State  University.  He 
IS  well  known  for  his  scientific  and  philosophi- 
cal contributions  to  magazines.  Among  his 
books  are  'The  Nature  and  Aims  of  Theos- 
Oj>^>  (1887);  'A  Study  of  Man>  (1888); 
^Mystic  Masonry'  (1896);  'The  Genius  of 
Freemasonry*  (1908);  'CJwistructive  Psychol- 
ogy>  (1909) ;  <The  New  Avatar>  (1509) ;  <The 
Lost  Word  Found*  (1909);  'Chnstos*;  'The 
Soul  and  Sex  in  Education.* 

BUCK,  a  name  sometimes  distinctively  ap- 
propriated to  the  adult  male  of  the  fallow 
deer,  the  female  of  which  is  a  doe.  The  term 
is  often  also  applied  to  the  male  of  other 
species  of  deer,  as  of  the  roebuck,  although 
never  to  that  of  the  red  deer,  wWch,  when 
mature,  is  a  sts^  or  a  hart. 

BUCKBBAN,  BOGBBAN,  or  MARSH- 
TRBFOILr  (MeHyanthes  trifoliata),  a  beauti- 
ful^ flant  belonging  to  the  Mtnyan^em,  sub- 
division of_  the  natural^  order  of  the  Genttait' 
acea.  It  is  common  in  spongy,  boggy  soU^ 
throughout  the  northern  temperate  lands,  and 
flowers  about  the  latter  end  of  May  and  early 

iune.  It  has  a  proctunbent  stem  rising  to  a 
eight  of  6  to  12  inches,  and  covered  b^  the 
sheaths  of  the  leaves,  and  a  cree^ng  jointed 
root  -  The  leaves  are  trifoliate  (like  those  of 
clover),  with  obtuse,  ovate  leaflets.  The  flower- 
staUc  terminates  in  a  thyrse  of  white  flowers, 
rose-colored  outwardly.  The  calyx  is  five- 
partefl,  the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  spreading, 
and  clothed  on  the  inner  surface  with  a  coat- 
ing of  dense  fleshy  hairs.  The  fruit  consists 
of  a  one-called,  two-valved  capsule  containing 
numerous  seeds.  The  whole  plant,  the  root 
especially,  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste, 'and  an 
extract  of  it  ranks  as  a  valuable  tonic  quite 
equal  in  its  effects  to  gentian.  It  is  not  so  fre- 
quently  employed  now,  however,  as  it  used  to 
be.  It  is  said  to  be  beneficial  in  intennittent 
fevers,  gout,  liver  complaints,  dropsy,  scurvy, 
etc.  In  the  north  of  Europe  it  is  sometimes 
used  instead  of  hops  to  give  bitterness  to  beer; 
and  in  Lapland  an  unpalatable  kind  of  bread  is 
made  from  the  powdered  roots. 

BUCKBOARD,  a  four-wheeled  vehicle 
having  the  seat  mounted  on  elastic  board 
instead  of  springs.  Buckboards  were  intended 
oriffinally^  for  rough  and  hilly  roads  and  were 
ratner  primitive  in  construction,  but  became  so 
popular  that  the  shrles  at  present  employed 
a.re  greatly  improved  in  form  and  finish. 

BUCKETS,  in  water-wheds,  are  a  series 
of  cavities  into  which  the  water  is  delivered, 
on  the  curctunference  of  the  wheel  to  t>c 


in  tnotkm.  By  the  revolution  of  the  whed 
the  buckets  will  be  alternately  erected  so  as 
to  receive  water  and  inverted  so  as  to  discharge 
it;  the  loaded  side  will  descend,  and  present 
the  empty  buclKts  in  succession  to  the  current, 
and  thus  keep  up  a  constant  revolution  of  the 
wheel.  Buckets  made  of  wood  and  of  various 
metals,  are  sUso  used  for  many  other  mechani- 
cal purposes,  as  in  grain-elevators,  dredges,  etc 

BUCKBYB.  The  name  in  the  central  and 
southern  United  States  for  native  spedes  of 
trees  of  the  horse-chestnut  genus,  espedal^  the 
sweet  buckeye  i£taUius  oetandra),  abnndwit  in 
Ohio  and  southward.  See  HotSErCHesTHUT. 

BUCKBYB  STATE,  a  nickname  applied 
to  the  State  of  Ohio. 

BUCKHANNON.  W.  Va..  town  and 
county-seat  of  Upshur  County,  40  miles  south 
of  Clarksburg,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
River  and  on  the  Buckhannon  River.  Its  indus- 
trial establishments  include  flouring,  lumber  and 
woolen  mills,  glassworks,  veneenng  factories, 
a  tannery  and  a  brickyard.  The  West  Vir- 
Wealeyan  College  is  located'  here.  Pop. 

BUCKHOUND.  See  DEERHoumi. 

BUCKINGHAM,  George  VUliers,  1st 
DtJKE  OF,  British  courtier:  b.  Brooksby,  Leices- 
tershire, 28  Aug.  1592;  d.  Portsmoudi,  23  Aug. 
1628.  He  was  the  unworthy  favorite  of  James 
I  and  Charles  L  His  father  was  (5eorgc  Vil- 
liers,  knight;  his  mother  was  descended  from 
^e  andent  .family  of  Beaumont.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  13,  and  at  18  he  was  sent  to 
France,  where  he  resided  three  years,  and 
acquired  great  skill  in  all  bodily  exerdses. 
This,  togeOier  with  his  beauty  of  person  and 
graceful  manners,  made  so  great  an  impression 
on  James  I,  who  gave  him  the  familiar  name 
of  Steent^  that  in  less  than  two  years  he  was 
made  a  kmriit,  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber, 
viscount,  Marqms  of  Buckingham  and  lord 
hif^  admiral,  etc,  and  at  last  dispenser  of  all 
the  honors,  offices,  favors  and  revenues  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  ambition,  his  cupidity  or  his  caprice.  The 
nation  was  indignant  at  seeing  merit  under- 
valued, the  peojwe  trampled  upon,  the  iiobilt^ 
hnmbled,  tiie  crown  impoverislwd  and  degraded, 
to  devate  and  enrich  a  weak  and  insolent 
favorite.  Such  rapid  and  undeserved  promo- 
tion likewise  caused  many  private  jealousies. 
In  1623  he  enga^d  in  a  romantic  adventure 
with  Charles,  Fnnce  of  Wales,  in  connection 
vrith  which  traitorous  views  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  him.  The  Earl  of  Brist<^  was  negotiat- 
ing a  marriage  for  the  Frinn  with  die  Infanta 
of  SpaiiL  Buckingham  persuaded  the  Prince 
to  go  to  Madrid  and  carry  on  his  suit  in  person. 
They  set  out  incc^rnito,  passed  throu^  various 
adventures  and  saw  on  tbdr  way  the  Princess 
Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  whom  (Tharles 
afterward  married.  The  result  of  this  iournCT 
is  wdl  known.  The  marriage  was  broken  off, 
war  declared  with  Spain  and  Bristol  was  im- 
peached. Buddn^iam  was  created  a  duke  dur- 
mg  bis  absence,  and  whatever  misconduct  may 
have  been  associated  with  the  design  or  execu- 
tion of  lus  mission,  his  favor  with  the  King  and 
Prince  remained  unimpaired.  .James  died  in 
March  1625,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year 
Buddngham  was  sent  to  France  as  proxy  for 
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Charles  I,  to  marry  the  Princess  Henrietta 
Maria.  In  the  following  year  the  unpopularity 
of  the  war  with  S^n,  and  the  failure  of  the 
expedition  to-  Cadiz,  caused  his  impeachment, 
from  the  consequences  of  which  he  was  saved 
by  his  favor  wim  the  King.  His  intrigues  soon 
after  brought  on  war  with  France,  and  he  was 
entrusted  with  an  expedition  to  succor  the 
Rochellese,  but  they  refused  his  aid,  and  he 
carried  his  forces  to  the  Isle  of  Rhi,  where^ 
after  three  months  spent  in  unskilful  operatioiu^ 
he  suffered  a  defeat,  in  re-embarldng  whic^i 
cost  2,000  men.  Notwithstanding  this  proof  of 
incapacity,  a  lai^  force  was  again  entrusted  to 
him  to  renew  the  attempt  on  Rochelle.  He 
went  to  Portsmouth  to  superintend  the  prepara- 
tion, and  was  there  assassinated  by  John  Fehon, 
a  lieutenant  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  army 
in  consequence  of  being  disappointed  in  pro- 
motion. 

BUCKINGHAM.  George  VllUen,  Duke 
or,  son  of  the  preceding:  b.  Westminster,  30 
Jan.  1628;  d.  Kirkby  Moorside,  Yorkshire.  16 
April  1687.  After  $tu(^g  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  he  traveled  abroad,  and  on  his  re- 
turn home,  after  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  he  was  presented  to  the  King,  at  Oxford. 
He  served  in  the  royal  army,  under  Prince 
Rupert  and  Lord  Gerard.  His  estate  was  seized 
by  the  Parliament ;  but  havins[  obtained  the 
restoration  of  it,  he  traveled  with  his  brother 
into  France  and  Ital^.  In  164S  he  returned  to 
England,  and  was  with  Chules  II  in  Scotland 
and  at  the  batde  of  Worcester.  He  followed 
that  Prince  abroad,  and  served  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  French  army  in  Flanders.  He  afterward 
returned  to  England,  and  in  1657  married  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Fairfax,  by  which  means 
he  repaired  the  ruin  of  his  fortune  in  the  royal 
cause.  He,  however,  preserved  the  favor  of 
Charles  II,  and  at  the  Restoration  was  made 
master  of  the  horse.  He  also  became  one  of 
the  King's  confidential  mimsters,  who  were  des- 
ignated by  the  ai^llation  of  the  ■'Cabal* 
0^7-73).  His  political  conduct  was,  like  his 
general  behavior,  characterized  hy  unprincipled 
levity  and  imprudence.  In  1666  he  engaged  in 
a  conspiracy  to  effect  a  change  of  the  govern- 
ment; notwithstanding  which,  he  recovered  the 
favor  of  King  Charles,  which  he  repeatedly 
abused.  The  profligacy  of  his  private  life  was 
notorious.  He  seduced  the  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  Hll^  her  husba«id  in  a  duel;  and 
he  was  more  than  suspected  of  having  been 
the  instigator  of  the  infamous  Colonel  Blood  to 
his  brutal  outrage  against  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond,  whom  he  attempted,  with  the  assistance 
of  other  ruffians,  to  carry  to  Tyburn  and  hang 
on  the  common  gallows.  In  1677  he  was,  to- 
gether with  the  ^rls  o£  Shaftesbury  and  Salis- 
bury and  Lord  Wharton,  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  a  contempt,  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  on  petitioning  the  King,  they  were 
released.  He  plotted  against  the  government 
widi  the  CKssenters,  and  made  hhnself  an  ob- 
ject of  contempt  to  all  parties.  Pope  (<Moral 
Essays,*  epistle  3d)  has  more  strikinglT  than 
accurately  described  his  death.  His  abilities 
were  far  superior  to  those  of  his  father;  and 
among  his  literary  compositions  the  comedy,  or 
rather  the  witty  burlesque,  of  "The  RehearsaP 
may  be  mentioned  as  a  work  which  displays  no 


common  powers,  and  irtAdt  grcady  contributed 
to  the  correction  of  a  corrupted  public  taste. 

BUCKINGHAM,  James  Silk,  English 
traveler  and  editor:  b.  Flushing,  Cornwall,  2S 
Aug.  1786;  d.  London,  30  Tunc  1855.  In  1815 
he  went  to  Bombay,  and  in  the  following 
year,  after  many  vicissitudes,  to  Calcutta,  where 
he  established  the  Calcutta  Journal,  but  the 
censorship  of  the  press  was  then  in  full  force 
in  India,  and  Buckingham,  having  offended 
government,  his  printing  presses  were  seized, 
and  he  himself  compelled  to  quit  the  presidency 
of  Bengal  and  return  to  England,  where  he 
began  to  deliver  lectures  in  London  in  favor  of 
free  trade  to  the  East  and  the  extinction  of 
the  East  India  Company's  monopoly.  He  also 
established  in  London,  1824,  the  Oriental  Her- 
aid,  and  four  years  later  the  Athenaum,  now 
one  of  the  foremost  English  weeklies,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  press  the  manusciutt  'joamals 
of  his  travels.  In  1822  appeared  'Travels  la 
Palestine>;  in  1825,  'Travels  in  Arabia*;  in 
1827,  'Travels  in  Mesopotamia* ;  and  in  1830, 
^Travels  in  Assyria  and  Media.*  From  1832^ 
he  was  member  of  Parliament  for  Sheffield. 
Subse(]uently  he  made  a  tour  of  tiiree  years  in 
America,  resulting  in  the  publicatiQn  of  ci^t 
volumes  on  the  United  States  and  one  on 
British  North  America.  He  was  a  zealoos 
promoter  of  the  temperance  cause,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  London  Toniierance  Lea^e;  The 
last  of  his  voluminous  writings  was  his  ^Auto- 
biography,* two  volumes  of  whidi  appeared  in 
1855,  but  its  completion  was  prevented  fay  the 
author's  death. 

BUCKINGHAM,  Jofeeph  Tinker,  Ameri- 
can journalist:  b.  Windham.  Conn.,  21  E)ec 
1779;  d.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  11  April  1861.  His 
father  exhausted  his  whole  property  in  sui^rt- 
ing  the  American  army  during  the  Revolution, 
and  died  leaving  a  family  without  means  of 
support  At  Worthington,  Mass.,  Josefdi  was 
api>renticed  to  a  farmer,  wiA  whom  he  re- 
mained^ for  several  years,  during  which  he 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of 
an  English  education.  At  16  he  entered  a 
printing-office  and  became  acqiuiinted  witfi  the 
elements  of  the  profession  in  which  he  was 
afterward  to  gain  distinction.  In  Boston^  1806^ 
be  began  life  for  himself  by  the  publication  of 
The  Polyanlhus,  a  mcmthfy  magaaine,  which, 
after  one  year,  was  discontinued  and  not  re- 
sumed until  1812.  In  1809  he  published  for 
six  months  the  Ordeal,  a  weekly.  In  1817  he 
began  the  publication  of  The  New  England 
Galaxy  and  Masonic  Magasine,  which  he  con- 
tinued until  1828.  From  1831  to  1834  he  pub- 
lished The  New  England  Magasine.  In  1824  he 
published  the  first  ■  number  of  the  Boston 
Courier,  which  he  conttnaed  to  edit  until  1848. 
Mr.  Bncktnefiam  was  several  times  ^ected  to 
the  legislature,  serving  in  both  houses.  Among 
his  publications  deserving  mention  are  'Speci- 
mens of  Newspaper  Literature,  with  Person^ 
Memoirs,  Anecdotes  and  Reminiscences*  ( 1850)  ; 
and  'Personal  Memoirs  and  Recollections  of 
Editorial  Life*  (1852). 

BUCKINGHAM,  William  Alfred.  Ameri- 
can politician :  b.  Lebanon,  Conn.,  28  May  1804 ; 
d.  Norwich,  3  Feb.  1875.  He  was  educated  in 
the  ccmimon  schools;  worked  on  his  father's 
farm;  was  also  a  school'<eadier,  and  ax  Nor- 
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widi,  1825,  begiti  bwntiess  in  dry-goods,  be- 
oomiii^  later  a  mannfacttirer  ind  something  of 
a  cs^italist.  In  1849  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
Norwich,  to  which  office  he  was  rqwatcdly 
chosen.  For  nine  years  (1858-66)  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut;  and  as  One  of  the  most 
efficient  of  the  *war  governors*  achieved  a 
national  fame.  He  served  as  United  States 
senator  from  1869  till  his  death.  He  was  adive 
in  the  temperance  cause,  and  a  liberal  pvtr 
to  Yale  College  and  to  many  benevolent  objects. 

BUCKINGHAM,  or  BUCKS,  England, 
sontb-midland  county,  bounded  north  and  north- 
west by  NorAampton:  nortiieast  and  east  by 
Bedford  and  Hertford;  southeast  by  Middle- 
sex; southwest  by  Berks  and  west  by  Oxford. 
Its  length,  north  to  south,  is  about  45  miles; 
greatest  breadth,  east  to  west,  23  miles;  area, 
746  square  miles.  The  vale  of  Aylesbury, 
stretching  through  the  centre  of  the  county, 
and  celebrated  tor  its  fertility,  furnishes  rich 
pasturage  for  vast  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
The  total  area  under  all  kinds  of  crops,  bare 
fallow  and  grass  is  somewhat  more  than  400,- 
000  acres,  of  which  conuderably  more  than 
half  is  in  permanent  pasture.  The  chief  cereal 
crops  are  wheat,  barley  and  oats-  The  coun^ 
forms  a  great  dairying  centre.  The  breeding 
and  fattening  of  cattle  are  largely  carried  on, 
Herefords  and  short-homs  bemg  favorite 
breeds.  The  heavy  arable  lands  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  are  being  brought  under 
cultivation  by  steam  plough,  and  are  producing 
rich  crops  of  beans,  wheat,  etc.  The  manufac- 
tures of  Buckinghamshire  are  unimportant. 
Among  them  are  straw-plaiting  and  the  makiag 
of  thread  lace,  wooden  articles,  such  as  beechen 
chairs,  turnery,  etc.  There  are  also  paper- 
mills,  silk-mills  and  other  manufactories.  The 
mineral  productions  of  this  county  are  of  no 
great  importance.  There  is  chalk  burning  and 
limestone  quariying.  The  county  is  watered 
by  die  Ouse,  the  Thame,  the  Thames,  and  other 
streams,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Great  Western 
and  Northwestern  railroads.  Buckingham  is 
nominally  the  coun^  town,  but  Aylesbury  is  the 
assize  town.  Buckinrfiamshire  used  (o  ootitain 
three  parliamentary  borourfis,  namely,  Ayles- 
bury, Bucldn^am  and  High  or  Chipping 
Wycombe,  which  now  give  name  to  correspond- 
ing parliamentary  divisions.  The  county  thus 
returns  three  members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  gnves  the  title  of  earl  to  the  family 
of  Hobart  Hampden.   Pop.  219,551. 

BUCKINGHAM,  England,  municipal  and 
formerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  capital  of 
the  county  of  Its  own  name,  61^  miles  north- 
west of  London,  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed 
by  the  Ouse,  which  is  here  crossed  by  three 
stone  bridges.  The  town  hall  is  a  large  and 
commodious  building.  The  parish  diurch, 
erected  in  1781,  is  a  spacious  structure,  ynth 
a  square  tower,  surmounted  by  an  elegant  spire, 
and  there  are  also  several  other  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  a  free  grammar  school,  founded  by 
Edward  VI.  Malting  and  tanning  are  carried 
on  to  some  extent;  and  a  good  deal  of  business 
is  done  in  wool  and  hojps.  In  the  vicinity  are 
several  limestone  quarne^  and  one  of  marble. 
Pop.  3,280. 

BUCKINGHAM  PALACE,  a  royal  palace 
in  London,  facing  Saint  James's  Parle  It  is 
the  town  residence  of  the  King; 


BUCKLAND,  Cyras,  American  inventor: 
b.  Manchester,  Conn.,  10  Aug.  1799;  d.  26  Feb. 
1891.  After  learning  the  trade  of  a  machinist, 
he  assisted  in  building  the  machinery  for  the 
first  cotton-mills  erected  at  Chtcopee  Falls,  and 
became,  in  1828,  patternmaker  in  the  United 
States  armory,  Springfield,  where  he  remained 
for  ^  years,  becoming  master  mechanic.  He 
designed  machinery  and  tools  for  the  manu- 
facture of  firearms;  remodeled  old  weapons  and 
designed  new  ones ;  perfected  a  lathe  for  turn- 
ing out  gun-stodcs;  invented  machines  to  bore 
and  turn  gun-barrels  and  for  rifiing^  muskets, 
and  many  other  novelties  in  the  manufacture  of 
firearms  and  ordnance.  Much  of  his  machinery 
was  adopted  by  foreign  governments.  As  he 
received  nothing  for  his  labor  at  the  armory, 
excepting  his  salary,  ConsTess  voted  him 
$10^000  when  ill-health  compiled  him  to  resi^ 
In  all  he  received  from  Congress  for  his  inven- 
tions pOfiOO. 

BUCKLAND,  Franda  Trevelyan,  Eng- 
lish naturalist:  b.  Oxford,  17  Dec  1826;  d. 
London,  19  Dec.  1880.  He  was  the  son  of 
William  Buckland  (q.v.) ;  graduated  at  Christ 
Churcfaf  Oxford,  and  having  studied  medicine 
in  Pans  and  London,  he  was  for  some  time 
house  surgeon  to  Saint  George's  Hospital,  when 
he  joined  the  2d  Life  Guards  as  auistant  sur- 
geon, a  post  which  he  held  for  nine  years.  His 
strong  passion  for  natural  history  soon  absorbed 
all  his  thoudits.  and  he  became  a  constant  con- 
tributor to  F^ut  and  other  periodicals.  Latterly 
he  devoted  himself  with  enthusiasm  to  piscicul- 
ture, a  subject  on  which  he  was  long  the  leading 
authority.  His  advice  on  the  subject  was 
sought  by  several  foreign  governments,  and  he 
was  the  means  gf  introducmg  salmon  and  trout 
into  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  waters. 
He  was  appointed  inspector  of  salmon  fisheries 
in  1867,  and  his  reports  as  commissioner  led  to 
the  passing  of  several  useful  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. Besides  a  great'  quantity  of  pleasant  gos- 
sipy articles  contributed  to  various  periodicals, 
he  published  'Curiosities  of  Natural  History^ 
(1857-72) ;  the  'Logbook  of  a  Fisherman  and 
Zoolopist>  (1876);  a  'Natural  History  of  Brit- 
ish Fishes*  (1881);  and  other  works. 

BUCKLAND,  William,  English  geologist: 
b.  Axminster,  Devon,  12  March  1784;  d.  15  Aug. 
1856b  He  was  educated  first  at  Winchester, 
afterward  at  Corpus  Chrisd  College.  Oxford, 
took  his  decree  of  B.A.  in  1803  and  obtained  a 
fellowship  in  1808.  From  eariy  childhood  he 
had  been  familiar  with  the  ammomtes  and  other 
fossils  in  the  lias  quarries  near  his  native  town, 
and  with  advwcing  years  the  bent  of  his  mind 
to  geological  pursuits  was  developed  and  con- 
firmed. In  1813  he  was  appointed  reader  in 
mineralogy  at  Oxford,  and  in  1818  a  readership 
of  geology  was  instituted  for  him.  In  1825  he 
was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  living  of 
Stoke  Charity,  near  Whitechurch,  Hants,  and 
the  same  year  he  became  one  of  the  canons  in 
the  Christdiurch  Cathedral,  Oxford.  He  was 
one  of  the  ei^t  selected  to  write  the  celebrated 
'Bridgewater  Treatises,*  and  in  1836  his  ess^ 
was  published,  under  the  title  of  '(jeology  and 
Mineralogy  Considered  with  Reference  to  Nat- 
ural Theology.*  In  1845,  he  was  made  dean 
of  Westminster,  and  In  1847  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum.  His  ^pers,  contributed 
to  various  societies  and  penodicals,  were  vciy 
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notnerous.  He  was  a  fellow  and  t#ice  presi- 
dent of  the  Geological  Socic»  of  London,  and 
of  the  Royal  Society  from  181& 

BUCKLANDIA,  a  handsome  evergreen 
Javanese  and  East  Indian  tree  {B.  populnea), 
of  the  family  Hamamelidacea,  the  only  species 
of  its  genus.  It  is  said  to  attain  considerable 
height,  often  more  than  30  feet,  without 
branches,  and  occasionally  a  circumference  of 
more  than  20  feet  at  the  hei^t  of  a  man's 
chest  from  the  ground.  Its  timber  is  widely 
used  in  the  Orient. 

BUCKLANDITB,  the  name  of  two  min- 
erals: (1)  Bucklandite  of  Hermann,  a  variety 
of  epidote;  (2)  Bucklandite  of  Levy,  a  variety 
of  allanite  distinguished  by  being  anhydrous. 
It  occurs  in  small  black  crystals  havii^  the 
fj>Tm  and  physical  properties  of  allanite  m  an 
iron  mine  near  Arendale,  Norway. 

BUCKLB,  George  Barle,  English  jour- 
nalist :  b.  Tiverton-on-Avon,  near  Bath,  10  June 
1854.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  at 
New  Q>llege,  Oxford,  and  was  a  fellow  of  All 
Souls  College  1877-85.  He  was  editor  of  the 
London  Times  from  1884  to  1912.  On  the  death 
of  W.  F.  Monypenny,  the  author  of  the  authori- 
tative ^Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,'  he  under- 
took to  complete  the  work,  and  has  since  pub- 
lished (1914-16)  Ac  third  and  fourth  volumes 
of  the  work. 

BUCKL^  Henry  Thomas,  English  histor- 
ian :  b.  Lee.  Kent,  24  Nov.  1821 ;  d.  Damascus, 
29  May  1862.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  and  received  lus  education  partly  at 
home  and  partly  at  Dr.  Halloway's  school, 
Gordon  House,  Kentish  Town.  His  delicate 
health  prevented  his  remaining  long  at  school, 
but  his  love  of  learning  and  indefatigable  indus- 
try as  a  student  supplied  any  deficiencies  in  his 
training  and  he  was  to  a  great  extent  self- 
educated.  He  read  in  19  languages  and  could 
converse  fluently  in  seven.  He  was  brought 
up  on  orthodox  lines  but  early  developed  free- 
thought  and  radical  principles.  At  an  early 
age  he  entered  his  famer's  counting-house,  but 
he  displayed  no  aptitude  for  business;  and 
when,  at  the  age  of  18,  his  father's  death  left 
him  an  ample  fortune,  he  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  study.  The  only  thing  he  allowed  to 
distract  him  from  his  more  serious  pursuits 
was  his  favorite  game  of  chess,  tn  which  he 
attained  such  excellence  as  to  be  recM^zed  as 
one  of  ^  first  English  masters  of  the  g^ame ; 
but  even  ^is  he  gave  up  when  he  found  it  en- 
croached too  much  on  his  time.  He  had  farmed 
a  plan,  to  which  he  dedicated  his  life,  of  writ* 
ing  the  'History  of  Civilization  in  England* 
in  conformity  with  certain  i^ilosophical  prin- 
ciples and  with  an  exhaustive  treatment  in  re- 
gard to  details  which  he  deemed  indispensable 
to  historical  accuracy,  which  made  the  woric 
he  had  'undertaken  one  of  almost  incalculable 
magnitude.  For  14  years  he  toiled  incessantly 
at  his  manuscript,  out  he  only  succeeded  in 
finishing  two  volumes.  The  first,  published  in 
1858,  stated  with  copious  illustrations  the  plan 
of  the  work;  the  second,  issued  in  1861,  con- 
tained a  digression  on  the  histories  of  Scotland 
and  Spain,  intended  further  to  illustrate  his 
design  and  demonstrate  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  based.  These  woilcs  gave  rise  to  much 
controversy,  but  it  has  been  generally  agreed 


that  they  exlnbit  ^nai  boldness  and  originality 
of  design,  vrith  profound  if  not  accurate  scbolar- 
shtp,  and  also  with  a  good  deal  of  what  was 
the  object  of  the  historian's  strongest  aversion 
in  others,  dogmatism.  Certain  it  is  that  his 
work  does  not  now  stand  in  the  hi^  repute 
it  (tid  in  die  years  immediately  succeeoii^  pub- 
lication. His  death  occurred  vriKU  he  was  on 
a  journey  undertaken  for  the  restoration  of  his 
health.  (See  Hraitwr  or  Cttiuzateon  ts  Evg- 
LANO).  Consult  Huth,  A.  H.  <Life>  (1889): 
his  *  Miscellaneous  and  Posthumous  Works' 
(edited  by  Miss  Taylor,  1872),  and  Robertson, 
L  M.,  'Buckle  and  His  CritiQ|>  (1895). 

BUCKLB,  a  metal  instrument  consisthig  of 
a  rim  and  tongue,  forming  a  clasps  used  for 
fastening  straps  or  bands  in  dress^  harness,  etc. 
In  making  buckles  both  brass  and  iron  are  used, 
and  the  chief  kinds  are  called  tongue,  roller, 
brace  and  gear  buckles.  The  use  of  buckles, 
instead  of  shoe-string  was  introduced  into 
England  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  They 
soon  became  very  fashionable,  attained  an  enor- 
mous size  (the  largest  being  called  Artois 
buckles,  after  the  Comte  d'Artois,  brother  of 
the  King  of  France),  and  were  usually  made 
of  silver,  set  with  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century 
the  manufacture  of  buckles  was  carried  on  most 
extensively  in  Birmingham,  there  being  at  one 
time  not  less  than  4,000  people  directly  em- 
ployed in  that  city  and  its  vicinity,  who  turned 
out  2,500,000  pairs  of  budcles  annually.  When 
the  trade  was  at  its  height,  however,  fashion 
changed,  and  in  ITDI  buckle-makers  petitioned 
the  Prince  of  Wales  for  sympathy,  on  the 
ground  that,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  shoe- 
strings, their  trade  was  almost  ruined.  The 
Prince  promised  to  assist  them  as  far  as  he 
could  by  wearing  buckles  himself  and  enjoin- 
ing his  household  to  do  the  same,  but  fa^ion 
was  too  strong  even  for  him  and,  before  the 
close  of  the  century,  a  great  staple  trade  of 
Birmii^lham  had  become  extinct,  tooue^  shoe- 
buckles  are  still  by  no  means  unknown. 

BUCKLER,  Fr.  Boudter,  so  named  from 
the  boss,  boucle,  on  it,  a  kind  of  smalt  shield 
formerly  worn  on  the  left  arm,  a  piece  of  armor 
varyincj  in  form  and  material,  among  the  lat- 
ter being  TOckerwork;  wood  covered  with 
leather,  a  combination  of  wood  and  metal,  etc. 

BUCKLBY,  James  Monroe,  American 
clergyman  and  editor :  b.  Rahway,  N.  J^  16  Dec. 
18367  He  was  educated  at  Pennington  Semi- 
nary and  Wesleyan  University,  and  stu(Ued 
theology  at  Exeter,  N,  H.,  and  in  18^  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
He  has  had  charges  at  several  places,  includ- 
ing Detroit,  New  Yoric  and  Brooklyn,  the  last 
of  which  he  retained  from  1866  to  1880.  He 
was  e£tor  of  tfie  New  York  Christian  Advo- 
cate from  IfflO  to  \9l2.  He  has  published  *Two 
Weeks  in  the  Yoscmite  and  Vicinity'  (1873) ; 
^Christians  and  the  Theatre'  (1876)  ;  *Oats  or 
Wild  Oats'  (1885);  'Travels  in  Three  Con- 
tinents' (1895);  *  Extemporaneous  Oratory* 
(1899);  'The  Fundamentals  and  their  Con- 
trasts* (1906) ;  'Theory  and  Practice  of 
Foreign  Missions'  (1911);  'Constitutional  and 
Parliamentaiy  History  of  the  Mediodist  Episco- 

fal  Church>  (1912).  Consult  <Ufe*  by  George 
>.  Mains  (New  York  1917). 
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BUCKLEY,  Sunoel  Botsford,  American 

botanist  and  geologist :  b.  Torrey,  Yates  County, 
N.  Y.,  9  May  1809;  d.  Austin,  Tex.,  18  Feb. 
1884.  He  was  graduated  from  Wesleyan 
University  in  1836.  During  his  travels  in  the 
Southern  States  he  investigated  the  botany, 
choncok>gy,  etc.,  of  those  reptmst  discovering 
many  new  species  of  plants  and  shells.  Among 
the  flora  was  the  new  genus  Buckleya  dis" 
tichophilla,  which  was  named  in  his  honor. 
He  determined  the  hei^t  of  Mount  Buckley* 
North  Carolina,  and  of  several  other  summits. 
From  1860-61  he  was  connected  with  the  State 
survey  of  Texas  and  from  1866-67,  was  State 

geologist  of  Texas.  He  was  scientific  editor  of 
le  State  GoMtttt  (Austin  1871-72).  He  wrote 
many  papers  of  a  scientific  nature,  and  a  work 
on  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  Ututed  States. 
A  list  of  scientific  papers  written  by  nlm  is  con- 
tained in  the  Alumni  Record  of  Wesleyan 
Universi^. 

BUCKMINSTBR,  Joseph  Stevens,  Amer- 
ican clergyman:  b.  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  26  May 
1784;  A.  9  June  1812.  His  father,  Joseph  Buck- 
minster,  a  scholarly  and  eloquent  preacher,  sent 
the  son  to  Harvard,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1800,  afterward  becoming  a  teacher  in  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  Daniel  Webster  being  among 
his  pupils.  In  1804  he  entered  upon  tne  work 
of  the  ministry  as  pastor  of  the  Brattle  Street 
Church,  Boston ;  in  1806  he  supervised  die  pub- 
lication of  Griesbach's  *New  Testament^  in 
Greek  and  in  1811  became  lecturer  of  Biblical 
criticism  at  Harvard,  and  at  once  took  his  place 
as  a  writer  and  preacher  of  the  finest  gifts,  to 
grow  in  power  and  public  esteem  until  the  day 
of  his  premature  death.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Anthology  Club  of  Boston,  and  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Monthly  Anthology.  His  pul- 
pit influence  aided  to  develop  a  more  literary 
s^rle  of  sermon,  while  his  oratorical  ability  was 
equal  to  his  skill  in  composition.  He  was  a 
representative  of  the  Liberal  Congregationalism, 
which,  soon  after  his  death,  became  Unitarian 
in  belief.  His  works,  in  two  volumes,  were  pub- 
lished in  1839.  Consult  Lee,  ^Memoirs  of^the 
Buckminsters>  (Boston  18SI). 

BUCKNELL  UNIVERSITY,  a  cocduca- 
ional  institution  in  Lewisburg;  Pa.  (renamed 
in  1886,  from  the  University  of  Lewisburg  in 
honor  of  William  Bucknel^  its  liberal  bene- 
factor) organized  in  1346,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Baptist  Church:  Professors  and  in- 
structors, 48;  students,  703;  volumes  in  the  li- 
brary, over  19,000 ;  grounds  and  buildings 
valued  at  more  than  £523,000 :  endowment. 
$1,250,000. 

BUCKNBR,  Simon  Bolivar,  American  sol- 
dier and  politician:  b.  Kentucky,  1  April  1823; 
d.  8  Jan.  1914.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1844,  taught  there,  as  assistant  professor, 
during  the  next  two  years,  and  served  in  the 
Mexican  War,  1846-48,  under  Generals  Taylor 
and  Scott.  He  was  brevetted  1st  lieutenant, 
and  also  captain,  for  ^llantry  at  the  battles  of 
Churubusco  ama  Mohno  dd  R(^.  From  1848 
to  1850  he  served  at  West  Point  as  asnstant 
instructor  in  infantry  tactics.  In  1855  he  re- 
signed from  the  army  and  enga^^  in  various 
occupations,  civil  and  military,  m  Illinois  and 
Kentucky.  When  the  Civil  War  be^n  he 
joined  the  Confederate  army  as  a  bngadter* 


general.  Afterward  he  rose  to  distinction, 
attaining  the  rank  of  lieutenam-general,  and 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  several  important 
events  of  the  war  notably  in  the  defense  and 
surrender  of  Fort  Donelson,  16  Feb.  1862.  Here 
he  was  third  in  rank,  but  (Serais  Floyd  and 
Pillow  withdrew  daring  the  night  of  IS  Feb- 
ruary, and  it  remained  to  Buckner  to  surrender 
the  garrison  and  fort  to  General  Grant.  He 
was  exchanged  the  following  August  and  led 
a  division  under  Bragg  in  Tennessee,  and  was 
present  at  Murfreesboro  and  Chickamanga.  He 
attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  and  sur- 
rendered with  Kirby  Smith's  army  at  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  26  May  1865.  He  wras  one  of  the 
pall-bearers  at  General  (Want's  ftmeral  in  18SS, 
by  the  personal  selection  of  the  great  soldier 
htmself,  who  had  been  warmly  attached  to  him 
for  many  years.  In  1896  he  was  nominated  for 
Vice-President  by  the  National  (Gold)  Demo- 
crats on  the  ticket  with  J.  M.  Palmer,  having 
previously  (18^-91)  served  a  term  as  governor 
of  Kentncl^. 

,  BUCKNILL,  Sir  John  Charles,  English 
alienist  and  writer:  b.  Market  Bosworth, 
Leicestershire.  1817;  d.  20  July  1897.  He 
was  educated  at  Rugby  and  University  College, 
London,  graduating  in  medicine  in  1840. 
He  held  the  position  of  Lord  Chancellor's 
visitor  of  lunatics  from  1862-76^  and  held 
a  high  position  among  physicians  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  treatment  of  insanity. 
He  was  originator  and  sometime  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Mental  Science.  An  ardent  sports- 
man, keenly  interested  in  the  volunteer  move- 
ment, which  he  did  much  to  promote,  and  a 
student  of  Shakespeare.  He  was  the  author  of 
^Manual  of  Psychological  Medicine^  (1858); 
'The  Mad  Folk  of  Shakespeare*  (1859)  ;  'The 
Medical  Knowledge  of  Shakespeare>  (1860). 
He  was  knighted  in  1894. 

BUCKRAM,  a  coarse  fabric,  linen  or  cot- 
ton, sised  with  glue.  It  is  used  in  making  gar- 
ments to  give  them,  by  stiffening^  the  form 
intended,  and  as  a  cover  in  bookbinding. 

BUCKSHOT,  a  leaden  shot  hirger  than 
swanshot  About  160  or  170  of  them  weigh  a 
pound.  They  are  especially  designed  to  be 
used  in  hunting  deer  and  other  large  game. 

BUCKSHOT  WAR,  1838,  a  disputed-elec- 
tion  case  in  Pennsylvania,  of  national  import-' 
ance  as  bearing  on  the  nature  of  the  Momestic 
violence,*  from  which  the  constitution  requires 
the  Federal  government  to  protect  the  States. 
As  usmi,  fraud  under  legal  forms  was  met  by 
retaliation  in  defiance  of  them.  The  legislature 
that  year  had  to  elect  a  United  States  senator; 
and  the  return  of  Democratic  candidates  in 
Philadelphia  gave  that  party  a  majority  on  joitit 
ballot,  though  the  Senate  was  22  Whig  (Anti- 
Masonic)  to  11  Democratic.  But  die  Demo- 
cratic congressional  candidate  in  one  of  the  city, 
districts  was  defeated;  his  party  charged  it  to 
frauds  in  the  Northern  Liberties  district  (now 
in  Philadelphia),  and  the  10  Democratic  election 
jud^  tiirew  out  its  entire  vote  of  some  5,000^ 
giving  him  the  certificate  of  election.  At  once 
the  seven  Whig  judgiM  met  and  gave  the  certifi- 
cate not  only  to  their  candidate,  but  to  their 
le^slative  candidates  who  were  not  elected  even- 
with  the  Northern  Liberties  vote:  obviously  to 
fight  till  their  congressman  was  restored.  The 
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secretary  of  State  was  chairman  of  the  Whig 
State  ccmuntttee,  received  the  Wh^ir  certificate 
first  (professedly  at  least)^  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge any  others  and  publicly  advised  his  party 
to  cUum  the  election  and  hold  out  Armed 
crowds  of  both  parties  collected  at  Harrisbuiv 
'to  see  fair  play*  idien  the  legislature  met,  4 
December ;  and  for  some  days  the  sessions  were 
held  with  a  roaring  mob  outside.  The  Whig 
returns  alone  were  handed  in  by  the  secretary 
of  State;  the  Whig  senate  organized,  and  then 
adjoumnl  on  account  of  the  mob;  one  member 
is-  lUleged  to  have  threatened  them  with  "^ball 
and  budcshot,*  whence  the  name.  In  the  Rep- 
resentatives' hall  both  parties  organized  and 
chose  speakers,  the  Whigs,  T.  S.  Cuonine^iam, 
and  the  Democrats,  William  Hofddns ;  the 
former  then  adjourned,  whereupon  the  latter 
held  the  hall  with  a  guard  and  me  Whigs  had 
to  meet  outside.  The  Whig  governor.  Josq>h 
Ritner,  called  on  the  Senate  militia  to  be  ready 
to  rescue  the  capital  frcxn  a  'lawless  mob,*  and 
appealed  to  the  commandant,  at  Carlisle,  and 
next  to  President  Van  Buren,  for  help  against 
'domestic  violence'  which  was  refused  on  the 
ground  that  this  phrase  referred  only  to  insur- 
rection against  lawful  authorities,  whereas  this 
was  only  a  political  stru^e  to  determine  who 
the  lawful  authorities  were,  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment could  not  decently  interfere.  (The 
same  excuse  was  afterward  made  for  leaving 
Kansas  at  the  mercy  of  the  Border  RufHans. 
thou^  the  Federal  court  put  the  United  States 
soldiery  into  their  hands).  About  LOOO  militia 
were  brou^t  to  Harrisburg;  but  after  a  fort- 
ni^t's  stay  deijarted,  as  the  city  was  entirely 
quiet,  and  the  rival  houses  holding  regular  ses- 
sions. The  cooler  Whi^s,  however,  saw  that 
the  secretary  of  State  could  not  justify  his 
assumption  o£  power;  enough  Cunnin^am 
members  joined  the  Hopkins  house  to  give  it 
a  majority,  and  on  the  25th  the  Senate  acknowl- 
edged it  as  the  true  one,  whereupon  Ae  odier 
hr<AK  up  and  its  members  gradual^  drifted 
in-~all  but  Thaddeus  Stevens  (q.v.),  who 
would  not  take  his  seat  during  ^e  session.  The 
legislature  elected  as  senator  Daniel  Sturgeon, 
then  State  treasurer,  who  as  such  refused  to 
honor  Ritner's  bill  for  the  employment  of  the 
militia. 

BUCKSKIN,  a  soft  leather  of  a  yellowish 
or  grayish  color,  made  originally  from  deer- 
skin, but  now  usually  fnnn  sheepskin.  The 
softness  which  is  its  chief  characteristic  is  im- 
ntrted  by  using  oil  or  brains  in  dressing  it. 
The  name  is  suso  ^ven  to  a  kind  of  twilled 
woolen  cloth  without  a  pile  or  'face.* 

BUCKTAIL8,  the  New  York  State  Dem- 
ocrats opposed  to  De  Witt  Clinton,  1812-28; 
originally  the  members  of  the  Tammany  So- 
ciety in  New  York,  from  the  buck's  tail  worn 
in  their  hats  as  a  badge.  Their  factional  op- 
position to  Clinton,  under  Martin  Van  Buren 
and  other  important  local  leaders,  extended  to 
his  advocacy  of  the  Erie  Canal,  authorized  15 
April  1817;  the  Tammany  men  were  fiercest  in 
oppoution  to  it,  and  (be  name  <BucktaiIs*  was 
given  to  all  the  anti-Canal  Democrats.  CUnton 
was  an  ungracious  and  tactless  politician,  and 
in  1824  the  Bucktails  carried  the  State  and 
ousted  him  from  the  office  of  canal  _  commis- 
Moner ;  which  primitive  bit  of  'spoils,*  in  a  com- 
munity not  then  hardened  to      created  a  re- 


action diat  b»ve  Um  two  terms  more  io  the 
governorship.  His  death  in  1828  dissolved  his 
party,  and  the  'Budttails,*  under  Van  Buren 
and  other  members  o£  the  'Albany  Regenn* 
(q.v.),  became  Ac  Democratic  party  m  die 
State. 

BUCKTHORN  (Rhamnus  eatharUea),  a 
shrub,  native  of  (jreat  Britain,  naturalized  in 
the  United  States,  where  it  is  sometimes  culti- 
vated for  hedgerows.  The  stem  is  covered  mtfa 
a  dark-brown  bark,  and  divided  into  ntmieroni 
branches  with  strong  spines.  It  grows  to  a 
height  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  The  leaves  are 
elliptical  and  serrate.  The  male  and  female 
flowers  are  on  different  plants;  the  calyx  is  of 
a  greenish  yellow  and  the  petals  are  minute 
and  greenish.  Tlie  fruit  is  a  round  black  berry, 
containing  four  seeds.  It  flowers  in  M»,  and 
the  seeds  ripen  in  September.  The  hemes  are 
medicinal.  They  form  a  powerful  purgative 
but,  being  harsh  in  action,  are  seldom  used  in 
modern  practice.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  berries, 
mixed  with  alum,  forms  the  sap-green  of  artiste 
The  bark  yields  a  beautiful  yellow  dye.  Several 
related  species  of  Rkamnus  are  common  in 
North  America,  and  are  also  known  as  buck- 
thorn. 

BUCKWHBAT    (Fagokyrumh  a  grain, 
native  of  Asia,  and  called  bti  Sarrasm.  or 
Saracen  wheats  by  the  French,  after  the  Sar^ 
acens  or  Moors,  who  are  believed  to  have  in- 
troduced it  into  Spain.    It  thrives  on  poor 
soils.  Domes  rapidl]^  to  maturity  and  is  most 
frequently  planted  in  tracts  that  are  not  rich 
enough  to  support  other  crops.   It  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  cold,  bang  destroyed  by  the  least 
frost,  but  it  may  be  planted  so  late  and  reaped 
so  early  as  to  incur  no  danger  from  tint  source. 
Its  flowering  season  contiiiiies  for  a  long  time, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  for  all  ^e  seeds  to  be 
in  perfection  when  it  is  reaped,  and  ^e  fanner 
must  decide  by  careful  observation  at  what 
period  there  is  the  greatest  quantity  of  ripe 
seeds.    Buckwheat  does  not  ^chaust  the  soil, 
and  by  its  rafnd  growth  and  its  shade  it  stifles 
weeds,  prevents  their  going  to  seed  and  leaves 
the  field  clean  for  the  next  year.   As  a  grain, 
buckwheat  has  been  principally  cultivated  for 
oxen,  swine  and  poultry;  and  although  some 
farmers  state  that  a  sin^e  bushel  of  it  is  equal 
in  quality  to  two  bushels  of  oats,  others  assert 
that  it  is  a  very  unprofitable  food.   Mixed  with 
bran,  chaff,  or  gram,  it  is  sometimes  given  to 
horses.   The  flour  of  buckwheat  is  occasionally 
used  for  bread,  but  more  frequently  for  cakes 
fried  in  a  pan.    In  Germany  it  serves  as  an 
ingredient  in  pottage,  puddings  and  other  food. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  very  extensively  used 
for  griddle-cakcK    Beer  may  be  brewed  from 
it,  and  bjr  distillation  it  yields  an  excellent 
spirit.   It  is  used  in  Danrig  in  the  preparation 
of  cordial  waters.    Buckwheat  is  mudi  culti- 
vated by  the  preservers  of  game  as  a  food  for 
pheasants.  If  left  standing  it  affords  both  food 
and  shelter  to  the  birds  during  winter.  With 
some  farmers  it  is  the  practice  to  sow  buck- 
^eat  for  the  purpose  only  of  plowing  it  into 
the  grotmd  as  a  manure  for  the  land.  The  best 
tune  for  plowing  it  in  is  when  it  is  in  full 
Mossom,  allowing  the  land  to  rest  till  tt  decom- 
poses. While  green  it  serves  as  food  for  sheep 
and  oxen,  and  mixed  with  other  provender  it 
may  also  be  given  with  adTantage  to  horses. 
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If  Bown  in  April  two  green  crops  may  be  pro- 
cured  durin^  the  season.  The  blossoms  may  be 
used  in  dyeing  a  brown  color.  It  is  frequently 
cultivated  in  niis  country  as  food  for  bees,  to 
whose  honey  it  imparts  a  flavor  by  no  means 
unpleasant.  The  principal  advantage  of  buck- 
wheat is  that  it  is  capable  of  being  cultivated 
upon  land  which  will  produce  scarcely  unrthing 
else,  and  that  its  culture,  compared  with  that 
of  other  grain,  is  attended  wim  Uttle  ei^nse. 

BUCKWHBAT-TRXB.  an  evergreen 
shrub  of  the^^nus  Cliftonia^  family  Cyrillaceee; 
also  called  titi.  It  is  a  native  of  the  southern 
United  States,  where  it  is  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  water.  It  bears  fragrant  white  flowers, 
followed  drosiung  fniitSi  which  su^^t  the 
name. 

BUCOLIC,  a  term  derived  from  a  Grcdc 
word  meaning  *herdsman.*  It  is  equivalent  to 
die  word  pastoral,  derived  from  the  Latin,  and 
is  applied  to  ^toral  poetry  of  the  land  espe- 
cially descriptive  of  rtral  ufe  as  led  by  cow- 
herds and  mountain  shepherds.  Of  this  class 
of  poetry  Theocritnt  and  Virgil  left  the  fate^est 
examples.   See  Pasxdbal  Pocnv. 

BUCRANE,  an  ornamental  design  carved 
in  relief  on  the  altars  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It 
represented  an  ox  skull  with  ^rlands  depend- 
ing. This  decoration  is  sometimes  seen  as  an 
architectural  detail  with  other  animals'  heads 
introduced  in  place  of  the  original  ox-head. 

BUCYRUS,  Ohio,  dty  and  counts-seat  of 
Crawford  County,  situated  on  the  Sandusky 
River  and  on 'the  Petmsylvani^  the  Ohio  Cen- 
tral and  Sandusky  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroads.  Stockraising  and  farming  are  carried 
on  in  the  region  ana  the  city  is  actively  en- 
^ged  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  ven- 
tilating apparatus,  plows,  vehicles  and  furni- 
ture. The  dty  has  fine  school  and  county 
buildings,  municipal  waterworks,  a  park,  and 
there  are  numerous  mineral  springs  in  the  sur- 
rounding region.  Bucyrus  was  settled  in  1818 
and  incorporated  in  1829.   Pop.  8,122. 

BUD.  a  modified  shoot  in  which,  owing  to 
the  noD-derdopnent  o£  the  atus^  the  lateral 
orgins  becatne  crowded  togedur.  It  contains 
the '  rudiments  of  future  o^;ans,  as  stems, 
branches,  leaves  and  or^ms  of  fructification. 
The  usual  form  of  a  bud  is  an  elongated  ovoid, 
and  according  to  their  position  they  are  de- 
scribed as  terminal,  tibat  is.  formed  at  the  end  of 
a  branch,  or  axillary,  that  is,  produced  in  the 
axil  of  a  leaf.  Besides  the  mdimentanr  organs 
f  oand  in  the  interior,  bods  are  m  cold  or  tern* 
pefBte  dimates  often  covered  externally  with  a 
viscous  and  resinous  coating,  and  furnished 
internally  with  a  downy  tusue,  destined  to  de- 
fend the  enclosed  organs  from  the  r^pr  of  win- 
ter. No  envelopes  of  this  land  are  observed 
on  the  buds  of  the  greater  number  of  tropical 
plants.  Buds  on  exogenous  plants  are  in  thdr 
commencement  cdlular  prolongations  from  the 
medulUty  sws,  which  force  thdr  way  through 
the  bark.  The  cdlular  portion  is  surroimded 
by  spiral  vessels^  and  covered  with  radimentary 
leaves.  When  the  vascular  part  of  the  bud 
develops  the  central  cdlular  portion  remains  as 
pith,  enclosed  in  a  medullary  sheath,  wliich  iso- 
lates it  from  the  parent  stem.  Thus  it  remains 
till  the  second  year.  The  bud  here  described, 
which  contains  the  rudiments  of  future  leaves. 


branches,  etc.,  is  called  a  leaf'bud.  Sometimes 
more  than  one  bud  is  found  in  or  near  the  axil 
of  a  single  leaf,  in  which  case  all  but  the  proper 
axillary  bud  are  called  accessory  buds.  The 
buds  begin  to  show  themselves  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  have  taken  thdr  full  devdopment  They 
are  then  veiy  small,  as  the  developed  leaves 
absorb  the  imtrittve  juices  of  the  plant  leaving 
them  little  nourishment  On  the  fall  of  the 
leaf  they  enlarge,  and  take  the  form  th^  are 
to  retain  during  winter,  in  which  season  they 
are  sta^nanr.  On  die  retnm  of  spring  they 
be^  to  swell,  and  burst  the  scales  which  form 
their  external  covering,  and  the  jroung  shoots ' 
which  these  have  served  to  protect  now  males 
their  appearance.  The  external  scales  of  dtt 
bod  are  nsually  deddnous,  that  is.  they  fall  off 
when  the  young  shoot  appears;  sometimes,  how^ 
ever,  they  are  persistent  These  scales  some- 
times represent  leaf-blades,  as  in  Ulac;  some* 
times  stipules,  as  in  the  beech;  or  petioles,  as 
in  the  horsfr<hestnut  Flower-buds  are  pro* 
duccd  in  the  axfl  of  leaves  called  floral  leaves 
or  bracts.  They  are  act  capable  of  extension 
hy  the  developoient  of  the  central  cdlular  por- 
tum.  and  instead  of  the  oonaervative  organ*  of 
plants,  leaves  and  branches,  they  produce  the- 
reproductive  organs,  flowers  and  fmit.  Peren- 
nial herbaceous  plants  spring  from  a  subter- 
ranean bud  called  the  tuno,  which  is  developed 
annually,  and  from  which  the  new  stem  is  pro* 
doced.  The  bulb  is  a  sort  of  bud  of  this  kind. 
The  arrangement  of  the  leaf  in  a  leaf-bud  is 
called  its  vematidn ;  of  the  petals  and  sisals  in 
a  flower>^bvd,  their  aativatioa 

BUD  MOTH.  An  apple  pest  See  Apple; 
Insects. 

BUDiBUS.  See  Bust.  Guuxauhe. 

BUDAPEST,  boo'dfi-pest,  Hungaiv,  the 
united  towns  of  Buda  or  Ofen,  and  Pest  or 
Pesth,  the  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the 
left  of  the  Danube,  forming  the  capital  of 
Hunsaiy,  the  seat  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
and  SuOTeme  Courts,  about  135  miles  southeast 
from  ^enna.  Buda,  which  is  the  smaller  of 
the  two,  and  lies  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
(here  flowing  south)  consists  of  the  fortified 
Upper  Town  on  a  nill,  the  Lower  Town  or 
Water  Town  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  sev- 
eral other  quarters,  including  Old  Boda  farther 
up  the  river.  Among  the  chief  buildings  are 
the  royal  castle  and  several  palaces,  the  arsenal, 
town  hall,  government  offices,  the  churdi  of 
Saint  Mathew,  dating  from  liie  I3tii  centnty, 
during  the  Turldsh  occupation  a  mosqne  for 
150  years,  and  recently  rebuilt;  and  the  finest 
Jewish  s^agogne  in  the  empire.  Pes^  or  the 
portion  of  Budapest  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of 
the  river,  consists  of  die  inner  town  of  Old  Pest 
on  the  Danube,  and  a  semi-drde  of  districts  — 
Leopoldstadt,  Theresienstadt,  Elizabethstadt. 
etc — which  have  grown  up  around  it.  The 
river  is  at  this  point  somewnat  wider  than  the 
Thames  at  Lonoon,  and  the  broad  quajrs  of  Pest 
extend  along  it  from  two  to  diree  miles.  It  is 
spanned  by  fine  suspenrion  and  other  bridges, 
the  latest,  the  Schurplatx  snspendon  bri(^, 
completed  in  1903  having  a  span  of  320  yards 
and  a  width  of  59  feet  Pest  retains,  on  the 
whole,  fewer  signs  of  antiquity  than  many  less 
venerable  towns.  Its  fine  frontage  on  the 
Danube  is  modem,  and  indudes  the  new  Houses 
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of  Parliament,  opened  in  ISSd,  the  Academy  of 
Science  with  a  fibraiy  of  180.000  volumes,  ex- 
change, custom  hiMise  and  other  imfKirtant 
buildings.  The  oldest  church  dates  from  1500; 
the  largest  building  is  a  huge  inle  used  as  bar- 
racks and  anenal.  Other  buildings  include  the 
old  and  the  new  town  house.  National  Museum, 
national  theatre,  university  buildings,  various 
palaces,  the  Royal  opera  house,  etc. 

Budapest  contains  the  most  important  of  the 
three  universities  of  Hungary,  attended  by 
about  4,500  students^  and  having  over  220  pro- 
fessors, lecturers,  etc  Another  important  edu- 
cational institution  is  the  technical  nigh  sdiools, 
with  60  teachers  and  1,100  to  1,200  students, 
and  a  library  of  60,000  volumes,  in  commerce 
and  industry  Budapest  ranks  next  to  Vienna  in ' 
the  empire.  Its  chief  manufactures  are  ma- 
chinery, gold,  silver,  copper  and  iron  wares, 
chemicals,  textile  goods,  leather,  tobacco,  etc. 
A  la^  trade  is  done  in  grain,  wine,  wool, 
'  cattle,  etc.  At  Budapest  are  the  largest  electri- 
cal works  in  all  Europe.  En^neers  employed, 
there  have  broupifat  to  perfection  the  scioice  of 
aj^lying  electricity  to  motors.  They  con- 
structed there  the  first  successful  underground 
trolley  lines.  The  city  contains  the  important 
|Mii4cs  of  the  Stadtwaldchen,  about  1,000  acres 
m  extent,  and  Margaret  Island.  It  is  divided 
into  10  municipal  (Ustricts,  three  on  the  Buda 
side  of  the  river,  and  seven  on  the  Pest  side. 
Budapest  is  strongly  Magyar  in  character  and 
sentiment,  and  as  a  factor  in  the  nationid  life 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the 
rest  of  Hungary.  Old  Buda  was  founded  by 
the  Romans  about  150  a.d.,  and  was  known 
as  Aquinicum.  Pest  is  of  much  later  orimn, 
first  being  heard  of  in  the  l3th  century.  The 
citadel  of  Buda  was  captured  by  the  Turts  after 
Mohacs  in  1526.  From  1541  to  1686  Buda  was 
the  seat  of  a  Turkish  pasha,  die  Turks  being 
then  driven  out.  The  towns  were  united  as 
one  municipality  in  ^  1873.  It  was  not  until 
1799  that  the  population  of  Pest  began  to  out- 
distance that  of  Buda  but  from  tl^t  date  its 
growth  was  very  rapid  and  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  Buda.  In  1799  the  joint 
population  of  the  two  towns  was  little  more 
than  50,000;  in  1890  it  was  506,384;  in  1900; 
732,322;  in  1910,  880,371. 

BUDAPEST,  The  Rojml  Hougariui  Uni- 
veni^  of,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  insti- 
tution established  at  Ofen  in  1390  which  had  a 
somewhat  checkered  career.  It  reached  a  reo^ 
nized  status  in  1850.  It  iiiclttdes  the  four  tra- 
ditional faculties  of  theology,  law.  medicine  and 
philoso|^y.  It  has  a  Hbraiy,  established  in  1635, 
containing  over  275,000  volumes  and  over  2,000 
manuscripts.  It  is  supported  partly  by  the  gov- 
ernment, which  furnishes  half  of  the  budg^. 

BUDDE,  boo'd£,  Karl  Ferdinand  Rcrin- 
hard,  German  theologian:  b.  Bensberg^  1850. 
He  was  professor  successively  at  Bonn,  Strass- 
burg  and  Marburg.  On  acannt  of  his  original 
wont  in  connection  with  the  Hebrew  tankages 
znd  dialects  and  in  Old  Testament  criticism  he 
was  given  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Saint  An- 
drew s  University  in  1911.  Among  Budde's 
works  are  'Die  Bucher  Richter  und  Samuel,  ihr 
Aufbaw  und  ihre  Quellen,  (1890);  *The  Re- 
ligion of  Israel  to  the  Exile^  (in  ^American 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  Reluntms,'  1809) ; 
<Die  Bucher  Samuel'  (1902)  :  <Ke  attc  Testa- 
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mente  unde  die  AusgrabunTOn>  (1903);  <Das 
Prophetische  SchriftumH190S) ;  <(jeschichtedcr 
althebr&ischeB  Litteratur>  (1906);  *Auf  dan 
Wege  zu  Monotheismus'  (1910). 

BUDDHA  («The  Enli^itened  One»),  the 
founder  of  the  Buddhist  religion :  h.  near  Kapi- 
lavastu,  India,  570-560  b.c;  d  near  Kusinin, 
India,  490-480  B.c  (the  exact  dates  are  vmnt- 
tain).  The  name  Buddha  is  a  theological  title 
(see  BuDDHisu),  and  its  bearer  was  usually 
known  to  his  contemporaries  by  his  family  name 
(jotama  (or,  in  Sanskrit,  Gautama).  The  facts 
of  his  life  are  enveloped  in  a  mist  of  pious 
t^end,  but  it  appears  certain  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Suddhodana,  a  chieftain  of  the  Salgra 
clan  (whence  Gotama's  ejuthet  Silnramuni, 
*Sage  of  the  S&kyas'),  who  inhabited  a  fis- 
trict  at  the  base  of  the  Himalayas  on  the  border 
of  the  present  Nepal,  almost  due  north  of 
Benares.  Gotama  is  said  to  have  received  tbe 
personal  name  Siddhattha  (Sanskrit  Sidd- 
bartha),  "he  who  has  accomplished  his  pur- 

Bise,*  and  to  have  been  brou^t  up  by  his  aunt 
au-Pajapati  (Sanskrit  Piaj^ti),  his  mother 
May&  having  died  seven  days  after  his  tHrth. 
He  passed  his  early  years  in  ease  and  luxniy, 
but  be  seems  to  have  been  deeply  imjpressed  by 
the  misery  of  the  world,  as  exemplified  by  old 
age,  sickness  and  death.  At  the  age  of  29,  his 
spiritual  unrest  caused  him  to  leave  his  home, 
his  wife  and  his  new-bom  son,  and  to  go  forth 
as  a  wandering  ascetic  He  attached  tumseU 
in  turn  to  two  religious  teachers,  Alara  and 
Uddak^  bu^  finding  their  systems  inadequate, 
he  resolved  to  practise  the  severest  forms  of 
bodily  penance.  According  to  the  Buddhist 
texts,  he  continued  to  do  this  for  six  years  until 
he  was  nigh  death.  Then,  suddenly  abandoning 
his  self-tortnre,  he  gave  himself  to  profound 
meditation,  and  during  one  ni^t's  ecstatic  vi^ 
he  attained  the  supreme  knowledge  and  enlight- 
enment that  constituted  him  the  Buddha.  The 
tradition  names  as  the  scene  of  this  crisis  the 
sacred  Bodhi  tree  (*'tree  of  enl^htenment*)  at 
Uruvelft  (now  Bodn-(3ay&  in  Bengal,  about  60 
miles  soutfi  of  Patna). 

After  spending  some  weeks  in  meditation, 
(K>tama,  now  ^the  Buddha,*  resolved,  acconfing 
to  the  texts,  to  proclaim  his  doctrine  to  the 
world,  and  sought  out  five  ascetics  who  had 
formerly  been  his  companions  and  who  were 
then  living  in  the  *Deer-park»  near  Benares.  By 
his  first  sermon  he  converted  diem,  an  event 
which  is  celebrated  as  *'^e  Setting  in  Motion  of 
the  Wheel  of  the  Law.*  He  soon  gathered  60 
more  disciples,  the  nucleus  of  his  monastic  com- 
munity, 'and  men  sent  them  forth  as  mission- 
aries, while  he  himself  returned  to  Uruveli, 
where  he  made  a  thousand  converts.  Thence 
he  procee^d  to  Ritjagafaa,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  oi  Magadha  (now  the  district  SouA 
Bilur),  gained  the  adherence  of  the  King, 
Bimbisftra,  as  a  h^  disdple,  and  received  from 
him  a  grove  as  a  residence  for  himself  and  Us 
followers.  Not  long  afterward  Gotama  is  said 
to  have  visited  his  native  town  Kaptlavastu  and 
to  have  received  his  own  son  Rihula  into  the 
monastic  order  as  a  novice.  After  these  first 
events  the  most  trustworthy  texts  give  no  con- 
nected account  of  the  45  years  of  Giotama's 
public  ministry,  but  it  appears  diat  he  passed 
them  in  journeying  throu^  the  eastern  mrt  of 
the  Ganges  Valley,  teaching  and  preaching  in 
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each  placet  accomp&nied  by.a  band  of  disciples. 
The  rainy  seasuis  he  was  accustomed  to  s^d 
in  some  one  of  the  *abodes*  {viharas)  provided 
for  the  new  community  by  generous  lay  ad- 
herents. Hts  mission  seems  to  nave  encountered 
little  organized  opposition,  and  the  list  of  his 
chief  disciples  shows  them  to  have  been  largely 
from  the  priestly  Brahman  caste  and  from  the 
aristocratic  ana  wealthy  classes,  including 
many  members  of  his  own  fami^  and  clan. 
The  two  Biahmans  Sfiripatta  and  Moggallftna 
are  mentioned  as  the  leaders  in  Ae  community 
after  Gotama  himself,  but  Ananda,  his  cousin, 
who  was  his  personal  attendant  during  the  last 
25  years  of  his  life,  seems  to  have  been  his 
most  intimate  and  beloved  companion.  An- 
other cousin,  Devadatta,  tried  to  create  a  schism 
in  the  community  after  having  failed  to  supplant 
Gotama  as  its  head,  but  had  little  success.  The 
stoiy  also  relates  that  he  plotted  Gotama's  deatfi 
with  the  help  of  the  wicked  king  Ajitaiatni 
(who  was  afterward  converted),  but  perished 
miserably  himself. 

When  Gotama  approached  the  age  of  80,  his 
health  began  to  fail,  but  he  continuedhis  journey- 
ings  until  the  end.  While  on  the  way  to  Kusi- 
naii,  an  ancient  city  on  or  near  the  Gandak 
River,  he  was  seized  with  his  last  illness,  a 
dysentery  caused  perhaps  by  eating  porl^  and 
expired  m  a  grove  near  the  city.  His  last  ex- 
hortation to  his  disciples  was  that  they  should 
henceforth  regard  his  doctrine  and  disdphne 
as  their  master  and  should  strive  with  earnest- 
ness. After  his  bod^  had  been  burned  with 
great  pcmip,  the  tradition  says  that  the  ashes 
were  (£vided  into  ei^^t  parts  and  distributed  as 
sacred  relics,  over  which  monumental  mounds 
(Sta^as)  were  erected. 

EubUography.-- Dutoit,  J.,  'Das  Leben  des 
Buddha*  (1906,  a  translation  of  the  Pali  sources 
for  Buddha's  life,  representing  in  the  main  the 
earlier  tradition) ;  Asvaghosha,  ^Buddhacarita* 
(tr.  by  E.  B.  Cowell  in  'Sacred  Books  of  the 
East,'  Vol.  49,  1894);  the  anonymous  'Maha- 
vastu,'  (ed.  £.  Senart.  3  vols.,  1882-97);  the 
^Lalttavistara'  (partial  English  trans,  by  RSjen- 
dralala  Mitra,  1881-86,  and  complete  French 
trans,  by  P.  £.  Foucaux,  2  vols.,  1SM~92); 
these  three  works  ^vt  the  elaborated  l^;end 
of  Buddha's  early  career  as  it  was  current  in 
northern  India  200  b.c —  200  a.D:  Later  ac- 
counts in  other  languages  are  'The  Fo-sho-hing- 
tsan-king'  (tr.  from  the  Giinese  by  5.  Beal 
in  SBE,  Vol.  XIX,  1883) ;  Rockhill,  W.  W., 
«The  Life  of  the  Buddha>  (1884,  derived  from 
the  Tibetan) ;  Bigandet,  P.,  'The  Life  or 
Legend  of  Gautama,*  2  Vols.,  4th  ed,  1911-12, 
a  translation  from  me  Burmese).  For  modem 
worics  concenung  Buddha,  see  Budshisu 

Charles  J.  Ogden,  Ph.D. 

BUDDHISM,  one  of  the  great  religions  of 
Asia,  receives  its  name  from  its  founder, 
Gotama  the  Buddha  (see  Buddha).  Accord- 
ing to  Buddhist  belief,  all  the  doctrines  and 
disciplinary  rules  of  the  religion  were  promul- 
gated by  the  Buddha  himself  during  his  lifetime 
and  were  faithfully  handed  down  by  oral  tradi- 
tion for  several  centuries  before  being  com- 
mitted to  writing;  but  Western  scholars  have 
shown  that  much  of  the  contents  of  the  sacred 
books  must  be  subsequent  to  his  time.  The 
earliest  complete  records  that  we  possess  are 
the  Ecriptares  preserved  by  the  Ceylonese 
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Buddhists,  which  are  written  in  the  PiU  lan- 
guage and  known  as  the  "^utaka  (see  Pau 
LnsATiTSE  and  Pitakas).  These  date  in  that 
final  form  from  the  1st  centuiy  b.c.,  though 
their  substance  is  much  older.  The  Buddhists 
of  northern  India  possessed  from  early  times 
their  own  recensions  of  the  canon,  only  frag- 
ments of  which  are  extant,  but  these  show  no 
fun<kmental  differences  from  ibe  Pili  version. 
The  later  Buddhist  works  composed  in  India 
after  the  Christian  era  display  a  marked  de- 
velopment in  both  legend  and  doctrine.  The 
Pali  canon  may  therefore  be  taken  as  the  best 
authority  for  early  Buddlusm,  although  it  af- 
fords no  certain  means  of  mstingui^ing  be- 
tween the  basic  doctrines  of  Gotama  himself 
and  the  scholastic  expansion  and  classification 
of  them  by  later  minds. 

Even  in  the  oldest  texts  Buddhism  appears 
as  an  elaborate  system  with  a  long  array  of 
technical  terms,  and  its  doctrines  show  an  evi- 
dent relationship  with  earlier  In^an  specula- 
tion, which  from  the  polyAieism  of  the  Ri^ 
veda  had  advanced  to  nte  monistic  or  dualistic 
conceptions  of  the  universe  tentatively  expressed 
in  the  Upanishads.  From  such  sources  Bud- 
dhism derived  its  world-weariness,  its  notion  of 
rebirth  in  existence  after  existence,  and  its 
theory  of  karma,  "the  act,*  namely,  that  a 
man's  acts  in  one  life  are  the  cause  of  his  lot 
in  the  next.  Hie  comtrinatton  of  these  views 
results  in  the  doctrine  that  all  sentient  ex- 
istence is  suffering  continued  through  an  endless 
succession  of  lives  under  the  inexorable  law  of 
retribution.  This  is  "The  Noble  Truth  concern- 
ing Suffering,*  the  first  of  the  *Four  Noble 
Truths,*  or  cardinal  doctrines,  which  Gotama  is 
said  to  have  enunciated  in  his  first  sermon,  and 
which  may  almost  surely  be  regarded  as  his 
authentic  utterances. 

The  'Second  Noble  Truth,*  concerning  the 
origin  of  suffering,  declares  it  to  be  *thirst,*  that 
is,  craving  or  desire,  whether  in  a  lower  form 
for  sensual  enjoyments  or  in  a  higher  for  con- 
tinued existence.  Thirst,  however, —  and  herein 
Buddhism  shows  the  characteristic  intellectual- 
ism  of  most  Indian  thought  —  i's  caused  ulti- 
mately by  ignorance.  This  doctrine  is  set  forth 
in  the  important  formula  of  the  *Chain  of 
Causation,*  or  *Wheel  of  Life*  the  details  of 
which  are  obscure^  but  in  which  Ignorance, 
Consciousness,  Thirst,  Birth  and  Sufferii^  in 
its  various  forms  are  terms  of  the  series. 

The  «Third  Truth*  declares  that  the  cessa- 
tion of  suffering  is  brought  about  by  the  aban- 
donment of  desire.  This  brief  statement  is 
elaborated  in  other  texts,  which  show*  that  the 
emancipation  is  obtained  through  true  knowl- 
edge, summed  up  in  the  sentence :  ^'Whatso- 
ever  is  subject  to  ori^nation  is  subject  to 
cessation.*  This  doctnne  of  universal  im- 
permanence,  that  all  existence  is  merely  a 
process  of  becoming  without  any  substratum  of 
permanent  being,  is  the  most  distinctive  tenet 
of  Buddhism,  which  rejects  the  Upanishads' 
conception  of  an  All-Soul.  In  regard  to  human 
personality  Buddhism  refuses  to  recognize  an 
indestructible  soul-entity  and  analyzes  con- 
sciousness into  a  mere  series  of  transitoty 
states.  Hence  the  knowledge  both  that  all 
objects  of  desire  are  impermanent  and  that 
there  is  no  personal  subject  to  desire-  them 
leads  to  the  destruction  of  desire  itself.   It  is 
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evident  that  this  doctrine  of  the  illusory  nature 
of  individuality  ts  at  variance  with  the  inherited 
notions  that  the  individual  himself  is  reborn 
and  reaps  the  consequences  of  his  acts  in  a 
future  hfe;  but  Gotama  and  his  early  discii>le3 
seem  to  have  evaded  the  dilemma  by  dismissing 
all  such  questions  as  useless  and  improper. 
Whatever  absolute  reality  there  might  be  apart 
from  the  world  of  phenomena,  they  considered 
only  the  latter,  Le.,  the  realm  of  suffering,  and 
the  means  of  escaping  from  it. 

The  "Fourth  Truth*  jpoints  out  the  path  that 
leads  to  the  cessation  of  suffering,  the  "Middle 
Way,*  removed  both  from  the  hfe  of  sensual 
pleasure  and  from  that  of  self-torture.  It  is 
the  ^Noble  Ei^tiold  Path*;  namely,  Bight 
Vievf  (recognition  of  the  tmths  about  suffer- 
ing), Right  Intentioti  (to  renounce  evil).  Right 
Speech  (abstaining  from  lying,  slandering,  re- 
viling, and  idle  talk),  Right  Action  (abstain- 
ing  from  taking  life,  from  taking  what  is  not 
^ven,  and  from  carnal  intercourse),  Right  Live- 
lihood (not  following  a  forbidden  occupation), 
Right  Effort  (to  avoid  and  put  away  evil  states 
of  mind,  and  to  seek  and  cherish  good  states 
of  mind).  Right  Mindfulness  (self-possession 
that  does  away  with  kuiging  and  despondency), 
and  R^t  Guicentratioii  (the  four  stages  oi 
ecstasy). 

The  goal  of  the  Path  is  Nirvana  (Pali 
nibbUna),  a  term  which  means  literally  "extinc- 
tion*  or  ^quiescence*  and  which  denotes  a 
state  of  perfect  calmness  and  purity,  in  which 
the  four  great  "taints*  or  *weaknesses,*  sensual 
desire,  longing  for  existence,  vain  theorizing 
anA  u^orance,  have  been  destroyed.  Tlus 
blessed  condition  during  life  is,  however,  onl^ 
the  earnest  of  the  *^omplete  Nirvaoa*  (Pali 
parimbbUffo)  into  which  the  perfected  disciple 
will  pass  at  death.  For  such  a  one,  who  has 
abandoned  all  craving  there  is  necessarily  no 
rebirth,  no  continuance  in  the  world  of  phe- 
nomena; but  concerning  what  lies  beyond  this 
world  —  whether  nothingness  or  some  incon- 
ceivable f elicit  —  Buddhism,  at  least  in  its 
earlier  stages,  forbids  us  to  inquire  The 
Teacher  has  revealed  the  way  of  emancipation 
from  suffering;  what  he  has  not  revealed,  as 
being  unprofitable  toward  salvation,  is  to  be  left 
uninvestigated  on  the  part  of  the  disciple. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Buddha's  preaching, 
many  persons  are  said  to  have  attained  com- 
plete purification  (i.e..  Nirvana)  soon  after 
their  conversion ;  but  there  arose  in  time  a  more 
elaborate  classification  of  believers  according 
to  the  degree  of  their  religious  attainment; 
namely,  the  convert  (lit.  *he  who  has  entered 
the  stream*),  the  «0Hce-retumer»  (who  will  be 
reborn  on  earth  only  cmce),  the  <not-retumer* 
(who  will  be  reborn  only  in  the  highest 
heavens),  and  finally  the  Arhat  (Pali  arahat, 
lit,  "wormy  one*),  the  perfected  saint,  who  will 
be  reborn  no  more.  The  spiritual  discipline  is 
partly  a  negative  one,  consisting  in  overcom- 
mg  me  aoui-here^  and  scepticism  and  attach- 
ment to  outward  works  and  ceremonies,  in  striv- 
it^  to  suppress  the  great  faults  of  sensuality, 
ill-will  and  mental  error,  and  in  destroying  the 
four  "taints*  already  mentioned.  The  positive 
discipline  is  first  ethical, — the  cultivation  of 
virtue  and  especially  of  the  sentiments  of 
friendliness,  sympathy  with  others'  joy  and  sor- 
row, and  equanimity;  then  mystical, —  the  prac- 


tice of  ecstatic  meditation  in  its  four  degrees 
(this  not  peculiar  to  Buddhism,  but  taken  over 
from  an  early  form  of  the  "Yoga*  system); 
and  finally  intellectual, —  the  attainment  of 
supreme  wisdom  in  the  comprehension  ijf  the 
«Foar  Noble  Truths.* 

Thus  far  BudtUsm  would  appear  to  be  merdj 
a  system  of  self-disdplin«,  but  it  shows  a  more 
distinctively  relu^ous  aspect  in  its  doctrine 
concerning  the  Buddha  himself.    The  "Noble 
Truths,*  although  tiiey  are  in  accordance  wiUi 
reason,  are  not  discoverable  by  the  unaided 
intellect  of  the  wisest  man,  but  must  be  learned 
from  a  Supreme  Buddha,  a  Completely  eo- 
U^tcned  one,*  who  is  an  omniscient  beiiig; 
endowed  with  various  supematund  eharactcp 
istics  and  powers,  and  superior  even  to  the 
bluest  gods.    This  glorious  eminence  can  be 
attained  only  by  one  who,  as  a  Bodhisattva  or 
'potential  Bud&a,*  during  countless  existoices 
on  earth  and  in  the  heavens,  has  practised  all 
the  virtues  with  the  firm  resolution  of  becoming 
a  Buddha,  and  who  in  the  fullness  of  time  de- 
scends from  the  Heaven  of  Delight,  is  bom  as 
a  man,  gains  the  supreme  iUtunination,  ami 
preaches  the  Trudis.   At  his  death  he  enten 
into  complete  Nirvana,  and  can  then  neither 
hear  nor  answer  pra]^er  (which  indeed  has  no 
place  in  early  Buddhism) ;  but  his  memoi^  is 
to  be  cherished  by  the  faithful,  and  meditatioii 
upon  it  brings  abundant  profit 

Of  the  Supreme  Buddhas,  who  appear  only 
at  long  intervals,  (^tama  is  the  most  recent 
and  is  consequently  *the  Buddha*  par  excel- 
lence; but  even  the  earlier  texts  give  the 
names  of  his  six  immediate  predecessors  and 
mention  also  his  successor  Maitreya  (in  PaH, 
Metteyya),  who  will  appear  ages  hence.  In  the 
younger  Pali  texts  the  list  of  the  Buddhas  of 
the  past  is  extended  to  24  or  27  names.  It  is 
impossible  as  yet  to  determine  how  far  this 
doctrine  of  the  Buddha,  or  omniscient  sage,  is 
due  to  the  Indian  habit  of  deifying  any  great 
religious  teacher,  in  this  case  (jotama,  and  how 
far  it  represents  merely  the  centring  of  pre- 
existing mythological  conceptions  around  his 
personality;  but  both  processes  have  evidently 
been  at  work. 

Buddhism  also  recognizes  a  class  of  In- 
dividual Buddhas,*  that  is,  men  who  have  at- 
tained Nirvatia  by  their  own  insight,  but  who 
arc  not  omniscient  and  who  do  not  preach  the 
Truths  to  others.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  long 
array  of  supernatural  beings,  such  as  ^ods  of 
various  ranks,  demons,  terrestrial  spirits  and 

? hosts.  Many  of  these  are  simply  taken  over 
rom  the  popular  beliefs  o|  ancient  India,  and 
they  are  of  slig^it  importance  in  the  orthodox 
doctrine,  however  much  we  may  suspect  that 
they  were  feared  and  worshiped  by  the  mass  of 
Gotama's  adherents.  In  the  cosmology  of 
Buddhism  these  and  all  other  sentient  oieings 
are  distributed  among  31  states  of  existence; 
namely,  four  formless  or  immaterial  heavens, 
16  heavens  of  pure  form,  six  sensuous  heavens, 
the  worlds  of  men,  demons,  ghosts  and  animals 
respectively,  and  the  realms  of  hell.  HvCiy 
suai  state,  however,  is  limited  in  duration,  to' 
reason  of  the  law  of  impermanence,  and  even 
the  highest  gods  are  subject  to  rebirth  and 
degradation,  unless  through  discipleshlp  they  at- 
tain Nirvana. 

The  external  organization  of  the  Huddhi^ 
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reli^on  has  always  consi&ted  chiefly  in  the 
institution  known  as  the  "Order*  or  *Congrt- 
^tion^  (sangha),  which  is  placed  on  an  equal- 
ity with  the  Buddha  and  the  Law  or  Doctrine 
as  one  of  the  ^Three  Jewels,*  or  supreme  ob- 
jects of  veneration,  llie  mendicant  life  as  an 
aid  to  religious  training  had  been  reco^ized  by 
the  Brahmans  even  be!  ore  Gotama's  time,  and 
it  was  natural  that  he  and  his  disciples  should 
gradually  develop  it  into  a  regular  monastic 
order,  especially  as  the  following  of  the  Path 
to  the  full  extent  involved  the  renunciation  of 
ordinary  worldly  pursuits.  The  monk  is  there- 
fore the  typical  Buddhist*  and.  as  a  rule,  only 
Uie  monk  may  hope  to  attain  Nirvapa  during 
this  life. 

Ally  man  may  enter  the  Order,  regardless 
of  his  race  or  caste,  unless  he  is  disqualified 
physically,  e.g.,  bjr  a  loathsome  disease,  or 
le^ly,  e.Ky  by  being  a  slave.  ^  The  rules  of 
discipune  distin^ish  two  stages  in  the  monastic 
life,  that  of  novice  and  that  of  itinerant  mendi- 
cant (Sanslorit  bhikshu,  Pali  bhikkhu).   A  per- 
son becomes  a  novice  b_y  making  a  ivofession 
of  faith,  which  consists  in  repeatmg  three  times 
the  formula;  «I  take  refuge  in  the  Buddha,  I 
take  refuge  in  the  Law,  I  take  refuge  in  the 
Order,*  and  by  assuming  the  monastic  garb. 
He  is  then  bound  to  observe  the  *Ten  Pre- 
cepts^; namely,  to  abstain  from  taking  life, 
from  taking  what  is  not  ^ved,  from  unchastity, 
from  false  speaking,  from  using  intoxicating 
liquors,  from  eating  at  forbidden  times  (Le, 
between  midday  and  the  following  sunrise), 
from  worldly  amusements,  from  using  per- 
fumes and  ornaments,  from  using  a  hig^  or 
broad  bed  and  from  accepting  gold  or  silver. 
The  full  "Hnitiation,*  which  could  be  given  only 
to  those  who  were  20  years  of  age  or  over,  was 
effected  by  a  formal  vote  of  the  chaiiter  of 
monks.    The  rules  of  discipline  required  a 
monk  to  secure  his  food  by  begging,  to  possess 
no  proper^  but  his  three  robes  of  reddish- 
brown  or  yellow  rags,  his  alms-bowl,  girdle, 
razor,    needle    and    water-strainer,    and  to 
lodge   either  as  a  hermit   in   the   forest  or 
with  a  few  comjMUiions  in  an   "abode*  (vihdra) 
near   but  not  in  a  village  or  town.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  monks 
usually  traveled  from  place  to  place,  but 
they  were  restricted  to  a  fixed  abode  during 
the  three  months  of  the  rainy  season.  Four 
times  each  month  the  monks  of  any  given  dis- 
trict  assembled  for  the  uposatha,  a  sort  of 
sabbath-day  observance,  and  twice  a  month  on 
such  occasions  they  listened  to  the  recital  of 
the  Patimokkha  (Sanskrit  Pratimoksha) ,  a  very 
old   code  of  monastic  discipline.    These  oo- 
servances,  together  with  a  yearly  ceremony  of 
begging  one  another's  pardon  at  the  close  of 
the  season  of  retreat,  constituted  the  simple 
ritual  of  the  Order.   Grave  breaches  of  dis- 
cipline were  punished  by  expulsion,  minor  ones 
by  penance  or  reprimand;  and  an^ne  who  felt 
himself   unequal  to  the  monastic  life  mi^t 
voluntarily  return  to  the  lay  state. 

Beside  the  Order  or  Congregation  of  monks 
stood  that  of  the  nuns  (Sanskrit  bhikshunls, 
Fa.li  bhikkhuHUyj  which,  according  to  the  tra- 
dition, was  instituted  by  Gotama  rather  im- 
willingly  at  the  request  of  his  aunt,  who  denred 
to  renounce  the  world.  The  nans  were  strictly 
subordinated  to  the  monks  in  variotu  and 


seem  always  to  have  been  inferior  to  them  bodi 
in  nmnbers  and  in  importance. 

Outside  the  two  branches  of  the  Order  and 
in  no  definite  connection  with  them  was  the 
mass  of  lay  disciples  («^d«aAar).  No  initiatory 
rite  was  required  of  these  except  the  mere 
formula  of  ''taking  refuge*  in  the  Buddha,  the 
Law  and  the  Order;  and  no  special  command- 
ments were  laid  upon  them  except  the  observ- 
ance of  the  first  five  of  the  ®Ten  Prcc^ts* 
already  mendoned,  aldioii^  it  was  conudered 
meritorious  for  a  li^man  to  observe  the  nxdi, 
seventh  and  eighth  also,  particolarly  on  upo- 
satha days.  In  practice  the  chief  reliipous 
exercise  of  the  laymen  and  taywomen  consisted 
in  suworting  the  monks  and  nuns  by  gifts  of 
food,  banquets,  robes,  dwelling-places  and  the 
Uke,  and  in  listening  to  their  preaching.  The 
veneration  of  relics  of  the  Buddhas,  and  of 
sacred  trees  and  places,  was  also  a  fom  of 
worship  on  the  part  of  die  laity. 

Hlatocy  of  Buddhiun.— For  the  first  two 
centuries  we  have  no  trustworthy  accotmts  of 
the  prop-ess  of  the  religion.  The  sacred  tra- 
dition, indeed,  rec<^izes  two  «councils,*  that 
of  Rajagaha,  held  shortly  after  Gotama's  death 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  canon  of  disci- 
pline and  doctrine,  and  the  council  of  Vesall,. 
held  a  century  later  in  order  to  settle  10  dis- 
puted points  of  discipline.  In  each  case,  how- 
ever, the  narratives  of  the  proceedings  are  so 
filled  with  inconsistencies  and  impossibilities 
that  they  have  little  wei^t  as  history,  ^though 
there  is  probably  a  basis  of  fact.  With  me 
reign  of  ASoka  (273-232  ac),  the  3d  emperor 
of  the  Maurya  dynasty,  we  begin  to  have  con- 
temporary evidence  for  the  spread  of  Bud- 
dhism; for  the  edicts  of  that  monarch  show 
that  he  became  a  convert  and  also  a  patron  of 
the  monastic  order.  Not  on^  did  he  propagate 
the  faith  in  his  own  domtnions  embradng  the 
greater  part  of  India,  but  he  sent  missionaries 
to  the  Himalayan  regions,  to  the  Greek  rulers 
of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  to  southern 
India  and  perhaps  to  Burma.  The  most  last- 
ing result  was  the  conversion  of  Ceylon,  whidi 
was  effected,  according  to  tradition,  by  -  Ma- 
hinda,  the  Emperor's  brother  <or  son). 
C^lonese  recordis  also  relate  that  a  third 
council  of  the  Church  was  held  under  Asolca 
for  the  confutation  of  heresy,  and  his  own  edicts 
^ow  that  he  took  measures  to  prevent  schism, 
a  danger  continually  present  in  the  loose  or- 
ganization of  Buddhism  The  Sunga  dynasty, 
which  overthrew  the  Mauiyas  In  eastern  India 
in  the  2d  centuiy  b.c.,  was  hostile  to  Buddhism, 
but  the  religion  made  headway  in  the  north- 
western provinces  under  the  Greco-Bactrian 
kings  and  was  8td)seqiiently  favored  there  1^^ 
the  great  Indo-Scythian  ruler  Kanishka  in  the 
1st  century  a.d.  In  fats  reign  diere  was  another 
general  council,  according  to  nordiem  Bud- 
dhist accounts. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
there  arose  in  Buddhism  a  new  school  of 
thought,_  whose  members  not  only  developed  , 
the  original  law  of  impennanence  into  a  theory 
of  the  unreality  of  all  things  but,  going  beyond 
the  ideal  of  attaining  Nirv&na  throng  saint- 
hood, asinred  to  become  Buddhas  themselves 
by  following  the  career  of  the  Bodhisattvas,  or 
potential  Buddhas.  and  made  devotion  to 
Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas  conceived  as  per- 
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•ooal  divinities  a  pronunent  part  of  religioci. 
This  system  they  called  Mah&y^a,  *Great 
Vehicle,*  as  opposed  to  the  Hinayana,  "Little 
(or.  Inferior)  Vdiicle,*  of  the  older  schools  (see 
MarAyXna).  Different  in  spirit  as  the  two 
Vehicles  were,  they  continued  to  exist  side  by 
side  in  India  as  recognized  divisions  of  Bud- 
dhism,  althoudi  the  unship  of  the  MahAyina 
with  the  Hinduism  of  the  tune  is  unmistakable. 
About  the  6th  century  a.d.  another  school,  that 
of  the  Tantras,  or  mystic  formulas  (see  Tam- 
tra),  sprang  np,  partly  as  an  offshoot  of  the 
Mahay^a,  and  partly  as  an  accommodation  of 
popular  and  often  gross  superstitions  to  the 
terms  of  Buddhist  mythology.  Thus  Buddhism 
in  India  gradually  abandoned  its  distinctive 
diaracter  and  tended,  from  the  8th  century  on- 
ward, to  merge  itself  in  the  surrounding  Hin- 
duism. There  seems  to  have  been  little  perse- 
cution hy  Brahmanical  rulers,  but  the  Moham- 
medan invaders  and  conquerors  of  northern 
India  in  the  12th  century  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to 
Buddhism  in  its  original  home  by  their  destruc- 
tion of  the  monasteries.  From  that  time  it 
rapidly  declined,  and  for  the  last  three  centuries 
it  has  been  practically  extinct  as  a  religion  in 
India  proper,  althoi^h  traces  of  its  influence 
.  are  discernible  in  the  rites  of  certain  castes. 
Only  on  the  slopes  of  the  Hunalayas  does  it 
still  partially  maintain  itself,  thotun  in  a  cor- 
rupted form.  The  Buddhism  of  the  native 
state  Nepal  has  a  special  historical  importance, 
since  its  uninterrupted  Hteraiy  tradition  has 
preserved  many  theological  works  that  would 
otherwise  have  perished. 

The  great  expansion  of  Buddhism  north- 
wards arid  eastwards  began  about  the  Christian 
era,  when  under  the  fndo-S<ythian  kings  it 

8 read  from  die  valley  of  tiw  Indus  over  tin 
indu  Kush  and  the  Pamirs  into  Turkestan. 
Thence  it  was  brou^t  to  China  in  the  1st 
century  a.d.,  where  it  oecame  finnly  established 
in  the  course  of  the  4th  century.  China  in  turn 
transmitted  the  faith  to  Korea  (384  a.d.),  and 
Korea  to  Japan  (552  a.d.).  In  the  Far  East, 
however,  the  MaiiSyjina  school  early  became 
predominant,  and  the  history  of  the  various 
Chinese  and  Japanese  sects  consequently  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  article.  In  Tibet,  which 
receiv^  Budwism  from  India  in  the  /th  and 
8th  centuries  a.d.,  the  Mah&ySna  and  Tantra 
doctrines  were  combined  with  the  native  super- 
stitions and  ultimately  developed  into  the 
peculiar  politico-religious  system  known  as 
Lamaism.   See  Lahaisk. 

The  Buddhists  of  Ceylon,  on  the  contrary, 
have  held  fast  to  the  more  primitive  teaching 
of  tfie  Hinayana,  or  "Little  Vehicle,*  through 
all  tht  vicisntudes  of  their  history,  and  this  is 
still  the  principal  reli^on  of  the  island,  al- 
though others  predominate  in  the  northern 
portion.  From  Ceylon  or  soudiem  India  the 
Hinayana  was  conveyed  to  Pegu  in  Lower 
Burma  not  later  than  the  6th  century  A.D.,  and 
in  the  11th  century  it  overcame  the  Mahiyftna 
in  Upper  Burma,  gaining  over  the  entire  country 
a  sw«y  that  it  still  maintains.  Throug^iont 
Indo-Qiina  Mafaayftna  Buddhism  ai>pears  to 
have  been  early  introduced  by  colonists  from 
India  ahmg  with  the  rival  religion  of  Hin- 
duism; but  the  Hinayana  gradually  advanced 
from  tile  coast  inland  and  has  been  supreme  in 
Siam  and  Ounbodia  since  about  the  14th  cen- 


tnry.  BuddUsm  also  penetrated  into  Sumstn 
and  Java  but  was  supplanted  by  Mtdiamme- 
danism  in  the  course  of  the  14th  and  ISA 

centuries. 

The  Buddhism  of  the  followers  of  Gotama, 
the  so-called  "Sect  of  the  Elders*  (Tkeravada), 
consequently  is  found  at  the  present  day  otil^ 
in  Ceylon  and  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  Peninsula;  but  even  in  these 
countries  the  monks  have  deviated  in  many 
respects  from  the  strictness  of  the  andent  nile, 
and  the  mass  of  the  laity,  although  paying  a 
formal  homage  to  the  Buddha,  the  Law  and 
the  Order,  are  in  fact  more  addicted  in  thdr 
daily  lives  to  spirit-worship  and  other  native 
superstitions. 

Statistic!.—  In  the  British  East  Indian  pos- 
sessions, for  which  alone  accurate  statistics  are 
available,  there  were,  according  to  the  census 
of  1911.  336,874  Buddhists  in  India  proper, 
10;384,579  in  Burma  and  2,474.170  in  Ceylon.  In 
Siam  and  French  Indo-C^ina  tfie  number  of 
Buddhists  is  probably  nearly  25,000,000.  Tht 
Lamaistic  Buddhists  of  Tibet,  Mongolia,  Ae 
Russian  empire  and  the  Himalayan  states  of 
Kepal  and  Bhutan  may  amount  to  10,000,000 
more ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  400,000,000 
pec^le  of  China  and  Japan  may  be  redKmed 
as  Buddhists  in  a  measure,  altiwugh  the  inter- 
penetration  of  Buddhism  with  other  forms  of 
religion  in  these  countries  makes  it  imposuble 
to  give  definite  figures. 

Bibliof^raphy^  Copteston.  R  S.,  *Bad- 
dhism  Primitive  and  Present  in  Magadha  and 
in  Ceylon>  (2d  ed.,  1908) ;  E>avids,  T.  W.  Rhys. 
^Buddhism,  being  a  sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Teachings  of  Gautama,  the  Buddha*  (rev.  cd, 
1903),  vBuddhism,  its  History  and  Literature' 
(2d  ed..  1906),  <£aHy  Buddhism>  (1906): 
Hackmann,  H.,  'Buddhism  as  a  Religion:  Its 
Historical  Development  and  Its  Present  Con- 
ditions>  (Eng.  trans^  1910)  ;  Kem,  H.,  'Manual 
of  Indian  Buddhism>  (1896);  Oldenberg, 
'Buddha :  sein  Lcben,  seine  Lchre,  seine 
Gemeinde>  (6tii  ed.,  1913) ;  Pischel,  R.,  *Leben 
und  Lehre  des  Buddha*  (2d  ed..  1910);  U 
Vallie-Poussin,  L.  de,  'Bouddhisme:  opinions 
sur  ITiistoire  de  la  dogmatique*  (1909).  Older, 
but  valuable  particnUrly  for  Ceylonese  Bud- 
dhism, are  the  works  of  Hardy,  R.  S.,  'Eastern 
Monachism>  (1850),  and  <A  Manual  of  Bud- 
dhism, in  its  Modem  Development*  (2d  ed, 
1880).  Warren,  H.  C,  'Buddhism  in  Trans- 
lations* (1896).  gives  a  selection  of  the  most 
charactenstic  passages  from  the  Pali  writings. 
For  further  references,  consult  Edmunds,  A.  J.. 
<A  Buddhist  Bibliography'  (in  Jountal  of  tht 
Pali  Text  Society,  1902-03.  pp.  1-60),  and 
Pratt,  Ida  A.,  'Buddhism,  a  list  of  references 
in  tiie  New  York  Public  IJbraiy'  (1916). 

CHABIES  J.  OCDEN.  PH.D. 

BUDDING,  tn  gardening,  tiie  art  of  mnlo- 
plying  plants  causing  the  leaf-tmd  of  one 
spedes  (or,  more  commonly,  variety)  to  grow 
upon  the  branch  of  another.  The  operatuffl 
consists  in  shaving  off  a  leaf-bud,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  wood  beneath  it,  which  portion  u 
afterward  removed  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  the 
operator's  linger  and  thumb^  aided  by  the 
budding-knife.  An  incision  m  the  bark  of 
the  stock  is  then  made  in  the  form  of  a  J  \ 
the  two  side  lips  are  pushed  aside,  the  bnd  is 
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thnut  between  the  bark  and,  the  wood,  die 
upper  end  o£  its  bark  is  cut  to  a  level  with 
the  cross  arm  of  the  T  >  whole  is 

bonnd  up  with  netting  or  worsted,  the  point 
of  the  bud  alone  being  left  emosed.  In  per- 
forming the  operation,  a  knife  with  a  thin 
flat  handle  and  a  blade  with  a  peculiar  edge 
is  required.  The  following  conditions  are 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  operation;  First, 
the  bud  must  be  *ripe,*  that  is,  fully  formed— 
which  is  known  by  its  plumpness  and  hardness. 
If  too  young,  it  will  not  succeed,  because  it  has 
not  acquired  vitality  enough  to  depend  upon  its 
own  resources,  until  that  new  growth  has  taken 
place  which  attaches  it  to  the  stock.  If  too  old, 
"sprung,'*  or  beginning  to  grow,  it  is  also  unfit 
for  us^  because  the  new  organs  belonging  to 
the  3rouiig  growth  need  an  instant  and  uninter- 
rupted supi^y  of  food,  which  in  the  beginning 
the  bud  cannot  obtain  from  the  branch.  Sec- 
ondly, the  bark  of  the  stock  must  "run  freely,* 
that  IS,  must  separate  readily  from  the  wood 
below  It.  This  sroaration  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  bud  may  be  inserted  beneath  the  baric; 
and  is  alw^s  attended  1^  the  presence  of  a 
large  quanti^  of  the  viscid  matter  called  cam- 
bium, which  IS  in  fact  a  mixture  of  young  tissue 
in  the  act  of  organizing  and  of  organizable 
matter.  The  bud  coming  in  contact  with  this 
»  substance,  young  and  full  of  vitality,  readily 
forms  an  adhesion  with  it,  and  thus  the  opera- 
tion is  complete.  On  '  this  account  young 
branches  should  always  be  chosen,  since  the' 
baric  never  runs  so  freely,  that  is,  there  is  never 
so  great  a  collection  of  cambium  under  it  in 
old  branches.  Those  of  the  year  in  which 
the  operation  is  performed  are  the  best,  pro- 
vided they  are  advanced  toward  maturity. 
Shoots  far  advanced  in  a  second  year's 
growth  ar&  however,  often  used,  and  with 
success.  With  regard  to  the  time  of  perform- 
ing the  operation,  autumn  is  preferred  in  this 
country,  but  it  may  be  practised  also  in  spring. 
Buds  t^  better  m  autumn,  because  the  stodc 
has  at  that  period  ceased  growing^  and  is  chiefly 
occupied  in  storing  up  the  orgamzable  material 
rcqmred  for  the  nutrition  of  the  jroung  organs, 
of  which  the  bud,  by  the  act  of  insertion,  has 
become  one.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  nearer  the  constitution  of  the  stock 
approaches  that  of  the  bud,  the  greater  is  the 
success  that  attends  this  operation.  If  they  are 
in  any  considerable  degree  dissimilar,  the  oper- 
ation becomes  precarious;  if  very  (ufferent,  it 
is  impracticable. 

In  animals,  a  form  of  reproduction,  as  of 
the  hydra,  the  sea-anemones,  the  coral  polyvs, 
ascidians,  etc.  The  nature  of  the  process  due 
to  rapid  cell-division  developed  loudly  is  best 
seen  m  the  hydra  (4.V.),  where  young  hydras 
arise  from  protrusions^  well  called  *buas,*  from 
the  side  of  the  parent  stock,  and  later  are  con- 
stricted off  and  become  free  indiWduals.  In 
the  corals,  as  a  result  of  throwing  out  lateral 
buds  from  the  base,  arises  a  colony,  or  com- 

?ound  coral  like  most  of  the  ree£-bui!diiig 
orms,  such  as  the  brain-coral  (Meandrina). 
In  the  fa^dra  and  other  animals  the  new.  indi- 
vidual arising  by  budding  becomes  free  from 
the  parent. 

BUDDLEIA,  btid-le'y?.  genus  of  about 
70  species  of  shrubs  or  trees  of  the  family 
Logomac.tat  natives  of  the  treses  and  mnuer 


temperate  regions  of  the  world.  A  few  of  the 
hardiest  speaes,  none  of  which  are  quite  hardy 
in  the  northern  United  States,  are  cultivated  as 
ornamental  plants^  for  whidi  purpose  they  are 
specially  fitted  hy  their  attractive,  usually  de- 
ciduou^  but  sometimes  almost  persistent  foli- 
age and  their  clusters  or  racemfes  of  tubular  or 
bell-shaped  flowers  produced  abimdantly  during 
the  summer.  The  nowers,  which  in  some  spe- 
cies are  fragrant,  range  in  color  from  yellow 
to  red,  white,  and  purple,  and  in  some  cases 
have  more  than  one  color  in  individual  flowers. 
Th^  may  be  propagated  from  seed  or  cutting 
and  are  found  to  ttirive  in  well-drained  soil  in 
stuuiy  dtuations.  They  are  popular  in  die 
southern  United  States  and  the  West  Indies. 

BUDtf,  bu-da,  Gnillanme,  French  scholar 
more  generally  known  under  the  Latin  fonn 
Budceus:  b.  Paris  1467;  d  1S40.  He  was  rc^al 
librarian  and  master  of  requites.  From  his  24th 
year  he  devoted  himself  to  study  with  the 
greatest  zeal,  in  particular  to  belles-lettres,  to 
mathematics  and  to  Greek.  Among  his  philo- 
sophical, philological,  and  juridical  works,  his 
treatise  <De  Asse  et  Partibus  ejus,^  and  his 
commentaries  on  tiie  Greek  language;  are  o£ 
the  greatest  importance.  By  his  innuence  the 
Coll^  Royal  de  France  was  foimded.  He 
enjoyed,  not  only  as  a  scholar,  but  also  as  a 
man  and  citizen,  the  greatest  esteem.  His  works 
appeared  at  Basel  (1557).  Consult  E.  de  Bud£, 
<Vie  de  Guillaume  Bud^>  (1884). 

BUDE  (bud)  LIGHT,  an  exceedingly  bril- 
liant light,  produced  by  directing  a  current  of 
03^en  gas  into  the  interior  of  the  flame  of  an 
argand-lamp_  or  gas-burner,  by  which  intense 
combustion  is  established  and  a  dazzling  light 
obtained.  This  plan  of  lifting  was  adopted  in 
the  House  of  Commons  m  1840  and  continued 
till  1852,  when  another  system  of  lighting  was 
introduced.  It  was  invented  by  Mr.  Gum^  of 
Bude,  in  Cornwall,  and  hence  the  name. 

BUDQE.  Bnwft  A.  Wallii.  English  Orien- 
talist He  is  a  graduate  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.  He  has  conducted  important  ex- 
cavations at  Aswan  in  Egypt,  at  Gebel  Barkel, 
on  the  island  of  Meroe,  and  at  Nineveh  and 
Der  in  Mesopotamia.  He  is  the  keeper  of 
the  Egjirtian  and  Assyrian  antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum,  and,  beranning  with  the  pub- 
lication of  his  'Assyrian  Incantations^  in  1878^ 
has  issued  maiv  important  worics  on  these  sub- 
jects and  translations  from  the  ancient  inscrip- 
tions. 

BUDGERIGAR,  the  dealer's  name  for  the 
Australian  grass-jarrakeet  (q.v.).  This  small 
parrot  has  become  a  common  cage-bird  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  goes  by  a  great  varieW 
of  names,  among  which  'zebra,^  ''shell,''  and 
"warbling  grass-parakeet*  are  puhaps  the  most 
common. 

BUDGET,  the  annual  statement  relative  to 
the  finances  of  a  country,  made  by  the  proper 
financial  functionary,  in  which  is  presented  a 
balance  sheet  of  the  actual  income  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  past  year,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
income  and  expenditure  for  the  coming  year, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  mode  of  taxa- 
tion proposed  to  meet  such  expenditure.  In  the 
United  States  the  buflget  is  in  effect  made  up  in 
die  House  of  R^piFesentativea,  to  which,  at  the 
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opening  of  each  congjessional  session,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  submits  a  list  of  estimates 
of  expenditures  for  the  coming  year.  Upon 
these  the  appropriation  bills  are  based  by  sepa- 
rate committees.  In  England  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  submits  to  Parliament  a  yearly 
statement  of  necessary  governmental  expendi- 
tures. See  BunxTS,  American  ;  Budgets, 
Foreign. 

BUDGETS,  American.  The  term  "budget* 
is  applied  to  theperiodical(usuaUyyearly)  state- 
ment of  financial  operations  or  plan  of  bnancing 
an  enterprise  or  government  during  a  definite 
period,  prepared  by  a  responsible  executive  and 
submitted  to  a  legislative  body  or  other  duly 
constituted  agent  whose  approval  and  author- 
ization arc  necessary  before  the  plan  may  be 
executed.  It  generally  reports  the  receipts  and 
expenditures,  with  their  sources  and  objects, 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  reveals  the 
way  in  which  expenditures  and  revenues  are 
made  to  balance  and  estimates  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  a  future  period.  The  term 
has  also  been  extended  to  include  even  the 
legislative  enactments  relating  to  the  revenues 
and  expenditures  of  a  given  period.  In  foreign 
budgets  there  is  a  combination  of  a  public  bal- 
ance sheet  and  legislative  act  establishing  and 
authorizing  specific  kinds  and  amotmts  of  taxa- 
tion and  exjienditure. 

NATIONAL  BUDGETS. 

In  this  sense  the  United  States  has  no  bud{fet 
system  owing  to  the  division  between  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  England  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  reports  to  Parliament  the  estimated 
receipts  and  expenditures  and  makes  proposals 
whereby  they  may  be  met;  he  is  responsible 
for  all  financial  lenslation  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  United  States  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  while  submitting  the  estimates 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  no  voice 
in  formulating  the  plans  for  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures which  are  framed  and  elaborated 
by  Congress,  He  transmits  without  revision 
the  estimates  of  the  other  Cabinet  officers  which 
usually  form  the  basis  for  the  Congressional 
appropriation  bills,  but  these  estimates  are 
purely  formal  since  Congress  rarely  heeds  ex- 
ecutive recommendations  re^rding  appropria- 
tions if  it  be  in  a  temper  to  disr^rd  tnem. 
Hence  there  cannot  be  that  accurate  adjust- 
ment of  expenditures  to  receipts  which  char- 
acterizes the  European  budgetary  practice.  In 
submitting  his  estimates  one  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  said:  *I  regret  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting them,  for  they  are  for  the  most  part 
problematical.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
what  will  be  the  amount  of  the  appropriation 
at  the  coming  session,  what  will  oc  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff  upon  the 
revenue  tariff  from  imports,  nor  what  will  be 
the  ultimate  effect  upon  the  internal  revenue 
of  certain  moral  and  economic  movements 
which  seriously  affect  these  sources  of  revenue. 
It  is  little  more  than  guess-work  to  give  esti- 
mates of  this  kind.*  This  explains  in  a  few 
words  the  difficulties  besetting  one  in  attempt- 
ing to  make  an  estimate,  for  not  only  do  me 
revenues  and  expenditures  fluctuate  violently 
at  times  throuf^  the  workings  of  outside  in- 
flnences  and  omer  causes  beyond  the  ken  or 


control  of  the  atithorities,  but  Congress  is  so 
prodi^  at  times  in  its  appropriations  and  » 
penunons  at  others,  due  to  many  known  or 
hidden  reasons,  that  the  executive  departmenb 
cannot  make  orderly  computations  in  advance. 
See  AppRoraiATioNs,  American  Systems  of. 

The  fluctuations  in  customs  duties  bv  dec- 
ades have  been  great.   Durii^  the  period  from 
1871-80  the  minimum  receipts  in  round  figures 
were  $130,170,000  and  the  maximum  $21^70;- 
000,  a  difference  of  $86^200,000;  during  ISSl- 
90  the  minimum  was  $181,471,000  and  the  niaxi> 
mum  $229^000;  a  difference  of  $48,197,000; 
during  1S91-1900  the  minimum  was  $13imQ0O 
and  the  maximum  was  $233,165,000,  a  difference 
of  $102,347,000;  during  1901-10  the  minimum 
was  $238,535,000  and  the  maximum  $333,683,000; 
a  difference  of  ^148,000;  during  1911-15  the 
minimum  was  $209,786,000  and  me  maximara 
^318,891.000;  a  difference  of  $109,10S,OOa  The 
mtemal  revenue  receipts  are  more  stable,  the 
range  during  the  past  four  decades  being  as 
follows:   1871-80,  minimum  $102,410,000,  man- 
mum  $143,098,000,  difference  $40,688,000;  1881- 
90,  minimum  $112,499,000,  maximum  $146,490.- 
000,  difference  $33,991,000;  1891-1900.  minimum 
$143,422,000  maximum  $295,328,000  (including 
Spanish  War  taxesj,  difference  $151,906,000; 
1901-10,  minimum,  $230310,000,  maximum  $307,- 
181,000>  difference  $76,371,000;  1911-15,  mini- 
mum $321^12,000;  mainmum  $415,669,000;  differ- 
.ence  ^,057,000,  The  expenditures  do  not  flw- 
tnate  with  such  wide  variations  as  receipts,  and 
omitting  disbursements  on  account  of  the  postal 
service  have  been  as  follows:  1871 -SO,  mimmom 
$236,964,000,  maximum  $301,239,000,  difference 
$64,275,000;    1881-90,    minimum  $242,483,000. 
maximum  $297,736,000,  difference  $55,253,000; 
1891-1900,,   minimum  $345,023,000,  maximum 
$605,072,000,  difference  $260,049,000;  1901-10, 
minimum  $471,191,000,  maximum  $662,324,000, 
difference  $191,133,000;  1911-15.  minimum  $654.- 
137,000,  maximum  $731,399,000,  difference  $77,- 
262,000.   Hence,  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  an 
orderly  budget  in  advance,  the  operations  oi 
the  government  have  resulted  in  a  series  of 
surpluses  and  deficits.    In  several  years  there 
has  been  a  surplus  of  more  than  $100,000,000 
and  in  three  successive  years  the  deficit  has 
amounted  to  more  than  $50,000,000.    In  1905 
the  difference  between  the  estimated  and  actual 
deficits  was  only  $6,000,000;  in  1906  it  was 
$38,000,000,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  actual 
receipts  exceeded  the  estimates  by  $19,000,000 
and  the  actual  expenditures  were  $19,000,000 
less  than  had  been  estimated. 

Therefore  the  n^ed  of  improving  the  Fed- 
eral budgetary  practice  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  earnest  discussion,  but  so  far  Con- 
gress has  refused  to  surrender  any  of  its 
privileges,  thou^^  in  1909  a  law  was  passed 
that  it,  on  comparison,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  find  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures to  exceed  the  estimated  revenues,  he 
should  submit  them  to  the  President  so  that 
the  latter  might  recommend  the  raising  of 
revenues  from  new  sources  or  the  authorization 
of  loans.  During  his  entire  term  of  ofhce 
President  Taft  pressed  upon  Congress  die 
necessi^  for  new  legislation  and  in  1912  even 
directed  that  two  separate  estimates  be  made  by 
each' department,  one  as  prescribed  by  law  and 
one  according  to  his  own  ideas,  but  a .  spirit  of 
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antagonism  to  atn*  new  device  derdoped  in 
Congress  and  on  24  Aag.  1912  that  body  pro- 
hibited any  change  in  the  fonn  in  which 
estimates  shotdd  be  transmitted  On  26  Feb. 
1913  President  Taft  a^in  recomiaended  budget- 
ary reform  bat  no  action  was  taken  and  Preu- 
dent  Wilson,  diough  an  advocate  of  the  budget 
qrston,  was  sikat  upon  the  subject 

STATE  AKD  lOCAt  BITDCETS. 

Provlnons  and  Procedure  In  States.—  As 

a  whole  American  States  and  dties  have  no 
uniform  budget  system  and  in  thetr  practice 
in  this  particular  vary  considerably.  Every 
State  in  the  Union  has  a  provision  that  the 
governor  'from  time  to  time*  or  _*at  eveiy 
session,*  or  *at  every  regular  session*  shall 
give  the  legislature  information  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  State  and  make  recommendations. 
Gilorado,  Idaho,  Illinois  and  Kansas  require 
that  he  shall  'recommend  measures.*  But  no 
ffovemor  assiunes  to  have  an^  standing  before 
uie  State  legislature  until  a  bill  is  passed.  Ala- 
bama, Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  Texas  and  West  Virginia 
require  that  on  the  opening  of  each  regular 
session  the  governor  shall  present  estimates  of 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  by  taxation, 
but  no  governor  would  construe  this  as  mean- 
ing that  he  should  prepare  and  submit  a 
"budget.*  The  Maryland  constitution  requires 
that  the  controller  sh^l  prepare  and  submit 
estimates  of  the  revenues  and  expenditures, 
while  other  constitutions  place  this  duty  on  one 
or  more  other  State  officers.  In  some  States 
statutes  have  been  passed  providing  that  cer- 
tain officers  individually  or  acting  as  a^  board 
ex  officio  shall  prepare  and  submit  estimates. 
In  1912  \Visconsin  undertook  to  effect  a  plan 
of  developing  the  State  budget  as  a  joint  meas- 
ure of  the  legislature  and  the  administration. 
In  1913  New  York  established  a  State  board  of 
estimate  so  as  to  interject  in  its  budget  pro- 
cedure a  means  of  central  control.  The  board 
consisted  of  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
president  pro  tempore  of  the  senate,  chairman 
of  the  senate  finance  committee,  speaker  of  the 
assembly,  chairman  of  the  assembly  ways  and 
means^  committee,  controller,  attorney-general, 
commissioner  of  efficiency  and  economy,  four 
members  ex  officio  of  the  legislative  branch 
and  five  members  ex  officio  of  the  executive 
and  administrative  branches.  The  first  year 
the  estimates  came  before  the  board  it  was 
Unable  to  reach  any  conclusion  and  made  no 
report,  except  such  as  was  submitted  indind- 
iially  by  two  members. 

The  question  has  aroused  much  popular  un- 
rest and  in  rendition  of  the  dissatisfaction 
several  States  have  appointed  commissions  or 
committees  to  inquire  into  methods  of  securing 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  in  conducting 
the  State  business.  Such  commissions  were 
appointed  by  Massadiusetts  and  New  Jersey  in 
1912  and  by  New  Yorl^  PenngyLvania,  Minne- 
sota, California,  Illinois  and  Iowa  in  1913;  most 
of  Oiem  recommending  methods  of  ridding  die 
States  of  irresponsible  government.  In  the 
revised  constitution  of  New  York  Aat  was 
rejected  in  the  election  of  November  1915, 
the  financial  methods  were  grouped  round  the 
budget  idea.  In  California  a  State  board  of 
control  has  taken  over  the  general  supervision 
of  the  business  and  fi"Tffl^l  afihirs  of  the 


State,  with  absolute  control  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  appropriations  made  by  the  legislature, 
and  in  1915  the  l^stature  took  further  steps 
to  perfect  the  budgetary  machinery.  In  1913 
the  IlUnois  l^slatnre  passed  an  act  providing 
for  the  pr^taration  of  a  budget  by  the  l^s- 
latire  reierence  bureau  which  was  submitted  to 
ibs  session  of  1915  and  revealed  the  lack  of  cor- 
relation in  the  different  departments  and  the 
lack  of  uniformity  In  compensation  and  in 
matters  of  accountancy.  On  6  May  1913  an  act 
was  approved  by  Governor  Cox  of  Ohio  *to 
establish  a  budget  system  for  the  State  officers, 
departments,  and  institutions.^  requiring  that 
on  or  before  15  November,  biennially  in  even 
numbered  _  years,  all  State  activities  requiring 
appropriations  uiould  submit  to  the  governor 
a  statement  of  their  wants  for  the  next  bi- 
ennium,  which  estimates  should  be  submitted 
at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  of  the 
general  assemuy.  Only  two  States  require 
that  appropriation  bills  originate  in  the  lower 
branch  of  the  legislature,  while  not  half  of  the 
State  constitutions  provide  that  lulls  for  raising 
revenue  ^all  originate  in'the  lower  house.  In 
some  States  no  appropriation  bill  may  contain 
more  than  one  item.  In  some  States  a  date  is 
set,  after  which  no  appropriation  bills  may  be 
introduced,  while  some  provide  that  it  may  be 
done  on  unanimous  consent.  Wisconsin  pro- 
vides that  in  order  to  consider  a  revenue  bill 
three-fifths  of  the  members  must  be  present  to 
constitute  a  quormn.  South  Dakota  reqtiires 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  pass  an  appropriation  bill. 
Other  constitutions  prohibit  appropriations  of 
money  in  excess  of  revenues  provided;  others 
forbid  the  expenditure  of  public  money  for 
institutions  outside  the  control  of  the  State  or 
for  religious  purposes. 

In  most  legislatures  the  appropriation  and 
revenue  bills  are  in  the  hands  of  separate  com- 
mittees, Uiouf^  in  a  few  States  the  same  com- 
mittee has  charge  of  both.  Other  committees 
may  report  bills  providing  appropriations,  but 
these  bills  must  be  referred  to  the  regular  ap- 
propriations committee  which  finally  decides 
the  matter.  In  most  States  the  various  exec- 
utive officers  are  consulted  by  the  committee 
before  presenting  appropriation  bills  and  to  a 
large  degree  committees  defer  to  the  informa- 
tion given  them  by  the  State  auditor  or  some 
specialty  designated  official  in  his  department. 
But  as  many  State  legislatures  do  not  meet 
annually  it  is  necessary  to  fiame  budgets  two 
or  three  years  in  advance,  and  as  revenues  are 
bound  to  fluctuate  there  can  be  no  orderly 
financial  procedure. 

County  Budgets.— In  the  county  budget 
the  board  of  supervisors  or  county  commission 
or  tax-levying  authority  must  provide  for  two 
classes  of  expenditures  and  may  provide  for 
a  third  dass.  The  first  class  uidudes  items 
over  vrfiich  die  coun^  authorities  have  no 
power,  such  aa  taxes  levied  by  the  State  in  the 
coiuty,  ooort  judgments  against  the  ootmty,  saK 
aries  estaUished  by  l^slattve  enactment  and 
similar  items.  The  second  class  includes  items 
over  whidi  the  tax-levying  authority  has  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  amount.  The  third  class  in- 
cludes expenditures  over  which  the  tax-levying 
authority  has  complete  control  both  as  to  their 
existence  and  their  amount  In  New  York 
there  is  a  law  which  empowers  the  State  con- 
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trolter  to  prescribe  a  aniform  sdteme  of  ap- 
propriations for  all  die  counties  of  Ae  State 
but  he  has  no  means  to  enforce  its  adoption 

or  use.  Indiana  has  an  accounting  law  wlUch 
prescribes  budget  estimates  by  each  department 
head  but  as  in  the  New  York  plan  many  of 
the  essentials  of  a  complete  budget  are  lacking, 
such  as  a  balance  sheet,  a  working  plan,  a 
statement  of  estimated  funds  available  for 
budget  purposes  in  the  reduction  of  taxation, 
etc.  The  new  charter  of  Los  Angeles  County, 
Cal.,  has  made  a  great  advance  in  budget- 
ary proviuons.  In  Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 
the  heads  of  departments  submit  in  advance 
requisitions  for  all  the  needs  during  the  fiscal 
year;  these  requisitions  are  passed  upon  by  the 
finance  committee  and  the  budget  is  then  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  board  of  supervisors' 
with  the  estimates  of  municipal  receipts.  On- 
tario and  Monroe  counties.  N.  Y.,  have  greatly 
improved  their  budgets  ana  the  latter  has  estab- 
lished a  bureau  of  municipal_^ research. 

City  Bndgeta. —  In  some  "cities  the  council 
or  tward  of  ^ennen<;>f«>ares  the  budget  while 
in  others  this  work  is  done  by  the  board  of 
estimate  and  apportionment.  Under  the  council 
plan  the  estimates  of  the  various  departments 
are  submitted  to  the  municipal  legislative  body, 
are  referred  to  and  discussed  by  the  proper 
committee,  and  then,  after  action  by  the  coun- 
cil, submitted  to  the  mayor  for  approval  or 
veto.  Under  the  Philadelphia  charter  the  con- 
troller is  the  only  one  permitted  to  submit  esti- 
mates to  the  aldennen  and  no  one  is  required 
to  assume  responubility  for  a  definite  finandal 
plan  or  proposal  for  the  next  fiscal  period. 
The  controller  is  forbidden  to  make  payments 
under  any  appropriation  bill  unless  the  total 
appropriations  have  been  brought  within  the 
estimated  revenues.  New  Orleans  provides  Aat 
appropriations  must  not  exceed  80  per  cent  of 
the  estimated  revenues.  Under  the  charter 
adopted  in  1912  die  mayor  of  Cleveland  pre- 
pares the  itreliminary  budget  from  the  d^>art- 
mental  estimates,  though  in  practice  this  is 
pr^iared  for  him  by  the  city  director  of  finance. 
He  may  change  any  item  hut  most  not  increase 
the  total.  The  revised  estimates  are  then  sub- 
mitted as  a  basis  to  the  council  which  has  full 
power  to  increase,  decrease,  rean>ortion  or 
reject  items  in  the  mayor's  estimate.  The  esti- 
mate must  go  to  the  council  by  the  middle  of 
Novemben  and  the  appropriation  ordinance 
prepared  *at  once."  This  is  printed  for  general 
distribution  and  public  hearings  must  be  held, 
either  before  the  regular  appropriations  com- 
mittee or  before  the  council  sitting  as  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole.  The  committee's  report 
b  then  printed  in  the  city  record  with  a  sep- 
arate sdiedule  setting  forth  the  items  asked 
for  in  the  mayor's  estimate  and  rejected  or 
changed  by  the  council  and  the  reasons  for  such 
rejection  or  change.  The  council  cannot  i^ss 
the  ordinance  until  15  days  after  its  publication 
or  before  the  first  Monday  in  January.  In 
Illinois  a  State  statute  requires  that  each  mu- 
nicipali^  shall  pass  an  annual  appropriation 
bili  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year. 
In  Chicago  the  practice  has  been  to  pass  the 
budget  late  in  Jaimaiy  or  early  in  February, 
but  during  the  course  of  the  year  numerous 
supplemental  appropriations  are  made.  All  ap- 


propriations are  made  hy  the  council  with 
mayor's  approval,  he  having 'also  a  veto  power 
over  specific  items  contained  in  the  ^^ropria- 
tion  bUls.  which  veto  may  be  overridden  by  a 
two-thiros  vote.  The  omtroller  revises  the  pre- 
liminary estimates  of  the  departmental  needs, 
and  transmits  them  to  the  finance  omunittec  of 
the  council,  comprised  of  15  members.  After 
about  two  months  of  consideration  and  puldic 
hearings  this  committee  refers  the  bu<^et  to 
the  entire  council  which  usually  passes  it  sid)- 
stantially  in  the  form  submitted. 

In  many  of  the  large  cities  the  preparation 
of  the  budget  rests  with  the  board  of  estimate 
and  apportionment,  which  apportions  die  esti- 
mated expenditures  among  the  various  munici- 
pal departments.    This  plan  was  adopted  in 
New  York  in  1871,  not  as  a  measure  of  more 
scientific  and  honest  govermuent  but  in  the 
interests  of  the  Tweed  ring.    Under  its  new 
charter  o£  1897  the  board  consists  of  the  msQror, 
controller,  president  of  the  board  of  aldermen 
and  the  five  borough  presidents.  The  first  three 
have  three  votes  each,  the  borough  presidents 
of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  two  each  and  the 
other  borou^  presidents  one  each.    The  de- 
partment estimates  are  sent  to  this  board  and 
duplicates  to  the  board  of  aldennen.  Hamg 
made  its  budget  (or  more  strictly  its  appropria- 
tion Inll)  hftsed  on  these  reports,  the  board  of 
estimate  must  within  five  days  submit  it  to 
the  board  of  aldermen,  which  within  20  days 
must  have  completed  its  discussions  and  have 
taken  final  action.    The  aldermen  caimot  in- 
crease the  budget  nor  insert  new  items  but  may 
reduce  it,  though  reductions  are  subject  to  the 
mayor's  veto,  which  can  be  overridden  only  by 
a  uiree-fouruis  vote.  After  the  amount  of  the 
budget  is  definitely  fixed  authority  is  e^ven  to 
raise  this  stun  by  taxation  and  3  per  cent  nuqr 
be  added  to  provide  against  loss  u  the  collec- 
tion of  the  levy.   In  actual  practice  the  dty 
votes  expenditures  before  it  levies  its  tax  so 
that  for  six  months  revenue  bonds  in  anticipa- 
tion of  taxes  must  be  issued  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  government,  but  recently  the  city  has 
instituted  semi-annual  parents  of  taxes  and 
does  not  deduct  interest  if  paid  promptly  but 
adds  interest  if  unpaid  after  a  certain  date; 
Every  year  a  considerable  amount  of  the  taxes 
is  unpud  (the  uncollected  balance  of  defiden- 
des  written  off  on  the  real  property  tax  averag- 
ing 6  per  cent,  so  that  the  net  collections  are 
about  94^  per  cent  of  the  total  levy,  while  of 
the  personal  property  tax  only  about  70  per 
cent  is  collected)  and  provision  for  the  dendt 
occasioned   thereby  is   made  in  succeeding 
budgets.    In  1915  the  dty  began  the  *pay-as- 
you-go*  plan  of  finandng.   Baltimore  and  De- 
troit also  have  boards  of  estimatCL  The  former 
dty  forbiiis  its  ofi^als  to  make  up  deficits  by 
temporary  loans  but  directs  that  such  defiden- 
des  be  offset  by  pro  rata  reductions  in  the 
departmental  appropriations.    Detroit's  board 
of  estimate  Is  entirely;  separate  from  the  exec- 
utive ■  departments,  since  it  consists   of  two 
members  elected  by  each  ward  and  five  mem- 
bers elected  at  large.    In  this  dty  coundt 
considers  the  budget  first  and  then  submits  it 
to  the  board  of  estimate  which  has  the  (Us- 
cretior»iy  power  to  reduce  any  item  of  the 
appropriation  bill  or  the  rate  of  taxation.  See 
Municipal  AooounTiir& 
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Nearly  50  dttes  of  the  United  States  have 
adopted  the  coniinission  manager  fonn  of  gov- 
ernment, which,  as  regards  the  bnd^ary  pro- 
visions of  their  charters,  may  he  divided  mto 
two  eroups  —  Dayton^  Ohio,  comprising  one 
and  the  remaining  cities  the  other.  The  char- 
ters of  the  tatter  merely  provide  that  at  a 
wrtain  time  each  year  the  commission  shall 
came  to  be  prepared  or  that  the  manager  shall 
prepare  a  Int  of  receipts  from  all  sources  and 
detailed  estimates  setting  fordi  the  necessary 
expenditures  for  all  purposes  for  the  ensuing 
y«ir.  Although  most  of  these  budgets  are  un- 
scientific in  form,  ihty  seem  to  work  out  satis- 
factorily in  practice.  Since  1  Jan.  1914  Dayton 
has  been  operating  under  a  commission  manager 
charter  which  provides  that  on  or  before 
1  November  of  each  year  the  city  manager 
shall  submit  to  the  city  commission  an  estimate 
of  expenditures  and  revenues  for  the  enstii^ 
yeai,  which  estimate  is  to  be  based  on  informa- 
tion furnished  by  the  several  departments. 
Prior  to  submission  the  manager  has  reduced 
the  total  request  to  within  the  estimated  iit- 
come  for  that  year.  The  commission  then 
reviews  the  budget  with  the  manager,  receives 
his  explanations  for  the  recommendations  made 
and  makes  such  changes  as  it  sees  fit.  The 
manwer  is  die  head  of  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  government  and  alone  is  respmn 
sible  for  operation  of  the  various  departments. 
Knee  the  department  heads  are  responsible  to 
him  and  removable  by  him  the  dty  manager 
controls  the  expenditures  and  he  is  kept  in 
close  touch  with  the  work  of  each  department 
and  with  the  adequacy  of  funds  by  frequent 
catnnet  meetings.  Thus  he  is  in  a  position  to 
make  airtailments  and  to  recommend  increases 
as  the  occanon  presents  itself  and  the  rarsten 
is  removed  from  the  old  log-rollinf[  and  per- 
sonal condderation  in  appropriatmg  funds. 
City  business  as  in  fact  all  Rovemmcntal  busi- 
ness—  national.  State  and  local  —  is  a  matter 
of  dollars  and  cents  and  not  of  bosses  and 
parties;  administering  a  city  is  a-  specialized 
business  requiring  specialists  just  as  much  as 
the  largest  of  our  great  corporations.  See  Ptra- 
Lic  Finance;  Cny  Manages. 
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Irving  £.  Rines, 
Author  of  ^History  of  the  United  States.> 

BUDGETS.  Foreign,  National.-- Most  of 
the  main  features  of  the  European  budgets  are 
simitar.  Each  department  of  the  government 
submits  a  detailed  statement  showing  the  object 
and  amotmt  of  expenditures  for  the  preceding 
year  and  an  itemized  estimate  of  expenditures 
tor  the  next  year.  These  estimates  are  co- 
ordinated by  the  ministry  of  financ^  which 
assumes  an  especially  effective  control  in  Great 
Britain.  The  ministry,  assisted  by  the  revenue 
collecting  bureaus,  estimates  the  yield  of  exist- 
ing sources  of  revenue  and  if  the  estimated 
expenditures  exceed  the  revenues  a  way  must 
be  found  either  to  reduce  the  expenditures  or 
to  provide  means  of  increasing  the  revenues.  In 
Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  Holland, 
Russia  and  Switzerland  the  budget  goes  into 
effect  on  1  January;  in  Denmark,  CJennany, 
Great  Britain,  Norway,  Prussia  and  Sweden 
on  1  April;  in  Italy^  Portugal  and  Spain  on' 
1  July.  Great  Britain  and  the  countnes  that 
follow  her  practice  leave  a  comparatively  short 
interval  between  the  preparation  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  budget,  but  France  allows  from 
13  to  15  months.  The  British  budget  accounts 
only  for  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  within 
the  fiscal  year,  and  is  divided  into  the  per- 
manent ''Consolidated  Fund*  (which  includes 
about  one-sixth  of  the  expenditures  and  four- 
fifths  of  the  revenues,  but  does  not  require  the 
annual  vote),  and  the  *Supply  Services*  which 
are  adjusted  annually.  In  Bdgium  and  France 
there  must  be  yearly  votes  on  revenues  and 
expenditures,  while  (jcrmany  has  yearly  budgets 
that  contain  complete  estimates,  but  the  Parlia- 
ment has  little  more  than  new  proposals  to 
adjust.  In  most  continental  states  the  budgets 
are  divided  into  ordinary  budgets,  whidi  in- 
clude the  items  of  annual  recurrence,  and 
extraordinary  budgets  that  take  in  tmusual  ex- 
penditures to  be  met  by  loans  or  other  unusual 
revenues. 

In  Great  Britain  the  Crown  has  the  sole 
ri^t  to  initiate  expenditures.  The  House  of 
Cnnmons  may  rediice  but  it  cannot  increase 
die  estimates,  while  the  Lords  have  not  even 
the  power  to  amend — they  must  either  accept 
or  reject  the  whole  budget  No  items  of  ex- 
traneous nature  may  be  attached  to  the  budget 
(see  (meat  BaxTAUX,  Pakuauent).    Many  of 
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the  European  constitutioiis  require  that  finance 

bills  originate  only  in  the  lower  house,  but 
most  continental  legislative  bodies  have  less 
direct  influence  on  the  budget  than  the  British. 
In  the  British  Farli^ent  the  budget  is  dis- 
cussed in  committee  of  the  whole  House,  deci- 
sions being  formally  adopted  later  by  the 
House.  Here  committee  action  is  representa- 
tive, responsible  and  decisive,  w^te  the  reverse 
is  true  of  continental  committees.  In  Great 
Britain  a  small  deficit  or  unexpected  eiqwndi- 
ture  is  met  by  a  ^supplementary  estimate*  in 
the  budget  while  in  the  case  of  an  emergenc^r, 
such  as  war,  expenditures  are  authorized  by  a 
"vote  of  credit.^  In  continental  states  such 
emergency  requirements  are  met  by  additional 
credits  or  supplementary  budgets.  Sometimes 
the  passage  of  the  budget  is  so  delayed  that 
the  fiscal  year  is  well  under  w^  before  depart- 
mental funds  are  available,  in  which  case  it  is 
usual  to  provide  for  current  expenses  by  pro- 
visional grants.  In  Great  Britain  there  are 
numerous  checks  on  the  use  of  ftmds.  Mon^ 
can  be  expended  only  in  the  amount  and  for 
the  object  specified,  and  while  it  is  very  unusual 
to  transfer  balances  between  *votes,*  such 
transfer  is  permissible  within  the  same  depart- 
ment for  army  and  navy.  There  is  a  special 
auditing  department,  as  also  in  France,  directly 
responsible  to  Parliament,  that  controls  the  dis- 
bursements and  audits  all  accounts,  thus  assur- 
ing an  accurate  execution  of  the  budget. 

City  Budgets. —  In  considering  German 
municipal  budgets  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  empire  comprises  26  more  or  less 
independent  states,  each  havinsr  its  own  legis- 
lative body,  administrative  omcials,  political 
subdivisions  and  system  of  local  govemmenL 
The  financial  relations  between  the  local  and 
general  governments  are  very  complicated, 
since  every  taxpayer  contributes  father  direct^ 
or  indirectly  to  several  governmental  organiza- 
tions: (1)  The  empire,  (2)  the  state,  (3)  the 
province,  (4)  the  government  district,  (5)  the 
circle  and  (6)  the  commune,  of  which  there 
are  two  kinds  —  rural  and  urban.  The  income 
tax  is  a  source  of  both  state  and  munid^ 
revenue,  while  the  unearned  increment  tax,  in- 
troduced into  Frankfort  in  1904,  was  adopted 

the  imperial  government  in  1911.  Under 
the  law  tins  tax  should  be  collected  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  various  states  and  the  pro- 
ceeds divided  between  the  imperial,  state  and 
municipal  treasuries,  but  in  practice  the  tax  is 
collected  by  the  municipal  governments  which, 
with  the  state's  ^notion,  may  levy  a  sut^Ie- 
mental  unearned  increment  tax  not  to  exceed 
100  per  cent  of  the  imperial  tax.  Hence  the 
policy  of  one  state  may  not  be  the  policy  of 
all.  While  the  finance  administration  of  both 
the  empire  and  the  state  is  carried  on  by  a 
division  of  the  respective  ministries  of  finance, 
the  cities  have  no  special  municipal  budget  com- 
mission or  board  of  estimate,  every  ^lase  of 
budget-making  being  in  the  hands  of  uie  regu- 
larly constituted  city  ofi&cials. 

Under  Prussian  laws  a  dty  may  plan  its 
budget  for  one,  two  or  three  years,  but  as  a 
rule  it  is  done  yearly,  the  finandal  year  begin- 
ning 1  April  and  en^ng  31  March.  The  vari- 
ous departments  present  their  estimates  of  rev- 
enues and  expenditures  to  the  magistrate  (the 
administrative  board  which  controls  and  di- 


rects the  dty  soremmeiit,  prepares  the  business 
for  the  coundl,  supervises  munidpal  enter- 
prises, has  custody  of  revenues,  etc),  wlu^ 
makes  the  annual  estimate  not  later  than  1 
January  preceding  the  fiscal  year.  After  public 
examination  and  criticism  for  eight  days  it  b 
formally  presented  to  the  dty  coundl  whose 
approval  is  necessary  before  it  becomes  the 
ektaUidied  bu<U[et.  Whea  the  preliminaiy  esti- 
mate is  made,  a  coi^  is  sent  to  the  aumorities 
sufwrior  to  the  murndfolity,  but  thdr  sanction, 
whidi  the  law  requires,  is  necessary  only  if  new 
taxes  are  imposed  or  old  ones  cha^iged.  If  the 
superior  authorities  do  not  object  and  the  dty 
coundl  approve,  the  estimates  become  the  bud- 
get for  the  fiscal  year  following.  Spedat 
bu<^ets  may  be  passed  if  unforeseen  events 
demand  the  raiang  of  more  revenues,  but  these 
occasions  are  few.  The  forms  and  dietails  of  a 
munidpal  bu^^t  are  not  prescribed  by  general 
law,  but  the  main  features  are  as  follows: 
The  munidpal  budget  consists  of  two  general 
classes  of  minor  or  subsidiary  budgets:  (1) 
those  which  dther  increase  or  decrease  taxa- 
tion, and  (2)  those  which  do, not,  such  as  sav- 
ings bank  budgets,  foundation  budget^  etc 
EaMch  of  these  general  classes  is  again  divided 
into  two  heads  —  ordinary  administratifHi  and 
extraordinary  administration ;  then  follow  die 
minor  subdivisions  or  special  items  of  adminis- 
tration from  which  the  original  or  primary 
estimates  are  made;  that  is  to  say,  before  the 
general  budget  is  drafted  its  makers  must  know 
the  needs  of  the  ultimate  administrative  ^- 
visions  thou^  in  order  of  presentation  the  gen* 
eral  budget  precedes  the  separate  estimates. 
The  ordinary  part  of  the  budget  indudes  regu* 
lar  current  income  derived  from  commmul 
prciperty,  taxes  and  exemptions,  due^  fees,  ete, 
and  the  portion  granted  to  the  munidpality 
the  state,  province  and  circle.   The  extraordi- 
nary ^rt  includes  receipts  from  special  or 
exceptional  sources,  such  as  legacies,  gifts, 
loans,  sales  of  land,  etc.    There  is  no  state 
audit  of  local  finance  in  Germany,   but  a 
'revision'^  of  the  local  treasury  is  made  by  the 
executive  evcsy  month  on  spedfied  days  and  at 
least  once  a  :^ear  a  'surpiise  revision*  is  made 
when  no  notice  is  given.    Further  control  of 
the  budget  is  provided  by  requiring  the  ma^s- 
trate  to  keep  and  publish  a  re^ster  of  mumci- 
pat  property,  both  real  and  personal. 

The  methods  pursued  in  British  and  French 
dties  are  in  marked  contrast,  since  the  British 
municipali^  is  practically  autonomous  (even 
(he  snull  meastire  of  control  exercised  the 
central  auUiorities^  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  the  National  Exchequer,  bdng  con^ 
ceded  grudgingly),  while  in  France  a  large 
measure  of  locaLl  control  has  been  sacrificed  to 
the  eifidedcy  of  centralized  authority.  English 
dties  may  exercise  onljr  those  powers  expressly 
granted  them  by  Parliament  and  accordin^y 
constantly  petition  for  spedal  acts  granting 
additional  powers.  The  English  mayor  is  a 
figurehead,  the  town  counul  possessingr  the 
ctuef  powers  and  doing  die  bulk  of  the  woric 
throu^  its  committees.  The  finance  comnuttee 
is  held  to  strict  account  for  the  finances  of  all 
committees ;  it  negotiates  all  loans,  invests  sink- 
ing funds,  prepares  the  annual  financial  state- 
ment and  manages  the  tax  collections.  Through 
it  must  be  made  all  warrants  for  payment  of 
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authorized  appropriations.  It  acts  as  a  consul- 
tative committee  on  rate  estimates,  conferring 
with  other  committees  as  to  financial  needs  for 
the  followii^  year*  revising  their  estiniates,  and 
then  presenting  the  comtdeted  statement  to  the 
council,  together  with  me  precept  (tax  rate) 
deemed  necessary  to  meet  the  estimated  expend- 
ditures.  Though  the  finance  committee  presents 
the  estimate  the  several  committees  of  the 
council  are  responsible  for  the  expenditures 
widi  regard  to  die  purposes  entrusted  to  them 
and  are  expected  to  keep  the  expenditures 
within  the  amount  allowed  by  the  cotmcil.  The 
manner  of  levying  the  rate  varies  in  different 
cities.  Leeds  has  a  city  rate,  a  consolidated 
rate  and  a  highway  rate  levied  1^  town  council, 
besides  which  there  is  a  poor  rate  levied  by  the 
overseers  of  the  poor,  but  alt  are  collected  in 
one.  Birmii^am  levies  but  one,  the  borough 
rate,  covering  the  whole  expenditure  of  the 
corporation  which  can  be  charged  on  the  rate, 
though  there  is  an  additional  poor  rate  to  meet 
expenditures  entailed  by  the  poor  law  proper. 

In  the  French  dty  the  ma^r  prepares  the 
budget  for  the  council's  consideration  at  the 
May  meeting,  this  bdng  known  as  original 
budget,  which  may  be  succeeded  toward  the 
close  of  the  year  by  a  supplemental  budget. 
The  receipts  are  denominated  ordinaiy  (stable 
and  permanent)  and  extraordinary  (irrcpilar 
and  occasional) ;  the  expenditures  are  optional 
and  obliratory.  the  former  resting  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  local  au&orities  —  m  the  mayor, 
if  he  can  influence  the  council  sufficiently. 
Obligatory  expenditures  must  be  met  out  of 
established  income,  and  if  not  adequately  {pro- 
vided for,  the  higher  authorities  make  forcible 
provision  by  inscription  d'office  or  official  entry 
upon  the  budget  Gties  with  annual  receipts 
of  less  than  $750,000  must  submit  their  budgets 
to  the  prefect  of  their  department;  those  with 
revenues  above  this  sum  are  subject  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  interior,  representing  the  president 
of  the  republic.  Should  the  mayor  and  council 
prove  obstinate  regarding  obligatory  croendi- 
tures  they  may  be  suspended  from  omce  by 
the  central  authorities.  When  approved,  the 
French  budget  cannot  undergo  the  slightest 
alteration.  When  additional  expenditures  are 
found  necessaiv  they  are  incorporated  in  the 
supplementary  budget,  drawn  up  by  the  mayoj- 
and  considered  by  the  counat  at  the  May 
session  of  llie  year  to  which  it  applies — that 
is,  a  year  after  the  budget  whose  transac- 
tions it  completes.  In  this  budget  no  obligatory 
expenditures  appear  as  they  nave  been  cared 
for  in  the  regular  budget.  If  the  contemplated 
expenditures  do  not  appear  warranted  to  the 
hi^er  authorities  they  may  be  rejected  or  re- 
duced by  a  decree  of  the  President  or  by  a  res- 
olution of  the  prefect  in  charge  of  the  de^rt- 
ment,  but  these  authorities  are  not  permitted 
to  increase  expenditures  or  to  introduce  new 
ones. 

In  England  the  system  of  audits  is  perfunc- 
tory and  not  taken  seriously^in  the  large  cities, 
since  there  are  three  auditors,  each  acting 
independently  and  serving  without  pay.  Hence 
some  cities  employ  salaried  professional  ac- 
countants. In  France,  however,  there  is  a 
National  Court  of  Accounts  which  surveys  and 
audits  the  whole  of  the  accounts  of  national 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  departments 


(provinces)  and  of  all  towns,  districts  and  pub- 
lic institutions  having  an  annual  revenue  ex- 
ceeding $7,500.  Towns  below  this  Umit  send 
their  accounts  to  the  prefectoral  <;0Uncil  for 
audit. 

Canadian  cities  have  been  revising  their 
bud^tar^  practices.  In  1913  Toronto  formed 
a  Civic  Surv^  Committee  which  consulted  with 
the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
to  ascertain  defects  and  suggest  remedies.  The 
report  of  the  committee  has  been  made,  but  up 
to  1918  no  drastic  changes  had  been  made  and 
hence  the  methods  pursued  are  about  the  same 
as  before,  tboiMjh  the  tendency  is  gradually  to 
fix  the  responsioiKty  more  cleariy.  At  present 
the  estimates  are  made  out  by  the  heads  of  de- 
partments and  submitted  to  standing  commit- 
tees, resubmitted  to  the  board  of  control  and 
subtnitted  by  them,  amended,  to  the  council 
who  pass  the  final  estimates.  The  word 
*budget*  is  not  o&dai\y  used  in  connection 
with  the  Toronto  city  government.  The  coun- 
cil attempts  to  control  expenditure  by  passing 
vouchers  before  payment;  its  tendency,  owing 
to  lack  of  details  supporting  the  estimates,  .Is 
to  over-estimate  income  and  under-estimatc  ex- 
penses for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  the 
tax  rate,  which  process  results  in  a  deficit. 

Bibliography.— Adams,  H.  C,  ^Science  of 
Fmance*  (Pt  X  New  York  1912) ;  Bastable, 
C.  R,  »Public  Finance>  (3d  ed.,  London  1913) ; 
Dawson,  William  H..  'Municipal  life  and  Gov- 
ernment in  CJermany*  (2d  ed.,  New  York  1916)  ; 
Plehn,  C.  C,  ^Introduction  to  Public  Finance* 
(3d  ed.,  New  York  1911) ;  National  Monetary 
Commission,  *Report  on  riscal  Systems  of  the  ■ 
United  States,  England,  France  and  Germany' 
(1910) ;  articles  by  Kari  F.  Geiser,  D.  C.  Bald- 
win and  H.  L.  Brittain  in  *Annals  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science* 
(Vol.  LXII,  pp.  192-210,  Philadelphia  1915), 
giving  extensive  bibliography  by  H.  A.  Rider. 

Irving  E.  Rines, 

Author  of  ^History  of  the  United  States.> 

BUDWBIS,  bood'vts  (Czech  Budejovice), 
a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  navigable  Moldau, 
133  mites  northwest  of  Vienna  by  rail.  It  has 
a  cathedral  with  a  detached  belfry  dating  from 
about  15S0;_  manufactures  of  stoneware,  por- 
celain, machines,  lead  pencils,  saltpetre,  etc.,  be- 
rides  a  brisk  trade  in  grain,  wood,  coal  and 
.  salt  In  its  many  educational  institutions,  in- 
cluding two  gymnasia,  hirii,  agricultural,  trade, 
industrial  ana  other  schools,  instruction  is  given 
in  both  German  and  Bohemian.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood is  Schloss  Frauenberg  (1840-47),  the 
seat  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg.   Pop.  39,400. 

BUEL,  Clarence  Cloi^,  American  editor 
and  author:  b.  Laona,  Chautauqua  County, 
N.  Y.,  29  July  1850.  He  was  connected  with 
the  New  York  Tribune  from  1875  to  1881,  when 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Century  Magasine, 
and,  in  1883,  in  oinjunction  with  Robert  Un- 
derwood Tohnson,  began  the  editing  of  the  cele- 
brated 'Century  War  Articles,*  which  were 
afterward  expanded  into  the  notable  *  Battles 
and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War'  (1887).  Asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Century  Magaeine  1909-13; 
advisory  editor  until  May  1914. 

BUEL,  Samuel,  American  clergyman :  b. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  11  June  1815;  d.  New  York,  1  Feb. 
1891.  He  was  graduated  from  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1833  and  from  the  General  Theok>{pcal 
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Seminary,  New  Yotk,  in  1837.  He  was  rector 
successively  in  Marshall,  Mich.,  Schuylkill 
Haven,  Fa.,  Cumberland,  Md.,  Pougbkeepsie, 
N.  Y..  and  New  York  until  1866.  From  1866  to 
1869  he  was  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history 
in  the  Seabuiy  Divinity  School,  Faribatitt, 
Minn.,  and  professor  of  divinity  there  1869~71, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  systematic 
divinity  and  do^atic  theolo^  tn  the  General 
Theol^cal  Seminary,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  his  retirement  as  professor  emeritus  in 
1888.  He  wrote  *The  Apostolical  System  of  the 
Church  Defended,  in  a  Reply  to  Dr.  Whately 
on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ>  (1844) ;  'Eucharis- 
tic  Presence,  Sacrifice  and  Adoration'  (1874); 
*A  Treatise  of  Dogmatic  Theology*  (1890), 
and  translated  F,  H.  Reusch's  ^Conference  at 
Bonn:  Proceedii^  Ai^ust  1875,  Between  Old 
Catholics,  Orientals,  Members  ox  the  Anglican 
and  American  Churches,  from  Europe  and 
America*  (1876). 

BUELL,  Don  Carlos,  American  military 
officer:  b.  Lowell,  Ohio,  23  March  1818;  d.  near 
RockporL  Ky.,  19  Nov.  1898.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1841  and  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Mexican  War  under  (Generals 
Taylor  and  Scott,  being  severely  wounded  and 
promoted  twice  for  pliant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct When  the  _Ovil  War  broke  out  he  was 
adjutant-general  in  the  regular  army,  having 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  adjutant-general's  department,  11  May 
1861.  On  17  May  1861,  he  was  appointed  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers;  from  20  M:iy  to  9 
August  was  on  duty  in  CTalifomia,  and  from 
14  September  to  9  November  assisted  in  pre- 
paring the  army  at  Washington.  On  15  Nov. 
1861,  he  succeeded  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  which 
was  then  enlarged  so  as  to  include  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana  and.  Michigan.  For  two 
months  he  was  occupied  in  organizing  his  de- 
partment and  accomplished  little  in  a  military 
way  until  February  1862.  Grant,  following 
Buell's  plans,  had  captured  forts  Henry  and 
Donelson,  thus  causing  the  Cjanfederates  to 
abandon  Bowling  Green  and  Columbus  and  to 
evacuate  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  on  24  February 
Buell  formally  received  the  surrender  of  the 
latter  city.  On  21  March  he  was  made  major- 
general  of  volunteers,  his  department  at  the 
same  time  being  merged  into  the  Department' 
of  the  Missisdppt,  then  in  charge  of  Gen.  H. 
W.  Halleck.  Meanwhile  Grant  had  be^n  his 
operations  at  Shiloh  or  Pittsburgh  ^  Landing 
(^.v.)j  expecting  that  Buell  would  join  him  at 
his  leisure,  but  the  Confederates  had  planned 
to  surprise  (jrant  before  Buell's  arrival  and 
accordingly  marched  from  Corinth  on  3  April 
and  attacked  early  on. the  morning  of  6  April. 
Grant's  troops  were  being  driven  back  gradu- 
ally to  die  landing  when,  toward  eveniiur,  part 
of  Buell's  army,  which  had  marched  through 
the  swamps  from  Savannah,  appeared  on  the 
field  and  checked  the  Confederate  onslaught. 
The  next  day.  the  remainder  of  his  army  hav- 
ing arrived^  Buell  aided  Grant  to  force  the 
exhausted  Confederates  in  full  retreat  back  to 
Corinth,  thereby  saving  Grant  from  a  disastrous 
defeat.  On  11  April,  General  Halleck  arrived 
and  took  supreme  command  of  the  Union 
forces,  then  numbering  100,000  effective  troops, 
and  fuaced  Buell  in  command  of  the  centre 


,  wing  of  the  mw^anived  amij.  In  this  capad^ 
he  participated  in  Halleck's  campaign  agiiiut 
Connth  (q.v.),  which  was  captured  30  Mxy  and 
where  he  remained  until  10  June,  when,  as  com- 
mander of  the  Amy  of  the  Ohio,  he  moval 
northward  to  checkmate  Bra^s  designs  on 
Kentucky.    Early  in  September  Br^^  started 
for  Louisville  and.  closcfy  pursued  ay  BaeU, 
reached  that  dty  first,  but  owing  to  lade  of 
pRnriuons  was  «Miipelled  to  refioqatdi  At 
to  Buell,  who  arrived  25  September.  Tluic 
Buell  was  reinforced  by  30,000  raw  soldiers, 
raising  his  army  to  nearly  100,000  troops.  Ac- 
cordingly on  1  October,  taking  58,000  troops, 
he  left  Louisville  to  pursue  Bra^,  and  on  die 
8th  overtook  and  defeated  his  army  of  16,000 
troops  at  Periyville  (q.v.),  compelLmg  him  to 
retreat  from  Kentnd^  by  mor  of  Cumberland 
Gap.    Some  assert  that  Buell  should  have 
pushed  the  pursuit  with  more  vigor  and  diat 
bis  dilatoiy  tactics  permitted  Bragg  to  reach 
safety.   However  that  may  b^  on  24  October, 
by  Halleck's  order,  Buell  was  relieved  of  com- 
mand and  on  the  30th  was  superseded  by  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans,  the  army  then  being  designated 
as  the  Army  of  the^  Cumberland.  In  November 
a  military  commisMon  was  appointed  to  inv^ 
tigate  his  conduct  of  the  campaign  in  I^ntucl^ 
and  Tennessee,  the  hearings  continuing  until 
May  1863.   The  commission  rendered  a  report 
adverse  to  Buell  and  in  reply  the  latter  suose- 
quently  published  his  ^Statement  of  Major- 
Ueneral  Buetlj  in  Review  of  the  Evidence  be- 
fore the  Military  Commission  Appointed  to 
the   War   Department  in   Nove^er  1862.' 
"Hiough  Grant  endeavored  to  entice  lum  into 
active  service  again,  Buell  refused  all  furrier 
assignments,  on  23  May  1864  reugning  from 
the  volunteer  service  and  on  1  June  uso  re- 
signing his  commission  in  the  regular  army. 
From  1865  to  1870  he  was  president  of  the 
Green  River  (Ky.)  Ironworks,  afterward  en- 
gaging in  coal  mining,  and  from  1885  to  1889 
served  as  United  States  pension  agent  at  Louis- 
vill&    Consult  'Battles  and  Leaders  of  the 
Gvil  War>  (New  Yoric  1884-88) ;  Cist.  H.  M, 
'The  Army  of  the  Cumberlan<l>  (New  York 
1882);  Fry,  J.  B.,  <Operations  of  the  Army 
under  Buell>  (New  York  1884). 

BTJBN  ATRB,  bw&n  frt,  or  BONAIRE, 
a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Veneznela,  be- 
longing to  the  Dutch.  It  is  50  miles  in  circum- 
ference and  inhabited  chiefly  by  Indians^  with 
a  small  mixture  of  Europeans;  mountainous; 
producing  a  few  cattle,  goats,  large  quantities 
of  Doultty  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt 
It  has  springs  of  fresh  water.  On  the  south- 
western side  is  a  good  harbor.  Pop.  4,926. 

BUENA  VISTA,  bwfi'na  vSs'taj  a  village 
of  Mexico,  seven  miles  south  of  Saltillo,  where, 
on  22-23  Feb.  1847,  about  4,700  United  States 
troops,  under  Taylor,  defeated  20,000  Mexicans 
under  Santa  Anna.  The  American  army  en- 
gaged at  Buena  Vista  consisted  in  larn  part  of 
volunteers,  most  of  whom  had  no  military  ex- 
perience, and  on  account  of  the  unequal  ciaring 
and  composure  (^splayed  1^  them  at  different 
times  the  battle  would  have  been  lost  again  and 
again  but  for  the  heroic  conduct  of  the  regular 
artillery.  The  Americans  had  taken  a  strong 
position  on  the  2l5t  and  were  attacked  on  the 
22d,  though  the  main  battle  &d  not  begin  till 
the  23d,  contisufaig  widi  only  slight  intermission 
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thn>ug]uiut  the  day.  Santa  Anna's  attacks  were 
successfully  repulsed  and  on  the  24tfa  he  was 
compelled  to  retreat.  The  American  losses  were 
606  idUed  and  wounded  and  the  Mexican  about 
2,000:  This  battle  practically  closed  the  cam- 
paign in  the  north.  See  Mexican  War.  Con- 
sult Carleton,  'The  Battle  of  Buena  Vista' 
(1848);  Howard,  ^General  Taylor'  (1892). 

BUBNA  VISTA,  Va.",  dty  in  Rockbridge 
County,  40  miles  northwest  of  Lynchburg,  on 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  railroads,  and  on  the  North  River. 
The  Sonthem  Seminary  for  CHrls  ts  located 
here.  The  city  has  iron  foundries,  fertilizer 
works,  leather  works  and  a  pulp  factory.  The 
city  owns  (he  waterworks.   Pop.  3,245. 

BUENAVENTURA,  bwi-n^-vfn-tu'r^,  a 
seaport  of  Colombia,  on  the  Bay  of  Choco,  on 
a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dagua,  200 
miles  southwest  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  It  is 
the  port  of  Santa  F6  Bogota,  Popayan  and 
Call,  and  is  conadered  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced cities  in  the  Rei^ublic.  Its  location  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  contiguous  to  the  Panama 
Canal  makes  it  the  most  important  trade  centre 
and  port  of  entry_  for  all  the  western  re^on  of 
Colombia.  The  dty  is  well  built  but  the  harbor 
is  lacking  in  many  facilities  for  docking,  load- 
ing and  unloading  vessels.  The  government, 
however,  is  taking  measures  to  provide  these 
throi^  the  construction  of  piers  and  ware- 
houses. 

BUENOS  AIRES,  bwa'nds  frfts,  one  of 
the  provinces  of  Argentina,  lying  west  of  the 
La  Plata  and  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  separated 
from  Patagonia  by  the  Rio  Negro.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Parana,  with  its  tributary,  the 
Plata  River,  and  the  Rio  Salado.  The  province 
presents  nearly  throughout  level  or  sliuitly  un- 
dulating plains,  known  as  the  Pam[as  ol  Buenos 
Aires.  They  are  covered  with  tall,  waving 
grass,  which  affords  pasture  to  vast  numbers  of 
sheep,  cattle  and  horses.  These  constitute  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  prod- 
ucts, along  with  wheat,  are  the  chief  exports. 
The  climate  is  generally  healthful.  For  judicial 
purposes  the  province  is  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts, and  for  administrative  ones  into  100. 
The  caiutal  is  La  Plata.  The  executive  power 
resides  in  a  governor  and  vice-governor,  indi- 
rectly elected  for  three  years,  and  the  legis- 
lative power  in  a  Congress,  composed  of  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  100  members,  biennially 
elected,  and  a  Senate  of  50,  elected  biennially. 
The  Congress  sits  from  1  May  to  31  August. 
Pop.  about  1,500.000. 

BUENOS  AIRES,  Federal  capital  and 
principal  port  of  importation  and  exportation  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  lai^est  of  all 
the  cities  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  From 
its  population  (estimated  at  1,700,000  ort  1  Jan. 
1917).  it  occupies  the  second  place  among  the 
Latin  cities  or  the  world,  coming  directly  after 
Paris.  It  is  situated  in  lat.  34"  36'  21"  S., 
which  in  the  northern  hemisphere  corresponds 
to  the  latitudes  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and 
Yokohama,  Japan ;  its  longitude  is  58'  21' 
,33"  west  from  Greenwich;  it  is  built,  65  feet  at 
the  highest  point,  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
upon  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  La  Plata  River, 
which  is  here  about  30  miles  wide,  and  tUstant 
172  miles  from  its  mouth  where  it  empties  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.   It  is  the  metropolis,  com- 
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merdally,  politically  and  socially,  of  the  ex- 
treme soumeastera  pdrti<m  of  the  continent. 
Distant  5^220  miles  from  London  and  4,370 
miles  from  New  Yoilc,  it  is  the  terminal  port 
for  10  transatlantic  lines  of  steamships  which 
unite  it  with  European  ports,  and  it  is  also  the 
centre  from  which  radiate  6,600  miles  of  rail- 
roads, which  end  in  Patagonia  in  the  south,  and 
in  the  west  and  north  connect  it  with  the  fron- 
tiers of  Chile  and  Bolivia.  It  is  also  the  prin- 
dpal  port  for  alt  the  river  traflic  for  a  distance 
of  2,250  miles  extending  Uie  whole  length  of 
the  rivers  La  Plata,  Uruguay,  Parana  and  trib- 
utaries, connecting  it  with  Montevideo,  capital 
of  the  eastern  republic  of  Uruguay,  and  with 
Asundon,  capital  of  Paraguay.  Its  climate  is 
one  of  the  most  changeable  in  the  world,  though 
its  annual  average  temperature  corresponds  to 
those  of  (jcnoa,  San  Francisco,  Tokio  and 
Sydney. 

Qeneral  Tc^pography.— The  dty  is  spread 
out  upon  a  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  125  miles  west  of  die  dty  of  Monte- 
video, which  lies  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
estuary.  Buenos  Aires  extends  11%  miles  from 
north  to  south  and  15^  miles  from  east  to 
west,  widi  a  drcumference  of  more  ttran  38 
miles. 

The  plan  of  the  dty  is  quadrangular,  similar 
to  a  chess-board.  In  me  central  part  the  streets 
are  32  feet  wide  and  the  blocks  are  429  feet  in 
length.  By  munidpal  regulations  the  height  of 
the  front  of  the  buildings  cannot  exceed  one 
and  one-third  times  the  width  of  the  street  In 
1892  the  Avenida  de  Mayo  was  completed  and 
opened.  This  avenue  is  100  feet  wide  and  a 
mile  and  a  half  long,  and  divides  from  east  to 
west  the  oldest  and  most  densely  populated  part 
of  the  d^.  It  is  well  ^ved  with  asf^alt  and 
has  in  the  centre,  fadng  each  block,  three 
safety  islands,  with  double  electric  lig^t  posts, 
and  a  row  of  plane  trees  extending  the  entire 
length.  The  Buildings  along  this  avenue  vary 
in  materials  and  in  the  number  of  stories.  At 
the  extreme  eastern  end  it  opens  upon  the  Plaza 
de  Mayo  with  an  area  of  more  than  four  acres, 
beautified  with  trees  and  flanked  wttfa  public 
buildings;—  the  "Casa  Rosada"  (*Pink  House") 
or  executive  palace,  the  old  House  of  Con- 
gress, the  commercial  exchange,  the  cathe- 
dral, the  municipal  buildings,  the  "Bank  of  the 
Nation^  and  other  establishments  of  impor- 
tance. At  the  extreme  western  end  is  the  new 
House  of  Congress  of  monumental  proportions, 
which  cost  $6,000,000. 

The  district  of  the  Boca  (about  100,000  in- 
habitants) in  the  dty  of  Buenos  Aires,  upon 
the  left  bank  of  the  Riachuelo,  and  the  district 
of  Avellaneda  (12,000  inhabiUnts)  in  front  of 
Barracas  to  the  south,  upon  the  rig^t  bank  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Aires,  are  united  by  a  draw-bridjge  and  other 
similar  devices,  and  the  people  living  there  are 
for  the  most  part  occupied  in  the  traffic  of  the 
harbor,  there  being  in  all  a  business  capital  of 
$150,000,000  invested  in  this  traffic.  Moreover, 
the  railroads  to  the  west  and  to  the  south,  which 
assist  in  this  traffic,  represent  a  capital  of  $201,- 
500.000. 

Harbors,  Wharves,  Markets,  etc^The 

location  of  the  dty,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of 
the  river,  demanded  the  construction  of  an  ex- 
tensive mtrbor.  Its  fadlities  are  as  follows:— 
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inner  harbor,  comprising  the  north  and  south 
basins  and  docks  and  the  Boca  del  Riachuclo; 
outer  harbor,  comprising  the  outer  roads  and 
channels  through  which  shipping  enters;  the 
south  channel,  11  miles  long,  having  a  depth 
of  17  to  22  feet;  and  the  north  channel,  with  a 
depth  o£  from  20  to  23  feet  Both  chamiels  are 
350  feet  wide  at  entrance  and  marked  by 
buoys. 

This  harbor  was  built  in  1!  yeai^  (from  1886 
to  1897)  and  cost  $35,000,000  gold.  It  covers 
a  superficial  area  of  165  acres  and  consists  of 
two  canals  (about  21  feet  deep),  one  from  the 
entrance  and  the  other  from  the  outlet  (both 
provided  with  luminous  buoys),  which  never- 
theless do  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  traffic; 
two  shipyards,  four  docks  and  two  dry  docks; 
24  warehouses  with  a  capacity,  roughly  esti- 
mated, of  2(^000,000  cubic  feet,  which  can  hold 
24,000,0()0  tons  of  merchandise,  and  which  ex- 
tend for  If^  mites  fronting  the  wharves,  the 
latter  havii^  a  length  of  6  miles  (the  same 
let^^th  as  the  harbor  of  Antwerp).  It  has  grain 
elevators  whose  capacity  amounts  to  20(^000 
tons.  Within  the  circumference  of  the  harbor 
are  3H  miles  of  railroad.  The  wharf  for 
animals  on  foot  has  room  for  40,000  sheep  and 
more  than  1,500  beeves. 

The  Boca  dtA  Riadtuelo  has  a  depth  of  18 
feet  and  is  bordered  by  wharves  tor  three 
miles,  and  has  a  movement  of  1,200,000  tons  of 
merchandise  per  annum. 

Facing  these  wharves  on  the  right  bank  is 
the  ^Central  Fruit  Market,®  the  largest  ware- 
house in  the  world;  it  occupies  an  area  equal 
to  nine  square  blocks  in  New  York.  The  cost 
of  its  construction  was  $4,155jOO0.  It  is  the 
principal  exchange  for  all  business  pertaining 
to  the  exportation  of  the  fruits  of  the  country, 
and  in  it  are  stored  larpe  quantities  of  the 
products  of  cattle  industnes. 

The  Southern  Railroad  has  its  own  dock,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Boca  del  Riachuelo,  23 
feet  deep,  with  15^  miles  of  wharves,  for  the 
exportation  of  agricultural  and  cattle  products 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of 
Buenos  Aires. 

Commerce. —  Compared  with  the  principal 
harbors  of  the  world,  the  harbor  of  Buenos 
Aires  stands  in  the  11  tb  place,  and  is  second 
after  New  York  in  forei^  commerce  in  all 
America.  At  the  time  of  its  greatest  activi^, 
the  port  harbors  as  many  as  1,400  steamships 
and  sailing  vessels  moving  in  and  out.  The 
general  movement  of  passengers  is  about  150,- 
000  outgoing  and  250,000  arriving,  annually, 
making  an  increase  from  immigration  of  100,- 
000  persons  every  year.  The  harbor  of  Buenos 
Aires  receives  84  per  cent  of  the  importations 
for  the  entire  countty,  and  sends  away  51  per 
cent  of  the  national  exports.  About  $1/,000,(X)0 
have  recently  been  spent  in  enlarging  and 
widening  this  harbor  to  enable  it  to  meet  the 
expected  development  of  commerce  of  the  city 
and  of  the  industries  of  the  country. 

Parks. —  Buenos  Aires  has  79  parks  and 
squares,  with  an  area  of  2,320  acres,  one  of  the 
finest  park  systems  in  the  world;  the  Zoo  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  the  best  kept  on  the  whole 
continent;  the  Botanical  Garden  is  only  second' 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro's;  squares,  with  profusion  of 
flowers  and  handsome  trees,  are  beautified  with 


monuments  to  heroes  of  the  stni^c  for  inde- 
pendence. 

Schools,  Libraries,  etc. —  As  in  many  other 
cities,  the  school  buildings  do  not  have  the 
needed  space  for  games  and  outdoor  activitin 
such  as  school  gardening,  etc.    Already  it  u 
thought  tlmt  the  school  buildings  to  be  erected 
in  the  future  should  be  located  m  the  centre  of 
the  parks  and  public  gardens,  as  in  Japan.  The 
school  buildings  in  jBuenos  Aires,  with  hiriity 
ornamented  facades,  are  quite  unfitted  for  toeir 
purpose,  not  having  the  proper  accommodatioos 
in  the  interior;  Italian  architects  imported  the 
scheme  of  treating  the  facade  as  a  mere  screoi, 
disregarding  modern  hygienic  exigencies  for 
educational  DuUdings.  Inere  are  now  about 250 
public  schools  in  which  200,(XX)  scholars  are  en- 
rolled.  There  are  over  3,000  teachers  (mostly 
women^  in  the  elementary  grades.  The  number 
of  pupils  from  6  to  14  years  of  age  is  over 
200,000,  there  now  being  only  15  per  cent  illiter- 
ate against  20  per  cent  in  1895.  .In  the  second- 
ary institutions  of  instruction  (except  the  nor- 
mal) about  3,000  pupils  are  enrolled.  The  nuni' 
ber  attending  the  seven  normal  schools  of  the 
city  is  3,000,  and  a  business  college  counts  about 
700  pupils.   The  university  has  ^600  to  4700 
students.    The  public  libraries  possess  S0;000 
books. 

Press. —  More  than  200  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished in  the  city  of  Buenos  /ures, —  most  of 
them  in  Spanish:  but  some  are  in  Italian,  Eng- 
HsIl  French,  Scandinavian,  Russian,  Hebrew 
and  Aralnc  La  Naciin  and  La  Prensa  have  a 
daily  circulation  of  over  100,000  copies  and  have 
the  most  extensive  telegra^  services  in  the 
world.  La  Prensa  is  a  kind  of  institutional 
newspaper.  Its  building,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest m  the  city,  is  dedicated  to  social  services, 
and  contains  a  library,  free  evening  schools  for 
commerce  and  for  music,  offices  for  free  medi- 
cal assistance,  free  legal  aid,  free  chemical  lab- 
oratory^  etc 

SamtatloxL— The  sanitary  system  (running 
water  and  sewers)  is  excellent  and  has  cost  the 
city  $46t875,18a  When  in  1875  these  works 
were  proposed,  there  had  been  tew  years  that 
the  city  had  not  suffered  through  terrible  epi- 
demics, cholera  morbus  in  1865  and  1873,  and 
yellow_  fever  in  1871.  Since  1885,  thanks  to  the 
extension  of  these  works  of  sanitation,  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  the  inspection 
of  foods,  and  the  stru^Ie  against  tuberculosis 
and  other  contagious  diseases,  the  mortality  has 
been  reduced  from  44  per  1,000  in  1875  to 
22.7  in  1894  and  to  15.2  in  1908.  There  has 
likewise  been  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
death  rate  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age, 
which  in  1889  was  195  for  each  1,000  bom, 
and  dropped  to  141  in  1894,  to  102  in  1899 
and  to.  &  in  1904.  In  the  same  year  the  pro- 
portion in  C^ristiania  was  100,  111  in  Paris,  146 
m  London,  1^  in  New  York,  166  in  Hamburg 
and  2C2  in  Berlin. 

The  sewage  of  the  city  is  handled  by  Ac 
circulating  or  dynamic  sewage  system.  Drain- 
age works  costing  over  $35,000^000  disdiat^ 
into  the  estuary  of  La  Plata  near  Quilmes,  15.S 
miles  southest  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Another  question  which  occupies  the  Argen- 
tine hygienists  is  to  find  a  type  of  sanitar>' 
dwelling  which  will  correspond  to  the  change 
of  customs  and  to  the  increase  of  poptUatioo- 
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Buenos  Aires  is  the  only  city  in  die  world  witb 
buildings  suited  to  a  mild  climate  which  sud- 
denly had  to  face  modern  conditions  occasioned 
by  a  congested  population  and  the  rapid  distri- 
bution of  a  heavy  traffic,  resulting  from  its  hang 
an  important  seaport.  As  they  are  now,  the  city 
blocks  are  not  adapted  to  meet  these  demands. 
They  have  an  area  of  more  than  four  acres  and 
there  is  no  provision  for  an  emp^  space  in  the 
centre.  Therefore,  the  city  lots  are  too  long, 
the  houses  receiving  light  and  air  from  a  court 
or  patio,  which  in  the  case  of  a  many-stoiy 
building  does  not  provide  for  either.  Besides, 
long  houses  do  not  afford  privacy  or  comfort 
and  are  heated  with  difficult  —  a  serious  detri- 
ment in  a  city  where  the  temperature  falls 
sometimes  as  low  as  28"  F.,  together  with  great 
moisture  in  the  air. 

Public  Utilities.— The  principal  streets  are 
electrically  li^^ted,  are  well  paved  with  asphalt 
blodcs  of  wood  and  granite,  and  are  kept  in 
good  repair,  cleaned  and  sprinkled.  The  in- 
ternal business  of  the  city  is  very  considerable. 
In  1904  there  were  315  miles  of  street  car  lines, 
of  which  166  miles  were  electric  and  149  miles 
were  horse-car  lines;  the  latter  power  is  grad- 
ually being  exchanged  for  electric  traction. 
During  the  year  1905  there  were  constructed 
11 U4  kilometres  of  electric  roads.  The  street 
r^lroads  carry  about  180,000,000  passengers, 
there  being  a  vast  increase  in  the  last  10  years. 
There  are  also  about  20,000  carts,  5,000  car- 
riages, of  which  2,500  are  for  hire,  and  500 
automobiles,  which  are  in  large  demand.  The 
five  railroad  stations  handle  about  15,000,000 
passengers  and  4,000,000  tons  of  merchandise; 
the  post-office  85.000,000  letters  and  76^500,000 
packages  and  pamphlets. 

Water  required  for  general  purposes  is 
drawn  from  the  estuary  five  miles  above  the 
•city.  The  waterworks  consist  of  two  tunnels, 
subfluvia!  and  subterranean,  18,702  feet  in 
length,  with  two  pumps  capable  of  raising  6,073,- 
320  cubic  feet  of  water  to  a  height  of  49.2  feet 
every  24  hours.  The  filtered  water  is  carried 
to  a  central  reservoir  at  the  highest  point  in  the 
city.  TTiis  distributing  reservcrir  is  provided 
with  forcing  pumps  having  three  distinct  flows : 
there  are  12  tanks,  elevated  in  groups  one  above 
another  at  39.3,  55.7  and  72.1  feet  respectively. 
It  is  the  most  noticeable  iron  construction  in  the 
city;  16,000  tons  of  iron  were  used  in  building 
it  The  exterior  is  of  pressed  brick  and  vitrified 
tiles.  The  annual  consumption  of  water  is 
11,000,000  gallons  or  a  daily  averse  of  33.5 
gallons  per  capita. 

The  telephone  service  is  very  deficient  It 
has  only  7,000  snbscribers  and  connections  with 
the  cities  ot  La  Plata  (38  miles),  Rosario  (186 
miles),  and  1^^  caUe  with  Montevideo  (125 
miles). 

Industries. —  Buenos  Aires  is  not  especially 
industrial  There  are  not  more  than  119,000 
workmen  in  its  factories  and  workshops,  where 
they  work  hides,  wood,  metats,  clay  for  bricks, 
chemical  products,  constructive  materials,  manu- 
factures pertaining  to  lights,  furniture,  carpets 
and  hangings,  cloths,  preserved  foods,  etc. ;  and 
this  production  is  stimulated  by  the  protection 
of  the  custom-house,  in  spite  of  which  Buenos 
Aires  is  well  supplied  with  articles  made  in 
Europe  and  America.  According  to  the  last 
industrial  census  taken  in  the  city  of  Buenos 


Aires,  there  were  10,350  industrial  establish- 
ments. 

Banking,  Finance,  etc. —  Buenos  Aires  sup- 
ports 21  banks  of  ^count  with  a  joint  capital 
of  $100,000,000.  As  late  as  10  years  ago,  10 
were  foreign  and  represented  all  the  principal 
cities  except  New  York,  notwithstanding  that 
in  1905  Ae  business  transacted  with  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $44^637,901,  having  increased 
110  per  cent  in  the  previous  five  years;  all  of 
this  business  liad  to  be  done  through  Londcm 
banks.  In  a  year  the  Bolsa  de  Comercio 
(Chamber  of  Commerce)  transacted  business  to 
the  amount  of  $174,061,251,  and  the  Clearing 
House  passed  through  $2,875,924,788.35.  The 
municipal  taxes  amounted  to  $7,500,000,  41  per 
cent  of  which  is  devoted  to  loans  for  new 
undertakii^  29  per  cent  for  direct  taxes  and 
1154  per  cent  for  indirect  taxes.  In  1917  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  was  estab- 
lished in  this  field,  with  branches  at  Buenos 
Aires  and  Mcmtevideo.  Landed  property  sells 
yearly  to  the  average  value  of  $35,000,000,  vaiy- 
ing  from  $20,000,000  to  $40,000,000  a  year.  The 
value  of  buildings  constructed  annually  amounts 
to  $15,000,000.  There  are  annual  transfers  of 
real  estate  amounting  to  $42,240^000.  The  aver- 
age of  fire  losses  and  insurance  paid  has  not 
been  high-  See  Akgentiva  —  Banking,  Etc 

Population,  Sodal  Conditioiis,  etc— The 
census  of  1869  gave  the  population  of  Buenos 
Aires  as  187,346  inhabitants,  and  prophesied 
60a000  for  1919;  in  1895  it  had  663.854  and  in 
Januaiy  1917  about  1,700,000.  The  increase  has 
been  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent  in  a  decade 
(inferior  alone  to  Chicago).  Buenos  Aires  has 
more  than  440,000  foreign  residents,  of  whom 
230^000  An  Italians,  105,000  SWsh.  2&0p0 
French.  ^000  English  and  6,000  German.  The 
greater  part  of  the  landowners  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Buenos  Aires  and  the  Pampas  prefer  to 
live  in  the  dfy  of  Buenos  Aires,  enjo^ying  the 
rent  of  their  land  or  hoping  that  the  unprove- 
ments  on  their  neighbors'  lands  will  increase  the 
value  of  their  own.  In  this  respect,  that  prov- 
ince and  this  territory  are  to  the  city  of  Buenos . 
Aires  what  Ireland  has  been  to  London.  Be- 
cause of  this  and  because  the  city  is  the  seat 
of  the  national  goyemment  also  because  of 
the  many  commercial  •  establishments  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  Buenos  Aires  is  a  centre, 
where  the  light  and  splendor  of  a  great  capital 
never  die  out  It  has  two  theatres  where  in  an 
especially  interesting  season  appeared  Saint- 
Saens,  Puccini,  Sara  Bernhardt,  Coquelin, 
Rejane,  Tina  di  Lorenzo,  Jane  Hading,  No- 
velU,  Caruso,  etc.  Nevertheless,  this  wealth, 
which  is  the  result  of  the  absenteeism  above 
referred  to,  retards  the  progress  of  the  country 
districts  and  gives  birth  to  a  close,  feudal 
plutocracy.  Such  a  social  condition  is  not  best 
fitted  to  call  forth  a  truly  democratic  public 
spirit.  However,  the  spirit  of  association  com- 
mences to  enjoy  a  broader  outlook,  there  being 
a  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  educational 
and  civic  associations  whose  object  is  to  make 
all  dasses  particiirate  in  sodal  well-being.  The 
charitable  institutions^  are  disposed  more  and 
more  to  abandon  thdr  cut-and-dried  methods, 
and  instead  of  lessening  the  effects  of  poverty, 
thev  endeavor  to  prevent  its  causes  throuf^  a 
collective  social  crusade,  hojiing  that  before  long 
a  law  gainst  child-labor  will  be  passed  and  that 
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model  refonnatories  and  juvenile  oonrts  will  be 
established  to  better  the  general  conditions  of 
ddldren. 

There  are  over  5,000  persons  in  the  asylums. 
The  free  municipal  io(^n8:-house  gives  lodging 
and  board  to  41,578  persons,  the  Salvation 
Army  to  40,305,  the  French  Charity  Associa- 
tion to  5,046.  The  criminals  arrested  annually 
for  each  1,000  inhabitants  from  15  to  70  years 
of  age  may  be  divided  very  nearW  as  follows : 
German,  4.23;  Argentine,  8.70;. Spanish,  8.26; 
French,  3.40;  Engbsh,  4.93;  Italians,  6.61;  Ura- 
guayan,  8.65. 

In  one  ^ear  there  were  929  births  for  each 
10,000  foreign  women.  That  year,  for  each 
10,000  Argentine  women  were  bom  1,926 
children.  Later,  these  figures  decreased  to  850 
and  1,300  respectively.  There  are  abQUt  75 
marriages  and  150  deaths  for  each  10,000  in- 
habitants.  For  history,  see  Argentina. 

Government. — The  ctHnmnnal  government 
of  the  dty  is  a  land  of  government  by  commis- 
sion, composed  of  an  intendente  and  a  de- 
liberating cound)  appointed  by  the  national 
executive  authority.  The  amount  of  annual 
e34>enditures  is  about  $1(^000,000. 

As  is  evident,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
Buenos  Aires  enjoys  self-government,  strictly 
speaking.  Nevertheless  the  government  pos- 
sesses considerable  prestige,  resemblini^  in  this 
respect  an  aristocratic  dty.  For  this  reason  tibe 
public  employees  sedc  for  the  reward  of  public 
'  opinion,  and  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  not  a 
city  in  the  world  where  so  much  is  accomplished 
for  the  same  amount  of  money.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  a  consequence  of  paternal  government, 
apathy  is  to  be  fotmd  in  furthering  official 
action.  The  Asistencia  Publico,  or  board  of 
health,  can  truly  be  called  the  best  in  the 
world.  The  18  hospitals  are  well  kept,  many  in 
very  aM>nqniate  buildiiws.  The  sue  of  food 
in  the  35  marluts  of  t£e  dty  is  scnipuloiuly 
controlled. 

In  the  Americas,  October  1916^  recent  rail- 
way  developments  in  and  about  Buenos  Aires 
.  are  described,  the  writer  calling  attention  to 
the  drcumstances  that  suburban  Buenos  Aires 
is  served  by  three  railways  —  The  Central 
Argentine  and  the  Southern,  each  of  which 
operates  two  lines,  and  the  Western  which 
operates  one.  One  of  these  roads  has  finished 
the  electrification  of  its  route ;  another  has  com- 
pleted a  subway  under  the  dty.  Measures  of 
the  volume  of  business  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1916 
are  supplied  in  a  cablegram  which  gives  "the 
barometrics  of  the  business  situation  at  the 
beginning  of  September,"  as  follows:  Visible 
gold  supply  in  Caja  de  Conversion  (see  Asgeh- 
TiNA  —  Banking  and  Finance)  and  legations 
$317,000,000;  in  banks  $^.000,000,  circulating 
currency,  paper  $1,013,000,000,  bank  dearings, 
August,  $613,000,000  paper;  business  failures, 
August,  liabilities  $9,000,000  and  assets  $10,- 
000.000;  foreign  vessels  entered,  August,  126 
with  net  tonnage  208,000;  exportation  of  wheat, 
August,  82,000  tons,  of  maize  329,000,  of  linseed 
53,000^  of  oats  127,000  tons,  etc 

Juan  A.  SeAuxosa, 
Former  Argeniine  Coruul-GttunU  to  Caiuda. 

BUBNOS  AIRES,  Unirenity  of  (Uni- 
versidad  Nadonal  de  Buenos  Aires),  die 
national  university  of  Argentina  and  the  largest 
institution  of  learmng  in  Soutb  America.  It 


was  founded  in  1821  by  fhe  oonsolidatioii  of 
several  anall  tnstitutioos.  It  was  diarged  witfa 
the  administration  of  all  offiml  instruction— 
dementary,  secondary  and  colle^te.  lb 
students  number  about  4,650,  and  its  counts 
cover  agriculture,  engineering,  law  and  govera- 
ment,  mathematics,  medicine,  natural  saeaa, 
letters,  sdttice  and  philosophy.  Its  Ubraiy  con- 
tains about  97,000  volumes. 

BUFF,  a  mixed  color,  something  between 
pale  pink  and  pale  yellow.  It  was  adopted  W 
the  English  whig  party,  in  combination  with 
blue,  as  thdr  distinctive  color;  and,  possAAj 
in  consequence  of  tliat  drcunistanc&  the 
party  having  been  opposed  ^rot^out  to  aU 
the  measures  of  government  which  led  to  die 
American  Revolution,  was  chosen  as  die 
national  uniform  of  tibe  Americans  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

BUFF  LEATHER,  a  leather  prepared  by 
saturating  the  hides  with  some  aluminous  sub- 
stance, _  and  afterward  with  oil.  Leather  ^n- 
pared  in  this  way  is  softer  and  more  SexiMe 
than  any  other  kin^  and  on  that  account  it  is 
much  used  for  soldiers'  cross-belts,  gloves  and 
other  military  accoutrements.  Its  color  is 
naturallv  li^t  yellow,  but  it  is  in  some  cases 
bleached  before  being  used.  The  bufF  leadier 
used  in  former  times  to  make  the  jerkins,  worn 
under  coats  of  mail  to  deaden  the  pressure  of 
the  metal  on  the  body,  and  to  prevent  any  con- 
tusion from  a  blow,  was  made  from  the  hide 
of  the  urus,  or  wild  bull  of  central  Europe,  the 
common  name  of  whidi  was  buffe,  whence  die 
name  of  Uie  leather  was  derived. 

BUFFALMACCO.  boo-f^l-mal^  (u- 
sumed  name  of  Buonauicxi  Christofahi), 
Italian  painter  who  flourished  according  to 
Vasari  otiiing  the  first  half  of  die  14th  century. 
The  same  authority  attributes  to  him  the 
frescoes  demcting  the  Pasdon  in  the  halt  of 
the  Campo  Santo  in  Pisa  (uncovered  in  1910), 
and  states  that  he  worked  m  Arezzo,  Florence, 
Bologna  and  Cortona.  He  is  mentioned  bjf 
Boc^cdo  in  the  ^Decameron*  and  by  Sacchetti 
in  iht  ^Novelle.*  Consult  Bacd  in  'Bolletino 
d'Arte>  (Rome  1911). 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  county-seat  of  Erie 
comt^,  the  2d  largest  dty  in  the  State  and 
10th  In  the  United  States;  situated  at  die 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie  and  on  its  outlet,  the 
Niagara  River.  Its  centre  is  24  miles  south 
of  Niagara  Falls,  and  its  important  subuibs, 
the  Tonawandas,  are  half  way  between.  It  lies 
due  west  297  miles  by  rail  from  Albany  and 
499  from  Boston;  northwest  425  miles  from 
New  Yorl^  and  417  f  ram  liuladelphia ;  aboat 
410  sontfawest  from  Montreal,  and  540  east  of 
Qiic^^.  It  extends  about  10  miles  along  tbe 
lake  and  river  front,  and  half  as  far  east ;  area, 
42  square  miles. 

Description^— Buffalo,  which  began  at  tbe 
mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek,  has  spread  mainly 
north  and  east  up  to  a  gradual  nse.  a  plateau 
scnne  80  feet  above  the  lake  and  620  above 
sea-level.  It  is  laid  out  in  wide,  rectangular 
streets,  beautifully  shaded  and  decorated  with 
shrubbery  more  completelv  than  any  other  dty 
in  the  worid.  No  less  than  260  miles  of  its 
600  miles  of  streets  are  asphalted.  84  are 
stone^nved.  37  are  bride-paved  and  16  are 
macadamized.   The  diief  buuness  streets  ate 
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Main,  running  north  and  northeast  from  tbe 
harbor  to  the  citj^  limits;  Delaware  avenue, 
parallel  with  it;  Niagara,  north  and  northwest 
along  the  river  front  to  Tonawanda;  and 
Broadway,  which  with  Genesee,  Sycamore  and 
Seneca,  widen  spoke-like  from  the  heart  of  the 
business  district  around  Lafayette  and  Niagara 
SQuares.  Each  of  these  is  several  mites  long, 
the  finest  residence  streets  are  Delaware 
avenue  and  North  street  The  latter  crosses 
the  former  at  rig^t  angles  a  mile  north  of  the 
centre ; '  th^  are  set  with  large  separate  man- 
sions, having  great  lawns,  gardens  and  shrub- 
beries, a  fashion  followed  in  the  new  residence 
streets  to  the  north. 

Municipal  Service  and  Improvements. — 
The  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling  services, 
under  municipal  control,  cost  $475,573  in  1915. 
Ths   sanitary   service,    embracing   ash  and 
gartnge  removal,  also  done  by  the  city,  in  the 
same  period  cost  $310,589.    Both  these  depart- 
ments are  notably  efficient.   The  sewage,  col- 
lected throu^  544  miles  of  mains,  is  emptied 
into  the  Niagara  Rtver  and  carried  swiftly 
away.    The  first  public  bath  house  erected  in 
New  York  State  under  the  law  of  1895  was 
opened  here  in  1897.  All  these  things,  widi  the 
cool  and  healdiful  stunmer  climate  which  at- 
tracts many  visitors,  enable  Buffalo  to  claim 
the    distinction    of   being   the   cleanest  and 
healthiest  city  in  the  United  States.  The  death 
rate  in  1915  was  13.98^  inclusive  of  residents 
and  visitors.   Exclusive  of  non-residents,  it  was 
13.83.    The  waterworks  built  in  1888  in  1915 
were  augmented  by  the  opening  of  a  large 
pumiHiig  station,  erected  at  a  a>st  of  neany 
|7,000,000.   They  are  supplied  by  water  from 
Emerald  channel,  the  purest  source  in  Lake 
Erie.   The  water  is  conv^ed  from  the  intake 
to  the  shore  station  by  means  of  an  immense 
underground  tunnel,  blasted  throu^  solid  rock. 
The  reservoirs  have  a  storage  capacity  of 
200,000,000  gallons  a  ^y.    The  average  con- 
sumption is  about  15(^000,000  gallons  a  day,  or 
312  gallons  per  capita  per  day.    Nearly  600 
miles  of  mains  distribute  the  water,  and  the 
cost  of  the  water  department  in   1915  was 
$1,18^1%  including  interest  on  $11,620,383  out- 
standing water  bonds.    Electric  lighting  is  al- 
most universal  in  business  houses  and  res- 
idences, the  cheap  power  furnished  by  Niagara 
Falls  being  used.   The  police  department  num- 
ber 907  men.   There  are  14  precincts,  a  sub- 
station and  a  headquarters  building.   A  harbor 
patrol  is  maintained  and  the  cost  of  operating 
the  department  in  1915  was  $1,079,245.  The  fire 
department  is  thorous^ily  modem,  its  equip- 
ment consisting  largely  of  motor-driven  ap- 
paratus of  the  latest  type.    There  are  two 
chiefs,  12  battalion  chiefs,  three  fire  boats,  an 
up-to-date  system  of  storage  and  signal  boxes, 
678  men  and  the  annual  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance  is  $1,105,385.  An  important  munic- 
ipal improvement  has  been  the  transfer  of  tele- 
gnph,  telephone,  police  and  fire  alarm  wires 
from  overhead  poles  to  conduits.  The  street 
railway  system  was  the  first  in  the  United 
States  to  be  equipped  for  dectric  power.  It 
covers  250  miles  ot  double  tracks,  96  miles  of 
single  tracks  and  31  miles  of  extra  tracks  within 
the  city  limits.  The  lines  extend  to  all  suburbs 
along  the  Niagara  River  to  Niagara  Falls  and 
across  into  Canada. 
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Parks  and  Cemeteries.— The  park- system 
includes  six  large  parla  of  1,229  acres,  con- 
nected by  a  magnificent  system  of  boulevards, 
speedways  and  approaches,  covering  28.45  miles, 
and  367  acres  of  minor  plots  and  squares. 
Much  the  largest  is  Delaware  Parl^  on  the 
north  side,  with  an  area  of  362  acres  and  a  lake 
of  46^  acres  J  here  and  on  adjacent  grounds 
the.  Pan- American  Exposition  of  1901  was  held. 
It  is  continued  on  the  south  Forest  Lawn 
Cemetery,  comprising  239  acres  —  by  far  the 
greatest  of  the  26  cemeteries  in  the  city  —  and 
contains  monuments  to  former  President  Mil- 
lard Fillmore  and  the  Indian  chief.  Red  Jacket. 
On  the  west  of  the  park  begin  the  erounds  of 
the  Buffalo  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  oc- 
cupying 203  acres.  Toward  the  southeast  is 
Htunboldt  Parl^  56  acres ;  and  overlooking  the 
laltt  at  tlie  point  where  die  river  starts  is  the 
Front,  a  bold  bluff  60  feet  hi^.  This  is  the 
site  of  Fort  Porter,  garrisoned  by  United 
States  soldiers.  The  parade  ground  consists  of 
48  acres,  and  is  a  favorite  promenade  because 
of  the  fine  view  it  affords.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  city  are  South  Park,  155  acres,  and 
Cazenovia  Park,  106  acres.  Another  large  park 
is  Riverside.  37  acres,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
dty.  Hiere  are  attractive  squares  in  different 
parts  of  the  cHy,  including  Lafayette,  Niagara 
and  Gates.  Lafayette  contains  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors*  monument,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 
A  beautiful  marble  shaft,  in  honor  of  the  mem- 
ory of  foimer  President  William  McKinley, 
who  died  in  Buffalo,  stands  at  Niagara  square. 

Principal  Buildings.— There  are  numerous 
large  and  fine  buildings  in  the  city.  Among 
these  are  the  Marine  National  Bank  building, 
the  Iroquois  Gas  buildit^  the  Electric  building, 
the  Ellicott  Square,  the  New  York  Telephone 
building  and  the  Manufacturers  and  Traders' 
National  Bank  building.  The  dty  also  owns 
two  lai^e  hall^  Elmwood  Music  Hall  and  the 
Broadway  Auditorium.  Other  noteworthy  struc- 
tures are  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  a  gift  to 
the  dty  from  John  J.  Albrig^it,  and  ranlang  as 
one  of  the  leading  art  centres  in  the  country; 
the  home  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society, 
which  was  the  $200,000  New  York  State  build- 
ing at  the  Pan-American  Exposition;  the 
Federal  building  erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000, 
the  City  and  County  HalL  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  building,  the  65th  and  74th  regi- 
mental annories,  the  Central  Y.  M.  C  A.  build-  • 
ing,  the  Buffalo  State  Normal  school  and  five 
ot  the  most  complete  and  expensive  high 
schools  in  the  United  States. 

Trmde  and  Commerce^  Buffalo's  position 
at  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Great  L^es  and 
the  distributing  point  for  the  East  has  made 
it  one  of  the  large  cities  on  the  I^es.  It  ranks 
as  one  of  the  world  ports  in  the  volume  and 
variety  of  products  received  and  transshipped, 
althou^  the  harbor  is  ice-bound  one-third  of 
the  year.  In  1915  the  tannage  of  the  port  was 
upward  of  19,000,000  tons,  and  the  customs 
receipts  were  $1,170,195.  Naturally,  its  fore- 
most handlings  are  of  western  products,  such 
as  grains,  flour  and  provisions,  as  well  as  live 
stock.  Its  receipts  of  grain,  though  vaiving 
with  the  crop,  in  1915  was  258,404,000  bushels, 
while  the  flour  receipts  were  8,429,000  barrels. 
Next  in  importance  is  the  live  stock  industry. 
Buffalo  handles  more  horses  and  sheep  than 
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any  other  American  por^  and  is  among  the 
first  in  cattle  and  (lOgs.  It  receives  more  than 
15,000,000  pomids  of  fish  yearly,  largely  from 
the  Georgian  Bay  district,  and  sends  it  to  in- 
land points  east  and  west.  The  lumber  industry 
is  another  of  the  leading  ones  in  the  city,  its 
receipts  of  this  i>rodua  in  1915  being  85,884,000 
feet,  and  it  receives  immense  quantities  of  pig 
iron  and  ore^  the  same  in  1915  reaching  5.358,000 
tons.  The  total  expon  trade  is  over  ^,000.000 
a  year.  This  immense  dei^lopment,  in  a  meas- 
ure, has  been  made  possible  by  co-operation 
between  the  Federal,  State  and  municipal  kovt 
ernments  in  providing  facilities  for  handling 
the  business  —  breakwaters,  piers,  basins,  canals, 
etc. —  and  as  yet  Buffalo  has  not  commenced  to 
utilize  to  any  degree  of  capacity  the  numerous 
facilities  available.  Originally,  as  with  most 
lake  ports,  the  harborage  was  only  the  shallow 
mouth  of  a  small  river.  Buffalo  Creel^  but 
which  now  is  navigable  nearly  three  miles  in- 
ward. The  United  States  has  built  a  great 
series  of  stone  and  cement  breakwaters,  four 
miles  long,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  $2,0(X),000, 
which  forms  an  inner  and  an  outer  harbor,  one 
of  the  best  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  State  has 
built  Eric  and  Ohio  basins,  which  will  be  used 
for  terminals  of  the  new  and  enlatiged  barge 
canal.  The  city  has  deepened  the  Buffalo  River 
giving  a  ship  canal  more  than  two  miles  long 
and  navigable  to  a  depth  of  23  feet  The 
banks  of  the  river  are  lined  with  in- 
dustries, and  there  still  is  much  land  ~  vacant 
for  development.  Nearly  a  score  of  steamboat 
lines  run  from  Buffalo  to  different  lake  points, 
including  the  excursion  routes  to  nearby  resorts 
and  more  distant  places.  The  Welland  Canal, 
about  20  miles  west  of  Buffalo,  connects  Lake 
Erie  with  the  Saint  Lawrence  luver.  Improve- 
ments now  under  way  will,  when  completed, 
make  it  possible  for  the  largest^  lake  steamers 
to  go  from  the  lake  to  the  river.  Niagara 
River  to  beyond  the  Tonawanda  is  navigable 
for  the  largest  boats  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
Federal  government  having  built  a  ship  canal, 
immense  locks  and  dredged  a  23- foot  channel. 
New  York  State's  barge  canal  system,  built  at 
a  cost  of  $130,000,000  and  involving  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  principal  canals  of  the  State,  makes 
a  continuous  waterway  from  Buffalo  through 
the  heart  of  the  State  to  the  Hudson  River. 
As  to  railroads,  Buffalo  is  the  terminal  of  the 
.main  line  or  some  spur  of  every  trunk  road 
from  Philadelphia  to  Quebec;  from  the  east 
in  the  United  States,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, Erie,  Lehigh  Valley,  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western,  Pennsylvania,  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh ;  from  the  west,  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  SouthertL  Michigan  Cen- 
tral, New  York,  Chicago  &  Saint  Louis,  Wa- 
ta&h;  from  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific,  Grand 
Trunk  and  Canada  Southern,  Electric  lines 
entering  the  city  are  the  Buffalo  and  Lake  Erie 
Traction  Company  from  the  west,  and  the 
Buffalo,  Lockport  &  Rochester  Electric  Railway 
from  the  east.  There  are  250  passenger  trains 
a  day,  700  miles  of  railroad  tracks  within  the 
dty  limits,  and  six  square  miles  of  territory 
are  owned  bv  nulroads.  There  are  ferry  lines 
connecting  the  United  States  and  Canada  at 
Fort  Erie,  and  the  International  Bridge  con- 
nects Buffalo  and  Bridgeburg,  Ontario.  The  in- 
ternal convetuences  for  carrying  on  a  great 


trade  corrupond  to  the  railroad  and  steamstuii 
facilities.  Two  great  passenger  terminsJs  wen 
practically  completed  m  1916^  and  there  are  22 
immense  grain  elevator^  with  a  storage  capacity 
of  28,250,000  bushels.  Some  of  these  are  among 
the  largest  in  the  world.  The  chief  one,  At 
Frontier,  has  a  capacity  of  4,000,000  bushels. 
The  first  elevator  m  the  world  was  built  here 
in  1843.  The  largest  coal  pocket  in  the  world, 
that  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  Railroad,  is  located 
here.  It  is  5,000  feet  long,  and  ships  a  large 
part  of  the  3,864.000  tons  of  coal  annual^  ex- 
ported. Upwards  of  10.00^000  tons  are  re- 
ceived in  the  city  yearly  by  rail.  The  coal  docks 
can  handle  29.000  tons  each  day.  The  railroad 
coal  stocking  trestles  are  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  cit^,  as  are  the  great  stodgrards,  nearly  100 
acres  in  extent. 

ilanufactures^  Buffalo  has  a  more  diversi- 
fied line  of  industries  than  any  city  in  itu 
country,  according  to  the  United  States  census 
reports.   Two  advantages  are  natural  gas,  for 
which  mains  have  been  extensively  laid,  and 
cheap  electric  power  from  Ni^gra  Falls.  In 
1915,  70,000  persons  were  employed  in  the 
manufacturing  establishments  of  the  city.  The 
principal  industries  are — with  figures  accord- 
ing to  the  1910  census  ^except  food,  masoo, 
carpenter,  tinsmithing,  jobbing,  etc.) — whole- 
sale slau^tering  and  meat  pacing,  $25,416,000; 
foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  $20,775,000; 
flour   manufactured,    5,3^8,000   barrels ;  Ac 
Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  capitalized  at  $70,- 
000,000,  has  the  largest  and  most  capacious  in- 
dependent steel  plant  in  the  world,  with  a 
private  breakwater  a  mile  long  and  a  spacious 
harbor;  linseed  oil,  $6,500,000,  partly  used  in 
the  manufacture  ot  $800,000  worth  of  paints; 
malt  and  malt  liquors,  $6^500,000;  railroad  cars, 
$5,000,000;  soap  and  candles.  $&652,000;  flour 
and  grist  milt  products,  $19,941,000;  planing  mill 
products,   $3,500,000 ;    factory-made  clothing, 
$4,712,000;   chemicals,  $2,000,000,   largely  in- 
creased after  the  start  of  the  European  War; 
patent  medicines  and  compounds  $2,801,000; 
leather  and  leather  goods,  $3,938,000;  factor>-- 
made  furniture,  $4,184,000;  besides  more  than 
$1,000,000  each  of  carriages,  automobiles,  con- 
fectionery and  large  quantities  of  jewelry  and 
tobacco  products.   There  are,  in  all,  more  than 
200  varieties  of  industries.    In  1910  the  value 
of  Buffalo's  products  was  $218,803,994.  The 
United  States  census  of  manufactures  for  1914 
recorded  for  Buffalo  2,225  industrial  establish- 
ments of  factory  grade,  employing  67,S34  per- 
sons, of  whom  54,424  were  wage  earners,  re- 
ccivinff  annually  $34,820,000  in  wages.  The 
capital  invested  aggregated  $243,311,000,  and 
the  year's  output  was  valued  at  $251,1(0,000: 
of  this,  $92,257,000  was  added  by  manufacture. 

Finances  and  Banking. —  The  assessed  val- 
uation of  the  city  has  increased  in  25  years  from 
$38,000,000  to  $346,560,000  in  1915  nearly  aW 
in  real  estate,  with  a  tax-rate  of  $26.10.  The 
total  outstanding  bonds  amount  to  $37,870;- 
446.82,  including  $11,620,383  of  water  bond«. 
Upon  the  aggregate  there  is  an  annual  interest 
charge  of  $964,833.65.  The  sinking  funds 
amount  to  $4,230,276.21,  and  the  city's  resources 
are  valued  at  $59,312,228.  The  city  budget  for 
1915  was  $12,174,902,  minus  resources  of  $3.- 
131.812.  leaving  $9,043,090  to  be  raised  hy  taxa- 
tion.   The  post  office  receipts  are  more  than 
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$2,00(^000  annuaUy,  and  the  internal  revenue 

receipts  in  the  same  period  more  than  $3,000,000. 
There  are  10  banks  of  discount  (including  four 
national  banks)  with  a  capital  and  surplus  o£ 
$15,169,181  and  total  deposits  of  $150,259,000; 
four  trust  companies,  with  $3,506,000  capital  and 
surplus,  and  four  savii^  banks  with  more  than 
$118j00a,000  deposits  and  $10,000^000  surplus. 

Churches. —  Buffalo  is  the  seat  of  Roman 
Catholic,  Episcopal  and  Methodbt  lushops,  and 
has  two  large  and  impressive  cathedrals.  The 
newer  structure,  built  out  of  white  marble  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $800,000,  is  a  stately 
edifice  with  a  set  of  42  chimes  said  to  be  the 
best  in  the  country.  Besides  there  are  60  Catho- 
lic churches,  12  convents  and  199  Protestant 
churches,  the  most  numerous  being  31  Baptist, 
17  Presbyterian.  24  Methodist,  24  Episcopal,  7 
Churches  of  Christ,  Disciples,  23  Evangelical 
Lutheran  and  4  Coiwre^tional.  There  are  also 
9  synaffogoes  and  Jewish  temples.  The  most 
notable  Protestant  churches  are  the  Krst  Pres- 
byterian, Trinity  Episcopal,  Saint  Paul's  £ih»- 
copat  and  Holy  Trinity  Lutheran. 

Charities. —  There  are  12  children's  refuges 
in  Buffalo  and  as  many  homes  and  refuges  for 
adults:  besides  a  Children's  Aid  Society  and 
S.  P.  C  A.,  a  Chari^  Oi^^nization  Socie^,  As- 
sociated Jewish  chauities,  mai^  relie^ons  organi- 
zations for  relievmg  distress,  a  Church  Federa- 
tion, a  central  organization  of  the  Protestant 
churches;  27  hospitals,  besides  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital,  the  Ene  County  Home, 
the  Erie  County  Lodging-House,  a  District 
Nursing  Association,  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of 
Tuberculosis,  city  dispensaries  and  clinics. 

Of  the  children's  institutions,  the  more  not- 
able is  the  free  Fitdi  institute,  a  creche  or  day 
nursery  for  children  of  poor  working  ;nothers 
—  training  school  for  nursenuuds,  etc.,  which  is 
managed  Dy  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
(organized  in  1877,  the  first  in  the  United 
States).  Of  the  more  important  institutions, 
the  following  may  be  mentioned :  Social  Service 
buildings,  headquarters  for  charitable  and 
social  service  organizations,  made  possible  by 
gift  of  the  late  Mayor  J.  N.  Adam;  Monugnor 
Nelson  H.  Baker's  institutions  at  Lackawanna 
(Catholic)  the  Buffalo  Orphan  Asylum  (non- 
sectarian).  Saint  John's  Home  for  Orphans 
(Lutheran),  the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  Saint 
Vincent's  and  Saint  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic 
orphanages.  Saint  Mark's  Asylum  for  Widows 
and  Foundlings  and  Saint  Mary's  Institute  for 
Deaf-Mutes,  the  Lutheran  Church  Home  and 
Ingleslde  Home. 

Other  notable  buildings  are  the  Homeo- 

githic  Hospital,  the  Children's  Hospital,  the 
uffalo  General  Hos[)ital,  the  Gratwidc  Cancer 
Laboratory  and  Hospital  the  only  institution  in 
the  world  exclusively  devoted  to  cancer  re- 
search; the  municipal  T.  N.  Adam  Memorial 
Hospital  for  Incipient  Tuberculosis  at  Perrys- 
burg,  and  a  great  Municipal  General  Hospital, 
to  cost  upward  of  $5,000,000  when  completed, 
which  now  is  in  the  process  of  construction. 

Organizadoiis.^ —  There  are  many  clubs, 
of^anizations  and  associations  m  the  city,  de- 
voted to  many  and  varied  causes.  In  addition 
to  the  smaller  and  more  numerous  social  and 
athletic  organizations,  there  are  the  larger  and 
more  important  Buffalo  Club,  Park  Club,  Elli- 


cott  CHub,  Country  Club,  Saturn  Club  and  Uni- 
versity Club.  There  are  a  (Hiamber  of  Com- 
merce, a  Better  Buffalo  Association,  a  Greater 
Buffalo  Ad  Qub,  and  a  Rotary  Club.  There 
are  five  branches  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Assodatioh,  including  two  railroad  branches  in 
the  city. 

Education.— The  city  in  1917  had  73  pub- 
lic grammar  schools,  including  four  vocational 
and  one  teachers'  trainint;  school,  housed  in 
about  126  buildings.  In  1917  there  were  2,187 
day  school  teachers,  600  evening  school  teachers 
and  375  vacation  school  teachers.  The  registra- 
tion of  the  d^  school  was  67,093,  for  the  even- 
ing schools  15,700  and  for  the  vacation  schools 
11,000.  As  part  of  the  school  system  there  are 
five  modem  high  schools,  four  of  them  com- 
pleted within  the  past  two  years.  One  of  these 
IS  the  most  complete  technical  high  school  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  45  C^atholic  parochial 
school^  with  an  estimated  attendance  of  3(1635 
5  Luthem  parochial  schools,  I  Jewish  and  75 
private  schools  and  academies.  There  also  are 
some  20  free  kindergartens  in  connection  with 
the  public  school  system,  orphan  asylum  schools 
and  a  school  at  the  East  Ferry  Street  Municipal 
Hospital. 

Of  the  higher  institutions  of  leamine,  the 
chief  are  the  Univeru^  of  Buffalo  and  Ca- 
niuuB  (Zoltege,  both  with  complete  arts  and 
science  courses.  The  university  is  70  years  old, 
¥rith  dx  departments;  4,100  alumni,  209  in- 
structors and  professors  and  943  enrolled  stu- 
dents. It  owns  a  large  plot  of  land  upon  which 
it  is  planned  to  erect  a  complete  and  up-to-date 
building.  Toward  this  a  large  sum  has  been 
pledged.  Canisius  College  is  a  Catholic  in- 
stitution with  a  preparatory  school,  Canisius 
Hirii  School  Other  schools  are  Saint  Joseph's 
Collegiate  Institute,  the  Academy  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Holy  Angels'  Academy,  Miss 
Nardin's  Academy,  D'Youville  Collefi^e,  the  last 
two  for  women  and_  all  Catholic,  the  German 
Martin  Luther  Seminary  and  the  Park  and 
Nichols  schools. 

The  Fine  Arts  Academy  is  located  in  the 
Albright  Art  Gallery,  a  splendid  edifice  of  pure 
white  marble,  built  in  the  style  of  a  Grecian 
temple ;  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  with  in- 
teresting relics  and  a  large  library  is  in  the 
old  New  York  State  Bmlding;  the  Buffalo 
Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  with  a  valuable 
museum  of  natural  history,  with  nearly  60,000 
specimens  is  in  the  Buffalo  Public  Library 
'  Building.  There  are  many  other  art  and  liter- 
ary organizations,  drama  clubs,  musical  clubs 
and  theatres,  including  the  Buffalo  Guild  of 
Allied  Arts.  Hie  city  has  a  branch  of  the 
Drama  League  and  there  is  an  Artists'  Club. 

Libraries^— The  two  chief  ones  are  the 
Buffalo  Public  and  the  Grosvenor.  The  former 
was  installed  in  a  large  and  modern  structure 
in  1897,  and  now  has  33(^057  volumes  and  23,902 
pamphlets,  a  large  and  complete  reference  de- 
partment and  also  newspapers,  magazines  and 
periodicals.  The  Ubrary  conducts  numerous 
branches  and  loans  traveling  libraries  to  schools 
and  other  institutions.  Grosvenor  Library 
(Reference)  contains  100.000  books  and  15.000 
pamphlets;  the  State  Law  Library  of  the 
eighth  judicial  district  contains  41,000  volumes; 
Buffalo  Historical  Society,  33,973  volumes, 
including   the    John    C.    Lord   Libraiy  of 
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10,262  volumes  and  the  Millard  Fillmore  Li- 
brary of  612  volumes,  and  5,000  pamphlets; 
Buffalo  Catholic  Institute  Library,  18,000 
volumes  and  500  pamphlets ;  the  medical  library 
of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  6,000  volumes; 
the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library,  the  Lutheran 
and  German  Y.  M.  A,  Libraiy,  the  Poli^  Adam 
Midriewicz.  the  North  Buffalo  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation and  Saint  Michael's  Sodality  libraries. 

Publications. —  In  1917  there  were  published 
in  Buffalo  1 1  daily  papers,  including  2  German, 
2  Polish  and  a  live  stodc  record ;  5  ■  Sunday 
papers,  including  3  English,  1  German  and  1 
Polish;  21  weekly  papers,  12  monthlies,  and  a 
score  of  smaller  ones  having  merely  sectional 
distribution.  There  also  are  3  qtiarterly  and  2 
fortnightly  publications. 

Oovemment^  Since  1  Jan.  1916^  the  dty 
of  Buffalo  has  been  under  the  cotnmisaon  form 
of  government,  being  the  largest  city  in  the 
United  States  to  be  thus  governed  The  ad- 
ministration consists  of  a  council  of  five,  which 
has  both  administrative  and  legislative  author- 
ity. The  mayor  is  president  of  the  council,  and 
has  under  lits  immediate  supervision  the  de- 
partment of  public  safety,  comprising  the  police, 
fire  and  health  departments.  One  counciltnan 
or  comtnissioner  directs  the  sdiool  dqartmen^ 
whicji  includes  the  poor  department,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  board  of  education  of  five; 
another  has  charge  of  parks  and  public 
buildings;  a  third  is  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic works  and  the  fourth  superintendent  of 
the  department  of  finance  and  account. 
The  charter  has  a  referendum  clause  but 
does  not  proinde  for  initiative  or  recall. 
Primaries  for  the  nomination  o£  commis- 
sioners are  held  entirety^  separate  from  the 
ordinaiy  political  primaries,  the  aim  bdng  to 
divorce  politics  from  the  municipal  government 
completely.  Until  31  E>ec.  1915,  the  ci^  was 
governed  by  a  common  council,  consisting  of 
an  upper  house  of  nine  councilmen,  elected  at' 
large,  and  a  lower  house  of  27  aldermen,  elected 
from  as  many  wards.  The  mayor  was  the 
head  of  the  city  government,  witii  various 
elected  officials  in  charge  of  departments,  such 
as  the  treasurer's  office,  the  assessors'  office,  the 
comptroller's  office,  the  public  works  depart- 
ment and  the  school  department. 

Poptilation. —  Buffalo  has  grown  steadily, 
now  ranking  among  the  foremost  American 
cities.  Her  name  first  appeared  in  the  Federal' 
census  of  1820,  witb  a  population  of  2,095,  with 
increases  as  follows:  1830,  8,668;  1840,  18,213; 
1850,  42,261;  1860.  81,129;  1870,  117,714;  1880, 
155,134;  18901  255,664;  1900,  352,387;  1910, 
423,715,  and  according  to  the  State  enumeration 
of  1915,  454,630.  In  addition  there  are  numerous 
suburbs,  within  a  dozen  miles  of  the  downtown 
section  of  the  city,  where  workers  in  the  city 
live.  These  include  the  Tonawandas,  Tona- 
wanda  and  North  Tonawanda,  both  classed  as 
cities:  Kenmore,  Williamsville,  Lancaster,  De- 
pew,  Hamburir  and  Orduird  Park.  The  six  last 
named  are  villages,' and  practically  all  of  the 
trade  is  done  in  Buffalo.  Lackawanna^  is  an- 
other city  outside  the  Buffalo  city  limits  and 
adjoining  it  on  the  south  but  like  the  other 
places  mentioned,  due  to  rapid  transit  facilities, 
most  of  the  trade  is  done  in  Buffalo.  Accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  census  of  1910,  Buffalo 
was  the  10th  largest  city  in  the  country.  Ten 


years  before  Buffalo  was  11th.  Buffalo  has  a 
foreign  population  of  considerable  proportions, 
but '  this  is  being  assimilated  under  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  supervision.  The  following 
figures  from  the  1910  census  show  the  number 
or  native-bom  and  foreign-bom  residents: 
foreign  bom,  total,  118,444;  native  bom  of 
foreign  parentage,  183,673;  and  native  boro, 
121,5^.  Of  the  foreign-bom  population,  the 
principal  nationalities  r«>resented  are  Polish, 
German,  Italian,  Irish  and  Polish-German  Jews. 

Hiatory*— "The  site  of  Buffalo  was  origi- 
nally a  basswood  forest,  amid  which  an  Indian 
tribe,  the  Kahkwas,  between  the  Neutrals  and 
the  Eries,  hunted  and  fished  aloi^  the  creek; 
it  was  exterminated  by  tiie  Iroquois  before  1651, 
and  not  a  single  Inman  lived  diere  again  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  (Quarter.  In  1679  La 
Salle  passed  the  spot  in  his  60-ton  sloop  tlie 
GriffiH,  the  first  sailing  vessel  ever  on  Late 
Eric,  built  at  Cayuga  Creek  below.  In  1687  ihc 
Baron  La  Hontan  recommended  it  to  the  French 
government  as  the  proper  site  for  a  fort  to 
command  the  fur  trade  down  the  Niagara,  and 
marked  a  *fort  supposf  on  his  map;  but  no 
attention  was  paid  to  him.    In  1764  Colonel 
Bradstreet  built  Fort  Erie  across  the  river  on 
his  Indian  campaign.    In  1780  the  Senecas, 
driven  from  their  old  haunts  by  Sullivan's  cam- 
paign, settled  along  the  creek  inland;  the  next 
winter  an  English  family  captive  among  them 
heard  them  call  the  creek  by_  a  name  they  trans- 
lated "Buffalo,* — whether  rightly  or  not  is  dis- 
puted but  probably  enough  the  herds  had 
sought  the  salt-licks  to  the  east.   Their  narra- 
tive was  published  in  1781  and  in  the  treaty  of 
Fort  Stanwix  that  year  between  the  En^sh 
and  tfie  Iroquois,  the  name  was  used  as  familiar 
to  flie  latter.   The  Indian  settlement  soon  be- 
came known  as  '''the  village  on  the  Buffalo,' 
currently  shortened  to  'Buffalo  villagre,*  and 
presently  to  *Buffalo,»  without  any  oflicial 
sanction.    The  land  had  formed  part  of  th« 
grant  of  James  I  to  the  Plymouth  Company  in 
162S,  and  that  of  Charles  11  to  the  Dtike  of 
York  in  1664.  Hie  consequent  dispute  between 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  was  compromised 
in  1^6,  and  ultimately  the  Holland  Company 
of  aliens  became  patentees  in  trust  in  1792,  and 
by  legislative  permission  owners  in  fee  in  1798. 
Meantime  a   few  settlers  had  straggled  in; 
a  trader  named  Cornelius  Winne  in  1789;  tvro 
famities  in  1794  ^nd  1796;  and  in  1797,  when 
there  were  half  a  dozen  houses,  the  first  white 
child  was  bom,  a  girl.   A  number  of  others 
took  up  residence  there  by  1803.   In  that  jrear, 
1^  the  advice  of  their  surveyor,  Joseph  Elhcott, 
the  founder  of  Buffalo,  who  had  assisted  his 
brother  Andrew  in  laying  out  the  dty  of  Wash- 
ington, and  was  convinced  that  here  was  the 
site  of  another  great  city,  the  company  had  him 
plot  a  village,  and  in  1804  sold  the  first  lots.  He 
called  It  New  Amsterdam,  and  named  the  streets 
after  the  members  of  the  company,  but  the  set- 
tlers disregarded  all  his  names  and  his  oxbow 
line  for  Main  street,  where  his  own  mansion 
was  to  be.    In  1810  the  town  of  Buffalo  was 
incorporated  including  several  now  separate 
townships.  In  1811  the  first  newspaper,  the  Bvf- 
ta\o  Gasette,  wzs  established.  In  1813  Buffalo 
village  was  incorporated,  and  received  a  new 
charter  in  1822.   In  the  War  of  1812,  after  the 
storming  of  Fort  Niagara  by  tiie  British  in  Dr- 
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cembcr,  a  force  of  British  and  Indians  under 
General  Riall  was  detailed  to  destroy  Black 
Rock  and  Buffalo;  on  the  29th  captured  the 
latter,  and  the  next  day  burned  all  but  seven  or 
ti^t  houses,  comiag  iMck  1  Januaiy  and  burn- 
ing all  but  three  of  the  rest  The  settlers  re- 
occupied  their  homes  to  some  extent  on  the 
6tK  out  it  was  not  generally  rebuilt  till  1815 ;  on 
10  April  1814  General  Scott  put  it  under  mili- 
tary rule.  In  1818  the  first  steamer.  lValk~in- 
the-iVater,  was  launched-  For  many  years, 
however,  supremacy  was  balanced  between  it 
and  Black  Rock  down  the  river,  now  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  city,  where  at  tnat  time  was  the 
feri^  across  the  Niagara  to  the  Canada  side; 
but  in  1825,  after  a  fierce  stru^e,  the  former 
secured  the  terminal  of  the  Ene  Canal,  and  in 
five  years  its  2,412  inhabitants  had  grown  to 
over  8,000,  and  its  future  was  assured  Long 
after,  however,  able  capitalists  invested  heavily 
in  Dunkirk,  48  miles  south,  in  faith  that  it  and 
not  Buffalo  was  ^e  coming  take  port.  Id  1832. 
it  became  a -city,  and  the  next  year  it  annexed 
Black  Rock.  Buffalo  has  given  two  Presidents 
to  the  United  States^  Millard  Fillmore  and 
Grover  Cleveland,  the  latter  its  mi^or  in  1882. 
From  1  May  to  1  Nov.  1901,  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  was  held  here,  and  on  6  September 
President  McKinley  was  wot  white  attending  it. 

Consult  publications  of  the  Buffalo  Histori- 
cal Society:  Smith.  'History  of  the  Qty  of 
Buffalo  and  Erie  County*  (1834);  Ketdium, 
^History  of  Buffalo'  (1864-65);  Powett,  'His- 
toric Towns  of  the  Middle  States'  (1899); 
Severance  *IMcture  Book  of  Earlier  Buffalo' 
(1913). 

Archsk  a  Lakdok, 
Prendent  of  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

BUFFALO,  Wyo.,  town  and  countv-seat  of 
Johnson  County,  30  miles  southeast  of  Sheridan. 
It  has  a  Cam^e  library,  cAnrtliouse,  county 
big^  school  and  the  State  Soldiers  and  S^Iors' 
Home.  Agriculture  and  stock-rainng  are  the 
chief  industries.  The  waterworica  and  sewage 
system  are  die  property  of  tfie  manictpftlity. 
Pop.  1,368. 

BUFFALO,  a  name  frequently  misapi^ied 
to  the  American  bison,  but  more  properly  desig- 
nating a  type  of  heavy  oxen,  of  the  tropics  of 
the  C>ld  World,  long  domesticated  in  the  Orient. 
Buffalo  are  characterized  by  their  long,  angu- 
lated  horns,  broad  and  flat  at  the  base,  so  as  to 
form  in  some  cases  a  shield  over  the  forehead; 
and  by  their  broad,  splay  feet,  particular^ 
adapted  to  wading  m  muddy  waters,  where 
they  mainly  feed  on  aquatic  grasses  and  othc 
plants.   There  are  three  distinct  spedes. 

The  largest  and  fiercest  buffalo  is  the  black 
*cape,»  or  South  African  species  (Sos  coffer) 
found  throughout  the  entire  south  of  Africa, 
northward  to  Abyssinia.  It  reaches  a  length  ot 
.  six  feet,  and  in  old  bulls  the  relatively  short 
horns  join  at  their  bases,  so  as  to  form  a 
helmet-like  mass,  which  makes  the  head  almost 
invulnerable.  The  horns  curve  *outward,  down- 
ward, and  backward,  and  then  forward,  up- 
ward, and  inward.*  This  buffalo  is  bluish- 
black;  and  nearly  hairless.  Its  chief  enemies 
are  the  lion  and  man,  whose  comtnned  efforts 
have  greatly  decreased  its  numbers.  The 
buffalo  are  warned  of  the  approach  of  danger 
by  tlfe  buffalo-birds  (q-v.)i  which  constantly 


hover  near  them.  Another  species  (B.  pumilui) 
is  widely  scattered  throughout  the  west  and 
central  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  smaller  than  the 
more  southern  species,  and  is  chestnut  in  color. 
The  most  widely  domesticated  of  the  buffalo 
is  that  of  India  (B.  bubalus),  called  Hmi* 
(feminine  *araa*)  by  the  Hindu.  It  differs 
greatly  in  appearance  from  the  African  species, 
having  a  cow-shaped  head,  aijd  long,  much 
flattened,  triangular  horns,  covered  with  trans- 
verse wrinkles,  which  curve  regularly  outwards 
and  backwards  toward  the  shoulder,  and  do 
not  fonn  a  buckler  over  the  forehead.  The  bull 
is  ashy-black  in  color,  frequently  with  white 
feet,  and  is  smaller  than  the  African  buffalo, 
never  exceeding  16  hands  at  the  withers.  It  is 
in  the  wild  state  an  animal  of  tremendoos 
power  and  feroci^,  and  is  r^rded  by  sports- 
men as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  beasts  of 
the  junele.  It  has  long  been  employed  in  the 
rice-fields  of  the  Orient,  as  far  east  as  Japan; 
the  ordinary  *water-buffalo*  or  "carabao*  of 
the  Philippines  is  a  small  variety.  It  was  long 
ago  introduced  into  Egypt  for  service  in  the 
t>on^  lowlands  of  the  Delta,  and  is  now  ex- 
tending up  the  Nile  to  the  take  regions  of 
central  Africa.  A  variety  exists  in  the  Niger 
Vall^,  and  another,  calkd  ''sanga,*  and  dis- 
tinguished 1^  its  vei7  long  horns,  is  domesti- 
cated in  Abyssinia.  The  Indian  buffalo  is  also 
employed  in  marshy  farming  districts  in  Tur- 
key^  Htm^ry,  Italy  and  Spain,  where  it  is  able 
to  work  in  ground  too  wet  and  soft  for  the 
other  cattle,  and  to  pasture  upon  coarse,  mar^ 
grasses.  Its  hide  makes  good  leather,  and  its 
.milk  is  excellent,  and  is  greatly  used  in  India 
for  the  maldng  of  the  semi-fluid  batter  called 
■s^ee.»  See  Bisoir. 

BUFFALO-BERRY,  (Lepargyrea  argen- 
tea),  an  American  shrub  of  the  family  Elaag~ 
nacie,  occasionally  cultivated  in  the  Western 
plains  region  for  its  edible  berries,  and  planted 
lor  hedges,  wind-breaks  and  ornament  to  some 
extent  elsewhere.  The  plant,  which  is  some- 
times a  tre^  attains  a  height  of  about  18  feet, 
has  diomy  stons,  smalL  nlvery  leaves^  yellow- 
ish densely  fascicled  dioecious  flowers  at  die 
nodes,  and  globular,  one-seeded,  yellow  or  red 
tart  Emits,  about  uie  size  of  currants.  The 
fruits  make  acceptable  jellies  and  preserves. 
The  plants  are  readily  propagated  by  means  of 
seeds,  cuttings  and  occasional  suckers.  They 
succeed  in  any  good  garden  soil. 

BUFFALO  BILL.  Sec  Cody,  William  F. 

BUFFALO-BIRD,  any  of  several  birds 
.  wluch  remain  about  cattle,  and  feed  upon  thrir 
parasites.  Most  of  them  are  starlings  ^q.v.) 
of  plain  dark  plumage,  with  Uie  lubit  of 
gathering  into  noi^  flocks.  Those  of  South 
Africa,  almost  always  seen  in  company  with 
buffaloes  and  rhinoceroses,  belong  to  die 
genus  Buphaga,  and  are  commonly  termed 
*ox-peckers,*  *beef-eaters*  or  "rhinoceros- 
birds.'  TYicv  cluster  upon  the  backs  of  Uiese 
animals  ttdiile  the;^  rest  or  slowly  feed,  md 
pick  from  them  ticks  and  similar  pests;  and 
they  also  serve  as  watdunen  for  dieir  host^ 
arousing  them  Inr  dieir  cries  whenever  any^ 
thing  suspicious  happens.  The  wild  and  tame 
buffaloes  of  the  Orient  are  similarly  attended 
the  starlit^  of  like  genus  Eulabes.  These 
. wait  about  the  villages  until  the  catde.^«ne 
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in  from  pasture  at  sunset,  when  the  birds 
throng  about  them,  and  relieve  them  of 
troublesome  insects,  to  the  manifest  comfort 
of  the  resting  cattle.  In  Africa  the  larger 
mammals  are  frequentW  served  in  the  same 
way  bv  certain  small,  white  herons,  also  called 
Iraffalo-birds*  fay  the  colonists. 

BUFFALO  BUG.  See  Caepet  Beetle. 

BUFFALO-FISH,  a  large,  coarse,  fresh- 
water fish  of  which  there  are  four  varieties  | 
three  inhabiting  the  waters  of  the  Mississi^i 
Valley,  and  one  the  river  Usumadnto  in 
Mexica  The  fonnation  of  the  head  sumests 
the  name,  for  from  the  nose  to  the  top  m  the 
shoulders  it  has  the  high,  humpy  pitch  of  the 
t^son.  In  LouisUna  they  are  known  as 
■gourd-heads.*  The  common  big-mouthed 
buffalo-fish  (Ictiobus  cyprineUa)  reaches  a 
length  of  three  feet  and  a  weight  of  50 
pounds.  In  the  spring  freshets  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  at  spawning*  time,  it  swims  in 
great  shoals  on  to  the  flooded  mardies,  where 
the  receding  waters  make  it  an  easy  victim  to 
the  farmers,  who  kill  great  numbers  of  them 
for  fertilizers.  In  body  they  are  stout  and  of 
a  dull,  brownish-olive  hue,  not  silveiy,  witti 
dusky  fins.  The  black,  or  mongrel,  buffalo- 
fish  (/.  urus)  has  a  smaller,'  more  obUdue 
mouth,  and  a  much  darker  color;  the  fins 
being  almost  black  The  small-mouthed  or 
whit^  buifalo-fish  (/.  lmh<Uus)  Is  the  most 
abundant.  It  does  not  run  so  large  as  the 
common  buffalo,  35  pounds  being  its  limit 
In  color  it  is  pal^  almost  silvery.  Constat 
Jordan  and  Evermann,  ^American  Food  and 
Game  Fishes.  > 

BUFFALO-GNAT,  a  fly  allied  to  the 

black-fly  (q.v.),  Simuiium  pecuarum,  of  the 
family  SimuHuia,  order  Diptera,  a  larger  and 
more  formidable  species  than  the  black-fly  of 
the  northern  and  subarctic  re«ons.  It  attacks 
in  the  lower  Ohio  and  the  Missisuppi  Valley 
various  domestic  cattle,  horses,  she^  poultry, 
dogs  and  cats,  and  is  especially  hurtful  to 
moles  and  horses,  killing  many.  Hogs  show 
at  first  the  effects  of  the  bite  but  very  little; 
yet  large  numbers  die  soon  after  the  attack, 
while  others  die  about  six  weeks  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  buffalo-gnats ;  they 
usually  perish  from  lar^e  ulcerating  sores, 
which  cause  blood-poisonmg.  Animals  bitten 
by  many  buffalo-gnats  show  all  the  symptoms 
of  coliC|  and  many  people  believe  that  these 
bites  brmg  on  that  disease.  The,  animal  at- 
tacked first  becomes  frantic,  faut  within  a  very 
short  time  ceases  to  -show  symptoms  of  pain, 
submits  passively  to  the  afmction^  rolls  over 
and  dies;  sometimes  all  within  tne  space  of 
three  or  four  hours.  Animals  of  various 
kinds  become  gradually  accustomed  to  these 
Intes,  and  dtu-ing  a  long-continued  invasion 
but  few  are  killed  toward  the  end  of  it  The 
larvs  are  found  more  particularly  attached  to 
submerged  logs,  wholly  or  partly  submerged 
stumps,  brush,  bushes  and  other  like  objects 
in  the  larger  creeks  and  bayous  of  the  region 
to  which  they  are  common.  They  cluster  to- 
gether, and  fastened  by  the  posterior  pro- 
tuberance or  by  a  minute  thread,  they  wander 
and  sway  about,  but  do  not  venture  above 
die  water.  When  ful^  grown  the  larvK 
descend  to  near  the  botttnn  of  the  stream. 


sometimes  8  or  10  feet,  to  make  their  cocoons. 
The  adult  fly,  on  emergence  from  the  pupa, 
rises  Quickly  to  the  surface,  runs  a  few  inches 
over  me  water,  and  the  wings  ^«p?"iliiig  al- 
most instatitlT  it  darts  away.  The  tioK  of 
a^ipearance  of  the  swarms  is  re^pilated  by  (be 
earliness  or  lateness  of  the  spnii&  and  con- 
sequently it  is  much  earlier  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  As  a  rule,  thejr 
can  be  expected  soon  after  the  first  continuous 
warm  weather  in  early  sprii^.  In  1885  die 
first  swarms  were  observed  in  Ixtmiaxaa,  11 
March,  in  Mississijmi  and  Tennessee,  1  Mn, 
and  in  Indiana  and  IlIinf^L  12  May.  Theu 
presence  is  at  once  indicated  by  the  action  of 
the  various  animals  in  the  field.  Horses  and 
mtdes  snort,  switch  their  tails,  stamp  the 
ground  and  show  great  restlessness  and  ^nip- 
toms  of  fear.  If  not  harnessed  to  plow  and 
wagon  they  will  try  to  escape  by  running 
away.  Cattle  rush  wildly  about  in  search  of 
relief.  Consolt  Osbom  'Imecti  Affecting 
Domestic  Animals>  (Bulletin  5  a.  ser.  Umted 
States  Department  or  Agricahnre,  Division  of 
Entomology,  1896). 

BUFFALO  GRASS,  a  name  allied  to  two 
grasses  of  western  North  America,  BvlbUu 
aactyloides  and  Bouleloua  gracilis,  so  called 
because  they  formed  a  large  part  of  the  food 
of  the  buffalo.  Both  are  important  foraee 
grasses.  The  latter  is  peritaps  more  widoy 
known  as  blue  grama. 

BUFFALO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Foremost  among  institutions  of  its  Idnd  west 
of  New  Ene;Iand  and  the  older  Atlantic  sea- 
board cities  IS  the  Historical  Society  ot  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.    Founded  in  the  spring  of  1861 
Bollard  Fillmore  was  Its  first  president,  and 
it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  SO  citizens  of 
Buffalo  agreed  to  pay  $20  each  per  year  for 
five  year^-  thus  fountung  the  first  mainteruuice 
fund  in  the  institution.    In  President  Fill- 
more's inau^ral  address,  2  July  the 
principal  objects  were  stated  to  be  to  *di»- 
cover,  procure  and  i^eserve  whatever  mxt 
relate  to  the  history  of  western  New  Yon 
in  general  and  die  city  of  Buffalo  in  par- 
ticular»   For  many  years  the  Society  occupied 
various  leased  quarters,  with  its  sm^l  museum 
and  ■library ;   its   progress    was    slow,  but 
dironghout  its  more  than  40  years  of  existence 
it  has  always  included  among  its  members 
die    most     substantial    and  representative 
famifies  of  Buffalo.   Grover  Qeveland  was  a 
member,  and  Wilson  S.   Bissdl,  afterward 
Postmaster-General  in  President  Oeveland's 
Cabinet,  was  one  of  its  managers.   From  1887 
to  1902,  the  society  occupied  rooms   in  the 
Buffalo  Public  Library  building.   The  nucleus 
of  a  building  fund  has  been  formed  by  a  gift 
of  $5,000  from  Hon.  James  M.  Smith,  and 
various   boildim  projects   had   been  under 
consideratbn  when,  in  190(^  legislation  inci- 
dent to  the  construction  at  Buffalo  of  a  build- 
ing for  New  York  State  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  opened  the  way  for  securing  a 
permanent  and  worthy  home  for  the  institution. 

Mr.  Andrew  Langdon,  president  of  the 
Society  1894-1910,  was  rfie  first  to  suggest 
an  historical  building  on  park  lands  and  was 
tireless  in  his  well-directed  efforts  to  secure 
it.  Assisted  by  the  Hon.  Wilson  S.  Bissell. 
he  prevailed  upon  Governor  Roosevdt  to  per 
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mit  the  employment  of  a  Jocal  architect  to 
design  the  New  York  State  building  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  and  supervise  its 
construction.  George  Cary  of  Buffalo  was 
engaged  for  that  purpose  and  designed  the 
beautiful  building  of  Doric' architectural  style, 
that  was  used  at  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion as  the  New  York  State  building,  and  now 
houses  the  possessions  of  the  Buffalo  Histori- 
cal Society.  Through  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Henrv  W.  Hill,  aided  by  Hon.  Wilson  S. 
Bissefl,  Andrew  Langdon  and  others,  a  bill 
was  enacted  which  enabled  the  State  to  ex- 
pend $100,000  out  of  its  Exposition  appropria- 
tion of  $300,000  toward  the  erection  of  a 
permanent  building  and  also  provided  for 
adding  thereto  $25,000  from  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo and  funds  from  the  Historical  Society, 
said  building  to  be  placed  on  park  lands  and 
at  the  close  of  the  Expositioii  to  become  the 
property  of  the  Historical  Society,  the  city 
being  bound  to  make  an  annual  appropriation 
toward  its  maintenance.  Under  this  agree- 
ment a  building  was  erected  in  Delaware  Park 
at  a  cost  of  some  $200,000.  The  only  per- 
manent building  ^  connected  with  the  Fan- 
American  Exposition,  it  has  the  added  interest 
of  being  the  scene  of  President  McKinlcy's 
last  public  reception,  5  Sept  1901,  prior  to 
that  held  the  next  da^  in  the  Temple  of 
Music  at  whirh  he  received  the  wound  frcHn 
which  he  died  14  September. 

The  Historical  Building  stands  in  a  beauti- 
ful and  easily  accessible  site  in  Delaware 
Park,  the  principal  park  of  Buffalo.  It  is  130 
by  80  feet  in  dimensions,  50  feet  high^  per- 
haps the  most  notable  example  in  America  of 
the  Doric  order  of  architecture.  It  is  of  white 
marble,  the  northern  facade  faced  with  three- 
quarter  columns,  the  south  side  having  n 
portico  61  by  17  feet,  embellished,  by  10  Doric 
columns  and  apm-oached  by  marble  steps  40 
feet  in  width.  The  columns  are  of  the  same 
proportions  as  those  of  the  Parthenon,  three 
feet  six  inches  in  diameter -at  base.  Within 
the  chief  structural  material  is  black  marble. 
Standhig  on  sloping  ground,  the  edifice  has 
three  available  floors,  the  basement  being  for 
the  most  part  but  little  below  the  ground  level. 
In  the  middle  of  the  main  floor  is  the  grand 
hall,  two  stories  hig^  and  lighted,  as  is  the 
upper  fioor,  by  side  windows  and  skylights. 
The  library,  lecture-hall  and  admuiistrative 
offices  are  on  the  main  floor,  the  museum  and 
portrait  a^leries  above.  A  notable  feature 
of  the  building  is  the  massive  bronze  doors, 
presented  by  Andrew  Langdon,  the  design  of 
Woodley  Gosling,  the  sculptural  work  by 
Hinton  Perry,  the  principal  panels  bearing 
female  figures  t3T)ifying  "History*  and  "Eth- 
nology*; the  bronze  transom  contains  a  group 
showing  "Science*  and  "Art.*  In  the  central 
hall  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Lincoln  Charles  H. 
Niehaus,  sculptor,  a  gift  to  the  Sodety  trom 
the  Lincoln  Birthday  Association  of  Buffalo, 
now  affiliated  with  it  Here  also  have  been 
erected  bronze  tablets,  in  memory  of  two  resi- 
dents of  Buffalo  who  became  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  Millard  Filhnore  and 
G rover  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Langdon's  gifts  include  bronze  and 
marble  busts  and  tablets,  antique  Italian  can- 
delabra, etc,  Mr.  Langdon  was  also  the  ddnor 
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to  the  ciw  and  to  the  Buffalo  Historical  So- 
ciety of  the  replica  in  bronze  of  the  "David* 
by  Michelangelo  that  adorns  that  part  of 
Delaware  Park  facing  the  Buffalo  Historical 
Socier^  building;  it  is  the  only  replica  of  this 
work  in  America. 

The  museum  includes  the  Dr.  F.  H.  James 
coin  and  medal  collection,  valued  at  $15,000; 
the  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Greene  .collection  of  Egyp- 
tian and  Oriental  articles,  casts,  etc.;  the  Cot- 
tier, Scoville  and  other  Indian  collections;  the 
Atkins  Alaska  collection;  the  Civil  War  and 
Lincoln  collection  of  Julius  E.  Francis, 
founder  of  the  Lincoln  Birthday  Association; 
the  William  A.  Galpin  collection  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln  portraits  and  engravings  illus- 
trating great  events  in  American  history;  and 
many  relics  of  the  pioneer  days  in  western 
New  York  and  on  the  Great  lakes.  Many 
articles  formeriy  belon^ng  to  Preudent  Mil- 
lard Fillmore  are  shown,  as  are  relics  of 
Lincoln,  Grant  and  other  Presidents  and 
famous  men.  The  Historical  Society  library 
(40,000  volumes)  is  a  free  reference  library, 
chiefly  devoted  to  American  history.  It  in- 
cludes the  special  collection  known  as  the 
Dr.  John  C  Lord  library,  owned  by  the  city 
of  Buffalo,  but  cared  for  by  the  Historical 
Society],  and  the  private  library  of  Mrs.  Mil- 
lard Fillmore.  It  is  also  rich  in  manuscript 
material  relating  to  western  New  York  and 
the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Society  is  active  in  historical  publish- 
ing, having  issued  19  volumes~l5  of  them 
since  1902;  some  miscellaneous  in  character, 
others  of  national  scope  and  interest  Among 
■them  are  the  works  of  Hon.  Henry  W.  Hill, 
president  of  the  Sodety  since  1910,  on  New 
York  State  waterways,  canals  and  allied 
.topics ;  the  'Millard  Fillmore  Papers*  (2 
vols.),  being  the  correspondence,  addresse^ 
etc.,  of  President  Fillmore,  collected  and 
edited  by  Frank  H.  Severance,  secretary  of  the 
Society.    Several  other  volumes  by  this  writer 

e resent  various  phases  of  Niagara  regional 
istoty.  Tlie  Buffalo  Historical  Sode^  makes 
its  collections  and  facilities  free  to  the  puUic, 
maintains  courses  of  lectures  and  co-operates 
with  the  schools  and  other  organizations  of 
Buffalo.  Its  building  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful as  well  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
beautiful*  places  in  Buffalo. 

BUFFER,  any  elastic  apparatus  or  cushion 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  car  to  receive  and 
absorb  shocks  caused  by  other  cars  running 
against  it.  The  term  is  generally  applied  to 
those  attachments  in  which  springs  are  used 
to  give  the  apparatus  elastidty.  In  the  United 
States  the  buffers  used  on  passenger  cars  art 
composed  of  a  head,  bar  and  stem  and  are 
placed  at  the  centre  of  each  end  of  the  car. 
The  stem  passes  through  'the  spring  and  beam, 
and  the  shoulder  thus  formed  bears  against 
the  spring  by  means  of  a  plate  which  bears 
and  rubs  against  the  opposing  plate  of  the 
next  car  of  the_  train.  On  English  railways 
they  are  placed  in  pairs  at  each  end,  and  are 
fastened  by  rods  to  springs  under  the  frame- 
work to  deaden  the  concussions  caused  when 
the  velodty  of  part  of  the  train  is  checked. 

BUFFBT,  Lonis  Joseph,  Frendi  politidan : 
b.  MirecouTt.  Vosges,  26  Oct.  1818  1896. 
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In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  Oiamber  of 
Deputies  from  the  Vosges,  and  held  the  posi- 
tion of  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture 
under  the  presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon.  He 
then  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  *Tiers  Parti,* 
which  sought  to  join  liberal  refonns  to  loyalty 
to  the  government,  later  becoming  its  leader. 
He  became  a  member  of  M.  Emile  Ollivier's 
Cabinet  in  January  1870,  occupying  the  port- 
folio of  Minister  of  Finance,  but  after  only 
three  months'  service  resigned.  In  1871  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  National  Assembly,  of 
vmich  he  was  elected  president  to  succeed  M. 
Jules  Gr^vy,  4  April  1873.  In  1875  he  fonned 
a  new  Cabinet,  becoming  himself  vice-president 
of  the  council  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  but 
owing  to  his  having  made  himself  unpopular 
with  the  members  of  his  own  parfy,  he  failed 
of  re-election  to  the  Assembly,  and  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  in  1876.  He  wa^  how- 
ever, in  June  of  the  same  year  elected  a  life 
member  of  the  Senate. 

BUFFET,  biif-fa'.  anciently  a  little  apart- 
ment, separated  from  the  rest  of  the  room, 
for  the  disposing  of  china,  glass,  etc  It  is 
now  a  piece  of  furniture  in  the  dining-room, 
called  also  a  side-board,  for  the  reception  of  the 

Slate,  gjass,  etc  In  France  many  mansions 
ave  a  detadied  room  called  buffet,  decorated 
with  pitchers,  vases,  fountains,  etc  The  word 
is  very  commonly  applied  to  the  space  set 
apart  for  refreshments  in  public  places. 

BUPPINGTON,  Addbert  Rlnaldo,  Amer- 
ican army  officer:  b.  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  22 
Nov.  1837.  He  was  graduated  at  tl^e  West 
Point  Military  Academy  1861 ;  was  brevetted 
major  in  1865,  and  was  commander  successively 
of  the  United  States  ordnance  depot  at  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  and  of  the  arsenals  m  New  York, 
Baton  Rot^  Watertown,  Mass.,  WatervUet, 
Indianapoli&  Pittsburgh,  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  Rock  Island.  In  1899  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  ordnance  and  was  raised  to  me  rank 
of  bngadier-general ;  was  retired  in  1901.  He 
is  the  inventor  of  depressing  carriages  for 
heavy  guns,  lig^it  steel  artillery  and  shielded 
machine  gun  carriages,  novel  road  and  recoil 
brakes^  magazine  small  arms  and  parts  of 
small  arms;  of  which  all  that  were  used  by 
the  United  States  government  were  given  to 
it  without  cost.  He  is  a  life  member  of  the 
Graduates'  Association  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  the  Luther  Burbank  Society 
and  the  American  Tract  Society. 

BUFFLEHEAD,  a  small  plump  duck  of 
American  inland  waters  (Charionetta  albeota), 
remarkable  for  its  beau^  of  coloring.  It  is 
about  13  inches  in  length,  and  the  plumage 
of  the  drake  is  black  and  white,  with  the 
crested  head,  shaped  like  a  puflf-ball,  rich,  silky, 
changing  green.  The  female  is  smaller,  and 
more  protectively  colored  in  a  dull-brown 
plumage,  with  white  markings.  Its  food  con- 
sists of  larvK,  shells,  seeds,  etc.,  and  it  fre- 
quents gravelly  shores  and  wooded  ponds, 
breeding  In  holes  of  trees  and  burrows,  from 
the  Great  Lakes  northward  to  the  Arctic  Circle. 
It  lays  about  12  large,  dark-colored  eggs.  It 
is  of  small  value  to  the  sportsman,  and  requires 
little  skill  in  shooting,  except  when  on  the 
vnng,  at  which  time  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
speed  widt  which  it  flies,  and  the  peculiar 
.whistling  sound  ftl  its.  urings.   It  is  sometimes 


called  *butterball,»  because  of  iu  rooadacss, 
and  "spiritduck,*  a  name  derived  f  rran  the  In- 
dianSf  owing  to  its  faculty  tor  vanidiiiig  and 
reappearing  from  the  surface  of  the  water 
wiu  amazitq;  sldll. 

BUFFON,  bu-f6n,  George  Louis  Lederc 

(CoMTE  de),  French  naturalist  of  distinction:  b. 
Montbard.  Burgundy,  7  Sept.  1707;  d  Paris,  16 
April  1788.   He  received  from  his  father,  Ben- 
jamin Leclerc,  counsellor  to  the  Parliament  of 
his  province,  a  careful  education.   Chance  con- 
nected him  at  Dijon  with  the  young  Duke  of 
Kingston,  whose  tutor,  a  man  of  learning,  in- 
spired him  with  a  taste  for  the  sciences.  Ther 
traveled  together  throu^  France  and  Italy,  and 
Buffon  afterward  visited  England.    In  order 
to  perfect  himself  in  the  language  without 
neglecting  the  sciences,  he  translated  Newton's 
*Fiuxions,>   and  Hales'   'Vegetable  Statics.* 
After  some  time  he  published  some  works  of 
his  own,  in  which  he  treated  of  geometiy,  nat- 
ural philosophy  a^d  rural  economy.    He  laid 
his  researches  on  these  subjects  before  the 
Acadenqr  of  Sdences  of  which  he  beame  a 
member  in  1733.  The  most  important  were  on 
the  construction  of  mirrors  for  setting  bodies 
on  fire  at  a  great  distance,  as  Ardhimedes  is 
said  to  have  done,  and  experiments  on  the 
strength  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  and  the 
means  of  increasing  it^  particularly  by  removing 
the  bark  of  the  trees  some  time  before  felling 
them.    BuSon,  in  his  earlier  years,  was  ani- 
mated only  hy  an  un^fined  love  of  leaniing 
and  fame,  but  his  appointment  as  stmerintend- 
ent  of  the  Royal  Garden  (now  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes),  in  1739,  gave  his  mind  a  decided  turn 
toward  that  science  in  which  he  has  immor- 
talized himself.    Considering  natural  history 
in  its  whole  extent,  he  found  no  works  in  this 
department  but  ^iritless  compilations  and  dry 
lists  of  names.   There  were  excellent  observa- 
tions indeed  on  single  objects,  but  no  compre- 
hennve  work.  Of  sudi  a  one  he  now  formed 
the  plan,  and  to  aid  him  in  dtis,  by  examining 
the  numerous  and  often  minute  objects  em- 
braced in  his  plan,  he  associated  himself  with 
Daubenton,  and  after  an  assiduous  labor  of 
10  years,  the  two  friends  published  the  three 
first  volumes  of  the  ^Natural  Histoiy* ;  and, 
between  1749  and  1767,  12  others,  which  com- 
prdiend  die  theory  of  the  earth,  the  nature 
of  animals  and  the  history  of  man  and  the 
viviparous  qnadnipeds.  The  most  brilliant  parts 
of  them,  the  general  theories,  the  descriptions 
of  the  characters  of  animals,  and  of  the  great 
natural  phenomena,  are  by  Buffon.  DaiUiaiton 
limited  himself  to  the  description  of  the  forms 
and  the  anatomy  of  the  animals.    The  nine 
following  volumes,  which  appeared  from  1770 
to  1^3^  con^n  the  history  of  Urds^  from 
whidi    Daubenton   withdrew   his  assistance. 
Buffon  published  alone  the  five  volumes  on 
minerals,  from  1783  to  1788.    Of  the  seven 
supplementary  volumes,  of  which  the  last  did 
not  appear  until  1789,  after  his  death,  the 
fifth  formed  an  independent  whole,  die  most 
celebrated  of  all  his  works.    It  contains  his 
'Epochs  of  Nature,'  in  which  the  author,  in  a 
style  truly  sublime,  and  with  the  triumphant 
power  of  genius,  gives  a  second  theory  of  the 
earth,  very  different  fnxn  that  which  he  had 
traced  in  the  first  volumes,  &ough  he  assumes 
at  the  coounencement  the  air  of  merely  def  end- 
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ing  and  developing  the  former.  This  great 
labior,  with  whidi  BuSon  was  occupied  during 
50  yearSj  is,  however,  but  a  part  of  vast 

Sm  which  he  had  sketched^  and  which  has 
en  oontinned  by  Lacepede  in  his  history  of 
the  different  species  of  cetaceous  animals,  rep- 
tiles and  fishes,  but  has  remained  unexecuted 
as  far  as  re^rds  the  invertebrate  animals  and 
the  plants.  There  is  but  one  opinion  of  BuSon 
as  an  author.  For  the  elevation  of  his  views, 
for  powerful  and  profound  ideas,  for  _  the 
majesty  of  his  images,  for  noble  and  dignified 
expression,  for  the  lofty  hannony  of  bis  style 
in  treating  of  important  subjects,  he  is  per- 
h^  unrivaled.  Hu  pictures  of  the  subume 
scenes  of  nature  are  strikingly  true,  and  are 
stamped  with  ori^nality.  The  fame  of  his 
work  was  soon  universal.  It  excited  a  general 
taste  for  natural  history,  and  gained  for  his 
science  the  favor  and  protection  of  nobles  and 
princes.  Louis  XV  raised  the  author  to  the 
difpiity  of  a  count,  and  D'Amvilliers,  in  the 
'reign  of  Louis  Xvl.  caused  ms  statue  to  be 
erected  during  his  life,  at  the  entry  of  the 
Royal  Cabinet  of  Natural  Curiosities,  with  the 
inscription  "Majestati  naturae  par  ingenium.^ 
The  opinions  entertained  of  Button  as  a  natural 
philosopher  and  an  observer  have  been  more 
divided.  Voltaire,  D'Alembert.  Condorcet, 
have  severely  criticized  bis  hypotneses  and  his 
vag}K  manner  of  philosophizing  from  general 
views.  But  although  the  views  of  Bunon  on 
the  theory  of  the  earth  can  no  longer  be  de- 
fended in  detail,  he  wilt  always  have  the  merit 
of  havii%  made  it  generally  felt,  that  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  earth  is  the  result  of  a  series 
of  changes  which  it  is  possible  to  trace,  and  of 
having  pointed  out  the  phenomena  which  indi- 
cate the  course  of  these  changes.  His  theory  of 
generation  has  been  refuted  %  Haller  and  spal* 
uonzantj  and  his  hypothesis  of  a  certain  in- 
explicable mechanism  to  account  for  animal 
instinct  is  not  supported  hy  facts;  but  his 
eloquent  description  of  the  physical  and  moral 
development  of  man,  as  well  as  his  ideas  on  the 
influence  which  the  delicacy  and  development  of 
eaich  organ  exert  on  the  character  of  different 
species  of  animals,  are  still  of  the  highest 
interest  His  views  of  the  degeneraqr  of  ani- 
mals, and  of  the  limits  prescribed  to  each 
species  by  climates,  mountains  and  seas,  are 
real  discoveries  which  receive  daily  confirma- 
tion, and  furnish  to  travelers  a  basis  for  their 
observations,  which  was  entirely  wanting  be- 
fore. The  most  perfect  part  of  his  work  is 
die  ^History  of  Quadrupeds';  the  weakest, 
the  ^History  of  Ibutierals.*  Buffon  was  of  a 
noUe  figure  and  of  great  dignity  of  manners. 
His  conversation  was  remaiKable  for  a  sim- 
plicity which  strikingly  contrasted  with  the 
style  of  his  writings.  The  best  edition  of  his 
^Natural  History)  is  that  published  from  1749- 
SS,  in  36  voliunes. 

BUFFOON  (Italian  buff  one),  a  comic 
singer  in  the  opera  buffa,  or  the  Italian  inter- 
mezzo. The  Italians,  however,  distinguish  the 
buffo  cantate,  which  requires  good  singing, 
from  the  bufio  cotnico,  in  which  there  is  more 
acting.  Buffoonery  is  the  name  given  to  the 
jokes  which  the  buffoon  introduces.  The  word 
IS  no  doubt  borrowed  from  the  Low  Latin, 
in  which  the  name  buffo  (cheeked)  was  given 
to  those  who  appeared  oo  the  theatre,  with 


their  cheeks  puffed  up  to  receive  blows  on 
them,  and  to  excite  the  laughter  of  the  spec- 
tators. Afterward  the  name  came  to  signify 
a  mimic,  a  jester  in  general. 

BUPO,  a  genus  of  batrachians,  the  type  of 
the  family  Bufonida.  The  body  is  inflated,  the 
skin  warty,  the  bind  feet  of  moderate  length, 
the  jaws  without  teeth,  the  nose  roun<ted.  At 
least  20  species  are  known. 

BUFONITB,  literally,  toad-stone ;  a  name 

fiven  to  the  fossil  teeth  and  palatal  bones  of 
shes  belonging  to  the  family  of  Pycnodonls 
(thidc  teeth),  whose  remains  occur  abundantly 
in  the  Oolitic  and  C^lk  formations.  The  term 
bufonite,  tike  those  of  serpents'  eyes,  batra- 
chites  and  crapaudines,  by  which  they  are  also 
known,  refers  to  the  vufgar  notion  that  those 
organisms  were  originally  formed  in  the  heads 
of  serpents,  frogs  and  toads. 

BUFORD,  John,  American  soldier:  b.  Ken- 
tucky, 1825 ;  d.  Washington,  D.  C,  16  Dec.  1863. 
He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1848;  was 
appointed  to  the  1st  Dragoons,  and  served  in 
the  Sioux  expedition,  1855,  in  the  Kansas  dis- 
turbances of  1856-^7,  and  in -the  Utah*  expedi- 
tbn,  1857-58.  On  12  Nov.  1861  he  was  ap- 
pointed major  in  the  inspector-general's  corps, 
attached  to  General  Pope's  staff,  26  June  1862. 
made  a  bri^dier  on  2/  July,  and  commanded 
a  cavalry  bngade  under  Hooker  in  the  northern 
Virginia  campaign.  He  was  chief  of  cavalry 
in  the  Maryl^d  campaign,  and  succeeded  Gen- 
eral Stoneman  on  McClellan's  staff.  He  took 
part  in  the  engi^^ent  at  South  Mountain, 
Antietam,  Fredencksburg  and  Beverly  Ford; 
and  at  (^ttysburg  began  the  attack  before  Rey- 
nold's arrival  on  1  July,  and  rendered  import- 
ant services  at  Wolf's  Hill  and  Round  Top. 
After  the  eng^ement  at  Culpeper  he  pursued 
the  enemy  across  the  Rapidan,  and  cut  his  way 
to  rejoin  the  army  north  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock. His  coolness,  fine  judgment  and  splen- 
did courage  were  notable,  and  in  a  few  months 
he  acquired  an  influence  over  men  as  remark- 
able as^it  was  useful.  His  military  sagacity 
was  far-reaching  and  accurate,  and  made  him 
one  df  the  most  trusted  and  respected  officers 
in  the  service,  and  his  death,  caused  by  disease 
contracted  during  months  of  active  service  and 
constant  exposure,  was  widely  lamented  in  the 
army.  A  major-generars  commission  reached 
him  the  day  he  died,  and  a  monument  to  his 
memory  was  placed  on  the  (Gettysburg  battle- 
field in  1895. 

BUFORD,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Ameri- 
can soldier:  b.  Woodford  County,  Ky.,  13  Jan. 
1807;  d.  28  March  1883.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Ptnnt,  1827,  did  garrison  duty  in  Virginia 
and  Maine  as  seccmq  lieutenant  in  the  3d 
Artillery,  and  was  assistant  professor  of  nat- 
ural and  experimental  philosophy  at^  the 
Military  Academy,  1834-35,  when  he  resigned 
his  commission,  became  an  engineer  in  the 
service  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  1835-42, 
and  a  merchant  and  iron  founder  at  Rock 
Island.  IIL  1843-61,  being  president  of  the  Rock 
Island  &  P.  Railway,  1857-61.  He  entered  the 
Civil  War  as  colonel  of  the  27th  Illinois  Volun- 
teers, took  part  in  the  battle  of  Belmont,  7  Nov. 
1861;  the  attack  on  Island  No.  10  in  the  Mls^s- 
si]^  River,  March-April  1862,  captured  Union 
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City,  Ky.,  31  March  1862,  took  part  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Fort  Pillow,  the  siege  and  battle  of 
Corintl^  and  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  February 
1863;  On  24  Aug.  1865,  he  was  mustered  out  of 
service  with  the  rank  of  brevet-major-general 
of  volunteers,  conferred  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious services  during  the  RebelHon.  He  was 
special  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  during 
186^  and  for  inspecting  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
roacL  1867-69.  During  the  negotiations  after 
the  battle  of  Belmont  the  Confederate  Gen. 
Lconidas  Polk  wrote  of  Buford,  whom  he  had 
known  at  West  Point:  *He  is  as  good  a  fellow 
as  ever  lived  and  most  devotedly  my  friend  — 
a  true  Christian,  a  true  soldier  and  a  gentle- 
man every  inch  of  him.* 

BUG,  an  insect  of  the  order  Hemiptera. 
Bugs  are  characterized  by  the  beak-like  suck- 
ing mouth-partSj  composed  of  the  mandibles 
and  maxilla^  which  are  ensheathed  by  the  large 
expanded  laDium ;  by  the  free,  large  prothorax, 
the  usually  angular  short  body,  and  the  irregu- 
larly veined  wmgs,  the  veins  being  but  few  in 
number,  while  the  fore  wings  are  often  half 
coriaceous  and  thick.  The  metamorphosis  is 
incomplete.  There  are  many  wingless  parasitic 
forms,  and  many  aquatic  species. 

The  triangular  head  is  nearly  always  sunken 
into  the  prothorax,  and  is  small  in  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  body;  the  ^es  are  small, 
nearly  globular,  and  very  prominent,  and  the 
three  ocelli  are  set  far  back,  while  the  short, 
bristle-like,  or  filiform  antennae,  with  from  S  to 
13  or  more  joints,  are  inserted  below  and  far 
in  advance  of  the  eves,  so  that  the  front  is  broad 
and  flat.  The  parts  of  the  mouth  form  a  four- 
jointed,  solid,  hard  beak.  ,  The  mandibles  and 
maxtJUe  are  long  and  style-like,  the  iatter  with- 
out palpi:  they  are  ensheathed  at  their  base  by 
the  canaliculate  labium,  which  has  obsolete 
palpi.  The  labium  is  well  developed,  being 
generally  acutely  triangular.  The  thorax  is  like 
that  of.  beetles,  the  prothorax  being  broad  above, 
and  the  wings,  when  folded,'  concealing  the  rest 
of  the  body.  The  legs  are  situated  close  to- 
gether, with  coxae  and  trochanters  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  Coleoptera.  The  body  is  ueuall^ 
very  flat  above,  or,  in  the  more  or  less  cylindri- 
cal species,  somewhat  broad  and  flat.  The  body 
is  less  concentrated  headwards  than  in  the 
Coleoptera,  though  much  more  so  than  in  the 
Orthoptera,  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
other  essential  .characters,  the  group  is  inter- 
mediate between  these  two  orders.  Both  pairs 
of  wings  are  very  equal  in  size  and  alike  in 
shape,  except  in  the  higher  families,  where  they 
are  very  unequal,  the  hinder  pair  being  very 
small. 

The  legs  are  slender,  and  often  very  long, 
owing  to  the  great  len^  of  the  femora  and 
titnse,  while  the  tarsi,  like  those  of  the  lowest 
Coleoptera,  are  (wo-  or  three-jointed.  The  ab- 
domen has  six  to  nine  segments  apparent, 
though  the  ^ical  number  is  11.  The  stigmata 
are  very  distinct,  being  often  raised  on  a 
tubercle.  On  the  basal  ring  of  the  abdomen  are 
two  cavities  in  which  are  sometimes  seated 
vocal  organs,  as  in  the  male  cicada,  and  in  the 
metathorax  of  some  species  are  ^ands  for  se- 
creting a  foul  odorous  fluid.  In  the  Cicadidee 
and  Phytocoris  the  ovipositor  is  perfect  and 
much  as  in  the  saw-flies  and  wasps. 


IB  LA  PICONNSRIE 

The  active  nymphs  of  the  Hemiptera,  like 
those  of  the  locusts,  resemble  closely  the  imago, 
differing  mainly  in  possessing  flie  rudiments  of 
wings,  which  are  acquired  after  the  second 
molting.  After  two  dianges  of  sHn  (four  in 
all)  they  assume  the  pupa  state,  which  differs 
mainly  from  that  of  the  larva  in  having  hrger 
wing-pads.  While  the  devdopment  of  the 
imago  ordinarily  occupies  the  summer  months, 
in  the  Aphides  it  takes  but  a  comparatively 
few  days,  but  in  the  17-year  cicada  as  many 
years  as  its  name  indicates.  An  exception  to 
this  mode  of  development  is  seen  in  the  nymph 
of  the  male  coccus,  which,  somewhat  as  in  toe 
higher  orders,  spins  a  silken  cocoon,  and  changes 
into  an  inactive  pupa.  Apterous  individuals, 
especially  females,  sometimes  occur,  especially 
in  the  aquatic  Hydrometra,  Velio  and  Limno- 
bates,  and  in  many  other  genera  the  hind  par 
of  wings  are  often  absent.  There  are  about 
50,000  species  living  and  fossil.  Some  species 
are_  of  great  size,  especially  the  Hydrocores.  a 
division  containing  the  aquatic  genera,  Velia, 
Nepa,  Belostoma  and  Notonecta,  and  which 
first  appeared  in  the  Jurassic  formation.  But 
the  oldest  known  fossil  insect  {Protocmex 
silurica)  was  apparently  a  bug;  traces  of  one 
wing  having  been  found  in  the  Upper  Ordovi- 
cian  beds  of  Sweden."  Consult  Packard,  'Guide 
to  Study  of  Insects'  (1889);  ^Entomology  for 
Beginners*  (1899)  ;  Comstock,  <A  Manual  for 
the  Study  of  Insects*  (1895)  ;  Sharp,  *Insects 
(1899). 

BUG,  two  rivers  in  European  Russia.  One 
rises  near  the  confines  of  Volhynia,  in  the 
northwest  of  government  Podoldc,  and  pro- 
ceeds first  east  and  then  southeast  to  Oliviopol, 
where  it  enters  government  Kherson,  whidi  it 
traverses  almost  centrally  from  north  to  south, 
and  f^  into  the  estuary  of  the  Doieper,  near 
Kherson.  Its  chief  afflumts  are  the  Ingul, 
Balta,  Tchertal  and  Solonicha.  It  has  a  course 
of  500  miles,  but  its  navi^tion  is  greatly  ob- 
structed by  rocks  and  sandbanks.  The  second 
river  rises  in  Galicia  and  joins  the  Vistula  at 
the  fortress  of  Novogeorgieosk,  about  20  miles 
north-northwest  of  Warsaw.  It  is  navigable 
for  nearly  300  miles. 

BUGASON,  boo-ra-son',  Philippines,  a 
town  on  the  island  of  Fanay.   Pop.  estimated 

about  15,000. 

BUGBANB.  a  genus  of  herbs  (Cmua- 
fuga),  of  the  family  Ranunculacetg,  tall  peren- 
nial plants,  of  which  some  10  species  are  natives 
of  the  northern  temperate  re^ons,  and  arc 
often  idanted,  in  spite  of  dieir  dis^reeable 
odor,  for  ornamental  purposes  in  hardy  herders 
in  exposed  places  or  in  partial  shade,  llie 
species  have  large  decompound  leaves,  and 
racemes  of  white  flowers,  which  appear  during 
summer  and  early  autumn.  In  some  species 
-the  fruits  are  attractive  in  appearance.  One 
species,  black  cohosh,  or  black  snakeroot  (C. 
racemosa)  is  used  in  domestic  and  rural  medi- 
cine as  an  infusion  for  various  ailments. 

BUGEAUD  DE  LA  PICONNERIB,  bu- 

2ho-d*-l5-pe-k6n-e-re,  Thomas  Robert  (Doc 
n'lsLV),  marshal  of  France:  b.  Limoges,  15 
Oct.  1784;  d.  Paris,  10  June  1849.  He  be- 
longed to  an  Irish  family  which  had  settled  to 
France  with  James  II  on  his  <d}dication.  He 
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entered  the  army  in  1804  as  a  grenadier,  was 
corporal  at  Austerlitz,  made  the  campaigns  of 
Prussia  and  Poland  and  was  wounded  at  Pul- 
tusk  in  1806.  He  afterward  went  into  Spain  as 
lieutenant  adjutant-major,  gained  new  promo- 
tion and  remaned  with  the.  anny  of  Aragon 
till  1814.  During  these  long  wars  he  repeat- 
edly distin^shed  himself,  and  received  non- 
oraole  mention  from  Sachet,  his  commander-in 
chief.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he 
^ve  his  adhesion  to  them;  but  on  the  land- 
mg  of  Bonaparte,  followed  iht  general  example 
by  desertinff  to  his  old  master.  After  the  revo- 
lution of  1830  he  was  appointed  mar^chal  de 
camp,  and  in  1831  obtauied  a  scat  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  often  displayed 
great  good  sense,  thouf^  in  a^  style  of  oratory 
so  blunt  and  rustic  as  occauoiudly  to  exdte 
the  risibility  of  his  opponents.  He  was  after- 
ward sent  to  Algeria,  where  he  gained  many 
advantages  over  the  Arabs,  and  showed  him- 
self possessed  of  the  kind  of  talents  necessary 
to  cope  successfully  with  them  and  their  cele- 
brated leader,  Abd-el-Kader.  On  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  it  is  said  that,  if  permitted,  he 
would  have  effectually  put  down  the  insurgents 
and  secured  the  throne  to  Louis  Philippe.  He 
yielded  in  his  adhesion  to  the  republic,  but  re- 
mained unemployed.  He  was  better  received 
by  President  Louis  NapoleoiL  who  appointed 
him  commander-in-chiet  of  the  army  of  the 
Alps. 

BUGENHAGEN,  boo-gen-ha'gen,  Johann, 
called  PoMERANUs,  or  DocroR  Poumer,  German 
reformer:  b.  Stettin  1485;  d.  Wittenberg,  20 
April  1558.  He  fled  from  his  Catholic  superiors 
to  ^\^ttenbeI^  in  1521.  where  he  was  made,  in 
15^,  professor  of  theology.  Luther  derived 
assistance  from  his  profound  exegetical  learn- 
ing in  preparing  his  translation  of  the  Bible. 
In  1525  he  gave  occasion  for  the  controversies 
about  the  sacrament,  by  a  work  against  Zwing- 
Uus  on  the  communion.  He  acquired  more 
reputation  by  his  'Interpretatio  in  Librum 
Psahnonim>  (1523).  He  effected  the  union 
of  the  Protestant  free  cities  with  the  Saxons, 
and  introduced  into  Brunswick,  Hamburg,  Lii- 
beck,  Pomerania,  Denmark  and  many  other 
places  the  Ludimn  service  and  Church  dis- 
cipline. For  the  Lower  Saxons  he  translated 
the  Bible  into  Low  German  (1533).  He  was 
a  faithful  friend  to  Luther,  and  delivered  his 
eulogy.  Together  with  Melanchthon,  he  com- 
pose the  'Interim  of  Leipzig.*  He  wrote  also 
a  ^History  of  Pomerania.' 

BUGGE,  bOg'gg,  Elsens  Sophiu.  Norwe- 
gian philogjst :  b.  Laurvi^  1833 ;  d.  Christiania, 
8  July  1907.  After  obtaining  an  education  at 
the  Universities  of  Christiania,  Copenhagen, 
and  Berlin  he  was  made  professor  of  compara- 
tive philology  and  Old  Norse,  at  Christiania. 
He  was  an  eminent  authority  on  northern  lan- 
guages and  among  his  works  are  an  edition  of 
the  songs  of  the  Edda,  *Norroen  Fomkvoedi* 
(1867);  <Gamle  norske  Folkeviser'  (1858); 
'Norroene  Skrifter  of  sagnbistorik  Indhold* 
(1864-73);  and  a  notable  edition  of  the  Vol- 
stinga  and  Heryarar  sagas.  An  English  trans- 
lation was  published  under  the  title  'The  Home 
of  the  Eddie  Poems'  (London  1899).  He  was 
a  most  brilliant  scholar  and  made  very  fine 
studies  in  the  Romance,  Celtic^  Oscan,  Umbrian 
and  Etnucan  languages. 


BUGGE.  Thomas,  Danish  astronomer:  b. 
Copenhagen,  12  Oct.  1740;  d.  15  June  1815. 
After  Tycho  Brahe,  he  was  the  ^atest  astron- 
omer of  Denmark.  First  officiating  as  pro- 
fessor, he  afterward  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  traveling  abroad,  and  was.  sent  to  Paris 
in  1798  to  confer  vnth  the  commission  of  the 
French  Institute  on  the  subject  of  the  intro- 
duction of  uniform  wdgfats  and  measures,  on 
which  occasion  he  was  made  a  member  of  that 
learned  body.  He  has  left  many  valuable 
works  on  mathematics  and  astronomy. 

BUGGY,  a  name  given  to  several  species  of 
carriages  or  gigs:  In  the  United  States  a  light 
one-horse  four-wheeled  vehicle  with  or  without 
a  hood  or  top;  in  India,  a  gig  with  a  large 
hood  to  screen  those  who  travel  in  it  from  the 
sun's  rays;  in  England,  a  light  one-horse  two- 
wheeled  vehicle  without  a  hood. 

BUGIARDINI.  boo-jar-de'ne,  GiOliano, 
Italian  painter  (also  known  under  the  Latin- 
ized fonn  of  his  name,  as  Julianus  Floren- 
TiNus)  :  b.  Florence,  29  Jan.  1475 ;  d.  16  Feb. 
1554.  He  studied  under  Ghirlandajo  and  Al- 
bertinelli,  and  collaborated  with  Michelangelo. 
Among  his  best  works  are  'The  Martyrdom  of 
Saint  Catherine' J  'Betrothal  of  Saint  Cather- 
ine* ;  ^jfohn  the  Baptist* :  ^Vii^n  with  Saints^ ; 
'Virgin  with  John  the  Baptist* 

BUGIS,  boo'jez,  a  people  of  fhe  Indian 
archipelago,  chidly  inhabiting  Macassar  and 
Boni,  in  the  island  of  Celebes.  They  profess 
the  religion  of  Islam,  have  a  literature  and 
alphabet  of  their  own  and  have  more  liberal 
governmental  institutions  than  any  of  the  other 
peoples  of  the  Celebes.  They  are  muscular, 
middle-sized  and  of  a  Ught-brown  color,  some 
being  even  fair.  Their  dress  consists  of  a 
piece  of  red  or  blue  striped  cotton,  which  Ifa^r 
wrap  about  their  loina^  and  pass  between  their 
legs.  They  bind  their  jet-black  hair  very  taste- 
fully, in  a  red  or  blue  cotton  handkerchief. 
They  pluck  out  the  hair  of  their  beards,  and 
ornament  their  arms  and  legs  with  brass  wire 
above  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and  to  these  the 
children  attach  bells.  They  are,  to  a  notable 
degree,  proud,  passionate,  revengeful  and 
crafty ;  yet  they  are  regarded  as  the  most  civil- 
ized of  the  natives  of  Celebes,  and  are  the 
chief  trading  people  in  the  Malay  archipelago. 
Their  fondness  for  commerce  has  led  to  their 
settling  in  many  places  out  of  Celebes,  and  a 
"Bugis  quarter'*  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
large  towns  of  the  different  islands.  They 
build  ships  of  50  or  60  tons  burden,  and  their 
voyages  extend  from  Sumatra  to  New  Guinea. 
From  Macassar  the  voyage  bee^s  with  the 
east  monsoon,  the  prahus  trading  as  they  pro- 
ceed west  until  they  reach  Rhio,  and  even 
Malacca  and  Acheen,  when  they  are  prepared 
to  return  with  the  cl^nge  of  the  season.  They 
take  with  them  native  cotton  cloths,  gold-dust, 
mitmegs,  silver  dollars,  btrds'-nests,  camphor, 
ben2oin  or  frankincense  and  tortoise  shell;  and 
return  with  European  broadcloths  and  cottons, 
opium,  unwroght  iron  and  tobacco,  which 
they  partly  sell  at  the  intermediate  ports  as 
they  sail  homeward.  This  is  their  most  im- 
portant voyage,  but  they  make  many  subordi- 
nate ones  for  collecting  birds' -nests,  feathery 
tortoise  shell,  trepang  and  other  articles  of 
commerce.  C^sult  ten  Brink  P.  B.  van  S., 
*Zuid  Olefaes*  (1884). 
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BUGLE,  .a  wind  instrument  of  far  carry- 
ing and  penetrating  tone  used  for  signalling 
It  is  generally  made  of  copper  or  brass  and  in 
its  conunonest  form  is  devoid  o£  all  valves  and 
keys.  It  can  thus  produce  only  certain  notes, 
and  those  most  commonly  employed  in  the  calls 
are  contained  in  the  major  triad  In  shape  the 
bugle  is  a  long,  gradually  tapering  tube,  bent 
three  or  four  times  to  ensure  portability,  has 
no  regular  bell,  but  ends  in  a  tapering  cone. 
It  is  usuall>;  made  tuned  in  B-flat,  Q  £-flat. 
More  complicated  instruments  are  made  with 
keys  and  valves  but  are  of  no  use  in  the  s^- 
phony  orchestra,  and  the  ordinary  one  described 
above  is  the  one  generally  employed  In  the 
army.  The  infantry  bugle  has  a  narrower  tube, 
is  not  bent  so  many  times  and  has  a  more 
clearly  marked  bell.  The  history  of  the  bu^Ie 
dates  from  the  very  earliest  times,  having  its 
archetype  in  the  old  ram  or  bull's  ^hom.  The 
corresponding  wind  instrument  in  Hebrew 
times  was  the  shofar.  In  Rome  it-  was  also 
used  for  mihtary  purposes.  We  even  find  in 
the  British  Museum  a  bugle  which  dates  back 
to  the  Bronze  Age  in  Denmark.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  word  was  applied  to  the  ox  or  its 
horns,  whether  used  for  drinking  or  music.  As 
a  military  instrument  in  England  it  was  intro- 
duced in  the  l7th  century. 

BUGLE,  a  shining  elongated  glass  bead, 
usually  black,  used  in  decorating  women's  ap- 
parel and  also  in  trafficking  with  savage  tribes. 

BUGLB  CALLS.  The  soldier's  day  usually 
begins  with  a  march  played  by  the  drummers 
to  awaken  him  in  the  morning.  About  five 
minutes  thereafter  the  l^st  call  is  sounded,  to 
warn  of  reveille  five  mmutes  later  still.  Soon 
there  follows  the  assembly  for  morning  roll- 
call,  arid  after  this  the  mess-call,  familiarly 
known  as  the  ^come-aod-get-it.*  After  morn- 
ing mess,  first  call  is  again  sounded,  to  warn 
the  men  to  prepare  for  drill,  schools  or  some 
other  formation,  the  nature  of  which  is  indi- 
cated by  the  next  call.  Each  formation  is 
immediately  preceded  by  the  assembly.  The 
adjutant's  call  is  the  signal  for  the  formation 
of  battalions  from  companies  or  re^ments  from 
battalions.  The  mommg's  work  is  terminated 
by  die  recall.  In  the  afternoon  a  similar  se- 
quence of  calls  is  gone  throupih.  At  about 
half-past  five  in  summer  there  is  a  formation 
for  retreat.  Retreat  is  played  with  the  tnoops 
at  "parade  rest.*  At  "to  the  color,*  which  fol- 
lows immediately,  the  troops  present  arms. 
After  evening  mess  and  any  school  calls  that 
may  follow,  the  next  call  is  the  tattoo,  to  warn 
that  all  men  should  return  to  quarters  and 
that  work  is  over  for  the  day.  At  call  to  quar- 
ters, half  an  hour  thereafter,  all  men  must  be 
in  tiieir  quarters,  and  in  15  minutes  taps  fol- 
'  lows,  at  which  all  lights  must  be  extinguished 
and  all  noise  must  cease.  Taps  is  also  played 
over  the  grave  of  a  dead  soldier.  Besides  these 
calls  there  are  several  warning  calls,  such  as 
the  alarm,  the  fire  call,  to  arms!,  to  horse!,  fix 
bayonets!,  to  the  charge!,  charge!  Other  calls 
indicate  the  equipment  or  uniform,  such  as 
boots  and  saddles,  overcoats,  etc  Still  other 
calls  are  employed  in  various  ceremonies. 

BUGLE-WBBD,  a  genus  of  hardy  herbs 
(Ajuga).  of  the  family  Menthacea,  mostly  na- 
tives of  the  cooler  parts  oi  Europe  and  Asia, 


but  cultivated  for  omametfts  in  nuu^  .  temper- 
ate countries.  The  plants  have  many  whoris, 
usualy  of  blue,  purpl^,  pink  or  white  flowers, 
and  are  useful  for  planting  in  the  rear  of  bor- 
ders. Thev  are  readily  prop^^ted  by  seeds  or 
division.  Some  of  the  speaes  have  esc^ted 
and  may  be  found  growing  wild  on  mmst  land 
and  in  the  borders  of  woods. 

BUGLOSS,  a  popular  name  for  vatious 
species  of  the  genera  Anchusa,  Lyeopsis  and 
Echuim,  of  the  natural  order  Boraginacea. 
Several  species  of  Anchtisa,  which  is  also 
known  as  alkanet,  are  cultivated  for  ornament. 
They  are  hardy,  have  blue  or  purple  blossoms 
in  panicled  racemes,  which  are  used  as  cut 
flowers.^  The  plants  are  easily  raised  from  seed 
and  thrive  well  in  sunny  places.  The  spedes 
of  Lyeopsis,  to  which  some  botanists  restrict 
the  name  bugloss,  are  not  cultivated  in  Amer- 
ica, but  in  some  parts  of  Europe  certain  ones, 
especially  L.  arvensis,  are  considered  weeds. 
Several  species  of  Echium,  popularly  known  as 
viper's  bugloss,  are  cultivated  under  s^ass  in 
Europe  and  America,  especially  in  Caufomia, 
where  three  species  are  grown  out  of  doors. 
They  are  coarse  herbs  or  shrubs  which  bear 
beautiful  spikes  of  very  numerous  white,  blue, 
red  or  violet  flowers  with  prominent  stamens. 
They  are  particularly  useful  where  the  soil  is 
too  poor  for  many  other  garden  plants,  because 
they  produce  more  numerous  and  more  highly- 
colored  blossoms  upon  such  -soils  than  upon 
rich  soil  Indeed,  upon  rich  soil  tliey  may  fail 
to  blossom  altogether. 

BUGONG  MOTH,  a  species  of  owlet- 
moth  Agrotis  spina  of  the  family  Noctuida.  It 
ocdurs  in  millions  in  certain  localities  in  Vic- 
toria, Australia.  It  hibernates  as  a  moth,  and 
in  this  sta^  was  formerly  an  important  article 
of  food  with  the  native  tribes. 

BUGONIA  MYTH,  also  «Bugoaia  lore," 
'Bugonia  craze*  and  *Bugania  superstition.* 
For  more  than  2,000  years  a  superstiticHi  has 
prevailed  among  the  masses  that  besides  the 
usual  production  of  honey-bees  in  hives,  they 
originated  by  spontaneous  generations  from 
the  carcasses  of  dead  animals,  and  chiefly  from 
those  of  oxen.  Thus,  says  Osten  Sacken,  arose 
in.  Greece  the  term  Bugonia  (from  Bofur  ox; 
and  Tm4  progeny)  as  well  as  the  Latin  names 
Bugenes  melissae  or  Taurigmae  apes,  "oxen- 
bom  bees.*  Greeks,  Carthagmians  and  Romans 
spolK  of  the  Bugonia  as  an  every-day  occur- 
rence. The  poet  Archelaus  calls  them  the  *fac- 
titious  progeny  of  a  decaying  ox.*  This  super- 
stition has  also  prevailed  in  northern  Africa 
and  some  parts  of  Asia;  it  continued  to  exist 
through  the  Middle  A^es  and  survived  till  the 
16ith  and  17th  centuries,  being  mentioned  by 
Redi,  Aldrovaldi  (1602),  while  Melanchthon 
regarded  it  as  a  divine  ^vision.  The  orig- 
inal cause  of  this  delusion,  which  has  been 
finally  exploded  by  Osten-Sacken,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  a  fly  which  mimics  the  honey*bee  in 
shape  and  its  hairy  clothit^  iBrisUUis-  teHox, 
of  the  order  Diptera),  and  which  breeds  in  the 
carcasses  of  animals,  has  always  been  mistaken 
for  the  honey-bee.  It  is  a  true  fly^  with  only 
one  pair  of  wings  and  no  sting,  and  is  a  little 
stouter  and  larger  than  a  honey-bee.  Its  larva 
is  the  ^rat-tailed  maggtri,*  that  lives  in  open 
cess-pools,  sewers^  ctc»  aiid.d«ca3rifq;:carcaBses 
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on  which  the  corrupt  liquid  forms  during  the 
secondary  stage  of  putrescence.  The  Bugonia 
myth  is,  as  shown  hy  Osten-Sacken,  the  founda- 
tion of  Samson's  riddle;  the  supposed  honey- 
bee issuiiq; '  from  Ihe  lion's  carcass  was  evi- 
dently the  Eristalis  fly.  This  nisect  is  now 
distributed  over  a  greater  part  of  the  world 
and  is  abundant  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
first  detected  at  Cambridge,  Mass..  in  1875  by 
Osten-Sacken  himself.  Consult  Osten-Sacken 
on  the  Oxen-bom  Bees  of  the  Ancient  (Bugo- 
nia) and  their  relation  to  EristtUis  tenax. 

BUHACH,  a  preparation  for  destroying  in- 
sects made  by  grinding  the  flower-heads  of  cer- 
tain  species  of  chrysanthemums. 

BUHL,  bool,  Frants,  a  Danish  philologist 
and  Arabian  and  Oriental  scholar:  b.  Copen- 
hagen 1850.  He  was  educated  at  the  Metro- 
politan School,  later  studied  dieology  and  made 
special  studies  in  Oriental  languages.  At  the 
age  of  30  he  was  appointed  lecturer  and,  10 
years  later,  professor  of  Old  Testament  theol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Leipiig.  In  1898  he 
was  called  to  the  University  of  Copenhagen  to 
fill  the  chair  of  Semitic  and  Eastern  philology. 
He  was  university  rector  in  1911-12.  Among 
Buhl's  published  works  are  'Den  gammettesta- 
mentlige  Sfcriftoverlevering*  (1885) ;  <Jerusa- 
lem  paa  Christi  og  Apostlenes  Tid*  (1886) ; 
'Fortolkning  til  Jesaja'  (1889-94);  'Palaestina* 
(1890) ;  *Det  israelitiske  Folks  Historic* 
1893) :  *PsaImcme  eversatte  og  f  ortolkede* 
1900):  *Muhammeds  Lif>  (1903). 
BUHLWORK,  a  description,  of  inlaid 
work,  consisting  at  first  of  inserting  a  brass 
scroll  or  pattern  in  a  ground  of  dark-colored 
tortoise-shell  or  wood;  but  at  a  later  ^riod  the 
use  of  wood  of  a  different  color,  mstead  oi 
metal,  was  hitroduced  by  Reisner,  and  to  his 
process  the  modem  practice  of  buhlwork  is 
chiefly  confined.  It  consists  in  cutting  out  a 
pattern  from  two  veneers  of  different  colored 
woods,  which  are  glued  together  with  a  piece 
of  paper  laid  between  them;  the  pieces  are  then 
separated  by  running  a  thin  knife  through  the 
papen  the  patterns  are  carefully  taken  out,  and 
the  figure  removed  from  the  one  veneer  is 
inserted,  into  the  cavity  of  the  other,  the  dust 
of  the  wood  being  rubbed  in  to  fill  the  inter- 
stices. A  tittle  glue  is  then  rubbed  in,  and  the 
.  work  laid  aside  to  dry,  after  which  it  is  ready 
to  be  glued  to  the  box  or  piece  of  furniture 
which  it  is  wished  to  ornament.  The  cutting  of 
the  pattern  is  effected  by  the  use  of  a  very  fine 
saw,  of  the  kind  known  as  a  key-saw,  which 
can  reatUly  he  made  to  run  around  the  sinuosi- 
ties of  the  patterns.  The  suitable  designs  for 
this  work  are  continuous  figures  like  a  running 
vine  or  the  honeysuckle,  the  saw  completing 
these  without  the  necessi^  of  discontinuing  the 
work  to  commence  anew.  Two  pieces  of  buhl- 
work are  thus  produced;  but  three  are  fre- 
quently obtained  by  gluing  together  three  pieces' 
of  wood  and  cutting  out  in  the  same  manner.' 
It  is  not,  however,  found  expedient  to  comtnne 
a  greater  number  of  pieces.  The  French  term 
for  buhlwork  and  all  sorts  of  inlaid  work  is 
marqueterie.  The  name  buhl  is  derived  from 
a  French  cabinet-maker,  Andri  (diaries  Boulle 
or  Boule,  formerly  miscalled  Buhl,  b.  1642 ;  d. 
1732.  He  raised  cabinet-making  to  an  art  in- 
dustry, and  Rdsner,  above  mentioned,  was  a 
German  contemporary  of  Boulle's. 


BUHLBR,  biil^r,  Johann  Georg,  German 
Orientalist:  b.  Berstel,  Hanover,  19  July  1837; 
d.  April  1896.  He  pursued  his  studies  in  G6ttin- 
gen,  Paris  and  London,  and  in  1863  accepted 
the  chair  of  Oriental  lai^uages  in  Elphinstone 
College.  Bombay.  Amoi^  his  other  labors 
while  in  India,  he  tmderto(»E  tours  into  various 
provinces  in  search  of  ancient  manuscripts,  por- 
tions of  his  collections  goin^  to  enrich  the 
libraries  of  European  universities.  Returning 
from  India  in  1880,.  he  became  professor  ot 
Sanskrit  and  Indology  in  the  University  of 
Vienna.  The  breadth  and  accuracy  of  his 
Imowledge  in  various  dcMrtnents  of  Oriental 
learning  made  him  an  ultunate  authority:  He 
collaborated  in  1868  in  die  establishment  of  the 
Bombay  Sanskrit  Series,  in  1867-^  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  'Digest  of  Hindu  Law,'  and  in 
1887  in  the  founding  of  the  *  Wiener  Zeitschrift 
fiir  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes.'  His  work 
upon  the  ^Grundriss  der  Indo-Arischen  Fhtlol- 
ogie  und  Alterthumskunde'  was  interrupted  by 
his  death  from  drowning  in  Lake  Constance. 

BUHR3T0NB  (ber)(  or  BURRSTONE, 
a  variety  of  quartz  containing  many  small,  empty 
cells,  which  give  it  a  peculiar  roughness  of  snr-' 
face.  They  are  usea  prindpally  as  millstones. 
Tlie  best  kinds  are  creamy-white,  with  a  granu- 
lar and  somewhat  cellular  texture,  and  are  ob- 
tained in  the  Tertiary  formation  of  the  Paris 
basin  and  chiefly  at  La-Fert^-sous-Jouarre. 
They  are  cut  into  wedge-shaped  parallelopipeds, 
called  panes,  which  are  bound  together  with 
iron  boo^s  to  form  large  millstones.  Numer- 
ous substitutes  for  the  French  buhrstone  have 
been  found  in  the  United  State^  the  most  im- 
portant bein^  furnished  by  the  buhrstone  rode 
of  the  bituminous  coal  measures  of  northwest- 
em  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio  but  they 
cannot  compete  in  the  great  markets  with  the 
French  rock.  Buhrstone  is  also  the  local  name 
of  an  Eocene  (q.v.)  formation  in  Alabama. 

BUILDING,  in  the  United  States.  The 

remarkable  physical  development  of  the  United 
States  in  the  last  20  years,  with  its  attendant 
increase  of  wealth,  is  most  strongly  evidenced 
in  the  number  of  buildings  of  every  character 
constructed  during  that  period  throu^out  Uie 
country.  As  an  incentive  to  artistic  improve- 
ment, and  an  example  of  co-operated  effort  and 
grouping  of  buildings,  the  World's  Fair  at  C^i- 
cag;o,  re-echoed  in  vamng  fonns  at  the  expo- 
sitions of  Atlanta,  Nashville,  Buffalo,  Saint 
Louis  and  San  Francisco,  undoubtedly  have 
exerted  a  strong  influence.  Many  new  schemes 
of  magnitude  have  been  projected  along  lines 
which  will  require  years  tor  tbelr  completion, 
but  the  start  has  been  made  intelligently  and 
with  a  view  to  the  final  result.  It  is  only  nec- 
essary to  cite  the  Municipal  Building  in  New 
York  city,  the  University  of  California  and  of 
Washington  University,  at  Saint  Louis,  to  sug- 
gest the  power  of  this  influence.  The  business 
and  residential  sections  of  the  larger  cities  — 
and,  it  mifi^t  almost  be  added,  the  outlying  sub- 
urban districts — have  undergone  in  many  In- 
stances a  complete  transformation.  The  im- 
provement and  expansion  of  the  steel,  cement; 
brick  and  terra-cotta  industries  (qq.v.)  have  done 
more  to  facilitate  this  transformation  within  the 
cities  proper  than  any  other  causes.  Fortunately 
the  allieci  mechanical  and  decorative  arts  have 
kept  pace  with  them,  and  in  spite  of  the  popular* 
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feeling  that  our  cities  are  for  the  most  part 
unsightly,  they  are  more  cosmopolitan^  conveni- 
ent and  interesting  as  to  their  buildugs  than 
ever  before. 

For  the  large  majority  of  new  buildings  the 
systems  of  construction  hitherto  in  vogue  have 
been  used  without  great  change,  and  probably 
will  continue  to  he  so  used.  We  must  there- 
fore look  for  signs  of  structural  development, 
rather,  to  the  constructions  commonly  desig- 
nated slow-burning,  steel-skeleton  and  fire- 
proof. 

In  ^oint  of  materials  and  possibilities  of 
decorative  effect,  the  architect's  palette  has  been 
extended  to  an  increcUble  degree.  Facilities  of 
transportation  make  it  possiUe  to  use  granites, 
marUes,  all  lands  of  stone,  brick  ana  wood& 
ornamental  bronze  and  iron,  the  most  approved 
^sterns  of  plnmUng,  heating,  lighting  and  ele- 
vators, without  approaching  the  domain  of  ex- 
travagance and  even  without  overstepiHi%  the 
limits  of  true  economy.  There  has  been  a 
steady  tendency  toward  more  stable,  permanent 
and  beautiful  construction, —  the  outgrowth  of 
public  sentiment,  which  in  its  turn  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  results  attained.  It  would 
have  been  quite  unpossible  20  years  ago,  even 
had  in^vidnal  fortunes  at  that  time  been  large 
enough  to  create  the  demand,  to  build  the  pala- 
tial residences,  churches,  hotels  and  office  build- 
ings which  we  now  look  upon  as  commonplace, 
for  in  many  trades  skilled  artisans  were  not  to 
be  had  and  the  difficulties  of  securing  proper 
materials  were  too  great. 

Steel  structural  building  of  the  commeroal 
type  has  advanced  to  such  an  extent,  and  in- 
volves such  colossal  operations,  that  vast  cor- 
porations have  been  formed  for  this  enwdal 
purpose.  These  corporations  are  affiliated  with 
financial  institutions  seeking  investments,  with 
owners  of  real  estate  desiring  to  make  improve- 
ments and  with  targe  manufacturing  concerns 
furnishing  materials  of  construction,  so  that 
the  necessary  confUtions  for  undertakings  of 
importance  are  kept  constantly  related.  The 
Fuller  Construction  Comoai^,  The  Norcross 
Brothers  Company,  The  WeUs  Brothers  Com- 
pany and  others  of  a  similar  nature^  carry  on 
a  buuness  chiefly  nsade  up  of  steel  structural 
buildil^  aggregating  many  millions  of  dollars 
per  annum,  and  widely  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States.  These  companies  employ  armies 
of  men,  covering  every  building  trade  and  in- 
volving details  of  ofHce  management,  methods 
of  erection-  and  finishing  transportation  and 
storage^  of  materials,  ancT  the  hannonizii]|r  of 
the  various  and  often  conflicting  elements  enter- 
ing into  such  undertakings,  which  are  almost 
incredible  and  can  be  appreciated  only  after  the 
most  minute  investigation.  It  may  be  said  in 
general  that  these  constitute  the  great  move- 
ments in  buildit^  which  distinguish  the  opening 
years  of  the  20th  century. 

Slow-bivning  Constructioii.^ — In  buildings 
requiring  special  provisions  against  the  spread 
of  fir^  and  where  the  artistic  effect  is  not  of 
prime  importance^  a  freqnent  mode  of  construc- 
tion is  that  known  as  *sltiw-buming*  or  *mill* 
construction.  This  has  been  brought  about  in 
a  great  m^sure  through  the  efforts  of  the 
mutual  fire-insurance  companies  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  system  consists  usually  in  building 
outside  walls  (generally  of  brick)  of  concen- 


trated piers  or  buttresses,  connected  by  a  thin 
curtain  wall;  the  girders,  beams  and  interior 
columns  are  made  of  large  timbers  and  the 
floors  of  plank  of  a  suitable  thickness.  It  is 
essential  to  avoid  concealed  hollow  spaces,  sudi 
as  furring,  where  dirt  would  accumulate.  The 
underlying  theory  of  slow-bumiiw  constnictioii 
is  that  whereas  small  timbers,  stun  as  tlw  dircfr- 
inch  joists  and  studs  and  the  one-inch  flooring 
of  ordinary  construction,  readily  bum  diroiid 
and  are  destroyed,  large  timliers,  tmder  oie 
influence  of  severe  heat,  char  but  do  not  bam 
through  readily,  as  the  diarred  surface  forms  a 
non-conductor  and  protects  the  interior.  If, 
however^  for  any  reason  they  should  bum  to 
destruction,  all  connections  are  so  made  that 
the  timbers  can  fall  out  of  their  places  without 
disintegrating  the  masonry  or  columns  on  whidi 
they  rest 

Beams  are  spaced  every  8  or  10  feet  be- 
tween centres,  and  should  not  be  painted  for 
several  years  after  completion  of  the  buildbig, 
in  order  to  avoid  dry-rot  The  ends  of  timbers 
in  masonry  bear  on  iron  plates  with  anchors,  or 
rest  in  cast-iron  boxes,  with  air  spaces  in  the 
sides,  which  permit  a  circulation  of  air,  and 
reduce  the  risk  o£  dry-rot  Floor  planks  are 
not  less  than  three  indtes  in  thickness,  and  for 
spans  of  12  feet  usually  four  inches.  The  larger 
spans  are  less  desirable  than  the  smaller.  These 
^nks  should  not  be  over  nine  inches  wide. 
They  should  be  planed  on  both  sides,  and 
grooved  on  the  edges,  the  grooves  being  filled 
with  hard-wood  splines. 

Top  floors  are  made  of  IJ^-inch  boards  of 
southern  pine,  maple  or  other  hard  wood.  It 
is  desirable  to  lay  top  floors  over  a  three-quar- 
ter-inch bed  of  mortar,  or  two  thickneaes  of 
heavy  sheathing  paper. 

For  rooms  where  there  is  unusual  risk  of 
fire,  such  as  hot-air  drying,  it  is  well  to  protect 
the  ceilings  with  plastering  on  metal  lath,  filling 
in  solid  so  as  to  avoid  any  cavities.  Wooden 
posts  should  be  covered  wtm  asbestos  paper  and 
tin. 

Roofs  are  best  when  fla^  and  are  constructed 
in  the  same  wa^  as  the  floors.  They  ^ould  be 
covered  with  tin,  gravel  or  dude  Where  the 
roof  is  pitched,  it  should  be  covered  with,  slun- 
gles  or  slate,  laid  over  a  three-quarter-inch  bed 
of  mortar. 

Superposed  columns  are  connected  Iqr  iron 
caps,  bases^  and  pintle^  arranged  to  give  a 
proper  bearing  for  the  girders. 

Partitions,  if  use<C  should  be  two-inciL 
tongued-and-grooved  plank  set  on  end,  ana 
plastered  both  sides,  on  metal  lath. 

Doors  and  shutters  are  built  of  two  or  more 
thicknesses  of  inch  boards,  covered  on  all  sides 
with  asbestos  paper  and  tu^  lock  jointed. 

The  underwaters'  associations  have  formu- 
lated in  detail  the  best  practice  in  mill  construc- 
tion, and  are  willii^  to  advise  on  all  question- 
able points. 

Steel-skeleton  Construction^  The  closing 


umns  and  floor  beams  of  iron  or  steel  had  been 
in  use  for  many  years  as  interior  supporting 
members,  it  was  not  until  conditions  demanded 
buildings  of  extraordinary  heists  that  the 
metal  framework  was  extended  to  the  exterior 
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as  well  as  the  interior  structure.  Exterior  walls 
constructed  entirely  of  masonry  must  be  made 
too  thick  for  economy  of  space  and  materials 
if  the  building  which  th^  enclose  is  more  than 
six  or  seven  stories  high. 

The  first  step  was  made  by  introducing  iron 
columns  in  the  masonry  of  the  outside  walls, 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  supporting  the  adja- 
cent floors  the  masonry  of  the  walls  carrying 
itself  on  its  own  independent  foundations.  This 
system  was  found  also  to  lack  economy  after  the 
possible  height  of  buildings  had  been  increased 
a  few  stories.  The  culmination  of  tiie  system 
was  reached  when  the  exterior  frame  was  de- 
ugned  to  carry  not  only  the  floors  and  their 
various  loads,  but  also  the  exterior  walls.  Each 
story  now  has  its  enclosing  wall  independent  of 
the  story  above  and  below  it,  so  ihstt,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  outer  facing  or  curtain  wall 
of  the  high  building  is  started  at  several  levels 
at  the  same  time  at  intervals  of  5  or  10  stories. 

The  limit  of  hei^t  construction  of  such 
buildings  is  not  yet  known.  Every  year  or  two 
a  taller  one  is  constructed  in  New  York  city. 
They  have  an  advertising  value. 

Vibration  and  deflection  under  the  pressure 
of  the  wind  must  be  provided  against  by  stiffen- 
ing braces  or  ties  in  the  floors  or  partitions, 
more  particularly  where  the  height  of  tiie 
structure  is  refotivdy  great 

Where  streets  are  narrow,  the  crowding  to- 
gether of  a  number  of  such  buildings  daricens 
the  streets  and  often  produces  disagreeable  and 
even  dangerous  currents  of  air.  tlie  trend  of 
legislation  in  large  cities  is  toward  restriction 
of  height,  Boston  having  already  fixed  a  limit  of 
125  feet  from  the  sidewalk  level  to  the  top  of 
the  cornice  line. 

There  are  three  elements  which  enter  into 
the  construction  of  the  steel-skeleton  building, 
—  foundations,  columns  and  floors.  Of  these 
three  elements  the  column  is  the  most  import- 
ant ;  for  white  foundations  may  settle,  derang- 
ing the  floor  levels  and  causing  the  building  to 
lean  out  of  plumb;  and  while  floors  may  bend 
or  break  without  5eriou5  datwer  to  any  parts 
of  the, structure  other  than  fliemselves, — col- 
umns, if  they  fail,  may  entail  the  collate  of 
the  entire  structure.  For  this  reason,  in  the 
best  work,  columns  are  made  of  the  softer, 
less  brittle  grades  of  steel,  while  floor  beams 
are  permitted  of  'medium"*  steel,  a  harder  and 
consequently  more  brittle  grade. 

Many  sections  of  columns  have  been  de- 
visedi,  each  having  its  own  particular  advan- 
tages, but  columns  in  which  all  the  surfaces, 
except  those  between  riveted  plates,  are  ac- 
cessible, are  generally  to  be  preferred.  These 
columns  usually  consist  of  a  single  web  or  plate, 
with  one  or  more  flange  plates  connected  to  the 
web  by  riveted  angles.  Other  sections  have 
been  devised,  made  of  Z  bars  or  of  channels 
connected  by  lattice  plates,  and  a  very  ingenious 
column  is  that  known  as  the  Gray  column,  made 
up  of  angles  in  pairs  connected  by  ties.  The 
choice  of  any  one  form  depends  upon  the  sta- 
bility of  its  section,  the  ease  of  procnring  the 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed  and  the  fadlity 
of  connections.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
use  the  box  column,  but  it  Is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended by  reason  of  the  inaccessibilitjr  of  the 
interior  surfaces.  Water  and  steam  pipes  are 
sometimes  run  inside  the  fireproofing  of  «>1- 


umns  next  to  the  steel,  but  this  is  to  be  avoided 

if  possible. 

Columns  are  usually  made  in  two-  or  three- 
stoiy  lengths.  The  bearing  parts  are  carefully 
ground  normal  to  their  axis,  and  the  connec- 
tions are  made  by  riveted  cover  plates.  The 
extraordinary  weights  which  these  columns  are 
called  opoo  to  carry  demand  on  ordinary  soils 
a  very  extended  footing.  If  this  were  attempted 
by  the  old  method  of  brick  or  stone  piers,  the 
foundations  would  have  to  be  carried  to  such 
depths  that  the  system  would  not  be  economical. 
The  customary  method  is  that  known  as  the; 
grillage-beam  ^stera,  in  which  the  column 
starts  from  an  iron  or  steel  shoe  which  bears 
upon  steel  beams  extending  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  shoe,  and  bearing  in  turn  upon  one  or 
more  layers  of  beams  bolted  together  and  com- 
pletely imbedded  in  concrete;  under  all  is  a 
layer  of  concrete  whose  area  depends  upon  the 
compressive  resistance  of  the  soil.  In  rare  cases 
the  foundation  is  of  solid  rock,  and  the  area 
may  then  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

A  peculiar  type  of  grillage  foundations  is  re- 
quired for  columns  on  or  near  party  lines, 
beyond  which  the  foundations  may  not 
extend.  A  cantilever  construction  is  then 
used,  whereby  the  wall  column  foundation  is 
united  tpr  beams  to  the  nearest  interior  column 
foundation,  so  that  the  two  act  together  and  in 
a  measure  counterbalance  each  ouier.  Where 
foundations  occupy  an  interior  comer  of  a 
property^  and  must  be  maintained  inside  two 
mtersecting  party  lines,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
combine  four  grillages  in  the  same  fashion. 
Where  the  soil  is  of  a  very  compressible  nature, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  in  many  parts  of  Chi- 
cago, the  entire  area  of  the  building  may  hxve 
to  be  covered  a  distributing  foundiition  of 
concrete  and  beams,  forming  a  pan  upon  which 
the  building  floats.  This  has  been  followed  in 
some  cases  by  settlements  due  to  the  leakage  of 
the  underlying  soil,  a  result  which  might  easily 
develop  from  the  construction  of  other  buildings 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Where  possibly 
it  is  preferable  to  penetrate  through  soft  soils  to 
a  firm  bed.  In  the  lower  part  of  Manhattan 
Island  bed-rock  has  been  reached  by  pneumatic 
caissons.  These  caissons  are  made  of  steel 
plates  riveted  together.  The  nccavation  is  made 
under  or  in  the  caisson  under  air  pressure  suffi- 
cient to  hold  back  any  water-bearing  material 
which  may  underlie  the  foundations  of  adjoin- 
ing buildings.  After  the  caisson  has  been  sunk  to 
its  proper  depth  it  is  filled  with  concrete  or  such 
other  masonry  as  has  been  designed  to  form  the 
foundation.  Hydraulic  caissons  have  also  bean 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  Where  excavations 
adjoin  high  buildings  on  sandy  soil,  and  are  car- 
ried to  a  greater  depth  than  the  erilla^,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  work  on  the  subway  in  lower 
Broadway,  New  York,  an  artificial  freezing  proc- 
ess is  sometimes  resorted  to.  A  network  of  tiny 
pipes  is  inserted  into  the  sand  foundation,  wind- 
ing in  and  out  among  each  other^  so  as  to  reach 
every  part  of  the  foundation  soil.  A  cold  salt 
solution  is  sent  Arou^  the  pipes,  causing  the 
sand  foundation  to  freeze  solid.  This  is  a  very 
expensive  process  and  not  to  be  employed  unless 
other  means  fail.   See  Foundation. 

The  floors  used  in  steel-skeleton  construc- 
tion may  be  of  any  of  the  ordinary  fireproof 
types,  but  in  designing  the  floors  it  is  necessary 
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to  connect  the  colimms  by  steel  beams  or  gird- 
ers, which  act  best  for  the  stability  of  the  build- 
ing if  arranged  in  continuous  straight  lines.  The 
voids  between  the  girders  are  spanned  by  beams, 
whose  spacing  is  dependent  upon  the  style  of 
floor  to  be  used,  varying  from  5  to  12  feet,  the 
spaces  between  beii^  filled  by  bride  ardies  or 
porous  terra-cotta  tiles,  or  by  concrete  slabs. 
The  amount  of  material  in  the  beams  must  be 
exactly  sufficient  for  the  work  —  no  more  or 
less.  This  is  essential,  not  only  for  economy, 
but  also  to  reduce  the  dead  loads  on  the  joints, 
columns  and  foundations.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  each  of  these  systems,  nearly  all 
requiring  the  use  of  steel  ties,  plates  or  rods. 
For  spans  over  12  feet  the  monolithic  concrefie 
floor  rdnforced  fay  steel  bars  or  metal  lath  has 
been  used,  but  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  de- 
flection.  The  lon{^span  systems  are  still  in  tbdr 
infancy. 

The  girders  of  the  exterior  waits,  commonly 
known  as  spandrel  Orders,  are  used  at  or  near 
the  level  of  each  floor,  and  should  be  connected 
to  the  columns  by  knee  or  angle  braces. 

While  the  exterior  walls  of  the  building^  arC' 
carried  in  part  on  the  spandrel  girders,  it  is 
customary  to  rivet  additional  an»es  or  chan- 
nels on  uie  outer  face  of  the  columns  for  the 
support  of  the  outer  four  or  more  inches  of  the 
wall. 

All  projecting  parts  of  the  exterior,  such  as' 
belt  courses,  cornices  and  balconies,  must  be 
supported  by  special  framing.  The  ornamental 
finish  of  cornices  having  any  great  projection 
is  often  secured  to  the  frame  by  iron  hangers. 

All  parts  of  steel  framework,  except  those 
buried  in  concrete,  such  as  grillage  beams, 
should  be  painted  with  the  greatest  care,  as  their 
preservation  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
quality  of  paint  used  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
applied.  All  surfaces  should  be  first  thoroughly 
cleaned  of  scale  and  rust  It  has  been  found 
that  concrete  adheres  to  a  clean  steel  surface, 
and  is  a  sufficient  protection.  All  remaining 
parts  should  be  given  a  coat  of  oil  at  the  shops: 
they  should  then  be  painted  with  a  coat  of  red 
lead  or  graphite  paint  upon  arrival  at  the  build- 
ing; followed  by  a  second  coat  after  they  are 
assembled.  Sometimes  a  third  coat  is  given,  but 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  if  the  two  previous 
coats  have  been  properly  applied  See  Con- 
crete CONSHIUCTION. 

Fireproofibg. —  While  the  steel-skeleton 
building  is  economical  from  the  constructive 
standpoint^  its  usefulness  and  safety  are  greatly 
impaired  if  it  is  left  unprotected  against 
ravages  of  fire.  Many  systems  of  fireproofing 
have  been  devised  all  of  which,  however,  con- 
sist in  enclosing  the  parts  with  a  non-combus- 
tible substance, — usually  a  clay  product,  or  con- 
crete or  plaster, —  applied  in  blocks  or  mended 
forms,  set  in  mortar.  For  the  outside  of  exte- 
rior columns  and  girders  it  is  considered  suffi- 
cient to  lay  the  outer  facing  of  the  wall,  if  of 
iH'ick  or  terra-cotta,  directly  against  the  metal. 
Granite,  by  reason  of  its  friability  under  the 
combined  action  of  heat  and  water,  should  be 
kept  sufficiently  far  away  frcwn  the  structural 
parts  to  allow  of  the  insertion  of  a  layer  of 
concrete.  For  all  other  parts  of  the  skeleton 
the  usual  protections  consist  of  two  inches  of 
porous  terra-cotta  block,  plaster  block  or  cin- 
der concrete.    Columns  and  beams  are  some- 


times enveloped  with  a  sheet  of  wire  doth  or 
expanded  metal,  and  plastered 

None  of  these  systems  may  be  considered 
absolutely  perfect,  since  they  have  all  shown 
serious  signs  of  deterioration  under  the  contin- 
ued action  of  a  fierce  firt  but  it  is  a  conceded 
fact  that  concrete,  as  a  fire-resisting  material, 
is  uneqnaled 

In  connection  with  fireproofing  it  is  essential 
that  interior  partitions  be  buih  of  non-cmnbns- 
tible  materials:  Those  most  frequently  emplOTed 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  fireproofing  just 
described  Porous  terra-cotta  blodcs  and  plas- 
ter blocks,  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness, 
dependent  upon  the  height  of  the  story  in 
which  they  occur,  have  certain  advantages  by 
reason  of  ihe  rapidity  with  vriudi  they  can  be 
set  upk  and  tlie  ease  with  which  they  can  be 
removed  where  alterations  are  de»rra.  Par- 
titions are  often  made  of  small  T  or  angle 
irons,  over  which  is  spread  expanded  metal  or 
wire  cloth  in  one  or  two  thicknesses,  to  which 
die  plastering  is  directly  applied  Double  thick- 
ness partitions  of  this  sort  are  more  sound- 
proof than  those  first  mentioned. 

In  many  so-called  fireproof  Iniildings  wood 
finishes  axe  desired,  which  with  the  contents  are 
a  menace;  but  enerience  has  shown  that  fire 
can  usually  be  cotmned  to  the  room  in  which  it 
originates,  and  can  be  checked  in  a  few  min- 
utes. Methods  of  fireproofing  wood  have  been 
devised  and  consist  of  injecting  a  fireproofing 
solution  into  the  pores,  either  untfer  pressure  or 
by  capillarity.  Its  use  is  not  frequent,  however, 
being  largely  limited  to  war-ships. 

The  most  fireproof  structure  yet  built  is 
probably  the  Printing  Crafts  Builwnp,  adjoin- 
mg  the  Pennsylvania  Terminal,  on  Eisfadi  ave- 
nue. New  York  dty.  No  wood  or  other  read- 
ily burnable  material  is  used  in  the  construction. 
The  elevators  are  all  in  the  centre  and  isolated 
by  fireproof  partitions  and  steel  doors  from 
the  rooms.  The  floors  and  ceiling  are  of 
heavily  rdnforced  concrete  set  into  steel 
frameworiL  All  window  sashes  are  steel,  and 
all  s^ass  is  wired.  Each  tenant's  quarters  are 
separated  from  every  other  like  so  many  ovens, 
so  that  a  fire  may  burn  out  tiie  contents  of  one 
without  the  least  diance  of  cooununicating  to 
another.  The  floors  are  scuppered,  like  those 
of  a  steamship,  so  that  water  thrown  on  to 
extinguish  a  blaze  is  led  by  the  scuppers  to 
the  outside  of  the  building,  instead  of  runnii^ 
down  the  hallways  and  stairs.  There  is  amfie 
water  in  the  standpipes  to  drown  out  any 
blaze  that  might  occur,  and  the  system  ensures 
any  fire  being  confined  to  the  place  of  its 
origin.  This  building  is  also  remarkable  for  its 
heavy  bradng.  Priijting  presses  produce  great 
vibration,  and  to  overcome  this  heavy  L  braces 
are  placed  at  all  cross  joints. 

Non-Fireproof  BnUdingB. — The  great  ma- 
jority of  buildings  cannot  be  rated  as  fireproof. 
Construction  formerly  rated  as  fireproof  is 
now  rated  as  semi-fireproof.  The  demand  for 
cheap  structures  forces  the  erection  of  a  vast 
number  of  buildings  of  mixed  brick  and  wood 
as  well  as  all-wood  or  frame  buildings.  In 
New  York  and  most  large  dties  these  non- 
fireproof  buildings  are  restricted  to  75  feet  in 
height,  thoufrii  in  a  few  large  western  dties 
100  feet  is  permitted.  E^ch  dty  has  its  own 
building  regulations,  and  these  are  apt  to  be 
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more  stringent  in  cities  like  Baltimore,  San 
Francisco  and  Salem,  Mass.,  that  have_  suffered 
from  severe  conflagrations.  In  practically  all 
United  States  cities  wood  structures  of  limited 
heij^t  are  permitted  outside  of  what  are  known 
as  the  *fire  limits.* 

Akuig  with  the  advance  in  the  construction 
of  mercantile  and  public  buildings  in  cities  there 
has  progfressed  a  country-wide  development  of 
resitknce  structures.  These  ma^  be  considered 
profitably  under  two  heads:  Country  Homes 
and  Suburban  Homes.  The  former  classifica- 
tion includes  the  larger  and  more  expensive 
buildings  erected  chiefly  as  summer  residences 
for  men  of  wealUL  In  this  class  the  ruling 
tendency  has  been  toward  the  revival  of  the  old 
colonial  exteriors  with,  in  many  cases,  repro- 
ductions of  the  oldtime  interiors,  but  harmon- 
ized with  the  ultra-modern  conveniences  of  the 
present  day.  Individualized  examples  of  Eliza- 
bethan and  Georgian  types,  with  motives 
adapted  from  other  foreign  models  have  been 
erected;  but,  far  outweighing  this  sporadic  con- 
struction, has  been  the  gradual  development  of 
a  distinctly  American  type  of  country  house. 
This  may  be  briefly  described  as  low  and 
spreading,  with  lon^  peaceful  horizontal  lines 
and  a  low-pitched,  hipped  roof  showing  a  heavy 
overhang.  In  the  more  successful  expressions 
of  this  type  much  importance  is  given  to  the 
roof  as  a  visible  feature,  treated  broadly  and 
simply.  The  high-pitched  and  lofty  gables, 
towers,  turrets  and  spire-like  chimneys  of  the 
past  have  disiy^eared  from  the  design,  and  the 
same  fate  has  befallen  the  practice  of  brealdi^ 
up  a  noUe  roof  area  with  a  row  of  petty  soli- 
tary dormers.  Aloiw  ihe  Pacific  Coast  the 
architecture  of  the  old  Spanish  missions  has 
had  its  inflaence,  but  in  general  the  motive  has 
been  adapted  rather  than  adopted.  This  type 
of  house  combines  with  tall  trees  to  produce 
highly  artistic  landscape  effects  which  appeal 
strongly  to  that  subconscious  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  "homelike.*  Even  in  the 
older  houses  of  square  and  stodgr  outline  the 
low,  spreading  effect  has  been  measurably  se- 
cured by  the  addiUon  of  one-story  wings,  per- 
golas or  similar  constructions. 

In  the  smaller  detached  suburban  homes  the 
same  idea  prevails  in  what  has  been  called  the 
"bungalow':  —  as  it  has  been  developed,  an- 
other distinctive  American  creation.  The  essen- 
tial beauty  of  low  masses  and  spreading  lines 
of  the  American  bungalow  offers  a  basic  motive 
on  which  American  ardiitects  have  skilfully 
woriced  styles  as  widely  variant  as  Swiss,  Si»n- 
ish,  Italian,  Old  Colonial,  and  even  Egyptian. 
Stucco,  titles,  shingles,  logs,  natural  wood^ 
aimed  sidings,  upright  and  horizontal,  in  num- 
erless  combinations  with  stone,  brick  and  con- 
crete have  yielded  structures  of  striking  beauty 
and  attractiveness,  and  the  residence  quarters 
of  many  of  the  smaller  cities  show  street  after 
street  of  these  picturesque  and  truly  American 
bungalows  and  semi-bungalows. 

Since  so  many  materials  have  become  avail- 
able for  building,  there  has  been  an  immense 
increase  in  mipor  building  supplies  and  conveni- 
ences. For  instance,  for  cheap  construction 
a  plaster  board  is  made  of  thin  alternate  layers 
af  paper  and  plaster  of  paris,  as  a  substitute 
for  lath.  It  is  simply  tacked  on  the  joists  in 
large  sqiiares,  and  serves  as  a  base  to  hold  a 
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thin  coat  of  plaster.  In  isolated  structures 
of  the  bungalow  type  it  is  a  decided  conveni- 
ence. 

Portable  buildings  are  coming  into  use,  these 
being  made  in  sections  at  the  factory,  and 
shipped  by  rail  or  wa^on  almost  anywhere. 
Beu%  cheap,  tb^  are  in  much  demand  for 
summer  camps.  Some  are  made  of  corrugated 
steel  and  are  quite  substantial.  Many  are 
adapted  for  use  as  garages  and  outbuudings 
in  the  country. 

Exterior  Fimshes^— The  artistic  effect  of  a 
building  depends  upon  its  color  as  well  as 
upon  its  form  either  in  general  lines  or  detail. 
For  durability  and  permanency  of  color,  com- 
bined with  eoononv,  no  exterior  facing  can  sur- 
pass natural  red  brick.  We  now  mive  reds 
toning  into  the  browns  and  purples,  and  com- 
bined often  with  dark  headers,  from  whidi 
it  is  possible  to  lay  up  a  simple  surface  full  of 
artistic  interest.  Outside  the  plain  red,  there 
is  a  wide  variety  of  brick  within  certain  limits  J 
whites,  buffs,  browns  or  grays  are  easily  obtain- 
able both  in  the  plain  colors  and  mottled,  and 
made  by^  either  the  wet  or  the  dry  process. 
Color,  width  and  style  of  mortar  joints,  if  used 
knowingly,  can  be  made  to  intensify  or  soften 
the  natural  color  of  the  brick  American  enam- 
eled brick  holds  its  own  with  the  English,  and 
is  invaluable  for  lieht-shafts  and  damp  places. 
Nearly  all  makes,  however,  craze  or  oiip  in 
time. 

Architectural  terra-cotta,  as  an  exterior  fiu- 
ish,  easily  claims  first  rank  in  point  of  develop- 
ment. .Many  steel  structures  are  covered  en- 
tirely with  it,  excepting  perhaps  parts  near 
the  ground,  subject  to  abrasion.  It  can  be 
made  in  almost  any  color  by  means  of  *slips* 
or  ('glazes,'*  and  it  lends  itself  readily  to  decora- 
tion. The  use  of  terra-cotta  is  of  advantage 
to  the  architect,  in  that  he  can  see  the  modds 
for  every  part  of  the  work  as  they  are  in  proc- 
ess, and  vary  them  to  his  satisfaction  before 
they  are  finally  cast.  Economy  in  the  use  of 
terra-cot'ta  comes  chiefly  from  minimizing  the 
number  of  molds;  but  this  must  be'  guarded 
against,  for,  if  pushed  to  excess,  monotony  is 
likely, to  result 

Ornamental  bronze,  copper  and  iron  work, 
through  unproved  processes  of  manipulation, 
have  added  greatly  to  the  possible  richness  of 
exterior  effect. 

Outside  enclosures  of  sheet  metal,  such  as 
iron  or  aluminum,  are  rarely  aesthetic.  Cor- 
rugated sheet  iron  has  been  used  extensively 
for  freight  sheds,  wharf  enclosures  and  similar 
ordinary  constructions,  where  no  effort  for 
good  looks  has  been  made.  The  enclosure  of 
steel-skeleton  buildings  with  metal  is  not  to  he 
counted  upon  where  such  buildings  are  ten- 
anted, as  it  is  too  great  a  conductor  of  heat. 

Kough-cast  and  plaster  work  are  most  ad- 
mirable and  sympathetic  as  exterior  wall  fin- 
ishes, where  the  extremes  of  temperature  from 
winter  to  summer  are  not  too  great  Even 
adobe  structures  are  possible  in  the  Soutfi  and 
West,  but  their  use_  is  most  limited.  Rouf^- 
cast  or  pebble-dash  is  applied  to  both  masonry 
walls  and  lath ;  it  is  more  durable  on  masonry, 
as  the  expansion  and  shrinkage  of  lath  tend  to 
disintegrate  the  mortar.  Rough-cast  Is  com- 
bined frequently  with  timber  work  in  imitation 
of  the  old  English  half-timber  constructions, 
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and  is  specially  adapted  to  domestic  baU<fings 
of  the  freer  country  sort. 

Concrete  walls,  where  of  the  ri^t  texture 
and  color,  such  as  that  made  from  coquioa  in 
Florida,  give  a  pleasing  effect. 

Roof  coverings  comprise  tin,  copper,  sl^, 
tiles,  slate  and  shingles,  each  having  its  own 
appropriateness.  Copper  is  the  only  permanent 
one  of  those  mentioned,  and  slag  is  the  next 
best.  Tiles  and  slate  require  constant  repairs, 
and  shingles  rarely  last  more  than  20  years. 
Shinies  Tend  themselves  admirably  to  staining 
and  are  deservedly  popular.  Thatch  is  attempted 
where  picturesqneness  is  demanded. 

A  roof  interesting  from  the  constructive 
standpoint  is  that  commonly  used  on  the  steel- 
skeleton  builtting.  It  is  known  as  actinolite,  and 
consists  of  a  number  of  thicknesses  of  heavy 
felts  bedded  upon  a  smooth  Portland-cement 
surface,  and  covered  witfi  a  roofing  cement  on 
^which  are  laid  vitrified  tiles  with  the  joints 
thorou^y  filled,  practically  forming  a  pave- 
ment. 

Interior  Finiahea. —  For  ordinary  buildings 
die  interior  finish  of  floors,  walls  and  ceilings 
must  necessarily  be  simple,  consisting  of  cement 
or  wood  for  the  floors  and  plaster  for  the  walls 
and  ceilings,  except  that  in  the  case  of  mill  con- 
struction walls  are  usually  made  of  hard  red 
brick;  pointed  inside  the  same  as  outside,  and 
ceilinEs  consist  of  the  dressed  nndersurface  of 
the  floor  planking  white-washed,  painted  or 
varnished. 

^  Cemented  floors  are  the  most  permanent,  par- 
ticularly where  thejr  are  subjected  to  moisture, 
althou^  the  hard  pine  and  maple  floorii^  com- 
monly used  is  less  tiresome  to  walk  on  and  is 
sufficiently  durable. 

The  so-called  patent  plasters  have  come 
largely  into  use  by  reason  of  their  hardness 
and  ^uick-setting  quality.  They  are  mixed  by 
maduhe  in  fixed  proportions,  and  are  therefore 
more  dependable  in  quality  than  the  ordinary 
lime  mortar.  If  applied  to  lath,  the  patent  plas- 
ters require  that  the  lath,  if  of  wood,  shall  be 
wet  before  application,  or,  if  of  metal,  that  the 
metal  be  of  heavy  threads,  as  the  finer  wire  cloth 
is  sometimes  eaten  away  by  the  ingredients  of 

the  plaster.  

Tiles,  whether  of  marble,  ceramic  or  glass, 
form  excellent  interior  finishes,  except  that 
small  tiles  for  floors  are  likely  to  loosen,  and 
frequent  joints  in  tiling  become  unsightly 
throu^  discoloration.  The  ^lass  tile  known  as 
•opalite*  produces  a  finish  similar  to  enameled 
brick,  and  has  been  shown  in  some  cases  to  be 
more  lasting.  Interlocking  rubber  tiles  are  de- 
sirable in  cases  where  there  is  of  slippit% 
such  as  for  elevator  floors.  They  are  also  good 
deadeners  of  sound. 

Beautiful  effects  of  mosaic,  both  of  marble 
and  of  glass,  are  easily  obtainable  —  a  great 
variety  of  color  and  desi|pi  is  largely  in  their 
favor.  All  of  these  applied  finishes  require  a 
solid  base,  preferably  of  masonry  or  concrete. 

The  variety  of  woods  for  interior  finish  is 
almost  without  limit,  and  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  staining  and  by  methods  of  finish. 

In  no  department  of  interior  ornamentation 
has  greater  progress  been  made  than  in  plaster 
work  —  a  ^tem  which  can  be  pushed  to  almost 
any  point  of  elaboration,  and  which  lends  itself 
perfectly  to  painted  decoration.   In  fact,  there 


are  few  materials  that  cannot  be  umnlated  in 
plaster  if  the  decoration  is  clever. 

The  field  of  interior  decoration  was  never 
wider,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  apiriication 
of  leathers,  stamped,  modeled  and  woven  fab- 
rics, and  the  thousand  and  one  other  forms  of 
wall  applications,  never  better  understood. 

In  marble  for  interior  use  America  is  not 
particularly  fortunate.  Granite  and  limest(HK 
produce  satisfactory  results,  but  most  of  the 
American  marbles  are  cold  and  lacking  in  rich- 
ness of  texture.  Among  the  best  marbles  are 
the  Knoxville  Gray,  and  a  few  of  the  whites. 
For  the  more  beautiful  effects  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  imported  marbles,  such  as  Sienna, 
Numidian,  Pavonnezza,  Alps  Green  and  others. 
See  Building  Laws  ;  Buiuhng  Materials; 
CiTT  Planning  ;  Ikon  Skeleton  Cdnstruc- 
-nbir;  SnEHGTR  or  IfATnuAts. 

Richard  Febbis, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana. 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, co-operative  organizations,  originally 
designed  to  aid  their  members  in  procuring 
homes,  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  on  the  easiest 
terms.  Later  developments  gave  them  some 
of  the  functions  of  a  bank  for  savings.  The 
associations  are  a  develoiMuen^  dating  from 
1831,  when  the  Oxford  Provident  Buil^ng 
Association  was  organized  in  Frankford.  a 
suburb  of  Philadelphia.  The  origpnal  associa- 
tions proving  successful,  plans  were  gradually 
improved,  until  by  1850  they  became  an  estab- 
lished part  of  American  institutions.  They 
flourished  especially  in  the  Northwest,  the  resi- 
dential portions  of  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
being  almost  entirely  built  up  under  this  sys- 
tem. They  have  been  operated  under  various 
titles,  besides  the  above,  as  mutual  loan  asso- 
ciations, home  assistance  associations,  co-opera- 
tive savings  and  loan  associations  ana  oi- 
operative  banks,  the  tatter  title  bein^  popular 
in  New  England.  These  organizations  have 
had  exce|)tional  development  in  England  where 
single  societies  have  founded  and  built  up  entire 
communities,  familiar  as  ^garden  cities.* 

The  basic  plan  of  these  associations  is  the 
issuing  of  stock,  which  is  paid  for  in  monthly 
instalments,  and  the  loaning  of  the  money  thus 
raised  to  shareholders,  borrowers  paying  twice 
as  much  per  month  as  lenders.  It  has  been 
common  to  give  the  shares  a  matnring  value  of 
$200  each  on  which  die  dues  are  $1  per  month 
over  the  entire  ^riod  during  which  th^  are 
accumulating  their  par  value.  These  shares  are 
Issued  in  series,  at  stated  intervals,  and  each 
series  runs  its  separate  course  in  maturing. 
Borrowers  are  required  to  hold  at  least  that 
number  of  shares  whose  par  value  equals  the 
principal  of  their  loan.  In  addition  to  their 
monthly  dues  borrowers  pay  a  monthly  instal- 
mem  of  interest  on  the  loan,  usually  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum.  When  money  is 
in  brisk  demand  it  is  customary  with  most  as- 
sodations  to  offer  the  loan  to  the  his^est  bidder. 
The  amount  of  the  premium  thus  bid  is  added 
to  the  prindpal  of  the  loan,  and  the  borrower  is 
required  to  cover  it  with  an  equal  value  of 
shares  on  which  he  alsopays  dues  as  well  as 
interest  each  month.  The  premium  is  thus 
matured  at  the  same  time  as  the  loan.  An 
alternate  system  provides  that  Ae  competitive 
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premium  shall  be  a  amaU  ■  additioaal  piorment 
each  month  widi  the  dues. 

Under  such  an  arrangemeDt  an  association 
received  an  average  of  $1.40  per  month  per 
share,  and  in  the  course  of  a  little  more  than 
11  years  this  was  theoretically  sufficient  to  bring 
the  shares  to  par  value.  In  practice;  the  shares 
would  sometimes  ran  out  in  10  years,  if  pre- 
miums on  loans  ran  hi^  and  sometimes  l2  or 
more  y^rs  were  required  for  shares  to  reach 
the  $^  valu^  if  the  association  had  passed 
throu^hard  tunes.  When  the  shares  reached 
the  $^30,  or  other  maturing  value,  the  lenders 
received  the  full  par  value  of  their  shares,  on 
which  they  had  paid  in  from  $120  to  $144  in 
cash,  according  to  circumstances,  and  the  loans 
of  ue  borrowers  were  canceled  as  paid  and 
dieir  mortgages  satisfied.  The  advantage  of 
issuing  shares  in  series  at  intervals  is  mat  it 
enables  outsiders  to  come  in  and  take  shares  any 
time  a  new  series  is  opened,  or  to  purchase  the 
most  recent  series,  by  paying  the  dues  for  tlie 
number  of  months  such  series  has  run. 

The  legislatures  of  the  various  States  have 
made  laws  rendering  easy  the  forming  of  these 
assodatioDs,  because  they  have  proven  to  be  a 
good  means  of  enabling  wage  workers  to  build 
and  own  their  own  homes.  The  parties  inter- 
ested manage  thetr  own  affairs,  and  as  Uie 
money  is  loaned  out  as  fast  as  it  comes  in, 
there  is  seldom  any  loss  by  peculation.  To  il- 
lustrate how  these  associations  assist  a  man  of 
small  means  to  build  and  pay^  for  a  home,  let 
us  follow  the  system  from  his  point  of  view. 
Suroose  he  has  a  lot  of  land,  for  which  be  has 
paid  $400.  He  can  subscribe  for  five  shares  of 
an  association,  of  the  par  value  of  $200  each, 
paying  therefor  $5  per  month.  Every  month, 
or  every  few  months,  there  will  be  money  to  be 
loaned,  and  he  attends  the  meetings,  and  when 
he  thinks  the  premiums  are  low,  he  bids  in  a 
loan  of  $1,000.  If  the  premium  he  bids  is  $100, 
he  takes  out  another  share  and  pays  thereafter 
$6  a  month  in  dues  and  $4.58  monthly  in  interest 
(assuming  the  rate  to  be  5  per  cent).  An 
aM>raisement  committee  of  the  association  in- 
spects the  lot  and  the  plans  of  the  proposed 
house,  and.  if  the  entire  loan  is  not  above  75 
per  cent  of  the  prospective  value  of  the  com- 
pleted property,  the  loan  is  approved,  and  the 
borrower  executes  a  mortgage  to  the  associa- 
tion. The  money  thus  loaned  for  the  building 
of  a  house  does  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
borrower,  but  is  paid  directly  by  the  associa- 
tion to  the  builder  as  his  work  progresses.  The 
-association  will  not  have  to  pay  over  any  of 
the  loan  until  the  house  is  half  completed,  and 
then  only  half  of  the  loan  (and  perhaps  10  per 
cent  less,  if  the  contract  is  so  drawn),  and  the 
remainder  when  the  house  is  finished,  after 
some  months.  In  the  meantime  the  borrower 
is  paying  interest  upon  the  whole  loan,  and  also 
upon  the  premium  which  he  did  not  receive  at 
all.  It  is  by  these  small  side  profits  that  the 
shares  of  these  associations  are  more  quiddy 
matured,  and  in  this  early  matuiii^  the  borrow- 
ing  member  shares  e9ually  with  the  lendii^ 
member,  the  home  being  paid  for  that  much 
sooner.  In  the  case  pited,  the  loan  of  $1,100 
would  be  canceled  with  the  maturing  of  the 
shares,  and  as  the  value  of  the  six  shares  would 
be  $1,200,  the  borrower  would  receive  $100  in 
cash  in  addition. 


Many  of  the  associations  issue  two  kinds 
of  shares the  regular  instalment  shares  and 
the  full-paid  or  saving  shares.  The  latter  are 
not  accounted  as  membership  shares.  Their 
owners  have  no  vote  in  .the  conduct  of  the 
association,  and  interest  is  paid  at  a  fixed  rate, 
generally  working  out  at  an  average  of  20  per 
cent  less  than  the  profits  of  the  r^^ar  share- 
holder. 

Since  1912  several  of  the  States  have  passed 
*Rural  Credits*  laws,  authorizing  Building  and 
Loan  associations  in  such  States  to  make  long- 
time (up  to  20  years)  loans  to  farmers  on  mort- 
gage notes  based  on  farm  property.  These 
"rural  credit''  shares  are  figured  to  pay  5  per 
cent  clear  to  the  lending  memberi^  and  are 
charged  to  the  fanner  at  about  6^  per  cent 
interest 

The  plan  appeals  to  the  wage  worker,-  be- 
cause of  the  easy  payments.  It  appeals  to  small 
lenders,  because  it  affords  them  a  sort  of  sav- 
ings bank  and  encourages  systematic  savings. 
Small  tradesmen  and  merchants  are  almost  as 
apt  to  become  interested  in  such  associations 
as  are  those  who  work  for  a  weekly  w:^,  and 
the  economical  methods  by  which  a  large 
amotmt  of  money  is  borrowed  and  loaned 
safely  have  attracted  many  to  &e  assodations 
as  being  a  safe  depository,  and  likely  to  pay  6 
or  even  7  per  cent  dividends. 

Originally,  these  associations  were  usually 
confined  to  a  town  or  locality,  no  loans  being 
made  beyond  the  territory  where  most  of  the 
members  lived  and  knew  the  value  of  the  prop- 
er^. But  withm  recent  years  both  State  and 
national  associations  have  been  organized, 
which  do  business  anywhere  within  the  limits 
of  their  larger  territoiy.  It  is  a  significant  fact, 
however,  that  many  of  these  larger  associations 
have  come  to  grief,  and  at  their  best  their 
profits  have  been  much  smaller  than  those  of 
the  local  associations,  their  expenses  being 
very  much  larger  proportionally  lor  the  sums 
handled. 

The  management  of  an  association  is  usually 
lodged  in  a  board  of  directors  deaed  annually 
from  the  shareholders^  and  whose  members 
serve  without  pay.  They  pass  iqKin  the  loans, 
and  having  investments  ot  their  own  to  pro- 
tect, closely  guard  the  association  treasury. 
The  secretary  is  customarily  the  only  salaried 
cllicer,  and  is  often  paid  for  doing  the  detail  - 
work  by  a  system  of  small  fees.  Sometimes 
the  fines  levied  on  delinquents  are  his  sole 
compensation. 

Eadt  association  makes  minor  laws  of  its 
own,  and  many  vary  the  plan  as  above  ^ven  in 
numerous  details;  but  the  general  pnndples 
here  outlined  are  the  same  with  all. 

In  1916  there  were  in  the  United  States,  as 
reported  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  League 
of  Building  and  Loan  Associations,  6,806  of  the 
local  associations,  most  of  them  being  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  they  number  1,820;  New  Jer- 
sey following  in  order  with  742,  and  Ohio  with 
6S7.  The  total  membership  reported  was  3,334,- 
899,  an  incr»se  in  the  year  of  230,964.  Amoi% 
the  States  Ohio  was  credited  with  having  the 
largest  list  of  members,  numbering  6w,126. 
The  af^regate  assets  of  all  the  associations  was 
$1,484^295,875,  an  increase  in  the  year  of  $126,- 
497,975,  and  an  average  of  $445.05  per  member. 
In  the  ten  years  (since  1906)  the  mem^rship 
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had  nearly  doubled  and  the  assets  more  than 
douUed.  The  ag^^regate  expense  of  manage- 
ment for  all  the  associations  for  the  year  was 
$8,640,152,  a  little  less  than  nine-tenths  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  year's  receipts.  Sec  Co-operative 
Banking;  Land  Credits. 

Bibliography. —  'History  of  Co-operation 
in  the  United  States,^  a  symposium  issued  by 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  BuHeUn  No.  52, 
Bureau  of  Labor;  Rosenthal,  'Building,  L«an 
and  ^ving  Associations'  (1911),  and^annual 
reports  of  the  United  States  League  of  Building 
and  Loan  Associations. 

Richard  Ferris, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana. 

BUILDING  LAWS,  laws  passed  either  by 
State  or  municipal  authorities  regulating  the 
construction  of  buildings  by  landowners  or 
lessees  on  their  lands.  Usually  they  prescribe 
the  height  of  building,  their  distance  from  the 
street,  the  composition,  dimensions,  strength, 
etc.,  of  the  materials  used,  the  manner  of  lift- 
ing, ventilating  and  drainage,  the  amount  of 
open  space  around  them,  and  the  measures  to 
be  adopted  to  make  structures  sanitary  and  as 
far  as  possible  free  from  the  perils  of  fire. 

Colonial  Regulations. —  Early  in  American 
history  laws  were  passed  with  the  object  of 
preventing  disastrous  conflagrations  and  with  a 
view  to  making  the  towns  and  viUaRcs  more 
substantial  and  architecturally  more  beautiful. 
In  1662  the  Virginia  legislature  passed  an  act 
for  the  building  of  a  town  at  James  Ci^^  which 
act  provided :  "That  the  towne  to  be  built  shall 
consist  of  32  houses,  each  house  to  be  built 
with  brick,  40  foot  long  20  foot  wide,  within 
the  walls,  to  be  18  foote  high  above  the  ground, 
the  walls  to  be  two  brick  thick  to  the  water 
table,  and  a  brick  and  a  halfe  thick  above  the 
water  table  to  the  roofe,  the  roofe  to  be  15 
footc  pitch  and  to  be  covered  with  slate  or 
tile*;  furthermore  that  *noe  wooden  houses 
shall  hereafter  be  built  within  the  limits  of  the 
towne,  nor  those  now  standing  be  hereafter 
repaired,  but  brick  ones  to  be  erected  in  theire 
steads*  (Hening,  W.  W.,  'Statutes  at  Large 
of  Virginia,>  (Vol.  II,  pp.  172-76,  New  York 
1823).-  On  23  Jan.  1643  an  ordinance  was 
passed  at  New  Amsterdam  providing  that 
■henceforth  no  wooden  or  merely  plastered 
chimneys  shall  be  put  into  any  house  between 
the  Fort  and  the  Fresh  water,*  because 
Some  careless  people  neglect  to  have  their 
chimneys  properly  swept  and  they  do  not  take 
care  of  their  fires.*  On  15  Dec.  1657  the  New 
Netherland  council  directed  that  *all  roofs 
covered  with  reeds,  all  wooden  chimneys,  all 
hay  ricks  shall  be  taken  dowm  and  removed 
within  the  next  four  months*  and  that  "fire 
buckets,  ladders  and  hotte  be  Inpt  at  the 
comers  of  the  ci^  streets  and  in  public 
houses.*  (Femow,  Berthold  (ed.),  'The 
Records  of  New  Amsterdam,'  Vol.  1,  pp.  5, 
34-35,  New  York  1897).  In  1761  an  act  was 
passed  "for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of 
tires  and  for  the  regulating  of  buildings  in  the 
City  of  New  York*  providing  that  "every 
building  that  shall  be  erected  after  January 
1,  1766  in  the  city  south  of  'Fresh  Water' 
shall  be  made  of  stone  or  brick  and  roofed 
with  tile  or  slate.*  ('Colonial  Laws  bf 
New  York,'  Vol.  I,  p.  269;  Vol.  TV,  p.  571, 
New  York  1896).   As  many  years  elapsed  be- 


fore the  inauguration  of  buildings  several 
stories  in  hei^t,  the  earfy  building  le^slatbn 
was  conoemed  with  one-  or  two-story  houses. 

Fire  Preraition  Measures.— The  numer- 
ous appalling  disasters  tliat  culminated  in  the 
Chicago  fire  of  1871  led  to  the  establi^mient  in 
man^  cities  of  what  is  known  as  *fire  Hmits,' 
within  which  none  was  allowed  to  erect  enclos- 
ing walls  and  roofs  of  -inflammable  material. 
With  the  expansion  of  the  area  of  the  city  the 
fire  limits  were  extended  but  the  Baltimore 
fire  of  1909  showed  that  this  extenuon  had  not 
been  pushed  dther  sufficiently  far  or  rafndly. 
Many  suggestions  have  been  made  to  overcome 
the  danger,  sudi  as  dividing  the  laif^er  cities 
into  three  fire-zones,  the  innermost  zone  coit- 
taining  fireproof  buildings  only ;  the  next 
zone  only  such  buildings  as  have  non-inflam- 
mable walls;  and  the  tliird  area  buildincrs 
which  may  be  constructed  with  inflammable 
exterior  walls  but  with  non-inflammable  roofs 
and  other  protective  features.  Where  rows  of 
wooden  bouses  prevul,  as  in  suburban  com- 
munities, a  "fire  wall  street*  has  been  suggested, 
thou^  as  yet  not  incor^rated  in  any  law.  By 
this  IS  meant  the  erection  of  non-inflammable 
buildings  on  certain  streets,  which  would 
traverse  dangerous  areas  at  right  angles,  thus 
cutting  a  district  into  isolated  sections. 

About  188^  owing  to  the  great  loss  of  life 
in  theatre  fires  at  Brooklyn  and  Vienna,  special 
t3^s  of  construction  and  protection  were 
adopted  for  buildings  devoted  to  large  assem- 
blages of  people.  The  New  England  mutual  in- 
surance companies  have  advocated  a  better  type 
of  factory  construction  and  have  imposed  pro- 
hibitive insurance  rates  on  buildings  that  do 
not  meet  proper  standards,  while  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  has  used  every 
effort  to  secure  the  adoption  of  better  fire 
resisting  devices,  such  as  automatic  sprinklers. 
The  opposition  of  j^rivate  interests  had  to  be 
OTcronne  in  securing  protective  legislation, 
since  manufacturers  endeavored  to  have  their 
materials  specified  in  the  building  laws  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  Thus  in  1888-90  the 
makers  of  structural  steel  products  met  stren- 
uous opposition  from  the  iron  founders  who 
believed  that  their  control  of  structural  iron 
work  itauld  be  taken  from  them.  See  Fire 
pBoncnoN;  FntEPBoopniG  and  Fntmow  Con- 
STXDcmm. 

State  Codes. —  As  a  rule  the  regulation  of 
building  construction  has  been  left  to  the  local 
communities,  but  the  growth  of  small  towns 
and  cities  into  large  metropolitan  districts  has 
broneht  about  in  some  Sutcs  the  realization 
that  local  ordinances  must  -be  based-  on  State- 
wide laws.  In  1911  Ohio  adopted  a  State 
building  code,  and  codes  were  subsequently 
prepared  for  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois.  Many 
movements  have  been  instituted  to  secure 
special  State  legislation  to  improve  poorer 
class  dwellings,  such  as  prevail  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  New  York,  Saint  Louis  and  other 
lai^  cities,  under  the  belief  that  local  or- 
dinances could  not  be  enforced  against  small 
property  owners  so  as  to  obtain  the  necessary 
and  desirable  reforms,  ^ocordt^y  tenement 
house  laws  (State  laws  instead  ot  local  or- 
dinances) have  been  adopted,  which  in  many 
cases  have  necesritated  the  razing  of  certain 
types  of  old  houses  because  they  could  not  be 
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changed  in  any  way  that  wouU  ensure*  the 
required  air  space  and  otlier  sanitary  pro- 
visions. The  constitutionality  of  these  so-called 
confiscatory  measures  or  legislative  interfer- 
ences with  property  rights  iias  been  upheld  as 
wiUiin  the  police  powers  pf  the  State.  See 

TCNEHBNT-HOUSE. 

The  High  Fmetory  Buildmv/^In  recent 
years^  legisbtkm  has  been  concerned  with  the 
growing  p^blem  of  the  factory  located  in 
mrge  cities.  One  reason  for  the  establishment 
of  factories  in  such  places  is  that  the  manu- 
facttire  of  "seasonal  goods  demands  the 
proximity  of  a  laT|;e  supply  of  surplus  labor 
and  this  advuitage  ts  ^ven  tnr  a  coiMest«l  ci^ 
area.  The  average  hetf^t  of  such  Mtctories  is 
10  stories  and  in  many  of  them  conditions  pre- 
vail worse  than  those  of  the  so-called  sweat- 
shops or  tenement-house  factories.  The  prob- 
lem has  been  studied  by  a  State  factory  in- 
vestigation committee  and  a  local  'commission 
on  congestion  of  population''  and  it  seems 
likely  that  the  control  of  such  buildings  can  be 
made  absolute  only  by  enlarging  the  powers 
of  the  State  or  municipal  departments  having 
under  ibar  char^  all  measures,  for  health,  fire 
prevention  and  safe  construction.    See  Fac- 

TORtES  AND  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

Recent  Enactments. —  Much  effective  work 
has  been  done  bv  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  ana  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association,  working  in  conjunction  with  State 
and  local  authorities^  anti  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  m  securing  good  building 
codes  and  improved  methods  of  construction, 
not  entirely  by  process  of  law  but  also  by 
educating  the  various  communities  to  the 
economic  value  of  the  high  standards  set.  This 
has  been  done  chiefly  by  reducing  insurance 
rates  and  demonstrating  the  possibilities  of 
lower  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs. 

In  1915  New  York  city  adopted  a  new  code 
that  had  been  under  preparation  for  several 
yea»  by  Rudolph  P.  Miller,  formerly  super- 
intendent of  the  Manhattan  building  depart- 
ment, assisted  by  a  committee  of  fire  under- 
writers, architects,  bmldcrs,  structural  en- 
gineers and  representatives  of  the  real  estate 
interests.  There  were  a  number  of  important 
new  sections  as  well  as  changes,  the  idea  being 
to  establish  a  foundation  for  future  building 
construction  and  inspection  and  to  provide  a 
code  that  would  ensure  the  highest  type  of 
construction,  sanitation  and  fire  protection. 
A  change  in  the  fireproof  limits  was  made; 
provisions  were  adopted  for  reinforced  con- 
crete and  terra-cotta  construction,  for  greater 
use  of  hollow  tile,  for  increased  exit  facilities, 
for  projections  beyond  the  building  lines,  for 
providing  flues  and  chimneys  in  a  building 
where  the  abutting  building  is  built  higher,  for 
inspecting  and  certifying  elevator  installation, 
etc. ;  new  specifications  for  ventilation  and 
lifting  were  adopted;  provision  was  made 
for  an  assessment  of  penalties  and  for  com- 
pelling immediate  compliance  with  depart- 
mental orders.  In  Philadelphia  new  regulations 
were  enacted  in  1915  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  reinforced  concrete  buildings  requiring 
that,  when  plans  of  such  a  building  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  building  department,  stress  com- 
putations and  detailed  descriptions  should  ac- 
company them,  including  the  nature  and  sizes 


of  all  reinforcements,  the  quality,  proportions 
and  method  of  the  concrete  and  the  dead  and 
live  loads  that  each  and  every  floor  was  sup- 
posed to  carry.  In  1916,  after  three  years'  in- 
vest^tion  at  home  and  abroad,  the  New  York 
Gty  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
under  authorization  by  the  State  legislature,  di- 
vided the  city  itito  four  classifications:  (-1) 
rcsidencej  (2)  business;  (3)  unrestricted;  (4) 
undetermined.  In  the  first,  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness and  industrial  buildings  and  occupations 
are  excluded.  In  the  second^  residences  are  per- 
mitted, but  industrial  buildmgs  are  prohibited, 
and  only  certain  limited  areas  are  permitted  for 
industrial  occupations.  The  tmrestricted  dis- 
tricts are  open  to  industrial  uses,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  congregate  there.  The 
classification  •undetermined*  is  given  to  areas 
in  which  the  particular  lines  of  development 
are  not  yet  evident,  owing  to  the  incomplete 
state  of  the  city's  transportation  facilities.  By 
the  same  act  a  schedule  of  heights  for  build- 
ings was  established  upon  whicn  the  basis  of 
the  width  of  the  streets  on  which  they  are- 
built.  In  1917  the  legislatures  of  seven  States 
—  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  California,  Minne- 
sota, Michigan,  Rhole  Island  and  Indiana  — 
passed  laws  affecting  buildings  throughout  those 
States,  the  so-called_  "zoning*  system  as  applied 
to  New  York  exhibitii^  a  marked  influence. 

In  1915  the  ^Fourth  Edition  of  the  Building 
Code'  was  published  by  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  of  New  York.  This  gives 
a  vast  amount  of  informatton  regarding  build- 
ing problems,  methods  and  requirements  of 
construction  and  nuUerials,  and  the  most  note- 
worthy features  that  have  been  incorporated  in 
local  codes,  It  alsd  gives  the  most  advanced 
requirements  in  fire  protection^  considers  the 
question  of  materials  and  working  stresses  aoid 
gives  the  latest  developments  for  iron,  steel, 
timber,  etc.,  based  on  official  and  other  tests. 
The  Federal  government  has  taken  interest  in 
the  standardization  of  building  methods  to  the 
extent  of  issuing  an  order  through  the  Treasury 
Department  that  uniformity  and  business 
economy  must  be  established  in  the  construc- 
tion of  post  offices  and  other  government  build- 
ings. Consult  Ash,  M.,  ^Building  Code  of 
New  York  City*  (New  York  1899);  Blake, 
Clinton  H.,  <The  Law  of  Architecture  and 
Buildings>  (New  Yoric  1916) ;  Fitzpatrick,  F. 
W.,  <BuiWing  Code,  a  Compilation  of  Building 
Regulations'  (Chicago  1913) ;  Hoxie,  G.  L., 
*City  Taxation  and  Skyscraper  Control*  (in 
Journal  of  Political  Economy,  Vol.  XXHI,  pp. 
166-76,  Chicago,  February  1915);  Ray,  David 
H.,  ^Architecture,  Engineering  and  the  Build- 
ing Law>  (New  York  1911);  Williams.  F.  B., 
*  City-planning  Restrictions  on  Private  Prop- 
erty* (in  The  American  City,  Vol.  XIII,  pp. 
24^,  New  York,  July  1915);  National ,  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  'Building  Code  Recom- 
mendation* (4th  ed..  New  York  1915) ;  Factory 
Mutual  Coiftpanies,  ^Publications' ;  National 
Hire  Protective  Association.  *PublicatH)ns* ; 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  'Building  and  Health 
Laws  and  Regulations  Affecting  the  City  of 
New  York*  (1912)  ;  and  the  various  yearbooks. 

Richard  Ferris, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Amtricana. 

BUILDING  LEASE,  a  lease  of  land  for 
a  long  term  of  years,  usually  99  years  at  a 
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rent  called  a  ground-rentj^  the  lessee  covenant- 
ing to  erect  certain  edinces  thereon,  and  to 
maintain  the  same  during  the  term.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  lease  the  houses  built  beccMue 
the  absolute  property  of  the  landlord,  unless 
otherwise  provided  in  the  contract.   See  Lease. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS.  The  mate- 
rials used  for  structural  engineering  and  archi- 
tectural purposes  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  two  general  classes — ^materials  of  con- 
struction,* sudi  as  the  woods,  stones  meUls. 
cements,  etc.,  and  "materials  of  consumption,* 
such  as  coal,  water,  oil,  etc.,  which  are  con- 
sumed or  transformed  while  being  used. 

In  this  article,  the  materials  of  construction 
will  be  briefly  considered  according  to  their 
I^ysical  and  chemical  properties,  and  their 
adaptabilitjr  for  various  puiposes,  leaving  the 
connderation  of  the  materials  of  consumpticm 
to  the  sphere  of  chemistry  and  phyucs  where 
they  properly  belong. 

Apart  from  their  chemical  composition,  the 
principal  properties  of  building  materials  im- 
portant to  the  engineer  are  the  "density'  or 
specific  gravity  of  the  substance ;  its  _  "resist- 
ance* or  capacity  to  withstand  strains  and 
stresses;  the  "hardness*  or  power  to  oppose 
penetration;  its  "toug^ess*  or  capacity  to 
elongate  under  tension  witibout  rupturing;  its 
"brittleness,*  whidi  is  the  raposite  of  tough- 
ness^ and  its  behavior  under  conditions  -of 
varying  temperature,  or  when  worked  in  the 
many  ways  required  by  structural  operationB. 

Timber  or  Wood. —  The  following  general 
facts  relative  to  the  physical  properties  of  wood 
have  been  determined  by  experiment:  (1) 
Bleeding  has  not  much  cnect  on  the  strength 
of  wood,  but  increases  its  flexibili^  sli^tly, 
and  it  is  probable  that  bled  timber  will  stand 


exposure  to  the  vreather  fnlly  as  well  as  the 
unbled.  (2)  In  general,  moisture  absorbed  in 
the  form  oi  sap,  or  in  the  form  of  water  after 
seasoning  reduces  the  strength  of  wood.  Well- 
seasonedwood  or  that  whida  contains  not  more 
than  12  per  cent  of  moisture  is  from  75  to  100 
per  cent  stronger  than  green  timber.  (3)  In 
artificially-dried  timber  any  remaining  moisture 
exists  in  a  uniform  percentage  dirougfaout  the 
mass,  a  condition  which  requires  months,  and 
sometimes  vears,  to  attain  in  heavy  air-dried 
timber.  (4)  The_  strength  per  square  inch  of 
section  of  Uti^e  tin^bers  is  in  every  way  equal 
to  that  of  small  timbers,  provided  they  arc 
equall>r  sound  and  contain  the  same  percentage 
of  moisture.  (5)  In  general,  the  strength  of 
woods  of  uniform  structure  increases  with  their 
specific  gravity,  that  is,  the  heavier  wood  is 
generally  the  stronger.  Oak,  however,  appears 
to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule.  (6)  Seasoned 
wood  will  increase  in  weight  to  the  extent  of 
5  to  15  per  cent  if  exposed  to  the  weather. 
This  excess  of  weight  can  be  easily  reduced  hy 
keeping  the  timber  in  a  warm  dry  place  for 
a  week  or  10  days. 

In  Table  1  below  is  given  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  some  of  the  woods  suitable  for 
structural,  interior  finishing,  decorative  and 
other  similar  purposes.  The  "elastic  limit' 
given  in  the  table  is  a  relative  quantity,  as 
there  is  no  definite  "elastic  limit*  in  woods 
similar  to  that  in  metals.  In  TaUe  2,  the 
strengths  of  green  wpods  of  various  kinds  un- 
der different  stresses.  When  well  dried  their 
strength  is  increased  from  50  to  75  per  cent  It 
is  considered  that  only  when  wood  is  green  can 
a_  test  be  accurately  made,  as  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  ^uge  the  exact  degree  of  onoisture  re- 
maining in  seasoned  wood. 

In  selecting  and  preparing  timber  or  wood 


Tablm  1—  Physical  PaopnTm  or  TncBni  ok  Wood 
(Aa  detanniMd  by  tcsU  of  ■BMoned  timbvr,  containing  12  per  cent  or  1 
Tktttrttut 


I  of  nuristnre) 


Nab  or 
Wood 


UlTIHATB  RatSTAHOi  TO  — 


MoDULCS  OP  — 


OtmNABY  Woaxnre 


Adi  (Americao)  17.000 

Birofa  IS.OOO 

C«dH  (Anwricu  red)  lO.SOO 

Chestnut  ll.SOC 

Fir  13,000 

HwploA   8.700 

HitJin?f  T  (AittQricftit 

 19.500 

 It.OOQ 

Or^tos  pine  13,000 

Okk  (bimck)  10,000 

Oak  (wUto)  t3,«D0 

Pine   (Sontheis  yel- 
low)   IJ.OOO 

Pine  fCnb«i>  13,000 

PincOobMM  13,000 

Pine  Oriiit^  10,000 

Poplar   7,000 

Spnne  (Nortlien)). . .  II. 000 
Spnice  (Sotttbem j . . .  1,300 
Wmlnut  a>lMlO  10,800 


7,200 
8,000 
6,000 
5,300 


1,900 


1,100 


ooo 


400 


7,000 
5.700 

9,600 
9.800 
7,000 
5,700 
7,300 
8.900 

8.O0D 
8,700 
7,400 
5.400 
5,000 
6,000 
7.300 
7,500 


1,400 


2.500 


1,300 
800 
400 

1,000 


6,820 
5,600 
1,300 
1,500 


7,900 
5)666 


5,800 

2,700 

6,200 


7,800 


1,640.000 
1,645.000 
900,000 
1.130,000 
1,500.000 
1,700.000 


10,800 
11,700 
7,000 
S.OOO 


7,900 


5,600 


2,000 
2,000 
1,300 
1,400 


1.000 
1,000 
700 
600 


1.200 
1,200 
900 
900 


9,600 
7,000 


7,600 


1.200 


900 


11.200 


2,400,000 


1,800 
800 
1.900 
2,300 

1,200 
1,200 
1,150 

7O0 


500 
500 
1,100 
1,000 

835 
770 
800 
400 


6,000 


6,400 
8,100 
4,400(  9,600 


1.600,000 
1,740, 
2.090,000 


17,000 
11,000 
10,000 
7,800 
000|10.800 
13,000 


12,000 


2.000 
1,500 


1.200 
1,200 


9O0 
750 

1,800 
1,50C 


5,600 
5,000 


800 


400 
800 


2,500 

iiiso 
4ir66 


10,000 

ti.ooo 

9.200 
6,400 


2.070,000 
2,300,000 
2,050,000 
1,390,000 


8,400 
5,700 


1,400,000 
1.640, 
1,306,000 


12,600 
13.600 
11.300 
7.900 
6.500 
8,000 

odolio.ooo 

8,000 


6,400 
S.lOO 
9,600 

9,500 
10,600 
9,400 
6.400 


1,400 
1,400 
1.700 

1,600 


700 
900 
1.000 


l.OOC 
1,200 
1,5« 


1,000  l.SOO 


8,400 


i.eoo 

1.200 
900 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 


900^ 
700 
600 
700 
700 
1,000 


1,300 
900 
750 
90O 
900 
9O0 
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Tabu  2. — Strbmcth  or  Gush  Vaaam 
Compilad  from  UidtedStetMVwwtSarviwCbtMlar  213  (WMhingt^  Ifll) 
Figura  shorn  Pounds  per  square  i*ck 


PlbK 

■tms  at 
eUstic 
limit 


of  Tnpttm 


HodbhaoC 
clMtidtr 


to  grain 


CruabinB 

dicnlar 
to  grain 


Crushing 
daaticitj' 
parslld 

to  grain 


Shearing 
Btrength; 
panUel 
to  grain 


.  TeoMon 

diouiar 
to  l^in; 


Ash  (white)  

Birch  (yellow) . . . 
Cedar  (ArkaiMH). 

Cypiaw  

Fir  (Dou^)  

Gain  (red)  

Hemlock  

Hiclcory  (average) 

Maple  (red)  

OaJctnis  

OiA<w£fta)  

Pine  (ktodeal)  . . . 

Pine  (white)  

Redwood  

SpnKe  (red)  

Tamarack  


5,180 
4,190 
3.950 
4,430 
3,570 
3,460 
3,410 
5.470 
4.450 
3,890 
4.320 
5.090 
3.410 
4,530 
3,440 
4,200 


9,920 
S,390 
6,040 
7,110 
6,350 
6,450 
5,770 
10,280 
8,310 
8,100 
8,090 
8.630 
5,310 
6,560 
5,820 
7,170 


1,416.000 
1,597,000 

754,000 
1.378,000 
1,247,000 
1,138,000 

917,000 
1,399,000 
1,445,000 
1,248,000 
1.137,000 
1,662.000 
1,073,000 
1,024,000 
1,143,000 
1,236,000 


4,220 
3,400 
3,030 
3,960 
2,920 
2,690 
2.750 
4,370 
3,560 
3,440 
3,520 
4,280 
2,720 
3.820 
2,920 
3,480 


889 
439 
518 
548 
427 


420 
1.080 
606 
844 
829 
491 
314 
530 
522 
480 


3,510 
2,570 
2.710 
3.560 
2,390 

i'Mo 

3,730 

'•t'.sm 

2.400 
3,420 
2.370 
3.420 


1,300 
1,150 
613 
836 
853 


645 
446 


242 

304 


790 
1 ,094 
1,130 
1,215 
1,096 
1,060 

649 


271 


610 
660 
622 
240 
225 


754 
8S3 


236 


for  structural  purposes,  a  careful  cbnsidera- 
tion  of  the  following  facts  in  addition  to  those 
already  stated  is  quite  important:  (1)  That 
timber  grown  in  moist  soils  is  lighter,  and 
decays  more  quickly  than  that  grown  in  drjr, 
san^  soil,  and  that,  usually,  the  best  timber  is 
that  grown  in  a  dark  soil  intermixed  with 
gravel,  with  the  exception  of  those  various 
kinds,  such  as  poplar,  cypress,  willow  and  all 
others  that  naturally  grow  best  in  a  wet  soil. 
(2)_  That  the  wood  of  trees  grown  upon  the 
plains  or  in  the  centre  of  forests  is  less  dense 
than  that  of  those  ^own  upon  the  edge  of  a 
forest  or  upon  the  side  of  a  hill.  (3)  That  in 
temperate  latitudes,  as  in  the  United  States, 
standing  timber  should  be  selected  in  the  latter 
part  of  July  or  the  first  part  of  August,  when 
the  sound  and  healthy  trees  are  indicated  by 
fresh  green  leaves,  in  contrast  to  the  unsound 
and  unhealthy  trees,  the  leaves  of  which  be^n 
to  turn  yellow  at  that  season  of  the  year.  De- 
caying branches,  a  scarcity  of  leaves  and  the 
tendoKy  of  the  bark  to  become  rpuf^  _  and 
to  separate  frcnn  the  wood,  are  positive  indi- 
cations that  the  physical  properties  of  the  wood 
are  impaired. 

The  trees  selected  should  be  those  that  have 
most  nearly  attained  their  full  maturity,  a 
period  whiai  varies  greatty  with  the  different 
species.  As  a  rule,  the  age  and  the  rate  of 
growth  of  a  tree  may  be  ascertained  from 
the  number  and  the  width  of  the  rings  of 
annual  increase  which  are  exhibited  in  a  cross- 
sedion  of  the  wood.  (4)  That  timber  should 
be  felled  or  cut  either  in  midsummer  or  in  mid- 
winter, la  midsummer,  the  most  suitable  time 
is  in  month  of  July.  A  tree  should  be  cut 
as  near  to  the  ground  as  possible,  as  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  furnishes  the  best  timber.  (5) 
That  as  soon  as  a  tree  is  felled  it  should  be 
"dressed*  by  having  its  bark  stripped  off,  then 
raised  from  the  ground  and  the  sap-wood  re- 
moved, and  finally  squared  or  reduced  to  the 
required  dimensions.  (6)  That  in  the  inspec- 
tion of  timber  the  quality  of  the  wood  may  be 
ascertained  by  observing  that  its  color,  as  ex- 
hibited by  a  crosS'Section,  is  practicaUy  uniform 
in  the  heart  It  may  be  a  little  deeper  in  color 
at  the  centre  than  near  the  irfute-oolored  sap- 


wood  next  to  the  bark,  but  the  gradation 
should  '  be  uniform  and  free  from  sudden 
transitions  of  color,  or  white  spots,  whidi  are 
infallible  signs  of  decay:  that  it  is  free  from 
"wind-shakes'  or  circular  cracks  which  sep- 
arate the  concentric  layers  of  wood  from  each 
other,  and  constitute  a  very  serious  defect; 
that  it  is  free  from  'splits,*  •checks'  and 
■cracks,'  which  extend  very  deeply  toward  the 
centre;  and  that  it  is  free  from  large  or  de- 
cayed knots,  which  tend  to  materially  affect  its 
strength. 

Furthermore,  the  condition  known  as 
*brash-wood*  is  generally  consequent  to  the 
decay  of  _  the  tree  on  account  of  age.  and  is 
characterized  by  a  reddish  color  of  the  wood 
which  becomes  porous,  and  breaks  off  ^ort 
without  _  splintering ;  while  "belted*  timber  is 
that  which  has  been  killed,  or  which  has  died 
from  some  _  unavoidable  cause,  before  being 
felled,  and  is  of  a  higtily  objectionable  char- 
acter. Other  serious  defects  are  indicated  by 
the  presence  of  many  knots,  which,  although 
the  timber  may  be  sound,  stamps  it  as  being 
of  sttinted  growth,  and  is  commonly  known 
as  "knotty  timber,*  and  a  spirally  windUng 
^rain  characteristic  of  "twisted  wood'  which 
is  unfit  for  long  pieces.  Dry-rot  is  indicated 
by  yellow  stains;  elm  and  beech  are  very 
quickly  affected  by  it  if  left  with  the  berk  on 
after  felling. 

The  proper  seasoning  and  preserving  of 
timber  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  con- 
nection with  its  use  as  a  material  of  construc- 
tion. Freshly  cut  timber  contains  from  35  to 
50  per  cent  of  moistur^  which  may  be  reduced 
to  17  or  25  per  cent,  exposure  to  the  air 
in  seasoning  one  year,  and  to  less  than  12  per 
cent,  by  artifidal  drying  in  a  comparativiely 
short  time. 

There  are  various  processes  of  seasoning. 
Natural  seasoning  requires  a  period  ranging 
from  two  to  eight  years,  according  to  the  sire 
and  physical  properties  of  the  wood.  Timber 
of  large  dimensions  is  not  only  improved  in 
strength,  but  is  rendered  less  liable  to  warp 
and  cradc  in  becoming  seasoned,  by  being  pre- 
viously immersed  in  water  for  several  weela. 
When  the  seasoniog  is  acoon^lisbed  naturally 
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hy  exposure  to  the  air,  the  timber  should  be 
piled  under  a  shed  and  kept  dry,  with  a  free 
circulation  of  air  about  it.  out  without  exposure 
to  strong  currents.  The  bottom  pieces  should 
be  placed  upon  ^ds  raised  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  a  space  of  at  least  an 
inch  should  be  allowed  between  the  horizontal 
layers.  Slats  or  piling  strips  should  be  placed 
between  the  layers  at  each  end  of  the  pile,  and 
also  at  short  intervals  between  the  ends  so  as 
to  prevent  &t  timber  from  'winding.*  It 
is  important  that  these  strip  should  be  placed 
directly  one  over  the  other  and  that  they 
should  not  be  less  than  one  inch  in  thickness. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  pile  the  heavy  tim- 
bers upon  the  ground  floor  of  the  shelter,^  and 
the  light  stuff  upon  the  upper  portion,  with  a 
clearance  of  at  least  two  and  one-half  feet 
between  the  piles.  The  timber  should  be  re- 
piled  from  time  to  time,  and  all  pieces  showing 
any  indications  of  decay  should  be  removed, 
so  as  to  prevent  their  affecting  that  which  is 
sound  and  healthy.  The  gradual  method  of 
seasoning  is  undoubtedly  the  most  suitable  for 
preserving  the  strength  and  durability  of  the 
timber;  but,  as  already  stated  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  it  has  been  very  definitely  ascer- 
tained by  tests  that  the  results  of  artificial 
methods,  properly  appHe<^  do  not  indicate  that 
'those  qualities  are  materially  affected  by  such 
processes,  while  other  important  advantages, 
such  as  the  reduction  in  the  time  required  for 
seasoning,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  percentage 
of  moisture  contained  in  the  seasoned  product, 
are  unquestionably  obtained.  The  hastening  of 
seasoning  by  steaming  the  timber  has  been 
successfully  accompli^cd,  and  the  saturation 
of  timber  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, to  secure  it  against  dtr-rot,  and  to 
protect  it  from  the  attacks  of  worms,  has 
proved  very  satisfactory.  Kiln-drying,  how- 
ever, is  applicable  only  for  boards  and  other 
pieces  of  small  dimensions,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  crack  the  wood  and  impair  the  strength  in 
various  ways,  unless  it  is  accomplishca  very 
slowly.  Timber  ou^t  not  to  be  seasoned  by 
either  charring  or  smoldng,  and  should  not  be 
painted  unless  it  has  been  thoroughly  seasoned, 
as  such  methods  and  applications  effectually 
prevent  the  drying  of  the  wood  in.  the  interior 
of  the  piece,  so  that  fermentation  sets  in  and 
dtcay  soon  talm  place. 

The  prindpal  processes  of  impregnation  are 
the  following :  *Kyanizing,*  introduced  by 
Kyan  in  1832,  consists  in  saturating  the  wood 
with  a  Solution  containing  one  poundof  chloride 
of  mercury  to  four  gallons  of  water  under  a 
pressure  of  15  pounos  per  square  inch;  *Bur- 
nettizing,*  introduced  1^  Burnett  in  1838,  by 
v^ich  the  wood  is  first  submitted  to  live  steam 
at  a  pressure  of  20  pounds  for  several  hours; 
then  exhausted  by  vacuum  pumps  for  a  few 
honrs ;  then  impregnated  in  vacuo  with  a  solu- 
tion of  one  pound  of  zinc  chloride  to  10  gal- 
lons of  water,  at  160"  F.,  and  finally  treated  to 
air  pressure  at  ISO  pounds  per  square  inch; 
■Creosoting,*  introduced  by  Bethel,  by  which 
the  wood  is  imprecated  with  the  oil  of  creosote 
mixed  with  bituminous  matter  under  an  end- 
wise pressure  of  _150  to  400  pounds  ^r  square 
indi.  The  Kyanizing  and  Hie  Bouchen  processes 
are  applied  to  standing  timber,  that  is,  while 
the  tree  is  still  growing,  the  head  is  cut  off 


and  the  top  of  the  stem  is  hollowed  into 
the  tonn  o£  a  bowl  and  filled  with  the  impng- 
tiating  solution  which,  being  re^enished  from 
time  to  time,  soaks  down  into  the  tree,  Idlliag 
it  as  it  goes  down,  but  thoroughly  saturating 
the  wood  and  imparting  to  it  a  remaikabh 
degree  of  durability.  Timber  may  be  creosoted 
by  simply  steeping  it  in  the  oil  of  creosote, 
but  the  "creosoting*  and  ^bumettizing*  of  tim- 
ber of  large  dimen^<»is  is  accomplished  with 
the  aid  of  special  aoparalus  that  nres  the 
re<^uisite  pressures.  Creosotitig  is  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  j»reserving  timber  nscd 
as  piles  for  wharves  against  the  attacks  of  the 
"^Teredo^  or  ship-worm,  but  it  is  not  an  infal- 
lible remedy. 

The  presence  of  vegetable  albumen  in  tim- 
ber appears  to  be  ^e  primary  cause  for  its 
deterioration.  The  most  necessary  element  in 
the  healtixy  growing  tree,  it  is  the  most  per- 
nicious of  all  in  that  which  is  dead.  The  sap- 
wood  contains  a  large  proportioa  of  it  and 
other  fermentable  dements,  the  putrefactioiu 
of  which  .cause  dry-rot  or  sap-rot,  and  pro- 
duce various  forms  of  injurious  fungi,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  correct  these  evil^  the  most 
effective  method  to  preserve  timber  is  to  expel 
or  exhaust  its  fluids,  solidify  its  albumen  and 
introduce  an  antiseptic  liquid.  This  appears 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  most  satis»ctory 
manner  by  the  process  introduced  by  Robbins 
in  186S,  by  which  the  liquids  are  disapated 
and  the  albumen  solidified  by  heating  the  wood 
in  a  chamber  raised  to  a  temperature  of  212* 
F.,  and  then  sub]^.■cting  it  to  the  vapor  of  coal- 
tar,  resin  or  bituminous  oils,  which,'  being  at 
a  temperature  of  not  less  than  '325°  F.,  wUl 
readily  take  the  place  of  the  vapor  expelled 
by  the  lower  temperature. 

Stone.— To  be  suitable  for  btnl£ng  pur- 
poses, it  is  essential  that  a  stone  should  pos- 
sess me  qualities  of  durability,  permanency  of 
color,  strength  and  touglmess,  and  should  be 
susceptible  of  being  inexpensively  quarried, 
and  easily  worked.  The  greater  number  of 
such  stones  belongs  to  some  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing classes  of  rocks:  (1)  The  crystalline; 
(2)  the  calcareous;  and  (3)  the  fragmcntal 
rocks,  including  the  sandstones  and  slates. 

Of  the  crystalline  rocks,  the  best  known 
and  the  most  suitable  are  the  granites  and  the 
syenites,  which  possess  an  average  crushing 
strength  of  from  15,00  to  26^200  pounds  per 
square  inch;  most  of  them  above  20,000  pounds. 
These  stones,  varying  greatly  in  their  physical 
composition  and  color,  are  found  in  large  quan- 
tities in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  very 
proof  against  the  action  _^of  frost,  and  are  com- 
monly quite  permanent  in  color,  varying  from 
a  sparkling  whitish  gray  to  daHc  gray,  and  from 
a  delicate  pink  to  a  dark  red.  Until  recmtly, 
on  account  of  great  hardness,  ^franite  was  only 
employed  for  massive  masonry  m  which  roughbf 
dressed  stones  could  be  appropriately  used,  or 
where  the  magnitude  of  the  structures  per- 
mitted the  great  expe'  se  involved  in  dressinjr 
and  polishing;  but  the  devdopmcnt  of  improved 
forms  of  stone-cutting  and  drening  nuohincrr 
during  the  last  few^years  permits  of  its  bang 
turned  and  carved  into  columns,  inlasters  and 
other  forms,  and  polished  perfectly,  at  a  com- 
paratively small  expense,  so  that  it  is  bdnp 
used  more  and  more  extensively,  and  is  be- 
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coming  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  building 
stones. 

Although  quarried  in  practically  every  East- 
ern State  embracing  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain system,  frcwn  Maine  to  North  Carolina, 
and  in  tiie  States  of  California,  Montana,  Wy- 
oming, Colorado,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and 
Missonii,  the  ^eatest  supply  of  granite  in  die 
United  States  is  furnished  by  Mame  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  Maine  granites,  principally 
derived  from  the  Hurricane  Island  quarries, 
are  mostly  of  the  light  gray  variety,  althou^ 
a  limited  unount  of  the  pink  and  red  varieties 
are  also  quarried  and  are  found  to  be  commer- 
cially available.  The  Massadinsetts  granites 
are  of  a  rich  dark  blue-gra;r  color,  and  an 
extensively  quarried  in  the  vicinity^  of  Quincy, 
while  otlier  fine  granites  of  similar  qualities 
are  quarried  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  Westerly, 
R.  1. 

While  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  largest 

{iroducers  of  granite,  it  is  also  one  of  its 
argest  importers.  Red  granites  from  the  quar- 
ries at  Peterhead,  Scotland,  and^  the  gray 
granites  from  Aberdeen  are  qnite  largdy 
brought  into  this  countnr  for  monumentiu 
work.  They  take  a  very  high  polish,  and  are 
of  great  durability,  especially  the  coarse  red 
variety.  This  is  sJso  the  case  with  the  red 
and  gray  Canadian  raanites,  whidi  are  exten- 
sively quarried  in  puebec.  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  and  near  Victoria,  in 
British  Columbia.  In  the  United  States,  be- 
sides granite  and  syenite  the  other  crystalline 
rocks  availaUe  to  some  extent  for  building 
purposes  are  porphyry,  gneiss  and  trap.  Por- 
phyry, although  a  very  handsome  building 
ston^  with  large  crystalline  structure,  and 
colors  ranging  throu^  shades  of  white,  gray, 
pink,  red  and  black,  is  used  only  to  a  limited 
extoit  in  rough  construction  on  account  of  its 
great  hardness,  and  the  ccHUCMiiient  difficulty 
of  cutting  and  polishinf^  it  within  a  reasonable 
limit  of  expense.  Gneiss  is  more  extensiveb^ 
used;  it  resembles  granite  in  composition,  but, 
unlike  granite,  it  has  a  well-defined  cleavage, 
which  allows  it  to  be  split  into  thick  slabs. 
Trap  is  a  sombre-hued  rock,  which  is  very, 
difficult  to  work,  and  is  seldom  used  as  a 
material  of  construction,  except  in  the  form 
of  paving  blocks,  or  as  crushed  stone  for 
making  concrete  or  road  material. 

Of  the  calcareous  rocks,  the  most  suitable 
for  structural  mirposes  are  the  limestones  and 
the  marbles.  These  consist  of  carbonate  of 
lime;  and  differ  in  quality  rather  than  in  com- 
position, the  marble  having  a  ciystalline  struc- 
ture capable  of  taking  a  high  polish.  The  oolitic 
limestones,  possessing  great  strength,  their  re- 
sistance to  compression  ranging  from  4^500 
pounds  up  to  20,600  pounds  per  square  inch 
(the  strongest  being  those  from  Arkansas  and 
Vermont),  are  in  gre^t  favor  because  of  their 
fine  and  even  texture.  The  most  widely  known 
in  the  United  States  are  those  quarried  in 
Indiana  and  Kentucky^  from  strata  of  Mis- 
sissippian  (Sub-Carbonifcrous  Age),  and  com- 
monly known  as  "Bedford  Stone*;  they  are 
handsome  in  color  and  are  very  easily  worked. 
The  colors  of  limestones  ran^  through  broken 
shades  of  pink,  red,  yellow,  green  and  blue, 
imparted  to  the  structure  by  various  impurities. 
Dolomitic  limestone,  commonly  known  as  do- 
lomite, contains  magnesia  in  addition  to  die 


carbonate  of  lime;  is  somewhat  coarse  in  qual- 
ity, and  is  quarried  in  nearly  every  State  of 
the  Union,  to  supply  an  apparently  permanent 
local  demand.  The  most  favorably  known  of 
the  fore^  varieties  is  that  obtained  from  the 

auarries  of  the  Isle  of  Fordand,  Enfi^nd,  and 
le  French  stones  quarried  near  <^n.  Nor- 
mandjr.  The  latter  is  a  soft,  fine-grained  stone 
of  a  lig^t  color  veiv  suitable  for  carved  work, 
but  entirely  unfitted  for  exposed  structures  in 
cold  climates,  on  account  oi  its  h^ily  absorb- 
ent quality. 

The  marbl«s  are  generally  harder  than  the 
limestones,  having  a  crushing  strength  of  from 
10^  to  le^OOO  pounds  per  square  inch.  Thev 
are  the  most  ^owy  and  ornamental  of  all 
buildmg  stones,  and  have  been  very  popu- 
lar since  the  earliest  times.  A  gi%at  many 
beautiful  varieties  are  quarried  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States,  but  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  is  quarried  in  the  State  of 
Vermont,  the  principal  centres  of  the  industry 
being  Dorset,  West  Rutland,  Middlebury,  Waf- 
lingford,  Brandon  and  Pittsford  These 
marbles  are  of  all  varieties  of  texture,  and 
range  in  color  from  pure  white  to  dark  green, 
and  dark  blue,  the  white  stones  often  being 
veined  and  mottled  with  the  darker  colors. 
Very  beautiful  marbles  are  also  quarried  in 
Tennessee.  They  are  particularly  noticeable  on 
account  of  their  variegated  colors,  which  in- 
clude many  shades  of  chocolate  and  red,  and 
lemon  yellow,  olive  and  green,  which  form  an 
endless  varied  of  color  combinations  of  strik- 
ing effect.  The  distribution  of  these  Appa- 
lachian marbles  extends  from  Vermont  to 
Georwa,  and  they  are  extensively  quarried  in 
all  of  the  States  bordering  that  mountain  sys- 
tem. On  the  other  hand,  although  very  fine 
marble  deposits  exist  in  many  of  the  States 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  they  have  not 
been  worked  to  any  great  extent  up  to  the 
present  time,  on  account  of  lack  of  transporta- 
tion, and  the  limited  local  demand. 

The  most  notable  of  the  foreign  marbles 
are  those  of  Italy,  the  French  Pyrenees  and 
Belgium,  althourfi  Germany,  Austria,  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Ireland  also  furnish  many 
varieties  of  fine  texture  and  color.  Among  the 
most  beautiful  of  these  European  jproductions 
are  the  "Brocatelle"  marbles.^  having  a  lu^t 
yellow  body  marked  with '  veins  and  blotches 
of  dull  red,  and  the  Languedoc,  having  a  bril- 
liant scarlet  body  color  blotched  with  white, 
both  of  which  are  obtained  from  the  Pyrenees; 
the  "Black  and  Gold,'  a  black  limestone  veined 
with  yellow;  the  pure  white  stone  of  Carrara 
and  the  *Giallo  Antico,*  a  yellow  marble,  all 
three  of  which  are  obtained  from  Italy;  and 
the  Saint  Anne  marble  having  a  deep  blue- 
black  body  color  marked  with  white  veins, 
and  the  pure  black  marble  known  as  •Belgian 
Black,*  which  is  obtained  from  Belgium. 

Of  the  fragmental  rocks,  a  great  variety  of 
sandstones  are  used  for  facing,  lintels  and  gen- 
eral structural  purposes,  while  slate  is  used 
for  roofing,  and  for  floor  tiles,  flagging  and 
mantels.  Sandstones  are  composed  of  rounded 
and  angular  grains  of  sano,  bound  tof^Uier 
1^  such  cCTienting  materials  as  silica,  oxide  of 
iron  and  carbonate  of  lime,  into  the  form  of 
solid  packs.  The  presence  of  silica  i^ves  a 
white  colored  stone  of  durable  quality,  but  very 
(fifficolt  to  work.  Cementation  by  oxide  of^  iron  i 
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fives  a  reddish  or  brownish  stone  of  medium 
uraiMli^,  fairly  easy  to  work.  Carbonate  of 
lime  cement  gives  a  gray-colored  stone  much 
softer  than  the  other  two  varieties,  and  much 
easier  to  work,  but  much  less  durable.  Sand- 
stones vary  in  texture  from  those  having  a 
very  fine  grain  to  those  composed  of  pebbles. 
The  latter  are  divided  into  two  classes  —  the 
*conglomerate3*  composed  of  rounded  pebbles, 
and  'breccias*  composed  of  angular  pebUes. 
Some  sandstones  have  a  clayey  cement  which 
makes  them  unfit  for  building  purposes,  white 
others,  although  Aey  contain  hardly  any  cement, 
and  owe  their  tenaciW  to  the  pressure  under 
which  they  were  consolidated,  make  good  build- 
ing stone.  As  a  general  rule,  sandstones  are 
softer  when  first  quarried  than  after  a  period 
of  seasoning  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Thw  vary 
in  color  from  light  gray,  buff,  drab  and  blue, 
throu^  shades  of  brown,  pink  and  red.  Their 
resistance  to  compression  ranges  from  7,000 
poundsper  square  inch  for  the  Oregon  stone 
to  16^000  pounds  for  the  Connecticut  sand- 
stone; while  the  ^'Medina*  stone  and  the  blue- 
stone  of  New  York  have  a  crushing  strengUi 
of  14,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Other  well- 
known  and  extensively  quarried  varieties  are 
the  *Berea»  stone  of  Ohio,  and  the  "Portland* 
stone  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  The 
Lake  Superior  *Red  Sandstone*  of  Keweena- 
wan  AgCj  and  the  *Brownstone*  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  and  New  Jersey,  of  Triassic 
Age,  were  formerly  very  popular  but  are  now 
in  much  less  demand. 

Slate  consists  of  an  indurated  clay  which 
may  be  easily  split  into  sheets  of  various  sizes 
and  considerable  thinness.  The  principal  quar- 
ries in  this  country  are  located  in  Maine,  Ver- 
mont, Pennsylvania  and  New  Yorlc  while 
those  of  Ardennes  in  France,  and  of  Wales  in 
England,  are  the  greatest  producers  in 
Europe.  Slate  is  used  most  extensively  as  a 
roofing  material. 

The  methods  employed  in  quariying  build- 
ing-stone vary  with  the  character  of  the  stone, 
but  the  ultimate  object  of  all  of  them  is  to 
obtain  large  and  well-shaped  blocks  free  from 
incipient  fractures.  Therefore,  explosives  are 
used  as  little  as  possible  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  work  of  dressing  is  vei^  largely  done  b^ 
hand.  A  great  deal  of  madunery,  however,  is 
employed  Tor  the  purposes  of  sawing,  planing 
ana  polishing,  and  for  splitting  slate. 

The  durabili^  of  a  building  stone  is  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  its  value  as 
a  miUerial  of  construction.  Durability  is  the 
ability  of  a  stone  to  withstand  the  deteriora- 
tion induced  by  its  exposure,  to  the  action  of 
changing  weather  and  temperature  conditions, 
to  the  chemical  ^encies  m  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere  and  to  the  <£sintegrating  ac- 
tion of  growing  organisms.  The  normal 
strengths  of  the  softest  building  stones  are 
much  greater  than  is  necessary  for  structural 
purposes,  but  under  the  action  of  the  natural 
elements  and  agencies  just  stated  ,they  disin- 
tegrate more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  their 
structure  and  the  materials  of  which  thev  are 
composed.  Granites  suffer  disintegration  chiefly 
from  chanses  of  temperature  and  are  affected 
bat  little  fay  the  tJcj/aauon  and  contraction 
due  to  the  abiorption  of  water  and  its  subse- 
quent freezing  in  cold  dinates,  and  are  almost 


entirely  unaffected  by  the  chcnicals  ordioarily 
held  in  the  atmosimere  or  carried  by  rain 
Limestones  suffer  even  less  ijy  ejipaasion  and 
contraction,  but  deteriorate  much  more  qutddy 
under  the  action  of  the  chemicals  in  the  air 
and  rain ;  while  the  sandstones,  on  account  of 
their  porous  structure^  suffer  chiefly  from  the 
effects  of  expansion  and  contraction  and  &m- 
tegrate  so  rapidly  from  the  effects  of  frost  that 
they  are  unsuitable  for  building  purposes  in 
countries  with  oold  climates, 

As  the  durability  of  *%fe  ia  years*  of  i 
given  variebr  o£   Duildiag  stone,  therefon, 
varies  grtMy  under  different  chnatic  con- 
ditions, it  is  obvious  -that  the  engineer  and 
architect  cannot  be  too  careful  in  selecting  tbe 
stones  best  suited  to  the  climatic  and  other 
conditions  of  the  localities  in  which  lus  struc- 
ture is  to  be  built.    In  order  to  make  Uk 
selection  intelligently,  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  knoir  Ifae  special  qualities  of  ttie  variou 
stones,  according  to  tbeir  structural  ooostita- 
ents,  and  tibe  natural  causes  l^  which  those 
constituents  were   formed  into  rodcs.  The 
p<Ht>sity,  or  the  capaci^  to  absorb  moisture, 
of  the  various  classes  of  stcme  available  for. 
burldiag  purposes,  varies  from  ^  to  1  per 
cent  in  the  granites,  7  to  8  per  cent  in  the 
limestones  and    to  8  per  cent  in  the  sand- 
stones, and  dwr  hardness  or  resistance  de- 
pends on  die  fimness  with  which  tlie  partidei 
of  whidi  diey  consist  are  bound  together.  In 
the  igneous  or  metamorphic  rock^  the  bond 
is  the  result  .of  crysMlization,  uid  in  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  it  is  due  to  cementation  by 
depositions  of  silica,  etc.,  between  the  individ- 
ual grains  as  already  described.    The  renst- 
ance  of  a  stone  to  frost  action  may  be  con- 
veniently and  accurateljr  tested  by  soaking  ix 
in  water  and  then  freezing  it;  die  process  be- 
ing repeated  a  number  of  times  and  Ae 
amount  of  disintegration  noted. 

Artificial  Stones^  These  are  represented 
by  a  ^eat  variety  of  artificial  compositions 
of  which  the  basis  is  hydraulic  cement.  The 
best-known  varieties  are  die  "Beton-Coignet/ 
a  French  production  composed  of  Portland 
cement,  silicious  hydraulic  cement  and  clean 
sharp  sand.    These  constituents  when  mixed 
together  with  a  small  amoimt  of  cold  water 
make  a  plastic  compound  whidi  is  hardened 
in  molds  to  the  conristennr  of  a  stone,  veiy 
suitable  for  various  builmng  purposes;  the 
•Ransome  stone,*  which  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  sand  and  silicate  of  soda,  molded  into 
blocks  and  slabsj  is  hardened  under  pressure 
in  a    hot  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium; 
^Portland  stone,*  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
Portland  cement  and  sand,  or  sand  and  gravel, 
rammed  while  wet  and  plastic  into  molds  to 
harden;  *McMurtrie  stone,*  consisting  of  the 
Portland  stone  mixture  to  which   a  certain 
amount  of  alum  and  potash  soap  is  added  so 
as  to  deposit  compounds  of  aluminum  in  the 
pores  of  the  stone  and  thus  reduce  its  poros- 
ity.   The  Portland  stone,  under  various  trade 
names,  is  extensively  used  in  the  United  States; 
the    Ransome    stone    in    England,     and  the 
French   products   mostly   in    the   countrj-  in 
which  they  originated.    AH  of  them  possess 
considerable  merit  for  building  purposes. 

Sand  lime  brick  is  ,  increasing  rapidly  i" 
favor.   In  its  early  use  in  the  Umted  States  it 
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-was  often  so  imperfectly  made  that  readily  it 
absorbed  moisture  and  rapidly  deteriorated 
through  weathering.  But  it  was  learned  that 
the'secret  ol  good  sand  lime  brick  lay  in  form- 
ing the  brtck  under  tremendous  pressure,  about 
100  tons  to  a  bride  being  often  employed.  This 
prodaces  very  solid  as  well  as  handsome  bride, 
accurate  in  form  and  with  good  moisture 
resistance. 

Ordinary  brick  is  now  artificially  colored  to 
many  pleasing  hues  which  greatly  aid  the  archi- 
tect in  Securing  harmonious  eftects.  In  large 
buildings  the  using  of  different  tints  of  brides 
in  groups  adds  vastly  to  Uk  appearance. 
Pressed  brick,  oocc  favored  for  fronts,  owing 
to  its  smooth,  handsome  surface,  is  largely  in 
disuse,  owing  to  its  tendency  to  crack. 

Terra  cotta,  which  is  really  nothing  but 
brick  of  superior  quality,  tinted  and  mol^d  to 
attractive  <uaigns,  is  in  greatly  increased  use, 
especially  for  covering  steel  work,  and  for 
ornamental  decor<ition  of  buildings,  inside  and 
out  It  is  c<HnmonIy  made  in  blodcs.  24-  to  30 
in^s  ktoi:,  and  6  to  12  deeft  the  hei^t  varymg 
with  the  ornamental  design  on  the  face.  The 
interior  is  usually  hollowed,  with  partitions 
about       inches  thick. 

The  use  of  steel  is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
skeleton  frame  of  buildings.  There  are  more 
than  30  factories  in  the  United  States  making 
steel  doors  and  shutters,  and  probably  even 
more  maldng  metal  lath  and  steel  sashes.  Steel 
and  concrete  construction  is  generally  replacing 
wood,  brick  and  stone,  in  the  large  cities,  and  in 
all  important  buildings. 

The  use  of  various  kinds  of  brick  and  tile, 
and  of  iron,  steel  and  other  metals  for  huild- 
ing  purposes,  is  too  familiar  to  require  a  de- 
tailed account  in  this  connection,  especially  as 
they  are  exhaustively  treated  under  their  spe- 
dal  titles.  It  is  unportant  to  note,  however, 
that  during  the  last  decade  the  tensile  strengths 
of  structural  iron  and  steel  have  been  more 
than  doubled  bv  improved  processes  of  manu- 
facture, and  they  have  almost  entirely  sup- 

filanted  wood  and  stone  in  those  portions  of 
arge  structures  which  are  subjected  to  the 
greatest  strains,  and  also  where  economy  of 
space  is  of  vital  importance. 

For  further  detailed  information  relative  to 
the  production  and  strength  of  various  kinds  of 
building  materials,  and  the  specific  purposes  for 
which  they  an  most  snitaMe,  see  AncHrrGcruRE; 
Brick  ;  C&uent;  Concrbtb;  Concrcti  Con- 
s-raucrroN;  Iron;  Lumber  Industry  in  the 
UNrrED  States  ;  Masonry  ;  Steel  ;  Timbo- 
lands;  Wood;  and  special  articles  on  Granitb; 
Limestone ;  Marble ;  Sandstone ;  Masomxy  ; 
STttEHCTH  OP  Materials. 

BibUographyr— Hall,  'Treatise  on  the 
Building  and  Ornamental  Stones  of  Great 
Britain>  (London  1872) ;  Johnson,  <The  Ma- 
terials of  Construction*  (New  York  1912) ; 
Mills,  A.  P.,  'Materials  of  Construction'  (New 
York  1915) ;  Ries,  M.,  <Buitding  Stones  and 
Day  Products*  (New  York  1912);  Watson. 
^British  and  Foreign  Btiilding  Stones^  (Cam- 
bridge, England,  1911)  ;  Canada  Department  of 
Mines,  'Report  on  Building  and  Ornamental 
Stones  of  Canada*  (Vol.  I.  1912). 

Richard  Fafnis, 
EdUorM  Staff  of  The  Amerieona. 

BUILDINO  STONE.  See  Btnumfc 
Materials. 


BUXSSON.  bw£~sdn,  Ferdinand  Bdooard, 

French  educational  administrator:  b.  Paris,  20 
Dec.  1841.  After  completing  his  studies  at 
Paris  he  went  to  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  where 
he  taught  from  1866  to  1870.  His  appointment 
by  Jules  Simon  in  1871  as  inspector  of  elemen- 
tary sdioots  caused  much  agitation  on  account 
of  his  advocacy  of  the  secularization  of  the 
schools.  The  opposition  of  the  C3iurch  par^ 
ted  to  his  resignation.  In  1873  he  was  sent  to 
the  exposition  in  Vienna,  to  represent  French 
educational  interests;  in  1876  he  went  to  Phila- 
delphia on  a  similar  mission,  and  in  1878  was 
in  char^  of  the  educational  section  of  the  Paris 
ExposttiotL  In  1879  he  was  made  director  of 
elementary  instruction  and  became  prominent 
through  Rie  reforms  introduced  during  his  ad- 
ministration. After  resigning  from  his  post  in 
1896  he  accepted  die  professorship  of  pedagogy 
in  the  Facultl  des  Leitres.  His  strong  stand 
on  the  Dreyfus  question  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. He  is  the  author  of  an  authoritative 
^Dictionary  of  Pedagogy'  (1882-84),  and  has 
also  written  'Liberal  Christianity' ;  'Orthodo:? 
and  the  (jospel  in  the  Reformed  Church' ;  'The 
Teaching  of  Sacred  History  in  Primary 
Schools' ;  *Dutics  of  American  Scholars* ; 
'Pedagogical  Lectures  and  Talks,'  and  a  life 
of  Sebastian  CastdUon. 

BUKOWINA,  boo-kd-ve'n«  («beechbmd>), 
Austria- Hungary,  a  province  in  the .  extreme 
east  of  the  empire,  surrounded  by  (ralida,  Rus- 
sia, Moldavia  and  Hungary.  Area,  4,035  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  bffsets  of  the  Car- 
pathians, culminating  at  6,077  feet;  g^ves  rise 
to  many  rivers  flowing  toward  the  Black  Sea, 
and  abounds  in  wood  and  considerable  mineral 
riches. 

BUL-TSO  («boiax  lake»).  Tibet,  a  lake 
situated  100  miles  northwest  of  Lhasa.  It  has 
an  area  of  24  square  miles. 

BULACAN,  boo-ia-k4n',  Philippines,  a 
town  in  Luzon,  about  22  miles  northwest  of 
Manila,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
The  town  is  composed  mainly  of  native  huts, 
althduS^  there  are  factories  in  whic^  silk  mat- 
ting is  made.  Sugar-boilinff  is  also  an  industry 
of  importance.  The  place  has  strategic  advan- 
tages so  that  it  became  a  theatre  of  militanr 
operations  after  the  Si>anirii-American  War.  It 
was  fully  padfied  in  1900  and  made  a  military 
post  by  the  United  States  authorities.  Pop. 
about  14^. 

BULAK,  boo-lik',  or  BOULAK,  a  town 
on  the  Nile;  the  port  of  (Tairo  and  a  north- 
western suburb  of  that  city,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  an  electric  tramway.  Its  site  was 
once  an  island,  but  that  part  of  the  river  whidi 
separated  it  from  Cairo  has  been  filled  up.  It 
lies  right  opposite  ^e  island  of  Gezireh-Bulak. 
It  was  founded  in  703 ;  burned  by  the  Frendi  in 
1799,  and  rebuilt  by  Mehemet  AH.  In  1835  an 
arsenal  and  arms  factory  were  established 
there  and  are  still  in  operation.  There  are 
also  several  mosques,  an  iron-foundry,  a  paper- 
mill,  a  school  for  languages,  a  female  peniten- 
tiary and  a  custom  house.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  country  residences  of  numerous 
Egyptian  wishas  and  other  grandees.  From 
ISM  to  1889  the  Museum  of  ^nrptology  was  in 
Bulak;  it  is  now  removed  to  Gizeh  (q.v.)  Of 
great  interest  and  importan(ie  is  the  famous 
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printing  esUbUshment —  the  greatest  in  the 
Orient  —  founded  by  Mehemet  Alt  in  1822. 
Here  an  enonnoiu  quantity  o£  Arabic,  Turktsbi 
and  Peruan  writing  of  bterary  character  has 
been  published,  as  well  as  Arabic  new^peri. 
Pop.  about  78^. 

BULAMA,  boo-li'ma,  an  island  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  one  of  the  Bissagos.  It  is  18 
miles  long  and  nine  broad  and  is  situated  about 
two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
It  is  very  fertile,  but  not  easy  of  access. 
It  is  now  occuiHcd  by  the  Portuguese.  See 

BiSSAGOS. 

BULAN.  boo-lao,  Philippines,  a  town  of 
the  province  of  Alb^,  situated  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  island  of  Luzon.  Pop.  about 

11,000. 

BULAU,  boolow,  or  TIKUS,  tlTcoos,  an 
animal  of  the  mole  family  (Talfidte)  and  genus 
Gymnura  (G.  rafflesii),  a  native  of  Sumatra 
and  Malacca,  bearing  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  opossum.  The  body  is  about  13 
inches  long  and  the  tail  about  nine.  It  is  noc- 
turnal and  feeds  on  insects.  The  muzzle  is 
much  prolonged  and  the  fur  is  long  and  white 
mixed  with  stronger  bristly  blade  nairs.  The 
tail  is  naked.  It  is  savage  and  morose  and  will 
live  but  a  short  time  in  captivity.  It  is  pos- 
sessed of  glands  which  secrete  a  kind  of  musk, 
but  in  spite  of  this,  it  is  relished  as  food  by  the 
natives. 

BULAWAYO.  boo-Ia-wa'yoi  Rhodesia,  the 
principal  town  and  chief  commercial  centre  of 
Matabcleland,  South  Africa,  490  miles  north- 
east of  Mafeking,  1,360  miles  from  Cape  Town, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railroad.  It  has 
several  hotels,  good  business  blocks  and  resi- 
dences, banks  and  telephone  service  and  is 
rapidly  growing  in  size  and  importance.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Matabde 
tribe,  thoui^  only  a  collection  pi  rude  huts,  in 
an  enclosure  of  wattles,  whose  inhabitants  were 
savages  of  the  lowest  type.  The  royal  kraal  Is 
now  replaced  by  the  government  house,  which 
communicates  by  an  avenue  a  mile  and  a  half 
long  with  the  town  proper.  Fop.  (white)  ahout 
5,000. 

BULB  (Greek  BoAr^)  ,  meaning  bulbous 
root,  the  name-given  to  a  leaf  bnd  belonging  to 
certain  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  monocotyledons.  It  is  usualb^ 
underground,  and  is  supported  by  a-  kind  of 
solid  and  horiBonta)  plate  lying  between  it-  and 
the  true  root.  To  this  flattened  portion  the 
fleshy  scales  of  whidi  the  bulb  is  externally 
formed  are  fixed  by  their  base.  The  interior 
contains  the  rudiments  of  the  flower-stalks  and 
leaves.  The  outermost  scales  arc  thin  and  dry 
Ukc  paper,  but  they  become  more  fleshy  and 
'succulent  in  the  interior.  Sometimes  the  scales 
arc  of  one  piece,  a  single  scale  embracing  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  bulb,  as  in  the  onion 
and  the  hyacinth.  They  are  then  named 
"coated*  or  "tunicated'"  bulbs.  At  other  times 
the  scales  are  smaller  and  free  at  the  sides,  and 
cover  one  another  only  in  the  manner  of  tiles 
on  a  nxif,  as  in  the  white  lily.  Lastly,  the  coats 
are  sometimes  so  clo.sc  as  to  be  confounded 
together,  so  that  the  bulb  seems  as  if  formed 
of  a  solid  and  homogeneous  substance.  Such 
bulbs  are  called  *soUd,^  and  they  are  exem- 


plified in  the  common  saffron.  Bulbs  again  are 
either  ^simple."  as  in  the  tulip  or  squill,  or  they 
are  Snultipit*  or  formed  of  several  small  bulbs 
collected  under  the  same  envelope,  as  in  girlie 
Bulbs  are  reproduced  every  year,  but  differeuly 
in  different  ^ecies,  the  new  bulbs  sometimes 
beii%  formed  in  the  centre,^  sometimes  at  the 
side,  sometimes  atwve,  sometimes  below  the  old 
bulbs.  The  bulb  is  usually  found  in  short  sea- 
son plants,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  qindi 
growth. 

BULBUL,  bulVil,  a  small  brilliantly 
plumaged  thnish-like  bird  of  the  family  Pyon- 
onotUa,  species  of  which  are  found  in  Persia, 
India  and  other  portions  of  Aria  and  in  Soath 
Africa.  The  South  African  bulbul  \Pyommo- 
tus  tricolor)  is  remaricable  for  beconni^  intoii- 
cated  by  syringa  berries  and  similar  fruits, 
when  it  is  easily  captured  and  caged.  The  com- 
mon Indian  bulbul  (P.  Hamorrhoms)  is  a  fa- 
miliar and  favorite  bird  of  European  residents; 
and  often  builds  its  nest  in 'their  gardens  and 
on  the  verandas.  The  pugnacity  of  the  males 
is  utilized  by  the  natives  for  their  amnscmcnt, 
the  birds  being  caught  and  trained  to  fight  for 
small  prizes.  The  name  *bulbvl*  was  applied 
to  the  little  Persian  n^tn^le  and  first  in- 
troduced into  En^sh  poetry  by  Lord  Byron, 
after  which  its  praises  were  much  sut^  by  the 
poets  of  the  day. 

BULFINCH,  Charles,  American  architect: 
b.  Boston,  8  Aug.  1763;  d.  there,  15  April  1844. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1781,  for 
several  years  traveled  in  Europe,  studying  ar- 
chitecture, which  he  adc^ted  as  a  profession 
upon  his  return  in  1786.  His  flrst  woniwas  the 
present  memorial  column  on  Beacon  Hill,  Bos- 
ton. In  1793  he  built  the  first  theatre  In  Boston. 
In  the  course  of  his  career  he  designed  more 
than  40  churches  and  public  buildings  in  Nc»' 
England.  Among  them  were  the  State  house, 
Suffolk  County  courthouse,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital;  he  remodeled  Faneuil  Hall 
in  Boston:  the  State  prison  and  MacLean  Asy- 
lum, at  Chartestown;  the  county  jail  and  Um- 
versity  Halt  in  Cambridge,  and  the  State  honse 
in  Augusta,  Me.  From  1817  until  its  comple- 
tion in  1830  he  was  the  architect  of  the  national 
capitol  at  Washington.  Consult  Bulfincfa,  EHm, 
*Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Bulfoidi,  Arclu- 
tect'  (Boston  1896). 

BULFINCH,  Stephen  Greenleaf,  Ameri- 
can poet  and  hymn  writer :  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  18 
June  1809;  d.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  12  Oct  1870. 
He  was  a  son  of  Charles  Bulfindi  (q.v.),  > 
noted  American  architect,  who  drew  the  plans 
for  numerous  public  buUdings.  Graduated 
from  Columlnui  Coll^%  WasEin^on  (1826), 
and  die  University  School,  C^atnbridge,  Mass, 
he  was  ordained  a  Unitarian  minister,  and  after 
preaching  in  Georgia  for  seven  years,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  two  years,  Washington,  D.  C,  six 
years  and  Nashua,  N.  H.,  seven  years,  he  ^^ 
moved  to  Boston  in  1852.  Among  his  published 
works  are  numerous  religious  *Poems'  (1832); 
<Contemplations  of  the  Saviour>  (1834);  'The 
Holy  Land  and  its  Inhabitants*  (1834);  'Uys 
of  the  Gospel'  (1835) ;  (Communion  Thou(*w' 
(1852);  <The  Harp  and  the  Cross>  (1857); 
*Honor,  or  the  Slave-Dealer's  Daughter 
(1864) ;  <  Manual  of  the  Evidence  of  Chnstian- 
i^'  (1866);  'Studies  in  the  Evidence  of 
Christianity'  (1869). 
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